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VICE-SEGAL COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY INTO PRIMARY EDUCATION 
(ISELAND), 1913. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


THIRTY-THIRD DAY. — THURSDAY, 26th JUNE. 1913. 

At 28, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

Present -.—Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman) ; The Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d., 
Bishop of Ross ; Sir Hibam Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d. ; Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneage 
E. B. Habbison, b.a. ; Mr. Jeeemiah Henly ; Mr. Walteb McMurbough Kavanagh, d.l. ; 
Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthub J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 


Very Revel. Isaac Coulter, D.D., Dean of Kilmore, Representative of the Kilmore Diocesan Association 
3 ' of School Managers of the Church of Ireland, examined. 


14624. The Chairman. — You have kindly supplied us 
with heads of the evidence which you and your col- 
leagues propose to give? — Yes. 

14625. In addition to being Dean of Kilmore, are you 
Rector of a parish as well?— I am; the parish of 
Drumlease, Co. Leitrim; Dromahair is the village. 

14626. And how long have you been Dean of Kil- 
more?— Only six months, 

14627. But Rector for a longer time?— I am Rector 
of this parish for 16 years. I have been a Rector for 
close on 40 years altogether. 

14628. Where wore you Rector before? — I was at 
Manorhamilton, quite near to Dromahair, for 10 years, 
so I have been a quarter of a century in that part of 
Leitrim. , 

14629. And you have been manager no doubt ot 
various National schools, and are at present?— Yes, I 
have four schools. I have two parishes, Drumlease 
and Killargue , and I have two schools in each, and I 
am manager of four schools altogether. 

14630. Are they large schools?— No. 

14631. They are all small rural schools? — Yes. 

14632. Under 35?— All under 35. 

14633. One-teacher schools? — One-teaeher. 

14634. With a junior assistant mistress?— In one 1 
have had a junior assistant mistress for some time; 
but when she had left I really failed to get a junior 
assistant mistress as the salary was so small and there 
was nobody willing to take it. , ,. 

14635. You begin by saying that the unrest and dis- 
satisfaction at present existing between managers and 
teachers ought to be removed, and that it is a great 
obstacle to progress in education at present. Are you 
convinced from your experience that this feeling ol 
unrest and dissatisfaction is general? Yes, 1 am con- 
vinced of it. „ . . 

14636. In your own district? — Quite so, m my own 
district. , . ,, 

14637. And have those teachers taken part in tne 
agitation that is going on — the teachers that you are 
acquainted with?— They have joined in no agitation as 
far as I know. Of course, they are members of the 
Association. 

14638. But your impression of the state of unrest is 
derived from your personal intercourse with them/— 
Yes. 

14639. By talking with them?— Yes; and I am on 
friendly terms with all the teachers, not only my own 
teachers, but National teachers in the neighbourhood, 
and they all have confidence in me and they confide to 
me their feelings on this subject, so that I think I am 
in a very good position to know. 

14640. So then I understand you to say that a great 
number of the teachers in your distriot are discon- 
tented? — I think they are all discontented. 


14641. It has been denied by some that the dis- 
content is general, and that is why I ask you this 
question? — Well, as far as my experience goes the 
discontent is general. 

14642. When you say that this discontent is an 
obstacle in the way of progress in education you mean 
I suppose that the teachers are discouraged? — Yes, they 
are discouraged and they do not seem to have the heart 
to work, and they spend their time fault-finding and 
complaining, and they seem to be nursing a grievance. 

14643. Well, what is the first great grievance? — 
Well, I think it is just the thing that was mentioned 
over and over again, that it is the want of uniformity. 

14644. Would you put t-hat in the very front? — Well, 
I think I would. 

14645. We have had the most ample evidence ou the 
subject of uniformity, and I shall not trouble you to 
go into that subject in detail, because we have had an 
immense mass of evidence from some of your colleagues 
in the North. Your teachers are greatly troubled by 
the various awards of different inspectors, by the great 
differences in the marking? — Well, of course, it does 
not really affect my teachers so very much, because 
the average is usually very small so that the results are 
not such as in larger schools. 

14646. That is that they cannot expect to rise? — 
They cannot expect increments. But I have one 
school where we have an average of 20 and the teacher 
there had got “ good ” two years in succession and 
then the third year when she was hopeful of getting 
her increment it dropped to “ fair,” and she considered 
that she should have gob “ good.” 

14647. That was a woman teacher? — Yes, that was 
a woman teacher. 

14648. And have you known cases of a great many 
men like that? — Well, I have only one man teacher. 

14649. And has he suffered in that way? — No, he 
has not, because he is an old man. 

14650. What grade is he? — Oh, indeed he is third 
grade. 

14651. The Bishop of Ross. — Was there any reason- 
able explanation of the change of the marking in the 
case of the woman teacher, any explanation that would 
satisfy your own mind of the justice of it? — Well, I had 
such confidence really in the then inspector that, 
although the teacher did ask for re-examination or re- 
inspection, I did not comply with her request. 

14652. Did any accident occur during the year that 
would explain it, such as children being ill or anything 
of that sort?— I think not, my lord. 

14653. There was no explanation that suggested 
itself to your own mind? — No; she really thought that 
it was up to the standard of other years. 

14654. Was it the same inspector all through the 
three years? — It was the same inspector for the three 
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Very Revd. Isaac Coulter, D.D., examined. 


[Continued. 


14655. The Chairman. — Have you very frequent 
changes of inspectors?— Oh, I think as a rule they run 
to three years. 

14656. Have you had anything to complain of in the 
manners of the inspectors to the teachers? — Well, in 
one or two cases only in my long experience of them. 
I thought them exceedingly gentlemanly and nice, but 
there were ]ust one or two exceptions. I thought they 
were rather gruff towards the teachers, and in fact they 
did not recognise the teacher at all when they 'came 
into the school. 

14657. Did that man stay long in the district?— No, 
lie did not; and in recent years there has been a 
decided improvement, and the teachers themselves have 
actually acknowledged that. 

14658. There is a great improvement in the manners 
ot the inspectors?— I believe there is, sir. 
t \ 4 , 6 ?u‘ In their atfcitude to the teachers?— Yes, and 
1 attribute that a good deal to representations made to 
tne .National Board through Organisations such as the 
one that I represent, because we have represented that 
to the National Board. 

14660. You knew the old results system well, you 
were a manager under that before 1900?— Well, I am 
no * a ™ aaa 6 er as long as I have been a clergyman. 

14061. Were you not manager before the year 1900? 
— Oh, I was. 

14662. You knew the inspectors ' before that time, 
you came m contact with them in the last century?— 

I did, from 1887. 9 

14668. Now, have you any impression that you can 
give us as to whether the inspectors under the present 
system are an improvement on the old inspectors, as 
that they have improved in the last two years? 
Well, I think as regards their manner that their 
visits are more acceptable now. 

14664. Are they a superior type of men?— Well, I 
could not say that. 

14665. Then you say that you had to complain of 
want of notice of the inspector’s coming— that relates 
to the one important examination in the year? — Yes 
14666 And what notice do you get?— I believe the 
lule is that I should get notice on the morning of the 
inspection. As a rule I get notice on the morning, 
but, of course, as a busy clergyman I have an engage- 
ment a week before and I have never been able I think 
within the last 10 years to be present. 

14667. You have never been able to be present at an 
inspection for 10 years ?— 1 do not think I have, because 
of not getting notice until the morning of the inspec- 
non, when I have already some other engagement; 
and another manager in our district who has also four 
schools m a large parish in the County Cavan, and is 
l • m T I , ^reseat here, told me the other day 
^ e ' gl,t years he has “ever had an 
° f being present at an inspection owing to 
that fact that he only receives the notice on the morn- 
ing of the inspection. 

liJr you formed any opinion as to what 
f" e S -i DOtlCe yo " thm t, ou « ht fcc > be given-the Board 
‘L{ “ ve f y undesirable that they should give any 

W T L ce l 0r e -? n a ? y notice t0 the tethers at 
XJZT 1 have not considered that point; but I think it 
confidence in the manager, that he 
cannot be trusted, as if he were not a gentleman that 
he might confide to the teacher this fact. I think that 
18 " r l fle ? ti0n the »»nager. 

I 4669 . You thmk a longer notice should be given to 

‘ h '“ “ be re « a " Jed “ S » point 
01 nonour not to communicate it to the teacher?— Of 
course, tot is m r feeling „ b o„t it SlfiiS 

wrml, to, becau.e I „ la not hiak 
to any of my teachers. 8 g 11 

I tS';+ What ii e k gth °1 not,ice do y° u tbink fair?— 

IX tzfi S5X“ X m Z ‘ hE 

e “ 4671 J Th h " “'“focitc for the week. S '‘ 

« 1 ™ “«■» point I think I might say ato That 
comes to a district, hi JSS?SS 


when he comes into the school whether he is an 
tor or not and I have heard that matter spoken of' 
and I think a case occurred in the South of Ireland £ 
somebody going to a school as a bogus inspector T 
have another point about the inspector’s visit 1 

nection with, the notice of inspection. Con ' 

14673. May I ask you a question 011 the clause in 
your precis where you say there is too much SUh 
picion m connection with the whole system? vl 
I do not think it looks nice, with duemsLw,' 
the Board, to suspect the manager of conveying 
information to the teacher; and then the teaebm-fk 
that feeling tot there is ’a greet 
as if an inspector -wanted to catch them in some 
and I t-lnnk myself that if there was more frankness 
mall, between manager and teacher and in.peoto S 
the Board altogether-, things would go on 
pleasantly and prosperously. ° more 

U674 And better work would be done?— And better 
would be done. I am a great min fm. T sr 

people till you find them out. 8 f ° l tlUafcui S 

14 675. Till you arc deceived? — I think it lias a good 
effect, and I know that the teachers have that fpJinn 
that there is too much suspicion. ng 

14676. Iu connection with that, mav I ask von tw 
question. _ Whilo the Board wish and ‘declare that they 


^fb the inspector to bo on most friendly ‘tcrm 7 iwth 
'vise tl: 


; ou most; n-j 

the teachers and help them and advise them, do you 
think it is the case, ns we have boon told, that the 
nspectom have been too much of the critic and too 
little of the adviser? — Yes, I feel that ° 

S' S«“ )0U S’** "' ith thnt?— I would. 

14678. Of course, there arc great diaeronces unono 
mspecta?-Well, I have thought for a great numbe? 
of years, before I ever dreamt of this Inquiry or anv 
inquiry, that there was too much fault-finding and 

° n rfc , of “f cta8 > and you would fancy 
that it was the teacher that was being inspected anti 
^ha oUtoa and I have known Ay sime of om 
female teachers to be quite distressed by it for two or 
three days afterwards, and to be quite nervous. 

. Do they generally dread the visit of an 

nspector?— WeH I cannot say that they dread it, but 
leolly it is not looked forward to with anv sense of 
pleasure or hope. “ 

1468°. Have they ever complained that they do not 
get advice from the inspector that they had a right 
to expect?— They do; they often complain to me that 

toftiuliifg. “ tl - ■“«. - *"«* » » «» 

And with regard to that fault-finding, have 
you found, what some other people complain of, that 
successive inspectors contradict ouo another, that one 
man will blame what has been recommended by an- 

J ft*rio hftTO hoard S ° mC ° f ° U1 ‘ toachers 

14682. And they give contradictory directions?— Yes, 
h r ? ga £ d to fche time-table, one man contradicts 
ano “Her and changes the time-table. 

14683. Now you go on further to sav that in addi- 
tion to inspection there should be an annual examina- 
tion of all the children, of. which the teacher and the 
manager and the children should get due notice. Of 
tnat general examination would you give the teacher 
full notice?— I would, sir. 

14684. How long would you give him?— I think he 
ought to get a week’s notice. 

14685. Would a week’s notice satisfy your require-, 
mentis.— -I thmk so; but you must- take that into 
consideration m connection with the school vear, what 
part of the school year it is held at. 

, 14 , 686 - ^° uld a. week be sufficient notice to the 
,, ae ^ l '.? , Oh, I think so, because at present some of 
tne children arc never inspected. They are never 
inspected. 

14687. Do you mean examined? — I mean examined 
or inspected, because it may happen that when the 
inspector comes round they are not there, and the next 
time the very same parties are not there, and my own 
idea is that if there is one annual examination com- 
bined with inspection, of which the teacher and parents 
and children all got notice, the inspector or examiner 
would then have some fair ground to go upon in 
deciding on the position of the school. At present he 
may go on a wet day when there would be only three 
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qq or gg and in such a ease as that I do 
allowed to examine the papers or work of absent 
?• ts “ chei8 

“s&t m “ s* »*-*, “ 

X P ct™^D«s the inspector hot to 

fciit ?-Well, I have no means of answering 
*f; ml Then your opinion is that at least a week's 

jss^V iteina: ifftais s 
mzttX r r to* - ? w* 

« «£«tt the parents?— Yes, and I 
„Sd he in favour of eompuisory edueation. 

14693. Is the attendance bad?— xcs. 

14694. Bacl and intermittent?— xea. . « 

,hoVi» s s^sLd Ao \«rf 

146!». And should the promotion be made by the 

TS'fcl'ftrt. extent of that examination, 
should the inspector examine every child. We * a 

children, but I think the upper standards should be 

nSof\.7S d ih.t in the upper st.udard. ever, ' 
child should be examined by ttai x W t »“ c * 
year? — I think so. Some men say that theie is a 

the player, but it is all going for good m the end, and 
it is the same as the result of examinations. 
fc 14699 You speak of strain, but we have had & eon- 
siderable arsonist of evidence that I th e > 
would be greatly desired and would be looked orwira 
to with pleasure? — It would certainly be looked forward 
to on the part of the parents. i n .i. x or . 

14700. But that even the children would. iook o 
ward to it with pleasure?— Well, the bn#it gldren 
would, beoauso I find as regards rehgmua knowM^J 
my Sunday School work that the children look forwaid 

to M7?i tt B»t“yo» e wo»ld not like the examination to 

go bast to tli form it took in the last 

tile results systemi-Wsll, I do not blow about the 

"l4TM Would you like it to be as searching and com- 

r '%^ZZou ‘£' to relTUe eld system of 
/would bke the teacher to be = rded 
in some way if his school was particularly to»rt and 
un to a high standard; and further, I think that if tne 
pSpibj got scholarships under the County Coupnih SOTg 
means ought to be found for remunerating the te seller 
of that school, to encourage the teacher. That is an 
idea of mine. ., 0 v 

14704. For distinctions won by pupils xes. 

14705. You know the training of inspectors I sup- 
pose, how they are trained under the new 
Well, I understand that they are brought up to Dublin 
to get six months grounding or training. 

14706. That is not so; they aro put under the care 
of a senior inspector generally for the first s^x months 
and go about with him and watch his methods and. then 
afterwards they are employed, sometimes indepen- 
dently and at other times in connection with another 
inspector, for another six months. For that time they 
are under probation and I think we have not found that 
they are kept here to undergo any course of training. 
I asked the question myself and it was denied. /-hey 
are down in the country and they get practical training 
under an inspector or along with an inspector/ 


Unfortunately the difficulty there is that one cannot 
get rid of his individuality. I knew an inspector and. 

I do not believe there is a. gentleman round this table 
who could follow him, his enunciation was so indistinct 
and so rapid; and I always thought that was quite 

14707. And he confused the pupils? — He confused 
the pupils and the teacher could not follow him; indeed 
I was puzzled myself. I used to invite that man to 
lunch and I was the only one at the table that could 
grasp what he said. 

14708. Was that man appointed under the old system 
of competitive examination before 1900? — Oh, yes, he 
was; he is dead now, poor man. . 

14709. Of course, the appointments are now made m 
a different way ?— Nothing, I think, could change that 
man, his mode of utterance or enunciation. 

14710. Then you say the present system is made easy 
for the inspector and pleases nobody. Will you kindly 
say what you mean by tliat?— Well, he seems to be 
left a good deal to his own sweet will I think, and he 
just goes according to his own fancy as regards his 
mode of inspection. 

14711. Do you mean that he awards a merit mark to 
a school by his own momentary impression?— I do. 

14712. His momentary impression?— I think that n 
the instructions were clear from the central authority 
or authority of some sort, there would be more uni- 
formity in that iv.y. And of courae, it it M, 
he is free and lie just does what he wishes in the school, 
and examines what he pleases, and is afraid of nobody- 
And another tiling is this. The teachers have also 
said to me that when the inspector is making his leport 
he should first write up his own report before beheads 
the former reports; that the inspector should not lead 
the former reports until he lias written uphis ow • 

14713. I am requested to ask you to develop the part 
where vou say it seems to me that a reasonable system 
of inspection and examination might easily be Provided 
that would alike test the knowledge of the jpupto and 
be acceptable and fair to every teacher and have the 
confidence and respect of the manager as well as the 
parents?— Well, I do not think it would be quite easy 

\«iri figffihat was a summary of your views? 
—Yea, hud I think it can be done by those m 

14715. The Bishop op Ross.— You told us that youi 
schools were small schools?— Yes, my lord. 

14716 And you had one school that had an aveiage 
Of Sout 20?-Yes; that is a school th^ coidd get 
increment, it has an average of over 20. She has now 

sai^y for a considerable time?-She was for some 

Je U718. It is for women £ 51 putting the Birrcll grant 
in?— Yes, that is so. 

14719. And she has now 4658?— Yes, quite so. 

14.790 And she had a junior assistant mistress for 
come Sim^-Sh! no! she’ had not; it is the male 
teacher that has the junior assistant mistiess. 

lkTOl How many would the male teacher have m 
liis ^school? Yjtfo|tmmtely^ho £ - 
getting 1 P^P° w not interfere with him, and 

fhTSodt s“»“r» a good deal there. He has 
about 21 or 22 on the roll. 

14722. And what is his salary?— £56 ft year and t 
Bin-ell Grant. ., 

14728. That is £6S?-Yes, and, of course, capitu- 

1 ‘°14724. Then in one school you have now 28 and m 

"rrtrrr— 
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14729. Well, then, except one teacher who has over 
20 none of the teachers are eligible for increment at 
present? — No, and that seems to be an unfair thing, 
because they have to feed themselves and support 
themselves, and they are doing the same work. 

14730. But the cost per head comes to more in your 
schools than it does in the larger sokools? — Oh, yes, 
but I think the teacher ought to be properly remune- 
rated and left fairly independent, no matter what the 
average of his school is. 

14731. Mr. Harrison. — You want a return to the 
examination of the children. I suppose you have con- 
sidered that that would involve a considerable increase 
in the staff of inspectors? — I do uot think it would. 
Why should not an inspector come down to inspect? 

14732. It takes much longer to examine all the 
children than it does to inspect a school in the way an 
inspector does it at present? — Oh, yes. 

14733. And then if you bring back the examination 
you bring it back with all the evils that were found 
to attach to the old system? — But I do not think that 
cram would be possible. If the inspection and exami- 
nation are annual, I think the inspector or the examiner 
will soon detect that, and that the teacher too will 
soon find it out. 

14734. I am bound to say that that was not our 
experience in England, and from what I gather from 
a good many competent witnesses, it has not been the 
experience in Ireland? — I have no fear of cram at all, 
that is so far as my experience goes. 

14735. And have you also considered this question 
from another point of view, and that is, that it would 
mean that the uniform school year would have to be 
given up. Now you have a uniform school year in 
Ireland? — Yes. 

14736. That would have to be given up, because an 
examination of every child, if it is to be worth any- 
thing, must surely be taken at the end of the school 
year, must it not, for no inspector could examine all 
the schools in the last two, or we will even put it 
three months?— -I thought it would be quite possible 
that some way might be found by which it could be 
done. I did uot go into the way of finding it myself; 

I would throw the responsibility on others. 

14787. You have never considered this question? — 

I have considered what I thought would improve 
education and encourage it, and then it is for others to 
decide. 

14738. But ways and means must be found? — But I 
am leaving that to the higher authority. 

14739. Would you be satisfied if a thorough and 
formal examination, I won't say of every child (but 
probably it would involve the examination of every 
child), but the testing of every child in the upper 
standards took place with a full report from the school 
at uncertain intervals, we will say, every second or 
every third year?— Oh, I think that would be better 
than nothing, but I have more faith in an annual 
examination if it could be done. 


14740. You prefer it? — I prefer it. 

14741. If it were possible? — Yes 

14742. You have not considered whether you would 
be prepared to give up the advantages of the uniform 
school year? No, I have not considered that question. 

14743. Mr. Kavanagh. — You say there is no Compul- 
sory School Act in the County Leitrim? — No, sir. 

14744. That is the fault of the County Council. You 
say you wish for it. Why do you not approach the 
County Council and get them to adopt it?— Well, the 
teachers, as well as I remember, did approach' the 
County Council some years ago, and I think the County 
Council could not see their way very well without 
consulting other parties about putting the Act in opera- 
; lon ; el1 " idea is, that the district being agricul- 
tural the children must go home at certain periods. 
.But, apart from that altogether, they are kept at home 
at periods for which there is no excuse. Parents go 
to markets and keep the children at home, a whole 
family at home. 

14745. I know in some counties it is working well 
and has increased the attendance wonderfully. I think 

XLSm*? G rZr°l perha P s now entertain it 

favourably?— They have not up to the present. 


14746. But I think you say the present system 
of inspection made it easy for the inspectors. How do 
you arrive at that conclusion? — I think so, certainly 
when I consider that .as I said to th© Chairman a 
while ago they make their own arrangements; they 
make arrangements that suit themselves, and they 
come in and inspect according to their own views not 
fearing any direction or interference from any other 
authority, and there is a kind of suspicion too that 
in order to have it made easier they encourage the 
amalgamation of small schools (which is a thing I am 
strongly against), because the fewer the schools are the 
easier it is for the inspector, and some time ago’ one 
said to a teacher of mine something about the school 
having to be closed “ After you leave,” and I do not 
think that is fair. 

14747. Larger schools get more efficient teachers do 
they not? — Well, the feeling in the country is that 
there are as good teachers and as good teaching (taking 
all round), and just as good pupils, produced from the 
smaller schools as from the larger schools in proportion 
to the numbers. 

14748. Do you not think that if your four schools 
were all amalgamated, you would get a more efficient 

teacher, and it would be better for education? If 

possible. 

14749. I moan to say if the area was such that it 
could be done?— Oh, yes, I think there are instances 
where it would be advantageous, for instance, in a 
town or village I think it is desirable to have two or 
three little schools made into one school, but in a 
country place such as I represent, you have no idea 
of the difficulty the children would have to get to the 
roadside perhaps two miles, to come two miles down 
a mountain side, and then to be driven away eight or 
ten miles more: the thing is impossible to contem- 
plate, this amalgamation. 

14750. Even if the Board provided a conveyance?— 
Even if they provided a conveyance, and we suspect 
in the country that this conveyance is only a cloak; 
and besides there would be great risk of accidents, and 
after a while the school would be closed, and the 
children would have to walk to the next school. That 
is our feeling. 

14751. Do you know at all a case where a conveyance 
has been substituted for amalgamation? — I must say 
that I do nob exactly know of one in our own neigh- 
bourhood, but it lias been done. 

14752. Then you have no reason to say that there 
will be accidents?— It is more than likely that there 
would be if you have a number of children to deal 
with. 

14753. Do you say that the discontent in your neigh- 
bourhood is with the system or with the inspector?— 

I think it is with the inspector ; I do not think there is 
so much feeling against the system. The system is 
uniform enough, and I think they are quite willing 
to adopt any programme that the Board prepares. 

_ 14754. Then the grievance is rather against the indi- 
vidual inspector than against the system? — I think so'. 

14755. Sir Hiram Welkinson. — There was one that 
you referred to, that is compulsory attendance. You 
are aware that there is an Act applicable to Ireland 
on the subject of compulsory attendance which makes 
ample provision, according to most people’s ideas, I 
think, for the keeping of children at home for agricul- 
tural needs, and that the parents are not subject to 
penalty for keeping their children for the purposes of 
agriculture ? — That is so. 

14756. You are aware of that? — Oh, yes, I believe 
that is so, but, of course, I had no experience at all 
of that, because I am outside that district altogether; 
we are not under the Compulsory Attendance Act. 

14757. No point come up as to whether the Compul- 
sory Attendance Act might not be adopted? — Oh, yes, 
at the County Council, as I say. 

14758. Without entailing any serious difficulty so 
far. as regards the parents of the children and their 
desire to have the assistance of the children in agri- 
cultural pursuits? — Yes; I do not know whether the 
County Council understood that or not. There is a 
feeling in our neighbourhood (I do not know whether 
it is so or not, but his Lordship would likely know), 
that in many parts of Ireland the Roman Catholic 
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r-Wuv are not in favour of the Compulsory Attendance 
Act being put into force. That is a feeling I know that 
we have amongst the section of the community in 
Leitrim, and, of course, if that is so, I can well under- 
stand the County Council then not doing it if the thing 
was not pleasing to the clergy. 

14769. But I want to call your attention to a par- 
tolar feature of the Act in such matters. I ant tiH! 
question to Mr. Dale. I read a portion of the Act, 
and put the question to him, whether he considered 
if was ample, and he said that he certainly considered 
it ample, but he could not say whether it was expedient 
to eive so much opportunity for keeping children at 
home?— I am not quite sure that some of the County 
Council’s members made that excuse, but I am also 
verv euro that our very able teachers were able to 
meet it on the grounds that- you have just mentioned, 
that it would not at all interfere. There was 

a question raised a moment ago as regards 
accidents to children in conveyances. 1 sup- 


cannot hit exactly upon a day that will be a fine day, 
and I have known several occasions of. the inspector 
being most unfortunate in the day that he hit upon. 

14773. And you think it desirable that as many 
pupils as possible should be present? — Yes, that is 
the point. I am fully convinced in my mind that the 
object cannot be achieved unless the teacher gets 
notice. 

14774. And you are in favour of every child being 
examined once a year? — I am, certainly; I am not 
quite clear about the juniors, but, on the whole, I 
think I may say that I am in favour. 

14775. You are in favour of more examination than 
we have at the present time? — Well, if you call >t 
inspection or examination. 

14776. I mean by examination the actual testing of 
the knowledge possessed by the children? — Yes, if the 
teacher and the pupils got notice so that there would 
be a sufficient number there from which to judge, I 
maintain, and very strongly maintain, that the inspee- 


f,ose U Mr“ Harrison'wiU probably know better about tor cannot possiblv judge' from a haphazard inspection 
a case in England where a question arose as to the of three or four children, 
liability of the school authority for an accident that 
occurred to a child by the carelessness of the driver 
of the conveyance, for there has been such a case. 

14760. Mr. Habbison. — I t never came under my 
notice? — There is no doubt in the world that parents 
will certainly make that excuse at the very outset, and 
will not allow their children in many cases to go, fear- 
ing accidents. , 

14761. Mr. Henry. — You have stated that there is 
general unrest among the teachers in your district?— school^year. 

^*14762. Do you think it is good for education to have 
teachers discontented?— Oh, no, I think it is very hurt- 
ful, indeed. 

14763. And therefore it would be desirable in the 
interests of education to have that discontent removed 
if it could by any means be removed? — Yes, that is 
mv object in my being here. My whole object is the 

•Si. .a 11.. :l„ «,n+. /xinnnt aiieneed unless - ~- rr , „ 

at the same time in every school at present, does it? 
14783. It does at present? — In a district. 


14777. And you think it would be more satisfactory 
to parents? — I believe they would be delighted. 

14778. And would it act as a stimulus to the pupils? 
—Yes. 

14779. And suit managers better than at present? — 
It would; I am fully convinced of that. 

14780. Now Mr. Harrison raised the point that that 
would imply the giving up of the uniform school year? 
~ not clear as to what is meant by the uniform 

14781. Supposing we were to have this testing of 
the pupils once a year, at what time would you wish 
the examination to be held iu each school — is it at a 
time when you would have a low average attendance 
or at a time when you would have a high average 
attendance? — Oh, I think a high average. 

14782. And therefore that time would vary in the 
different schools up and down through the country?- — 


welfare^ thoTupils, and that cannot succeed unless I suppose the school year does not commence and end 
£ Soho “ are in ito rtaj happy in their position >t time m even school at present, does rt? 

and contented with their mode of treatment. 


14764. And you, as manager, feel that there appears 
to be some distrust in not giving notice of the exami- 
nation or inspection iu due time?- — That occurred to 


14784. It does at present in the whole oi Ireland. 
Under the results system the school year was so 
arranged for each individual school that the testing of 


”V~Tu,.7 U 'if the Board doubted the pupils came at a time when there would be the 

“ Efa ‘^tltonf a SSy f tolf no toe higheVnnmher in itontoee. Would -t „ ™ge- 
think of giving a hint to my teachers if it was put 


to my honour than I would of ^ cutting off my right 
hand. ... •, 

14766. You are aware that every school is. supposed 
by the Commissioners to be inspected three times 
annually? — Yes. . 

14766. Now supposing we had two surprise visits, 
ought not those to be sufficient to enable the inspector 
to judge of the character of the work done by the 


ment of that kind be bettor than a uniform school 
year such as you have at present? — Decidedly. 

14785. And especially when they have not any 
uniform school year in England or Scotland? — Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. — They have in districts; they have 
in London. 

14786. Mr. Henlv. — I suppose they are practically 
the same in any one district. The circumstances of 
that district and the schools and the teachers would be 
’ ' that 


to ]udge of the cuftrBOter oi sne wwt (1,6 iiiemises very much the same, aiid therefore the schools in that 
teacher from day to dayand the state of the P» pai & 0 ular district would be practically examined about 
from day to day?-Well I think that a. thorough ^ Jn Ireland at the pi . eBent time the 

examination should be made commences on the 1st of July and ends on 

14767. But the inq^ 9»»g to a wants to of ftnd ^ obtains ali over Inland 

sec the school m its ordl ^y. i ^ ice J s0 that is what we understand by the uniform school 

may use the expression, and if he visits it twice a v T 

year, ought not those visits be sufficient to enable him - B ’ ub if we tad) 011 the 0 tl ier hand, a general 

o f ySSeT eaCh SCh001 9h0U,d 


condition of the school. . 

14768. And as to the neatness and order' and discip- 
line?— Yes, but nothing else; I do not think the teacher 
should be punished for the neglect of the building. 

14769. You do not think it would be inconsistent 
with the proper inspection of the school in these circum- 
stances for the teacher to get notice of the one exami- 
nation you speak about? — No. 

14770. It would not prevent the inspector forming 


14788. You spoke about inspectors interfering with 
the time table, and giving contradictory directions. 
Are you aware that the time table drawn up by the 
teacher must he submitted to the inspector, and get 
his approval? — Yes, I know that. 

14789. And be signed by him and by the manager?— 
Quite so. 

14790. And have you had experience then of a new 


.... independent judgment of the general state of the Lispector coming in and objecting to that time table? 

school from day to day if the teacher were to get notice Yes; a new inspector places more importance, say, 

of the third inspection? — Oh, certainly not. upcm ^tain subjects than his predecessor perhaps, and 

. 14771. And would you be in favour of the teacher ^ WQnts to give moie time to those particular sub- 
getting notice for that?— I would, and the pupils; and j ec ts and curtail another subject. 

that would meet, I think, exactly wbat I want. 14791 . And that interferes with the arrangement 

JSSN fSS.’tfasr.-'fi ~f ky 118 — “ is wla ‘ 1 

■of pupils present?— Oh, indeed I have. Of course, you understand. 
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14792. And you told us of an inspector going into 
schools in some cases without introducing himself and 
letting the teacher know who be was? — That used to 
be so; I think there is an improvement in that- respect 
recently. 

14793. I suppose you are aware that it is part of the 
inspector’s duty to introduce himself when he goes 
into a school? — I do not think that was always the 
rule. I do not know. 

14794. And yet, on the other hand, when he is carry- 
ing out his duty as inspector, might it not be neces- 
sary for him not to reveal hie identity for a time, and 
are you aware of the rule with regard to visitors? 
Well I have read the rule from time to time. 

14795. “ Every teacher is required to receive cour- 
teously visitors, and on being requested to produce f6r 
their inspection such of the school records as visitors 


are permitted to examine.” Now, you know an 
inspector coming into a school for the first time might 
be anxious to see whether the teacher was carrying 
out that rule or not? — Yes. 

14796. But surely he would tell who he was before 
he left? — Oh, I think that would meet the case. 

14797. You say that under the present system the 
inspection pleases nobody. Now may I ask what proof 
can you give us of that? — Well, the parents complain 
that they have no means of knowing what progress 
their child is making, as there is no examination. That 
is their idea. 

14798. An d you think that the testing of the chil- 
dren would satisfy the teacher, the parents and the 
managers better than is the case at present? — I think 
so, as far as my experience goes in my district,. 


Rav E D CROWE M.A., Rector o£ CayaE, Represrotattw of the Diocejnu Association of School Managers 
of the Church of Ireland, examined. 


14799. The Chairman. — I believe yon are at present 
Rector of the Parish of Cavan? — Yes. 

14800. How long have you been Rector there? 
Eight and three-quarter years. 

14801. What was your previous charge? — Drumcree, 
Portadown. 

14802. Were you Rector? — I was Rector of Drum- 

14803. Had you any independent charge before that? 
—Yes, I was Rector of Bessbrook, in the County of 
Armagh. . 

14804. And now you are manager of schools, 1 sup- 
pose? — I am. 

14805. And you were manager at Portadown? — Yes, 
I was manager of four schools in Drumcree. 

14806. Aud in Bessbrook?— No, not manager in 
Bessbrook; it was under Mr. Richardson. 

14807. How many schools have you now?— Four. 

14808. AU rural?— No; two rural and two in the 
town; one an infants’ school and the other a mixed 
(boys’ and girls’) school. 

14809. Are they large schools in the town? — Yes, 
fairly large, from 70 to 80 in the senior school, and 
about 30 iu the infants' school. 

14810. And I presume that those country schools arc 
small schools? — Yes, they are small. One is a fairly 
large school; we have a junior assistant mistress there. 
The other school has about 80. 

14811. In the town schools have you regular assis- 
tants? — Yes, we have one assistant. 

14812. One assistant in each?— No, one assistant in 
the senior school. 

14813. Now you get notice of inspection regulati- 
on ce a year? — I have got notice; sometimes, of course, 
the notice was short. 

14814. It is not always short? — I think so, yes, 
latterly it has been. I think in years gone by I used 
to get notice two or three days before. 

14815. But do you find the present notice renders it 
impossible or inconvenient for you always to attend? — 
Sometimes it is, very. 

14816. Aud have you been present recently at 
inspections? — No, I was not able to attend the last one 
on account of the shortness of the notice. I only got 
notice on the morning of the inspection. 

14817. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — The Dean of Kil- 
more, on being asked as to what notice he would 
require, suggested that if he received the notice by the 
Sunday before the day fixed for the examination, that 
would enable him to make an arrangement in time. 
Would you agree with that? — Well, it might be possible 
for me to attend, but, of course, if it was on Monday, 
for instance, that the inspection was to be held, it 
might be impossible for me to attend. 

14818. But on the Tuesday? — Well, yes, on the 
Tuesday I might, that is under ordinary circumstances. 

14819. The Chairman. — His point was, that on Sun- 
day a clergyman must make his arrangements, and if 
he got notice a few hours before that he could make an 
arrangement to be present? — That might be, but some- 
times we have to make arrangements much longer in 
advance than that, and especially in a town it might- not 


be possible for me to arrange. In fact I make all my 
arrangements on Saturday morning; I could not pos- 
sibly wait till Sunday. 

14820. Then would you like it on the Friday before? 
— I would ; certainly that- would be more satisfactory. 

14821. This statement says that your association is 
of opinion that unrest and dissatisfaction at present 
exist among the managers and teachers. Now from 
your knowledge of the managers and teachers, are you 
able to say that that feeling of unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion is general? — Yes, I believe it is. I may say in 
fairness that there are some cases in which I am told 
that there is no dissatisfaction locally, but the cases arc 
very rare. On the whole, I should say that it was 
general. 

14822. And you think that unrest and dissatisfaction 
might be removed? — I do. 

14828. Have you” any suggestion to make as to how 
it might be removed? — Well, my suggestions would be 
principally for an improvement in the relations between 
the inspector and the teacher; I do not know whether 
you are taking the precis which the Dean sent in to 
the Committee in order or not, but perhaps I could 
deal with it now. 

14824. If you please? — Very well. One thing which 
certainly seems to be a difficulty is the varying require- 
ments of the inspectors in their inspection. There is 
an indefiniteness about wbat may be expected from 
the school and from the teacher from time to time, as 
different inspectors are present, and what I might 
perhaps, without disrespect to them, describe as special 
hobbies of the inspectors making particular points tests 
of efficiency in the course teuds, I think, to create a 
great deal of dissatisfaction among the teachers. And 
now to give some instances that have come under my 
own notice (I must not be taken as speaking of_my 
own districts now, but just from information I llava 
received) , I have made it my business to make inquiries 
with a view to this Committee. One inspector, for 
instance, had reading as his special point, and a school 
that was good in reading, as far as I could understand 
from my information, with him ranked higher than a 
school which might have other excellences, and 
perhaps not be so good in reading. Another inspector 
made Syntax his special point, and another would 
have Arithmetic, and give problems in which catch- 
questions were put to the children. They were rather 
in the nature of conundrums or puzzles than ordinary 
arithmetical questions in some of the cases that I 
have heard of, and I know in one case where problems 
were made the special thing the children did very well 
otherwise, and the report was " good,” with a tendency 
to ‘‘very good,” but “very good” was withheld on 
the ground, as I understand, of the arithmetical 
problems not beiug satisfactorily answered. Then 
another inspector made Mental Arithmetic his point, 
and again another inspector has been getting old 
examination papers that were used in former years 
long ago, and has been examining and, I presume, 
reporting upon the school in connection _ with those 
papers. Another thing which is unsatisfactory, I 
think, is that the inspections are made without duo- 
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resumed work, > . . V ' aS6 a se h 0O i marks having operated detrimentally to the teachers . 
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of the inspecto , .. . noint and that school brought round by a senior inspector and get an insight 

ae oM*™> 0.1 “ ,ft"£lwetkl” o, foririSs into the w«i ot the schools and Ac inspection 
might do nrnoh better that WMk s » 5 sItel . ttey h.„ Jualified under the Boaid otherwise. 

,p,c,„l if LtTSS. to m 14840. Is there any other training that yon would 

though the teaching all round might have been very suggest ^ they should Jxaye? — I am afraid that I 


special instruction than it otherwise would have done, al «* ™ e y ■ t 
though the teaching all round might have been very 

°°14825. The Chairman. — I am afraid that that^ is ca “°^ su Jif 
not unknown elsewhere?— It is known as “ tips,” I 


; any other training. 


“ 8 “/ Ihe “X'r . r taST as " tips " I ma. ft say their visits should be a help and 
not unknown elsewheie? It P > encouragement to the teacher. Now everyone would 

8 U K' mi TiTCTinp or Ross —Would not what you be agreed on that, and the question, you see, is whether 
14826. The Bishop of Bom. WoiRd not wnat ^ eage at nt _ You say that at present 

have stated lead to the their visits very often quite disturb many of the 

be neither P® pe °^ ^ ™ ell r would not \bink teachers and unfit them for their proper work for 

LtfbeSeVS "T^msLTlfe Inspect several days after the inspection. That is fa. result 

decidedly, but I think that where a. specmlpomt^is ° , °^ s ^dTcide^y . U1 T^ie manner of the inspector 

made by the T , , district there 5s has been sometimes very unsatisfactory as regards the 

special point feelings of the teacher, especially where an unfavour- 

a likelihood of the inspection failing p able report has been given on the school previously. 

CU ^«- oiOo to. not inanpetnvs who were 'The teachers are more or less harassed, and they seem 

8uapMo “- 1 “ ataM 

schools it might be satisfactory?— I think that is where 1484 2 . Would you join the Dean of Kilxnore in 

the ^® c " lfc y ® xists - , .. ,, ,. lffl off suggesting that the inspector should not refer to the 

. 14828 . But I am afraid they won t shuffle off their S ^ q£ ^ ,. hen he is mtlking up his 


individuality imtil they shuffle off this mortal coil?— 
That may be so, but the teacher suffers meanwhile. I 
am not for the teacher and against the inspector. I 


previous marks of the school when he is making up his 
mind as to what the merit of the school is at the parti- 
cular inspection that he has undertaken?— I would. 
14843. Do you find that the teachers consider that 


*r , , 7 v ,;ru „ 71 T liaw mn- -L4B43. AJO you nna mat me teuuueis uuuamei 

am speaking absolutely _ with . freji the reference to the previous report operates to their 
suited, I may say, both teaeheis and inspector ns detriment ?-Yes, I am inclined to think so. 
as has been within my reacn. ... , 14844 And so far as the teachers you have eon- 

i4829. Sir ° o^be £°Sing ^id fared with are concerned, they consider ftat they have 

suggested the difficulty them tom _ b g g received too little encouragement, sympathy and guid- 

of the individuality of the which vmuid ance? _ Y ^ j am afraid ' i have to hold that too; 

prevent absolutenmformity. Have the fault-finding' predominates, and very little praise 

tion to make with regard to securing mom umlonmw nmv also add that I think it is a pity 


than there is at the present time?— Well, I would 


is given. I may also add that I think it is a pity 
that the observations that are made by inspectors in 


-nmrnl pvnmination that tiic observations mat are maae uy ju»pco«i»™ ^ 

suggest an examination an the observation book are made without consulting the 

whether of the whole school or of * teacher previously. I think that in many cases obser- 

of it, say , the senior elasses aa n guide lf: has been ^ be mo dificd or not made at all (that is 

suggested to me (it is not " ‘ S to uSs adverse observations) if the teacher was consulted as 

sibly a leaving certificate rn ght be ^ a “* ed t ^ 1 gjj to the reason for whatever might be wrong. I have 

in the higher standards which would indicate the efli known caseg in w hidi observations have been made 


which observations have been made 


cieucy of the school from year to year. . which would certainly not have been made if the 

14830. You are aware that there is inspector had said to the teacher, Now can you give 
at the present time?— Well for a veiy mucli ng e explanation of this; is there any reason for 

standard. I think it is in the Seventh Standard. particular deficiency?” because the teachers could 

14881. It would not affect your schools?-No, it expla Ltions. But, of course, the 

would not affect our schools, but I would suggest that ^ ^ t afforded that opportunity, . and the 

a certificate of merit or proficiency might perhaps be Slt the teacher saw or knew of the observation 

given for the Fifth Standard, and the teacher might ^ when he saw- it in the book after the inspector's 


i partly awarded increment on the result of that departure^ 


examination. „ v 14845. And you think that before any observation 

14832. You said you have four schools, xes. made in the hook the teacher’s attention should be 

14833. Two in the town and two in the country? ea i le d to the subject, and an explanation asked for? — 
Tes. . . , , Yg s 

14834. And in one school alone there is an assistant i 4 0 4 6 . Have you any further suggestions to make 
mistress?— An assistant mistress. , „n+h reeard to making the inspection of more use for 

14835. And your teachers are iheretove not much ^Xragement of® education ?-I am afraid.I can- 
affected by the operation of the merit marks. Iney surest anything. 

would not be entitled except in the one higher school 14 o 4 7 > have your precis here, and you indivi- 

to increment by reason of the inspector s report, would. • j take with all the statements that 

they?— Yes, that is so, except m the one school. 1 tamed in the precis?— Well I do not agree per- 

think that the school with the junior assistant mis- g, that is, that the present system 

tress is. There are about 50 on the roll there. meansf inspection made easy for the inspector. My 

1483C. And have you had any complaints with regaid ®“ at hy P goes with the inspector very largely, and 


teachers?— I cannot say that any of Bjy ojro i teachers 5 s0 muc b as with regard to the system under 
have objected. Of course, the Dean of Kilmoie nnd P tke i nspec tor is bound to work and the method 

represent the Board of Education, and we are p- ^ . g bound to employ. My feeling is, that the 

posed to have some information with legarcl to tine . e(jtor Js often p i ace d in a very invidious position, 

<linnpa<vn pdnnntion. “ 
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almost an impossible position, where he has to decide 
at presont with regard to increment between ‘ ‘ fair ’ 
and “ good ” as the merit mark of the school. It is a 
very serious question with him, because he feels, as a 
matter of conscience that he must do the right thing, 
and yet he is not given sufficient data to work upon, 
upon which he can decide the very fine point as to 
whether the school is “fair” or “good.” I know 
several inspectors themselves feel this difficulty espe- 
cially now when the question of tone has been intro- 
duced as. another very important factor in the matter. 

' It is very hard, no doubt, in some cases to say what 
the tone of -a school ought to be. Every inspector has 
his own - idea as to what tone should be or what it 
represents, and yet inspectors differ very considerably 
in their own standards. I have myself met with 
inspectors (I' am not now speaking of any at present 
in my, own district), but I have met with inspectors 
that i should say wore themselves very lacking in 
what I would be inclined to call " tone ” and cer- 
tainly they were not (I will speak of one in parti- 
cular) — he was not calculated himself by his own per- 
sonal contact with either teacher or pupils to raise 
the tone of those that he came into contact with. Of 
course, there are others the very opposite, and it is 
rather of the exceptions that I am speaking now, but 
I will say of that inspector that I do not think he was 
inspecting in my neighbourhood at the time that the 
question of tone came in, but if he had been there at 
that time, and was there now, I am afraid that he would 
not be capable of deciding. I do not take upon myself 
to judge, but I do not think anyone would say that 
he was capable of judging the tone of a school; and 
yet he is expected to make a report in which the tone 
of the schools is considered, and I think that is not 
fair. I think that though qualified otherwise for 
his position, it is rather hard to expect that he ought 
to be able to decide, for instance, between “fair” 
and “ good ” as the mark of the school on the ques- 
tion of tone, when there is such a varying standard as 
to what tone might really mean. 

14848. The Chairman. — That might be an argument 
for. banishing such persons from the service? — Well, it 
might; but the whole question of tone is so vague. 

14849. If the Commissioners’ inspector could judge 
of the tone of a school, the Commissioners should 
be able to judge of the tone of the inspector? — Oh, yes. 

14850. Mr. Kettle. — Have you arrived at a clear 
understanding of the term “ tone ”? — I cannot define 
tone. I do not undertake to do it, but I have a very fair 
idea- of what. I consider tone myself, and I suppose 
every man has, but then it is left to the individual 
inspector to decide what it means, and that is really 
the" objection I have to it. 

14851. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — And will you draw 
the conclusion that it is undesirable, if other means 
can be arrived at of maintaining a good standard in 
the schools, to continue the system of making the 
increments of teachers depend upon the merit marks? 
—I would personally like to see the merit marks 
abolished. I think the pigeon-holing of schools is a 
very troublesome thing and very unsatisfactory for the 
teacher. 

14852. It has not been a very serious question in your 
district? — Not in my district. I have only heard of it. 

14853. The information you have got is the result 
of your inquiries, and you are satisfied that the con- 
clusions ■ that you have laid before us represent the 
feeling of the teachers and the inspectors that you 
have consulted? — Yes. 

14853A. But you have no suggestion to make with 
regard to any improvement in the system of inspection 
that might further education? — Not in the system. Of 
course,* as regards the local conditions of the schools 
if the inspectors could be led to take those local con- 
ditions into account, and the changed conditions of 
schools, that is a thing that I think might be men- 
tioned apart from what you have said. Now in one 
of my own schools in Cavan we have lost a consider- 
able number of our brightest children by another school 
being introduced into the town for a different social 
class of children, a sort of higher school, not exactly an 
Intermediate school, but a school which has drawn 
off from my National school a good number of children. 


14854. Is that higher school under the National 
Board? — No, it is a private school. • 

14855. The Bishop on lloss.— A day school?— Yes, a 
private day school. 

14856. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— And you consider 
that the inspector ought to take into consideration 
the absence of those children drawn away to a higher 
school? — Quite so. 

14857. In arriving at a conclusion as to whether the 
school he was examining should bo ranked “ fail',” 
“good,” or “very good ”?— Yes, and especially with 
regard to tone, because there are a great number of 
those .children who are of the better-to-do class, and 
therefore their absence would have a sort of influence 
on the tone of the school, that is, judging tone by a 
certain standard; and I might say also that some- 
times it is very hard indeed to deal with the tone of a 
school judging it from the moral standpoint, and I 
may give you an instance. A boy was sent by 
his father to the school with a note. He was asked 
to give that note to the teacher. The boy was not 
very much inclined to stop the full time at- school; he 
was rather a scamp, and his father thought of a plan 
to persuade him to stay. This day in particular he 
wanted him to be there, and 1 he gave him a note, tell- 
ing him this note was asking the teacher to let him 
home before the conclusion of the school hour, that is, 
after religious instruetiou began, half an hour before 
the religious instruction would be completed. He 
gave the boy the note, and the teacher received it, and 
the teacher told him the contents of the note, and the 
boy said : “ Well, my father said otherwise.” He 
showed him the note, and it was, “ Please keep 
So-and-So till the end of religious instruction.” "When 
you get that sort of thing it is really a laughable thing, 
but, on the other hand, it has its pathos, because how 
can a teacher work against that influence? If you 
have a low moral tone in the neighbourhood, I think 
it has to be considered that the teacher has uphill 
work in facing that. 

14858. Mr. Kettle.*— You expect- uniformity, but 
don’t you expect the intellectual level or standard 
of a middle class school t-o be better than that of what 
we call a poor school? — Well my experience is not that 
it would be belter. I have had experience of both, 
and I may say that the results in my principal school 
are results which are very often better, but, of course, 
taken as a whole I think it is so. 

14859. That you would get a better standard of acqui-’ 
sition of knowledge? — Well you would in this way. 
You would have better reading (I find that), and there 
would be perhaps a little bit of refinement: you would 
expect that, of course ; but as regards the actual intel- 
lectual development (that is what you confine, mo to, I 
suppose), it would be hard to say in that ease. I do 
not know that the pupils of that school would be better- 
arithmeticians. 

14860. Do you yourself attach much importance to 
the tone of a school? — Well, of course, the difficulty 
is the question of tone. If you mean "by tone a higher 
moral level and brightness and intelligence encouraged 
among the children and cleanliness and tidiness, and 
all that, of course, I would say the question of tone 
is very important if it can be controlled. That- is the 
thing. 

14861. Could not personal cleanliness be controlled; 
is not that a matter that the teacher might be reason- 
ably expected to control? — Yes. 

14862. And he might be able even with a poor school 
to brighten up the look of tlie school?— -Yes. 

14863. Pictures are to be had very cheaply? — That 
is if they are within the teacher’s range. 

14864. So that there is an educational reality that 
does correspond with the word “ tone ”? — Yes; but 
that word is not defined (if it could be defined) even by 
the Board. I mean to say that the Board should say 
what they wanted; they should give details as to tone- 

14865. The Chairman. — I should think you might 
get 20 different definitions if you wanted them to define 
it? — I suppose so. 

14866. Mr. Kettle. — You would probably get 18 
refusals to define it. But your point is that the deter- 
mination of tone is left to the personal interpretation 
of the inspector? — Yes. 
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14867. And that, consequently you won’t get unifor- 
mly?— Yes, and especially as tone has been .made .a < 
parti cular point of late. 

, 14868. Mr,- Henuy.— Y ou -have told us that the 
inspectors have varying requirements, one Syntax and ■ 
another ■ Problems in .Arithmetic, and another Mental 
Arithmetic. . Now can you give us any explanation 
howit-is that these varying requirements have sprung 
up 'under the present system? — How it -is .that the 
inspectors. are led to make those points? ' 

.14869. Yes, exactly?— I can not. I do not under- 
stand what .the working of the Board is at all; whether 
the inspectors me getting instructions to make these 
points or -whether they are the inspector’s own par- 
ticular ideas, I don’t know. • • . " . ‘ 

14870. Could it in any way be connected with the 
{act -that we have a maximum programme, and the 
maximum programme represents an amount of know- 
ledge that no school is expected to attain to, and that 
there is room left for the inspectors then?— Oh, yes, 

I would agree with that, but I would say in reference 
to that, that there ought to be more elasticity both 
with regard to the programme and to the time table in 
view i of possibilities in- particular districts. 

14871.. What do you understand by more elasticity 
with regard to the programme?— That where a more 
extended programme of instruction or Syllabus could 
be adopted, it might be done, but where a limited 
one was only possible it might be wiser to expect the 

teacher only to work up to - a standard. 

.14872. Is it not possible for a teacher, w-ith the sanc- 
tion of the manager, to submit a modified programme 
to the B'oard for their approval?— Yes, that is so. ’ 
.'14878. Have any of your teachers done that?— No, 

I am not speaking of my own teachers. 

148741 But' any of the teaclierp in your own district 
that you know of ?— I do not know that they have over- 
done that or suggested a modified programme. 

14875. Supposing that there is liberty given te a 
teacher with the approval of the manager to submit. a 
modified ''programme, would not that meet yourpoirit. 
'—Yes, it would 'with regard to the programme, I sup- 
pose. With regard to .the time table, too, I think that 
it, might be possible to have a I little elasticity. In 
some places and. for some time , if might -be advisable to 
give ah extra half hour for some subjects, ana drop 
cult half an hour from some other subject. - 

14876; Well the time table has to be drawn up sub- 
ject to the approval of the inspector? — It has. , 

: 14877. And have' you ever had 'any 'experience -that 
a teacher wanted to modify his time table in the way 
you -suggest,’ and was refiised by the inspector . No. 

' 14878. Have they applied for permission?— No, not 
that I' know of; I have never' heard i of it. As I say 
the question does not arise ’in the district, that TO m 
my own neighbourhood. I am speaking 'only from 
information I hav'e got in -other districts. 

14879. You -object to the preseAt arrangement under 
which the manager does not -get notice of the -inspec- 
tion?— Yes, I think the manager should get due notice. 

14880. Do you think it - desirable that the teacher 
should get notice of that formal inspection?— For the 
general inspection I do; yes. . , . . 

14881.. On what grounds?— Well, for one thing, that 
it -would give the teacher the feeling that he was not 
being treated with suspicion, and that he was not being 
taken .at a disadvantage Another -tlung.is, that it might 

secure , a- better attendance of the children Supposing, 
for instance, they had a fair or a market day, and that 
some of the teacher’s best- children might happen to be 
absent from the school on that particular day, and the 
inspector goes to inspect the school, and if his 
inspection .is a thorough one; of course, the absence of 
these pupils would materially affect: the report of -has 
inspection, but if the teacher knew -beforehand %t 
the inspector was coming on such a-day, he might make 
a special 'effort to . have a -full attendance of his pupils. 

14882'. 'Arid do you believe - that the examination 
would 'act ' iii any way as a stimulus to the pupils l i 
think it -would. ‘ ' : , - 

14883. Would it.be likely to have. any effect on the 
attendance'?— Yes, I .think so; certainly it would affect 
tjie.iAttw^ne'e coming nearer to the examination. 


-14884. > Mr. Kettle.— You would not -object .to inci- 
dental visits being made without notice? — Oh, no,' only 
those on which the general report -would be. given;., 

. 14885. Mi-.'Henly.— A nd as far as.you know it.wpiild 
give satisfaction .to the managers? — It would.- : . • 
14886. They would be .better .pleased with that,. ar- 
rangement? — Yes, .that. I can say; . , > 

14887. You made one, suggestion, that a leaving cer- 
tificate, should be given as , low as the 5th -standard,?— 
Yes, I suggested that. . 

14888. Would there not be a danger, if you gave a .. 
leaving certificate - at that , stage, that a number of the 
children might think their education completed ' and 
leave .that school?— Yes;, but if a .higher; stan- 
dard .would be possible in the school, it might 
be given in the higher standard; but"- in • many 
of our schools we do not teach the 7tli standard., .The . 
only reason I mentioned . that is rthat there would be 
comparatively a very small number of children in the 
higher standard, and -it would be very hard for .the- 
inspector to. judge from two. or .three children (as it 
might be in the case, of a small school) as to what .the 
merit of. the school was. I see the difficulty, of course. 

14889. But suppose you give the leaying certificate 
or anything equivalent to it to a boy 'after passing 
through the 5th standard , which is- at a very early stag©,, 
would there not be a danger of - his thinking that he had 

? ;ot 'sufficient education, and -leaving the school per r 
laps become a loafer?— Well,-, it might not be necessary 
tc> give the certificate at the time it was won; >if the 
inspector, spy, examined the children with a view -to 
that. ’ ‘ 1 • 

14890. Have you the Compulsory Attendance A,cfc-jn 
your district? — In Cavan town. - - 

14891. Do you find any tendency of pupils, to, -leave 
schooLpexmanently at an earlier-age since that -Act was 
introduced than before?— Yes, I think so ;-I think they 
are inclined to leave it at 14. ' 

• 14892. Just on the limit when they can escape .the 
meshes of the' law?— Yes, T 'think so. - 

. 14898. And. if that be so in the case of compulsory 
attendance, would it not be probable that the granting 
of a leaving certificate at an earlier age might have the 
same tendency?— Well,. it would not be .quite the same 


the -5th - standard ? , ' '• : 

14895. Mr.. Henly. — -I suppose it would be about 
12 ? — I only suggested the 6th standard, but you could 
give it in-th-e -6th or 7th. -The difficulty in that case 
would-be that there would be a number of schools. that 
would not have that, standard to work on. 

- 14896. You said that the inspectors in -some 
cases treat the teachers with suspicion. Have you 
lia'd much experience of that yourself? — Well, I have a 
little experience. I have known -an inspector to- go to 
a school -three 'successive' days at different hours. ' 
•14897. With what object was that done?— I -think it 
was don© to see that the school was being properly 
worked, and that the attendance was correct. 

14898. Was properly recorded ?-^-Was properly 

recorded. 

14899. And surely, if the teacher is doing his work 
faithfully, he would not object to the inspector going to 
live in the school with him?— Personally, it I was -a 
teacher, I would resent it I must say. I am- sure that 
if my Bishop proposed to come and live with^m'e 
(though bishops are the kindest of men), I would take 
it as 'a great -honour, but if I -had the feeling at .the 
back of my mind that he wanted to make sure that -I 
was attending to my -business, -T am afraid the honour 
would be discounted. I think that is an important 
matter, because it -just does lead to the very thing that 
I presume you want to get rid of, and that is this 
feeling of unrest -.and dissatisfaction between the-teacher 
and the -inspector.' . . . . ■ • 

14900. 'And yob 'say that th'e ' inspector gives yer-y 
little pi'aise?— Yes.ri - ! ' 1 

14901. 'With plenty, of fault-finding?— Yes. 

14902. Are you aware that has long been a ebarac- 
terUtic of msfoctior. in this country ?— Well , I h*ve 
khoWfi it to be so from my ; own experience, but that 

does riot 'go very far "back. . - 

B 
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14908. I think you will find if you look at the report 
of the Social Science Congress held here in Dublin in 
1861 that Mr. FitzGerald, head inspector, road a paper 
in which he said he inspected a school that was taught 
by a female teacher, and after the inspection that he 
gave her some little praise for the way the work was 
conducted, and the lady burst into tears, and he asked 
her why and she said : “ I have been teaching for 18 
years and this is the first word of commendation I have 
heard during all that time.” That is on record. 
Now, what would be the advantage, as far as you can 
judge, of the inspector not consulting the observation 
book before he makes his report, or not consulting the 
previous minutes? — He would be able to form an inde- 
pendent opinion as regards the proficiency of the 
school. You mean, of course, as regards his fur- 
nishing his report? 

14904. Yes? — Well, he could give an opinion 
as to the general state in which he found the 
school, apart from what record the teacher or the 
school might have had previously. A teacher might 
have very considerably worked up the school from the 
time of the previous inspection and there might have 
been two or three unsatisfactory reports against the 
teacher which would naturally make the inspector a 
little bit suspicious in inspecting the school 

14906. But do you not think it would also cut the 
other way. Suppose he found in the observation book 
that the school was bad, and that having inspected the 
school himself he thought it “ good,” would not 
that be in favour of the teacher, that he had remedied 
some of the defects of the school ? — I would say that his 
•opinion ought to be absolutely independent of the pre- 
vious inspection in the matter. As regards his own dis- 
tinctive standard he knows whether the school is in- 
different or good or unsatisfactory, and if he finds it to 
be a good school and it was bad before, then, of course, 
the teacher deserves credit. 

14906. And would he not deserve more credit if he 
had raised it from “bad” to “good” than if the 
previous report was “ good ”? — I do not exactly see 
that. 

14907. Would it not show what an improvement he 
had affected in the school? — Yes; the teacher should 
get credit for that improvement I should say. 

14908. And how is the inspector to know whether 
there has been an improvement or whether the faults 
pointed out in previous inspections were remedied or 
not if he doeB not consult the book to know what they 
were? — Oh, yes, that is assuming that a knowledge of 
the state of the school previously was necessary for the 
inspection to do the school justice. 

14909. You agree that it would be necessary to know 
what was the state of the school. Take the case of 
a highly efficient teacher going into a bad school which 
was in a very low state of efficiency, would it not be the 
interest of that teacher that there should be an inspec- 
tion of the school on the day that he took charge of it, 
so that he would not bo responsible? — Oh quite so; in 
the case of a change of teachers, but that would not 
-militate against the present teacher supposing the 
previous result had been “ bad.” 

14910. And in the same way supposing the teacher 
•of the school in one year gets an unfavourable report 
-and when the inspector comes next year and reads the 
minutes and sees what the state of the school was that 
day twelve months and then judges of the condition at 
-present, if he finds an improvement, would not the 
effect of that be to raise the estimate of the work done 
by the teacher during the year? Would not that be 
making the previous nfeglect of the teacher a point in 
his favour? — I do not like to put a premium on laziness 
In one year which leads to success in the following 
year. 

14911. But do you not think that it is to a man’s 
credit if he has redeemed his mistake? — But it is not 
his own personal mistake, it is the influence he has had 
on the school previously. I think he deserves to suffer 
for that to some extent, but I would guard him from 
that, by the inspector not seeing the report of the 
previous year before he made his own report. 

14912. Could you show me in what wav it would 
militate against the teacher’s interest? — I know that 
this is the case from teachers that I have spoken to, 


that where “ fair ” is the report- of the school it is 
very hard for that teacher to get “ good.” 

14913. What you mean is that under these circum- 
stances the inspector does not form an independent 
judgment, but relies on the two previous reports; but 
I do not think that that is consistent with the complaint 
that has been made in a great many places that there 
is a want of uniformity amongst the inspectors, for 
want of uniformity shows certainly that they do 
exercise an independent judgment? — Yes, but I think 
that rather confuses the issue, because if an inspector 
takes into account the previous inspections of the 
school when he is making a new report, I think he is 
biassed to some extent, whereas I think an inspector 
ought to be able to make a report independently of 
anything when he went into the school. 

14914. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you say the educa- 
tion of the children was improved or not in the last 
few years? — I think there is an improvement. 

14915. For after-life are they better educated now — 
had you any experience of the results system yourself? 
— Well, I was not manager at the time, but I have 
been in parishes where the results system was worked. 

14916. Would you say that the children are better 
educated now than they were then? — I would, yes. 

14917. I suppose you had plenty of opportunities 
of seeing children going from a primary school to a 
factory? — Yes. 

14918. Did you ever hear any complaint from em- 
ployers that the young people were not as well edu- 
cated now as they were previously? — No, I never heard 
it; it never came to my knowledge. 

14919. You think they are as well educated now for 
their future career as they were under the results 
system? — I do, yes. 

14920. You were speaking of the school building, 
that that had a good deal to say to tone, and that 
pictures brightened the place. Do you think that the 
teachers ought to have to provide those pictures out of 
their own pockets? — No, no. 

14921. Did you over hear of cases in which teachers 
had to provide equipment such as maps and books and 
pictures? — I have not heard of any cases. 

14922. Now, would you be in favour of a teacher 
getting the notice of inspection? — Yes, decidedly yes. 

14923. How long notice? — Well, in sufficient time to 
have a satisfactory attendance in the school on the 
day of the inspection; perhaps two or three days’ 
notice. 

14924. The objection is that the teacher might brush 
up and get his school into a certain state which is not 
its normal state? — That could not be done in two or 
three days. 

14925. You think it is fairer to the teacher that he 
should get notice? — Yes, I do. 

14926. And to the managers too? — Yes. 

14927. The manager at present does get notice? — 
Oh, yes, but only just on the very day of the inspection. 

14928. And that is a confidential notice and you ore 
not to impart it to the teacher? — Well, we have never 
had any directions with regard to that. It used to be 
regarded as confidential, but, of course, I never impart 
it to the teacher, because I have not an opportunity, 
because as a rule before I could communicate with tEe 
teacher or be at the school the inspector is already there. 

14929. I think we have had it in evidence that the 
inspector writes to the manager saying that he is 
coming to the school on such a day, and asking him 
to treat it as confidential? — That has been the case in 
former times. 

14930. In your experience? — Oh, yes, it has been in 
my experience in former years. 

14931. Mr. Kettle. — Don’t the neighbouring schools 
get' to know that he is going to inspect? — He does not 
inspect the schools in succession. Do you mean the 
senior inspector? 

14932. Yes? — They get an idea that the senior in- 
spector is about, but it might be a false alarm. I 
think there ought to be some incentive to the teachers 
to improve their qualifications for teaching in the way 
of study, as regards personal study apart from the 
school. 

14933. The Chairman. — Would that be a return to 
the old examination for promotion? — No; I would not 
suggest that promotion should depend upon it, hut that 
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■ome prize or something in return for ^ satisfactory cx- 
mhnation should be oiered. I would mete it a per- 
feofclv optional voluntary thing, and it would give a 
teacher who might be studiously inclined an oppor- 
tunity to develop his or her mind, and that would be 
nood for the school. 


14934. Mr. Henly. — We bad a great deal of discus- 
sion on that point that you have raised, and the Com- 
missioners have latterly provided a higher certificate. 
They have issued a circular with reference to it within 
the last couple of days or last week, and I think the 
tendency will he in the direction of what you suggest. 


Mr. Charles H. Todd, Principal of Ballymacarrett Road National School, Belfast, examined. 


14935. The Chairman. — I think you are principal of 
the Ballymacarrett Road school. Am I right in that? 
— You are, sir. 

14936. How long have you been principal?— Since 
the 1st of January, 1873. 

14937. That is a long time i — it is. 

14938. And were you principal of any school betore 
that?— I was only 18 or 19 years of age. 

14939. How many years have you been principal/ 

40 years; X opened it as a National school. 

14940. And I Buppose it has grown greatly since you 
. n T7 — t oVwmi* an ohildrpn infants 


14952. Well, it seems we officially have no knowledge 
of that. Will you put that in afterwards? — -Yes, I 
have two copies. 

14953. What I want to find out is when the move- 
ment began? — The first letter! that we wrote to the 
National Board was I think on the 28th of November, 
1910. 

14954. I suppose you had beeu talking over this 
matter and considering the propriety of getting these 
things investigated? — Yes; I am sure I am within the 
■'14940 And'I .oppose it Has growu greatly »„<* you mark when I say we were at least six months or more 
went there?— Yes, I W Uboot 80 child,.,, ihtota ” * the ground, ol oomplamt, I want 
when I went there. I bod 9 assistants a , n genGra l foe grounds you had for 

a! one time. My attendance » now reduced by order ^ to investigation, so that in the end of 

of the National Board to 275. 1.-.1 — 

14941. What was the maximum?— On Borne days 4 /u. 

14942. And that has been reduced by the Board? 

Yes, to 275. , „ 

14943 And how many assistants have you now/— 

Only 6; at that time I had 9 assistants and 10 monitors. 

14944 Your building must have been of considerable 
capacity to take in 470?-Yes; it was at that time 
generally in the summer that it was so large, and we 
had a very large playground and we used the play- 
ground. We went in for open air teaching a good 
deal. 

14945. How long 


wishing to nave an investigation, so mao m ™ vj. 
1910 you had made up your mind to ask for such an 
investigation; and in the year 1910 I suppose you had 
been corresponding or talking with one another on the 
subject? — Yes. 

14956. For months? — Yes, we had any number of 
meetings. 

14957. Because I perceive that the lowering of marks 
of which you complain took place in the years 1907-8-9? 
— That is so, sir. 

14958. As compared with the years preceding up to 
1906?— Yes. , , . , 

a cut. . , , 14959 Should I be right in saying that the chief 

14945. How long is it te p ground of complaint and the one which really had the 

duced?-Well, Bmoerny ms^ctmn. legion influence in making you ask f or this inter- 

you from the letter from the Board. The iette ^, iew ^ as an apparently serious lowering of marks in 


the Board, is dated 12th of June, 1912. 

Co. Down, No, 10,867. School, Ballymacarrett Road. 

“ Office of National Education, 

Dublin, 12th June, 1912. 

Revd. Sir,— In forwarding for your information the 
accompanying extracts from the inspector’s general 
report on the above-named school, dated the 21st 
and 22nd of May, 1912, I am directed by the Corn- 


principal influence in making you u&k. ^ 

view was an apparently serious lowering of markB in 
the year 1906 in the Belfast district?— That is so. 

14960. And that the lowering took place in such a 
rapid and apparently sudden way in 1906 that you 
became alarmed? — That is so. 

14961. And the promotions and increments were 
thereby stopped? — Yes. • 

14962. I understand that was the principal ground of 
complaint that you had?— Yes, that was the principal 
ground of complaint. 

14963. Now, with regard to the total number of 


and 22nd of May, 1912, I am directed by the Com- 14903 . Now, with regard to the total number of 
missioned of National Education to request that marks lowered) it appeared, as compared with the 
pending the provision of adequate accommodation in years before 1906, that is from 1904 to 1906, in 1907, 
accordance with the terms of Rule 185 of the Code, 1908 , and 1909, your marks had been lowered to such 

’ - — ■*■*''' a n extent that you alleged that 47 per cent, of the 

schools had been reduced ?— We did. We got cireman 
sent out by Dr. Bingham and Mr. Woodward to the 
Presbyterian and Church managers respectively and 
theY got a return! of the number of schools. They did 
not give us the names of the schools but they calculated 
the percentage and I think it was about 47. I am a 
Churchman myself. 

14964. It is given in the memorandum* of the report 
of your interview with the Resident Commissioner? 
That is right then, sir. 

14965. And then Mr. Boyd says on page 170 of that 
report what I could not reconcile, that most of the 
schools had been reduced?— Yes. 

14966. I think you will find Mr. Boyd says that most 
of the- schools have been reduced?— That is perfectly 
February, 19117 — it was. true. We say most of the schools. We mean all that 

14949. Now, you and your brother teachers had been we were able to find out. 
considering for some time the necessity of making re- 14967 _ It d id not refer to the schools of the whole 
presentations about their grievances?— Yes. district hut only to certain schools that you flad 

thp "e 

life to too* how long before etkof Febioa^, 1911, t , but we i teacher, toew a 

you were thinking of going to the National ="“'4 “J number of otheV. where the teacher, refused to 

^£ e S1e«rTu! ?t°was °a ^ considerable S f , because they thought the, would he penahtod 

““ Appendix VIII. 1 Yfd, Appendin'^.' * 10699. ^ ^ 


accordance wim me xerma " — , ’ 

you will instruct the teacher to reduce me number 
of pupils on the rolls in the manner specified in that 
rule to a number sufficient to maintain an average 
attendance of 275, the number required for the pre- 
sent staff -of six assistants. 

I am, Revd. Sir, your obedient Servant, 
W. J. Dilwobth, Secretary." 

14946. That is addressed to the Revd. G. G. Mervyn? 
— Yee, the Revd. George Gore Mervyn, M.A. 

14947. Now, I go on to the subject of your well- 
known deputation* to the Resident Commissioner when 
you brought up your complaints? Yes. 

14948. That deputation, after some correspondence, 
was received by the Resident Commissioner on the 6th 
February, 1911? — It was. 
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14969. I will take 1 Hr. M'Millan’s marking?— I 
would rather you would ask Mr. Boyd about that.' 

"i.4970. But the facts were that Mr. M’Millan gave 
8:4' “ very good’s ” against 23 for the whole of Ireland 
as Mr. Boyd alleges, and'36. 7 “ good’s ” asogainst 48.9 
for the rest of Ireland? — Of course, we get these out 
of the Commissioners’ blue book. 

14971. You do not wish to deal with that? — No. 
14972. You say that . promotion and increment were 
stopped in a great number of cases by this lowering o'f 
marks.? — Yes. 

14978. And- you thought that a great injustice was 
done? — We know that. 

•14974. Was that by reduction of the marks, of the 
thirdcyear of the-triennial period? — Yes, and I can give 
you i examples of 'that if you wish. 

14975. Were you affected yourself? — I was reduced, 
but' my salary is a good deal bigger than the maximum, 
and of :course I did not suffer financially. That is, I 
did' not suffer by the reduction of marks; the only wav 
I suffered was by the reduction of the average. 

14976. Who was your inspector? — Mr. Dewar was 
the inspector who reduced my school. 

14977. He was senior inspector? — He was senior 
inspector. 

• 14978; And who was his junior? — The previous 
junior was Mr. O’Connell. I got “very good” from 
him and then Mr. Dewar reduced me. 

14979. And what did the reduction amount to in 
your case?— From “ very good ” to “ good.” 

14980. In the third year? — It did not affect me, but 
r'cair give you the year. 

14981. But you state, for instance, that a school that 
had ..got “ very good ” for five years was then reduced 
at the end of those five years in the third year of a 
triennial .period by a new senior inspector. . That 
statement is made on page 167*? — Yes,. the school I re- 
fer to. is Dundonald. I did not' give the name of the' 
s’chool, because at that time I' had not the permission 
of tlie .teacher to do so. 

. 1^82- Dundonald is the school you refer to?— Yes. 

14983, -And does my statement represent the fact 
that you wished to put before the Resident Commis- 
sioner?— Yes. 

14984. Who was the senior inspector who reduced 
that? 1 — Dewar. 

14985." Your inspector?- — My inspector. 

. 14986. Now, you said you would give us some ex- 
amples. . Perhaps it would be well if you did?— Well, 
that .is. ah .example I refer to. 

<! -14987. Dundonald National school? — Dundonald 

National school in that case... 

’14988. If got' five " very good’s ”? — It did! 

,14989. And it was reduced to “ good ”? — And it was 
reduced .to “ good,” and of course Mr. Weir, the 
teacher,- did' not get his increment. I do not know 
whether he got it since. 

14990. Mr. Henly. — Y ou are under-marking that 
school, it got 8 “ very good’s?— But at that time, when 
I was making the statement that was my information 
from the teacher. He was referring in that case to the 
triennial period, and he told me he had 6 “ very 
good’s. ” He meant that in the first triennial -period 
he had got “ very good ” and in the second period he 
had got 2 “ very good’s,”' and a- “ good ” in the-third. 
But at that time -also these papers were not prepared. 
They were not prepared till your Committee sat. 

14991. The Chairman. — That was Dundonald school! 
Now, will you add to this some other examples?— Well, 
there is one great example -of the effects; of the - mark- 
ing on a teacher that we have learned since who did 
not, suffer financially, that' is ■ through the marks on 
Ballysillan school. 

14992. That is under Mr. Woodward? — That is under 
Mr. Woodward! I know the teacher of that sehoo). 
I did not take any of these. cases specially. 

14993. I thought you made a collection of examples? 
r— No, I had not time. 

14994. Let us proceed then, assuming that you will 
6end in these?: — I. will do that. 


14995. Now, you were greatly startled- by this. reduc, 
tion, which amounted according to the statement, of rthe 
inspectors, to' s6 much.. Of course,' you 'knew that’ .all 
along? — Yes. . 

14996. There is a table on page 197* oh, the statistics 
of inspectors. The table given there shows the number 
of “ excellents ” and “ very good’s ” in 1904 and 1905? 
— Yes. 

14997. Do you see the table there? — Yes. 

14998. There were 182 “excellents*” aird “very 
good’s,!' at the highest, in 1904? — Yes. 

14999. They fell to 152 in 1906?— That is so, . 

15000. So that fall had begun before 1906? — Yes, but 
it was in the year 1906. There was very little fall 
between 1905 and 1906. 

16001. But then there was a serious fall in 1906 
and 1907?— Yes. 

15002. From 182 to 152?— Yes. 

15003. Then from 1907-8-9 the variat'on was from 
152 to 112? — Yes, to 114 and then 110 and then the last 
year 112. 

15004. Then it comes to this that from 1904 to. the 
last, year the fall was from 182 to 112? — Yes, that is 
what they gave us. 

15005. The chief inspectors prepared these statistics 
themselves? — They did. 

15006. And between 1906, as I make it lout, and 
1907-8, which are separated only by a year, or a year- 
and-a-half, the drop was from 152 to 114? — Thai is so. 

15007. Is that correct? — That is correct. . ' . , ,' 

15008. Now, going on to the Co. Down, the “ very 
good’s ” in 1906-7. were 14?- — I see that. 

15009. The “ very good’s ” in 1909-10 \yerp 2?— 
That is so, sir. . ' 

15010! The “ fair’s ” in 1906 were 20? — Yes.' 

15011. In 1909 they had risen to 32?- — Yes. 

15012. Thorc was one “ middling ’’..in 1906, apd .the 
*? middling’s ""had risen to 5 in 1909. Is$iat correct? 
— That is correct, sir: 

15013. Now we. have got' the statistics of' the chief 
inspectors and you say that you agree with those' statis- 
tics? — Yes, as far as we know. We do not know where 
tlie-y -got : all these, from. 

15014. But still we may assume that they are 
correct? — Oh, yes, I' assume that they are correct. 

15015. The next point is, to what do you and your 
friends attribute- that serious fall? — Well, certainly 
we were under the impression that the inspectors had 
got instructions, from- the National Board to. reduce .the 
marks.- •' • . 

15016. At the interview that was ; distinctly denied, 
I remember, by the -Resident Commissioner?— It was. 

15017. Now, do you still hold the belief that it was 
due to- central instructions? — We. do.. i* , 

- • 15018. Instructions that came from the office.?— We 
do; we believe that there were instructions, sent from 
the .office. 

15019. In other words, that certain inspectors were 
instructed or sent down with instructions to stiffen the 
inspection? — Yes. Do you see, Sir Samuel, some- 

where in this report it states that the Resident Com- 
missioner visited the schools where he believed that the 
inspector had been lenient, and that inspector was 
sent to another district out of the' circuit altogether. 
We say it was - a good hint to other inspectors what 
to do. * ,’.J 1 ! 

15020. At the same time you have the distinct’ 
denial of the head of the department- that he issued any 
instructions?— We have. 

15021. Then I thought I discovered in another part 
of your statement that you attribute the raising of the 
standard to the chief' inspector, Mr. Hynes, that! he 
was the root' of the evil, if evil it was? — Well, certainly 
when we went' up to Dr. Starkie we. thought that. 

15022. It is- down in one of your statements-?— We 
certainly thought Mr. Hynes was the Cause of the 
whole thing. I must say that personally I did 'not 
hold: the same opinion. : , ' ' • ■ • 

15023. With regard to Mr. Hynes?— No, I did not; 

15024. You did not regard him as inclined to undub 
severity? — Well, I' can only speak for nly self. personally; 
I knew Mr. Hynes very well', and I', considered h'iin 
very fair as far as I knew. He visited itiv school once 


* Vide Appendix VIII. 
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with regard to cookery, and I have the date of his visit 
-md I can give it to you somewhere here. Mr. Hynes 
visited my school and spoke to the manager. 

15026 In what capacity did he come? — As chief of 
inspection. He came with regard to cookery. We had 
not introduced cookery, and Mr. Hynes remarked that 


too harshly • ex- 


15047. You think that they 1 
pressed? — Yes. • 

15048. That they confirm • the charge that inspectors 
are wanting in courtesy to. the teachers? — Yes; ' ■ 

15049. In connection with- that, we have- had 
it before us again and again that under this new system 
'"'-I of the great evils of the inspection is that the in- 
1 1 -- ! — i-advise-rs of 


. experience?— That is my own 


ftmaU 1 grate) ^ome fooke^T eoutd be 1 taught%Sl in spectors do not seem to regard thernselves as advii 
mv presence he said in the school to the manager that : the teachers, but rather as critics ?-Well, that- 

The work could not be carried on in this school' if 
the-diseipline was not perfect, as it is.” Ihose are 
the' exact words he -used to my manager in my presence. 

15026. Did he write it in the book? — No, he did not, 
sir: be did not write anything in the book. 

- 15027. And still ' you are inclined to think that he 
was not a man of undue severity?— Well, I am only 
sneaking as I found him. . , . , , , 

in*- O-ft tjXrJZ BWdo you think M « tod'luttcrf-rtliink 

i a dead letter. 


contention. 

15050. Is that yo - 
experienee. 

15051. . I suppose that you are aware that in circulars 
issued in the name of the Board inspectors are warned 
to consider themselves as advisers and friends: of the 
teachers? — Ye9, I have heard it. 

15052. And not to be always fault-finding?- — I have 


that they attribute the thing a great deal to Mr. Hynes?' 

15029 . Still you think that the change was a sudden 
one?— It was certainly. . . . ,, , 

15030. And it was due to certain inspectors suddenly 

raising their standard?— Yes 

15031. As compared with the years before 1906. 

i alleged on the other side that the 


15054. In the Belfast district?— In many cases in 
the Belfast district. 

15055. It would not be true of all your ■ inspectors, 
would it — a man like Mr. Lavelle?— I did not -know 
Mr. Lavelle. ' ^ . 

15056.. I find he appears -to have escaped all 'criti- 
cism? — Of- course, I did not know -Mr. Lavelle. 
orte S4the introduction ol the new UOW. There ' is -mother point. You soy 
I ars onmi> of which at any the inspectors must have been acting on instructions, 


mp were vears during some of which at any the inspectors must Have been acting on mssruosious, 

' 's own way and they are given a perfectly free 
You may take it- from me that : one of ' your 


marking would be very lenient, because the programme 
was new to the teachers?— Yes, I have heard and read 


15033. Was there anything in that?— Well, they may 
have been a little easy the first year or so, but I did 
not know. . ... • , 

15034. But it has been told us again and again, and 
you would naturally expect that when a perfectly new 
system is introduced the teachers would not be dealt 
very hardly with for the first years of that system?— 

l ean understand’ that. . , 

15085. Especially when they would have to teach 
new subjects?— Yes, I cau understand that. 

15036. And some of 'them old and unaccustomed to 
changes? — Yes, I am one of those old ones myself. 

: 15037. Is' it' not possible therefore that there may 
have been a considerable amount of leniency in those 
years? — Well, I- have never found it, but whether I 
had harder inspectors or not I do -not know - , but I found 
the' inspectors were always gentlemanly at the begin- 
ning at any rate. Tf they were pretty -stiff or anything 
like that, I did not object when they were courteous. 

15038. You have mentioned ungentlemanly conduct on 
th'e part' of the inspectors. I do not like to introduce 
the subject, b'ut still it has been brought before us -and 
we are bound to ask the question. Have you come 
across any instance of ' this discourteous treatment of 
teachers? — Well, not very many, sir. 

15039. Any personally yourself? — Not many, one or 
tWo perhaps. 


hand. — j — , - 

friends said the inspectors were given too free a hand . 
— Yes, I heard that. I do not think I used_ that ex- 
pression. 


; I that said that it was evident that 


•It i 


■ in my 


they were acting under instructions, 
statement here. . 

15058. And you would not agree with the other, that 
they are given too free a hand? — Wellj in that ' case 
there was some contradiction in terms. ’ • 

15059. I' thought it might perhaps be reconcilable, 
but it puzzled me a little. However, you do not want 
to dwell upon tliut? — No. 

15060. Now, as to' the statement' that you heard 
from an- inspector' (I do- not know whether it was 
actually you or one of your friends who heard it) that 
there ivas ' no -effective teaching in Belfast?— It was 
Mr. Dewar: ‘‘When an inspector stated, -20 -years 
before he was stationed • in -Belfast, ‘ that there was 
no effective teaching' there” in 1 certain subjects;’’ I 
had that iti my statement' on the authority of Mr. 
William Mooi'c,- principal teacher of Short ' Strand 
School. 

15061. When was that statement made? — He said he 
knew Mi-; Dewar personally very well, Mr. Dewar 
was- oh a- visit in Belfast 20 years ago said it to 
him then, lie also stated the same thing to other 
teachers as inspector in ’Belfast a few months after he- 
arrived. 

15062. After he arrived in - your district?— Yes, alter 


'15040. I think it is Mr. Knight, one of your brother .... 

teheliem, who -a,- that his experience™ that the, he amvedm our distnot. 
were always courteous? — Yes, he said that in my 
presence. . 

15041. And some of your brethren say -just the very 
opposifcc ? — Yes, that' is so. 

'15042'. Does that arise simply from the fact that they 
had' different inspectors?— I' think every man speaks 
as. he finds the inspectors. . . , ... . 

15043. Itr appeared to me that' Mr Knight might 
have met different people from Mr- Boyd, for instance, 
or Mr. Larmour?— Mr. Boyd complained about Mr. 

M* Milton, and I think Mr. Larmour complained about 

others ; . but. I' speak more myself with regard to what a note ol it. ■ ifc _ 

' personally, and about' my. own perfectly true, and 1 can stand over it. 


has been 'said fo mo i 


15063. Would that be about 1900?— Well, I cau 
give you the date. And when he told another 
teacher a few months after he arrived that there .was 
no effective teaching in Belfast. ” ' Mr. Dewar told me 
that on the 25th of February, 1907; that there was no 
effective teaching at all in Belfast! _ 

15064-. That was sai'd in y'our - own presence?— It was • 
mid to me by Mr. Dewar on the tWi oi FebtuiiJ, 19W. 

15065. Would that take in the whole town of Belfast. 
—Well that is what he said. Those are the exact- 
words. I keep -a diary and when I went home I took 
Anything that I can state ' myself is 
juncuuiv , 1UU , „nd l can stand over it. 

15066“ You ’are positive, having taken it down, that 


scliSol; in the obietvatioua oi inspeetots. , thoYwer6 U thc'w4Ts'riBed?— YAi I took it down as 

■ ,15044. Do you mean that those- observations have goon ag Mr> p ewa ,. left me, and I 'arrived at home, 
heen-harsh?— They are not true. 15067. Was - th : at shortly after he left? — Yes, in'less 

16045. They have been harsh?— They have', I mean' - than 15 minutes. , x . . v - ^ 

in the observations. in -reply to -our statement. 15068. Did you make -any remark to him / xes. we 


•observation book ,too that I know are not true. 


tion and being under -local control. 


* Vide Appendix VIII. 
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16069. About being under local control 2 — He told me 
that he thought that would bo a bad thing for the 
teachers in. Belfast, and that if lie examined a school 
and found it was not well up, all he would have to do 
was to write to the Town Clerk or tho authorities and 
tell them that that school was not well up, and the 
• result would be that that teacher would be warned by 
the authorities that if he had not the school up on his 
next visit, he would be dismissed. 

15070. And did he wish for that system?— I do not 
remember exactly what he said further except that. 

15071. Did he think that such a system was pos- 
sible? — I think he did. My contention. I may tell 
you, was that if he did that sort of thing about myself, 
1 thought that they would hardly believe him in the 
Corporation, as I was longer in Belfast than he was, 
and my work was known. 

15072. Well, ho seems to have wished for a system 
of that kind? — Well, I cannot recollect the words that 
he used, but it certainly left that impression on my 
mind. 

15073. It is stated that the teachers of Belfast some 
years ago were regarded as the cream of the profession? 
— Yes, I think I read that. 

15074. And that that was due to the fact that owing 
to the greater attractiveness of the salaries in Belfast 
it used to draw men from all parts of Ireland? — Yes. 

15075. You think it did in those years?— Well, I 
came from the country myself. 

16076. Did mauy of your friends come? — Well, Mr. 
Boyd, another member of the deputation came, from 
tho country. 

15077. And Mr. Knight? — I cannot say where Mr. 
Knight came from, but I think Mr. Larmour came 
from the country and Mr. Thompson. 

15078. Those were all your leaders? — And Mr. Elliott, 
who was chairman of this inspection Committee; he 
came from Bushmills. 

15079. It is true of the leaders? — Yes. 

15080. The Bishop of Ross. — Do you mean from the 
country or from about Belfast? — From all parts. 

. 15081. All the country means all Ireland? That is 
what I mean. 

15082. From all Ireland? — Yes. 

15083. The Chairman. — Do you think there are men 
drawn from the South and West? — I know teachers in 
Belfast at the present time who came from Cork. 

15084. Mr. Henlv. — Was Perry a Cork man? — He 
was, and so also was the head teacher in St. Saviour’s. 
He came from Cork, and his predecessor too. 

15085. The Chairman. — When there is a vacancy 
does the manager advertise that vacancy widely over 
Ireland? — I think ho does, and I think ho also refers 
perhaps to the training colleges. Professor Henly 
would know if that is the fact. 

Mr. Henly. — Wo cannot supply men for large 
schools, but the principal teachers are registered, and 
they request us to keep their names on that register, 
and if a name is down, the Principal of the College will 
do what he can to get ex-students promoted , so that a 
good many are recommended by him in that way. 

15086. The Chairman. — So that it appears to be true 
that Belfast has in past years drawn a good number of 
teachers from other districts? — That is perfectly true. 

15087. The Bishop of Ross.- — Can you give any idea 
of what proportion? — I could not, hut a great many of 
our friends are from the country. 

15088. Tho Chairman. — There is a statement on page 
169* which seems to imply that the equipment and the 
state of the building have in some cases led to a lower- 
ing of the mark? — Yes. 

15089. Do you adhere to that? — I do, and I will give 
you proof of that. The first I will give you- is from 
Mr. Honau, who is a junior inspector. On the 12th 
of January, 1910, he said to me that when the inspec- 
tors had reduced the marks in the schools in Belfast 
the managers would be compelled to build new schools 
or improve tho existing ones. 

15090. That is that the mark would be lowered to 
put pressure on the managers? — That is the entire 
meaning of it. Now, in connection with that I will 
give you a copy of a report that I copied of Mr. Single- 
ton. principal of the Sedley school. It is not connected 
with the school in which I am a teacher. This 
occurred on the 4th of November. 1909. Mr. 

* 'Vide Appendix VIII. 


Honau reduced the school to “ fair.” I ar ^ 
going to read his report " The school on 'the 
whole is efficiently conducted. The teachers are 
efficient, but work under difficulties, due to the 
defects in tho school rooms and furnishing and 
they have to deal with an irresponsible class difficult 
to impress.” These are the words of tho report. I 
give that as an example. The next report on the same 
school was in 1911. There was no inspection in 1910- 
but on tho 1st of February, 1911, Mr. Honan gave a 
school “ good ” and wrote : — •“ The school is efficiently 
conducted ” (in the other case he said “ on the whole ’’) 
“ the school is efficiently conducted aud its general 
condition shows an improvement on tho level of last 

year.” Mr. Kelly, on 25th September, 1912, wrote: 

“Were it not for a certuin laxity in tho discipline, 
the school would probably be. classed as ‘ very good.’ ’’ 
I want to refer then, if you will permit me, to mv own 
report. 

15091. That report in 1909, which was the worst 
report, was partially duo to the state of tho building 
and equipment? — Yes, because Mr. Honan says : “ The 
school on the whole is efficiently conducted. The 
teachers arc efficient but work under difficulties, due 
to defects in the school rooms and furnishing.” 

15092. Arc you aware that tho theory of the. Board is 
that these defects are not to he accounted against the 
teacher? — I know that is stated. 

15093. You know Clause 11 of the General Report-!?— . 
Yes, I know that. 

15094. That the disadvantages from these things are 
to be taken into account in the inspector’s report? — Yes. 

15095. That is the interpretation of the Board?— 
That is the interpretation . 

15096. You do not think that is the interpretation 
the teachers put on it? — 1 do not, sir. 

15097. You allege that that is not acted on? — It may 
be, since the circular came out, but up to then it was 
not. I have here my own report, ‘ good.” This is 
my first reduction. 

15098. 'What is the date? — 7th of October, 1908. 
Mr. Dewar is tho inspector and ho says : “ The school 
is much overcrowded.” 

15099. That is before your numbers were reduced? — 
Oh, yes : “ The classrooms are unsuitable and badly 
ventilated, and the desk accommodation is so limited 
that the infant pupils receive scarcely any instruction 
or lessons in them. Under such circumstances high 
class work cannot be done.” 

15100. The point of that is that the equipment and 
state of the building affect the merit mark of the 
school? — Yes, and I think I have shown you the 
reasons. 

15101. Was that “ good ” a reduction on previous 
years? — Yes, I had two “ excellent’s,” and five s ‘ very 
good’s.” 

15102. “ Good ” in 1908 was a reduction of the 
mark? — A reduction of the mark of 1907. 

15103. In 1907 you had “ excellent ”? — I had “ very 
good." I might call your attention now to another 
matter, for fear I might forget it, when this observa- 
tion book was sent up to the Education Office, when 
the inspectors were to make what I call their defence, 
all the good points were marked green and all the bad 
points were marked red. Now, in my case I think 
the majority are red; but one of the things, that 
“ under such circumstances high class work can- 
not be done and “ the infant pupils receive scarcely 
any instruction or lessons in them ’ ’ is marked red. 
Now, if I am not taking up too much time, I would 
like to explain that. 

15104. Certainly? — The day that Mr. Dewar called 
to the school for this inspection I was one of a 
deputation to Dr. Traill. I told my assistant where I 
was going, and that if the inspector came in she was 
to tell where I was. Mr. Dewar came in and she 
went up to. tell the inspector and he said : “ Never mind 
Mr. Todd, go on with your work." I naturally, con- 
cluded when I camo back that Mr. Dewar knew where 
I was. I thought he knew, and therefore T did not 
give any explanation to him of where I was. At that 
time he mentioned that the infants receive scarcely any 
instruction or lesson in writing. 

15105. That was owing to the want of desk accom- 
modation? — Yes, but I want to show that we wore not 

f Vide Appendix IV. (1). 
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always iu such a state. I had the desks that had been 
in the school from the time I started about 40 years ago. 
We had been in treaty with the Board of Works for 
buying some old desks out of the Newtownards Model, 
an j m,. Dewar when he inspected the school knew all 
'about this, and he set down in the report that there 
were 18 desks but the children did not receive any in- 
struction in them. Now, my answer is this. We 
had seven of the largo desks out getting cut down to 
be the same length as the. new desks coming from 
Newtownards Model, old desks which were new as far 
a6 we were concerned. Those desks were thirteen feet 
Ions and could not come into my school and they were 
setting cut down, and I was getting some of the old 
desks, the only ones that I thought I could use, cut 
down too. I explained this to Mr. Dewar when I 
came back, and that is the result, although m my 
school at the time of the results there was scarcely a 
No 2 mark for writing. That is not all, but the 
inspectors since then have been commending my work. 
M r Dewar knew all this. He even said I had ofterecl 
too much to the Board of Works, vis., £2 for 17 big 

^ 15106. Who was paying for those desks? — I advanced 
the money. I paid the money but I could raise it by 

8 15107. Is it the fact that in Bally macarrett the 
teachers make themselves liable for those things.— 
Well, in the majority of these schools m Belfast they 
have to do so, or they would not be provided. 

15108. But the theory of the Board is that they must 
not do that, that those charges must not be laid on 
them?— That is all right in theory, but it is not all 
night in practice. Our secretary wrote to your secre- 
tary and asked him to get some letters from the 
National Board. If he has got those letters, you will 
find something strange there. . 

15109. What are the letters?— The report of the in- 
vestigation that was ordered by the Board, conducted 
by Mr. Dewar about the Ballymacarrott and Short 
Strand schools. „ ,, . 

15110. I know it, and the allegation there was tnat 
Mr. Mervyn and others were laying on the teachers an 
obligation for the upkeep of the school for which the 
teacher is not properly liable? — Yes, that is so. _ 

16111. And the teachers feel that?— -Yes: and m 
connection with that that was the time that I thought 
Mr. Dewar was very rude to me. 

15112. And Mr. Dewar held that investigation .—ics. 

15113. And in the course of it you allege that he was 
very rude to you? — Yes, he wife. 

15114. Have you any other instance to give us about 
marks being lowered on account of the state of the 
building and equipment? — Those are the three that 1 
had. 

15115. Do you think that is so from your experience 
generally? — i" do. About a fortnight ago one of the 
travellers for one of the big educational firms in town, 
in fact it is a branch from the house in Dublin, told 
me about his brother. (His brother is principal 
teacher of a Church of Ireland school in Belfast) .that 
there was a threat used if they did not get certain 
kindergarten desks (I think it was) that there would 
be awful consequences, and this teacher and the assis- 
tant had to get the desks. 

15116. Out of their own pocket?— They had to raise 
it some way. 

15117. That is to say thev are made liable for it? — 
Yes. 

15118. Mr. Kavanagh.— Was that a threat by the 
inspector? It was. I could not give that, because I 
have not got the permission of the teacher to use it. 

15119. The teachers brought this Mervyn case before 
the Board? — They did. 

15120. Have they done it in any other ease? — I think 
as a general rule they spoke in general terms of the. 
teachers for fear that the teachers would suffer. Our 
ease had become so notorious and so intolerable that 
it was bound to come out. 

16121. Now has it been settled?— No, oui 1 manager is 
ill and has been ill for a considerable -time. He has 
been nine months away at Torquay. 


15122. Mr. Kettle. — You spoke about raising money 
locally by concerts? — Yes. 

15123. Do you raise money in that way? — Concerts 
do not pay now so well as they did. At one time I 
think I should havo made ,£20 or more by a children’s 
concert. 

16124. The Chairman. — Some of this money was 
made by bazaars in the Mervyn case? — Yes, but those 
were bazaars in connection with the Church; a jumble 
sale or something like that. 

15125. Then there is another allegation that some 
of .the injustice that you refer to is due to examination 
taking place early in the uniform school year? — Yes, 
that is so. We have a very striking example of that if 
you look at Ravenseroft school; that is Mr. Boyd’s. 
Wo have a very striking example there. When the 
inspection is early the mark is “good”; when it is 
later it is “ very good,” and it goes up and down. 

15126. Up and down according to the time of the 
uniform school year? — Yes, my own school i6 another 
example. When I read to you, if you permit me, 
the reports of inspectors previous to the introduction 
of this system, reports that I was prepared to give 
Dr. Starkie, but which were not published, 
but were in the original report that the reporter 
got, they will show that there was fairly good work 
done in our school, and, as an example of that, all my 
assistants are all at the maximum, and I believe I am 
correct when I state that according to the reports of 
the Board I have one of the highest fixed incomes of 
any teacher in Ireland. I am a first of first class 
teacher. 

15127. How long have you been that? — I think it was 
in the year 1887. 

15128. Twenty years ago? — I think I am more than 
that. I was also offered what was then called an 
inspector-assistantship. In 1887 I was first of first. 

15129. And you would not accept the inspectorship 
because of loss of income? — Because of loss of income. 

15130. What is your income? — My salary was fixed 
at £291, which included £28 of capitation. In the 
ease of old teachers capitation was taken off their 
salary. This capitation has since been redueed to £25 
by the lowering of the average attendance by order of 
the Board, notwithstanding Dr. Starkie s promise that 
teachers would not suffer by the change of system. I 
lose £3 a year on that head. 

15131. And you lost by the compulsory reduction of 
numbers? — Yes, and I also lost by the school fees of 
those children. 

15132. And no compensation? — No compensation. 

15138. How much worse are you now than you were 
at the beginning? — I may say that I lost about £25 of 
school foes. 

15134. A total of £25? — Yes, of school fees. 


15135. The Bishop op Ross. — In thirteen years?— 
No, year by year. -■ 

15136. The Chairman. — You lose £25 each year? — 
Oh, I do, in school fees. 

15137. Mr. Kettle. — Have you applied to the Board? 
—No. 


15188. The Chairman. — What is the excess fee you 
can charge? — My excess fee for infants and all was 
2/-. They were quite prepared to pay large foes in 
my school. 

15189. Give us your idea about the injustice done to 
the school under the uniform school year?— Well, _ it is 
utterly impossible accurately to define the proficiency 
and the progress the pupils should make in minute 
portions of a year. For example, Mr. Dewar come m 
on the 7th of October, and we had opened we will say 
on the second Monday in August, and I would not 
have, more than six weeks’ work in the new classes, he 
n-ave me “ good,” and previous to that it was generally 
Tn December or about that time that I had my inspec- 
tion and I always got “ excellent ” or “ very good.” 

15140. And you attribute the reduction to the time 
at which the examination came?— Yes; and also I do 
not consider that Mr. Dewar was a man ' who w&s 
able to judge a school properly. 

15141. Are you aware that the theory of the Board 
is that an inspector up to his work should be able to 
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givo proper consideration to tlie time that the .school 
had been at work in making his estimate?— Yes, but 
I do not. believe that he could do it. 

15142. You do not think it is .possible?— I do not 
think it is possible. 

15143. It has been put before us that he ought to 
be able to do it? — There is many a. thing that- a man 
ought to bo able to do that he cannot do. My idea 
about school years is that we should return to the old 
plan of- each school having its own school year for the 
examination. I believe in examination. I believe 
that the' whole , of the children should be examined; I 
do not mean individually in every subject, the way 
they .were hi the results time, hut that the examina- 
tion of the children should be held as a class examina- 
tion; for instance, on certain subjects, and I say that 
that, is not only good for the teacher, but it is also 
good' for the pupils. 

15144. How far would you carry that examination? — 
I would have individual examination in the four It's., 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 

15145. And every child submitted to that test?— Yes, 
in the class. I do hot mean to examine each one 
separately in every other subject. I think that would 
take up too much time. I know in' the time of the 
results System the children -stayed 'in, and would have 
worked there for hours if wc would have allowed them, 
but under the present system there is no child that I 
know, or very few, that seem to care whether they 
learn anything or not. . . . - 

15146. Do .you say that the interest in learning has 
fallen off ?— Has fallen o£E altogether, and what- is more, 
I believe in Belfast the children are not educated- m the 
same way as they were in 'the time of the results days. 

15147. In your experience of the two systems that 
you have lived under would yon say that the interest 
in learning and the improvement of the children have 
failed oft .greatly in the last 12 or 13 years?— I certainly 
state "that. ... 

151481 Is there no compensation for that m greater 
alertness and intelligence? — I do not think so. 

•15149. .It is alleged that there is?— I know that. 

15150. It is admitted that there may be a falling oft 
in- minute details but that it is • compensated for by 
finer mental habits and 'greater 'quickness of intel- 
ligence? — Well. I dock upon reading as perhaps the 
most important thing, because if a child is able to' read 
well and- Has a love for reading, 'that child can ijr after- 
life imprbve' himself very much: 

15151. Is it not .the case that reading has become 
more intelligent? — -I do not ’think so. The only thing 
that might .perhaps be.. better is composition, for we 
devote more time to it than we did 'then. 

15152. And you have oral composition and you make 
the children frame their sentences carefully when 
giving you their answers ? j — Yes. and I write, for in- 
stance, a model letter for the class and show them 
under different heads, for instance, if it was an appli- 
cation for a situation. Of course, I do not mean to 
say that the children transcribe them out. They may 
transcribe them out if they like, but it is only as a 
model. I also show them how to write a little letter 
in other subjects. A' child might write a letter to his 
father', arid so on. In the time of the results we did 
not do that so much,' and that is a guide to them and 
I think they do write their compositions something 
better, -but -that is about the only tiring. 

15353. You think that .is the only subject they have 
improved in?— I consider, for instance, that the science 
course as . ’at present is practically useless in the schools 
of Belfast, and I am .backed up in tliat opinion by, I 
believe, the 'great majority -.of the teachers. . 

15154. 'Is that because ‘.the science : is "taught too ’much 
out, of books, and that it is not a matter of experiment? 
— Nb; wo have no "Way, first and foremost, to have 
experiments,. “ . , 

15155. You have no laboratory? — No. Well, in 

some of -the' new 'schools they .have': -but I was an old 
science' teacher under the Science 'and. Art Department, 
and we had something definite to go on, and the pupils 
when they left .school had -enough to induce them to 
study • further. I taught -magnetism and electricity. 
I taught those subjects myself. I do not meet teachers 


now that know much -or know anything about these 
science subjects, and young teachers, of course, when 
they do nob know much about it arc not able to impart 
practical knowledge.' 

15156. They have none of the practical training? — ’ 
Minute measuring, and weighing, and so on, we still' 
have a. little of that. ' It might be all right in 
a technical school, but in the schools in Belfast the' 
teachers say that they really cannot do it, and it is a 
waste of time. ’ 

16157. And is that compulsory? — Yes, where they 
have got the equipment. 

15158. As to the programme ; what latitude, have you ' 
had in arranging your programme V— ' Well, 1 can sub- 
mit an alternative programme, but I have never 
done so. . . _ 

15159. But you are aware that it is open to you to 
do it? — I know it is, but from talking to teachers 
myself I think it was not a success. „ 

15160. You have to get the inspector’s permission? — 
Yes, and any teachers that T have talked to that did 
submit a scheme said it was not a success. 

15161. Do you mean that it was disapproved?— Well, 
it was not exactly perhaps rejected, but it had not W 
success this way that the inspectors did not like it. 

15162. That is that if they put that suggested pro- 
gramme of theirs into force, the inspector would nob- 
treat it. in die same wav? — Not with as great favour 
or tolerance as the official programme. 

15163. And. they were afraid to act on a programme 
of their own construction? — Yes, they thought it wa6 
wiser not. 

15164. And that provision tif the Board about intro- 
ducing modified programmes is a dead letter? — I, think' 
it is a dead letter. 

15165. And in Belfast the freedom to arrauge'youY 
own programme would be very valuable, as it is a,’, 
progressive city?— Yes, there are certain subjects that' 
might be more useful in nu industrial centre like 
Belfast. 

15166. And do not parts of different subjects require 
greater prominence than others? — Yes. In, the time 

Of Dr. Moran I got a very large free grant of dialing 
materials from .the Board, because of the report; of 
Dr. Moran and other inspectors that drawing has been 
so- well 'and so successfully taught.' ... 

'15166a. That, was in the time of the results' system? — 
It was very useful to boys .that 'were going to be' 
mechanics, and. so on, and draughtsmen. 

15167.. And you "have a considerable number of '.young 
men who arc going to the Island works?— Yes, that 
is so. 

15168. And so that is very important? — Yes. ' ' 1 

15169. It gives them a chance of rising?— It does. • 

15170. Arid is it cultivated 'with success in your 
school now? — I do not consider the drawiug is just' as 
good as it was in the time of the result's. ^ 

1517.1. , You give a considerable time to. it? — I do... 

15172. What is the number of .pupils learning it? — ■ 

Now all -children learn something of drawing. 

•15178. Now, have you 'any tiring more to say aboqt 
the school year?— No, except that I believe that it- 
is the opinion of 'at least 90 per cent, of the teachers. 
of> Belfast, and perhaps more, that every school should! 
have its own school year. 

15174. Of course , it is alleged that ' the criticisrhs of 
the present school year, and of the result, of the ex- 
aminations being held too early in it, are due - to a. 
wrong conception of what examination ought .to be?— 
Yes, that is so. - 

15175. And that the fact is that it is not a plotter 
of bulk or quantity, but ‘a matter ’of quality?— That is . 
the theory, but' all we know is from the marks that wri, 
get -afterwards. 

16176. You mean that the inspector does ’not act on . 
that theory? — I do not think so. That is not my 
experience of the present Inspectors; • ’ 

1517?. ‘And you think there is no .princigal.'^^gj 
acting on it?— I. do not ’think stf; I do riot tfiinb they . 
cririld do it; ' ; 1 . '. . ' ,• ... 

15178. There is another .thing that I have nqticc$.,ip 
some of youri^viticisms. . You'say that 'jbliq fiispe.ctor^ 
are continually fault-fihdrng, and that 'one irispehtrir , 
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one method find another inspector suggests 


Lot.*,- mag <**jg s.nsria Sv~ “Stt’rf ‘i 

. , - .. -i selected mav not be the best person? — That is so. a 


15202. It has been found very difficult in other eases 
to adopt a pure system of nomination. Canvassing 


least to judge from my own observation book. 


(elected may not be the best person'? — That 




Well they put sugj 


manager when he comes to read what is in the obser- 
vation book will take those suggestions very otteu as 


for a time (I don’t know the length of time) for mathe- 
matical research. This man also had been acting not 
us a paid teacher, but as assisting his father in a 


luxoy. '7‘ Y A insnector writes that young fellow was almost a born teacher. Ho went 

theh TS’^The up, and he was one of the candidates selected, but 
" The childr teachers) arc not appointed, and I believe one of the reasons given 

suggestion there is this that we ^(tho tfjci 2 ' , so " e of the Commissioners was that he was far 
not doing our very best, and peiliaps it » oning to y inspectorate 


uuu “-‘“O „ i himself sneaks in such a too good, and that lie would be leaving the inspectorate 

Sne tliat the cfedreif do not know, 'Ll the children before long. That is a son of Mr. Boyd of Ravenscroft, 
tone tnat w , , , ’ who had a distinguished career m college. 

*&£ it Belfast aeeeut com. 1=203. What Umvefsity?-! think it was in Ballast 


speak in a tone that he does not know. 

15181. Mr. Kettle. — D oes the Belfast accent come 


i at- all? — I think it must. 


Queen’s College. 

15204. And he went abroad for mathematical; 


15204 . And ho W«M chroad lev — 

& c* “4 £ ho trt a 

'“mss So£“hS Ltmt for some of the M* «*, and I know that teachers have been seleetal 
loLoo. Jioes i , ' V ... whom certamlv neither their appearance nor their 


'Jzt* —■ obi “‘ to appointo “ i! ' 

of competitive examination. t 15207. There is one inspector who was a National 


16185. Bet us Do ,ou i wish kinAtb teacll o r , „ ld „hat struck ine was that he was on. of. 

rank of inspector open omy to National toaencr. . bitterly complained of for his severity and 

but I know some others that would. I thmk that e m ^ ^ i know that> and then I 

would limit it too much ,nv that is a bad selection. 


15206. And you would object to their appointment?' 
— Quite so. . 

15207. There is one inspector who was a National 
teacher, and what struck me was that he was one of 


ait I know some others mat wou . want Q f sympathy?— Yes, I know that, and then I 

"Smyrna ofVuv brethren wish it?-Yes, they !* “ «***-;„ is nek always promekieu 

■». They wish P 


kh.‘=« ion up .0 which m,y te.ciwr could m.»n«_ 


x man had got training in 




iuiw. >,k.u..ea — v ' ‘ -i , ci '/i j.«:„i ,, signed by the senior. I heard that statement made. 

been teaching in a secondary y. s,s “ 211 . But yon oiumok eonton it?-l cannot 

15189. But you would require him t . ir .910 Some of vour people say that at present there 

able experience of te.,ching?-A good de.i of experience Sw what P ye» refer to, 

“'S^nghehadteep^^i^ £* ESSUT W. WS 


recommend him for the post to the Commissioners, 


hut the inspectors have examination. We should be 
allowed to prepare for either the one or the other. 


3SLK £ 2£t£Z SSJSaiH - 

<a.:._x *: the, different school s that he examination. .. , , * 


aufficicnt time to know the different .sdtoohs that he { 5218 . You object to the combination of the two?— 
would be likely to be called upon to inspect. . Yes at the same time 

15191. You would require » P»>>«™ lfa?l You SLk Zt the third general inspection 

period of probation to take walk m on elementaiy be entirely examination?— Yes, entirely mdiy.- 

“SSTbS I B ohSye that thers ore twenty-two dual «H. in Jading, spelling, writing and 
gentlemen already on the inspection staff who haye ““‘^‘*^2 toaTZ’^Zurprise yisits should be- 
P»P»- P«* inspcetaonf-Should be pure inspeetion. I- fully 

tion? — Vfel], I would like that it was made more open thc wa , JO „ would conduct the 

to the teachers, and I think teachers who h»” ‘f»S“ , J Y„u wZld Trnye two or tore, yisits with- 

a certain length of tune yei'y suMessf.illy oug k ■ 5 examination, and then a general examination once 

a proportion of the appointments. . , , c0 „ vear?— Yes. I may say this, that a teacher m his 

15194 But you do not chum f.^Sd ow'n L ool will go L Lne days-say he will have 

—I would not, but I know some that would. inspection in his school, he will go home quite 

15195. You think it ought to be more open?-Yes. ®mjeob«m m to* J ith m yself, to 

15196. And a person who has not been ft teaelie, ^piossea ; ^ . g ^ doin ^ en . thft teachers are 


x«xou. auu a Fuxouu • — — - my “ Mv school is not doing well; the teachers are 

should bo required to obtnm tome e^ente before md week I may go home as 

SJBt am -J- »*• 1 JS r Sr^JTL^S 


Board in inanv cases have made a very had selection. 
15197. I think you say you would return to the 


happens to an inspector, and he cannot judge the 


system of competitive examination?— I say there ought s0 ^j 7 Bufc he can j udgQ some things at once, such 


to be competitive examination too among the candi- 
dates. 

15198. Should it be nomination first and competi- 
tive examination afterwards among the selected? 1 
think so, sir, some idea like that. 


as the cleanliness of the school, the discipline of the 
children in the classes, their manners, and their dress, 
and so on, and the general air of the school?— I have 
no doubt he could do that. ... 

15218. They allege that if you magnify the exami- 


15199.’ How would you arrange the nomination? A Lions too much' 'you will get, back to the old results 
man that had given a certain number of years of , begin to make the teaching mechani- 


cian that had given a certain number ot years oi m and begin to make the teaching mechani- 

thoroughly good service. •>, , > teaching always follows examination— that 

15200. As teacher?— As teacher, yes. - . ° f l tha t -we have had put before us. Do you 

15203. But I am speaking of other possible caiid - ^ that? _ r do ^ tilink M . r thinlt 

■dates?— Well, I have not thought about that much, Dr L eu t way is not a fair test of the state of the 

but I certainly know that there are many who would Now t ake my own school : one morning I 


confine it absolutely to teachers. 
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may go into it, and owing to meetings and the like, or 
the. carelessness of the caretaker, the school does not 
look clean or nice. What can I do then, for the chil- 
dren aro there, and if the inspector came, it would be 
marked down against me, that the school was not tidy 
.or clean. 

15219. Why should not the school be tidy and 
.cleaned up? — I say it should be, but it is not. On the 
last day I was in the school before coming up I was 
angry and very mad to see that it was not in its 
usual clean state. 

15220. And did the inspector come in? — No, he did 
not. 

15221. But he might have come? — Ho might have 
come, and he might have judged that that school was 
not clean. 

15222. Would ho not have taken your explanation 
that a meeting was held the night before? — I must say 
that the inspectors do not seem to set any value on 
teachers’ explanations. 

15223. There is a subject that some of you have 
dwelt upon a good deal, and that is the way teachers 
are criticised for want of preparation, eveu senior 
teachers? — Yes. 

15224. And do the inspectors insist on a man of 
30 years’ experience preparing his day’s lessons in 
the same way as an assistant ought to do? — Well, 1 
know instances, and I should think the majority of 
inspectors do, and the majority of the teachers do 
prepare. I must say for myself I have never been 
asked for my notes. When an assistant spoke to 
Mr. Chambers (he was at one time my inspector) about 
the preparation of notes I must say that ho said to her, 
“ T know Mr. Tood, and he knows more about that 
sort of thing than I do — ask him, he will show you,” 
and X would break my heart if I had to 
write notes. If I sat down and wrote notes of a 
lesson, and I was already half done, I would think 
■“ there is something else I might improve,” and I 
might, perhaps, begin and re-write that thing, and 
I might do that the whole evening. I give an example 
of how absurdly far that can be carried. I can give 
you as an example the case of Mr. Smith, of 
Lisburn, who is a Backeelor of Science and Principal 
of the school, and one of our best men in Belfast. 
Mr. Honan was the man who reduced his marks. 
Mr. Chambers went into that school either to confirm 
-or do away with Mr. Honan’s mark. Every subject 
that Mr. Smith was teaching he was asked for his 
notes; for reading, and for every subject, he was asked 
for his notes for that particular day, and the man 
had written a number of notes, and Mr. Honan said, 
“Oh, these are of no use,” and that was a teacher 
of the Technical Institute. 

15225. Do they require preparation from day to day 
from experienced teachers in elementary subjects?— 
That is what they do, sir, when they ask for them. 
My inspector asked my assistant: “Are those the 
notes you have for to-day; it is very strange that you 
have not them dated.” 

15226. They might repeat the same notes from 
year to year? — Yes, and you will see also where Mr. 
McMillan objects to teachers using notes that were 
taken out of an educational journal on a certain 
subject that they had to teach. 

15227. In other words, he required them to make 
original notes? — Yes, original notes. 

15228. In the reply of the chief inspectors they 
dwell upon your giving wrong statistics at your inter- 
view? — Yes. 

15229. You remember what was complained of, I 
suppose? — Yes; well it was Mr. Larmour who gave 
them the statistics; he made them out. He will be 
with you some time, and as I am not great at 
statistics myself, I think it would be better to wait 
far him. 

15230. The chief inspectors say the districts have 
been altered twice since 1900? — Yes. 

15231. So that the schools now are in different 
districts from what they were, say, ten years ago? — 
Yrs, I saw that, but I really did not understand it. 

15232. They allege again that the rise in the marking 
for all Ireland is due to a great extent to the recent 
appointment of junior assistant mistresses in one- 
teacher schools? — Yes, I heard that. 


15233. Whereas, owing to the large size of the 
Belfast schools, that cause does not operate, having 
such a number of assistnut teachers? — Yes, I know. 

13234. Do you think there is anything in that?— I 
know one case where a teacher got “very good” in a 
small school, and when he got a junior assistant 
mistress the mark was reduced. 

15235. They then say that you would not select a 
number of schools for examination? — No; you will 
see that in our correspondence. * 

15236. You refused to do it? — We refused to do it. 

15237. What was the ground of that — you repre- 
sented 111 schools? — We represented 111 schools. The 
reason was that we had never seen the observation 
books of those schools, and wo had never seen the 
reports, and we thought it would be, unfair to the 
rest if wc made a bad selection; but I will tell you 
how Mr. Ward selected the cases. 

15238. Did you consider that the selection that was 
hit on, a selection' by chance, was fair? — We did not. 

15239. In what respect? — Well, first and foremost, 
the men that were sent down knew all about these 
schools. They knew all the marks that were alreadv 
given, and at the same time the teachers all considered 
that Mr. Hynes was responsible for lowering the 
marks, and, therefore, we considered that it was 
altogether unfair, and I may tell you the plan that we 
did propose, and told Mr. Ward, and he laid it before 
Dr. Starkie, and you will see it was a very much 
fairer plan. Wo said that a senior inspector (I am 
responsible- for this myself) might be selected from 
another part of Ireland to come to the schools in 
Belfast; that he should stop at a certain hotel; that 
he should not know the schools that were reduced or 
were not; that he should get a number of schools 
that were reduced and a number of schools that were 
not, but that ho only got one school per day; that he. 
got a letter of instructions from the National Board 
that he was not to open the observation book, and 
the teachers were prohibited from tolling anything 
about it who the inspector was or what the marie was, 
or whether it was raised or reduced; and every 
morning at 10 o’clock lie was told to go to visit such 
a school and to report, and when he visited that 
school that he showed the teacher the- letter of appoint- 
ment for that particular school, and he was then, in 
the presence of the teacher, to send up the mark that 
he thought the school was entitled to, to the Education 
Office, before leaving the school. We held the view 
that that would be probably a fair way, and we would 
have a fair inspection, and Dr. Starkie, I believe, nt 
first consented to that. 

15240. Where is that proposal to be seen — is it 
amongst your correspondence? — It is not; we gave it 
to Mr. Ward. 

15241. Can we havo it? — I could not say. 

15242. It has come to us as a surprise. I never 
heard that? — We gave that to Mr. Ward. We told 
Mr. Ward that that would satisfy the teachers, but 
Dr. Starkie then gave various reasons why it should 
not be adopted, and we came to the conclusion that 
it wojld show that the. system of marking had broken 
down, and that therefore he would not consent to it, 
and that was the conclusion we came to, but the 
reason that he gave to Mr. Ward was that it would 
not be professional to send one senior inspector to 
another senior inspector’s district, and both senior 
inspectors might be looking out for chiefs of inspection 
after that. That was the plan that we suggested. 

15243. How did you regard that review of the two 
chiefs of inspection? — We thought it was of no manner 
of use whatever. 

15244. I wish you would give your reasons for 
thinking that? — I stated that the teachers of Belfast 
believed that Mr. Hynes was responsible for the 
reductions, and, therefore, he would be going to judge 
his own work and would seek to justify it; also even in 
those cases where the chief inspectors thought the 
mark too low, the mark was not raised. I think that 
nearly covers the subject. 

15215. But has it not occurred to you all generally 
that the Belfast case seems to cast a doubt on the 
whole system .of merit marking?— Oh, yes, it does. 


* Vide Appendix XLV. 
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15246. Have you considered whether it is possible 
to obtain anything like a stable system under the 
present arrangement as to merit marking } No, it 

ll0 15247 Slb Yo'u have gone into it and considered that?— 

We have. I can give you, as an instance, the oase ot 
t|ie teacher of St. Clement’s School m Mount.pottmger, 
Church school, taught by an old pupil and monitor 
of mine. Mr. Dewar visited that school, and lie gave 
this teacher " very good ” the very same year that he 
reduced mo. Now, we will take the body ot Mi. 
Dewar's report on that school and consider it along 
with mine. Mine is a better one than that of the 
teacher that got “very good. bt. Clements is a 
new building, quite up-to-date. Where is the unifor- 
mity or where is the credit for adverse circumstances . 

1 could give you also other instances. 

15248. You were reduced to “ good owing to the 
nremises to some extent, I understand?— Yes. 

15249- Being ovorcrowded? — Yes. By the way, you 
will notice that in this statement by the teachers 
Mr. Boyd gives Ins own particular case, lou have 

seen that, I suppose? . .. 

15250. Oh, yes?— He gives the case of his own 
school. You' might see that my case is not given. 

We agreed that we would give our own particular cases 
i£ called upon. In going through the whole business 
we took up a good deal of Dr. Starkie s time, and 
Mr Bovd went to Dr. Starkie towards the conclusion 
of 'the interview and said, “ My own particular 
ease is tbovc, will you print it ? and he said, if 
you have it written out give it to the reporter and 
lie will print it”; and when we came home Mr. tfoyci 
told me this. I wrote to Dr. Starkie to say that my 
own particular case was in the original statement 
that was handed to tho reporter, that the reporter had 
it and would he permit him to put my case in, and 
he wrote me to say that he would not. Well, 1 have 
the original statement, and if you will allow' me 1 
will read what it contains. . , , . 

15251. Was this the statement that you wished to 
submit to Dr. Starkie?— The portion that was lelt 
out. This was the original statement that the reporter 
had iu his hand. “ But to come more particularly to 
mv own ease, as from the. letter dated 25th January, 

I infer that you wish to consider it, but as I had not 
quite, completed when the observation book with 
reports was taken aw'ay, I shall crave your indulgence. 

I can be set right if I go wrong m any particulars. 

To show the opinion ot inspectors previous t° the 
introduction of the new system, 1 JhrZ 

their reports, commencing with Mr. Bole whose 
examination lasted for five days in December, 1888 .— 

' This is a large and important school, and n 
has been conducted with vigour and success during 
the past year. I have pleasure in reporting my high 
opinion of tho zeal, faithfulness and ability with which 
the entire teaching staff have discharged their duty 
and of the satisfactory progress indicated by the 
results of the examinations. The ordinary b !^cbes 
have, on the ivhole, been well taught, and drawmg 
and algebra, as extra branches, have been taught with 
market success. The school s doing very ub* ul work 
in an important locality.’ His next report is in some- 
what similar, though not in quite so flattering teims. 
Mr. Pedlow, in 1891, says-’ 356 were examined and 
341 passed for promotion.’ In 1892 he says— I notice 
improvement generally.’ Mr. Strong m 1893, says- 
‘ This large school is conducted and ‘aught on th 
whole with efficiency and success. Dr. Beatty, m 
1894—’ Only 19 failures occurred in the three mam 
subjects in a total of 408 children exammed. and the 
answering on the whole was of a highly , , 

character. ’ Dr. Beatty, in 1895— This a ’ 
has been extremely well taught durmg the past yeai 
and showed only soven failures among 38d ° hll , d ^" 
who were examined.’ Dr. Beatty m MW- 
children were examined, and with 1- exceptions, 
passed in the subjects for promotion. Dr. Beatty, m 
1897— 375 children were examined. The defects of 
the previous year have been removed, and except m 
the reading of 3rd and 4th classes extremely high 
success had been attained in the teaching, 
of the ordinary branches, but also m smgmg_ ( ^ 
is exceptionally harmonious), drawing, book-k^pmg, 
algebra (thoroughly well taught to both boys and girls 


iu all three courses), and geometry and. mensuration.- 
The general proficiency falls barely short oi. 

■ excellent,’ and the discipline was satisfactory. Ur- 
Beatty, final report in 1899— ‘ The attendance at tins 
school still continues to increase; 427 were examine* . 

The ordinary branches were in almost all respects 
• excellent,’ 'and in the classes up to._8rd, containing. 

298 pupils there were only two ciphers. 

15252. That is the last report under the old system ? 
—Yes. Then I say— “ I think I have given enough 
to prove the character of the school previous to tb<> 
introduction of the new system. Since 1900 we have 
had seven inspections with six different inspectors, 
and been awarded two ‘ excellents ’ and five very 
goods ’ before wo were reduced by Mr. Dewar, bix 
of the staff, including myself, responsible for the work 
done in the year in which we were reduced, were the 
teachers who earned the majority of tlic reports which. 

I have quoted. Mr. Fenton visited m December,. 
1901, and although he did not reduce the mark, there 
was something in his demeanour that convinced me 
that he would like to do so. /We had a conversation 
about the general reduction taking place in the schools 
of Belfast. I told him that such a course by juniors 
could not produce a good effect, as no teacher of any 
standing could have much respect for the opinion of 
a man of very little experience, and that teachers 
would bogin to inquire what character the new meu, 
formerly teachers, bore m the localities m which they 
taught.' This conversation Mr. Fenton would appear 
to have reported to Mr. Dewar, for on three occasions 
Mr Dewar told me that a teacher had threatened 
Mr. Fenton with the Belfast Teachers Association, 
and that he had told him to reduce away aa i Umg ! a | he 
had him, Mr. Dewar, at his back. On the firs* 
occasion this statement of Mr. Dewar s 
little impression on my mind, as I ^ not^nk for 
one moment I was the teacher referred to. But™ 
he returned to the charge on Ins visits of the 30tl. 
March and 7tli October 1908, and nuteratel M - 
Fenton’s statement and Ins own lepiy, I knew he 
must refer to me. I said nothing, as 1 had nc\u- 
threatened Mr. Fenton. Mr. Dewar inspected on 7th 
October, 1908, and when the report came down I found 
he had reduced it to ‘ good.’ After some consideration 
[ went to see Mr. Dewar, told him \/ v as not satisfied, 
that I did not want to appeal to the °® ca > 
he promised to come on next inspection I should bi 
satisfied. He promised that if ho could possibly find 
time he would come, but that lie could tell the mark a 
school was entitled to in five nunute and.d t 
believed wc got what we deserved. I left perfectly 
convinced he would come, and Biat lic must see the 
report should be again raised. He did not come, but 
sent. Mr. Honnn, who did not raise it, and so 1 have 
Peon driven to join others in condemnation „ of th- 
present system of inspection and examination. lh.rt 
is the part that was left out. . 

15253. "Was what you have been rending given to 
Dr Starkie?— Yes, handed in lus presence to th. 
reporter, end that also explains wlirt * <*•«* 

Mr. Honan visiting my school. I now hand in m„ 
original statement. 

15254. That was in 1908? — Yes. 
ikokk dm Mr. Dewar make a statement in reply 
to that?— He did, sir; it is in the observations that 

1U 1525^ Mr- Henly.— Now, with regard to that grave 
statement that you are just after reading from, that 
Mr. Fenton was authorised to go on reducing^ the 
mark and that Mr. Dewar would sfcmd by him, have 
pou any evidence of that?— None, but Mr. Dewar 
stated it to me on three occasions. 

15257. Stated that he had instructed Mr *enton 
to reduce the marks, and that if he reduced the marks 
h e would stand by lnm?-To reduce away « i long as 
he bad him (Mr. Dewar) at Ins back. I wrote that 
to Dr. Starkie afterwards and I got no reply- 

150-58 And you think, then, from that that Mi. 
Dewar was, perhaps, acting on instructions. Do yon 
think that?— I thought at the time that it was a 


think that?— 1 tnougm. ui, iu B ■■ " — 

bit of spleen to show me that he had powor to do it, 
and that he would do it. 

16259 And as a result of the change that took place 
there was a general fall in the marking in Belfast 
of somewhere about 8 per cent., was there not?- 

C 2 
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Well, X am not prepared to go into that, because the 
way we did was this. We divided the cases among 
certain teachers. I took one branch. Mr. Larmour 
took all the marks, and they were prepared by a small 
■committee, of which Mr. Elliott was chairman. I 
was on the committee. I will just say this much, 
that 1 did not go into the figures, because that was 
out of my province, but they are perfectly right. 
15200. They are perfectly right in that? — Yes. 
15261. You have also told us that Mr. Dewar stated 
that there was no effective teaching in all Belfast? — 
Yes. 

15202. Was that statement made in your presence? — 
Yes. He said, “ There was no teaching there in 
certain subjects,” and he said that “ There was no 
effective teaching at all in Belfast.” 

1.5263. And then you have shown us at the same 
time that some of the better teachers have been 
attracted from all parts of Ireland to Belfast? — Yes. 

15264. And is it not the fact that the schools of 
Belfast have a higher percentage of “ excellent® ” and 
“very goods” than the average for all Ireland? — They 
had at one time. 

15265. And they have still? — I do not think so. 
15266. I should like to see the latest statistics, for 
the latest that I had under my' consideration would 
show that they had 26- per cent-, of “exeellents” and 
“very goods,” the average for all Ireland being 23 per 
cent., so that if there is no effective teaching in 
Belfast, and if the marking is higher than the average, 
as I think it is for all Ireland, would it not follow 
as a matter of course that the judgments of the 
inspectors on those schools would be unreliable? — Oh, 
yes, I consider that they are; I consider that the 
judgments are unreliable, because we get schools that 
have been raised by one and lowered by another. 

15267. Now, speaking of your own school, when the 
mark was lowered did you, acting there as principal, 
and knowing that school for a great many years, and 
knowing the character of the work which the teachers 
were doing, think that there was a lowering of the 
proficiency in the school in that year? — No, there was 
not; there was no lowering of proficiency. 

15268- According to the best of your judgment was 
the school up to what it had been in the other years? — 
It was. 

15269. And was the mark subsequently raised again? 
No, it was never raised again, and I do not expect it 
to be ever raised again. 

15270. The Chairman. — You are still G.? — I am 
still G. 

15271. Mr. Heni,y. — Why do you not expect to be 
raised again? — First and foremost, the evidence will 
show that it is under a bad system, and the teachers 
hope it will be abolished, but that is not all. I did 
not blame Mr. Honan for not raising it, for this reason, 
that I thought he dare not, but if you look at my 
observation book at his next visit I think he was pre- 
paring to raise it. 

15272. You are aware that Mr. Dilworth has said 
that where the senior inspector adopts a higher 
standard the junior inspector is influenced bv him? — 
Did Mr. Dilworth say that? 

15278. Yes. — I think that he would be. If he takes 
a higher standard and marks more severely the junior 
inspector will do the same thing. 

15274. Did the chief inspectors in their investiga- 
tion agree with Mr. Dewar that there was no effective, 
teaching done in Belfast? — No, I do not think so. 

15275. What ground have you for thinking that, for 
they say — “ We do not desire to minimise the seal 
and efficiency of the great body of Belfast teachers, 
and in the iatter part of this memorandum we give 
some figures to show their superiority to the country 
colleagues ”? — Yes. 

15276. Now, does not that seem to show that the 
chief inspectors agreed with you that the Belfast 
teachers, at least many of them, are of greater 
efficiency? — Yes. 

15277. And, therefore, that better work should be 
expected from them? — Yes. 

15278. Well, now, when you appealed, what 
according to your interpretation of the Board’s rules, 
was your right as teachers in reference to that appeal? 
— Do you mean the appeal to Dr. Starkie? 

15279. I mean the appeal to the Board? — Oh, yes, I 


had an absolute right to appeal to Dr. Starkie or to 
appeal to the Board. 

15280. For wliat? — To inquire into this business aud 
say whether there was injustice done to the teachers. 

15281. How far should the inquiry extend 111 

teachers appealed who felt that they had a grievance? 
— Yes. 

15282. Then that being so, liow many of their cases 

did you think they liud a right to have investigated? 

You will sec that we said that we thought they ought 
to investigate every case, and see. justice done in every 

15283. And was that done? — No, certainly not. 

15284. How many eases were investigated? — I think 
there were only 20; I am not- sure about the exact 
number; I think 18. 

15285. The Chairman. — That was about a seventh 
taken out of 100? — Yes. 

15286. Mr. Henly. — T hen that did not fulfil the 
promise the Commissioners make, that in ease a 
teacher has an appeal it will be considered, aud if an 
individual teacher has a right to an appeal then have 

not a number of teaehors a right to an appeal? I 

think every teacher of those 111 schools had a right 
to appeal and a right to redress if ho was badly treated. 

15287. I suppose you have that table before you that 
was given on page 196*? — Yes, I have. 

15288. Now, look down the list, if you please, aud 
say in how many iustanees Mr. Purser’s mark is more 
favourable than the mark given for the last year? — 
Yes, when there is any change at all it is favour of 
Mr. Purser’s’ marking, I think. I really cannot under- 
stand that ehnuge in the first case, “ fair inclining to 
good,” and “ strong fair,” or “ weak good,” and I 
think Mr. Purser is the better one of the two. Iu 
both cases, if you take Alexandra School, the first one, 
there is a difference. 

15289. This is a return of marks that were given 
to the school before the investigation. There is a 
difference in Irish Street, at Southwell, at Clough, at 
Holymount, at Duucairne and Cregagh? — Yes. 

15290. That is six cases out of thirteen? — Yes. 

15291. Now when the chief inspectors were sent 
down their report corroborates your memorial to the 
extent that in forty-six per cent, of the cases the 
schools were not marked in accordance with what they 
thought they should be? — Yes, that is so. 

15292. Should that, in your opinion, not have shown 
the Board that it was necessary to investigate the 
whole of the cases? — I think it should. 

15293. But it did not? — It did not. 

15294. Then was there not a denial of justice to a 
large number of the Belfast teachers? — Oh, yes, we 
look at it in all cases that there was a denial of justice, 
because even in those cases where Mr. Purser and 
Mr. Hynes said the. mark should he raised the mark 
1ms not been raised. 

15295. So that even in the cases which they investi- 
gated, and in which the chief inspectors reported that 
the marks were too low, still the original mark 
remained? — Yes, that was so. 

15296. Aud. what was the use of the appeal under 
such circumstances? — I do not see that it was of any 
use at all. 

15297. Do you think that is the way that appeals 
should be dealt with? — No, I do not think so; we 
entirely disagreed with the methods of doing it, and 
with the persons that did it. We thought that it was 
open to suspicion tlmt these gentlemen knew the marks 
already that were given to the school, and that if 
they were responsible for the instructions they would 
ho certain to judge in their own favour or in favour 
of the inspectors who were carrying out their instruc- 
tions. 

15298. It has been suggested, and I believe it is a 
fact, that the new system that was introduced in 1900 
was introduced iu a very lenient way ? — I think perhaps 
for the first year or two. 

10299. Was there not a stiffening up about the year 
1904 and 1905 all over Ireland? — Well, I believe there 
was. 

15300. I suppose you are aware that at that time 
there was a great increase in the number of dismissals 
for inefficiency?— Oh, yes, I know that. 

* Vide Appendix VIII. 
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15301. And a general complaint among the teachers 
that a large number of teachers under what Dr. Traill 
characterised as “ enforced inefficiency ” were driven 
out of the service?— Yes. . , . , . 

15302. And therefore that the period of leniency 
could not have extended up to 1909 or .1910?— It did 

n °15803. So that the full standard was applied before 
that fall?— Yes. before that fall. 

15304. Now it is stated in th© chief inspector s report 
that in one ease the leniency degenerated into laxity?— 
Yes, I saw that. . 

15305. Now if that inspector in a portion of the 
Countv Down adopted too low a standard, were the 
teachers responsible for that? — They were not. 

15306. And if they worked up to his standard for a 
number of years, was it right suddenly to lower their 
marks because a new inspector adopted a different 
standard? — It was not fair at all. 

15307. What do you think should have been done 
un der the circumstances? — Well in that case I think 
in the first year there might have been some circular 
sent round that the inspectors would look into matters 
more particularly ; but then we. do not believe that. 

15308. But assuming it to be true? — Well, assuming 
it to be true, something might have been done in 
that way so that the teachers might have got timely 
warning. 

15309. You think that the teachers ought to have 
not notice, that a higher standard would be required 
for the following year if the mark of the school were 
to be continued? — Yes. 

15310. Instead of a sudden dropping of the mark? — 
That is so. 

15311. And that was not done? — It was not. 

15312. Now with reference to this system of merit 
marks, I think you have expressed an opinion that it 
is impossible for anything like uniformity to be_ main- 
tained at present?— It is. I do not see how two inspec- 
tors could agree, and I do not even consider that any 
inspector is able to judge the mark that a school is 
entitled to for fractious of years. 

15313. And suppose you were in favour of this 
system of merit marks, would you be in favour of 
testing the children more fully than at present? I 
would. 

15314. Now are not the inspectors supposed to visit 
your schools three times in the year? — Yes, that is in 
their instructions, I believe. 

15315. And if they came for two surprise visits, 
would you consider that sufficient to see the school in 
its ordinary normal dress? — I think it would be. I 
think it shsuld be. 

15316. And do you think the teachers should get 
notice of the final inspection? — I think they should, 
and I think it should be held in the last month of 
the year. 

15317. Now taking the schools generally, because 
Belfast in one respect is typical of the schools gene- 
rally, at what time of the year should that general 
inspection be held? — Well, I would give each school 
its own school year. 

15318. Then should it be held at a time when a 
large proportion of the pupils would necessarily be 
absent, or should it be held at a time when the 
teacher could reasonably be expected to have a large 
proportion of them present? — When a. large proportion 
was present. I say that the inspection, especially in 
country schools, should be held before the children 
retire to do farm work. 

15319. Then in other words you would be in favour 
of each school having its own school year? — Yes. 

15320. And that would be desirable in order to 
■enable a large proportion of the pupils to be present? 
— Yes. 

15321. And get the benefit of the inspection or 
examination as the case may be? — Yes. 

15322. Now it has been stated that if that were don© 
there would be cramming, and that we would get back 
to some of the evils of the results system. Supposing 
the teacher got short notice could there be cramming? 


—No, I do not think that there oould be cramming. 
Teachers hold that there is more cramming now than 
in the time of the results system, that you are cram- 
ming away’ all the time, expecting to have your inspec- 
tion. 

15323. It has also been contended that if you have 
examination, examination will dominate the teaching, 
Now, as a matter of fact, do the teachers observe the 
mind of the inspector and the whims and fads of the 
inspector, and try to meet them at present? — Well. I 
believe most teachers do. 

15324. So that if that- argument is a fatal objection 
to examination it applies equally to inspection? — Oh, 
yes, they know the fads of inspectors very often 
before they arc very long in the circuit, and they work 
accordingly. 

15325. So that this argument applies equally in both 
eases? — It does. 

15326. You have made a very strong statement, to 
my mind, that at the present time the children take 
no interest in the work of the school. Is that your 
own experience? — I am sorry to say it is, and that 
of a great number of other teachers. Now I will 
exemplify it. The children under examination at the 
end of the year formerly knew that promotion depended 
on examination, but nowadays the inspector walks in, 
as Mr. Dewar did in October. 

15327. Has that any connection whatever with the 
promotion of the children? — None whatever, and they 
know it. 

15328. And they take no interest? — They take no 
interest, and what is more, if the inspection is to last 
for two days, the second day they do not seem to care 
whether they attend the school at all or not. 

15329. And the parents do not take the same interest 
that they used? — No, they take none. 

15330. And do not take the same pride to send their 
children to school? — No; at the time of the results’ 
examination we had a maximum attendance, but now 
the parents do not car© whether the children are pre- 
sent or not. 

16381. And you think that a loss to the children? — 
Yes. 

15882. And a loss to the country? — -Yes 
15333. And speaking as a teacher whether would you 
Consider you would be safer (that is, that you would 
get a mark more in accordance with the work you had 
done) if the pupils were tested, or if they were left 
to the impressionist system that we have at present? — 

I think we would ' get nearer a fair mark under the 
examination system than under the impressionist 
system. 

15334. And then as a teacher you would prefer it? — 
Yes. 

15385. So that I presume you are in favour of hav- 
ing your own school year with more examination and 
any amount of inspection at the incidental visits? — 
Yes. 

15386. But at the same time a regular examination 
at the end of the year. How far would you carry the 
examination? — I think every child that made a certain 
number of attendances during a certain length of time 
in school should be included in it. Of course, if that 
child has not been that length of time at school, I 
could not be held responsible for the child not know- 
ing much of the programme, nor would it be fair to 
give me credit if he was much better than the. others. 

15387. You think it would be fair for an inspector 
to take into consideration the length of time each child 
was in school? — -Yes. 

.15888. And therefore that it would be necessary to 
have a list prepared giving the number of attendances 
of each child? — Yes, unless that inspector would take 
your word for it that that boy was only there a short 
time. You could show him the roll book. If it was 
to be very particular then, of course, you could prepare 
a return. 

15339. Then with regard to the programme you have 
told us that some of the subjects on the programme 
are not used at the present time, .and you mentioned 
elementary science as one. Would you object to 
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elementary science provided you had proper equip- 
ment? — My great objection is that it takes up time that 
might be more usefully employed. 

15340. At what? — At arithmetic or some other subject 
like that — arithmetic or reading, or any other important 
subject. It would take up time, and that is one objec- 
tion, and you see that we have too many subjects, and 
the attention of the children is distracted by want of 
concentration. I might further say that there is 
nothing definite in the science programme at the pre- 
sent time. There is nothing definite that the children 
can carry away. It does not seem to me that it is of 
importance to ascertain the specific gravity of a hen 
or duck egg. I do not see that it is of sufficient im- 
portance to the children. I think if we are to teach 
science the teacher should be allowed to select some 
subject that he was pretty well up in. 

15341. Of course, you arc aware that the science 
programme has been introduced into the schools not 
exactly for imparting knowledge or teaching science 
in the true sense of the word, but to form habits in the 
children of neatness and order, and love of truth, and 
inquiry after truth, framing hypothesis and drawing 
conclusions? — Well, I think it is simply absurd for 
children attending National Schools to expect any such 
thing from the limited amount of knowledge of science 
that they can possibly obtain in our schools. 

15342. Have you taught the programme yourself? — 
Not lately. None of my teachers knew anything about 
the science programme, and in the evenings I got them 
together, and helped them as well as I could with the 
programme, but I am not good at manipulating, and 
we had a good many breakages, and, of course, that 
meant expense to myself, and we ultimately dropped 
it, and that was the way I taught my own teachers 
and they taught the classes. 

15343. Do you think that the pupils of the Third 
Standard would be capable of grasping the experi- 
ments which were presented to them on specific 
gravity? — Oh, not at all capable. 

15344. Or in the Fourth Standard as they aro at . 
present? — No; I do not think that they can take it in 
at all, or any idea of what is meant when we have 
finished. 

15345. Or that if a body is weighed in air and a 
fluid they will not be able themselves to draw the con- 
clusion that the loss of weight represents the weight 
of the displaced fluid? — I do not think they could 
grasp it. 

15346. You think the subject has been introduced 
to the pupils too early in their career? — Yes. 

15347. And that- they would be better engaged in 
studying subjects which you consider more essential 
to their welfare? — Yes, that is what I mean. 

15348. What amount of freedom do you think ought 
managers and teachers to have in the framing of the 
programme, not of the time table? — Well, I think that 
while there are certain subjects common to all National 
Schools, there other subjects that would be proper to 
the locality, that is in an agricultural locality it would 
be well to have some instruction in agriculture, but 
in a locality like ours, where boys 'will go to the ship- 
yards or something like that, it would be better to 
divert the programme a littlo in that direction. 

15349. Would you approve of the principle that in 
the drawing up of the programme what may be called 
the essential subjects should be taught in every school? 
— Yes. 

15350. With liberty to the teachers and managers to 
take other subjects suited to the requirements of the 
locality?— That is what I mean to say. 

15351. Now in the memorandum* that was drawn 
up for the guidance of the Board in 1900 that was the 
principle that was laid down in framing the pro- 
gramme? — Yes. 

15352. Would you approve of that? — Yes. 

15358. And in the programme that they presented 
to the schools in 1900, do you think that that principle 
was applied properly?— I do not think so. 

* Vide Appendix XXX. 


15354. You think there are too many subjects at * 
present? — Oh, too many. Neither the teachers nor 
the children get sufficient time to concentrate their 
ideas upon lessons on those subjects that are essential.. 

15355. Have you found that Irish children, taking 
them as a whole, are not remarkable for steadiness of 
application? — They are not. 

16856. And then the wide programme over which 
their energies are spread at the present time tends 
rather to encourage that flightiness, if I may use the 
expression? — That is my opinion. Suppose you have 
a number of infants in a school at the present time 
they simply know nothing that is necessary in a senior 
school. When I get them occasionally they cannot 
read. 

15857. And what can they do? — I don’t know what 
they can do; they can do those things that I know 
precious little about. 

15358. Can they dance? — Oh, yes. I think they can, 
but I think school life is too short for anything like 
that. 

15359. What do you think they should do in the 
infants’ school? — Well, certainly, I do not think they 
should give so much time to these kindergarten matters 
or what you call them. I think the children ought to 
be taught at the same time reading, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic. * 

15360. The Bishop op Ross. — Even infants? — Even 
infants; they should learn something. 

15361. At what stage, would you start a child at the 
alphabet and try to make it read? — I think the child 
might begin to learn a little at six. 

15362. You would not start it at four? — Formerly 
we did teach them to read a little, and they 'were 
examined. 

15363. Did you think that, right? — It was hard on 
the children. I think it would be better perhaps 
if they got taught out in the open air. 

15364. Mr. Henly. — I n a word you would be in 
favour of more freedom for the teachers and for the 
managers, and of more concentration on the part of 
the pupils? — That expresses it very well. 

15365. Now are you quite clear that in that report 
that you read the mark was lowered on account of 
the state of your school, that is the school building? — 
Yes — the school building and the desks. We always 
had sufficient desks. I explained to him that the 
desks we had got from the Board of Works were too 
long to be got in the school, that a carpenter was 
cutting them in half, and at the same time he was 
cutting the best of our own to the same size. Mr. 
Dewar knew all about it. He had visited the school 
previously. 

15366. From your intercourse with teachers in Bel- 
fast, cau you give us any specific, instances in which 
it was expressly stated that there were agreements 
between teachers and managers that the manager of a 
school would not be responsible as long as the school 
was in an unimproved state? — Well I cannot at the 
present time definitely state that. Teachers keep 
these things very quiet for fear of getting into trouble, 
and teachers generally throughout Belfast, if there is 
any improvement to bo madi\, are the people who have 
to make that improvement. I am speaking generally 
now. 

15367. But you could not give us exactly specific 
instances? — No, I cannot. 

15368. Because it has been stated here, as was men- 
tioned by Sir Samuel Dill, that the more the circum- 
stances (the school buildings and other things) are 
adverse to the teacher, the easier it is for that teacher 
to get a report of “ excellent ”? — I never met any 
teacher who got it, and I gave you three instances 
which I think are fairly conclusive that that is not so. 

15369. So that you cannot believe that that really 
represents the state of things throughout the country? 
— I do not. 

15370. Now with regard to the investigations, do 
you think the investigations are conducted on right 
lines at the present time? — I do not. 
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15371. "What, do you mean by investigation?— Well 
the only definition I can give is, that it is an inquiry 
into the relations between the manager and teacher 
or the manager and inspector. 

15072. Or the teacher and inspector? — Yes. 

15373. Or the teacher and the Board? — Yes; of 
course the inspector means the Board in that case. 

15374. How do you think they should be conducted? 
—I think they should bo on sworn evidence, because 
although a man ought to be as particular about telling 
the truth without swearing, still if he is sworn he knows 
very well he is liable to be held up for perjury if it 
is proved against him. 1 suppose Sir Hiram cau say 
jf that is so. 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — If you ask me if it is advis- 
able to introduce sworn testimony I am strongly 
opposed to it. „ 

Well I may tell you the teachers generally think that 
•it would be right to have it on sworn evidence. 

15375. Mr. Henly. — Do you think in a matter of 
investigation affecting the teacher, he should be allowed 
professional assistance?— Oh, certainly, he ought to 
•be allowed to employ a solicitor. 

15376. And should the inquiry be open or private?— 
It should be open. 

15377. To whom? — Well I suppose to the press, but 
that is a point I am not caring very much about.- 
15878. But in the case of the investigation with 
regard to your schools in Belfast before Mr. Hynes ancl 
Mr. Purser went down to investigate the matter, par- 
tially the inspectors were present at your deputation? 
—They were. 

15379. They got the privilege of asking any ques- 
tions they chose? — They did. 

15380. How many did they ask?— I do not think 
they asked more than two - or three ; that is altogether, 
the whole lot. 

15381. And then they went back and wrote a number 
of statements afiecting" the professional character of a 
number of men in Belfast? — Yes. 

15382. And those statements, whether they were 
true or whether they were a misrepresentation of the 
facts, you had no means of meeting, because you did 
not know what they were?— We applied for them; we 
wrote for them, and we were told that the observations 
•of the inspectors were confidential. 

15384. Although they were making charges against 
some of you in your professional character as teachers? 
—That is so. 


15885. Do you think that was fair? — I think it was 
very unfair. 

15386. What do you think ought to have been done? 
— We should have been supplied with copies, and 
allowed to write our replies. 

15887. An objection that was raised here more than 
once to that course of procedure was this, that if you 
were allowed to send in a rejoinder they might ask 
then to be allowed to send in another rejoinder, and 
then it would go on ad infinitum ? — Yes. 

15388. What suggestion would you have to make 
on that? — I think that when they were allowed to write- 
their observations they should have gone on the general 
question the same as we did, and not have made 
charges against us. 

15389. That they should have dealt with the matter 
that was before them and nothing else? — Yes, that is 
all. 

15390. But they did not do that? — They did not. 

15391. Or, on the other hand, if they sent in an 
additional statement that should have been furnished 
to you? — Yes. 

15392. Now I think you gave us the opinion that 
you are not in favour of the merit marks?— I am not. 

15393. That you think that they ought to be 
abolished? — Yes, both the merit mark of the school and 
the merit mark for the teacher. _ 

15394. Now comes a very important point. _ What 
would you substitute? — The same as they did just 
at the end of the results period, to send a report on 
the school. 

15395. A general report?— A general report. 

15396. And then about the award of increment?— 
In my opinion the increment should be annual and 
automatic in the absence of any serious dereliction of 
duty or any serious report. 

15897. Do you think would that take away any 
stimulus from the teachers to work as efficiently as 
they do at present?— I do not. I think the teachers 
would just work as well as they do at present. 

15398. And your impression is now that on the 
whole the education given in the schools is not as 
thorough and as efficient and as good a preparation for 
after-life as what was given formerly?— Nothing like it. 

15399. Is there a greater amount of alertness on the 
part of the children ; are they more alert, and do they 
answer better? — Certainly they are livelier in a way 
that we do not want them. 


THIRTY-FOURTH DAY.— FRIDAY, JUNE 27th, 1913. 

At 23, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

Present :— Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., Lrrr.D., ll.d. (Chairman) ; The Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d., 
Bishop of Ross; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d.; Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneage 
E. B. Harrison, b.a. ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter McMurrough Kavanagh, d.l. ; 
Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 


Mr C. H. Todd, Ballymacarrett Road National School, Belfast, further examined. 


* 15400. Mr. Harrison. — I think you told us that you 

preferred not to go into those statistics and to leave 
that to somebody else?— I did not make myself specially 
up on them. . , 

15401. Now, have you any statistics showing the 
•number of cases for the three years, say, 1908, 1909, 
and 1910, in which the lowering of the marks affected 
the increments adversely? — I have. I have this list 
of schools which I think you already have with the 
marks and the inspectors’ names, sent in to the Belfast 

Inquiry Committee, that i s our Committee ? 

* Vide Appendix XLVII. 


15402. I do not want the number of cases in which 
the merit mark was reduced, but I want the number of 
cases in which the reduction of the merit mark affected 
the increment?— Well, I have not, of course, exactly 
the number, but what I mean to say is this, that in 
the majority of those cases sent in to us the principal 
teacher suffered financially owing to the reduction of 
the mark. 

15403. Could you or your Association let- us have 
the exact number of cases in which some financial 
disability resulted from the lowering of the marks?— 
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We can, as far as this return with the supplement ary 
return is concerned. Last night I wrote what I may 
call a little statement about that. You asked me about 
that, Sir Samuel Dill? 

15404. Sir Hibam Wilkinson. — I think we had better 
have that down? — 

Mr. Hardison. — Quite so. 

Witness. — Well, I was asked yesterday to give 
cases where teachers had suffered financially by the 
lowering of marks, and in reply I may state that in 
the majority of the cases tabulated in the form we 
present, vis. : " List of schools with marks of Inspec- 
tor's names sent to Belfast Inquiry Committee,” the 
principal teachers suffered in that way. We had not 
time to complete the tabulations before getting them 
typed, as we have perhaps as many more. I may be 
permitted to tell how wo got these “marks.” We 
sent out eight forms to all the schools in Belfast 
districts, and some other Associations got copies from 
us for their members. These forms contained a large 
number of questions, and when filled in were certified 
by the sender to bo correct. If you wish, Sir Samuel, 
when I return home I will sond specimen copies of the 
forms, and also a list of teachers who have suffered. 
But to come to one particular case which has come 
under my own notice. llule 112E of the Commis- 
sioners says an assistant teacher when appointed to a 
large and important school as principal will receive 
special consideration. I am not sure of the. exact 
wording, as I have not a copy of the rules before me. 
An assistant, a young lady, was appointed principal of 
a Model School, girl’s department, in December, 1908, 
and at her first inspection Mr. Dewar lowered the 
mark to “ good." There are two assistants employed 
in the school. Mr. Dewar gave the principal and 1st 
assistant, each “ very good but lowered the mark on 
account of the work done by the 2nd assistant, who 
was appointed and kept in the school by the . Com- 
missioners themselves. I submit a copy of the marks 
awarded by Mr. Dewar. You will see in this case the 
mark of the school was not the same as that of the 
principal, as was stated in ovidence here. I may mention 
that the principal taught arithmetic and algebra as an 
extra subject, was recommended for full fees; but the 
Commissioners refused to pay the money, as there was 
an interval between the time when her predecessor 
was transferred and her own appointment, although 
the principal gave extra lessons so as to 
cover the number of lessons required. This slight 
interval was caused by the Commissioners themselves, 
as she immediately took charge on receipt of her 
appointment. "When, year after year, the principal 
and her 1st assistant found that no matter what efforts 
they made Mr. Dewar would not raise the mark they 
determined to resign and go to Canada. Fortunately, 
a change of inspectors took place and the mark was 
raised. Mi-. Kelly, writing in the observation book, 
says : the 2nd assistant was transferred to another 
Model, but was kept there only' for a very short time, 
and a new capable assistant appointed. The 
Board had it in their power, if it was thought 
desirable to retain the incapable assistant, to appoint 
an additional one, as they have recently done in the 
boys’ department, where the average does not warrant 
it. During the time that the mark was lowered it 
was admitted on all hands that the pupils were receiv- 
ing a very superior education, as was exemplified by 
the result of several competitions they took part in, vis!, 
Hygiene and Temperance, in which'they stood first in 
Ireland this year, having obtained 4G ‘medals in the 
examination under the auspices of the Irish Tem- 
perance League, with only 81 pupils presented, while 
there were thousands of pupils all over Ireland com- 
peting; also in drawing, writing, and needlework, at 
the Agricultural Show; and in composition in connec- 
tion with the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. The net result, however, is that the 
principal lost a very 1 large sum of money, and was 
caused a groat deal of worry and lieartburning. Per- 
haps when the Commissioners read this evidence thev 
will see justice done. This is the record of the prin- 
cipal in the Education Office : — Miss lias been 

head mistress of this school from 21st December, 1908. 
Her present salary is , exclusive of augmenta- 


tion and capitation grants. Prior to her appointment 

to Girls' Model School she served as 

assistant in the Belfast Model School from April 
1907, to December, 1908. Her reports for tho 


very 


last six years are as follow : — December, 1907 
good”; November, 1908, '■excellent” (assistant) 1 . 
January, 1910, school “good,” principal “very «ood”' 
September, 1910, ditto.; November, 1911, °ditto. • 
January, 1913, school “ very good,” principal " very 
good.” The average attendance of the Newtownards 
Girls’ Model School was 98 for the past calendar year 
The staff consists of principal, two assistants, and moni! 


tresses. One of the late assistants, 


served 


in the school from August, 1908, to April, 1912, and 
it was stated that in view of the somewhat unsatis- 
factory character of her work the school failed to- 
obtain a higher mark than " good ” during that period. 

Now here is Mr. Kelly’s report : — “ I am very well 
pleased with the manner in which the pupils’ have 
acquitted themselves. I have hardly noticed a weak 
point in the school, while the proficiency was in manv 
respects of a very- high order. Where, there is so much, 
to command it would be almost invidious to select any 
matters for special mention ; but I cannot help referring 
to the excellent reading, recitation, and grammar, of 
the IV., and arithmetic of the V. Tho principal and 
assistants deserve credit for the highly satisfactory 
manner in which they have performed their duties. 
I must not omit saying a complimentary word of the 
superior deportment of the pupils, and the interest 
they take in their work.” 


15405. Mr. Hariuson. — This has nothiug to do with, 
my question. I have asked for the statistics showing 
tho number of cases in the years 1908, 1909, and 1910, 
in which the lowering of the merit mark led to an 
immediate loss of increment? — You want me to give 
that? 

15406. Can you tell me in how many of the sckools- 
wliich were re-examined by the chief inspectors there 
was any question of the increment being affected? — I' 
could not. I will take, a note of that. 

15407. Any cases where the teachers suffered loss of 
increment owing to recent reports? — -I will take a 
uote of that and seud it. 

15408. Can you tell me why the. teachers did not 
accept Dr. Starkie’s offer of January 4th, 1911? — That 
is, for 20 schools? 


15409. Yes? — They thought that what would be done 
in that case would be that tho inspectors would find 
reasons in those 20 cases why they were reduced. 
That is, they would make, reasons if they eould not 
find them, that they would bo bound to show cause 
why these were reduced, and that would be the end of 
the question. As I say in my statement to Dr. 
Starkie, the teachers as well as the managers have lost: 
confidence in the inspectors. 

15410. Then I presume that you did not agree with 
the course that was ultimately adopted by the Board? — 
We did not ; we were never consulted about that. 

15411. It was the action the Board adopted on their 
own initiative? — It was. 

15412. And there was no idea that it was satisfactory 
to the teachers? — Very unsatisfactory; it was looked 
upon by the teachers as a farce. 

15418. Now, you told us yesterday that you wished to- 
return to the old examinations. Supposing that these 
merit marks were abolished, would you still wish to 
return ? — Yes. 

15414. To the examinations? — We would. 

15415. Would you wish it to be an individual ex- • 
animation of every child with a record of the results?— 
Yes; in some subjects — a class examination in other 
subjects. 

15416. You clearly, I think, in the ovidence which 
you have given collectively, recognise that the old in- 
dividual examination was not a success? — Well, it was 
not a success this way, that we did not like the in- 
dividual payments for each child. That is one thing 
we did not care about, and another reason was that it 
was carried to an enormous extent, that is that certain 
inspectors got gradually to questions more difficult year 
by year, and they had certain fads. 
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15417. But you also ' say* that there is too 
much examination at present?— Because it is coupled 
with inspection. We have m our schools neither 
inspection nor examination : it is a sort of union of the 
two at the same time, and the reason is also that in- 
spectors examine a class on what the children have 
not vet gone over, and sometimes at the begin- 
ning y of the year, as, for instance in the 
else of October, 1910. Now, we say that at the 
very beginning of the year wo have what we call spade 
work, and the polishiug work has to be done at the 
very end of the year: and also if 1 had taught a child, 
for instance, some rule, we will say, in fractions at the 
beginning of the year, while I am still teaching thib 
advanced subject still they are made to practice on 
fractions, and at the end of the year the children are 
fit for examination, but not at the beginning. . 

15418. May I take it that the objection is to the 
time of' the year at which the examination tests are 
applied?— Well, that has a great deal to do with it. 

15419. Would you wish inspection at the earlier 
visits and examination at the end? — Yes; that is to 
say the incidental visits at the start might be inspec- 
tion; but the last examination, which we should get u 
1. .,.. 4 . 1 . *i, 0 .TO«r n nr! nf which the manai 


sequence; that the inspector, for instance, reports, as 
has been done in my own observation book. Beading 
is capable of improvement.” Now, I know that 
it is capable of improvement; unless they came up to 
be able to recite like some great actor it is capable ot 
improvement. Such things as that are written. Another 
inspector reports, " Attend to the position the children 
take when writing, attend to the way they hold the 
pen.” Now, I like to see the children, for healths 
sake, sitting upright, and what use is a suggestion like 
that to me? 

15431. Yes, but my point was not the suggestions 
the inspectors make to you, but whether the teachers 
complain of entries being made in a book at the 
school. Some people represent to us that the observa- 
tion book is useful to the teachers aud useful to the 
inspectors, and that it is useful to the managers. 
(I may sav at once that the principle is new to me, 
we have nothing of the sort in England? — If I was 
asked about another method, I think I could suggest a 
better one; but as far as I know the feeling of toe 
teachers, when the inspector leaves there is a little bit 
perhaps of heart-burning or annoyance caused by the 
observation book, and when the teacher puts it into the 
. _ t. . i ;i nn+.il +1ia next time he is 


we should get ill IbserJ.tion book, and when the teaolier puts it into the 

T ast i tKfX““?“'d0f which the JW> press he newer look, at it until to newt too he „ 

£ toeS to old get duo notice, should be etonina. asked to produce ,t. 

15432. In fact the. main use is for the succeeding 

inspector?— Yes; but we hold that the succeeding in- 
spector should make his report on what he finds in the 
school, and not on what was previously put m toe 
observation book. 

15433. Now, how would you like this plan, that when 
a junior inspector visits the school he should hand a 
copy of his noting to the senior inspector and toe 
teacher of that .school instead of putting it m the 
observation book?— Well, joo see, we kave not bad 


tion. 

15420 Well, that means, of course, although without 
the result fees, a return to the old system, does it not, 
or an approximation to it?— It is an approximation to 
the old system. 

15421. Then surely would you not say that that was 
rather putting tho hands of the educational clock back? 
—I do not think so. The way I look at it is this. 
The pupils take no interest whatever in toe inspection. 
If there was examination, there would be a stimulus 
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the children were making, owing to the absence of the was left in t ^ e school and the other copy was sent- 

examination at the end of toe year; but s y Board the teachers would be satisfied, 

conduct examinations as head teacher, do you not. - ^ ^ har(% want a reporb to the Board of 

1 d0 ‘ , , , ,, _ nr „ nt . of the one of those incidental visits?— I suppose not; but I am 

15423. And you make reports to toe parents ol tue always trust our inspectors, and 

progress of the children, do you not?— Well, in some sorry to say ^e^^ ^ and I will bo able to 

y . 6 , . . • i . tol- T Aprt.amlv rlo not. 
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JohSols it is done, in some it is not; I certainly do not 
15424. But if you do that, surely that will satisfy 
the parents? — Well, it does not. 

15425. Then it amounts to this that they have not 
toe same confidence in you as they have in the out- 
side authority? — -Well, it is not that exactly. Ihe 
parents know very well, or at least they think, that we 
teachers are so anxious to perhaps promote the child 
and please them that we might give perhaps a more 
favourable report than the inspector would; but cer- 
tainly the inspector’s examination was always a ier\ 
great stimulus to the children in the school. 

15426. On the other hand, did it not very often act 
adversely on the weaker vessels among the children . 
Well, no, because we were not deprived or prevented 
from promoting the children no matter even whether 
they passed toe inspector or not. I had powei to 
promote a child, and often did, because I thought tl at 
that child did not perhaps show up to what he. actually 
knew at toe examination. 


ry to say we do not always trust out 
we have uot reason to trust them, and I will be able to 
give you examples after a bit if you like. • T 

15435. I think I need not trouble you to do that, i 
think this book here is very full of evidence on that 
point?— The only reason I mention it was that Mr. 
Honan in his observations refers to his report of his 
visit of 20th October, 1910, beginning ‘I again re- 
ported on the school,” and then gives his remarks 
under different heads, 1, 2. and 3, and when I come 
to show you that you. will find that it is not toe same 
as in the observation book. 

15436. Not toe same?— Nothing like the same. 
15437. But then was it written on the same visit /— 
Oh, yes, that is supposed to be copied from the 
observation book. , . ,, , , „ , 

15438. Then it comes to this, that a man has to 
make his observations on the spur of toe moment?— 
Oh, yes. 

15439. But his report is made under due considera- 
tion when he is perfectly calm in his own study?— 
m, , t in Miis Afisn that there it is pu 
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lew at toe examination. That is so. I mean in this case that there it is put 

15427. With regard to the promotion of childrer^ is d at page 190* in Ibis book tell® Yen Mr 

th, general rule in wont school to keep any oonsider- observation, of Mr. . Bewar . then Mr. KeUy then Mr 
Wt in the same standard for two - ,a ” par tnB euu ° 
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able proportion back in the same standard for two 
years?— Not very many. Of course, there are some, 
but the proportion is not great. 

15428. Would it amount to 10 per cent.?— Well, it 
sometimes might; sometimes it would not be anything 
like that. 

15429. Now, you mentioned the observation book. 
I want you to tell me do the teachers find the observa- 
tion book useful?— I do not think so. 

1543Q. Can you give me any idea of what toe attitude 


Honan*, "and the^Mit Lavelle. It is near the end of 
page 190. 

15440. ” I again reported on the school on the 26th 
of October, 1910. ” Is that it?— Yes, that is it. What 
I meant was that I referred to that m my own state- 
ment, -and I thought it had some bearing on toe ques- 
tion you gave me. 

15441.- The point of -my' question was whether you 
found that "the remarks in toe observation book some- 
times failed to tally with those in toe report that came 


■ 15430. Can you give me any idea d ^ £om toe Commissioned-Well, I suppose- it is 

*s*-- * - — * *- - ^ b ° rt - 

suggestions are of very little use ot of very .little eon- afterwards. 

* Vide Appendix VIII. 
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15442. Do you get the full report every year? — Do 
you mean from the Commissioners? 

15443. Yes? — No, wo get extracts from the report. 

15444. Extracts from the full report?— Yes, I ex- 
pect so. 

15445. As well as from the reports of incidental 
visits? — Well, perhaps I can explain it better. The 
inspector comes in for the annual inspection or ex- 
amination (that is not the incidental visit), and he 
writes what he wishes in the observation book. After 
some time, varying perhaps from three weeks to 
several months, a minute is sent down from the 
Education Office headed “ Extracts from the Annual 
Report.” 

15446. It is not a separate report; I thought that 
there was a separate report sometimes of the result 
of an incidental visit? — No, we never get that unless 
there is something really wrong. 

15447. The Chairman. — There are no reports of in- 
cidental visits in that' book of yours? — No. 

15448. Mr. Harrison. — Now, you complain a good 
deal of changes of inspectors, and, of course, as all 
inspectors are human they each have their own in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies and I suppose you find that 
rather troublesome to teachers, having a new man 
every year? — I do not think I over complained. 

15449. But on the teachers’ evidence generally there 
are a good many complaints, and it is said that in five 
years you might have five different men? — I under- 
stand that, for I have had nearly always a different 
inspector each year. 

15450. And you find that that has considerable dis- 
advantages? — Well, it has in one ye§f, perhaps, and 
not in another. I never mind if I get a fair inspec- 
tor whether it is a different man or not. 

15451. But still a man is more likely to be able to 
pronounce a sober judgment on a school if he knows 
something about it? — I think it would be better for the 
inspector if he did make a number of inspections. He 
would see the true state of affairs in the school. 

15452. Occasionally one sees after a year or two 
some reason for changing one’s opinion of a school on 
more intimate acquaintance with it, it may be for the 
better; it may be for the worse? — Yes, it may be. 

15453. Now, you spoke about science teaching. I 
want to know how far science teaching is general. 
I. understood that there was an attempt made to get it 
into all schools where it could possibly be taught after 
1900?— That is so. 

15454. But it was found that owing to the expense 
of equipment, and to the want of capacity among many 
of the teachers that it would not produce any good 
results?— I believe that was stated. 

15455. But it is almost enough? — Yes, I think the 
lower class teachers did not know much about science. 

15456. And I might go further and say that it wants 
a very highly trained man indeed to make science 
interesting to young children, and it wants a man to 
know how to handle apparatus?- — Yes. 

15457. I understand that what may be called nature 
study generally was substituted in those schools for 
science?— Yes, that is so in a good many schools. 

. 15458. What do you consider to be the true way. 
of. dealing with these nature study lessons? — Well, I 
have not introduced. nature study.' 

• 15459. You have not?— No. 

15460. You confine yourself to elementary science? 
■^•Yes. 

•'-•15461. What, roughly, 'is your course? — It is what 
is called- the official course. 

15462. Effectively to carry that out means that 
not only you yourself, but all your teachers, must 
have a considerable knowledge of science, and be able 
to carry out experiments' effectively, does it not? — 
Well; it is .supposed to be that, there is no doubt. 

. 15463. But very few schools can comply with these 
demands?— Well, we have not sufficient apparatus, 
nor have we got a good place to teach it. 


15462. And can you find the people who are 
sufficiently trained to do it? — Well, I do not know 
about that; but then I can speak for myself. I taught 
science under the Science and Art Department for a 
number of years; 1 attended two full courses in South 
Kensington ; I have first-class honours in Sound, Light, 
and Heat. 1 taught electricity and magnetism, and I 
wrote nearly all the mathematics and science in the 
•' Teachers’ Journal ” for two years. I taught quite a 
number of subjects — agriculture and geology. 

15465. I do not wish in the least to question your 
capacity; but you cannot be responsible for teaching 
science throughout your school? — I cannot, but I think 
I told you yesterday what I did. I brought my teachers 
together and made experiments as well as I could, and 
I gave them a sort of lesson in the evenings. I was 
quite enthusiastic at the time that science was intro- 
duced, but I find now that the present programme is of 
precious little use ; it is, in fact, of no use whatever. 

15466. Were you not aware of that when you first 
read the programme? — I was not. 

15467. But, at any rate, when you came to pluck the 
fruit you did not find that it was ripe? — I did not. 

15468. I suppose you will allow this, that the real 
aim of science teaching is to train the powers of 
observation in the children? — Yes, I believe that. 

15469. And not to give them snippets of scientific 
knowledge? — Well, that is what- it is. 

.15470. And that any scheme to be. effective must 
aim at training those powers? — Yes. 

15471. Now, with regard to the teachers’ expenses. 
Can you give us any instances from your own pergonal 
experience where expenses have, been incurred by 
teachers? — Expenses in the upkeep of the schools? 

15472. Yes, such as the provision of apparatus or 
anything of that sort? — T can give you my own if you 
wish. 

15473. What amount would the manager of your 
schools contribute annually to the upkeep? — He does 
not contribute anything. 

15474. Has he never during your tenure of office 
contributed anything? — My present manager has not. 

15475. How many years has he been manager?- — 
Over 20 years. 

15476. May 1 take it that in 20 years not one penny 
has been contributed to the upkeep of your school? — 
Not by the manager. 

15477. Nor by his representatives in any way? — 
Nor by his representatives. Kindly allow me to 
qualify it. I was Secretary of the Select Vestry for 
over 30 years, and I had a peculiar hold over the 
people. I had not, therefore, so much difficulty in 
raising the money at all. For instance, some 
structural improvements were wanted. We got two 
little class-rooms fixed, and in that case I ran an 
excursion to Dublin, and another to Stranraer and 
another to Derry, and out of the proceeds of those 
excursions I was able to pay for the greater part of 
the expense for the class-rooms. You understand that 
it did not come directly out of my pocket at. all. I 
may have given a subscription like any other member 
of the congregation. 

15478- But directly from the manager you had 
nothing?— No. 

15479. Did I 10 help you in getting up these paying 
excursions? — Well, he helped me by paying his share. 

15480. To that extent he contributed? — Yes, one 
ticket. 

15481. Me. Hrnly. — I s your school one- of those in 
which the teacher has a pecuniary interest in the 
structure himself? — Oh, none whatever. 

15482. Mr. Harrison. — If you will kindly turn to 
the observations of Mr. Dewar in the Observations of the 
Inspqctors you will see there that Mr. Dewar himself 
gives figures that show a terrible amount of over- 
crowding in your school. Are those figures correct? — 
Those figures are perfectly correct. ' 

15483. ‘‘At one period the momtress had charge of 
66 infants at a reading lesson in a room, 12£ feet by 
10j2 feet”? — That is quite possible.^ I do not know 
it definitely. . • v 
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15484. But .you have no reason to suppose that that 
is, not correct?— I have not. 

15485. Now, this room contains, roughly. 130 super- 
ficial feet?— I suppose something about that. 

15486 Therefore, there ought not to be more than 
13 children in it?— I think, perhaps, your multiplica- 
tion is not exactly right. 

15487. That is to say that there were t>6 children, 
in a room which would' accommodate 18? — That may 
be. That is quite possible. 

15488 And then in another case the assistant 
mistress had 90 children at an object lesson in a room 
17 ?. feet by 15? — Well, the assistant denies that. 1 
was not present. She denies that. 

15489. What does she say? — She says there wore 

° n i5490. We will even put it at 66. That is 66 
children in a room that would accommodate 2 b ! — 

Yf 1459]. Well, is that usual?— Well, I am not respon- 
sible for the size of the building. 

■(5492 I am not going into the. question or your 
personal responsibility, but is not that a violation of the 
regulations to put so many children into the room?— 
Yes, but at one time the Board said six square teet 
were to be allowed in a class-room. _ 

15493. But this was in 1910, was it not?— Yes. 
15494. The Chairman. — They have raised their 
requirements?— They have raised theiv requirements 
two or three times. . , 

15495. Mr. Harrison. — But they have not raised 
their requirements since 1910? — No. 

15496. Thou the requirements were 10 square feet at 
the time these children were put into this room. 

Mr. Hkni.y. — T hey never made any regulation. An 
that "was done was' this. They asked the teacher to 
fill up a report at- the end of the year and give tin- 
area of the floor space and divide it by ton. 

15497. Mr. Harrison.— T am taking the facts as 
they wore. Well, if it was not in direct violation of 
the regulations, I suppose you will admit that it is 
in direct violation of every sanitary rule?— Well, Mr. 
Harrison, I Bin, toll you that I instituted spncml 
ventilation in this class-room. I invented a certain 
thing of my own for carrying a current of air right 
through into this class-room after-, I suppose, what 
is called Tobin’s method, and I also got a ventilator 
that I was able to buy in connection with a church 
that was burned down. The ventilator was not injured, 
and I was able to get it very cheap, and I put it on 
the top of this class-room. 

15497a. Mr. Harrison.— I trust that your expen- 
ments in ventilation were more successful than 
those adopted by the House of Commons?— I may 
tell you that Dr. Bailey, who is over the whole sani- 
tary arrangements and everything of that kind m .Bel- 
fast, visited the school, and said the ventilation was 
fairly good in this very class-room. 

16498. But did he say that the ventilation was 
sufficient for such packing of children as that pu^mg 
66 children in a class-room which would only a®®®® 1 ' 
mod ate 26, or even worse, in one that would only 
accommodate 18? 

15499. The Chairman. — How was it physically 
possible?— There are galleries in each room, and the 
children are changed at the end of each lesson. 

15500. Mr. Harrison.— I confess that when 1 saw 
those figures I was horrified?— But remember I was 
not there, and there was a teacher absent. 

15501. But are you able to tell me that this was an 
absolutely exceptional case?— Certainly. 

15502. That such a thing never occurs when you 
are present?— It never occurs when the whole staff 
is present, but if a teacher, for instance, » absent. 

• 15508. It may occur if a teacher is absent?— Yes, it 

might occur. . , 

15504. But, of course, any progress is absolutely 
. impossible under such conditions?— But Mr. Dewer 
did not state that at the time that these children 
were in this class-room. Where he speaks ' about i a 
big lot of children it was at the roll call and those 
children are on the rolls and they have to be called- 

15505. He said distinctly at a reading lesson m tne 
first place and- afterwards at an object lesson?— Yes, 
but the teacher denies that about the object lesson. 


15506. I am quite content to take her figure, 
because it will reduce the number to 66, but even 
that is horrible?— If I bad been present in the school 
I would be one of the teachers,, and there would not 
have been so many as 66 infants in the class-room at 
all, but the teachers had to work as best they could 
when I was absent. I was with Dr. Traill on a 
deputation. 

15507. But surely there was some other place to 
which they could have been taken than a room that 
would accommodate 13, a room that would not be 
recognised for accommodating anybody under the 
English system? — But you can hardly judge schools 
in Ireland.' by the English system. , ' 

15508. I am not judging by any high standard, but 
merely by the most elementary rules?— Yes. 

15509. Surely no progress, no work that was worth 
anything, could be done under such circumstances. 
Might it not account for what we have heard of the 


Might it not account lor wum we u»v C 

languor of the assistant mistresses who are employed . 

—I do not think so, sir. ...... 

15510. If a woman has to work under such, horrible 
conditions as that would it not account for it?— Not 
if a woman lias to work in our school, and gets peace 
to do it, and is not in terror of some inspector. She 
would not then have that haggard appearance or that 
wearied appearance. „ , ' . . . 

15511. Would not the mere fact of having to work 
under the conditions given here be sufficient to induce 
a very languid appearance? — It would, but this is ah 
exceptional ease you see. 

15512. I hope it is, because it strikes me as a 
perfectly horrible eoso?— Well, bow, Mr Harrison, 
will you excuse me, allow me to qualify that 1 say 
in my rejoinder, if you look at it that on that day I 
had a new assistant in the school, an assistant who 
was just appointed, and had only been in the school 
about two or three days, and she did not know even 
the names of the pupils of her class. 

15513. But are you able definitely to assure mo 
that this sort of thing never does occur when you are 

present? It never docs unless at the moment, at tne 

time the children are getting their roll marked. 

15514. But even then if you put them in for five 
minutes they will foul the air, so that no class ought 
to go into it for the rest of the morning?— But we 
- have sprays to purify the air in Belfast schools, and I 
spray the school constantly, or get it sprayed 
Mr Kettle. — Mr. Honan says — Mr. Todd alleges 
that "the lady teachers are suffering in health from 
the oppression of the inspectors. His statement is 
untrue. If any of them suffer from overwork it is 
due to the action of principal teachers like Mr. 
Todd, who gives one lady teacher sole charge of 10 U 
pupils. At my inspection m November, 1909, 298 
pupils were present. The infants, who were in sole 
charge of one teacher, formed practically one-third of 
the whole school, and were taught in a room 17* feet 

by i5515. Mr. Harrison. — We have got the reply to 
that?— I don’t think we actually went much into it. 

15516. Then will you answer that question?— With 
regard to that first paragraph at page 190 in the 
appendix to the report of this Committee-, all I can say 
is, if the teacher has sole charge of 100 pupils, that 
is a matter that the Board is responsible for. It is 
responsible in this way, that we are asked year by year 
in our anriual report at the time of the inspection who 
has charge of the classes in school. I put down of 
course, the assistant who has principal charge of the 
infants. Her name is down as having charge of the 
infants. The first standard, then, is put down to the 
- teacher who has the principal charge of that, and so 
on “ Mr Todd's share of the work, he says, con- 
sisted in teaching the sixth standard.” Now, every 
person knows that the principal teacher has far more 
than one class to teach if he has only such a small 
staff. And then he says, “ only 13 being on the roll. 
Twelve of those children were present on one day, 
and' eleven on another, and it is misleading to «gr 
that only so many were on’ the roll. We do not keep 
a number of children on the roll that are, not in 
attendance. 


* Vide Appendix VIII. 
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16517. I put the question in this way. What have 
you to say to the fact of one lady teacher having sole 
charge of 100 pupils in attendance, according to the 
statement of Mr. Honan?— What I have to say is, 
that one teacher simply has not charge of 100 children. 

15518. What help has she? — Classes are amalgamated 
for needlework, or for other subjects like that. Where 
classes were amalgamated another assistant is sent to 
help her. 

15519. Would she teach that class of 100 in reading? 
— She would not. 

15520. Without help? — She could not do it. 

15521. Whose help would she have? — She would 
have the help of another assistant whose class had 
gone to another teacher. In National Schools we 
have often to amalgamate classes, for instance, in 
needlework. More than half of my school consists of 
girls. Well, in needlework one teacher will have two 
or three classes at needlework. Well, when two or 
three classes are at needlework that sets free an 
assistant or two assistants, because I take all the 
senior boys at needlework time for arithmetic, and it 
is on the time-table. 

15522. But the question is, how far that statement 
is inaccurate that she has sole charge of 100 pupils? — 
I say it is inaccurate this way. 

15523. She gets occasional help from teachers who 
are released when their classes are taking needlework. 
What other help does she get? — There are a number 
of monitresses in the school and she can get some. 

15524. Would she take them, for instance, in 
writing? — She would not. 

15525. She would always have an assistant? — She 
would always have some person. 

15526. Would that be another teacher or a monitress? 
—It might be another teacher, or it might be a 
monitress, an unpaid monitress; we have not any paid 
monitresses. 

15527. Would you count an unpaid monitress as of 
any value? — Oh, yes, a very senior girl is very useful. 

15528. It might be a very senior girl? — Yes. 

15529. Then your explanation of that is that she 
would generally have help? — Yes. Then she has a sort 
of supervision over the others. 

15530. And then you say that the sole charge would 
mean supervision over the 100? — That would be more 
like it. 

15581. But you deny that she has ever taken it as 
a class? — Yes, that is so; I deny that. 

15532. Can you tell me how many children there 
are in Belfast who cannot find room in schools? — 
Well, I saw a statement by, I think, the Bishop, that 
I think there were 15,000 children. 

The Chairman. — They have enlarged that number 
since; they have gone over 15,000. 

Mr. Henly. — Somebody has stated here 20,000. 

15533. Mr. Harrison. — That there are 20,000 
children who cannot find school places in Belfast? — I 
think the Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore 
said that. 

15534. And many you refuse, of course? — One day 
I had to refuse 20 pupils. 

15535. It means that you must have terrible over- 
crowding? — At one time there was no restriction, or 
very little restriction, on the teachers. 

15536. The Chairman. — You told me yesterday that 
the numbers were reduced? — Yes. 

15587. Mr. Harrison. — Then in those days your 
schools were horribly unsanitary? — Well, my schools 
were ventilated as well as could possibly be! 

15538. But even with the best ventilation in the 
world? — Oh, they are not what they ought to be; we 
must admit that. 

15539. The Chairman. — That day is over?— That 
day is oyer. 

15540. Mr. Harrison. — Then it appears that the 
present machinery for providing school places in 
Belfast has hopelessly broken down? — That' is so. 
.Mr. Kelly, in one of his reports furnished to the 
. Commissioners of National Education (I cannot exactly 
remember the words he uses), says that if it was not 
for the efforts of the teachers he would have to record 
the bankrliptcv of primary education in Belfast. 


15541. The Bishop of Ross. — In reference to the 
answers you have just made to Mr. Harrison about 
the want of school accommodation in Belfast, I think 
I saw a statement in connection with the statistics of 
Catholics in Belfast that they had more than sufficient 
accommodation for the Catholic children. Do you 
happen to know anything on that, subject? — I saw that 
statement, my lord. 

15542. And as far as your knowledge or information, 
goes you have no reason to doubt that statement?— 
I have not. 

15543. So, therefore, the want of school accommoda- 
tion is on the part of the Church and Presbyterian 
congregations? — That is as far as I know. 

15544. And also, I suppose, it is a pretty well known 
fact that, taking the Catholic population in general, 
they are the poorer portion of the population of 
Belfast? — That is so, my lord. 

15545. And they have provided themselves with 
sufficient schools as far as wo know? — Yes. 

15546. Now, you were discussing the upkeep of the 
schools, and you told us that the teachers frequently 
had to go to the congregations and try to raise the 
necessary funds for the upkeep of the school, so that 
the teachers have to do what in ordinary circumstances 
the manager, who is usually the clergyman of the 
congregation, ought to do? — That is so, my lord. 

15547. And, therefore, you get the duty and the 
burden, and, might 1 add, the privilege of doing what 
the clergyman ought to do? — My lord, I never 
objected personally to it myself. 

15548. On the same point, have, you any information 
as to what the condition of the Catholic schools ia 
Belfast is as to their upkeep aud equipment? — I do 
not think I could answer that generally. I heard from 
one teacher that he never had a penny to spend oa 
the school. I heard that from Mr. Kerr, the principal 
of St. Matthew’s School, Bnllymacarrctt. 

15549. And as far as you know, you do not find 
the same complaint among the Catholic teachers as 
among your own body? — we do not. I have not 
accurate knowledge. 

15550. But you have not heard complaints on the 
part of Catholic teachers in the same way as on the 
part of others that you have mentioned, anything like 
to the same extent or in the same way. According to 
the regulations of the Board the equipment and repair 
of the school should be taken into consideration in the 
assigning of the merit mark of the school. Is not 
that so? — That is so. 

15551. Well, some of the teachers interpret that rule 
as meaning that these things arc taken into considera- 
tion as against the teacher, and that they have the 
effect of lowering the merit mark? — That is so. my 
lord. 

15552. Now, it was given in evidence before us that 
the rule was intended to have the very opposite effect, 
and in point of fact that it has the very opposite 
effect. Mr. Dihvorth, the Secretary, in answer to 
questions 280 and 281, and to some other questions, 
also laid down the same thing, but I merely refer to 
these. In substance, he points out in his replies to 
those questions that where a school is poorly equipped, 
and in a bad state of repair, and the children show. a 
certain amount of proficiency, the school would get a 
higher mark than a school in which the children 
showed equal proficiency, but where the school 
buildings were in a good state of repair and equipment. 
Of course, a teacher who has ascended to a high level 
in a badly equipped school is a more deserving man 
than a man who had done the same work in a well 
equipped school. That doctrine has been repeated by 
Mr. McNeill and a number of witness. In the face 
of that evidence, do you still hold to the answer you 
made to tho Chairman, that you think the other is 
the correct view? — I do. 

15553. Now, I gather from you that when tho 
trouble arose in Belfast the teachers were not in favour 
of the chief inspectors going down to re-examine the 
schools? — No, we did not know anything about that 
until they came. 

15554. And if the teachi-rs had been consulted they 
would not have agreed? — They would have objected. 
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15555- And they were not satisfied with the result 
of the chief inspector’s visit?— They looked upon it as 

U 15556. Now amongst the duties ot the chief 
inspectors, as far as we gather they have two 
principal duties. One is to try to keep up uniformity 
fn the various circuits by moving round the country, 
one of them having one naif of Ireland and the other 
the other half. The second duty is that in case of 
trouble they will go and re-mspect the schools. Well, 
according to the Belfast teachers that second duty can- 
not be performed, because, remember, your position was 
that a chief inspector was interested in the case him- 
self? — Yes. 

15557. And if there was a breakdown it was an 
admission that he was more or less compromised. Is 
not that so?— That is so. 

15558. ‘Will not that hold m every case the same 
as in the Belfast case— the two chief inspectors are 
responsible for all Ireland?— They are. 

15559. So, therefore, should I be justified in drawing 
the conclusion that in your view the chief inspectors 
could not be sent to re-inspect in any case of trouble 
of this kind?— Yes, up to the present, of course, under 
the present system. , , , . 

15560. So, therefore, they should be excluded from 
that, and wherever trouble arises it has got to be dealt 
with in some other way?— Yes. 

15561. I think vou told us that the idea of the 
teachers in Belfast' was that a special inspector should 
sro down to Belfast? — Yes. 

10562. And that he should stop in a special hotel, 
and that he should be prevented from making any 
inquiry about the schools, and that the teachers should 
be prevented from giving him any information, and 
also that he should spend a day in each school; and did 
I gather rightly that he was to get notification m the 
morning of what school he was to go to inspect on 
that particular day?— Yes. . , 

15563. And then that he was to spend a day m the 
school and to go back to his hotel again, and this 
was to go on, and there were 111 schools to be 
examined or inspected or dealt with?— There is a 
little difference in that. I did not mean 111, but there 
might be, perhaps, 211. What I meant was that there 
were a certain number that were not reduced, and he 
was not to know which schools were reduced and 
which were not reduced. 

15564. But he was to examine and inspect the entire 
of the. schools?— He was to go to a certain number 
that were not reduced, and a certain number that 
were, and he was not to know about one or the other. 

15565. He was to get such a number of schools, and 
I suppose not less than 100 schools would satisfy 
7 ou?— Well, we did not go into the number that he 
should inspect. I suppose it would be as maay “ 
the Commissioners would be inclined to give him , 
more the better, you see. 

15566. But then he mould be occupied, su Pt’°“' *“ 
80 date in this business between schools that wexe 
reduced and those that were not, between MbodethjJ 
were in trouble and other schools that were not , m 
troubl.?-Yes, but I do not think I said 
to spend a whole day in the school. ^ ml g‘ “?f 
gone to two schools or more in the one day. If 1 said 
that I did not mean that. 

15567. But this inspector would be a considerable 

time ? — He would, of course. 

15568. In what I might venture toBajwjJ almost 
he durance vile pretty much like a juryman locKea 
° durance v , T ^ink if the Commissioners 

inspectors. , , . 

15569. Ton also gave us your ™ *“ 
inquiries or appeals you wo " wish?— Well, the 

examination. That would be your it 
teachers of Belfast, I suppose, would prefei it. 

15570. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— As was re 

on that subject, and expressed ^ enable 

sr* “ °* 


Parliament would be required, and I do not suppose 
that you would ask that an Act of Parliament should 
bo passed for that purpose? — Of course, I did not 

15571. The Bishop of Ross.— The point I am leading 
up to is this. The teachers complain, and as far 1 
know with at least some ground, that the inspectors 
show towards them distrust and want of confidence. 
You complain of that? — I do. 

15572. Now, what is occurring to me, as a man 
looking into human nature, is that distrust breeds 
distrust, and when the teachers demand such peculiar 
precautions do thev not show considerable distrust of 
inspectors ? — Yes, latterly, but you must remember, 
my lord, that previous to this there were always very 
nice relations existing between the inspectors and tne 
teachers, and we found them always very friendly, and 
in my statement I will give you an example of how 
an inspector trusted myself. 

Well, it is my desire, aud I am sure it would be 
the desire of the Committee, that there should be 
mutual trust between both parties. 

15573. Mr. Kavanagh.— You told us that you 
believed that the lowering of the marks in toe Belfast 
district was due to direct instructions from toe Board, 
wt? do you SdBk that? — Of course, I have no direct 
evidence to that effect; I -Simply 

T f , vas I who stated that before Dr. Starfcie. x 
say this, that there was certainly an almost universal 
to, coring of marka in Belfast and the “Y] 

sav that if the administration of the office was g 

Src^n SLTtrl tonZg inefficient. That 

“si 7 r™t * v.”£Se 

Et 

huh 7 h,“ zs&rss ? "Ju 

d 1W. ^JZ^ey^did in^e 

Is sssus: 

power has “sen only very recently eyeroised?-I know 

‘oS 2s “S vTan™ M 

exceptional ? — Y es , but that is not the case I refer to. 

15581 Mr Kavanagh.— Well, now, do you know 

do not think so. 

15589 Bo you really think that the Board ever 

*155®“ And the way they did it was to penalise the 
teachers? — Yes. 
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13584. But I cannot believe that, k'ou surprised 
me very much by stating that some of the schools 
were part owned by teachers in Belfast? — No, I do 
not think I said that. I said that in some cases they 
were entirely owned. I do not think a teacher would 
have a part ownership. There is a difference between 
being partly owned and entirely owned. 

15585. I thought that in answer to Mr. Harrison you 
said you knew of some schools which were part owned 
by teachers? — I never intended that. 1 said entirely. 

The school was built by a teacher and owned 

by a teacher. 

15586. Is there a manager? — Oh, certainly there 
must be a manager. 

Mr. Henly.' — Here we find in the Commissioners' 
own blue book that Mr. Kelly says that a case came 
imder his notice where there was reason to believe 
that the teacher was the owner of the schoolhouse; 
so they have official knowledge. 

15587. Mr. Kavanagh. — There is a manager? — Oh,' 
there is a manager. 

15588. The Chairman. — The teacher appoints that 
manager ? — Yes. 

15589. Mr. Kavanagh. — He appoints the manager? 
— Of course, I only have this by hearsay. In that 
case the teacher would lie bound to appoint the 
manager. 

15590. And the manager would be bound to appoint 
the teacher? — He appoints the teacher. 

15591. Mr. Kavanagh. — Could the manager dismiss 
the teacher? — I think that before that would occur 
probably the teacher would manage to get rid of the 
manager. 

15592. Who owns your school? — It belongs to the 
congregation altogether. It was built on ground 
granted by Lord Tempi emore for a school and church. 
In the ease of a manager clergyman dying his suc- 
cessor is appointed by the Board. 

15593. The Rector of the parish? — He is Rector 
of the parish, and he is ex-officio manager owing to his 
position. 

15594. Now to come to the tone circular, we have 
been getting opinions from inspectors and managers, 
and I should like to ask you as a teacher what is your 
opinion of the tone circular? — Well, I will tell you 
this much, that at our meetings it has caused a good 
deal of fun; it is simply laughted at, because some 
teachers will tell you that when inspectors talk about 
tone they will take into account the position of chil- 
dren when writing, the way they hold the pen, and 
various things like that. I know one case of a school 
where the inspector admits that the discipline of the 
Third and Fourth Standards is excellent, but the tone 
is not right. Well, we are not able to define tone 
ourselves; we do not know what is meant by tone. 

15595. And you would not like to venture a defini- 
tion of tone? — I would not indeed. 

15596. But do you not think that the circular has 
improved the general appearance and condition of the 
schools? — Well I cannot answer that for this reason, 
that I am not often now in any other schools. For- 
merly I used, on my holidays, to visit other schools, 
but I have not done so for years; but speaking for my 
own school, it is not one bit cleaner or tidier than 
ever it was. Since I started the school as principal 
teacher I always kept the school as it ought to be. 
For my own satisfaction I would not like to work in 
an untidy or dirty building. 

. 15597. Is the School Attendance Act in force in Bel- 
fast?— Yes. 

15598. Well what is the use of it if you have not 
school accommodation? — I suppose it works in this way, 
that they will look after those children whose names 
are on the roll, but it is of very little consequence in 
parts of Belfast, at any rate. I am sorry that I did 
not think of bringing a statement prepared by the Bel- 
fast teachers in answer to the report of the Attendance 
Committee, and if you like I will send it to you. 

.15599. If you have not got the school accommodation 
what is the use of having the School Attendance Act? 
—It is of very little use in Belfast. 

15600. You say parents take great interest in exami- 
nations? — Yes. 

15601. You said that if the examination was brought 
hack they would look to their children attending better? 


— Well, they look forward to an examination. I fr e . 
quently hear parents say, “ Will my boy pass fchi s 
time?” " Is he to be examined by the inspector?" 
'• Is he raised?” especially those that were in schools 
themselves in the former days. 

15602. Mr. Harrison.— You have told us that you 
would not have individual examination? — Yes, in some 
subjects. 

15603. And that you would not think bringing back 
that an advantage? — It would be class examination in 
most subjects. 

15604. Then no parent would know how his child 
did? — No parent knew any more at the time of the 
results, unless wc told him. 

15605. Unless the teacher told him? — Yes. 

15606. Mr. Harrison. — It was definitely recorded?— 
It was. 

15607. Mr. Kavanagh. — Individual examination of 
each pupil does not exist now? — There is no record 
now kept. 

15608. There is no way that a parent could know 
how his child was going on? — No, ho cannot unless we 
sent a report to each child, and that would mean 
expense. 

15609. Do you think education has improved since 
the results system was abolished? — No; to my mind 
it has gone back. A great many of my children are 
employed in offices, and in one place or another in 
Belfast — I mean former pupils; and those employers 
now tell me that children do not come to them for 
situations as well prepared as they were formerly. 

15610. You excepted composition? — I did, sir; that 
was the one exception. I hear some teachers say that 
reading might be better, but I always dwelt cm reading 
myself. 

15611. Mr. Kavanagh. — It is claimed that the pre- 
sent system develops the intelligence of the children 
more. Do you think it is as good for them in after 
life? — The intelligence is not less. 

15612. But you have actually heard from employers 
that children are not as well educated now as they 
were? — Again and again I have heard that. 

15613. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I believe that you 
have said that you wish to put in a reply* to the in- 
spector’s observations ? — That is so. 

15614. You will put that in? — I will. 

15615. I see in that that you state that thore was a 
census taken. When you are speaking of that you 
refer to what is afterwards stated under No. 1? — That 
is so, the result of the census taken. 

15616. This gives your views of the statements made 
by the chief inspectors. That is a joint expression on 
the part of the Committee? — Yes, our Committee. 

15617. Then No. 3 is your reply to the chief inspec- 
tors and to Messrs. Dewar, Honan and Welply? — Yes. 

15618. That is what appears there under No. 8?— 
That is written by myself. 

15619. And you said that you wanted to refer parti- 
cularly to that? — I do. 

15620. Now Mr. Larmour replies to Messrs Mangan, 
Welply and Kelly, and Mr. Boyd replies to Mr. Dewar 
and Mr. McMillan? — Yes, that was written by Mr. 
Boyd. 

15621. Mr. Larmour also writes a reply? — Yes. 

15622. Mr. McCluggage replies to Mr. Kelly? — Yes, 
and he will likely be a witness here. 

15623. Then Mr. Thomson? — Then Mr. Thomson 
unfortunately for us is dead. 

15624. The Chairman. — What school was he in?— 
Rea Memorial. He would have been the best witness 
we could possibly have brought from Belfast. He 
died on the anniversary of the day that we were up 
with Dr. Starkie. 

15625. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — He wrote a rejoinder 
to the Board’s reply to the memorial of the teachers?— 
Yes. 

15626. That is all that appears in this book, and you 
put that in? — Yes, if you please. 

15627. Before turning to your own reply. You indi- 
cated that there are some other documents that you 
wanted to put in. There is a list of schools you have 
already referred to? — Yes. I think Mr. Woodward 

presented that; if he did not I would wish to present 
it now. 

* Vide Appendix XLVT. 
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1562b You mentioned something, and I think Mr. hastily written. .We thought we had only a day or so 
Woodward mentions something about extending this to do it in, and we were refused copies of the inspect 

-Wen we can, but we thought that we would be tor’s replies. . . . • 

before the Committee at once, and we had not them ^ 15644. And then you are amplifying the rejoinder i— 
all down; we did not put all the schools that we got, Slightly. 

but we can do that if you wish. 15645. Now, go on and rebut this?— Yes. 

15629 You may wish to give a fuller statement, iu- 15646. You see the precise point— I never said 1 

eluding these and others which we have not got yet?— would add 20 to the percentage obtained by the 

° ma “ ■ ...» pupils ? — I do not want to rebut that statement. 


Yes. The teachers supplied us with forms 


nresent to the Committee?— Well, “Inspection and cent, and lie might have had one thing m his mmd 

Srts of National Schools."* That was prepared by and I another, but the point -I go on is this You 

the Belfast National Teachers’ Association. I will see “ Second year 14* correct- out of 85 (that is at 

mit in a copy of that. There is also another one— the very top of the page) equals 41 per cent., and 

u National Education, Inspection of Schools and Pro- adding 20 per cent, to the answering, lie goes on and 


" National Education, Inspection of Schools and Pro- 
motion of Teachers, Exposure of the Present System.” 


shows I had only 50. What I mean to say is this, 
that Mr. Honan made his calculation wrong. There 


V — • i +h 0 + that JVir. Jionan maae ms cuicuiauuu muug. 

1 15631 The Chairman . — That proceeds from the Pro- were seven pupils examined, and caeli child got five 
10001. A e V, questions, which should have then been divided by 

“15S2 Sh hSim WM 1H80».-Toa will understand S3, end instead oi that he divided by i od got a 
, »biect to the universal * that — S^defent ttew w 

the Committee or the eh.™ data™ how much h. ... ZZZ percentage he gave wa, 

of these are to be printed ?— Oh certamlj . y changed the dividend from 17 to 14.5 to 

JSS±t She^aySrd l have tt^ree, which I 


rr «r & trZJL is 'JZ Z ST. 


inc wnuiu ~ . 1 . have a paper m Mr. Honan s own nana- 

by one of your brother teachers who will be coming in showing that the return in his answer to the 


the next month. 

15634. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— It will be tor you to 
point out the. parts you consider material? — Yes, I 
understand. 


Commissioners is not correct? — Yes, it is false. 

15649. The Chairman. — Then you put that m?— 


15635. You should state any part of these documents _ n :„ t o^Well-. Mr. Honan blackens my character by 

you wish put in which you and other teachers consider P . thgt be se i ec t e d the easiest questions. I merely 
desirable to be printed as an answer to the statements • g to hand them in . Now, he publishes my 

made before us? — There is the Irish Protestant 3 f u„,, A u; s statement at the end of his observa- 


mado before us? — There is the Irish Protestant 3 .. j his statement at the end of his observa- 
tional Teachers’ Annual for 1910. That contains lettor seo it on page 191. I want 

11.. i.avrmof-; .vot.idvn bold llV Ml'. DfiW&r 111 UlUUB. X j.1. . 15 .1 V vanlv +.11 t.W' 


the storv of an investigation held by Mr. Dewar in 
which I "was one of the principal teachers. There is 


toTiand in his‘ letter and the Board’s reply to the 
Secretary of our Association on the same subject. 


“ 3? to put i„ the Presi. 13631. You wiah ta 
dent's eddress d : the Pmtestaut Te.eheta D,»„„ of th. » HouZ -Sd tte. ii a copy of th, 

Sell Sow L there any other doeomeut that at the iettert from thp Board. The Secretary of th. A.soe.s 


moment you wish to put i»?-X wiah to put in my t,on h« « 

statement at the end. . , . i _t , 

15638. Now, do you wish to deal with the statements refers to a letteij ot 
made bv the chief' inspectors and the other inspectors, of this letter, but it c 

and to call attention to that part of your reply to ’ The pupils m th 
which you think our attention ought ap.e.ally to bo 

Ca i5639. Would you just take your own order if you cent, to ft®- 


n.oxutu, uaui-.it uuc J.UOU ; . . . , .. 

Yes, one from Mr. Honan, and there is a copy of the 
letter \ from the Board. The Secretary of the Associa- 
tion has the original. , . 

15653. That is dated the. 12th of July, 1911, and it 
refers to a letter* of the 23rd of May. We have a copy 
of this letter, but it can be put in. This is the letter 
•* The pupils in this standard course answered m 
questions out of 45. - . - In both cases I gave 
the easiest questions, and in addition added 20 pei 
cent, to the answering, so that it was only by straining 
every point in you. too®, " eta-' i-Ag ‘hen m; 


wish to refer to those things?— Well, you will see ill ^^^ l^howinp^hat Mr. ’Honan made a wrong 
the blue book there, page 189, you have Mr. Honan s statement snowing 

remarks. Well, I wish to hand m some papers with • Hiram Wilkinson. — I believe you have a 

regard to the algebra and to make a statement thereon. t t nfc which you consider would shorten the 

15640. Would you /eto more par .cukrly to the «” en * f W J re aUowe d to read it without 

statement made by Mr. Honan so that one may quite " W ig SOi sir . 

understand it?— Yes; Mr. Honan begins by saying with ig6;5 | will vou read it then, please?— I told you 
reference to his examining in mathematics— 1 do not evidence that I had asked Mr. Dewar to come 

mind about the examination as a whole itself, but Mr. & seC o D( j time to inspect my school. I appealed to 

Honan makes a charge ‘ him aga i u i n the presence of Mr. Singleton, Principal 

• 15641. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— He says : “If Mr. of the Ledley School. He again stated that he could 

Todd believed he had a grievance, he would very soon t ell the mark a school was entitled to in five minutes; 

have appealed to the Board. He states, ‘ The inspector that he could reduce a school from “ excellent to 
could not have been brought to admit his fault.' Well, *■ ^ad ” and say his prayers with a clear conscience; 
I now admit my fault. It was over-leniency in select- that he had started one day to come to my school 
ing the easiest questions and practically submitting Satan had entered into him and that he had gone- 

them to Mr. Todd, whose notions of honour and elsewhere; and in talking about teachers, he stated 
candour are brought to light by the garbled and mis- t h ere werc teachers who were not fit to sweep the 
leading version he gives. I never said I would add greets. Mr. Dewar never showed any sympathy with 
20 to the percentage obtained by the pupils.” That teachers in their work, and he was cordially disliked 
is what you refer to?— Yes, and also I wish to refer to by the majority' of the teachers here over whom he 
where at the very top of the page he gives certain waB p l a0 ed. He conducted an investigation in which 
tables. I want to show that Mr. Honan, if I may do j anfl the principals of two other schools were con- 
it, had falsified these and then blames me for them. cerned, and it is our deliberate opinion that a more 
15642. The Chairman.— I understand that you unfair investigation it would be impossible to conceive, 
teachers claim to amplify your rejoinder?— Oh, yes. j understand your Secretary has asked the Board tor a. 


teachers claim to amplify your rejoinder? — Oh, yes. 

15643. You think the rejoinder is not a sufficient 
.reply to the inspectors? — It is not, because it was 
* Vide Appendix XLV. 


lersiami vuux ----- — — - - .. . 

of the proceedings, and that he has been supplied 
j Vide Appendix XLVHI. 

* Vide Appendix XLIX. 
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by our Association with the report as presented by 
Mr. Elliott. Mr. Dewar acted as judge for the 
Commissioners, and as attorney for the manager, 
frequently using such expressions as “ You are a very 
bad witness.” ‘‘I'll drag it out of him.” ‘‘You 
must answer Yes or No without any qualification.” 
And on the second morning of my examination took 
me aside before it commenced to say, “ This 
will be a very critical day for you”; and dinring 
the inquiry he stated that he had conducted an 
investigation in another part of Ireland, and 
the priest settled the question by dismissing the 
three teachers concerned. I could only look on it as 
a hint to the manager what ho could and should do. 
To show that Mr. Dewar meant it as such, he met me 
on Christmas evening in Donegall Place, and asked if 
Mr. Moore and I had got our notice, and, as a matter 
of fact, we had been asked by the manager to send in 
our resignations. If you will kindly turn to 
“ Observations of Mr. Honan,” you will see that he 
says ' ‘ that they do not apply to a very large number 
of teachers who have always done good work, and 
whose schools were always and are highly marked. 
They do not rank among the disaffected.’' Mr. 
Honan did not. know anything about the teachers in 
his district when he wrote that, for disaffection is 
universal in Belfast as well as in the rest of Ireland. 
He applied the right term to himself when he spoke 
about an “ echo,” for that is just what he is of Mr. 
Dewar. Then there is just one point that I want to 
call your attention to, and I think that will nearly 
finish me. In page 190 of your blue book, half way 
down the page, first column, he says — ‘‘ On the 26th 
of October, 1910, I again reported on the school ” (an 
incidental visit for E.0.34), etc., down to “ very 
good.” The point I have to show is, and you will 
consider it is, that 1, 2 and 3 had been written as a 
report. What I want to say is this, that that was 
not a report ; it is there in the Observation Book, E.O. 
34. He excluded all the good points, and merely put 
in a few of the bad ones, and added on paragraph 3 
that it is not either in the Observation Book or in 
the Report. 

Mr. Kettle. — You had better read out the first 
three paragraphs. 

15656. The Chairman. — This is the report in the 
Observation Book : — “ 1. The work proceeded regularly 
with vigour, and on the whole intelligently. Order 
and discipline are very good, though at occasional 
times the pupils become somewhat noisy. 2. Writing 
is very carefully taught in all divisions. 3. Iu 
Standard I. let subtraction tables be taken with 
addition tables, and place values be taught by easy 
illustrations ”?■ — That is in the Observation Book, but 
it is not here at all. 

15657. Those are left out? — Those are left, and there 
is a part here, you see, in the continuation of it — “ In 
referring to my notes,” etc. That does not appear in 
the Observation Book or in the Report. 

15658. Mr. Kettle. — But that does not purport to 
be an extract from the Observation Book? — But that 
is a serious reflection on me, that the 6th Standard 
taught by me knew nothing of roots, prefixes and 
affixes. My contention is that if that occurred Mr. 
Honan should have put it in the Observation Book. 
It is a serious reflection on my character as a teacher. 
Mr. Honan never asked a single prefix, root, or affix. 

15659. The Chaikman. — Those notes were not in the 
Observation Book? — Nor do they appear in the 
Report. 

15660. Mr. Kettle.— Mr. Todd says he did not ask 
questions about prefixes or affixes, and Mr. Honan 
said the class knew nothing about them? — That is so, 
and that never came out until Mr. Honan made his 
defence. 

Mr. Harrison. — It should be, 11 1 reported 1 and 2, 
and on referring to my notes I also found these 
matters. 


The Chairman. — Is not the effect of it that No 
appears in the Observation Book? 

Mr. Henly. — “ Noted ” would seem to imply thi 
it was m the Observation Book. 

, , Harrison. — He means “ referring to my notes, 

that is his own private notes. 

Mr. Henly.— I think noting means entering in tl 
Observation Book. 


Mr. Kettle. — The substantial thing is that he 
omits the favourable features of the school, and 
according to Mr. Todd he adds that about prefixes and 
roots and affixes, and Mr. Todd says he asked no 
questiou about that. 

15661. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— And there is nothing 
about that in the Observation Book? — Or in tho 
minute that came down from the National Board. 
Excuse me, there would not be a minute for that; it 
is an incidental visit. 

Mr. Henly. — I u connection with that noting on 
the top 1, 2 and 3, there would be no sense in his 
saying that he made entries in his own private note- 
book. 

1561)2. You never saw No. 3 at all? — Not until I saw 
this. 

Mr. Harrison. — The whole thing is absolutely 
clear. The result is that ho is giving extracts out of 
his private note-book which are not in the Observation 
Book, and which are not in the miuutes that come 
down. 

The Chairman. — And what is the inference from 
that — what is the result to the teacher? 

Mr. Harrison. — Well, only that it is u statement 
which is very confused. 

Mr. Henly. — It is a supplementary charge. 

The Chairman. — And it is, as I understand, a 
criticism of the teacher which tho teacher never saw. 

15663. Mr. Harrison. — That is not fair, and I think 
it is a mistake altogether? — I do not like to be at 
all dogmatic, or anything like that, and what I moan 
to imply, aud what I believe to be the truth, is that 
he never had that in his notes. 

15664. The Chairman. — Wo cannot tell that? — My 
argument is that it is a severe censure on me. 

15665. Mr. Kettle. — The strong part of your case 
is the definite statement that he asked no questions 
about those roots, whatever they are? — There is just 
one point that I wanted to call attention to. Mr. 
Dewar, in liis statement, said that Mr. Honan wrote 
that arithmetic was weak in 1st, 4th aud 5tli stan- 
dards. Mr. Dewar must have got this information 
from the Observation Book or from Mr. Honan. He 
does uot mention 6th Standard. That is in page 
183, fifteen lines from the bottom of the first 
column — “ Arithmetic is weak in 1st, 4th and 
5th standards.” . But a little further up Mr. Honan 
wrot-o iu the Observation Book of this school that 
there were 162 pupils in infants and 1st class who 
had got no instruction in kindergarten; “And also 
writing is weak in 1st and 4th standards.” I wish to 
refer to that because I have been accused. You saw 
that Mr. Honan said that ho had visited the school 
again and called attention to a report resulting from 
this visit. Now, that report means that I was 
accused to _ the Board of altering that Observation 
Book. I will show you the place. 

15666. The Chairman. — Where ho says it was 
rubbed? — Where he says it was rubbed, and that book 
was sent up to the Commissioners of National 
Education after Mr. Honan had made the statement 
that arithmetic was weak in the 1st, 4th and 5th 
standards. 

15667. What was the word that was rubbed? — Mr. 
Honan says that “ and sixth ” was rubbed. 

15668. Mr. Harrison. — That was the 16th of 
November, 1909? — I reported the matter to Dr. 
Starkie immediately .after Mr. Honan wrote that. 

15669. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — That was sent up to 
the Board, and the Board having examined that, what 
did they say about it? — I wrote to the Board twice 
and I never got any reply. 

15670. The Chairman. — Do you mean to say 
definitely that you appealed against that accusation? 
— I do. 

15671. And they never replied? — And they never 
replied. They got the book up. Mr. Dewar came and 
took tho book away, and it was kept in the Education 
Office for over two months. 

15672. Will you state your complaint with regard to 
the criticism of Mr. Honan in the Observation Book 
on the 16th of November, 1909, and the charge of 
rubbing?— Yes. On the 16th and 17th of November 
Mr. Honan visited my school for the purpose of 
inspection. He wrote— “Arithmetic is weak in 1st, 
4th and 5th standards.” He came back on the 12th 
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January, 1910, road over this previous report, and 
i/er "aid ^thing about it. On the 28th of October 
1910 he did the same thing. On the 9th 

of March, 1911, he called, aud ho wrote in the 
Observation Book-“At noting 3, page 57, I noted 
and included 6th standard as being weak in arithmetic. 
Sixth does not appear now. The place shows an ink 
^tain and rubbing. Mr. Todd does not know how it 
happened.” Now, my contention is that Sixth never 
appeared in the Observation Book. I did not take 
any notice of the blots and rubbing at all, because, 
there are a good many blots all over this old book; 
but that was a serious charge against me, that 1 
tampered with any of the Board’s records. 

15673 Will you sav what you did in consequence 
rf this charge? — I wrote to Dr. Starkie, complaining 
about Mr. Honan , on the 16th of tho third month, 
*1911. The Board simply acknowledged tho receipt of 
the letter. 

15674. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Have you got a copy 
of your letter?— I have. 

15675. Will you send it in? — I will. 

15676. Tho Chairman.— Now, will you finish the re- 
ference to the National Board? — On the 31st of the 3rd 
month Mr. Dewar took the observation book and sent 
it to Dublin. It was returned on the 12th of June, 
1911, without auy circular or reply or anything. It 
was just simply lcturned. 

15677. It was retaiued three months? — ies, from 
the 31st- of March till the 12tli of June. 

15678. Two and a half months?— Yes. On the 

25th of August I wrote to Dr. Starkie asking for the 
result of the investigation about the observation book 

15679. That"* is the end of that? — That Is the end of 
that incident. 

15080. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — And have yet got no 
re ply?_ And have got no reply, and if it- was believed 
that I was guilty, I would have been punished in 
some way cr other 
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some way or uiuui. 

15681. You may continue your statement? — I wish 
to call attention to Mr. Honan’s report on my school. 

15682. The Chairman.— You say you wish to call 
attention to that?— Yes. Mr. Honan said lie gave 

“ excellent " because there was no intermeaiabe mark 
between ‘‘excellent’’ aud “ good ” (Reads report). 
You sec one ‘‘good” there for kindergarten and 
manual instruction. I want to show how accurate 
Mr. Honan is. I got that “ good ” for a subject that 
we never introduced. No teacher was competent to 
teach it, aud we had no apparatus to teach it with. 

15683. That is from Mr. Honan? — That is from Mr. 
Honan. 

15684. 1902?— Yes. . . . _ ... 

15685. He marked a non-existing subject?— He did. 
15686. Mr. Kettle.— What was the subject?— Kin- 
dergarten and Manual instruction. In the report of 
1902 Mr. Honan gave “ good ” for a subject that had 
not been introduced into the school, that I had no 
teacher competent to teach, and that I had not 
apparatus to teach with. 

15687. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Aud m all the other 
subjects be gave the marks “ very good ’ aud excel- 
lent”?— “Very good” and “excellent.” This is 
to show how inaccurate inspectors are. I recommend 
as far as I can the abolition of the merit marks both 
for schools and teachers. I recommend that each 
school should have its own school year, with an exami- 
nation of the pupils in “the last month, the manager 
and teacher should be notified at least a couple of 
weeks previous to the date of the examination, and 
I think increments must be annual and automatic it 
the dissatisfaction existing for some years is to be 
removed, as it is impossible to have a uniform system 
of inspection, and besides examination would benefit 
tho children and please the parents. The inspectors 
are not properlv trained for their work; they are fault- 
finding and know nothing of encouragement, guidance, 
or sympathy. Inspection suits lazy inspectors and 
unfits the teachers for the proper disehargo of their 
arduous duties.' . , 

15688. You have mentioned automatic increments. 
Is there nothing to add to that?— It is the way in the 
Civil Service. 


15689. Do you mean on any kind of particular re- 
port? — On a good kind of report, a satisfactory report. 

15690. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — In the absence of a 
bad report? — Yes, that is the way I would put it. 

15691. Mr. Kettle. — Looking at the observation 
book, I notice that as early as 1903, and continuously 
almost from that date, the inspectors have pointed 
out the inadequacy of the school buildings? Yes. 

15692. And have expressed the opinion in one report 
that the Reverend manager ought to build a new 
school? — Yes, that is so. 

15693. That tends to confirm your view that tbe 
National Board was endeavouring to bring pressure to 
bear on the managers through the medium of these 
reports? — That is so. 

15694. Mr. Henly. — Are you quite clear that Mr. 
Dewar stated that there was no effective teaching in 
Belfast? — Yes, I am; I can take my oath of that. 

15695. Now, I would ask you to listen carefully to 
this paragraph from Mr. Dewar’s report in the Appen- 
dix to the 77th Report of the Commissioners for the 
vear 1910-11. Here is Mr. Dewar’s opinion of 
the Belfast teachers : “ The teachers have all passed the 
necessary examinations and possess tho requisite 
scholarship to entitle them to rank as teachers m 
National schools. Many of thorn have been trained 
in recognised training colleges and have had the advan- 
tage of studying for two years under the guidance of 
skilful professors. They have also enjoyed the benefit 
of attending schools taught by select teachers, where 
they have seen improved methods of imparting know- 
ledge, in dealing with children, and of fostering and 
developing the intelligence. In addition to these pre- 
parations for their special work a considerable number 
of them have elected to continue their studies and to- 
join classes taken by expert teachers, with a view of 
gaining greater knowledge and of becoming more 
familiar with the art of teaching and training children. 
Schools lor the practice of cookery work and kinder- 
garten are being made very attractive. One cannot 
speak too highly of tho women teachers. They are- 
more punctual in attendance, and many of them are 
worthy of the highest distinction which the Commis- 
sioners can confer. I should like to see the highest 
grades of the teaching profession with their accompany- 
ing emoluments open to every assistant teacher who- 
shows merit, and to see some special recognition given 
to every principal who is pre-eminent for ability and 
devotion to his work.” Now, can you reconcile that, 
statement in Mr. Dewar’s report with the statement 
that you have given that he said there was no effective 
teaching in Belfast? — I cannot. 

15696. Mr. Henly. — -Neither can I. 

15697. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— In your reply tho- 
following passage occurs : “ I think it is scarcely fair- 
to the Resident Commissioner indirectly to charge him 
with tho lowering of marks ”? — Yes. 


15698. I wanted to know whether that referred to the 
following words that appear in the chief inspector s. 
report : “ Unquestionably the frequent _ visits of the 
Resident Commissioner to the schools in the various 
circuits have had a tendency, to induce the inspectors, 
to exercise greater discrimination in their awards. 
Was that the passage you referred to?— Yes, that was 
the passage. 

15699. And you took that to indicate that the visits 
of the Resident Commissioner had had the effect of' 
lowering the merit marks and raising the standard?— 
Yes, I think that was what was meant. 

15700. Mr. Henly. — Here is just one other extract 
with reference to the Belfast teachers. It is from Mr. 
Kelly : “ The teachers are a deserving body of public 
servants. They discharge their duties with zeal and 
efficiency, and a special word of praise is due to the- 
assistants in Belfast, who perform their arduous duties 
with unflagging energy. The principals too are 
teachers of high character, and with few exceptions 
they set an example of skill and devotion to duty. 
Now that there are fewer openings for principal 
teachers, owing to the reduction in the number of 
schools, I should like to see assistants of long and 
meritorious service promoted to second grade- 
E 
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I explained in my previous general report that the 
teachers have a great deal to contend with, especially 
in. Belfast. . They are often considerably out of pocket 
for the heating, cleaning, and upkeep of the school. 
. A few years ago a teacher of a small school in that city 
spent about £15 in repairs. In many cases I have been 
informed on good authority that the teachers of a certain 
Belfast school have to pay the 'rent for the school.” 
.Now, that, as far as the qualifications of the teachers 
is concerned, corroborates Mr. Dewar’s report. And 
then there is one other passage which corroborates your 


•evidence : “A case lately came under my notice where 
there was reason to believe that the teacher was, the 
owner of the schoolhouse and the Commissioners with- 
drew the grant. As a boy, I often wondered what the 
.bed of the ocean would reveal if the waters were dried 
up, and I am curious to know all the anomalies that 
would bo laid bare, especially in Belfast, if the teachers 
would only lift the veil.” And you have lifted up a 
little corner of it apparently to-day? — Well, Mr. Kelly 
is an inspector that I never had. He came once to 
examine a candidate assistant. 


Mr. W. C. Boyd, Principal Teacher Ravens croft National School, Belfast, examined. 


15701. The Chairman. — H ow long have you been 
teacher of the Ravenseroft National school? — 19 years. 

15702. I think 1 heard you were at Bushmills? — 
No, at. Clough, Co. Antrim; that was where I began. 
I was principal there. I have been principal for 
almost 32 years. 

15703. For 19 years as head master of Ravenseroft 
'National school? — Yes. 

15704. What is the number of pupils? — It usually 
runs over 500. 

15705. Has it risen much under your prinoipal- 
ship?--Yes, I commenced with 52 pupils. 

15706. How many assistants have you now? — We 
have 11. We had 12, but we have been reduced. 

15707. Have you been reduced? — Yes, on the rule 
requiring 10 square feet per pbpil. 

15708. That is owing to the new requirements? — 
Yes. 

15709. Are those requirements obligatory on all 
school s'? — Yes, if there is not space, they insist upon 
reducing. 

15710. Is that a new rule of the Board? — Yes. 
j 5711, And in consequence of that new rule you have 
had to send away pupils?— Oh, yes, I have refused 
admission to several hundreds. 

15712. And there is a great number , of children in 
yourjminediate neighbour^ od? — Yes. 

15713. And is there any provision being made for 
them? — None whatever. 

15714. I understand that you have bad even more to 
f° with the collection of statistics than Mr. Todd who 
tas 11 st S ive ? his evidence?— Not very much. 

1,)715. I asked him about statistics and he referred 
me to you. - One of your great complaints was that 
i S t a S? cat - rise ^ the standard?— Yes. 
lo?lb. In the years beginning with 1906. Now 
of„ I !,J OU 1 glVC exact facts RS to the raising of the 

standard, and the way it affected the schools?— We 

vou wi'il ^T'f il - that the standard raised, but 
y °, U . f* - lfc * R m m J remarks at the deputation. 

, , '■ 1" ls true no state that 47 per cent of fhn 

w’riir™ red " C f ia in075, -I would sa y 'so. I 
i ™ o! were-, reduced very miich. 

randum y ° U , Say T P a S e 17 °* the memo- 

Sm , » Vf Kesid.ct Commis- 

it themselves, but we "°‘ l8 ‘ “■ ^ 

7 “ 

inspector? — Yes, a fair tape^f ™“ ed a len ' ent 

15723. Is that true? Personally, I do nnt i rr , 

He was my inspector before 190ft or Jfr ot know ' 

££? 1 ELM 

astompai b&TjOMTh”",? 1906 
» own .epSs SI, g* 


15725. On what do you found the statement or sug- 
gestion that the Resident Commissicner took excep- 
tion to, that this variation was inspired from some 
quarter — on what do you found the suggestion that the 
rise in the standard was due to inspiration from some 
quarter? — It was the change of chief inspectors. 

15726. You said you could not locate that quarter? 
— We suspected it was Mr. Hynes. 

15727. You seemed to attribute, it to the central 
office? — Oh, later on; I believe all of us have placed 
it on the central office. 

15728. Do you now say that the instructions came 
from the central office?— That is the suspicion now. 

15729. Do you know that it was denied by the 
Resident Commissioner at your deputation? — Yes. 

15730. And you have also in your own statement 
suggested that Mr. Hynes was the origin of it?— We 
thought that at the time. 

15733. You do not think so now? — Wo are not sure 
I imagine he was not; I think it was from the office. ’ 
15732. What is your reason for thinking that in the 

face of the Resident Commissioner’s solemn assertion? 

The Resident' Commissioner denies it, and so does Mr 
Hynes. When wc appealed to the Resident Commis- 
sioner and we thought a change would take place, but 
there was no change whatever, I think my own case 
got worse aftervvards, 

ttWjB was with regard to those statistics that 
Tri r ‘ me io y° u » the statistics of what 

Mr. McMillan did? — He was my inspector for a number 
of years. 

1 .® 7R4 - 1 suppose, you have the number of his re- 
ductions? — Yes, I have not been looking over them 
lately. 

,, h'735. You say that Mr. McMillan gave only 8.4 
very goods’ against 23 per cent, for the rest of 
Ireland? — Yes. 

15786. Ydu say that he gave only 36.7 "goods” 
against 43.9 for the rest of Ireland?— Yes. 

15737. You remember that? — I do. 

15788. Now, you adhere to those statistics?— I do. 
sir. 

15739. And have you looked into the chief inspec- 
f VOuf complaint?— I have. 

15/40. Did you look into their statistics?— I did not 
£ i Tt is chiefly their reference 

to myself that I wish to deal with. 

5 ,ou ” ot look a ' fc statistics? — I 

aav« not studied them, but as far as I can see the, 
fc ” ot P T e We other mnnlxn 

m Association who expect to appear before tbo 
Committee, and who have studied them more than I 

SOI P ris es iso that you hare not 
t£5V n re ae atatistios? - 1 did not specialise in all 

15743, The excellents ” and * 1 '.■Cry goods ” varied 
Iron. 182 m 19°4 to U4 or 112 in 19 &. 8 D „ ^ 
member that?— I do not. J 

76744 ; suppose that this, if it is a fact, is the 

cause of the discontent in the Belfast district?— Yes. 

~ And ^ 0W i ar back would you place the origin 

of that discontent?— 1905 or 1906. 

yrr * j74 ®' ® e *fr e you were fairly contented? — 

We were working at the new method. 

15 7 47. We have heard here that the Belfast district 
, a a .* orm centre, even under the results 
xi~« efe I n . n f, to Kelly’s report, you would 
think the finest fellows in Ireland were in Belfast. 


* Vide Appendix VIII. 
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n 15 tbe other °day^ r that the Belfast district, as you into your special relations with Mr. McMillan?— I 
irupht expect from the vigour of the northern race, would be very pleased. 


m little inclined to acquiesce m any existing system.- roue i. see you nave uovvu uere 
T do not think that is so. Mr. McMillan on page 188.* You want to refute som< 

1W4Q You do not remember a disposition to rebel of his statements?— Yes, I wish to refute them all. 
rainst the results system, do you? — 1 do not. I was 15776.^ But you have made a rejoinder f to his 


15776. But you have made a rejoinder f to his ' 
3v'six U 'vearsln’ Belfast ’under the results system. remarks?— I have. ‘ . . 

15750 We have hoard from Mr. Todd that the 15777. Where is that?— This is a copy of it. _ 

teachers of Belfast as a rule are rosporsible, or make 15778. Is not that rejoinder sufficient when it is 

then Ives responsible, for the upkeep of their accepted?— Yes, I think it would be 

schools that they collect or expend a considerable sum 15779. That es the rejoinder which I have now here 
of money in the upkeep of their schools?— I think that betore me, “ Mr. Boyd a reply, No. 4. Would you 
Ls true. So far as I am concerned I get it from the put that in evidence?— Yes. ...... 

parents of the children. When we want any alterations 15780. May I take it that you would like this to be 

made in the schools we have sales of work, bazaars, taken in evidence, read and printed?— I would be 
, ... „c tu. r,o+,,T. Q +.r, rolon top vflrv nleased. I would like to add something where he 


15780. May I take it that you would like this to be 1 
taken in evidence, read and. printed? — I would be 


fioncerte or something of that nature to ’raise the very pleased. I would like to add something where he 
money. ’ rofers to daughter. 

15751. Your experience is like Mr. Todd’s? — Not 15781. You say that this rejoinder of yours would 

altogether. His school is in connection with a Church, satisfy you if it was accepted by us as evidence on the 


while mine is not. 

15752. It is more difficult for you? — I do not think 


jeoint, and printed i 


r proceedings? — Yes, it would. 


15782. Is there any addition, briefly, that you would 


it is; I ‘hint the school is more popular not being liko to ma be ? — Yes. He said I had been praising my 


connected with any Church. 


little girl’s mathematical attainments and he asked her . 


15753. Who is your manager?— A medical doctor, pr0 y e Euclid I. 17 without producing a side. 


Doctor Fraser. 

15754. By whom was ho appointed? — He was ap- 


pointed by the trustees, I believe. 

15755. Who are the trustees? — The trustees 


15783. He said he intended that as a compliment? — 
It is a compliment he paid to the teachers of other 


3 the schools as well as to me. One of my boys who was a- 


gentlemen who own the school. I think the Rev. Mr. student happened to hear that he gave the same exer- 
Valentine, tie former manager, nominated Dr. Fraaer. m a Mrghbounng school tie 

15766. And does Dr. Fraser talra any responsibility? and la took his little sister and slow^ her low to do 

_0h yes, he assists us to raisa funds. We have but it and that is how she happened to be able to *4 
little' t?on’bl. in raising tends, as the patent, willingly .H T * 


the manager?— Yes. 

15758. You, personally, have no grievance?— None so 
far as raising funds for the upkeep of the school is 
concerned. 

15759. You work in concert with the manager?— 
Yes. 


15784. Is there anything else on which you wish to- 
enlarge or make a comment? — I think that is all. 

15785. We will print this as read, and that will' 
satisfy you? — Yes. 

15786. Is there any other remark that you wish to 
make about Mr. McMillan?— No, I think I have every- 
thing of importance in that. 

15787. Now, do you wish to say anything about 
Mr. Dewar's remarks about Ravenseroft? — No, except 


16760. And yon ban. no peteonal burden bb.own 
jpon you?— I have none. J 


upon you?— I have none. 

15761. Do you know any case, or have you reason 


15788. Yes. — There are some other figures which I' 


to suspect any case, where the school is the property should like to give now that are not given in the- 
of the teacher? — Oh, that is talked about, of course, rejoinders, • 


but there is no proof. 

15762. You have heard it talked about?— Oh, yes. 


15789. Where do those come in? — Below my reply. 
‘ The following is my experience of the truth of the 


15763. Do you believe it is so? — I do not think that a b ove statement for the past few years.” Mr. Dewar 
any teacher in Belfast owns his school. says the teacher gets the report within one month of 

i.5764. The: allegation is groundless, you think?— ^ (late of inspection. Well, you will find my expo- 
I may say I do not think he legally owns it. -“® rienee on that subject up to 1911. 

eennot own it leg.lly oceording to the Commissioned 157g0 ^ Dewar „ JS m noeiyed 

m, cto -RnsQ T)npiR he benefioiallv the inspector's report from the Education Office within 

„Jn 5 T?^do B S tbfi «■» ^ntbfipm "too dote oi inspection, end yon wish 

• .. T . t to controvert that? — I do, sir. 

a question I could not know. ... . _ 

15766. The Chairman.— You say the change of in- 15791. And you give then a number of particulars f 
specters took place in 1906?— Yes. . . —Yes, and in addition I have some others here. I 

15767. And those men who before had been giving put them in the synopsis I have already given you. 


lenient reports changed to severity? — Yes, Mr. Kelly 15792. In addition to the examples you have already 
was -one. given in your rejoinder you wish to give these?— I do.. 

15768. Mr. Harrison.— Are there two Mr. Kellys?— f _ J 
This .is Mr. P...J. Kelly. He was changed from one R £ venscro ft N.S. (Roll No. 14612), Belfast, 
district of Belfast to another, and has recently been 4/ 12/ 11. Since the deputation waited on Dr. Starkie 


changed back again, ou 6th February, 1911, the above school, of which 

15769.- The Chairman. — Now, with regard to toe Mr.. Boyd, ono of the deputationists, is principal, has 
character of the Belfast teachers, did you hear Mr. ree aived very particular attention -from tho inspectors. 

Tin,...,.. 00,, nor n/\ affppf-.rvp, tp. Hf-.bin 17 in Belfast? -r, . 1 n Q.1 la tin wrrRipI, (Vo 


Dewar say there was no efieotive teaching in Belfast . During 
He told me that, himself. school 

15770. Where were you when he said that to you? — visits, 


During the 17 years ending ' 81/8/10, 
school was in operation, there were 


In my , own school. 

15771.’ And had he recently arrived?— Perhaps, 
yeap . or. two. before that. - 


n operation, there were 29 inspectors’ 
average of 1.7 per year. In the period 


between 23/2/11 and 14/11/11, there were seven 
inspectors’ visits,; or an average of per year. Two 
of these visits with a period of nine months between 


157-72.-. He:, said , there was no 'effective teaching.? — were named "Annual Inspections,” and each lasted 
No effective teaching; and that Mr. McMillan' was f or t w0 days. During the past eleven years — since 

sent, to the North to rouse the teachers- up. Those toe new method of marking reports was introduced— 

remarks - were' made to me, and to Dr. Gibson and ’toe school got "good ” .three times, " very good” 

several others. five times, and "excellent” three times. According 


15773. Hbw many inspectors have you been under to the Board’s mcu\arot8Q/5 / li m a 
since 1906?— Mr. McMillan, Mr. Kelly, and Mr. a record, like above ^ i s J nn ecessary. that detailed 

Dewat. ; Mr.-' McMillan came in 1907. I am under .inspections be made each year. Visits for a general 


Mr. Keith now. ,My school, is now i 
section, "d' «»*» ' ""1 ' ’ 

: : ’ * Vide Appendix VII. 


elly, and Mr. a record like above "It is unnecessary, that detailed- 
I am under - inspections be made each year. Visits for a general 
in ’Mr. Keith’s report! may, as a rule, he short. ... A more 
searching inspection -of the work of a school of this? 
. . . f Vide Appendix XL VI. 
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class should, however, take place occasionally, say 
once in every three or four years, &c.” It cannot but 
be evident to anyone why the inspectors at present 
in Belfast should deem it necessary (instead of 
following the instructions in the circular referred to) 
to hold two annual ” inspections, lasting two days 
each, within nine months in this school, and also to 
make five incidental visits during the same time. 
The circular also states ‘ ‘ Expressions of satisfaction 
shall appear there (in Observation Book) as well as 
notings concerning defects in the work.” Since Mr. 
MacMillan got charge of inspecting this school in 
August, 1907, eighteen pages of the Observation Book 
have been written. Except in a few minor details re 
order and discipline no “ Expressions of satisfaction ” 
appear, all those pages being a succession of fault- 
finding. In his notes in Observation Book made last 
month about 13 defects were noted, but nothing was 
found in this large school worthy of praise. In the 
principal's opinion most of these defects existed only 
in the inspector’s imagination. 

The three following examples of Mr. MacMillan’s 
treatment of this school have been brought under the 
notice of the Education Office, and in each ease the 
Office decided that Mr. MacMillan was wrong : — 

On August 11th, 1910, he noted — “ The maximum 
number on the Rolls must be limited to 625.” (Two 
years earlier he gave instructions to limit the number 
on Rolls to 643.) As this would have meant a reduction 
in the teaching staff, the manager made an appeal to the 
Board on 30th August. On 10th and 11th November 
a letter (L. 341-10, C. 8) was received stating that 
as vacancies occurred in the teaching staff such 
vacancies were not to be filled and the attendance was 
to be gradually reduced to the limits prescribed by 
Rule 185. 

On 13th June last the inspector called again and 
expressed himself in a manner not too courteous 
because the principal had not followed his instructions 
of August 11th. Mr. Boyd told Mr. MacMillan that 
he did not believe the Board intended to victimise 
teachers, and this would certainly be the case if he 
literally followed Rule 185. The inspector replied 
that reducing the attendance would not mean the 
dismissal of the teachers. Mr. Boyd said that he 
knew if the average were reduced teachers would be 
obliged to leave. Mr. MacMillan replied in a very 
offensive way “ You know! much you know! ” The 
principal also said that he would ask the manager to 
write to the Board for instructions. Mr. MacMillan 
replied in his most gruff way, “ You can do what you 
like, but I know what I’ll do.” 

Mr. Boyd wrote the following letter to the manager, 
and he forwarded it to the Education Office : — 


“ Dear Doctor, 

• “ The Inspector, 


” Ravenscroft N. School, 

“ Belfast, June 13, 1911. 


J - u “ .-iJispecuur, Mr. MacMillan, examined our 
Mathematics to-day. He was very indignant with me 
for taking, as he says, a wrong meaning out of the 
letter you got from the Education Office, dated 9th 
Nov. (L 341/10c./8). This letter states “ Should the 
provision of adequate accommodation as laid down in 
Rule 185 not be feasible— on the occurrence of 
vacancies in the present staff (12) of assistants, such 
vacancies, to the number of three, are not to be 
fined, and the attendance is to be gradually reduced by 
the non-enrolment of new pupils, to the limits pre- 
cnbed in that Rule.” ' I took this to mean that 
m reply to your appeals about safe-guard’ mg the 
present staff the number then allowed on Rolls (643) 
was not to be interfered with, but as vacancies 
occurred on the staff we were then to enrol no new 
pupils until the staff would be reduced by three. 

“ The inspector’s interpretation of the' letter is that 
no new pupil should have been enrolled since the date 
of vour letter 9th November last, and that a lowering 
of the attendance consequent on this would not 
endanger the teachers’ positions. He has threatened 
to get all new admissions cancelled from our 
attendance since 9th November. 

. "WiH you kindly ask the Office or the Board which 
is the correct interpretation of this letter? If the 
inspector be correct why were you notified that owing 
to a fall of two pupils for last quarter salary is to be 


withdrawn from our last assistant for next quarter 

unless the attendance should be up to the standard 

545. But should he be correct in’ his statement, or 
rather threat, that we must cancel the attendance of 
all new pupils since November 9th, then all I can 
say is that we have some useless employment for our 
holidays. There were 95 new pupils admitted since 
9th November, as well as many re-admissions, so you 
can understand the task which Mr. MacMillan proposes 
for us so soon after the Census Papers. 

“ I think it is a great pity that troubles, not in 
connection with our proper duties as educators seem 
recently to have become interminable, and the’ more 
thoroughly we try to do our work, we seem to get the 
less credit for it. 


“ Sincerely yours, 

” WM. C. BOYD. 

Dr. Fraser, 

“ Gortfoyle, Strandtown, Belfast.” 


un zocn June msr, tme manager received a letter 
from the Office similar to that of 9th November 
Undeterred by his want of success on the two previous 
occasions to get teachers dismissed, he again called 
on 13th September and noted “ Rule 185 is now in 
force, and therefore further enrolments cannot be 
made until average has fallen to the number allowed 
by the rule unless special exemption is granted by the 
Commissioners." As this would have meant the 
dismissal of three assistants, the manager again 
appealed to the Board, and as was only to be 
expected, a satisfactory reply was received, again 
safeguarding the teachers. It is worthy of note that 
at this inspector’s previous visit on 14th August ho 
informed the principal that he was goto" on his 
holidays during September. However, his anxiety to 
detect probable dishonesty in this particular school 
was so great that his keen sense of duty compelled 
him to visit it at 9.5 a.m. one day in the middle of 
his holidays. The methods of this inspector had been 
seriously impugned by the members of the doputation. 
It is evident that ho treats Dr. Starkie’s wishes as 
expressed to the deputation, as well as the Board’s 
circular of June 1911, with the utmost contempt. 
Had Mr. MacMillan been taught an inspector’s duties, 
the manager, who is a busy professional man, the 
principal, who has sufficient onerous duties to attend 
to.m supervising this large school, and the officials 
m the Education Office, would have been saved the 
SSt and annoyance of writing so many letters in 
defence of the rights of the teachers. 


1 ; ,,2; e an y other point?— That is all with 
regard to Mr. Dewar. 

15794. Now have you anything to say with regard 
to Messrs. Purser and Hynes?— Yes. There is some- 
thing on page 198* of the report. 

15795. That is the observations of the Chief Inspec- 
mi. * n secon< l column, third paragraph. 

- 1 ? 2 They say that you alleged, “I think I may say 
:,t toe inspectors were the cause of the failure of 
the results system ”? — Yes. 

deQ y that? — They deny that. 

What_ led you to say that? — In my remarks 
at that deputation I have shown the absurdity of many 
of their questions. I remember losing a considerable 
sum of - money because the children on one occasion 
were not able to tell the width of potato drills to an 
inch. The width given is 26 inches and some of them 
had 25. 


15799. Have you anything to say about the number 
of teachers who were afraid to sign your memorial, as 
you say “ Others, for reasons which may be surmised, 
were unwilling to let us know ”? — They were afraid of 
the inspectors taking revenge. 

15800. And they challenged the word ‘‘surmised”? 

Yes, and then they themselves “ surmised ” in the 
next sentence. 

15801. But still you admit that that is not very 
strong evidence, though there may be actual suspicion? 

I know several teachers myself who refused to give 
us their cases because they were afraid of it leaking 
out in the neighbourhood. 

15802. Then the point as to 11 surmise ” was unfor- 
tunate, was it? — Possibly. 

15803. I notice Dr. Starkie fastened on that, and 
said that you were giving suspicions instead of facts? — - 


*- Vide Appendix VIII. 
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I did not want to give the names of the teachers who 
had mentioned their cases to me, as they were given 
in correspondence. . . 


15829. Mr. Kettle. — You are acquainted with the 
present instruction to inspectors that they are to con- 
sider the permanent aspects of a school rather than 
chance fluctuations in particular subjects? — I have 


JD 15804. What is your next point?-Tbe chief inspcc- chance fluctuations in particular subjects /-i nave 

-LSTiaSVSi MoMiU “ q " e ‘ ti “ i ‘ 18 mJ “*■ r*i o'jr: 


things? — These «. new Jon ^'ubto'to .iii that' those instructions ire not 

tlle V!; ie p “ g.” alternately for several years m succession. 

* 1 S rio6 You speak of the inspectors having no prac- 15831. That is your experience so far as the attaining 
lo80b. X l ^ a ne ^, thing?— Yes. I have of uniformity is concerned?— Yes. I believe we have 


not referred to any of the chief inspectors in the i 
^ O1 \5807. So it is rather new?— It is new. 


no uniformity. 

15832. And in the first four years you had the same 
inspectors? — Yes, it depended on the time of the year 


15808 I want to ask you to what extent do you what mark he gave ub When our inspection was 

wishinspecS to be appointed from the ranks of early we got “good,” when late ‘ very .good andl 

wish inspectors i W . n u_ helieve if he came early enough we might have got 


National Teachers?— I wish them to be appointed alto- 
gether from the National Teachers. 

15809. You wish the inspectorate to be a grade of the 


believe if he came early enough we might have got 
“ bad.” I do not believe any man can estimate the 
amount of work done in the first two or three months in 


service?— Yes, *4 I <U* it would >M >«“« >»® bishop „ Ross ._I understood tost tl.e 

And vou would have nobody appointed from school year begins in July? Yes. 
nutside^'th^^uks'of' the national teachers?-— Suppose a 15834 A^d should not be examined much earlier 
successful national teacher became an Intermediate than May . Yes „ _ „ ^ October ?- 


teacher, ho should not be debarred from becoming an 
15811. But he must have been a national teacher? — 


d„rLSrhl°?pp s Sl r MrSWi ^sr^srk -til i=Hf™ on to p T io„ 

auate naviug wu. ‘ i.„ of year’s work they were examined, because the classes 

rutile IZ promoted In the 1st „« Jnl, end .hen the, .ere 

15813 You would not be satisfied with that?— No, examined or inspected m August it was on the pre- 

t not vious year s work. 

15814. “ We understand the junior inspector’s mere- 15837. So, from that point of view he would be 

rl?-?; - — 

15815 S That was certainly unfounded?— Yes, prob- possibly find out what they had learned. 

nblyl made . mistake in that. We thought it .as a 15838. It is not, easy to see what « % 

fact- but that is the only paragraph that I give into. early in the year or late in- the year ?— 1 mean 

15816 What ol8e?-i y t£ink that is all. early in the year in new subjects, c.^. the children that 

15817 That is in reference to the reply of the Chief were inspected in August in fourth standaid weie ex- 

Itesnectors?— Yes amined in the third standard programme. 

15818. Mr. Kettle. — You appear in both your per- 15839. And when would they commence lo be cx- 
snnal eauacitv and also in a representative capacity. amined on the fourth standard programme? It would 

Si yoltslT! meto, membership 3 the body oi te.eheto depend on the date ot the inspeotion. The mspeotron 


15835. And you got- “ very good ” in October? — 
The October report was for the August examination. 

15836. But that was held still earlier jn the year, 
for the school year begins on the 1st of July, and if 
•the examination was held in August, it was in the 


for which you speak?— About 800; it is the Belfast date fluctuates. 


Teachers’ Association I am speaking of. 

15819. Have you and Mr. Todd been deputed to give 
evidence on their behalf? — Yes. 


15840. But is not the school year fixed to begin on 
the 1st of July?— Yes, but I think a school should have 
a whole year to prepare for examination, and then it 


iviaence on lueir oenaiif — i®. , , , r , , ‘ 1 ,y « +1 ,„ 

15820. Have you arrived at a general agreement should be held at .th e end ot thi e y ear. 


hmmrTOto7eives”is to toe eiperien'ce of the”tonchers 15841. Mr. Kettle. I think the point his lord.hip 
with to th, prosont system <4 insp.ction?-W, 


I think they do. 

15843. Mr. Henly. — When the school year began in 


In^Son W'filSSS - J- *• *—* . JS 

S' SSr on th, programme 


fortuity I understand yon to desk, to draw special 15844 ; And th„, tore eEmmned on tn, programme 
attention to the variation oi th, merit marks m your "“thgMmmpkW ^ ^ ^ 

Smt? iSrieceXe?. « vty gooT'l 

over six years, and in view of this your point is that 


November, “good”; 1912, December, “very good”; 
1913, the. report not yet received? — Yes, and for 1913 


<r r„tfkgo, 0 ”fd »<* b«» 

■according to some evidence given here, we shenld have 0J m Ross ._ The „ 0 son given that 

•got it inside two or three weeks after our inspection. 10848. _:_a ,f *>,„ vear ; s no t 

15826. The (kunui^t is four months since you held h? February, 

We . r ?.i“ 8 P£^ d? — Y ? 8 - . . , . art is “ verv Bood and there is an ex- 


15827. This school was inspected in February of this 
year? — 24th, 25th, and 26th. 

15828. And you have not got the extracts from the 
■Board? — No, I have not got them yet. 


sustained. There is an examination held in February, 
and the report is “ very good,” and there is an ex- 
amination held in March, a month later, and the report 
is “ good ”? — Two different inspectors, Mr. Dewar ex- 
amined in February, and Mr. McMillan in March. 
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15849. The Chairman. — May I ask you this? Dr. 
Starkio and other officials have told us that a good 
inspector going in within a mouth or two of the be- 
ginning of the school year will be able to take proper 
aoeoimt of that, and consider that the children . will 
only bo up to a certain standard, and recognise . that 
in his report? — I don’t agree with Dr. Starkie. 

15850. You do not think it is possible? — I do not 
think it is possible. 

15851. Mr. Kettle. — What is your view with regard 
to tho uniform school year- 1 — do you think each school 
ought to have its own school year? — I think each school 
ought to have its own school year, and have inspection 
or examination, I should say, in the last month. 

15852. Is that merely your own view?— I believe it 
is the view of nearly all our association. 

15853. Now, with regard to tone, you mention that 
you also have personal experience? — A little. 

15854. Would you be good enough to tell me what 
it was? — In November, 1911, Mr. McMillan told me 
that he was afraid he would havo to lower our report 
because the writing of the senior infants was barely 
satisfactory, and because there was a deficiency in the 
tone of tho third and fourth standards. I told him that 
our school was well disciplined, and he said there was 
nothing wrong with our discipline, but that the tone 
of those boys w r as deficient. 

15855. The Chairman. — Did you understand that? — 
I did not. 

15856. Did you guess what he meant? — I had not 
the least idea. 

15857. Mr. Kettle. — Did he explain what he meant? 
— -He did not. My opinion was that it was our year 
for gotting “ good,” and he was determined to give it. 

15658. I am glad to see from your Observation Book 
that on the 20th of February, 1913, Mr. Kelly says — 
“ I am well pleased with the superior tone of this 
school, and with the general character of the work 
done. The teachers and pupils appear to me to be 
quit© happy and earnest and assiduous, and for this 
the principal deserves a large part of the credit. 
Kindness and firmness have combined to produce a par- 
ticularly pleasant atmosphere,” although, in Novem- 
ber, 1911, you had obtained such a poor mastery of 
tone that it was conveyed to you that you might lose 
your increment? — No; it is honour I am working for, 
not increment. I am in the happy position of having 
a salary above the maximum. 

15859. What is “ above the maximum ”? — The 
amount of my salary is fixed at £234 They fixed my 
salary on the average which I earned, during the three 
years ending 31st March, 1900. But as my school and 
salary had grown rapidly during those years the average 
was very unfair to me. We appealed frequently for 
justice, but were finally informed to the effect that I 
must be content to take the chances of war, and I 
happened to be ono of the sufferers. 

15860. In that statement, which we have taken as 
evidence, in making vour extracts from the Observation 
Book you are a. little unfair to Mr. McMillan on one 
point and you are a little lenient to him on another. 
You made this extract from the Observation Book. I 
know inspectors are not infallible, and I have com- 
pared the Observation Book with the extract from it, 
and as you have it here he says — " Special pains should 
be taken to.soe that they hold the pen properly, , and 
not to write with the edge of it”? — Well, he was find- . 
ing fault with some of the teachers for neglecting to 
mark exercises. 

15861. In the first paragraph he. says — ‘‘Tho school 
work went on satisfactorily during my visit, and very 
good order was kept,” instead of ‘‘order.” However, 
your point comes to this, that is not a matter of -in- 
dividual action but a question of system and atmo- 
sphere?— Yes. . • • 

15862. I gather your experience to be that the tone 
of the present system is wrong? — Yes. 

15863. And you have tho feeling, and the feeling is 
general among the teachers, that while there may have ' 
been no definite instructions from the office as to the. 
line of policy to be pursued by 'the' inspectors, yet 
there_ were certain intimations given to them?— Yes; 
that is our belief. 


15864. And that feeling is very generally held? — It 
is very general in Belfast. 

15865. I understood you also to complain that after 
this deputation you were subjected to something of 
what we would call espionage? — Yes. During the 

previous 17 years that I had been teuching in Ravens- 
oroft before appearing on this deputation I had 1.7 
visits per year on an average from inspectors. During 
the next nino months I had 1 visits; they were watch- 
ing me well. 

15866. That at any rate did happen? — They could 
not find anything wrong, but I was well watched. 

15867. Now, I observe that it is complained that in 
cases where tho Belfast teachers consider themselves 
to have a grievance they did not apply directly and 
immediately to tho Commissioners? — Yes. 

15868. Can you furnish any explanation of that? — I 
never heard of a teacher gaining anything by appeal- 
ing. I appealed myself in a case once about 
mathematics and Mr. McMillan was sent. I appealed 
against liis decision in mathematics, and lie was sent 
to investigate the charge himself, and of course ho 
found himself not guilty. 

15869. Have you anything to say with regard to the , 
failure to appeal? — I think the teachers feel that appeal 
is useless. Mr. McNeill, chief inspector, told you- 
that he does not acknowledge that there are any un- 
reasonable inspectors. What good in appealing to a- 
gentleman holding this view? 

15870. At any rate you havo not got confidence that 
your appeal would be fairly heard? — Yes. 

15871. And am I right in thinking that the relations 
between teachers and inspectors in Belfast during six. 
years at any rate appear to be deplorably bad? — Very 
bad. 

15872. Now, apart from criticism of individual in- 
spectors resulting from your dissatisfaction with the- 
system, do you think it is the system of inspection and 
not tho personality of the inspectors that is respon- 
sible? — Yes, certainly I think tho. system is responsible. 

15873. Have you considered any proposals for re- 
constructing the system, and in what respect would 
you amend it, and how? — One way would bo to go back 
to examination. 

15874. By examination what do you mean? — I mean 
examination at tho end of 12 months, and let each- 
school have its own school year. 

15875. Individual examination? — Individual examina- 
tion of each pupil having a certain attendance, and the 
teacher to get two or three weeks notice of the date of 
examination. 

15876. But you would not base the teacher’s salary 
on the result of the examination? — I think a teacher 
who did not do his work well and who did not get a 
successful pass should bo kept out of his increment. 

15877. But in general you want the increment to be- 
annual and automatic? — Yes. 

15878. You do not, want the automatic increment to 
be a premium on incompetence? — No, I think an in- 
competent teacher ought to be pressed out of the 
service. 

15879. But you would not retain those merit marks 
that we have at present? — Oh, not at all; I would havo 
none of them. 

16880. On what sort of report would you base the 
granting of increment? — In the absence of unsatis- 
factory reports I think flio teacher’s increment ought to 
be annual and automatic. 

15881. I wish you would think this over a little 
before you answer, and tell me deliberately whether 
you do want back that system of individual examina- 
tion of every pupil in every subject, with a record kept 
of liis , answering? — No, I hardly think it will be neces- 
sary. I think they ought to have a certain number 
of attendances in the first place to qualify them. 

. 15882. Would you be contented with class examina- ' 
tion instead of individual examination? — Yes, I would. 
Class examination would do very well. . Select a class 
and examine it, but an inspector should not be allowed ■ 
to select individual pupils in a class. 1 

15883. You do not want to have it in complete-, 
detail, but you still think the element of examination 
might be extended? — Yes, I think so; because an in- 
spector cannot be a judge of the merits of the school' 
from inspecting. I will give you -a good example 
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of that in the case of mathematics. No teacher is 
paid anything for teaching -mathematics unless the 
children are examined. The Board -does not pay on 
the mere inspecting but on the examination. 

• 15884. N6w, there is another point upon which you 
ventured an opinion which I want you to consider. I 
understood you to say that you thought inspectors 
0U aht to be appointed exclusively from the ranks of 'the 
National teachters?— I would say so. That is my own 
opinion. 

15885. One of the inspectors in Belfast who appears 
to have given the least satisfaction was a gentleman 
who had exactly those qualifications? — Some of the 
best inspectors we ever had in Belfast had been 
National teachers. 

15886. That particular inspector with whom Mr. 
Todd had relations of a lively character had been a 
National teacher for eight years? — Several inspectors 
have been National teachers. I looked upon most of 
them as gentlemanly men though their inspection was 
usually difficult, and they gave us credit for our work. 

15887. Do you not think that you would get a better 
staff of inspectors on the whole if you had a mingling 
of the various elements, if the men who had been 
teachers and had been promoted from the ranks counted 
for One part and men of university training counted for 
another part? — I would be inclined to keep it to the 
teachers. I have some experience of university 
graduates, and I think they would expect too much 
from the children. 

15888. If there was some arrangement that they were 
obliged to spend a certain period in teaching, would 
that satisfy you? — If they taught successfully for six 
years instead of six months, and then they should be 
selected by competitive examination 
15889. The Bishop op Ross. — Is the business of the 
inspector merely to test the knowledge the children 
have got, or is he really there to guide and direct the 
aims and methods of the teacher? — He should do both. 

15890. It seemed to me that you -were laying em- 
phasis on the fact of his being able to test the children? 
—Yes, but he cannot do so without having practical 
'experience of children. I fear if I had. been made an 
inspector myself when I was . quite young, without 
knowing so much of the children as. now, I would have 
bfeeri very hard on them. _ 

’15891. Mr, Kettle. — In the remarks of the chief in- 
spectors they say that Belfast has been always a storm 
centre? — Yes. 

,15891a. Is there a repudiation of authority on the 
pari of the Belfast teachers? — I do not think so. 

15892. And you were rebuked for quoting Mr. 
BiVrell’s statement that a teacher should be captain 
on his own quarter-deck?— I think so, as long as he 
does his duty. 

15893. And you are perfectly willing to accept the 
definition of liberty as “ Wise obedience to just laws”? 
—Yes. quite agreeable. 

: 15894.' Mr. Henly. — You have given us pretty strong 
•evidence in favour of examination of the children. 
Apart from your own interest, why do you wish for 
examination? — I would say for the good of the 
•community. The people, I -think, are not so well 
satisfied with the present system as the old system. 

15895. Do you think tb“ parents took a greater 
interest in the school then than at present? — Yes, and 
in some cases the teachers ar r > not allowed to give 
home lessons. I always insist on giving home lessons. 

15896. Of course, you are aware that when the new 
•system came in in 1900 home lessons were discouraged? 
—Yes. 

15897. And in a subsequent circular the Commis- 
sioners say a misconception had arisen, and they did 
not object to home lessons? — Yes. 

... 15898. Do the pupils themselves take more interest 
in their work than they did? — They, do not, though 
I think they are better readers, but I think they are 
deficient in other useful subjects, for instance, in 
mathematics. 

.. 15899. How much of that improvement in reading 
]s due to the fact that the teachers were allowed to 
introduce a variety of reading books into the schools 
instead of being obliged to use one set that was too 
-difficult for the children? — Well, the variety of books 
might, perhaps, have something to do with it. 


15900. What time should the examination be held? 
— At the end of the year, each school to have its' own 
year. 

15901. That is the first month of the new year? — I 
should think so. and the teacher to get due notice of the 
date of the examination. 

15902. Would there nob be a danger under those 
circumstances' of a portion of year being devoted to 
what may be called cram? — The inspector would see 
to that. He would have to call two or three times 
during the year, and he could see what was going on. 
The use of inspection should be to prevent cram. 

15903. Has that objection to the preparation for the 
visit of the inspector been removed by the arrange- 
ments of the present system? — I do not think so. 

15904. When did you get notice? — Last year I got 
notice of my inspection at the end of July or the begin- 
ning of August, with instructions to fill up the forms 
immediately. 

15905. So you gob notice either in July or August? — 
Yes, and the inspection took place towards the end 
of February. 

15906. So that you had all that time for special 
rubbing up, so that if that applied to the old system 
it applies with increased force to the present? — I 
should think so. 

15907. When the inspectors come do the teachers 
find their suggestions useful? — Yes, in some cases, 
and in some cases very foolish. 

15908. Would you give me an example of one. of 
those useful suggestions? — I cannot remember any 
now. There are several in the book here, but I 
cannot remember them; I can remember the foolish 
ones more easily. 

15909. Would you explain about the teaching of 
reading? — Is it about the inspector getting three or 
four classes into one room? 

15910. Yes?' — He asked me to sit beside him on the 
platform when three or four classes were in the room. 
Then he directed all the pupils to open their various 
reading books at a certain page, and all had to read 
simultaneously — different books, . different rates, 

different pitch. It was like pandemonium while it 
lasted. 

15911. Do you really suggest that any inspector 
would ask you to put two or three classes reading from 
different books, all reading aloud to you at the same 
time, each pupil reading as hard as he could ? — I do. 

16912. You did not think that was valuable? — I did 
not; ifc was amusing for a while, but it got very 
annoying. 

15913. The Chairman. — Was that in the eighties? — 
It was in the nineties, 1896 or 1897 or 1898. 

• 15914. Mr. Henly.— Y ou tell us in another place 
that you were asked to teach the five cases of nouns? 
—Yes. 

16915. Is that long ago? — That was 1906.. 

15916. That was not one of your present inspectors? 
— The. inspector has retired, I believe, and I had no. 
quarrel with him. The same inspector told our teachers 
to throw away the ball frames and sticks as aids to 
calculation, and to compel the children to calculate by 
their fingers. 

15917. Is there anything wrong in doing it with the 
finger.; ? — I should prefer that they do it without them. 
I have seeii children in 6th and 7th standards counting 
on their fingers. 

15918. But he did not approve of all recognised 
apparatus? — He did not like it. 

15919. How far do you think ought the inspector to 
interfere with the teacher’s methods?— When he sees 
the teacher making what - he considers an absolute 
rfiistake I think he ought to speak to him quietly 
about the thing, but hot brow-beat him. 

15920. But where -he is working satisfactorily? — He 
should not interfere. 

15921. He should allow him freedom? — I should say 
so. 

15922. Has that freedom that has been promised by 
Dr. Starkie again and again been interfered with so 
far as your own individual knowledge goes? — Yes. 

15923. In what way? — Inspectors wanting to put 
their hobbies on us. I have not thought that out very 
much or I could give you several examples. 

15924. But you know as a matter of fact? — Yes. 
15925. Even where business has been going on 
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smoothly and the pupils making satisfactory progress? 

Ses. "One of my assistants who had been a monitress 

was an excellent writer, and I was very proud of the 
writing of her class, and I called Mr. McMillan’s atten- 
tion to it at ono of his earlier visits. After looking 
over it ho came and told mo that those children knew 
nothing about writing. That is one example. 

15926. Did he make any suggestions as to a change 
in the mode in teaching or not? — Yes, h© said our 
first-class children ought to be able to write at least a 
page in half an hour. 

15927. But that has nothing to do with the method 
of teaching writing? — Oh, no, he gave no instructions. 
He said they ought to be able to write far more. 

15928. Now, with reference to the great fall in the 
marking, are you aware that an inspector was removed 
from the vicinity of Belfast? — I heard an inspector 
was removed, and if you refer to the one that I heard 
of, he examined our school once. 

15929. But there was an inspector moved from the 
vicinity of Belfast in which it was said that he bad 
been marking too soft? — That is one of the finest 
inspectors I ever had in the school. He had been a 
teacher and could go into a school and show the teacher 
how to teach a subject if he was not pleased with the 
way that things were going on. 

15930. When lie was removed did not the stiffening 
up of the marking in Belfast follow immediately on 
that? — Yes, I believe it did immediately; it 1 coincided 
with that; but we only had him a short time iu Belfast. 

15931. And then would you not be justified in 
connecting the two things — does it not seem that there 
was some connection between his removal and the 
stiffening of the marking? — But Mr. Kelly was not 
removed. 

15932. But if it came immediately on his removal, 
and that he was removed (as we have evidence) on 
the recommendation of the chief inspector, would not 
that show that the chief inspector thought that that 
inspector had beeu marking too low? — H© had to 
raise it then. 


15933.° Then judging from your own experience, as 
far as you can gather from the teachers, was there 
any fall from efficiency among the teachers of the 
Belfast school which corresponded with that fall in the 
marking? — There was no fall in efficiency, as the tea- 
chers were largely the same, and they had not changed 
their nature. If a man be a good teacher up to, say, 
the age of 30, it is likely he will remain an efficient 
teacher to the end. 

15934. Do you consider that the teachers had a 
griovanee in having their marks lowered? — They had 
a serious grievance. 

15934a. I suppose you will admit that a - teacher 
who could not possibly lose an increment will, 
if his mark is unjustly lowered, have a grievance 
from the professional point of view? — My own case is 
an example. 

15935. Under the rules of the Board were you not 
entitled to have the cases of the whole 111 schools 
investigated separately?— I do not think that could 
be done. 

15936. Does not the rule of the Board pro.ide for 
it?— Yes, but I can seo no use in appealing. It was 
often more than two months from the date of the in- 
spection before we knew what was the mark. 

15937. But we have it in evidence that a school 
ought to be marked greatly by its tone, and that the 
tone, of the school depends on the character of toe 
teacher, and as the character of the teacher is more 
ov less » permanent- quantity, therefore the tone of 
too school ought to be permanent, and a mere fall 
m book knowledge ought not to interfere with 
the mark of the school, and if that be so the lapse of 
one or two months should not have interfered and I 
suppose I am right in saying this, that the tone of your 
school at the present time is the same as what it was 
this day twelve months?— The same as i.t was 17 or 
lo years ago. 

to 1 ?!,™ +i hea Under J he ™ Ie wore *oy not entitled 
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15939. How many were investigated?—! do r 
know the number of oases. 
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15941. There were, I think, about 13 of them?— Yes. 

15942. And in those eases where the mark of the 
chief inspector was higher than the mark of the local 
inspector, did the teachers of those schools get the' 
benefit- o p that, or did they get redress?— They got no 
redress. I know some cases. I don't know all the- 
teachers, but I have been talking to some of them,, 
and they got no redress. 

15943. And the marks remained?— They remained 
as they were. 

15944. And therefore they got no redress?— No. 
redress. 

Mr. Harrison. — Only two cases. 

Mr. Henly. — I think there are some, but if there- 
are it does not touch my point. 

Mr. Harrison. — It might, because no increment 
might depend upon it. 

15945. Mr. Henly. — I am sorry to hear that,, 
because to my mind too loss of increment is less than 
the loss of professional reputatiou. The loss of pro- 
fessional reputation is far move than tho loss of' 
increment? — That is my impression too. 

15946. The Chairman. — How long would it have 
taken to go over the whole 111 cases? — Half a year 
or so. 

15947. Would they do it in half a year? — My own 
school would have taken three or four days to do. It 
is exceptionally large. 

15948. But iu any ease, those, teachers whose schools- 
were marked higher by the chief inspectors than by 
the local inspectors got, as far as you know, no- 
redress? — No redress. 

15949. And the local inspector’s mark, not being the 
proper mark of toe school, still remains? — Yes, still 
remains. 

15950. Sir Hikam Wilkinson. — I wanted to make 
sure that you had brought forward all the points that 
you wished to bring before us. Have you done so? — 
I think I have. 

15951. You think there is no other point? — Well, 
about special promotions, I would like to say that I 
think the conditions of service should be known. I 
only heard a few months ago that there was such a 
thing as a personal mark. In my school one assistant 
got special promotion, and another thinks he is equally 
entitled to it, but he has not got it, and he is very 
much annoyed about it. We know no reason why lie- 
was not promoted, and we have a letter from toe Board 
here, but it does not give any reason. It says he is a 
good teacher. 

15952. Mr. Kavanagh. — I suppose the number was- 
limited? — I am not sure. 

15953. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — There is no limit to- 
second grade at present, inasmuch as we are told that 
the numbers fixed for second grade have not been 
filled up, and also there is no limit yet for female- 
teachers in the first grade, because the number fixed 
for female teachers in the first grade has not been 
filled up? — There is another point about triennial’ 
increments. 

15954. What about that? — When they are duo they 
ought to be paid without any further trouble. For 
example, I have an assistant whose triennial increment 
was due last August, and she got paid about toe end 
of April, after the manager had written several letters.. 
The Education Office always replied to the effect that 1 
the case was being considered. 

15955. And you do not know how it came about 
that there was any doubt about it? — No reason given.. 
There was no doubt, I believe. 

15956. Mp. Kettle. — The increment was paid from 
the date on which it accrued? — Oh, yes, but the teacher 
was kept out of it from August till' the end of April. 

15957. The Bishop op Iloss. — But tho National' 
Board have to get the money from the Treasury-, and 
the money docs not come in automatically? — For the 
future it may be. all right. 

15958. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I suppose you are- 
quite satisfied yourself with regard to the suspicion 
entertained by some of the teachers and some other 
people, managers as well, that toe Board receives a 
sum of money which it can deal with as it likes, and 
that some of it- is returned to toe Treasury? — I under- 
stand that quite well, but a great many teachers do 
not, I believe. 
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15959. It would be desirable that tbo teachers should 
understand it perfectly, because- it is likely to lead 
to misapprehension. I will read to you the report of 
the Select Committee on the Estimates. (Reads 
report). You quite understand, therefore, that in 
nrenarine the estimates miscalculations may occur, and 
that they cannot always tell how many pupils, for 
instance, there will be in attendance for which a capi- 
tation grant may be made. And in addition to that 
Parliament has control over all this expenditure by 
means of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, who 
won’t allow any payment to be made for which there 
is not a regulation, so that tho use of the word 
"surrender,” which seems to be a technical one, 
simply means that sums of money, although voted, 
have not been expended during the year?— I have 
understood that for some time, but I know a good 
many people do not. 

15900. It is highly desirable that that misappre- 
hension with regard to what the Board can do and 
cannot do should be removed, and now that the 
teachers have a good cause of complaint they should 
not be airing causes of complaint for which there is 
no ground at all? — Yes. 

15961. The Bishop of Ross. — They are of opinion that 
tho money would go to the Board in a lump, but that is 
equally impossible, because there would be no Parlia- 
mentary control, so it must bo voted under separate 
heads? Fitness— There are two other points. One 
is that it was said in 1911 that the method of mark- 
ing the roll that I had submitted was a novel one. 
Here are two letters authorising me to mark the roll 
that way, ten years earlier, so it was not very novel. 
I submitted that to the Board through my manager, 
and that was the way I had for all those years, and 
that saved a good deal of paper. 


J.596‘2. Mr. Harrison. — You have stated it fully? 
Another point is that I was reprimanded once; I for- 
get how many years ago it was. We had an Jjauca 
tional Reform Association for the purpose ol trying 
to improve the Belfast schools, and I happened to be 
a member of the Executive Committee. 1 g ot ,, a 
reprimand because my name happened to be on tne 
committee. Mr. Hynes was sent to question me about 
the matter, and my reprimand was on the basis that it 
was a controversial one. Our principal object was to 
improve the schools in Belfast. 

15963. The Chairman.— And I think all over the 
country? — Well, principally in Belfast in the first place. 
The Association published a pamphlet and the names of 
the Committee appeared on it. Some friend marked 
my name and sent a copy to the Education Office, and 
Mr. Hynes was sent all the way to ask me if that was 
my name. 

15964. Mr. Henry. — Who investigated that? — Mr. 
Hynes. I did not know the gentleman when he 
called.' He began to praise the good order and dis- 
cipline of the school. Visitors often call to see the 
school, and as I thought he was only an ordinary visitor 
I offered to show him round. He then told me that he 
was Mr. Hynes from the Education Office, and after 
a short conversation he showed me the pamphlet, and 
pointing to my name asked me if it were mine. 

15965. Mr. Kavanagh.— There is a rule against your 
joining religious associations and against joining: 
political associations, but is there any rule against 
that? — Oh, in those days we dare not engage in con- 
troversy, but that is taken off now. 

15966. But it was under the rules at the time? — 
Yes; but it is difficult to know what is controversy. 
I thought as long as I was trying to improve education 
in any way I was only doing my duty. 
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senior of the five chief inspectors?' 


15967. The Chairman.— You come from the Scottish 
Department. I only want to ask you a question about 
your experience to. go on tbe ‘‘Notes.” How long 
have you been iu the service of the Scotch Department / 
— Since February, 1880. . . , 

15968. In what capacity did you enter?— I joined 
the staff as one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools. 
I was appointed then full inspector. . 

15969. You are a graduate of a Scottish University? 
— M.A., LL.B., and LL.D. of Edinburgh University. 
My University conferred on me the honorary degree of 
LL.D. last year. .. . 

15970. How long have you been senior inspector in 
Scotland? — I have been just for the last two years 
senior chief inspector — since my predecessor retired in 
1911. 

15971. There is more than one senior inspector?— 
No; there are five chief inspectors in Scotland. 

15972. That is a different office?— The chief inspector 
corresponds to what they call in England a divisional 
inspector. We call them in Scotland chief inspectors. 

15973. There are five chief inspectors?— And of them 
I am the senior inspector. 


15974. So you are s 

15975. And you have a special district of your own? 
— I have a district of my own, my division, com- 
prises the four Northern Counties of Caithness,. 
Sutherland, Inverness and Ross, with the Hebrides of 
the two latter counties. 

15976. You have entire control of that district/— 
Yes, and I have a number of colleagues working with 
me there. , ■, 

15977. How many junior inspectors have you under 
vou?— There are eight junior inspectors on the De- 
partment’s list; but I have no one of that grade with 
me. At times I get help from neighbouring districts. 
In this division there are several sub-mspectors and 
two district inspectors. One of the latter gives only 
part service to my division. , 

15978. Are those sub-mspectors promoted to tne 
higher ranks?— Well, there have been cases, but.it is- 
not the custom. There are two grades of sub- 
inspectors. There are sub-inspectors of second class- 
and sub-inspectors of first class, and there have been 
cases where first class sub-inspectors have been pro- 
moted to the rank of full inspector. 
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15979. Are the sub-inspectors generally University 
men? — The recent men are practically all University 

m 15980. Are they required to have experience in 
teaching?— Yes, all of them have to have that. 

15981. And you have a system of training inspectors? 

There is no system of formal training at all. 

Inspectors are not appointed by competition in 
Scotland. In all grades they are appointed by selection 
and nomination by the Department. They simply 
apply to the Department. Their record is carefully 
looked into, and then they are appointed to the ordinary 
staff. 

15982. Are the vacancies advertised?— No, they are 
nob advertised, but they are practically very well 
known, and there is always on our office lists a very 
large number of applicants — of course, private 

applicants for the time being. 

151.83. What is the initial salary may I ask? — The 
sub-inspector begins at £150, and rises to £300; that 
is the sub-inspector of the second class. The sub- 
inspector of the first class, who is promoted from those 
of the second class, rises to £500. Then the junior 
inspector begins with £200, and rises to £400, which 
latter sum is the initial salary of a full inspector. The 
district inspector (which is the next grade as it were to 
the chief inspector) begins at £400 and rises to £800; 
and the chief inspector rises to £900. 

15984. Now, are men retained long in tbo same 
•district, or are they moved about?— There is a 
considerable amount of moving about, but not until 
they have got a pretty good grasp of the district, say, 
in six or seven years, and in many cases men are 
there for a very long time, partly at their own wish 
I should say, and partly from their suitableness for 
the particular district. In the North of Scotland we 
have a number who speak the Gaelic language, because 
we use Gaelic as a help in some of the outlying parts. 

15985. There is bilingual teaching, I think? — There 
is a considerable amount of that. Probably the Gaelic- 
speaking men know the conditions very well. I think 
we have nearly ten men on the staff who speak Gaelic 
fluently. I speak Gaelic myself. 

15986. I suppose most of them have spoken it as 
children? — Yes, especially those brought up in the 
Highlands. 

15987. It was dying out when I was there 20 years 
ago? — No doubt it is dying out fast. 

15988. There is a very great difference between the 
Scotch system and the Irish system, and I do not 
think it is necessary to go into that, because I do not 
think it will assist our inquiry; but I understand that 
in the grading of your schools you have primary, 
intermediate and secondary schools? — Yes. 

15989. I take it that the age for the primary school 
is the ordinary age up to 14, and according to the 
subjects laid down it corresponds to our primary 
schools in Ireland? — Five to fourteen is the statutory 
school age in Scotland. 

15990. Then there are certain regulations, as I see 
from this book, which apply to all these grades as to 
the grants that are made. Is not that so? — Yes. 

15991. Certain general regulations? — Yes. 

15992. Now, will you tell us in a word or two 
on what principle aid from the Government is given 
to a local school, whether that school be primary, 
intermediate, or secondary? ‘Well, the common point, 
so far as similarity with regard to all schools in 
Scotland is concerned is that Imperial grants are given 
to aid local effort. No one can possibly understand the 
Scotch system of education on its financial side with- 
out having that fact thoroughfy apprehended. 

15993. The local aid is raised by rate? — By rate 
mostly, and, in fact, the system has descended to us 
from very early times : local aid was always given in 
some form to education. Imperial grants are actually 
given- at tin's moment in aid of local exertion. See 
Code, Art. 3. 

15994. What is the proportion of one to the other? — 
I think that the State is to the disadvantage in 
the matter. Wo do not deal with the money raised 
locally in the shape of rate. 


15995. You cannot tell just at once what is the 
proportion? — Later on I can give the exact proportion.* 

15996. Now, what are the conditions for receiving 
the Imperial grant?— Those are laid down in the Code, 
which is virtually an enactment of Parliament : it has 
to lie in draft form ou the table of the House of 
Commons for a full month, and then becomes practi- 
cally law. Generally the conditions are that tlu- 
school is conducted in accordance with the terms of 
Article 6, which embodies a Conscience Clause. Then 
the school must not be conducted for private profit in 
any shape whatever, and must not be farmed out by 
the managers to the teacher. The managers must bo 
responsible for the payment to the teacher aud all the 
other expenses of the school, formally responsible. 
Then the premises must be in a thoroughly sanitary 
condition, etc. 

15997. May I ask this question. Is the local 
authority absolutely responsible for the condition of 
the building and the equipment? — Yes, the local 
authority is responsible, the School Board for public 
schools, the private managers for denominational or 
other schools.. 

15998. Have no cases at all been known where a 
teacher has been required to contribute to that in 
any shape or form? — Not in modern times. That would 
be a very gross sample of farming. 

15999. Is there any definite regulation prohibiting 
the teacher from doing it? — It is just this, that the 
teacher is not in this matter at all. The promises 
must be healthy, well lighted, clean, warm and well 
ventilated, supplied with sufficient offices, and con- 
taining sufficient accommodation for the children 
attending the school. On the Board or managors rests 
this responsibility. 

16000. As to the duties of the inspectors, will you 
explain that a little, they are officers employed to 
collect information; and their principal duty is to see 
whether all those conditions are complied with for 
receiving the grant ? — Yes. 

16001. And that includes the examination of the 
schools?— Yes. 

16002. Now, cau you give us a description of your 
mede of inspection — You have incidental visits, I see? 
—Yes. 

16013. And you have formal inspection? — Yes. 
There is no fixed time of the year when that inspection 
may take place. 

16004. Is there a uniform school year? — There is a 
uniform school year for financial purposes only. For 
inspection purposes the thing is quite variables, and 
in practice, in a district where the inspector knows 
the conditions, the schools may be visited, not within 
the same month, but pretty much within the same 
general period of the year. 

160U5. Dees that mean that the school has its own 
year as a rule? — The school year is from the autumn 
vaeatiou, that is from the re-opening of the school 
after the autumn vacation, but there is no fixed, date 
for inspection of the school. The inspector visits it 
any time irrespective of the financial year, and then 
he examines the school on what is called the record of 
the work of the school. That is a groat point with us. 

16006. There is a strict rule laid down that each 
inspector’s formal examination must be on the record 
of the school kept in the log book? — Yes, and the 
syllabus or scheme of work submitted by the teacher 
or manager to the inspector must have his signed 
approval. 

16007. In your experience how many of those pro- 
grammes have been submitted to you by the local 
authority for your approval? — Every school has its own 
scheme of work. 

16008. Its own scheme? — Yes, and the management 
(and in that I am including the teachers, of course), 
in the preparation of the scheme have a very large 
amount of discretion. They submit to us what they 
consider a useful scheme of work. 

16009. And has the inspector absolute power of 
approving or disapproving of the scheme, or does it go- 
to any other higher authority? — I have never heard of 
it going further than the inspector. He generally 
arranges the matter by correspondence, or by personal 
* See 16294. 
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. with the teacher. I am speaking of the 16029. Mr. Kettle.— What do you understand by 

conference with the tcacnei. i an p o tone— is it one of the indefinable things?-Of course. 

So that vou arrange the programme between there might be different explanations of that. I go into 

vn Sea- She great point of the P modern system of school A and school B. Schoo B has a greater number 

/ ,, „i Hon tion is that the teacher is as much con- of children that have more external advantages, better 

corned if Sling and estimating the work of the school homes, etc, In A I find the children arc very a ert and 

cornea in b ,. t.hinns courteous, and go about their work as if they had. 


S^i^S^irothSwiids/liisestlitiateofllimg, couvteius and go about their work »«*■**•* 
as tne lubpe imnovtaneo to us. pleasure in it, but in B, probably owing entirely to 

1S 160 U J To the work of P inspection?— Very much, the style of the master, who may he quite as 

indeed^' In certain examinations later on, which I efficient and as good a man m all the 

cinlain to vou ho is practically a co-examiner of moral character as the teacher of A, we hud that 

may explain to you, no J the ehildmi work morc from a sense of imposed 


Wi Sni2 When are the promotions made and by authority, that they do it more from the drill-sergeant 

. _.„o ' nw rondo, entirely on the responsibility point of ‘view. It is very difficult to defiue it, but I 


tZ'm^r»uTtt±r.°%t C^ thet toe to»e to toe other (A) is it is 

fatter ol practice, is entirely responsible. more a sort of homely freedom and camaraderie, with, 


“ 16013° Anddoes he To that oueo a year?— At least, of course, quite as good discipline as in B. 

160IJ. Ana aoc e j 16030. There is only one other question I have to 

“fcou present when the inspeotor ask you. In giving one ol those higher exanhnatioM. 

inap“ tothe -wi— , we o— ail , invite Sy STtheZbtl 

I™”*, him notice? — Sometimes, when were inefficient wo would look through it in every 

there ia'any matter of more than tom^irr^ortance ^ wcA ^j n , written work, and 

S^Z dS riot give notice to the teacher or through all stages. For instance, il we found that 
lbOlh. xou ao 1105 g o arithmetic had become bad in the school, we should 

“i n 6017 r Of a formal inspeci?-Well, that is start from the infant school, as we would be sure there 

diffeS. We may give notice of a formal inspection. was something wrong m the ^ 

ififilfi And I sudposo the inspector examines schools would work up and try to find the weak sp . 

16018. A PJ ' t u,, u othei-c 3— Move fre- have a talk with the teacher about things, and try to- 

“tif ’So Sia to £ It heTwe'ean for onr improve the school in that way, aa well as by formal 
district, nud ‘hat ^1 imply gbg fZHsnn.son.-Might I ask you one or two 

’"MW VS a S" efficient school will Lt be questions. I see you put down the elementary c our se 

• \l j ' o«„n 9 o-.-L „ ri T should even have 0 to 12. I presume that only means where clnldien 

no'lmsitatiof if’ we'' were pressed for work in any propose to carry on their education after the age of 

nartfiffiir war in C simply^ not. inspecting at all a 14?-Fivc to 12 of course, covers the three divisions 

Kw Which was of established repute and of stable of the school, the .infant division, the junior division, 


efficiency. . 

16020. As a result of this inspection, in what way 
do you mark the school or the teacher in Scotland— 
you" send a report up to the Central Office? res. 

J -nv. , a j n.„i- tol-oV ftp never 


and the senior division. 

16033. But then the children do not stay after 12?— 
They stay after 12. By that time they are supposed 
to take the qualifying examination, and from that cither 


J ‘ TboI? WhSfo m UP de“e St mport ta£?-We never go Into theAuppiementar, course or the intermediate. 

1B021. What lotto noea i l , , far 16034. yy-u the supplementary course and the inter-, 

have mediate oomse be in a primer,. sehool?-The latter 

£ -gS "or otherwise. Wo have nothing as it woro not usually in a primary school, but in a part.cuiar 


like a label for the whole school. 


intermediate school. 

he 16 tL?"*s hflo‘Znd ; m £ 

Sfi?-No. A £r“»U proportior of our grants term is not known to us, officially as a classification of 

are paid not on the written “fZ°L{Sl is * lS.' What happens to the children over 12 who 

marlc whnt I might were unfortunate at the qualifying examination?- 
a small Tnaigin allowed l to .us ™ . , inferior i t y a t They have to be kept on in the senior division of 

ca’l S is so small the school. There always will be a small proportion 


term is not known to us, officially as a classification of 
a school. , 

16036. What happens to the children over 12 who 
were unfortunate at the qualifying examination?— 
Thev have to be kept on in the senior division of 


various stages in normal circumstances. It is so smal 
as not to affect the grant materially. 

16023. The grant is sometimes withheld on. . an 
inspector’s report being unsatisfactory ?— I do not think 
it is ever actually withheld, except in the case of an 
extreme condition of things that might affect the total 


who from mental weakness or otherwise fail to pass- 
rigbt off. 

16087. This qualifying examination is taken at the 
age of 12? — Yes, nearer 13 for most. 

16038. Who conducts it? — We conduct it. It is, as 
a matter of fact, the sole survivor of the old system- 


extreme condition ot tmn 0 s mas i. „ threaten a matter of fact, the sole survivor of the old system- 

efficiency of , thc r’T^rivtmcnt I must say (I don’t of more or less individual examination. It is individual 
ST ‘'to -fi very —Mon, and is a vary special on. in common 

considerate if we get a promise of ™{£ st a F 16039.' Is that held at centres?— Sometimes in towus 

managers. When they write up protcstm D a a u eld as a ma tter of convenience; usually it is 

reduction of grant we foSPSnj S Sti ? frfm them, held in each school on the day of inspection, 
reduction if we get a distinct undertak g . 16040. Then it is absolutely certain under those 

11,024. What is the pv~.a™ when tl»teateoi oira , mst „ ceB that visits should he paid to all those 
manager complains and oppeab aga.nst the iwi.ment » _ fte s( *ools ,e,r?-iies. 


manager complains ana appeals uguiiiao ™ o 
of the inspector?— That is so extremely rare that all i 
know is the regulation in the Code that the Department 
then ask the chief inspector to make a special report. 

16025. Then send the chief inspector?— Yes. 

16026. And is that report of his final?— The Depart- 
ment's decision is final. 


out-of-the-way schools every year?— Yes. 

16041. And that qualifying examination may be at 
one school in February and at another in April. Is 
that quite fair to the children?— The teacher, as a rule,, 
writes when he has got them ready for inspection. 
The districts come to have more or less of an under- 
standing, and the examination is generally conducted' 


you lay great stress on what in our 
is called tone, the whole discipline and intellectual 
tone of the school? — Yes. , 


Irish circulars till the end of July, 


1G042. I did not quite understand your answer to- 
Sir Samuel Dill about the year. You have one financial 


16023. You lay greater stress ye i6043 Y Have you one educational year?— We have an 

ViAE? SJfefS r STSSffi 5&S* ie -“ bUng 01 the aohooi 


ol « sohod, tat we ,do not attach JjJ “^ 044 ° Iu*™ZotimJ' would be msde alter the 

ssyshs-ii £7i 8 . “ utu “ ^ 

it any exclusive prominence. 5 _ 9 
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16045. But the majority would bo made then when 
the new work would begin after the summer vacation? 
— Yes, there would be a re-arrangement of classes 
•certainly in the first fortnight. 

16046. And, then, what is the intermediate certi- 
ficate? — The intermediate certificate marks the succes- 
ful completion of an organized stage of secondary edu- 
cation. I may just say that the qualifying 
examination is the passport into the course called the 
intermediate certificate. 

16047. Or into the supplementary? — Or into the 
supplementary. "While the intermediate curriculum is 
the beginning, as it were, of secondary education, and 
the supplementary course is the continuing of elemen- 
tary education in the case of boys leaving at 14, the 
qualifying examination serves as a passport for both 
the supplementary and the intermediate course. Eng- 
lish is one of the subjects common to both courses in 
the intermediate course. English must be one of the 
subjects, and, as a rule, a language other than English. 

16048. The Chairman. — In what course is that? — 
The Intermediate course. English must be a subject 
with, as a rule, a language other than English; for 
instance, Latin or French, and in some places Gaelic; 
and then Mathematics, Science and Drawing. These 
are what you call, speaking broadly, the essential parts 
of an intermediate course. A boy would get an inter- 
mediate certificate at the end of his course, which is 
normally a three years’ course, and then proceed to 
take the post-intermediate course, which leads up to 
University education. 

16049. Where would the next course be taken — at 
an intermediate school? — As a rule at a secondary 
school or higher grade school with a five years’ 
course. In a few primary schools the staff is com- 
petent enough to give the intermediate course, and it 
is given in a few such. Many, however, as “ feeder ” 
schools overtake a part of the course preparatory to 
•transference of the pupil to a well-equipped centre. 

16050. In the old times there were a great many 
schools where the staff was competent? — Yes. 

16051. Mr. Harrison. — And then those boys who 
go into the supplementary course have an examination 
called the certificate of merit? — Yes, on conditions. 

16052. That is a sort of leaving certificate? — It is 
in a way the leaving certificate of the elementary 
school, and it is of value in other directions. For 
instance, the pupil may go to a continuation class. A 
boy wanting to be, say, an engineer goes into a con- 
tinuation class. 

16053. Which he could not enter without this certi- 
ficate of merit? — He could enter it without tho 
certificate, but with it ho enters on a higher plane, 
and then he may get special instruction connected 
with his own work on several evenings in the week, 
and thereafter he may find his way to what is called 
a Central Institution of Technical University, and 
get the relative diploma. 

16054. And those continuation classes, I take it, are 
always held in the evening? — There are very feAv day 
continuation classes. 

16055. And the certificate of merit has a certain 
value in the eyes of employers, has it not? — Yes, it 
has, but its value and currency are under consideration 
at present. 

16056. Then from the intermediate lie goes into the 
leaving certificate course? — Yes. 

16057. Where is that taken — in a secondary school? — 
In a secondary school. 

16058. And that will be, I suppose, a continuation 
on a higher plane, of the same subjects?— Of the same 
subjects. I may say that the intermediate course is a 
oourse of general education of a secondary character. 
When the pupil comes to the post-intermediate course 
the managers may apply for certain alterations in the 
course, making it other than a purely University 
course. 

16059. And then I see collateral with that there is 
a junior student class? — Yes. 

16060. Is that for teachers? — Yes. 


16061. Is that intended for those who . are going to 
be teachers? — Yes. 

16062. Where is- the course taken? — Before a boy 
can be a junior student he must have got the inter- 
mediate certificate, and then he goes to the junior 
student centre for a course there of two or three years, 
three years as a rule; he then proceeds to the 
training centre, and the training is of various lengths. 
If he goes to a University he may take a four years’ 
course, concurrently attending the Training College and 
the University, which is rather a common thing in 
Scotland. We have about 3,000 teacher graduates in 
Scotland, graduates of the University; but the two 
years’ course at the training centre is tho usual course 
if he wants to get back to the primary school teaching. 

16063. Where is the junior course taken? — In the 
central school; that is in tho post-intermediate course 
thereof. 

16064. Are the junior students' taught entirely by 
themselves or in class with other students? — They are 
taught very largely with secondary pupils, the ordinary 
secondary pupils who would go to the University, so 
that from the very beginning tho young teacher is 
brought into touch with secondary education. 

16065. And during that junior student course does 
he do any practical teaching? — A good deal, but we 
have to see that he- does that under very careful super- 
vision, and he is very closely examined every year as 
to that. A scheme of practical training has to be laid 
down. He goes through the. school under tho general 
supervision of the head master or master of method 
at certain times of the week and sees a considerable 
variety of classes. 

16066. In his own school or in another school? — 
As a rule in my division in his own school, but in the 
big towns where they could not have a great number 
of junior students teaching in one school, say, 80 or 
90 in one school at the same time, they divide them 
over the schools. 


16067. Does he do any responsible teaching during 
that time? — Towards the end of his course he may, if 
he develops any considerable teaching ability. 

16068. That means that during his practical work he 
must be to some extent withdrawn from his studies?— 
He is. There is a considerable difference of opinion upon 
this point just now. Undoubtedly it involves that. 

16069. And there is some disadvantage in that? — 
It just depends upon whether he is to look mainly 
to tiie university as his ultimate goal or to teaching. 
If he is going to be a primary teacher, I should say 
that there is great advantage in it. In recent years 
we are always ready to consult with the managers or 
head teachers, and the head teacher invariably, I may 
say, is in favour of some time spent in practical train- 
ing. Some teachers apply to us to get more freedom 
in any particular session in arranging tho work of 
junior students in relation to the work of the other 
secondary pupils. We are inclined to favour modifica- 
tions in individual cases, keeping in view, of course, 
the destination of the student. 

16070. That can be done? — That can be done to some 
extent, but we rather favour him getting a certain 
amount of steady systematic practical training through- 
out his course. 


16071. At any rate habituating him to do a certain 
amount of teaching? — Yes. 

16072. And that leads on to the training centre? — 
Yes. 

16073. Or the University, as the case may be? — Yes. 

16074. Are the training centres training colleges? — 
Training colleges in popular designation. 

16075. And most of tire students in training colleges, 
I presume, will really take the degree? — A large 
number of the male students do take the degree, but, 
most of the girl students leave at the end of two 
years, because they want to -get employment soon. 

16076. And what is tho general certificate that they 
take ? — The general certificate is the one that they take 
at the end of a two years’ period in the training 
college, for work in primary schools, oi* at the end of 
three or four years with University attendance. 
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16077 And that qualifies a man as a full teacher?- 
yes, as a full teacher, the general certificate. 

16078 Then just at the top there are two others, a 
certificate t.> teach higher subjects and a certificate to 
£ch epecial eubjects?-Yes. The certificate to 
S«h higher subjects means that the teacher must 
hare been at the University, and ho must have taken 
if he wants to be a teacher of Latin or English, what 
we call honours in Latin or in English as the case 
,nav lie or other approved equivalent qualification, 
and if he lias the general certificate, all the better for 
him: but we will not recognise in our secondary schools, 
and we are getting stricter in the matter, a teacher 
who say, has honours in Latin, and has liad no ex- 
perience of teaching Latin. He may be as learned us 
possible and yet not be able to teach Latin soundly; 
so we aim at having all secondary teachers trained in 
the theory and pruetico needed in the teaching of then- 
own subjects. The general certificate or an approved 
course of special professional training is laid down. 

16079. And then what would be included under the 
term “special subjects ”?— For instance, if a young 
ladv teacher wanted to be a teacher of art in a school, 
we would insist on her having the Diploma of a recog- 
nised School of Art similarly for domestic science, etc. 

16080. Domestic science?— Domestic science or ait, 
specially. . , . 

16081. Or music? — Or music, or physical exercises, 
for instance. , , _ . , . . 

16082. Do you understand the Irish system at all?— 

I cannot say that I do very well. 

16083. You know, I presume, that the teachers are 
paid directly out of the Government grant?— Yes, I 
know that. , , . • i 

16084. Their salaries and their pensions arc paid 
out of the grant, but the manager appoints?— Yes. 

16085. Then they have a system of grading the 
teachers. Arc you at all conversant with that?— Yes. 

16086. Well, that necessitates, of course, labelling 
the schools and the teachers. I think you had some 
experience of a somewhat similar state of things in 
Scotland? — Yes, long years ago. 

16087. It is more than 10 years ago, I presume.— 
Yes. n 

16088. And you know the way it worked out. 
Well, of course, we had a first class certificate and a 
second class certificate and on to a fourth class cer- 
tificate; parchment certificates. , . 

16089. I mean the grading of schools and teachers 
each year? — Of schools? 

16090. Hadn’t you at one. time in Scotland a system 
■of marking schools “ excellent” and fair ?— In 1898, 
and for some years before, grants were graded in sec- 
tions of the school, and for certain subjects on tfie 
basis of “fair,” “good,” or “excellent quality of 
■the instruction, but the school itself was not so graded 
categorically. 

16091. Did not some grant depend upon it?— Cer- 
tainly ; wc increased the grant on a definite scale. 

16092. You have nothing of that now?— Isotmng, 
except a small variable margin left- for excellence or 
inferiority. 

16093. What was the objection that you found to 
that system?— Well, in the first place it was an ex- 
ceedingly precarious thing. There are. many externa 
disadvantages a school is subject to. You might have 
an epidemic, and you might have assistants 
iDto a school not so competent as those who bad left, 
■and many circumstances affected the appearance oi a 
school which were accidental and not due to any neg eo 
on the part of the teacher. 

16094. But still an inspector who knew his work 
ought to be able to take these into account?— Yes, in a 
general way, and we all do that. ^ e label in our 
mind a certain man as a very good teacher, so tar 
as teacher. 

16095. And did you find that real uniformity of 
judgment under that system was an easy thing? ino, 
it was certainly not. 

■ 16096. It was very difficult?— It was very difficult. 
16097. And you yourself did not care about the re- 
•eponsibility, I presume"? — No. 


16098. Now, one more point. These grades have 
certain increments, triennial increments? — Of salary. 

16099. Of salary; and it has been proposed to sub- 
stitute for these annual increments, but then supposing 
the increments were made annual, might not a little 
annually be better than a larger one triennially . 

Well, it is obvious, of course, on Stock Exchange prin- 
ciples. It would be less, but the teacher would be 
more equably compensated in a certain sense. 

16100. But annual would be preferable to triennial? 

— Yes, decidedly. 

16101. Now, you tokl us how local interest in the 
schools was maintained in Scotland. Have you any 
voluntary schools left in Scotland? — Yes, a very con- 
siderable number of voluntary schools. Of primary- 
schools in Scotland, 2,885 are public schools (i.e., 
under a School Board), and 315 are voluntary schools 
(denominational or other). 

16102. And how are they managed? — They are 
managed, of course, being voluntary schools, by their 
own private managers and maintained by means of 
voluntary contributions with some State aid. 

16103. An.l then they are managed by private 
managers? — Yes. We pay, of course, a public grant to 
them, but they get nothing from the rates. 0nl y a 
school-board school gets anything from the rates. The 
Church of Scotland and other denominational schools 
used to get a large number of pupils, but the Presby- 
terian type of these schools is disappearing, and people 
prefer the school boards. 

16104. They prefer the school boards? — Yes. 

16105. Except the llomnn Catholics? — Except the 
ltoman Catholics. In Scotland, in 1911, there were 
3,020 public schools, 223 Roman Catholic schools, 60 
undenominational schools, 57 episcopal schools, 8 
Church of Scotland schools, and 1 U. F. Church school. 

16106. And they maintain their schools? — Yes, and 
it is currently reported , and one sees references to it 
in the newspapers, that there are attempts at joint 
working of oven Roman Catholic schools as between 
their managers and the school board. 

16107. Is that by means of association? — The thing 
has not materialised in any definite sense, but one sees 
occasionally references to the fact, especially m Glas- 
<>ow, that conferences are being held. I do not think 
anything has come of it yet, but the tendency will un- 
doubtedly be to smooth away some of the difficulties. 
Whether it will ultimately do so I do not know. 

16108. Mr. Kettle. — The Catholics are not rate- 
aided?— Not rate-aided. The CathoUcs pay rates and 

get no subsidy from the rates. 

16109. Mr. Harrison. — You are not at all affected by 
tlie Act of 1902, the Act which did away with school 
boards. That did not apply to Scotland in any way? 
-No. 

16110. Would you have an ad hoc authority?— Wo 
have an ad hoc authority. There is a good deal of dis- 
cussion which seems to grow in volume and intensity 
every year as to the advantages of amalgamation of 
school 'boards, in view of the expanding responsibility 
of school boards, for instance, with regard to school 
medical inspection and otherwise. There is talk of 
legislation for increasing the powers of school boards, 
and perhaps the larger idea may be administratively 
preferable. , ... , . •, 

16111. Have you found that local interest in edu- 
cation is very keen all over Scotland? — Yes. 

16112. Do you think local interest is possible under 
a highly centralised system?— Except on a very care- 
fully-drawn scheme, I really do not see how they could 
WO rk harmoniously together. I do not think a large 
subject like education can be thoroughly worked with- 
' out a good deal of local interest. It is such a fireside 

<JU 16113." In fact you consider that under a highly 
centralised system any very general interest would not 
be likely or possible?— That is my opinion, if the sys- 
tem be very highly centralised. 

16114. I think you told Sir Samuel Dill about the 
method of selection of inspectors for Scotland.' Here 
in Ireland they are partly appointed, (at one time 
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almost entirely) on examination. Would you con- 
sider that a satisfactory method? — No, I do not think 
so at all, because they are examined already in their 
University course. They are practically all men of 
good University standing, and I mean to say we do not 
need it. The more important thing to watch about a 
man is common sense, with some knowledge of 
teaching. 

1G115. And at what age as a rale are those appoint- 
ments made for Scotland ? — It varies. The sub- 
inspectors generally come in between 25 and 35. The 
junior inspectors likewise. I myself was appointed 
when I was 20 as inspector, but perhaps I was one of 
the youngest. 

16110. An inspector is not as a rule appointed till 
he is 25? — No, later than that. 

16117. That is rather late to subject a man to ex- 
amination? — Yes. 

16118. You told us of two grades of sub-inspectors. 
Do sub-inspectors report to the Board? — No; they 
always report through their inspector. But as a 
man gets experience and is reliable, and most of our 
men are very reliable, you think nothing of asking 
them to meet some of the managers and agree upon a 
general line as to school matter's. 

16119. The sub-inspector does not report immediately 
and directly? — No, the responsibility lies on the 
inspector. 

16120. Now, I think some years ago you did as we 
did, abolish the individual examination under the re- 
sults system? — Yes. 

16121. Can you tell what in your opinion have been 
the' gains and what the losses resulting from that 
abolition? — It is rather a long story. There is no one 
now in Scotland who would seek to go back to the old 
system of individual results inspection. It was an 
exceedingly mechanical thing. I have no doubt that 
in the old days it was of some service under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was introduced, because in 
those days one must remember that you had a good 
many teachers of the old school, and you were pressing 
forward education in certain aspects, in accuracy and 
fulness of organisation and method. Gradually it came 
to be regarded as a system that was really not conducive 
to much initiative on the part of the teacher, and it 
lead to a rigid mechanical style of work. One of 
the very great defects of it was that the pass had a 
monetary value, and a lad who should have been pro- ■ 
moted would sometimes be kept back to mark time in 
the class because he was sure to bring money next 
year. That alone was a serious condemnation. And 
ono must remember that in Scotland compulsion of 
school attendance is an old established thing ; from tbe 
year I believe 1496, probably the first case in Europe, 
barons and land owners were compelled to send their 
eldest sons to grammar schools to perfect themselves in 
Latin, and thereafter down to now we have compulsion. 

16122. The Chairman. — When do you say it began? 
— In 1496, in the reign of James IV. 

16123. You have robbed John Knox of ono of his 
glories? — This was long before John Knox. 

16124. The Bishop op Ross. — The Papist system was 
then in existence? — Yes ; indeed Scotland owes an in- 
calculable debt to the Churches both before, and after 
tho Reformation. 

16125. Mr. Kettle. — Do the barons and land owners 
perfect, their sons in Latin nowadays? — I don’t know 
about that; but you see the idea of compulsion was 
familiar to us. School boards or no school boards, the 
idea of compulsion was readily assimilated under the 
Act of 1872. 

16126. Mr. Harrison. — You think the results exami- 
nation was necessary when it was introduced in order 
to speure a greater amount of general accuracy? — I 
would not say that it was quite necessary, but I think 
it was desirable to apply a stimulus to the state of edu- 
cation throughout thp country. I think a short time 
of it was not a bad thing in that way. 

16127. We might put it in this way, that it was a 
sort of pnreatory that we had to pass through to 
paradise? — Yes. 

16128. In any case you are perfectly convinced that 
it was quite right to abolish it? — Yes. 


16129. And in fact it might have been abolished long 
before it was? — Yes, I think so. 

16130. In your experience are there any losses? 

I really think the advantages immensely overbalance 
any disadvantage. 

10131. We have had a certain amount of evidence 
that there has been a considerable, leaven of inaccuracy 
in arithmetic? — That is true, but a great deal of the 
accuracy in arithmetic was got at a most uncon- 
scionable waste of time. Children were taught to solve 
astronomical problems which they never did meet in 
after life, while they would be totally unable to give 
accurately answers in everyday oral arithmetic. 

16132. And I imagine that this evidence you are 
giving is practically toe opinion of all your colleagues? 
— 1 think so. At the same time I think we sometimes 
let the pendulum swing too far in the matter of 
arithmetic, and a little more formal arithmetic might 
be given. Wo never hesitate to do that when we find 
the tendency to oral arithmetic has been unduly 
pressed. 

16133. Have you had in Scotland any complaints 
from employers of labour about children being less 
accurate in a-ithmetic and spelling? — Those complaints 
are occasionally heard. 

16134. Have you ever been at the pains to investigate 
any of those yourself? — Yes, and to point out the enor- 
mous advantage of collateral subjects, more educative 
English history and geography, nature study, drawing,, 
etc., and that practically the schools are producing, 
from the point of view of social efficiency, a more 
valuable product than they were when arithmetic was 
predominant. 

16135. Have you ever investigated any special cases 
of that sort of complaint yourself? — Not any special 
cases, though one has had talks with people. 

16136. But you are satisfied that there is very little 
in those complaints? — I do not think that there is 
much in them, and I think that the general results of 
the present system are immensely superior in a broad 
and genuinely educational sense. 

16137. Now, one or two questions with regard to ad- 
ministration. What is the method of dealing with- 
reports in your Scottish Office? — Of course, I am' 
an outdoor officer, and I can only speak in a general 
way in answer to that. They go into the office and 
are considered by the examiners there, and they are' 
looked into. 

16138. Who are the examiners? — I think, there are' 
two examiners in our office just now, men of university 
standing. They are told off occasion ally to go round to 
places in Scotland and sec the actual work of 
inspection. 

16139. With an inspector? — With an inspector. 

16140. But nob as inspectors in any case? — "Wo 
occasionally give them a class or school. They have a 
very good knowledge of some of the outdoor work. 
They look over the reports, and they communicate 
with you if necessary or expedient, and then tho matter 
goes from tho educational side of our office into the 
Treasury side. 

16141. If there is anything that would require clear- 
ing up, that prima facie would seem to require refer- 
ence they would refer to the reporting inspector for 
adjustment? — Yes, that is the invariable rale. 

16142. And you think that system works thoroughly 
well? — Yes, I think so. 

16143. Have you any reason to think that these ex- 
aminers should be experts? — In what way experts? 

16144. Do you think that the work would he better 
done supposing you brought into the office as examiners 
people who had had previous experience as inspectors? 
— Well , some men in our office have been inspectors. 

16145. Is there any necessity for being an inspector? 
— I do not think there is any necessity for it at all. 
I think a good deal of the talk about expert knowledge 
is overdone. I do not think educational work is such 
an esoteric thing at all. 

16146. You have said that these insido officials 
occasionally go round with an inspector so as to get some 
knowledge of the school, and do any of the official staff 
over visit schools on their own account? — Visit schools. 

16147. Yes? — They would never think of doibg that 
without communicating with the inspector- 
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16148. Sir John Strut hers?— Yes, ho lias been round 
with mo several times all over the Hebrides. 

16149- Does he ever go alone? — I think not; certainly 
in the big cities he is frequently inside a school, with 
the inspector usually, if not always. 

16150. Does he ever express an opinion on the schools 
do you know?— I do not think so, in the sense in which 
I take your question. I think ho would leave that to 
the inspector. 


16170. That is the same practice as in England? — 
Yes; it is there for a month, and then it virtually 
becomes an enactment; but, of course, much depends 
on the way in which it is administered. 

16171. But do you give any opportunity to managers 
or educational experts or teachers to discuss any con- 
siderable changes beforehand? — Not formally, but long 
before any large change is stereotyped in the. code, there 
is ample warning that such a change is imminent, sent. 


i li'm You ban novel- ben a case of Ms report- perhaps, in a circular by the Depai-tm.pt to managers. 

. school or in an, sense interfering with the. Managers go to our office m Edinburgh and have n oon- 

B i et the tasneotoi-f— No- if there ire re a difficult fevenoe there ivitli Sir John Strutters or with our 

ivnafo? conflict 1 between the examiner and the inspector, Assistant Secretary. Wo have a resident Aasistont, 
.ease of conflict o hardiv recall a case in my Secretary in Edinburgh, and I should say that a very 

tt£ tTtS 3d go in B Sir Inigo A of M. ti.no is taken no in conferences with 

John Struthors to look iuto. He was a trained teacher 
himself. , , , 

16152. And an inspector ?— And 
was trained in the training college, 
taught loug before he went to Oxford. He went from 


i inspector. He 
I do nob think he 


taken up in conferences with 
mauagers and members of educational institutes in 
Scotland, with teachers’ associations, secondary school 
associations, and anyone interested in any particular 
point goes there and talks the matter over. 

16172. In fact you rather invite and welcome the 
discussion of any important changes that may be in 
contemplation. That is so? — Yes. 

16173. The Chairman. — These regulations are laid on 


16154. Mr. Harrison.— Do you know of any instance the table of the House of Commons? — Yes. 


m which Sir John Struthers has ever investigated a 
himself?— I have not the slightest doubt that he has 
often looked iuto cases. 

16155. But that he has gone to a school with the 
idea of satisfying himself as to whether the inspector 
was right or not?— I have never heard of such a thing. 

16156. And his visits would be mainly for his own 
information, to keep in touch with the schools?— Yes; 
for instance, he intimated to me some time ago that 
he is likely to go round with me on a visit to Highland 
•schools this autumn. 

16157. And does he discuss schools with you? — res, 
and also goneral matters connected with education. 

16158. But he would in no case endeavour to in- 
fluence your report?— Oil, no. 

16159. He would consider that that would be outside 
his duty? — Yes, outside his practice, certainly 


16174. Are they ever challenged? — Not often. 

16175. Whose business would it be to defend thorn if 
they were? — The business of the Vice-President of our 
Committee- of Council on Education in Scotland. 

16176. He has a seat in Parliament? — Ho is the 
Secretary for Scotland; he is our Minister of Edu- 
cation, so to speak. 

16177. He would be bound to defend them?— He 
would be bound to do his best to meet discussion. 

16178. Now, with regard to your programmes, how 
are tliev framed? — You mean schemes of work? 

16179. Yes, what arc’ called programmes hero?— 
They are written out by the teacher and sent on to the 
inspector. 

16180. Have you any suggested scheme m your 
code? — We have, for what are called supplementary 


161G0. And if he did that, he would not be very sehool but they’aro mere exemplars. They are not 
popular among your colleagues? — Well, I should say j n t en ded to be enforced on anyone. 

1 ,Q w 16181. You have compulsory subjects, of course?— 


that us long as human nature is as it is that would 
bo so. But we do not regard him as very detached 
from ourselves. , 

16161. Now, do you issue circulars to inspectors 
Do the Department? 

16162. Yes? — Yes, occasionally, not frequently. 


16182. And these subjects it is open to a teacher 
to teach anv way he likes, of course, subject to criti- 
cism of his methods afterwards?— There is a very great 
deal of latitude in our system, but the beneficial result 


16163. Pointing out to them their duties and that from all this great latitude is that there is a cortam 
sorb of thing?— Well, in a general way. This brochure vo i un tary uniformity. . , 

in my hand is a collection of circulars. When there is 16183. But as a rule the inspector will give the widest 
anv new movement in policy embodied in the Code it possible latitude to the teacher ?— Yes, a great deal, 
is almost invariably preceded a good length of time 16184. And he is a friendly critic ?-Yes, there is a 
'bv an explanatory circular. „ , constant communication, and my own advice to my 

16164 I do not know whether you have read all the colleagues who work along with me is to avoid writing 

circulars issued by the National Board to their in- us much as possible, and simply go to the school and 
spectors?— I ran through a collection of them some m eet the man. A personal conference is the strong 
weeks ago , point with me. . ,, ,, 

16165 Did you happen to come across one where tiie 16185. Now, you have a number of quite, small 

inspectors were told that they were expected to be coun try schools?— A very great number m my division. 

patient with the children and courteous to the teacher . 16186. Are those taught mostly by men or by 

— No, I did not come across that. I should be ratner %vom en? — Very largely by women now. In the old 
•surprised to find that. days there were a great many men in very small 

16166 How would that sort of circular be received scbo ols, because, of course, mainly men were employed 

in Scotland? — I should say with a good deal of amuse- iu y ie old times, but now a young fellow who gets 
meat , . brushed up in a training college or university mil not 

16167. It certainly shows a considerable distrust, „ 0 to a small school. But we have very efficient 
does it not?— Surely that is implied in it. The whole wolB en teachers now. t 

■spirit of our work (I will put it iu a word iu speaking 181S7. 0 t course, it is a great a^antafle for the 

-of the inspectors) is the spirit of camaraderie between youn ger children to have a woman teacher? T 

inspectors and teachers. „ hare a great many young women teaohei-s teaching 

16108. And Sir John Struthers often has conferences > schools of 50 and 60. 

—Yes, I have just come from Sir John Struthers 

-conference. He frequently summons the ehiet i 


16188. Not entirely unaided?— No, they have usually 
i assistant to help them. 

both lie present Ld the future. Of course, these ^ 

: «“tro do when yon contemplate a KSV-* when you come to the iarge Industrie! 

change in the regulations — what notice do you g‘Ye ? 

'This code is revised and is laid on the table of tne 
House of Commons for a month before issue. 


mannered boys?— They are. 
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16191. Mr. Habkison. — Y ou mentioned a school of 
50 or 60. What assistance would the teacher have? — 
That school might have a certificated assistant. In 
fact we shall have no untrained teachers in Scotland 
after next year. 

16192. In a school of 50 children you have two 
trained teachers? — Yes, two trained teachers. 

16193. What is the limit of numbers for a single- 
teacher school? — 50 in average attendance under the 
code, which does not, of course, correspond to the 
average number on the roll. Our County Committees 
have a fund at their disposal for helping the managers 
to staff the schools liberally. 

16194. That is voluntary managers? — Voluntary 
managers also participate. 

16195. Then to some small extent voluntary 
managers do get something out of the rates? — The 
money is Imperial, not local. The subsidies for staff 
are small. In the ease, say, of a school of about 70 
the County Committee would give £40 or £50 towards 
the salary. 

16196. And after this year you will have no teachers 
below the rank of certificated trained teacher's? — Yes, 
that will soon be realised in Scotland. 

16197. Have you any people now serving with no 
qualifications?— Yes, we have, and we must tolerate 
some for a while yet; but hereafter none will be re- 
cognised. 

16198. Now, I presume you have a good many 
country schools of about 30? — Yes. 

10199. That is rather much for one woman to 
manage, but there is hardly scope for two trained 
teachers? — There is no fair scope, and 80 is not too 
many for one woman teacher if she can keep discipline 
and has the art to employ the children, the older 
especially, without constantly talking to them. To 
develop initiative, children should be left to independent 
work in a reasonable measure; and their studies directed 
by the teacher. They are too much lectured at in 
many schools nowadays. An important faculty is not 
stimulated. 

16200. The power of self work? — The power of self 
work. A valuable feature of a good system with regard 
to the higher classes, for instance, is that while teaching 
in the lower class is going on a boy would be set to 
read a particular passage and afterwards reproduce it 
as an exercise in composition. 

16201. In that country school there would probably 
be 5 or 6 of them under 7? — Yes. 

16202. They would be rather troublesome unless she 
got some assistance? — Yes, but I think a teacher of 
some resource may be able to give exercises that will 
keep them quiet and well employed. 

16203. Now, with regard to those small country 
schools, children very often travel considerable dis- 
tances? — Long distances in Scotland. 

16204. Have you any system of conveying them? — 
Yes, wo have a provision in our new Act, 1908, that 
it is permissible from the school fund to pay the cost 
of conveyance or to pay the cost of lodging at a centre 
in the case of very distant children. 

16205. Now, you mentioned Roman Catholic schools. 
There are a good many in' the Highlands or parts 
of the Highlands? — A fair number. 

16206. Are the different schools often close together, 
a small Protestant and a small Catholic school? — 
We have a few examples of that. A striking fact is 
that in the islands of South Uist and Barra the pro- 
portion of Catholics is very large, and thei'e are no 
Catholic schools, only the Public schools. For many 
years I was manager in connection with them under 
a special arrangement como to with the Department 
for financial and administrative reasons, mainly the 
former. The school finance utterly broke down in 
these highly-rated parishes, and we feared a complete 
educational collapse. Under the arrangement (by special 
minute) we helped generously by direct Government 
subsidy to relieve or wipe out serious deficiency os it 
emerged but we insisted on having a hand in the 
routine administration. By agreement I became co- 
manager of each school in the area with other two 
managers nominated by the School Board. Until the 
_ special arrangement terminated by notice on our part, 
it worked most harmoniously. Now and then there 


was some question of the Conscience Clause or of 
denominational staffing, but over a long course of years 
the entente cordiale was never materially disturbed. 

16207. Iu fact in Scotland you found no difficulty in 
working perfectly well together? — No difficulty at all 
in this case. 

16208. The Chairman.— You know- the district of 
Harris. There is considerable population there? — 
Yes, all Protestant schools. 

16209. I remember seeing a splendid new school 
there, and the children coining down from the hills- 
and no road at all? — We think it is better to have no 
road at all than a very muddy broken-up one. The 
children prefer the heather. 

16210. Mr. Haruison. — You gave Sir Samuel somo 
information about the promotion of children. Here 
is a rule in the Irish regulations which I will read to 
you: "All promotions of pupils should date from the 
beginning of the school year.” That reads as an 
absolute rule. How would you regard that? — That 
appears to mean that there arc to be promotions only 
at the beginning of the school session. Supposing, 
promotion has taken place in the senior class at the 
beginning of the session, and a boy who is promoted 
is a good attender, studies his home lessons well, and 
gets on well, wo should think it wrong for that scholar 
to be denied promotion, again in the- session. 

16211. And therefore do you regard that rule as a 
bad rule? — I do not think it was made with a bad 
intention ; I think it was made on the general principle 
that promotions should bo systematic. 

16212. But at any rate you would object to a teacher 
being debarred from promoting except at the beginning 
of the J year? — Certainly. 

16213. And would you tell us generally what are your 
views with regard to keeping children down, keeping 
them another year in the same class? — If a boy has 
not aptitude for education, I think it is very unfor- 
tunate to put him into a higher sphere, iE lie cannot 
have any profit by it. Of course, repetition is not a 
thing that children like, and I would be disposed often 
to put the boy further up, hoping that the novelty of 
the situation might develop or strike some new vein, 
of intellectual effort. 

16214. Especially if the boy was very much older 
than the average? — I would have no hesitation, par- 
ticularly if he were within the range of the practical 
education of the supplementary course. The boy might 
be a duffer in English subjects, but he might be a very 
good craftsman. 

16215. In the interests of the State in nino cases out 
of ten he ought to he promoted? — Yes. 

16216. What are the salaries that teachers get in 
those small country schools? — They vary much, but 
not in that part of the Hebrides with which I am 
connected. You must always remember that local 
resources have to meet a large part of the cost. Thero 
is a good deal of criticism of the expenditure, the 
rates being high in those districts, and the valuation' 
rental meagre. 

16217. Would not the sum required from local' 
resources be rather more than half? — No; much less : 
than half. 

16218. Could you put in a little statement of thp 
salaries iu the small country schools? — Yes ; I could 
not tell you more at present than this : — Salaries range- 
from £80 to £110 for men and £55 to £80 for women 
head teachers in small schools. 

16219. What would be the size of the schools? — Any- 
thing hp to 65 on the roll. The population is falling 
fast in many of those districts owing to emigration. 
There are 24 children probably iu average attendance 
when you have 30 on the roll. As to salaries, I know 
a Highland parish where the head master has £145,. 
and there are four assistants, and none of those 
assistants are under £70, rising to £80. In the school 

of with an average of 108, the head master 

has £120 and a free house and garden. Then there is- 
another with 181 average and £150 salary; and so on. 
Then in a small school with 30 of average attendance 
you may have a female teacher with £70, rising to £80. 

16220. I thought that the rule was that no head 
teacher should have less than £100? — No head male' 
teacher. 
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16221-2. Would some of those men be university 
irraduates ? — Some of them are. At the Butt of Lewis 
there is a school with roll of 368 children, and the 
head master has £160. He is a graduate of Aberdeen 
University, and he has five assistants. 

16223. £160 in those Islands would be very high 
pay? — That is what a lot of the Island people think. 

It is more than some clergymen get. 

16224. The Bishop of Ross. — Or the medical man? 
—Yes, as fixed salary in some parishes. 

16225. The Chairman. — •'Would not a man with £160 
a year in North Lewis be better off than a man with 
£200 in St. Andrews? — £160 would, with house, rent 
and rate free, go as far with him than £200 in St. 
Andrew’s at any rate. 

16226. Mr. Harrison. — Your limit of school age of 
from 5 to 12?— 5 to 14. We began with 5 to 13 and 
raised it. 

16227. Then do you allow children to be admitted 
under 5? — Yes, we allow them to be admitted; we pay 
the grant from 3 to 18; but no one is bound to send 
his child before 5 or to retain him after 14. 

16228. Do you encourage the children to stay? — We 
do encourage them ; the nature of the country prevents 
very early and regular attendance in many parts; but 
we are very glad to get them in at 5 years of age; we 
are very pleased indeed in remote districts. 

16229. Have you any experience of schools being 
rather overrun with babies under 5? — No, not in the 
Highlands; but a feeling is growing up in industrial 
centres in favour of a creche system. 

16230. Have you in connection with any of your 
large town schools anything in the way of a creche? 
— I think there is some attempt at that; but I am not 
very conversant with it. 

16231. You would not know whether there are many 
children under 5 years old in Glasgow schools? — No, I 
could not easily tell that. There are some places 
where mothers have to go to work, as a matter of 
industrial necessity. 

16232. Are there any complaints in Scotland of 
children leaving school before they have been able to 
secure employment? — Yes, there is always a good 
deal of complaint in 6ome districts about that, but it 
is combatted very much in Scotland in recent years, 
because we do not now grant labour certificates. 

16233. I was rather referring to children leaving at 
14 without having secured employment, and then they 
begin to loaf? — There is a regrettable amount of that 
in some districts. 

16234. Has anything been done to try to head that 
off? — Well, we try by means of stimulating continua- 
tion classes. Those continuation classes are subsidised 
generously by the Department. It is one of the great 
points that we have to tackle in Scotland in the future, 
the continuation class system in rural districts. The 
School Bureau is likely to help greatly. 

16235. Do a large number of children insist on leav- 
ing directly they arrive at an age which exempts them? 
— Yes, in some districts. I think that is a matter 
that is most noticeable where the educational pace is, 
so to speak, slack; but parents wish them to stay on 
longer if they think they are going to get a bursary 
and go into a secondary school. 

16236. Have you in your Scottish Department any 
expert adviser on sehool buildings? — Yes, we have an 
architect. One of our officials is a trained architect. 

16237. And every building plan ? — Must go 

through his hands. 

16238. Has to be submitted to him and approved by 
him? — Yes, we have rules and regulations of a very 
stringent character, and managers are on no account 
allowed to build without submitting the plans. 

16239. What is your minimum sized room? — In 
Scotland lately owing to the provisions of the code 
limiting the number of 'children who can be taught by 
one teacher there - is a great re-organisation of the in- 
terior accommodation going on. Rooms about this 
size are not at all uncommon, and our difficulty is to 


get partitions into rooms which were built some time- 
ago. You cannot interfere with the building so you 
have to go in for moveable partitions, and expedients, 
of that kind. The whole question of the building is 
rapidly coming within the range of medical considera- 
tions. We had an interesting conference the other day 
in Edinburgh of all the School Board Officers, where 
there was a very strong indictment against the existing 
type of sehool building, which was seldom built, as an 
architect should build it, with regard to modern 
hygienic principles. There is no doubt that these 
principles are to have a very important influence on 
building and furnishing. 

16240. One great object, I presume, is never to have 
two classes taught together, that is, taught in the same 
room? — Certainly in big schools you can avoid that, 
but you cannot always avoid it in the small schools. 

10241. Would you have rooms about 15 feet? — I do 
not think any school in Scotland would object to rooms 
of this size, but we object to rooms of some size, I 
cannot tell the exact measurement. 

16242. You cannot tell what the limit is? — Not at 
the moment, but I could give it to you. 

16243. Mr. Eavanagh. — Have you got anything in 
the Scotch system like our Resident Commissioner- 
ship? — No. 

16244. Do you at all know what the Resident Com- 
missioner’s position is in Ireland? — I have no clear idea. 

16245. You mentioned Sir John Struthers? — Yes, he 
is our Permanent Secretary. 

16246. What is his position?— He is permanent 
secretary of the Scotch Education Department. 

16247. Has he got a seat on the Board? — No, he is 
the secretary of the Committee of Council on Education, 
in Scotland. 

16248. You talked about the Department. You 
have a Board of Education in Scotland? — No, we have 
not a Board of Education there; only a branch office. 
The main office is in London. We have no body that 
is called a Board of Education. We have simply the 
Scotch Education Department, which up to 1885, when 
it became a totally separate national Department, was 
united with the English Department ; it was the Scotch 
side of the Education Department, housed in Whitehall. 

16249. Mr. Kettle. — It seems a curious thing. What 
proportion of the administrative business of the office 
is done in London and what proportion in Edinburgh? 
— Edinburgh takes charge specially of questions con- 
nected with secondary education and the training of 
teachers. In London they deal with questions connected 
with elementary education and superannuation, and a 
variety of cognate subjects, but the great justifica- 
tion put forward for having an office in London is 
that our secretary is in constant and immediate touch 
with the Vice-President, who is virtually the head 
of our Department. 

16250. Would the inspectors’ reports go to the Lon- 
don office?— The inspectors’ reports upon one branch 
go there direct, that is those connected with finance, 
staffing, accommodation, and educational working of 
the primary school ; but those connected with secondary 
education and the training of teachers go to Edinburgh. 
Our Secretary often has meetings there with school' 
boards, and deputations of all kinds, and frequently 
meetings with the chief inspectors of schools, who 
hold conferences in their respective districts with their 
own staff and discuss local educational interests with 
them. 

16251. Mr. Eavanagh. — Would you approve of a., 
voluntary Board of Education, like what we have in 
Ireland, of a body of unpaid members who compose the 
Board of Education and are practically responsible for- 
primary education in Ireland?— I think that the sys- 
tem at present in Scotland works very well indeed m 
view of tiie close touch it maintains with, as it were, 
every part of the country through its staff of inspectors 
and chief inspectors, and also with Parliament and the 
Treasury in London. 

‘16252. You understand the position that Dr. Starkie- 
occupies in this country, that he is a member of the 
G 
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Board, and is also the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Board. Would you consider that a good position? — 
I cannot give a definite opinion on that. No doubt it 
suits the circumstances here. 

16253. You think it is essential that there should be 
some representative in Parliament to answer for the 
Education Department? — I think it gives very great 
strength to any Department. It gives besides an 
opportunity for criticism of the working of the Depart- 
ment. 

16254. There is a Government grant for education in 
Scotland. Do you get a grant for buildings? — We get 
loans from the Government now, but no grant. In 
the early days after 1872 remote places got a free grant. 
In 10 years there was close on seven millions spent on 
buildings all over the country. 

16255. Would the Government give a grant without 
local contribution? — Not local contribution in the case 
, of loans, but only repayment of the interest and capital, 
generally over 30 to 40 years. Capital expenditure is 
met by loan, repayment being equitably spread over 
a long period. 

16256. Now, who appoint the managers? — The School 
Board may delegate its powers to three managers for 
any particular school : the School Board is elected by 
the ratepayers on a cumulative vote, and membership 
and managership lapse at the end of the statutory life 
of the Board — three years. The number of members 
of the School Board varies from 5 to 25, five being the 
minimum number for a small parish; 25 is maximum, 
and is, of course, for important centres. 

16257. That is the full Board, but has not each 
school got its own managers? — The School Board may 
appoint three managers, but this is optional. They 
delegate usually all powers except the power of raising 
money or dismissing teachers; of that power they 
•cannot divest themselves. 

16258. The School Board also can dismiss the 
manager? — Yes, they can recall a manager or managers 
at any time. 

16259. Who dismisses or appoints the teacher? — 
The School Board or the managers that they have 
delegated the power of appointment to ; but in 
regard to dismissal of the teacher it is a matter that 
is hedged about with statutory restrictions. If a 
motion for the dismissal of a teacher be brought for- 
ward it must be formally communicated by registered 
post to the teacher, and at the end. of three weeks 
the Board proceed to deliberate upon this notice, and 
the teacher cannot be dismissed unless he is dismissed 
by a majority of the full Board. 

16260. But their decision is final? — No, their decision 
is very far from final, because under the 1908 Act he 
can appeal to the Department within six weeks after 
his dismissal, and the Department then may make such 
inquiries as they see fit, and if they think that the 
dismissal was not reasonably justifiable they can call 
upon the. School Board to reinstate the teacher. 
Failing reinstatement they may penalise the Board to 
an extent not exceeding one year’s salary of the teacher.- 
The teacher gets this solatium. But, of course, they 
cannot invalidate the School Board's resolution to dis- 
miss. The dismissal takes effect, but they can give 
that compensation to the teacher. 

16261. They can fine the School Board? — They can 
fine the School Board to an extent not exceeding one 
year’s salary of the teacher. 

16262. How do they make their investigation when 
the appeal comes before them? — The cases are very 
rare. A chief inspector is charged with the inquiry. 

16263. You are sent to investigate? — Yes, the chief 
inspector is always sent; and then you go over the 
whole thing and get all the evidence you can. not only 
connected with the particular case, but connected with 
the whole history of the relations of the two parties, 
and you report that to the Department and their deci- 
sion is final. If they say that they are not to inter- 
fere, that simply means that the teacher must go with- 
out compensation. 

16264. Are there many cases of appeal?— No, not 
many; very few. 


16265. What are they mostly dismissed for? — Gene- 
rally something affecting character. 

16266. Do you also dismiss for inefficiency? That 

can be done, but the cases ar<5 very rare. I have 
never had a case where blank inefficiency was alleged 
to be the cause. It is not easy to demarcate. 

16267. It is mostly cases of character? — Yes. 

16268. Are the managers as a rule the local clergy?— 
The clergy are generally on the Board. 

16269. But the managers? — There is a body of three 
managers — often all laymen. 

16270. Mr. Harrison. — Are the managers generally 
members of the Board, or do they delegate the office to 
outsiders? — They sometimes do, especially in the remote 
district where, say, two managers from the Board may 
be 20 miles off and the other may be a resident man 
not on the Board. : 

16271. If they got sufficient residents, they would 
divide the schools among them, and A, B, C would be 
the managers of one local school, and D, E F of 
another? — Yes, in special circumstances. 

16272. Mr. Kavanagh. — You have no system of in- 
crement at present? — No. 

16273. Then would you explain to me how your 
teachers are paid or how their salaries are raised?— 
The teachers are simply paid by the School Board or 
managers under their contract. They advertise for a 
teacher, giving him a certain amount of money, which 
must be entirely independent of the income of the 
school in any way. Often in the past, when the 
teacher’s emoluments included a share of the annual 
grant, the teacher was made to suffer for some ex- 
ternal disadvantage, say, an epidemic, and that pre- 
carious element has been eliminated years arid years 
ago. He must be paid a definite sum, and then, of 
course, the school Board raise that money partly out of 
the rates and partly from the grant. 

16274. Will you explain to me liow the rise comes?— 
What rise comes ? 

16275. The managers advertise for a teacher and get 
him at a certain salary? — Yes. 

16276. Does that salary remain always the same? — 
Very often managers give an increase of salary, 
but that is quite indeterminate. If it is in the. contract 
that the salary will rise by a certain sum, that is a 
definite contractual and enforceable arrangement; 
otherwise it is simply a matter between the teacher 
and the School Board or managers. The tendency of 
salaries in Scotland is upward, and justly so. 

16277. Does it not follow from that the scale of 
salaries in different localities varies very much? — It 
varies very much indeed. 

16278. Mr. Kettle. — What is the maximum salary 
of an elementary teacher in Scotland? — A few men re- 
ceive a salary of £500 or £600 in the larger city 
schools, but the average salary for certificated head 
masters is about £190, and for head mistresses £96. 
Over all the figure for male teachers is £161, and for 
female teachers £84. I do not see how any man can 
be expected in a rural district to maintain a wife and 
family on less than £100 a year, and • in the remote 
parts if our resources were greater, we should be more 
generous in certain cases. 

16279. Mr. Kavanagh. — A nd there is a house and 
garden besides? — Almost invariably a house (rent and 
rate free) in the rural parts. 

16280. And what would you fix that at? — It depends 
on the district. In some places th© teacher’s house 
would be valued at £10, £15, or £20, as the case may 
be, in a rural district, but the general tendency with 
regard to. the valuation and the assessing of school 
buildings is to keep them pretty low. 

16281. You are in favour of the teacher’s salary being 
a fixed one — Most decidedly, and utterly independent 
of the results of inspection. 

16282. The Chairman. — Completely independent of 
the results of inspection? — Completely independent. 

. 16283. You say that from the inspector’s point of 
view? — As well as from my experience as a manager. 
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16-^84 We lmd a great deal of evidence about re- 10290. Of course, you know that your Parliamentary 
nrimauds to teachers, uud the teachers are up in arms grant for education in Scotland is considerably larger 
about reprimands being issued by the Board. Do you than ours?— Yes, but I think from what I saw in the 
anv reprimands in Scotland?— The report goes papers that you do not provide enough accommodation 
back to the school after it has passed through the for your scholars. We have excess of accommodation 
Department, and it must be endorsed in the log book of in Scotland. 

the school, and the manager will see it there. 16297. But there is a controversy here in this country 

16285. Mr. Henly. — That is not what is meant. In with regard to what are called the civil rights of 
addition to the report going to the school in Ireland teachers, that is whether it is proper that a teacher 
there is a special letter sent with it to the manager should have his political liberty restrained. Tell me 
directing him to go and reprimand the teacher for some what your practice in Scotland is?' — One of the con- 
particular offence or other, and that reprimand is issued ditions on which a public grant is paid to any school 
under the authority of a clerk who had no experience of j u Scotland is that the Department must be satisfied 
inspection of school work? — But that would never be that the principal teacher is certificated, and is not 


tolerated with us. 


allowed to undertake duties not connected with the 


16286. Mr. Kavanagh. — We have had it in evidence school which may interfere with the proper performance 
that examiners issue reprimands on their own autlio- of his . duty as principal teacher. 

rity. Could that happen in the Scotch , 16298. Might this not work out in practice that the 

the malinger s reprimand docs not issue from the . q Scotlaad ig p^^ted to sit on a 

Scotch office. . , Local Government Board, for instance? — Well, it would 

16287. I said the examiner? — Oh, never; it would depend on whether it interfered with his duty. Cer- 
comc in the name of the Department. They would tainly if it was within school hours he would not be 
write, not to the teacher, but to the managers, to allowed. 


express displeasure or warn seriously that unless there 
was an amendment in a particular direction a reduc- 


tion of grant might be incurred. — — — o— ; — -• •• — ■ - , , , 

-I ■ . . llof oviminpr issnpd remote West where the teacher, a Board teacher, is 

*• ?Sa 

1 h H rr T td r sr“ a i"ai?ss“J ssvs 3 b^« i .5sj&ts Ssa 

censure on the teaclioi , and may be apait altogether serviee of the district in w hich they live, and without 
from the question of inefficiency. detriment to their professional work. 

16290. Mr. Kettle. — I gather that tlio examiner in 

the Scottish office does issue occasionally letters of 16300. Would he be free to attend political meet- 
warning of the character without consulting any higher ings?— Certainly, but it would be rather undesirable 
authority? — He writes only as an official of the Depart- that a public servant should take an active part, 
raent, and in its name. It is the desire of the Depart- 16801 Ag a matter of {act does the Scotch teacher?— 
ment to repair the past and if it Very rarely. There is a case here and there, but it 

they will try to effect that quietly. They might point * J 

to some former statement of theirs with regard, for « very rare. 

instance, to the condition of a school that was approach- 16302. But he is not prohibited?— No, there is no 
in* inefficiency, and they would say that a higher specific prohibition that I know of. I think it is a 
.i?.. a i._ J HVn nas a wheve nn definite. rule should be laid down, but 


16299. The Chairman. — If it met in the evening, the 
teacher might be allowed?. — Well, we have cases in the 


standard 'must 'be aimed at, and such like. ' case where no definite rule should be laid down, but 

where we should trust to the man s own discretion ana 
16291. Would the examiner have authority to issue d sense> jf there were different sections in th© 

that without consulting any higher official of the office? district, he would, be really making friends of 

— He is a very high official; he is next to the secretary sec ti oa an d enemies of another, 
in the office; but almost invariably in the ease of any 

stringent or drastic action of that kind he would con- 16303. The Chairman.— You know of no mstam 
suit with the inspector or chief inspector. which a teacher has been pulled up by a higher of 

, , . , for that? — Not in my own Division; but if a tei 

16292. Mr. Henly.— They would not send a repn- w(j taki duties outs ide that would interfere 


16303. The Chairman. — You know of no instance in 
which a teacher has been pulled up by a higher official 
for that? — Not in my own Division; but if a teacher 
were taking up duties outside that would interfere with 


maud unless the inspector suggested it? — -It would be the discharge of his duty as a teacher, no doubt he 
an extraordinary thing if they passed over the inspector woudd 

in a matter ot that kind. We should think it strange. l63M j, ^ , Usoded a political meeting at from 
16293. Mr. Kavanagh. — They are the only people ^ ^ i n the morning? — I dare say he would be, im- 
that issue the reprimands? — I think there must be cross me diately 

purposes here. It is only tin Heem— W ould it he tor attending the 

um. Mr. Kettle.— You were j-g. ^ but 
and ihe leeal “T-The Tneom. per scholar in kerage ter, rarely, who acted indiser.etlj and got themselves 
attendance at public and voluntary schools from the into trouble. . _ 

annual grant, general aid grant, and the fee grant, is 16307. Have you a bi-lingual programme in Gaelic 
as follows:— £1 6s. 8d., 6s. l*d., 12s. 6*d. This total speaking districts in Scotland?— No formal one, but 
income is alike for public and voluntary schools. they use Gaelic when it is necessary. The great feel- 

ins among parents even in the remote parts is that the 
16295, That is what comes from the Department per g^dren should learn English as fast as possible. 


head on the average attendance? — Yes. Then from the ... , , ,, 

rates £1 9s. 2d comes, which is less than the half. 16308. That is the general feeling?— That is th© 
Then in voluntary schools only there is a voluntary general feeling. As they say themselves in Gaelic— 
contribution of 7s. 8ijd. per head as against from the the children have plenty of Gaelic at home, 
rates £l 9s. 2d. per head. These school s 8®!^ 16309. Mr. Kettle. — I was asking you about the 

aid grant of 8s. You see the an “^ 8 ra S question of elementary education in the Gaelic speak- 

r 6s - i fr mc P T^f PP = m^he primary ing districts. WoulJ you be kind enough to tell us . 

6s. lid. and the 12s. 6d. T e • a^Exche^ what is the experience of the Scottish Education 

schools are paid altogether out of the I“P® nal Department with regard to the question of bi-lingualism 

quer. The schools are free from all fees n Scotland, F » a s the Department is concerned they 

that, is the elementary schools, if I may the term, ^ ^ managers ^ regardtc > 

£ Scottad.cLgoriSy. Gaelie in the general instruction of the school,, pro ■ 
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viding that it is used in an educational way. They 
actually give a grant for the bi-lingual instruction for 
very junior elementary classes, a special grant, one of 
the few eases of any special grants. Further, Gaelic is 
recognised as one of the languages that may be taken 
in the Intermediate Certificate course, and in Storno- 
way, the town of Lewis, we have sometimes had from 
40 to 50 presentations in Gaelic of a fairly high literary 
standard. There is a professorship of Celtic in Edin- 
burgh University, and there are Lectureships in Celtic 
in Aberdeen and Glasgow. Students at the Training 
Colleges at these University centres can attend these 
Celtic classes, and give a literary finish to their collo- 
quial acquaintance with Gaelic. The Department, so 
far as the ordinary schools are concerned, leaves the 
matter, as I said already, to the discretion of the 
managers. But there does not seem much public 
•enthusiasm in the matter on the part of parents so far 
as its being taught in the school is concerned. There 
are many societies that devote a good deal of attention 
-to the preservation of the music and the folk lore of 
the country, and they are very flourishing indeed. 

16310. The old music and folk lore are regarded 
sympathetically by the Scottish Department of Edu- 
cation? — Distinctly so, though there are no grants paid 
for it, but the fact of Gaelic being the home language 
of the people is taken advantage of to have this en- 
couragement by grant given to its use for the acquisi- 
tion of English. The people are keen to have the 
childreh learn English. 

_ 16311. I suppose that is on account of the emigra- 
tion? — I have not the slightest doubt that it is largely 
from obvious utilitarian motives The youth are leav- 
ing the Gaelic area fast. 

16312. The Bishop of Ross. — In the area in Scot- 
land with which you are personally connected the 
population is sparse? — Very sparse indeed, although 
geographically it is an enormous area. 

16313. The schools you mentioned to us in the course 
•of your evidence were rather large in the number of 
•children attending?— Do you mean in the Island of 
Lewis? 

16314. Yes? — A great many children attend some 
schools. 

16315. And the schools on the mainland? — I could 
not give the exact size. We have very large schools 
in a town like Inverness ; but in a vast part of the area 
the schools are very small. 

16316. What number would attend those very small 
schools? — We have small schools of from a dozen chil- 
dren up to 30 and 50, and 60 and 80 in Invemesshire. 
A large proportion of the schools in that district have 
below 80 children on the roll. Out of 193 schools in 
this county, about 130 are below an average roll of 
80; in Ross-shire the corresponding number out of 
232 schools is about 70. 


„ 16317 - Bufe wi th a scattered population like yours 
it seems to me that you could not get schools of 80 
•children except at distances of a great many miles 
apart?— There- is a considerable population 'massed 
together here and there, but in many districts we have 
very small schools. In some cases they are come down 
to such very small numbers that we have a special pro- 
vision in the code to meet cases of that kind. That is 
called article 19d (a) of the code. In thinly peopled 
•districts where the number of scholars that can be 
brought together at one centre is less than 15 or where 
it can be proved to the satisfaction of the inspector that 
any slight excess over this number is not likely to be 
permanent, children under 10 years of age who liyetwo 
mdes and children over 10 years of age who live more 
than three miles from any aided school by the nearest 
load or separated from it by the sea, may be instructed 
at then- own homes or elsewhere by a teacher approved 
by the inspector; and if these scholars meet for 100 
S “ year the Department will pay half the 
of * he teacher. These are what are called in 
general sub-schools. So a remote shepherd or game- 
keeper with a family of five or six children has pro- 
vision made for his case, and any boy or girl about 15 
years or more, if approved by the inspector, may go 


there for 100 days in the year and the Department 
will pay half the salary. The mere fact that that i s in 
the code indicates how sparsely distributed the popula- 
tion of Scotland is in parts. 

16318. I suppose if you found yourself at one of 
your schools in one of your districts you might have a 
great many miles to travel before you found another of 
your schools? — Yes. 

16319. What would be the longest distance you would 
have to travel to get from school to school ? — Not very 
long, if you take into account the sub-schools under this 
provision. In cases 10 or 12 miles : in a few very much 
longer. 

16320. What remuneration do the sub-schools get? 

They are' paid £10 or £12 up to £20; and there are 
cases where they get £30. It is but a trifle, but it is 
better than nothing. The teachers frequently change; 
a young lad or lass of 16 or 17 soon grows up and 
wants to go off somewhere else. The County Com- 
mittees allow their bursaries to be held from such a 
minor school, and I will show later how our bursaries 
are distributed all over the county and what classes of 
the population get them. 

16321. The Chairman. — I understood you to say that 
the attendance must be 100 days— 100 days in the 
year by the latest code. We try if possible 'where the 
population is stationary and likely to increase to induce 
the managers to put up a permanent school. The 
Department would be content with a composite build- 
ing of wood and iron, a type of building coming into 
great use in many parts of the country for domestic 
economy classes and other. 

16322. The Bishop of Ross.— If you had 30 scholars 
that could be counted on, would you put up a per- 
manent school?— Yes; the feeling is that equitably the 
disadvantages of remoteness must be minimised in 
these cases as much as possible, at the expense of the 
general tax payer. 

16323. What would be the salary of a certificated 
teacher?— In such a school about £60 to £70 in the 
Highlands. 

16324. Mr. Henhy.— I s that for a man?— That is for 
a woman teacher. Men, as a rule, would not apply for 
such a post. 

16325. The Bishop of Iloss. — Would there be any 
other emoluments besides the salary?— A little house. 

16326. But nothing like capitation fees? — No fees 
are paid except in the secondary school, and that 
rarely. 

16327. So £70 would cover the entire cost of such a 
school? — Yos, and it would probably rise to £80 if the 
school grew. If a- teacher gets on well with the people, 
there are many ways in which they show their respect 
to him. This is a very marked feature of Scotch rural 
education, that is that the people are exceedingly good 
to the teacher. 

16328. Mr. Coffey. — There is one question that I 
would be glad to have your well-informed views on, 
that is the question of passes on the individual exami- 
nation of pupils. Do you not think that there is some 
advantage in examining pupils, putting the question of 
payment out of consideration? — Yes. Do not for 

a moment think that though the payment on individual 
passes has ceased the individual examination of children 
has ceased. In fact this qualifying examination that 
you see here (Art. 29) is largely individual, and our 
inspectors set a written test and discuss with the 
teacher any defects, and often report speciallv on 
them. 

16329. Mr. Henly. — What is the strength of your in- 
spection staff in Scotland?— I think we are 68 all told. 
There are o chief inspectors, 23 full inspectors, 8 
junior inspectors, 8 sub-inspectors of the first class, 21 
of the second class, and we have 3 lady inspectors for 
domestic subjects', needlework, cookery, laundry, 
making a total of 68. You may call that the outdoor 
staff, so to speak. 

16330. And what is the average attendance in the 
schools? — For all Scotland the actual average atten- 
dance in 1912 on which grant was claimed was 758,000. 
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16331. So that you have 60 per cent, in attendance 
more than we have in this country. We have about 
500,000 and you have over 750,000, and you have 68 
inspectors, while we have 76? — Yes. 

16332. And a largo portion of your country is 
similar to Ireland in having a sparse population? — Yes. 

16333. How often do your inspectors visit the schools 
in the year? — A good number of them twice, the more 
remote ones probably about once in the year, some- 
time twice. When one of our men is moving about 
ie covers a good deal of ground in the remote parts 
before he comes home. 

16334. How often is he bound to visit? — He is 
supposed to visit, I won’t say he is quite bound. I 
think the Department give us a great discretion pro- 
vided we do the best we can for our districts. But as a 
rule we visit about twice a year. 

16335. You have told us that every school has its 
■own scheme of work? — Yes. 

16336. Would you please explain what that means? — 
Well, as a rule they are practically the same in so far as 
•what you call the fundamentals are concerned, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. There is no great divergence 
‘•of method or content there; but we go much beyond 
-the ordinary constituents of the elementary curriculum. 
In the inland parts, for instance, a great many have 
practical instruction in gardening and agriculture, and 
along the coast perhaps in navigation instead of gar- 
dening. Some rudimentary secondary work is done 
in a lot of primary schools. 

16337. They vary according to the needs of the dis- 
trict? — Yes. 

16338. That is you leave to the teacher freedom to 
draft a scheme of work suitable to the locality or the 
needs of the pupils? — Yes, outside general essentials. 

16339. In other words, you do not impose one uni- 
dorm scheme on the whole country? — Quite the con- 
trary. 

16340. Now, in this country we have I think 13 
subjects which are made compulsory on all the schools. 
The subjects arc English, including the several heads 
•of reading and spelling, written composition and gram- 
mar, geography, history, arithmetic, singing, drawing, 
needlework for girls, physical drill, manual instruction, 
object lessons in elementary science, cookery for girls, 
laundry work for girls, kindergarten for infants. Have 
you any regulation imposing subjects as numerous as 
those on all schools? — Our code prescribes generally 
most of these. Manual instruction, science, cookery 
and. laundry are optional and specially paid for. Before 
1899 we had a list of 13 specific subjects, voluntary, I 
should say, but since then definite prescription in such 
subjects has ceased. As a matter of fact we find a 
marked uniformity throughout the whole country with 
regard to what you may call fundamental subjects ; but 
we do not strictly impose the amount or tho methods 
in any subject. Wo discuss or confer with teachers if 
they think a particular subject should be dropped or 
included ; but we have very little difficulty with regard 
l.o those schemes. I am speaking of auxiliary subjects, 
not the essential. In fact what we have to repress a 
little, I may say, is the tendency to excess and multi- 
plication. 

16341. Then do you propose in addition the system 
of organisation that must be adopted in the school? — 
Not expressly so; we simply have a regulation to sec 
that the organisation and classification within the divi- 
sions (Infant, Junior, and Senior) of the school are 
satisfactory. 

16342. But you do not impose any system? — Not 
expressly. If we find a school is badly organised we 
■consult with the teacher and try to improve things, 
so that the matter of organisation falls into lines that 
are pretty well accredited. 

16343. In fact, if I understand you aright, in your 
dealing with teachers both in regard to their programme 
and the organisation of the schools your principle is to 
give them as large an amount of freedom as possible? — 
Yes. 

16344. Do you interfere with their methods of teach- 


ing? — Well, not except in. the way of discussing or 
suggesting, if a method is not a satisfactory one. The 
same goal can be reached probably by different methods, 
though there may be no really marked difference be- 
tween methods in education which produce uniformly 
good results. We should certainly criticise any method 
that wc thought was not applicable to the teaching of 
tho subject. But we do not lay down any hard and 
fast rule. 

16345. Then if you found the teacher doing good 
work in what wo might call a recognised method, you 
would not interfere with him? — Not at all. 

16346. Do you think that it is desirable that the 
teacher should be interfered with? — I think the inspec- 
tor has more experience of varied school work, and I 
think it is his duty, on the principle that they are, as 
it were, co-workers, tho teacher and himself, to com- 
municate his knowledge and discuss the matter. 

16347. But supposing, to make a concrete case, that 
you found the teacher explaining the rule for carrying 
in subtraction and that he adopted decomposition, 
would you think it right to insist that he must adopt 
the method of equal additions? — No, because we know 
that the matter may be so done and approved in other 
parts of the country. We leave a good deal of dis- 
cretion to the teacher in the matter of method. There 
is not much divergence in the mere technical methods. 

16348. If a man was to take the number 327 and 
say that it was made up of three hundreds, two tens, 
and seven units, would you condemn him for that? — 
Certainly not. 

16349. He has been known to- be condemned for that 
in this country? — For what? 

16350. For calling the seven, units? — What else was 
he to call them? 

16351. Seven one’s. Would you think that an im- 
provement? — Well, I do not sec it; but it is pleasing 
that such a serious matter as inspection is varied by a 
little amusement. Was it a case in which there was 
any disparaging remark by the inspector? 

16852. Not only that-, but he noted in the observation 
book that the term “ unit” was not to bo used. You 
have nothing like that in Scotland, I think? — Well, I 
never heard of it. 

16353. Now you told us that it is a principle with you 
that tho inspector is left long enough in the district to 
know the. schools and the teachers? — Yes, that is fhc 
general rule, and some are left many years. 

16354. Wc had an arrangement introduced into this 
country iu 1900 by which three inspectors were put 
into wliat was called a circuit, and that circuit was 
divided iuto three sections, A, B, and G, and one in- 
spector took section A this year, B next year, and C 
next year; so that there was a rotation of the three 
inspectors in tho three sections of the circuit in three 
years. What would you think of that arrangement? — 
I would not consider it in any sense objectionable, pro- 
vided they were doing the work on a common, principle, 
and a common method, and had frequent opportunities 
of communication. If it meant that there would be 
anything of a radical change in the methods of inspec- 
tion, I think it would be hard ou the teaching staff, 
and certainly detrimental to orderly education. 

16355. How could the inspectors under this arrange- 
ment know the schools and teachers? — Well, they cer- 
tainly had very little opportunity, unless you bad that 
safeguard that they had frequent inter-communication, 
and general agreement as to educational policy and 
methods. 

16856. In your system in Scotland when you place an 
inspector in a district is he the only person held re- 
sponsible for the education of that district? — Of course, 
the chief inspector shares the responsibility with him. 

16357. How many schools would the chief inspector 
have under him? — It depends on the district. I have 
very fow in my Division, because it is so sparsely 
peopled. We do not require such a big staff. The 
other Divisions — Northern, Southern and Western — 
have large staffs. Take the case of the Southern. 

16358. How many would there be there altogether? — 
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There are 15 in that chief inspector’s division. There 
are 6 of these who are inspectors in charge of districts 
within the division, which are evidently what you call 
circuits here. Those inspectors have been there for a 
considerable number of years, several years at any rate. 

16359. What is the duty of the chief there with re- 
gard to those inspectors under him? — Well, in regard to 
ordinary primary inspection I do not think he takes 
much to do with them, but if any abnormal difficulty 
arose, the question would be referred to him by the 
Department, and he would likely consult the inspector. 
Another thing is this, that the chief inspectors in each 
division summon their staff occasionally to what is 
called a divisional conference, a sort of round-table 
non-committal conference, and have a free inter- 
change of views on the policy and method of inspec- 
tion, or anything affecting the efficiency of the district 
work. It is quite common with us, so that you may 
say every division is an educational unit where there 
is a considerable accord and practically no material 
absence of accord. 

16860. Have you had experience in Scotland of a 
marked diversity of standard adopted by inspectors? — 
In the old days there was a considerable and regret- 
table amount of that here and there, but nowadays 
there is practically very little, because there is a good 
working understanding, fostered, not a little, by the 
system of divisional conferences, where, as I have ex- 
plained, the chief inspector summons the staff and con- 
fers with them and communicates to them any per- 
missible communications from the meetings of the 
chief inspectors with the secretary. Of course, as 
I told you already, the secretary frequently* calls the 
five chief inspectors together in conference. So in that 
way any marked change or any proposed innovation of 
which public notice is given is thoroughly understood 
by the staff beforehand, both as to general bearing and 
practical application throughout the whole country. 

16361. Have you had any experience that when thero 
was a change of policy in the Department there was a 
marked fall in the character of the reports? — I think in 
the old days of rigid individual inspection and pay- 
ment by results there was little of that. It did not 
occur to any very large extent, but speaking from 
recollection I say there were undoubtedly clear cases. 
I hardly ever hear anything of that kind at all now. 

16362. In other words, I think you stated that the 
teacher is really to some extent a co-worker with the 
inspector? — I mean to say that that is the underlying 
idea of the whole present day system. 

16363. Then when inspection takes place, with, of 
course, some examination of the children, does the 
teacher take part in that examination? — He might be 
asked to do so, especially if things were not going very 
t well. It is a very common thing, at least it used to be 
in my own work, to say : “Now just take your own way 
and let us see how you get on,” because a man may 
have a different way and it will give him an opportunity 
if he can to redress, as it were, the poor appearance of 
a class. 

16364. Now, you must have had in Scotland, as we 
have had, some cases of old teachers who have found it 
difficult to satisfy the modem requirements. Kindlv 
tell us if you please what is your mode of dealing with 
old teachers? — I think that our general tendency 
has been to deal very generously with them, because 
we always thought it equitable that men who had 
worked well in the old' days with the ideas and 
materials at their disposal should be very gently laid 
down. In addition to that we have a system in which 
vacation classes are held under the auspices of the 
Provincial Committees. Those are the Committees 
that have to do with the - respective training colleges 
at the centres, and the County Committees often con- 
tribute to the teacher’s expenses in attending these 
classes for his further instruction. They are generally 
held in the month of August. Thus, a teacher, belated 
m the race, as it were, may get up a working knowledge 
of a particular subject, for instance, school gardening, 
and a great number of older teachers take to this recent 
system very kindly, and have a month’s special train- 
ing m some extra subject suitable to the school area. 
This has been a very successful movement indeed. 


16365. You endeavour as far as possible that the 
teachers shall not be dismissed for efficiency? — We 
would not regard it as an essential point in a charge of 
inefficiency that a man could not teach what he was 
never instructed to teach. 

16366. Or what he was not employed to teach?— 
Of course, that is a difference also. 

16367. Have you had any cases of teachers who 
have been dismissed for inefficiency? — There have been 
such cases, but they are very, very rare, especially in 
recent years. A good many of the old school have 
gone on the superannuation list, and the modern 
teacher has been trained or is well up in nearly all the 
subjects required or expected in the ordinary school. 

16368. But teachers, although they may be well 

up in subjects, may not all bo efficient teachers? 

No, certainly not. Attainment and teaching capacity 
may be quite detached. 

16369. Well, in the case of aii adverse report from 
the inspector, I understand you to sav that au appeal 
is open to the teacher? — Yes, it is open to the teacher 
through the managers to appeal against the report of the 
Department, and the Department would make inquiry; 
but it is very rare. 

16370. But the appeal is there as a matter of right? 
— I do not think it is explicitly stated in that way in 
the code, but it is simply the right of the man to make 
a representation; in other words, the Department is 
accessible to all complaints on the part of managers, 
teachers or parents. Parents very frequently write up 
to the Department, especially from the districts of those 
small sub-schools. A shepherd may write up to say 
that he has 6 or 7 of a family, and lie cannot get educa- 
tion for them. The Department scud this down to the- 
inspector, and at the same time communicate with the 
local School Board. We look upon the Department as 
being quite accessible, but in any ease of that kind the 
parents as a rule in Scotland write to the local member 
of Parliament also. 

16371. In the case of a special report from an in- 
spector, an adverse report, would you please tell us 
what is done in the first instance? — In the first instance- 
the report is communicated to the School Board, and 
then if the School Board or teacher think it was an 
unfair report, they simply communicate their objection 
to the Department. If the grant be withheld, a special 
and strict procedure is enjoined. The Department in- 
struct the chief inspector, who would, of course, com- 
municate with the district inspector who had written 
the report. The Department might remit the grant 
or impose any reduction of grant after full consideration. 
Serious defects on the part of the teacher or negligence 
on the part of the managers may entail deductions of 
grant; but we usually forego these with reasonable 
evidence or promise of improvement. 

16372. Might there be such a thing as a report from 
an inspector recommending that a certain member of 
the staff should be disemployed? — Dismissed, do you 
mean? 

16373.. Dismissed? — I do not think it would be a 
prudent type of language for any official to write. He 
might simply report the facts, because dismissal does 
not rest with him. Of course, a continuation of re- 
ports certifying responsibly the inefficiency of any 
teacher would I think justify any Board in getting rid 
of him. 

16374. But what is the routine that would be fol- 
lowed?— The routine would be that the Department 
would in the first place send the report to the School 
Board, who would send it to the teacher for entry in 
his log book. If they had any objection to it they 
could state it to' the Department; but there is no 
specific provision for that. 

16375. But supposing that the chief inspector went 
down to find out whether that report was justified or 
not, what steps would He take and what is the mode of 
procedure? — Well, assuming a report of such a charac- 
ter, I would immediately get, my colleague w’tb me 
and we would go over the points, looking to the previous 
history' of the school and this particular teacher in re- 
gard to reports', and then I might set such tests as I 
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thought necessary. I have been 33 years on the -staff 
.and I never had a case of that kind. 

16376. What amount of floor space do you 
require for each pupil? — It varies. In adminis- 
tering the relative article of the code the accom- 
modation in the case of new schools will be 
calculated in accordance with the Department’s rules 
of 1906; in the case of existing schools the Department 
will accept for the present the accommodation hitherto 
recognised, subject to the fulfilment of the general re- 
•quirements of this article, provided that the number 
of children habitually in attendance in one room does 
not exceed for any portion of the year the number, for 
whom it by official sanction provides accommodation. 

It does not state the exact number, but it refers to the 
rules of 1906. Rule 16 is that the accommodation of 
schools is based on the number of children that may be 
seated at desks ranged in accordance with rule 15, pro- 
vided that a minimum of 10 square feet of floor space 
per child is obtained. That is what you want? 

16377. Yes? — While this represents the minimum 
amount of floor space that can be recognised as suffi- 
cient, it is desirable that a larger area should always be 
provided wherever practicable. At meetings of school 
medical officers in Edinburgh recently I noticed a con- 
sensus of opinion that the whole question of school 
building aiul equipment badly needed overhauling. Ex. 
travaganco in design, futility of much of the expensive 
ventilation provision, over-desking, and the want of 
facilities for physical exercises were parts of the general 
-complaint. The doctor has now a place in the schools 
in Scotland, and the corpus sanum loudly claims its 
importance in the educational sphere. 

16378. The Chairman. — Two things have .struck me 
in your evidence. One is the freedom that breathes 
through your whole system, and the second is this 
wonderful diagram which you have given us showing the 
provision you have made for the poor boy working his 
way upwards. You have the primary school and the 
intermediate, school and the secondary school, all lead- 
ing up to that examination. Now, by what method 
have you co-ordinated those three systems, so that 
pupils from the three are able to pass that common ex- 
amination? — I will try to explain to you what it all 
means. 

16379. How is it that pupils from the primary, the 
intermediate school, and the secondary school, represent- 
ing three systems, are so co-ordinated that pupils going 
from the three of them pass that common examination? 
— The inherent justification for this common qualifying 
examination is that it is an examination in the funda- 
mentals of education as laid down in article 21 (reads 
article). We say that this is the irreducible minimum 
of elementary education that any boy or girl should have 
before starting on any special instruction — practical, 
technical, or secondary. 

16380. You take only subjects for that examination 
that would be common to the three schools? — Yes, and 
in this examination particularly, the teacher's estimate 
of the attainments of each of the boys he presents we 
attach great importance to. We encourage him to put 
them all forward, not to select them, but to put forward 
the whole class at the top of the school. This tends 
to react favourably on the whole of the school work, 
and we hold an examination, and we may find that a 
boy that was marked high only got 30 or 40 on ex- 
■amination. Let me explain the method and its edu- 
cational motive at some length, premising that with 
slight, but no basal changes, the same apply in the ex- 
amination procedure in the case of secondary schools 
and the training centres for teachers. The one that 
knows best the capacity of a pupil or student is his 
regular teacher. The hazard of a single day’s written 
examination on the work of a year should not be 
decisive. Such test should be in essence and intention 
merely a control of the teacher's considered and re- 
sponsible verdict, based on the frequent and conven- 
tional oral and written tests of the pupil's studies and 
progress throughout the session. If the teacher’s 
scheduled estimate (usually expressed numerically on a 
maximum of 100) is in substantial accord with the re- 
sult of the formal external .written examination, and’ 


particularly with the teacher’s graded opinion of attain- 
ment in a list of the whole presentees in any one sub- 
ject, his estimate has been justified and corroborated 
and is accepted. If one or more in such a list break 
away and be much below the “ written ” result, the 
ease is specially investigated by the inspector at the 
school, and on the presumption that the teacher’s esti- 
mate is the reliable one. If satisfactory evidence from 
immediate oral or written trial by the inspector, backed 
by the term records of the session’s class examina- 
tions, be forthcoming the failure in the culminating 
written examination does not count against the pupil. 

Of course, the teacher's estimate, if absolutely and re- 
latively in marked divergence must be rejected and the 
result of the written examination must stand. The 
gradual approximation over a school course of years to 
acceptable harmony between the internal and external 
estimates is surprising, and vindicates the tempering 
and modification of the old rigid, one might almost say, 
mandarin system of school examination. 

1G381. Mr. Henly. — Now, after those boys have 
passed that qualifying examination do you render any 
assistance to the poorer members among them to pro- 
ceed to intermediate education? — Probably there, 
is nothing that Scotland feels prouder of than that, 
that from the lowliest school in the land a clever boy 

• may get encouragement to rise to the very highest place 
in the secondary school. In recent years, after the 
creation of what wc call the County Education Com- 
mittees, Government funds have been placed at their 
disposal by means of which these committees have 
bursaries for clever boys which we give preferentially 
to those needing assistance. Those who can easily 
reach the secondary schools we as a rule disregard, but 
those in remote districts who have not such oppor- 
tunities we try to compensate by giving bursaries. I 
am Chairman of the County Committee of Inverness, 
and I can give you a list of the occupations of parents 
or guardians of such boys or girls. Last year we gave 
135 bursaries. We have a great number from Barra, 
South Uist, and the rest of the Hebrides. Out of 
the 135, 10 were the children of widows, and 35 the 
children of crofters. A crofter is a small holder under 
£30. To give you an indication of the social class 
that we reach by our bursary system, I may tell you 
that we have children of widows, crofters, shoe-makers, 
fishermen, gillies, game-keepers, masons, shepherds, 
farm servants, rural postmen, labourers, quarry men, 
tailors, millers, rural station masters, keepers of tem- 
perance hotels or lodging houses, small rural merchants, 
brewery workers, engine drivers, army pensioners, 
gardeners, ship masters, professional men, fleshers (that 
is Scotch for butchers), plumbers, railway agents, 
travellers, literary workers, farmers, grocers, printers, 
bakers, plasterers, laundresses, and very occasionally of 
rural clergymen. Now I should say that that is an 
indication of how the talented poor are looked to in our 
distribution of" bursaries. 

16382. You are not afraid that you may divert those 
people from their natural pursuits? — We do not believe 
in any doctrine of pre-destination in these things at all. 

• We believe that the Scotch boy has the world before 
him in any school. 

16383. Are those bursaries sufficient to enable them 
ta get a continued course in the intermediate school? — 
With those bursaries of £15 or £20 he works through 
the intermediate certificate," but the sum is in too 
many cases barely adequate. If he wants to become a 
teacher he becomes a junior student, or further on goes 
to the University. We have boys from the remote 
Hebrides that are now in excellent positions gained by 
their secondary education. One Gaelic speaking boy 
that I remember very well as a little boy in a remote 
school is now the head teacher of English in one of 
the largest towns in Scotland. A fair number enter' 
the Church, and medicine and teaching claim a great 
number. With several that come from the Highlands 
teaching is very popular, and when they go back they 
know the surroundings of the people, and get on well. 

16384. So that by that means you have provided 
machinery by which a boy can go to the University and 
to a profession? — Yes. 
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16385. Now, with regard to tlie training centre 
course, you say it continues for one, two, three, or four 
years? — Yes. 

16386a. Taking the Scotch teachers in general, how 
long is their training course? — Our full primary course 
is two years, but we have a number of untrained 
teachers, a sort of heritage from the old days, and we 
try to get them to improve themselves by a year’s 
training at the Centre. 

16386. That is one year's course? — Yes, and we also 
arrange practical courses for those who have gone right 
through the University and want to teach a higher 
subject as specialists. 

16387. Have those who go for one year’s course to 
resign their positions as teachers? — Yes. 

16388. We had a system like that where a teacher 
would go for one year’s training, but he was bound to 
appoint a substitute? — We in the North are rather 
against the appointment of substitutes, because we 
found that they were not as a rule satisfactory. 

16389. The Chairman. — Does that teacher who goes 
in for a year get board and lodging at the expense of 
the system? — He may get an allowance from the Pro- 
vincial Committee, a very small amount. In fact, he 
has to make a very considerable sacrifice. There are 
a number of teachers who are untrained, but who, 
having an natural aptitude for teaching, teach very 
well indeed. 

16390. Mr. Henly. — What proportion of the teachers 
would go up for a three or four years’ course? — Well, 
that is meant primarily for those who concurrently take 
the University course.” They are working through for 
their degree, and taking their training centre course at 
the same time or immediately after. 

16391. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — In the Irish schools 
there is what is called an observation book, in which 
the inspector makes his observations at the end of a 
visit. Have you such a book in your system? — No, 
we have no observation book, but we have the school 
log book. 

16392. And when the report that has been sent up to 
the Department has been sent to the school it is copied 
into that? — Yes, we have that regulation. 

16393. Now, with regard to the inspection of schools, 
do you say a sub-inspector of the second class might in- 
spect a school? — Yes. 

16394. When he writes his report he sends it to the 
chief inspector? — He sends it to the inspector under 
whom he works, the inspector of the district. If he 
works with me he sends it to me, because besides being 
chief inspector I have also an inspection district of 
my own. None of the other chief inspectors have, but 
I do happen, in my case. 

16395. You occupy a double position? — In that way, 
yes. I have a district and I am also chief inspector of 
the Highland Division. 

16396. Then he would send the report to the district 
inspector? — He would send it to me, if ho were a 
sub-inspector working with me. 

16397. And that district inspector, with the exception 
of yourself, would be a full inspector, I suppose? — Yes; 
in Scotland they arc called His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools. The inspector is appointed by His Majesty' 
in Council, and that is why “ H.M. ” is put before our 
official address. 

16398. And the district inspector would consider the 
report and forward it on to the Department? — Yes. 

16899. Would he make notes upon it? — He may; 
he countersigns or initials it. I very frequently have 
a talk with the sub-inspector that I have to deal with, 
more for getting additional information than on account 
of any change in the report. We discuss matters freely. 

16400. Then when it goes into the Department it is 
referred to the examiner? — Yes. 

16401. If the examiner considers that any action 
should be taken upon it the Department would refer it 
again to the district inspector, or would they refer it 
to the sub-inspector?— They would refer it to the dis- 


trict inspector only, because he is responsible for the- 
report. 

16402. He receives the report from the sub-inspec- 
tor? — Yes. 

16403. And when he considers that report, will he 
forward it on for such comments or additions as he 

considers it necessary for the Department to have? 

Yes. 

16404. And then when the district inspector receives, 
it he would confer with the sub-inspector and return an 
answer to the Department on the subject? — Yes. 

16405. You understand the system of National Edu- 
cation in Ireland, under which an inspector’s report 
may have very serious consequences for the teacher.. 
The salaries of the teachers arc provided from public 
funds, and are transmitted to the teachers by the- 
National Board — transmitted through the managers, 
but the managers in this case are but channels of com- 
munication — and there is no local authority between, 
the teachers and the National Board, and there is an. 
elaborate system of merit marks, “excellent,” “very 
good,” “good,” “fair,” “middling,” and “bad,” audit 
depends on the number of “excellent’s," “very good's,"" 
or “ goods ” that a man receives whether the increment 
of his salary is awarded to him or not. In that case,, 
of course, the relations between the visiting inspector 
and the teacher are very different from those which, 
you have in Scotland, where your opinion as to the re- 
sults of a visit would have no such consequences for.- 
him. I understand that the very worst that could 
happen with regard to an adverse opinion of a visiting' 
inspector supported by the Department would be that 
a small proportion of the grant would be deducted, and! 
that that would be deducted from the local authority 
and not from the teacher? — Not from the teacher. 

16406. And the. teacher would suffer nothing really by 
that adverse report, necessarily, immediately? — Not' 
immediately, not pecuniarily. 

16407. Of course, if the inspector were always re- 
porting adversely -on a school, serious consequences 
might follow to the teacher, hut they do not follow 
necessarily as the outcome of the inspector's report? — 
That is so. 

16408. Are there many school teachers who become- 
inspectors? — Practically all the old inspectors have 
had experience of teaching, and a large number of 
sub-inspectors of the second class have had a somewhat 
prolonged experience in teaching. All our staff of chief . 
inspectors have had years of experience in teaching. 

16409. The Chairman. — Is that the only experience- 
required? — It is not the sole requirement, but I think 
it is a material one, and I think it is looked to in the 
final selection. 

16410. Sir- Hiram Wilkinson. — The inspectorship is 
looked upon as in the ordinary course of promotion for 
the teacher? — Not so, I should say. At the present 
moment our Department are, I understand, considering 
a scheme under which teachers of standing and of well 
proved competence and administrative ability, who are,, 
say, a little older than the age at which inspectors are 
now appointed, would have a chance of a post as 
‘inspector. 

16411. The Chairman. — Is that for intermediate 
schools? — For any class of school, I understand. We 
do not put any school into a compartment and call it 
exclusively a primary school, and so on. Our staff is- 
prepared to work in any section of the educational field 
in Scotland. 

16412. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — When a teacher is 
dismissed in Scotland for some incidental fault, not 
for inefficiency, but when it is desirable for discipline 
that he should be dismissed, has he a chance of being' 
employed in Scotland again? — Yes, at the risk of the 
Board or managers, if his certificate be not cancelled. 

16413. And the Department do not look upon that 
teacher as no longer to be recognised as a teacher?— 
They have a system under which, where a teacher is 
dismissed for any grave fault, especially of moral . 
character, of asking the next School Board who employ 
him whether they are aware of the circumstances under 
which he left the other place. 
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16414. But they do not put a veto upon him? — 
Unless it is more serious. It would be most serious 
before they would cancel his certificate. They are 
very rare cuses, but there must be such cases iu all pro- 
fessions. 

16415. You spoke about the desks for all the scholars. 
There has been a great complaint made that iu Irish 
schools there are not sufficient desks for all the scholars. 
Would you say that every scholar in the school should 
have a desk?— From what I have heard of medical 
opinion recently I am inclined to think that it would 
be well that inspectors in their recommendations with 
regard to desks in schools should be in accord with 
considered medical opinion. Wo have in Scotland a 
system of medical inspection of scholars, and as I said 
before the doctor is beginning to look round things of 
that kind. He inquires also into physical defects of 
the children, and also gives us advice on sanitation and 
general school hygiene. But at the same time I find 
a good deal of variety of opinion among doctors them- 
selves on these points. 

16416. But every child above a certain age, a very 
low age, must during each day be allowed some time to 
sit at a desk. They have a system by which some of 
the children are marched out of the desks and some 
marched in, and that would be rather ip accord with 
the doctors’ recommendation? — I think something or 
that kind. When the subject of physical exercises is 
developed more that may be looked upon as not a thing 
to be condemned. 

16417. Have you anything to say with regard to 
the position of the kindergarten system in Scotland?— 
Yes, that is a highly appreciated and recognised method 
of infant training. 

16418. Now, would the children in those cases sit at 
desks? — It would depend upon the stylo of kindergarten 
work wo were getting. Any kindergarten work that 
involved manual work, like oift paper-folding and all 
that, could hardly he done without desks or tables. 

16419. Or something in the nature of desks?— Yes; 
I hear that in some places they are contemplating col- 
lapsible desks that can be moved to the side. What 
I think opinion will ultimately tend to is having more 
room for movement. Young children are by nature 
gamesome and active, and cribbing and cabining them 
in a desk all day long is supposed by doctors to affect 
the spine slightly. 

16420. Mr. Henly. — The system that we had in this 
country up to recently was this, that we had desks in 
the major portion of our schools for half the pupils, 
and the other half were working in drafts m circles 
round the room, and at the termination of half-an-hour 
those who were in the desks went to the draft, and 
those who were in the drafts went to the desks, and 
thus the pupils had to change position every halt hour f 
—I think you have anticipated some probable medical 
advice and suggestion in that way. 

16421. That is not exactly the system which is 
adopted in this country at present?— What else? 


16422. They want to have all the pupils seated?— 
Well, my own opinion is that one should go slowly in 
face of this new system of school medical treatment, 
with regard to recommendations as to desks, etc., and 
carry with one the matured concurrence of the medical 

16423. My own experience as a teacher was this, 
that we got better work out of the pupils when wo had 
that change of position, and that by means of that the 
pupils were in a better position for working than in 
the desks? — What did they do in those circles in the 
room, was it reading, with the teacher in the chair? 

16424. Well, I think the teacher did not sit. Reading 
was one thing that they were taught, and then we had 
them at grammar lessons? — That used to be the 
way in the old school. A good many of what are 
supposed to be new things are simply a reversion to 
older systems. 

16425. Then we liad arithmetic at that time, and, of 
course, we had arithmetic in the desks too, and then 
history lessons and various things of that kind? — Yes. 

16426. Sir Hiram: Wilkinson. — At one period in the 
history of education the gallery was introduced? — Yes. 

16427. I don’t know how you do in Scotland in that 
matter? — In Scotland some Boards have waged war on 
the galleries for some time, and they are disappearing. 

I would not be much surprised if I found them coming 
back. Things are in a state of flux with regard to 
equipment of school rooms and ventilation, and 
particularly lighting. I was very much struck lately 
with a criticism by a school medical expert on the 
usual methods of ventilation. A lot of expensive 
apparatus that we have in the schools for ventilation 
is condemned now. The high- ceilinged room is 
condemned, and it is said that 12 feet should be the 
height of the ceiling, and that there should be pre- 
ferably the simple natural ventilation from cross, 
windows. 

16428. The higher you make the room the more 
foul gas you get into it? — It has been ascertained by 
experiments in Staffordshire that that is the effect of a 
high ceiling, that when the children are. in an. ap- 
parently well-ventilated room they are sitting in a 
vitiated atmosphere. 

16429. I may mention an experience in the East, 
where the punkah is used. I have had to make it a 
rule in some places that I have been in that the punkah 
should be set to work for a short time before the 
company sat down to dinner, otherwise during the 
first five minutes of the punkah if they sat down they 
were breathing the distinctly vitiated atmosphere that 
had accumulated above, between the high ceiling and 
the tops of the windows. Have you any system of 
kindergarten work prescribed in Scotland? — No pre- 
scribed system; the teacher is allowed full play there 
again. We all work for the same common object, for 
the development of the intelligence of the child. 

16430. And in the training colleges the kindergarten 
work receives attention? — Receives great attention. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH DAY. — WEDNESDAY, 16th JULY, 1913. 

At 23, Kildare street, Dublin. 

'Present Six Samuel Bill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman) ; The Most Kev. Denis Kelly, d.d.. 
Bishop of Boss; Sir Hibam Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d ; Mr. John Coffey; Mi. Heneage 
E. B. Harrison, b.a. ; Mr. Jbbemiah Henly ; Mr. Walter McMderoogh Kavanagh, d.l., ; 
Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.i.. ; and 

Mr. Abthub J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 


Mr. Thomas R. McCluggage, B.A., Principal 

16481. The Chairman. — How long have you been in 
the service of the National Board of Education? — For 
over 30 years. 

16432. And you are now first of first grade?— Yes. 

16433. And how long have you been that? — Since the 
1st of April, 1906. 

16434. You say you have been principal teacher for 
over 30 years. You were principal of Nicholson 
Memorial School, Lisburn, from the 1st of August, 1889, 
to the 80th of April, 1910?— That is so, sir. 

16435. Now, I observe in a letter which you yourself 
wrote* (it is published by the inspector, by the way) 
in 1910, that you refer to dismissal from that school? — 
That is so, sir. 

16436. As it is published I suppose you do not object 
to tell us the occasion of it? — Oh, not at all, and in fact 
I think I would wish to explain it. 

16437. I assumed, that you would? — Yes, if you 
please. 

16438. That was before you went to Upper Falls 
■school I suppose? — Yes. 

16439. And what was the cause of your dismissal from 
the Nicholson Memorial School? — There came a new 
manager for the school some years previously. There 
had come a new manager for the school, and he had 
views of his own with tegard to extraneous duties by 
teachers and the staff of the school. 

16440. Is this connected with any Church? — This 
school is under the Educational Endowments Commis- 
sioners. A new assistant teacher was appointed to the 
school, and she was appointed by the governors of the 
schools without any condition whatsoever about Sunday 
duty, but the manager insisted that she should come 
down every Sunday from Belfast. The train service 
was very inconvenient, and the result was that this 
young lady had to leave Belfast on Sunday morning at 
half-past eight, and it so happened that after the 
Sunday morning service there was no train home till 
half -past four on the Sunday afternoon, i-nd she did 
not get home until after five o’clock; so that on Sunday 
she had a longer day’s work than on any other day. 

16441. And the manager kept her at work on the day 
that the school was nob at work? — Yes, I happened to 
notice this young lady once on a severe wintry Sunday 
in the streets of Lisburn, and I privately directed the 
attention of some of the governors to this matter. 
They said to me that I should tell this young lady that 
it was no part of her duty to come down on Sunday. 
However, I wanted to avoid trouble with the manager, 
of course, and I said that I would prefer that it should 
be mentioned by the Governors themselves. So this 
lady was told by some of the governors that it was no 
part of her duty to come to the Church on Sunday, 
seeing that she lived in Belfast. The first month after 
she ceased teaching in the Sunday School and attending 
the. Church on Sunday she received three months’ 
notice from the manager; but, of course, the manager 
had not the power to give her three months’ notice, 
for that was for the governors. I got a copy of the 
three months’ notice from the assistant and I said: 
“ Let the matter rest at that and make no fuss about 
it ’’; and the matter was not mentioned at that t : me, 
and the notice simply lapsed. That was the first 
notice to the assistant teacher. Some time after that 
there was an inquiry about the placing of assistants, 
the first, second, and third assistant of schools, and so 
forth, and a circular, I understand, was sent to each 
manager asking the manager to place the assistants 


of Hilden National School, Lisburn, examined. 

definitely in the order in which they should bo in the 
school. This lady happened to be first assistant, and 
the manager said he would now make her second aasis- 
tant, the result of which would have been, of course, 
that’ she was to lose her capitation. I was only the 
principal of the school, but in the making out of the 
quarterly returns I felt that this would bo very unjust, 
and I said to the manager that I could uot consent to 
to return Miss Flood as second assistant in the school, 
and I made out the quarterly return as usual with Mis6 
Flood as first assistant, and left it to. the manager iu 
this way : “ Do you think it would be right? Of course, 
this is a matter for the governors and you cannot do it, 
but if you insist on doing it, I think at least tlio matter 
ought to be inquired into.” A day or two after that 
he said to me : “ You need not trouble about the matter 
any further; just let her remain first assistant, where 
she is, in the school, but I have made up my mind that 
she will be dismissed definitely,” and a few weeks after 
I got a private letter from the manager asking mo to 
look out for another school. Of course, I did uot do 
so, because I felt that I should not be called upon to 
resign on grounds like that; and the situation became 
pretty strained. Then on the 1st of April the manager 
gave "this young lady teacher and myself three months’ 
notice of dismissal, and I should say that he had not 
the consent or sympathy of a single governor in con- 
nection with the school. There were six governors, and 
all of the governors were very much opposed to the 
action that had been taken by Mr. Greer. 

16442. That was Mr. Usslier Greer? — The Itovd. 
Usslier Greer. In the result, both notices of dismissal 
had to be withdrawn; the notices were entirely ultra 
vires, and had to be withdrawn, and then this vacancy 
in Upper Falls arose, and it was suggested to me by 
some of my friends, seeing that relations were not as 
they had been formerly between me and the manager, 
and as the place was so near home, and the manager 
of Upper Falls happened to know the whole circum- 
stances, that it might be well for me to accept it; 
and it was quite as good a school as the Nicholson 
Memorial. There could be no loss of money, by going 
there, but in point of fact I gained by going there, 
because the school in which I am now is close to this 
one, and I was only eight months in Upper Falls. 

16443. Am I right in gathering that you were not 
actually dismissed in the end? — I got another appoint- 
ment. I was not dismissed; the dismissals were 
withdrawn, and a new agreement had to be entered into 
with every teacher in the school. 

16444. You said you had received notice of dismissal. 
Not that you were dismissed? — I would like to say that 
when that letter was written to Mr. Keith it never 
was intended for publication, otherwise I would not 
have used the expression “On All Fools’ Day.” 

16445. But you were not actually dismissed? — No; 
but of course I used that expression “On All Fools’ 
Day" in the letter to Mr. Keith. 

16446. I wish you would concentrate your attention 
first on your own ease with reference to the remarks 
of the inspectors that were published by tho National 
Board. You know whjit I refer to? — Yes. 

16447. That was at your deputation, and wo have it 
before us here? — Would I uot bo entitled to submit ray 
own case, which I consider was very hard, seeing that 
my increment and promotion were stopped? 

16448. Suppose you begin in the first place with what 
you regard as the important part of your own ease, 
and then wo will come to the inspector? — Very well. 


* Vide Appendix VIII. 
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1(544*1 Mr. Coffey. — T here is one word in the first 
nr,! of vour precis that I do not quite understand. 

° 'first of first grade, or first of first class?— 1 
•tn first of fir6t grade only. I am not first of first class. 

iSS. Then as first of first grade, what claim would 
T ou have for an increment?-There are three increments 

The Chairman.— Now, I wish you would 
atate your own case with regard to increment?— Well, 

Se triennial period, as I have stated dates from the 
1f April, 1306 , to the 31st of March, 1-00. 

16«£ No-v with regard to the reports, what were 
received within that triennial period?— 
^KxeXrit ” from Mr. Keith on the 6th of September, 

1006 “ Jowl ” from Mr. Keith on the 29th of October, 

1007 j “good” from Mr. Kelly on the 8th of December, 

1 ''l6453 How many years was Mr. Keith in your 
district? — His first ‘year was 1906, and he was there 
until I left the school in May 1910. 

16454. When he gave you good m WOT what was 
the reason of that drop?— The inspection of 6th Sepl.m- 
X 1906, was an inspection, not a foraial inspection. 

16455. An incidental inspection?— Oh, no; it was an 
inspection for general report; but I may tell you it w 
•srried out in accordance with the regulations as they 
now exist. Mr. Keith walked into the school and 
went round and saw what was going on, and expressed 
kimBelf generally very highly pleased. . 

16456 And in October, 1907, it was a formal inspec- 
tion?— Entirely a formal examination. 

16457. Did you get notice of that inspection? I got 
no notice of that inspection. 

16458. That is required?— The regulations that 
there should he o week's not.oe, erf of coarse, the 
teachers say that a week la far too short but I did not 
even get a week's notice, but the fact that my school 
Xa lot •• excellent " for the past fine or six years 
left it out of tho list of schools which should be 
submitted to a formal inspection, and wo were sub- 
mitted to a formal inspection. , , . 

16459. And your point is that these formal inspec- 
tions were intended to be used in the case of inefficient 
schools?— My point is that there was a very serious m- 
iustice in my ease, and I think I might argue the 
general case by talcing a particular ease. In my own 
particular case it was a serious injustice to comem and 
take the children by surprise, and submit them to an 
examination tost without the children hawing proper 
examination conditions. . , , 1Qn7 orinr «. 

16460. Was that examination of °ctobei l..07, apart 
from inspection an individual examination?— That in 
many subjects was an- individual examination. 

16461. How long did it last?- From 9.55 till 3, and 
on the following day from 10.5 till li. . 

16462. And that you call a very thorough examina- 
tion?— Well, that is exactly six hours. 

16463. And I suppose the 'inspector sUcged 'JjjLJ 0 ” 
children hod broken down?— He sard thw *ildr«j 1 
the 3rd, 4th, and 5th standards made a poor examine 

was this after the echool yeK had 
finished and school work had been 
the 1st of July, but then we have a holiday from the 1st 
of July to the middle of August, really, and I cannot fix 

“ LX months had the children been at 

' S' 

that?— Oh, no; he just read them out a set “* 5“*^ ; 

16467. You do not allege that he took them over » 
particular course ?-In one particular case to winch 
Mr, Keith himself refers, I haxe 
questions that were set. but I do say to done, 

on one particular question that they h , , ^, e 

16468 Mr. HrsKas.-Hawe you aoy erfenee 
two examination, or inspeetiona ware 

S hS'^eX ‘ “ \ 

“Inspected and examined from 9.5 the 

16469. Mr. Harm son. — What was the size 
school? — About 100 


16470. Mr. HenlYv — But that does not make it _a 
formal inspection in the technical sense?— Well, I do 
not know what a formal inspection is if it is not a 
formal examination. ' 

16471. The Chairman. — Now, the point that Mr. 
Henly puts is that your schools would not at any time- 
be regarded as unsatisfactory? — It could not be re- 
garded as unsatisfactory. 

16472. You had got “ excellent ” in the previous 
years? — And for many years. 

16473. Mr. Henly. — The point that I am putting to- 
you is that- the mere fuct of the examination of pupils- 
would not constitute tho inspection a formal inspec- 
tion, and if it is not a formal inspection you are not 
entitled to notice. 

16474. The Chairman. — What you say, Mr. M'C-lug- 
gage, is that it was a formal inspection and that it was 
done illegally? — Mv point is this, that if it is not a 
formal inspection, I do not know what more severe 
test a school could be subjected to in the case of a 
formal inspection. That is my point. 

16475. Now we go on to Mr. Kelly s examination ?— 
Yes, from 9.55 to 4.5 


16476. That was, I suppose, of tho same character 
as Mr. Keith’s?— Of flic same character, only that we 
benefited by our experience of Mr. Keith, and we 
knew what was to be expected. 

16477. You got the same mark? — Yes, but the actual 
result, as far as the inspection was concerned, was 
different, because our experience of the previous year 
had taught us to know what to expect from Mr. Kelly, 
and the children were trained up to examination as well 
as inspection. 

16478. But you got no better mark?— We got no- 
better mark, but the actual results were better. 

16479. You say : “ I was convinced that the mark in 
1907 was lower than it deserved.’’ On what grounds 
do you say that*— Wo had got “ excellent. There 
was" no decline in the school as far as I could judge. 

Of course, I could have no documentary evidence to 
prove that. 

16480. You go on then to make a serious allegation 
which you say you will prove by documentary evidence,, 
that o>\ Mr. Kelly’s own showmg the school ought to 
have got a higher mark than good in 1908. Will you 
briefly point out what the evidence is? Yes, I haro 
handed in the documents. After that inspection of 1908 
the report was not received until the 28th of January, 
That, of course, is an important point, because it meant 
that appeal would be useless in two months. 

16481. You were from the 8th of December to the 
28th of January without reeeivinganyaecount ofthe- 
inspector’s report?— Quite so, and the offico would have 
said that the time had gone too far. 

16482. But hero is the point that I want you to come- 
to How do you justify that statement that you would 
prove that Mr. Kelly’s statement was incorrect? I 
hope to do so very conclusively. 

16483. And that the school deserved a higher mark, 
than it. got on his own showing?— This 18 * he 
of the report : “ The general condition of the school is 
£X»n=..io«cl ilimpM. ere efirfed of tearfug 
unquestionably sound. It appears to me. Jowevtuy 
that the results are not altogether commensurate with 

the possibilities of the case. Greater firmness of pur- 
pose and concentration of energy would douMtem t P‘g» 
this school in a position of unassailable strength. He 
loes In to say : “ the rods were not punctually marked 
I?, date of mv Visit.” What I take exception to 
in that report is w-hat he says about occasional glimpses. 
fiSto to Mr .Lily! and I Iskedhimdid he think it was 
fair to say that only occasional glimpses were afforded 
S teaching unquestionably sound. I considered that 
?Lt implied that the general teaching was not sound,, 
and I asked him on what grounds he made that state- 
ment and also on what evidence he based his assump- 
iTnn thlt greater firmness of purpose and concentration- 
of enerJv were possible on my part, or on the part of any 
of the teachers . He referred to greater firmness of purpose 
IXncXtion of energy , which m'ghth.veplaeed 
the school in a position of unassailable strength, and. 

H 2 
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the reply to that letter contains this : “ The gist of my 
report was that a higher mark than “ good ” might 
have been assigned to the school if you concentrated 
your energies on the work officially marked out for 
you.” On Mr. Kelly’s own showing the school was 
entitled to a higher mark than “ good.” That brings 
me exactly to the point. If I did so concentrate my 
energies then I was entitled to a higher report on Mr. 
Kelly's own showing. Mr. Kelly says : “ What I took 
exception to was his teaching the intermediate pro- 
gramme to 6th standard pupils in the school;” that 
is on page 186 in your minutes. Now, there was not a 
single child in my school ever taught this intermediate 
programme within school hours. 

16484. The allegation was that you wore teaching 
the intermediate course within school hours? — Cer- 
tainly. 

16485. And you never did that? — Never in my life. 

16486. What I do not understand is your putting in 
these letters of parents to say that their sons had never 
been taught the intermediate course? — I asked for the 
names of all the pupils who were on the 6th standard 
roll when Mr- Kelly made his inspection, and there 
were four. 

16487. And you say that the report ought to have 
been higher than “ good ”? — That is my point. 

16488. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You gave a promise 
that you would justify that statement by showing from 
Mr. Kelly’s own report that you ought to have got a 
better mark, and now you arc engaged in doing that?— - 
It simply comes to this, that Mr. Kelly says that a 
higher mark than “ good ” could bo assigned to the 
school if I concentrated my energies on the work 
officially marked out for me. I did concentrate my 
•energies in this particular year with which I am dealing. 
I took the alternative programme for 7th standard 
pupils, that is the alternative programme for 7th 
standard pupils which is officially authorised. I say 
very distinctly that Mr. Kelly took exception on tho 
•date of the inspection to the 7th standard pupils being 
taught the intennediate programme, and I would like 
to read the noting that he has made here. 

16489. The Chairman. — We were talking of the 6th 
standard being taught the intermediate course and you 
say they were not?— They were not. The 7th standard 
of this year had taken the alternative programme which 
is officially authorised. That was done within school 
h °urs, and the 6th standard were not taught that year 


16490. The Bishop of Ross.— That is, they were not 
taught the intermediate at all?— Not taught that 
-course at all; but in previous years I had taught it. 
but never within schooi hours. Mr. Kelly says here that 
what he took exception to was the teaching of the 6th 
standard pupils, and that proves that he did not take 
exception to the teaching of the 7tli standard pupils ; 
and he says of the 7th : “Analysis in the 7th standard 
was highly satisfactory. The pupils of this standard do 
not appear to have learned the maps of England and 
Scotland , and they know very little of England. Thev 
have done none of the 7th standard arithmetic, and 
their answering m 6th standard programme arithmetic 
fT^“,°i erat6 ; ir S01 ^ 6 ° f t , he questions, however, were 
f a r r e l f ° r . mt f m P^' pupils ' Sin S in S was fair in 6th 
and 7th standards. Now, I say there is internal 
evidence to prove that Mr. Kelly ’’examined the 7th 
?m rc ard PUP N- S J be ° rdinar y course, and not on the 
course on which they had been prepared, and it was 

ronnt h A gr0Uad \i I thi - Uk ’ al01ie that he lowered my 
ff iS C T/- ie 18 ? othin 8 else in the report or 
the results of the inspection that would have justified 
nim m so doing. J 

saying on his own showing ”? — No, sir. J 

" 1 ' viI1 pTOVe on pis own showing 
J ‘ ¥ r - Ke % s report undar-iated my school ?— Tint 

“t® 3 - ? yo “ to illustrate the words "on his 

2“ fow.ng"?_He says in tho .letter : " The ist 

a. igned to tins school if you concentrated 


your energies on tho work officially marked out for 
you.” I understand that that is referring to the 7th 
standard, and I was justified in so understanding it 
because Mr. Kelly had taken exception to the teaching 
of the 7th standard pupils on tho date of the inspection 
but it was officially correct. And then Mr. Kelly had 
shifted his ground to say that what ho took exception 
to was the teaching of 6th standard pupils, and there 
was no such standard being taught tho intermediate 
course at all that year, and never in the history of tho 
school were 6th standard pupils taught the intermediate 
programme inside school hours; so that as a matter of 
fact I did concentrate my energies. 


16494. Mr. Kettle. — You had previously been teach- 
ing the intermediate programme outside school hours" 
and then in order to concentrate your energies you 
discontinued it?— Yes, I had taught it outside school 
hours, from half-past-three to five. 

16495. And in this year you were not?— In this year 
I was not. In this year I had taken the 7th standard 
only on the alternative programme. 

16496. Mr. Henly.— The explanation I take to be 
this, that you were teaching the 6th standard in accord- 
ance with the programme of the National school? Yes. 

16497. And you were teaching the 7th standard the 
intermediate programme, which is officially recognised 
as a programme which is allowable for that standard to 
be taught? — Yes, quite so. 


16498. And thereforo when you were teaching the 6th 
standard in accordance with the ordinary programme 
and the 7th standard in accordance with the alternative 
or intermediate programme you were confining yourself 
strictly to work that was officially marked out for you? 
— That is my point exactly. 

16499. Mr. Harrison. — Did you appeal? — I did not 
appeal. I have not known any case of appeal to be 
successful except one. 

16500. The Bishop of Ross. — You were present your- 
self at the examination of the 7th standard pupils on 
the arithmetic question? — I was present at the ex- 
amination. 


16501. And from your own personal knowledge and 
observation, being present at the examination, could 
you state as a matter of fact in which of the two pro- 
grammes, whether the 7th standard intermediate or the 
ordinary programme, the questions were set?— The 
fact was he did not examine them at all on the work 
that they had done. 

16502. He did not examine them on the intermediate 
programme? He would not examine the intermediate 
programme for 7th standard at all. 

16503. So he did not examine them on either? — He 
did not examine them on either. 

16504. And then he struck out a programme of his 
own?— He examined them on tho 6th standard pro- 
gramme of the previous year. 

16505. He examined tho 7th standard on the lower 
programme of the previous year? — Yes. 

The Chairman. — And ho made his report on 
that. Yes. He says: “ Some of the questions, how- 
ever, were framed for intelligent pupils.” 


16507. Mr. Coffey.— Was this statement justified at 
all, that they had done none of the 7th standard arith- 
metic— how did he know that?— He asked me what 
arithmetic had they done, and I said : ” These children 
are doing the intermediate course, the alternative pro- 
gramme, and he said : ” I have nothing whatever to 
do with that. . Take the ordinary programme, what 
have they done in the ordinary programme ”? And I 
said : They have not done it, they have done the 

intermediate, that is what they have been doing since 
the 1st of July and he would not examine on that 


16508. The Bishop of Ross.— Did he find that the 
work they had actually done came nearer to the 6th 
standard programme than to nny other?— He did not 
look at the work they had been actually doing at all. 

16509. The Chairman. — I want you to go to the re- 
marks of Mr. Keith that you wish to reply to? — Yes, 
that is page 186 in the Appendix. 

Yi 11 y° u state generally what are tho attacks 
made by Mr. Keith on your reputation as a school 
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master? — Mr. Keith made no charge exeept in so far 
as he lowered my report. Of course, 1 hold my own 
private opinion that the lowering of the report is due 
t 0 the influence of the senior inspector. 

16511. Who was the senior inspector? — Mr. Kelly. 
16512. Have you any evidence of that? — No, that is 
my own private opinion. 

16518. Can you give us the reply that you have to 
make? — I would like to say on that, that Mr. Kelly 
says with regard to my school : “ The general condition 
0 f the school was not such as to warrant,” etc. That 
is on page 186 of the Minutes of Evidence. In the last 
line of the first paragraph in reference to the Nichol- 
son Memorial school he says : " The general condition 
of the school was not such as to warrant the inspec- 
tors,” etc. 

16514. He says : Though the school was equipped 

for the teaching of elementary science about nine years 
ago he ” (that is you) “ declined to teach this subject 
despite numerous suggestions made by Messrs. Heller 
and Ingold, and the local inspectors ”? — Yes. 

16515. Is that so? — That is his statement here, and 
he says that I assigned as the ostensible reason that 
the press accommodation was insufficient. 

16516. But still you admit that the teaching of 
science was rather neglected there? — I do not. In the 

statement that I have handed in you will see that the 
manager of this school, Mr. Greer, claimed the right 
under the rules of the National Board to direct the 
course of instruction of the school, and lie said that 
elementary science should not be taught in the school. 

16517. And you acted on his direction?— Not only so, 
but it was accepted by the inspectors up to 1907 . 
The first reference to olementary science was in 1907. 

16518. Mr. Keith referred to it in that year, on the 
29th of October, 1907. That was the first reference to 
elementary science, and he then noted the absence of 
elementary science? — Yes; he says: ‘‘No science is 
taught.” Mr. Keith had not spoken to me about the 
matter. He never mentioned science- to me during 
the day, and I only saw this note of Mr. Keith s 
in the book after he wont out, and I had not an oppor- 
tunity of explaining to him why science was not 
taught. ...... 

16519. Had not an opportunity of explaining it to 
•whom? — To Mr. Keith. . 

16520. And did Mr. Kelly accept that explanation ? 

16521. At the time?— Yes, and he told me at the 
time that he thought the alternative course for the 
7th standard that we were giving would exempt us 
from the science. The next reference to it was on the 
visit of Mr. Ingold. Mr. Ingold’s visit was in Sep- 
tember, 1907. He said the apparatus was to be put 
into the room in which it was to be used if proper 
press accommodation could be afforded. 

16522. Do I understand you to say that the manager 
refused to provide, you with that? — Not only refused 
"to provide me with it, but he refused to allow the 
subject to be taught in the school, and after Mr. 
Ingold’s visit and after it had been referred to by Mr. 
Keith, I referred the matter to the manager. I 
said, “It is really essential, Mr. Greer, in the in- 
terests of the school that you should consent to the 
teaching of elementary science in the school.” He 
said, “ No,” and he said that he would not allow 
science to be taught. 

16523. And he would not allow press accommoda- 
tion?— He would not. It was not a question of press 
accommodation, because I would have provided that 
myself, but he refused to have the science taught in 
the school, and in the observation book he made a 
statement about it referring to the remarks of Mr. 
Keith, “ I have examined the above remarks, and 
with the exception of the putting up of plants and 
pictures, and also the science, the other suggestions 
will be carried out.” I hold that that is conclusive 
cproof that I was not responsible for the fact that 
science was not taught. 

16624. But Mr. Usher Greer was ? — Mr. Usher 
Greer was, and it is proved here conclusively, and it 
■was staring Mr. Kelly in the face when he wrote that 
.1 declined to teach the subject. 


16525. Had he that remark of Mr. Usher Greer 
before him when he wrote that? — He had the Obser- 
vation book in which it was written; he is able to ten 
how many times the time table was not suspended and 
so forth. 

16526. Now go on to the second charge, that on 
four different occasions attention was drawn to the 
fact that the time table was not suspended 1 — He wrote 
in the Observation Book that the time table should be 
suspended in the schoolroom. I must explain here 
that our schoolhouse was used also as a parochial 
hall, and there were a great many meetings held in 
the schoolroom, evening meetings. It was customary 
for irresponsible parties to come into this room a little 
before the meeting, and remove the time table and 
put it in front of the fire to create a draught, time 
after time, so that the time table had been disfigured, 
charred 1 , and destroyed. In order to meet the diffi- 
culty I got a large sheet of paper and drew up the 
time table in proper form and fastened it with four 
drawing pins inside the lid of my own desk. That 
never was taken exception to from the year I had 
done it up to this, and Mr. Keith did not take much 
exception to it, but he said the time table should he 
suspended in the schoolroom; but there was a proper 
copy of the time table, and each teacher had a copy 
of the time table to work according to. 

16527. I understand that this arrangement of yours 
went on for some time. Was there any time table in 
sight? — No ; the teachers had copies in their note- 
books. 

16528. No one but the head teacher could see any 
time table? — If a visitor wanted to see the time table 
I would have lifted the lid of the desk and shown him 
the time table inside. That, perhaps I should say, is 
technically wrong. 

16529. I suppose it is technically wrong? — I think 
it is technically wrong, but I do not tliink it is a 
point that should have been emphasised to any extent. 

16530. There was too great stress laid on it ? — Yes, 
but I had not even thought of it for a long time be- 
cause he had not spoken to me about the matter. In 
the following year lie again referred to the fact that 
the time table was not suspended, and I then made 
up my mind that it was quite necessary to have this 
regulation complied with, so I got immediately a time 
table drawn up in proper form on a large sheet of 
paper, and took it down to a shop to get the time 
table framed and glass over it. That was the 29th of 
October that Mr. Keith made that reference, and then 
less than a month afterwards Mr. Kelly came into the 
school, and his first question was, “ Is the time table 
yet suspended?”, and I said, “No, Mr. Kelly; we 
will have it suspended in a day or two. I have sent 
it down to be framed and there is some delay in send- 
ing it up.” And then there is no other reference until 
1910, which, of course, is outside the triennial period in 
question. The noting here is that the time table in use 
is not suspended, but the teachers have copies in their 
note-books. There were only two minor changes, and 
practically the same time table was in force all the 
time. 

16531. The next point relates to errors in written exer- 
cises not dealt with as suggested. You observe that ho 
means that you ought to have corrected the written 
exercises better than you were doing? — I say there is 
no ground for what is conveyed here. 

16532. Is there any ground at all for it? — I would 
say, sir, that that remark is entirely unjustified. 

16533. Mr. Henly. — Did he make any particular 
suggestion as to the mode of marking the errors ?• — Yes ; 
on the 29th of October he wrote, “ Extots in spelling, 
composition and dictation should he written out 
several times in the school exercises.” Well, that 
was absurd, because that was the very thing that I 
had been doing all my life. I checked' the errors that 
every child made in the school, and I kept a note- 
book in which these eri-ors were recorded 1 , and the book 
gets smaller as you go along. Those ei'rors that were 
made by the children formed the subject matter for a 
lesson every week, and they wrote out the terrors. 
Whatever mistake was made was written out. . 

16584. The Chairman. — What was the exact point 
of his criticism — what had you not done that he 
wanted you to do? — I really could not tell what I had 
not done that he wanted me. to do. I had dealt with 
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the errors to the nest of my ability. What he says in 
October, 1907, is “ Errors in spelling in composition 
and dictation should be written out several times in 
the school exercises.” That is what we had been 
doing. 

16535. You had actually been, doing that? — Wo had 
actually been doing that. 

16536. Did you prove to him that you had. been 
doing it? — I had never an opportunity of proving it 
because these observations are written the last thing 
before the inspector goes out of the school. 

16537. Then you did not know that you were not 
doing those things that you ought to have done?— 
That was one of my points before Dr. Starkie. This 
observation book is written up the last thing before 
the inspector leaves the school. 

16538. But the inspector did not seem to know that 
you were doing it? — Some of them would have re- 
sented any interference. 

16539. But still my impression is from what you 
say that you did not give the inspector a chance of 
knowing the things that you were doing? — It is like 
this. The inspector never mentioned the errors dur- 
ing the day. He did not mention the matter to me, 
and I had no opportunity of giving an explanation. 
When the inspection is finished, He takes the book 
and writes in it, and I could not look over his 
shoulder. He writes and signs his name, and then 
closes the book and says “ Good evening.” 

16540. Mr. Henly. — Did he not discuss these 
notings with you? — Mr. Keith says he endeavoured 
to keep his place and not allow himself to be drawn 
into discussion. 

16541. Did he not discuss these things in the Ob- 
servation Book? — No; Mr. Keith did not, and neither 
did Mr. Kelly. There have been inspectors that 
would do that. Here is one of the notes, on 7th of 
November, 1908: — “In the composition written by 
the 6th standard pupils_I noticed two errors in gram- 
mar not even marked.” That was an incidental visit 
of the 7th of November, 1908. Mr. Keith passes 
round the school and looks at the books and says 
nothing, and I do not know what he has seen or not 
seen. I find after he leaves the school that he noticed 
errors in composition not even marked. 

16542. Do you mean to say that that is not a cor- 
rect observation of his? — I say how could that error 
be marked, for, supposing the error was there, it might 
remain there while I was teaching some other class. 

16543. Mr. Kettle. — Was it that day’s written 
work that he examined? — Yes, certainly. 

16544. Not previous ones? — No, the exercises that 
the pupils were doing that day. 

Mr. Henly. — It was the exercises written that day, 
and the time for correcting them had not come. 

16545. The Bishop of Ross.— But I do not think 
that those errors were made in the compositions that 
were written that particular day ?— I should say that 
even if there were an error in composition it cannot 
be regarded as a very serious fault. 

16546. You state that it was the composition that 
was written by a child that very day, which composi- 
tion you yet had not time to correct ? — Those were the 
only compositions that Mr. Keith saw that day. 

16547. He did not see any of their previous com- 
positions? — He did not; just went round and looked 
at what all were doing. 

. 16548. Would you have in the book several composi- 
tions going baok for months, or would there lie only 
one composition in the particular book that the child 
wa.s writing? — Oh, no, all the compositions that the 
child had done. 

16549. For several months? — Yes. 

16550. And then the question is whether it was one 
of those old compositions that he found the error in ? 
—I see your point, but I take it to' be one of the com- 
positions written that day, because so far as I know 
all the others were corrected. Of course, there might 
be one that had escaped my notice. 

16551. .The Chairman.— The next point is the pre- 
paring of the 6th standard pupils for intermediate 
examinations. Can you give a full explanation of 
that? — I was not preparing them. 


16552. And you deny that?— I give a very emphatic 
denial to that. 

16553. And you bring forward letters of parents- 
showing you were not preparing boys in the 6th stan- 
dard? — Yes. 

16554. And that is the whole point of it? — That is 
the whole point of it, and even in previa is years the 
6th standard were never prepared inside school hours 
and during that year not prepared at all. 

16555. Row there is a point here in the second 
paragraph which has reference to Mr. Kelly. The 
inspectors of the Belfast district say that in the first 
five years of the new system the teachers were 
leniently dealt with, and lie says that he dealt with 
you too leniently. Now, have you any remark to 
make on that? — In his report he himself says that 

Greater firmness of purpose and concentration of 
energy would doubtless place this school in a 
position of unassailable strength ” ; so that even 
according to Mr. Kelly’s own showing our defences- 
were fairly strong, perhaps not impregnable. 

16556. It is alleged that there seems to have been a 
kind of gap or interval or great variation of standard 
in 1906 in Belfast. That is your whole point. Have 
you observed that? — Yes. 

16557. A sudden and very marked change in the 
way inspectors were treating the schools? — Yes, I 
certainly say that as far as I know and as far as 
Lisburn is concerned I do not know any school in 
Lisburn that escaped. 

16558. We have it here in evidence that Mr. Kelly 
in his own style of inspection showed a great change 
in the standard at that very time. You understand 
wliat I mean, that in the first five years after the 
new system came in Mr. Kelly was lenient and in the 
three following years he became severe. Can you 
confirm that? — No, I could not give any personal evi- 
dence on that except that it is within my knowledge- 
from hearsay that Mr. Kelly was lenient in the Co. 
Down. 

16559. And you have heard it stated that there was 
a change in the style of his inspection ? — Yes, I should, 
say that his style of inspection, so far as my own- 
school was concerned was very severe. 

16560. Became severe? — Was very severe. 

16561. All the time? — You see I only had him once. 

16562. You did not know him in the earlier time ?— 
Quite so. 

16563. He makes a serious allegation against you, 
that you wrote him a very impertinent letter and 
that you came to his house to bully him. I thought 
you would like to. reply to that? Well, to begin with,, 
that method of answering the complaint of the report 
seems to me to be rather irrelevant. 

16564. I thought you might wish to relieve yourself 
of the charge? — I would very much, but I would like- 
in the first place to point out that it does not deal 
with the report ; for instance, I do not see what any 
defective organisation in 1910 that Mr. Kelly referred 1 
to has to do with the repoi-t of 1907 and 1908. 

16565. Do you remember that interview ? — I do very 
well. 

16566. When did it take place? — During the 
Christmas holidays. 

16567. Mr. Coffey. — Have you the letter you wrote 
him ? — I have a copy of it here if required. 

16568. The Chairman. — I think you had better' 
read that? — “Nicholson Memorial School, Lisburn, 
28th January, 1909. Dear Mr. Kelly, — I have just 
received this morning a copy of the report of your 
inspection. I confess I am disappointed to find 
that only occasional glimpses were afforded you of 
sound teaching in this school. Do you think it is ; 
quite fair to imply so plainly, unless you are of 
opinion that such is the case, that the general teaching 
of the school is not sound. I would be glad to know 
from you on what evidence you base your assumption 
that greater firmness of purpose and concentration of 
energy are possible on our part. You say that the school 
could thus be placed in a position of unassailable 
strength. If I am to understand from this expression 
that you regard this school as a sort of stronghold 
marked out for your assaults, I can only say I am 
afraid that our defences cannot well be made secure 
against every possible form of attack.” 
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165(59. Mr- Kettle. — I call that neat rather than im- 
pertinent?— I may say that it was not intended to be 
impertinent in any sense. As to what ho says about my 
my brow -beating him, I have only got my word against 
his. I called on Mr. Kelly and expostulated with him 
about certain things he had said in the school, and cer- 
tain things that he had done in this inspection, with a 
view to having a friendly understanding between my 
inspector and myself. I say here and I am absolutely 
certain that there was not an ungentlemanly word 
said, or a word of anger either by Mr. Kelly or myself 
at that interview. It comes to this, that this being 
in Mr. Kelly's own house and not in my school- 
house, it was very unlikely that any man would suo- 
mit to heckling and brow-beating for two hours in his 
own house. . 

16570. What size is Mr. Kelly ?— He is bigger than 
I am. 

16571. Mr. Henly. — There is one point here. You 
say, “ I know that Mr. Kelly’s manner of addressing 
me was very harassing when he was in my school ” ? — 
That remark was brought out in the conversation. I 
had not intended to make that statement, but I ad- 
hero to it. 

16572. In what way was it harassing ?— When he 
he came into the school ho said, “ I want to 
have the 7th standard,” and then he asked, ‘‘What 
arithmetic have you done?” “ What course have 
they?”, and I said, “the intermediate,” and he 
asked them about the map of Scotland, and I said, 
“They have not done tne map of Scotland,” and 
he said, “I will take them on the map of Scotland 
and they may learn something of it; they should 
have had it long ago.” 

16573. And about those children doing the inter- 
mediate programme? — He said, “ Bring up Herodotus 
and Themistocles (the two 7th standard pupils) and they 
can sing for us,” although singing was not on their 
course at all; and he said, “ They will have the satis- 
faction of having don© one good day’s work in the 
year.” 

16574. Was he not bound to examine them on the 
school record? — He did not do it, and I did not see 
■what means T had of compelling him to do it. T say 
as a matter of fact that he examined those children 
the whole day on woi'k they had not done, and showed 
up their ignorance to themselves and to the whole 
school, because the notings in the observation book 
show that that is where the whole stress of his obsei*- 
vation was laid. 

16575. The Chairman.— Have you any other re- 
mark to make by way of rejoinder? — I would like to 
refer to the letter of Mr. Greer where he says, “I 
have the greatest possible pleasure in saying a f word 
with regard to Mr. Kelly and Mr. Keith’s bearing 
•towards my teachers whenever they came to my 
schools. Their bearing has always been such as be- 
came their position as inspectors. They both, to my 
mind, acted in such a manner as to find out what the 
•scholars really knew, and in so doing when they came 
in contact with the teachers their attitude was always 
■one of kindness and tact. Perfect fairness seemed to 
me to mark their characters and conduct.” Now I 
am positive that Mr. Greer was not once in the school 
when Mr. Kelly was present for an incidental visit 
or inspection. 

16576. The Chairman.— Was he ever present when 
Mr. Keith was there? — Well, he was onco for a few 
minutes, but I do not see how anyone could give a 
•testimonial as to what the inspector’s bearing during 
the whole day had been and that it was correct and 
so forth if he was only there for a few minutes. I 
•do not see the value of that testimonial, but, of course, 
I do not want to say anything about Mr. Greer giv- 

16577. The Bishop op Ross.— Might Mr. Greer 
'have been present at some of the other schools at 
Lisburn — there are other schools? — There are. 

16578. Because this is not in reference to you alone 
but this is in reference to all the teachers in the dis- 
•trict? — He says, “My teachers.” 

16579. Has he other schools ? — Yes ; he was at that 
time the manager of two other schools. Those are the 
'three schools. 


16580. The Chairman. — He had two schools besides 
yours ? — Yes. 

16581. And he might have met those inspectors 
there? — I would certainly say that the very point of 
that was to disprove my statement. If that testi- 
monial has any point at all it is to disprove the state- 
ment that Mr. Kelly’s manner was harassing to me. 

16582. The Bishop op Ross. — But if ho had 50 
other teachers to testify that his manner was good it 
would greatly weaken your statement that his man- 
ner was harassing to you? — That is so, but he had 
not 50 teachers. 

16583. Mr. Kettle. — But apart from the mark 
which you think was not fair, do you attach much 
importance to his manner? — No, I would attach no 
importance to it whatever, and I did not intend to 
make any reference to the bearing of the inspectors 
in the schools. I say if the inspection system is' 
amended, as we hope it will be, complaints of this 
sort will gradually disappear. 

16584. The Bishop of Ross.— A statement is made 
in this document* : — “ Even pupils of the 7th 
and 8th standards cannot be prepared for the inter- 
mediate without the inspector’s recommendation.” 

Is that statement correct? — That is technically cor- 
rect, my lord. 

16585. Had you the inspector’s recommendation for 
the preparation of those pupils in 7th standard?— 
There were only two in the 7th standard, and I had 
the recommendation in so far as I had told Mr. Kelly 
at an incidental visit in 1907 that for the ensuing 
year, that is 1908, I proposed to take the alternative 
course. 

16586. And there were only two pupils? — There 
were only two pupils. 

16587. In that 7th standard? — In that 7th 

standard. 

16588. So all we have been hearing then is in re- 
ference to these two pupils ? — That is so, my lord, and 
not only that but the time table was submitted to 
the inspector, and it made provision for the teaching 
of the programme. 

16589. Mr. Henly. — Did he sign the time table? — 
Oh, no, they nevei* sign the time table ; 1 do not sup- 
pose in our district you would get half a dozen. 

16590. Mr. Coffey. — He raised no objection to 
your adoption of that programme? — Not at that time. 

16591. The Chairman. — Are you anxious to go into 
this Hull case?— No, Sir Samuel. I would like to 
say a word simply to try to put myself right because 
the action of the teachers in bringing this case for- 
ward was misunderstood. It never was intended to 
be taken as the immediate cause of Mr. Hull’s death. 
16592. The irritation of inspectors? — Yes. 

16593. Well put it briefly to us without going into 
the case. What did the teachers wish to allege? — 
The teachers wished to allege that here was one par- 
ticular case in which the school worry, not the per- 
sonal worry of the inspectors, but the school worry 
liad proved too much for that teacher; it never was 
intended, and anyone who reads my statement before 
Dr. Starkie will see that it never was intended to 
implicate the inspectors personally. 

16594. You have got it now on the notes that the 
only allegation that you wished to make was that Mr. 
Hull’s end was due to the worry about the reports 
and not to the harassing action of the inspector? — 
Not only so, but I am glad to have an opportunity to 
make that statement. I never intended and no 
teacher ever intended, and although Mr. Kelly has 
taken it in this way, and as you will see, has referred 
again and again to charges that were never made, I 
say that it was never intended in any way by the 
teachers to implicate any inspector . personally, but 
simply that it was due to the strain and worry and 
uncertainty from year to year. Watching for the 
inspector to come and thinking how he should be 
treated had proved very severe upon the teachers in 
many cases, and here was one particular case in 
which it absolutely proved too much. 

16595. I will ask you to leave it at that, and I 
think your statement will gain in efiect rather than 
the reverse by letting it end just there?— Very well, 
sir. 


* Vide Appendix XLVI. 
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16596. Mr. Harrison. — You lost your increment by 
getting that “good” report in 1908? — That is so. 

16597. Have you since got it? — I have not. 

16598. You have not had increment since? — I am 
in Hilden school, and I have not only not got incre- 
ment since, but in Hilden school Mr. Kelly inspected 
me the first year after I went there and he gave me 
“ fair.” 

16599. You told me before that you never have ap- 
pealed against a decision yourself? — That is so. 

16600. And, of course, you were one of the me- 
morialists ? — Yes. 

16601. And yours was one of the schools which 
were affected by the general lowering of the marks, 
was it not? — Yes. 

16602. Was yours one that was selected for re- 
examination ? — No, it was not. 

16603. I think that out of the 13 that were selected 
the inspector's who conducted that re-examination 
found that in. two cases the lowering was unjustifiable 
in their opinion. Did they not? — I think so. 

16604. And then it may be presumed that had the 
whole 111 which were affected been re-examined there 
would have been something like 16 or 17 teachers who 
had suffered by the lowering, in the opinion of those 
people who conducted the re-examination? — Oh, yes, 
if you mean in the opinion of those who conducted 
the re-examination. 

16605. Therefore we may assume that in a fair 
percentage of cases the teachers did suffer by that 
sudden lowering unjustly? — That is so. 

16600. Now, what I want to ask you is this, has 
there been any redress given in any one case? — Not 
so far as I am aware. 


16607. So far as you are aware that re-examination 
has not given redress to any individual teacher? — No, 
so far as I am aware. I believe I am correct in say- 
ing that it has not. 

16608.’ Sir Hibam Wilkinson. — I want to make 
sure, Mr. M’Cluggage, that you have had an oppor- 
tunity of stating every point that you wish to refer 
to. There is nothing further that you wish to bring 
before us? — Not so far as my own case is concerned, 
but I hope I have made that matter plain. 

.16609. The Chairman. — You say that the true facts 
about inspection in the circuit in which you were are 
not yet known. Do you remember stating that? — I 
do, sir. 


16610. What did you mean when you said that?— 
What I meant to say was this, that the percentages 
of “very goods” and “ excellents ” in one year as 
compared with another do not give an accurate in- 
dication of the true state of the case, because a cer- 
tain number of men who are “ good ’ ’ in one year may 
be raised to “excellent” and men who are “excel- 
lent in the same year may be lowered to “ good,” so 
1 mean to say that really possibly a great many “more 
suffered than the percentages would seem to show. 


16611. That a great many more have really suffered 
than the percentages seem to show ? — That is so. Sup- 
posmg I take a dozen schools and the 12 teachers arc 
eligible for promotion to first of first grade and the IS 
teachers require three successive “ very goods ” to ob- 
tain promotion, I do not say for a moment that this 
was so in every case, but I want to show how the per- 
centages could work out. Supposing they got “ verv 
? 00 “ “ year and the second year, and then 

m the third year of the triennial period only four of 
them get “very good,” while the others get only 
good, though they, deserve a higher mark, in that 
case yon would have 66§ per cent, of “very goods” 
and excellents in the district, not one ‘of which 
would be entitled to increment or promotion. There 
is only one way to get the true facts, and that is to 
have a return, which, of course, is not available to us, 
or the actual number of teachers who were eligible for 
increment or promotion and the actual number who have 
their increment or promotion stopped or delayed by the 
report It appears to me that there is only one way in 
which the facts of the case can be ascertained, and that 
is by asking for a report or return of the actual number 
of teachers m a district or circuit who would have been 
eligible for increment or promotion ancf the actual 
number of those who have had their increment or 


promotion stopped or delayed as the result of on in- 
spection. 

16612. You were asked about actual l'edress of any 
of those grievances. Have the teachers ever gone to 
the Board to ask for redress? — In the memorial wo ask 
for redress. 

16613. For all that have been depressed? For all 

who have suffered. If you take these percentages in 
the minutes of evidence, page 197, yon find the Chief 
Inspectors give the number of “very goods” as fol- 
lows : — In 1904-5 the number was 182 ; in the follow- 
ing year, 179 ; next year, 1906-7, 152 ; the following 
year, 114 ; next year, 110 ; and next year, 112 . Now 
by a very ingenious system of points the Chief In- 
spectors have proved that the fall of “very goods” 
from 182 to the new triennial period, the 114 being 
in another triennial period, is 6 per cent. 8 

16614. We know all about those figures. Have you 

any other point you wish to bring before us? Yes- 

though it was not the year for the Senior Inspector to 
take Hilden School, I would like to state that Mr. Kelly 
took mv school in Hilden the first year that I was 
there, and that was the year immediately following the 
deputation. 

16615. You are in Hilden now? — I am in Hilden 
now. Well, the result of that inspection was “ fair.” 

16616. The school was marked “ fair ” ? — The school 
was marked “fair.” 

16617. The Bishop op Ross.— What was the mark 
it has been getting before? — “Fair.” 

16618. Had it fallen to “fair” befoi'e you went 
there ?— Yes, but I am afraid this “fair” is not the 
result of that. I would just like to read what he 
says here. 

16619. The point before you is this, that if a school 
has fallen it requires some time to pull it up? — Yea, 
my lord. This is the report: — “If the principal 
teacher were imbued with as keen a sense, of his duties 
and responsibilities as his assistants are with theirs, 
this report would be much more favourable. The 
proficiency in reading and arithmetic was in the main 
good, and the reading of some pupils in second' 
standard very good,” and so on. 

16620. Now, whose report is that? — Mr. Kelly's. 

16621. Mr. Henly. — W as that for last year? — 
“Dublin, 15th May, 1912.” That is the time that I 
received the report of an inspection held on the 11th 
of December. 

16622. The Chairman. — T he repo.rt was not for- 
warded to you for nearly five months. That is what 
you allege? — That is so. 

16623. Mr. Henly. — I s there anything more in the 
report only what you have read about reading ancl 
arithmetic? — Oh, yes — “and the reading of some 
pupils in second standard was very good. The pro- 
gress made in history is satisfactory, but the drawing 
as it has been taught is worthless as far as in 
the 3rd and higher standards.” That is one of the 
subjects that I was responsible for, drawing in the 
3rd and higher standards. “ The other subjects tested 
were ‘fair,’ though the writing was bad in the case- 
of senior infants.” That is another subject for which 
I was responsible. “ The teaching of geography was 
overlooked' in third standard. Rule 128 (6) has been 
neglected. Several pupils in 1st standard had no- 
readers or copy-books, although I should say there was 
an ample supply of books provided through the 
generosity of the patron, Mr. Milne Barbour.” The- 
point I want to make is that it was a severe report. 
You see in the beginning of it that I had not a sense 
of my duties and responsibilities, and yet from 1900' 
to 1910 I had always been getting favourable reports. 

16624. Mr. Kettle. — I s it your suggestion that you 
were treated vindictively? — I would not like to use 
the word vindictively; I would prefer to say that I 
was treated severely. 

16625. -Mr. Coffey. — Y ou used the expression that 
if the system was amended you did not think there' 
would be any ground for complaint in the future. 
What exactly did you mean by amending the system ?' 
— Well, the teachers are most anxious to see the merit 
marks entirely abolished, and they hope to see the 
rules as to increment and promotion very strongly 
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modified, and' they are most anxious that increments 
should be automatic unless there is a severe official 
censure. 


and unpleasantness which liave arisen between, the 
inspectors and the teachers or between the office and 
the P teachers would disappear if the merit marks dis- 
anneared ? — Yes, provided that when the merit marks 
disappeared there were some satisfactory arrange- 
ment It would be worse than ever -f laments 
were left depending on the private report of the in- 
spector or anything like that. 

lfifi‘27 Do you think it would be more satisfactory 
to the teachers if the schools were thoroughly 
examined or simply inspected— which do you flunk 
would be. likely to give more satisfaction ?— I repie- 
sent two associations here. I am here from Belfast, 
and I am also nominated as one- of the teachers who 
renresent my own association here, well, 1 can 
irive you a satisfactory opinion of our Lisburn 
Association on that point. The y * eel that flu e in- 
spection if it were properly conducted would tend 
more to secure efficient teaching than examination, 
because our conviction is that examination does tend 
to a pernicious style of teaching and that it is qufle 
possible (and it is my own experience that children 
can be very soon coached for examination, and when 
X" SaSZ.tiou is over the child has gamed very 
little. That is my own personal experience. Ani l 
know that the Lisburn teachers agree with me on that 
point. The inspection should be sympathetic and it 
should not be examination, and if there is to be 
examination at all it should certainly be held at oi 
about the end of the school year. 

16628. And do you think it decidedly unfair to 
examine a school as your school was examined, in 2£ 
months after the commencement of the school year ?— 
Oh, that is the most preposterous thing that could be 
imagined. Nobody can conceive the hardship it 
imposes on the teachers. It comes to this, that it 
is impossible for a teacher to show his work at the 
end of 2£ months. 

16629. Now, on another point, you say that the 
teachers did not appeal for two reasons, as I under- 
stood from yon, first, that the minute came to them 
too late to appeal effectively, and, secondly, that thej 
regarded it as useless, for they had never heard of a 
successful appeal?— The second is the mam reason that 
the teachers have not appealed. The experience of 
teachers is that the man that appeals not only fails m 
his appeal, but that it is not so well for him afterwards. 

16630. Do you not think that apart from that there 
is a practical difficulty in the way of appeal if the 


minute is hold back, as it lva» been luM “ 
case and' some ether cues, for two or three months£- 
Oli, yes, they often say that it is impossible to tell 
whit the state of the school wss at the time of the 

‘“El” The Chairman. — Yon arc satisfied now that 
you have brought out all your 'u;A e t 

made the point clear that I was entitled to a higl 
mark than “good’ in 1908. That is * all. Then ^ 
to Rule 128 (b) being neglected, I must refer to tha 
if I am not tedious. There have been representations 
made as to Rule 128 (b) being neglected, and I was 
severely reprimanded on that point. . . . , 

16632. Mr. Hknly. — What was the reprimand for . 
—It came to this, that the position m Hilden is a 
very peculiar one. The play hour was from half-past 
one to two. The Board’s rule says that only attend- 
ance can be included where there are four hours of 
secular instruction. Our secular instruction, from 
10 o’clock, went on without ceasing till half-past one 
That was the condition of affairs as I found it 
Hilden for secular instruction, and then from haH- 
past one to two was play hour, and I kept a recora 
of all the children who did not come back after play 
hour, and I would mark off any children who did not 

C °T663^ C A child who did not come back would only 
get three and a half hours’ present ?— Yes, that is 
four hours including the play hour. 

16634. Does the play hour imply that the enuu 
should be present in the playground or under the con- 
trol of the teacher during that half hour?— Oh, yes, 

I think I was technically wrong. , . 

16635. Sir Hiram Wilkinson— Under the rule 
128 (b) the m ; nimum is 3i hours ?— Four hours in- 
cluding the play hour. That is half an hour for 

P 16636. “No regulation can be sanctioned by which 
the time of secular instruction of any pupil is re- 
duced below 8£ hours daily, including dinner time f 
—That was the point on which I relied. I relied on 
that point which you have read, and to be sale on 
T 1 — 4- of nil the numls who did 


the* point I kept a record of all the pupils who did 
not return after play hour, so that I could have gone 
back and corrected the whole thing from the very 
first if it had been necessary, and I showed Mr. Kelly 
that list of names, but I was severely reprimanded. 

16637. What was the point for which you were 
really reprimanded? — For neglecting Rule 128 (b). 

16638. That was all that they said?— That was 
practically all. 

16639. The Chairman.— You admit that technically 
you were wrong?— I admit that technically I was 
wrong. 


Mr. Jons Edward Larmoiir, Principal of St. James's National School, Antrim Bond, Belfast, examined 


16640. The Chairman.— You are Principal of St. 
James’s National School? — Yes, of St. James s Na- 
tional School on Antrim Road. , • 

16641. The manager there is the Rector *— Ine 
manager is the Rector of the Church, the Rev. T. L. 
Collins, successor to the late Dean Bristowe. 

16642. You were under Dean Bristowe for some 
years?— For 22 years. , , . . 

16643. Have you been 22 years master ol that 
school?— I have been master of that school since the 
September of the year 1886. 

16644. What is your present grade under the Na- 
tional Board ? — I am first of first grade. 

16645. How long have you been first of first? — I have 
been first of first since the introduction of the new 
system. The grading only came in at that time, and 
1 had been a first of first class teacher since my appoint- 
ment to St. James's School in 1886. 

16646. What are the numbers at that school?— Our 
average attendance runs from 140 to 150. 

16647. And how many assistants have you?— I have 
three assistants in the school. 

16648. Men or women or both?— The assistants are 
all ladies. 


16649. Has your merit mark been reduced in the 
last eight years?— My merit mark has been reduced 
from “excellent” down to “fair." 

16650. When was your last excellent ?— My last 
“excellent” was in the year 1903. 

16651. And what inspector gave you that — 1 do non 
remember the inspector. 

16652. When did the first reduction of your merit 
mark take place? — October, 1904. 

16653. And who was the inspector?— Mr. Kelly was 
the inspector. _ 

16654. Mr. Kelly reduced you in 1904? — Yes. 

16655. And what was the mark you got then?— I got 
“very good” that year. 

16656. And had you a further reduction after 1905? 

The following year I vas reduced by Mr. Mangan to 

“good.” 

16657. That was in 1906?— WeU, it really ran on 
three months beyond the following school year until the 
January of 1907. 

16658. We may say that Mr. Mangan in the following 
year reduced you to “good”? — Practically, at the next 
general examination. 

16659. And that was in 1906-7?— Yes. 
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16660. Had you any further reduction? — The year 
following I was raised to “very good” by Mr. Fenton, 
and the year following that I was lowered by Mr. 
Welply to “good," and the year after that to “fair” 
by Mr. Kelly. 

*16661. That would be the year 1909? — That was the 
year 1909. 

16662. And you were reduced to “fair”?-.— To “fair.” 

16663. By Mr. Kelly? — By Mr Kelly. 

16664. Did you come to any conclusion about the 
reduction of your own merit mark from what you had 
heard as to the variation of standard in the district? — 
I came to the conclusion from what happened in my 
own case, and from' conversations with a very large 
number of teachers (I probably know more teachers 
than any man in Ireland outside the Secretary) — I 
came to the conclusion that there was a very great 
raising.'of the standard in Belfast, because I found 
some men who were supposed to be the very ablest 
teachers, whose previous record showed them to have 
been the very ablest teachers, had been reduced. St. 
Mark’s, that had “excellent,” was reduced that year 
two steps. 

16665. And you have the impression that about 1906 
there was a considerable raising of the standard? — 
Yes. 

16666. That was about the date? — It was. 

16667. And that was the principal cause that com- 
pelled you to present yourselves before the Resident 
Commissioners? — It was one of the causes. 

16668. I thought it was the principal cause? — It was 
the principal cause. Another cause was our belief that 
the premises were taken into account in the awards 
of those merit marks on the school. 

16669. In your own experience can you show that 
that had affected your merit mark? — I believe that if 
you take those reports on my school, of which I have 
handed a copy to your Secretary, .beginning with my 
history of the school, and the reports on the school 
from the time I entered it in 1887, if you look to page 5 
of that I think you will see there, in November, 1908, 
that Mr. Mangan says : “ The school -room wants doing 
up, brightening. Walls are getting dirty.” And a 
little bit further down he notes defects in the equip- 
ment of the school : “Another work-table would be a 
useful acquisition. Lime-washing is required at present 
and painting of wood-work.” From that forward, in 
all the observations that are made in my school, there 
is a continual reference to the necessity of the doing 
up of the school and the painting of the'school. Funds 
•were not available; otherwise it would have been done. 

16670. Have your manager or managers funds for the 
proper upkeep of the school?— Nothing. The manager 
lias not funds in hand except the voluntary contribu- 
tions of his congregation. 

16671. And are there collections made? — Collections 
are made, and an annual contribution is given or an 
offering by the people. 

16672. Money is collected by private subscriptions? — 
By private subscriptions in the congregation. 

16678. Are those contributions adequate for the 
upke.ep of the school? — Oh, not by any means; they 
+l' er ( e .” o( ' n * time; the congregation was small at 


16674. Have you over had to pay any of those things 
out of your .own pocket?— Very little; I think on a 
couple of occasions I had something to pay for coal 
16675, Have you ever had personally to try to raise 
money for the upkeep of the school?— No, I have not 
had to do that. 


16676. But you think the defects of the upkeep anc 
equipment have affected your merit mark?— I believe 
that was the main item. 

.' 1667 7- ^id y° u gather that from- remarks o 
inspectors?— I gather that from the observations whict 
1 ■ d kei'e, which I have underlined. 

1667 , Is ** possible that they might have made 
those observations without allowing them to affect the 
merit mark? — Oh, it is quite possible. 

16679 You know that the Board say in one paragraph 
^ th '^ «iings are S 
/«"*?' S“* ‘ bat , the y »■'» rather to count in 
favoui of the teacher, on the ground' that he is working 
-disadvantages? — I intended to point out 
that on the occasion of the interview that the teachers 


had with Dr. Starkie, Dr. Starkie said that ho general 
instruction had been issued to the inspectors with 
regard to these things, and I wanted to point out that 
one of the circulars to the inspectors that you have 
included in your blue book did refer to this matter, 
and impressed on the inspectors that they should take 
the appearance of the premises and the equipment of 
the premises into account in awarding merit marks. 

16680. But it is in favour of the teacher we 
have been told. You thought they were to be 
taken into 'account against the teacher? — In the 
appendix to the First Report of this Committee, on 
page 413, second column, about the eighth paragraph 
down, it says “ Subject to the foregoing, you arc at 
Liberty to recommend deserving principal teachers in 
your circuit whose efficiency, judged by the work done 
in their school, by the general condition of tho schools 
and out-offices as regards sanitary and hygienic arrange- 
ments, by the cleanliness and brightness of the school- 
rooms, by their own neatness and that of the pupils,” 
etc. I wish to point out that it says there that the 
efficiency of the teachers is to be judged by the sanitary 
and hygienic arrangements of the schools in addition 
to the arrangements of the out-offices. 

16681. You take that to mean that if these are in 
a bad state it operates against the teacher? — Decidedly. 

16682. But the Board put a different construction on 
their own clause? — Well the statement is made there 
distinctly. 

16683. You know No. 2 of the General Report about 
the equipment and buildings, and so on? — I under- 
stand perfectly well, so far as the circulars are 
concerned, that there is very little that one could base 
evidence on in the circulars, but it seems to mo that 
iu these circulars it is distinctly held up to the 
inspectors that they • are to take these things into 
account. This is 1906, and wo say that iu our group of 
districts rouud about Belfast, in those two circuits 
which radiate out from Belfast there was about that 
year that wholesale reduction, as we call it. 

16684. Mr. Cori.'EV. — And you say you have not 
recovered from it since? — Oh, we have recovered to a 
large extent from it since, because they have been 
raising some of those reports for the year or two. 

16685. The Chairman.— You know ; them better?— 
Yes. It was pointed out by the chief inspectors, at the 
deputation that we had with Dr. Starkie, that in 1910 
the reports had been raised at that time, and a very 
large proportion of the teachers had their reports higher 
than they had had them before; but the teachers 
contend that they never should have been lowered in 
the way that they were. 

16686. You had 111 schools with the teachers pro- 
testing? — We had' 111 schools out of an estimate of 702 
schools. 

16687. Did you make any demand for re-inspection 
of the schools that had been lowered? — We made no 
individual demands for re-inspection of the schools, but 
wc hoped by our memorial to the Commissioners, and 
by our deputation, that the Commissioners would take 
some action to inquire into why there was this wholesale 
.reduction of reports. 

16688. Did you expect, a separate re-inspection of the 
schools that complained of the reduction? — We expected 
that the whole of those schools .that sent up the 
memorial would have been tested over again. 

16689. The whole of them? — The whole of them. 
16690. Was that the reason you would not mention 
any smaller number of schools for re-inspection? — That 
was. the main reason. » 

16691. Did you state the reason? — I could not sav 
distinctly. 

16692. The Resident Commissioner or Secretary 
complained that you would not name certain schools 
for re-inspection?— I think you will find in the- letters* 
that Mr. Knight sent up that he pointed out that we 
could not name schools, because we did riot know the 
particulars of, the schools, and we could not allow our- 
selves to be taken by sample.. ... 

16698. Did you know the marks at that time? — Wo 
knew of the reductions of the marks, but we could not 
say which schools would be the best to be tested as to 
whether the mark had been ' wrongly reduced or npt. 

* Fide Appendix XLV. 
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16694. But von had really trustworthy ovideuoe, hud J 
, - not about a large number of reductions. — xes, ial 
r hrf,’ id thP census which .... t.tcn by two of so, 

+hp managers in this group of districts, and which took du 
in somethfne like 158 schools, showed that the reduction pa 
amounted to something like 47 per cent. J 

16695. Did you notice in any of the .inspectors who be 
were said to make the sudden change m the standard be 
about the year 1906— did you notice in any one of them fa. 
that he had been lenient or had given hl |^ ? m ^r k 
before 1906, and then suddenly lowered them? Mr. 

Kelly was the- inspector that I came most m contact ci 
with and certainly his standard was. much higher. tk 

16696. Do you mean that the standard rose at a - 
certain time?— Yes, the. standard rose about that time, di 
16697. Mr. Hendv.— A nd the marks were lowered? ai 
And the marks were lowered in consequence, but the ol 

iowering of the merit marks of the schools all round d. 

we considered at that time was mainly due to the fact a, 
that they were now taking into account the state of the tl 

n&The Chairman. — You have put in reports of ii 
inspectors from the year 1901. Was that on tbe- whole 
district?— That is on the whole two circuits presided t ; 
over bv six inspectors. , , u 

16699. Do you wish to hand in that as an important ^ 
part of your evidence? — I hand that in ns part of my 
evidence. :— s 

Reports of Inspectors of H.S. . in n J 
ipueidioes, Section 1, Report 68 pox 1901, p. . 

Chief Inepeetor, Mr. A.- Purser As to the toaehers 
desire, whatever may be their abihty to cam out the 
views of the Board, and to give every assistance m 
their power to make the, new programme successful, 
there can happily ho no doubt; all the inspector, bear , 
witness to the fact—* whole-hearted endeavour is the 
S|Son used by several " Mr. Pujser. ften gives 
some extracts from some of the Inspectors Report. . 

Report 68, Year 1901. 

P 79.— Mr. P. J. Kelly “ I gladly bear testimony 
to the anxiety exhibited by tho teachers m 
adapt themselves to the requirements of the revised 
nrosramme. ... It was not an easy, matter for 
£S who wero aoenstomed to the tontine of the result, 
system to catch th B spirit of the new Code. n , 
therefore., gratifying to find that a ready response has 

been made to toe call of the Commissioners. . . • 

P 81— Mr. Semple “ The teachers are an 
intelligent body .... who realise fully the respon- 
sibio character of lie duties they have ™< 1 ertaken 
and, in tile grant majority of eases, discharge them to 
the best of their ability.” 

Rei>ort 69, Year 1902. 

P. 183.— Mr. Ross “ Turning from the more or 
less unfavourable conditions as to buildings and equip- 
meat under which the sohcKil work is earned on to the 
teachers who carry on the work, the outlook is muen 
more encouraging. In the city and suburbstheteachem 
appear to have caught in a large measure the. energy 
oPpmpone and business instincts of the 

F . Throughout the entire area of the circuit 
the teachers are continuing to display the most praise- 
worthy eagerness in availing themselves of opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the new subjects of *e 
revised programme. . A argo nuqonty of assrstot 
teachem throughout tho circuit are women. In the 
city most of. these have served their time in lar^e 
schools as monitors, and during their apP^iceship 
they acquired the skill in teaching and controlling large 
classes They are for the most part mlling. aotave 
workers, and for the sustained energy with which they 
discharge their onerous duties I have nothing but 
unqualified praise. 

Report 70., Year 1903. 

P 188— Mr. O'Connell:— 1 "The toaehers as a body 
are well qualified for their work, and they discharge 
their duties with steadiness, fidelity, and “ 

far as I am aware, they are all anxious to improve 
their skill and attainments, and I know that in 
instances they have attended organisers classes m 
some subject or. other at much personal inconvenience. 


{Continurtf. 


P. 188.— Mr. Ross “ Of course, among such a 
large body of teachers as is to be found m the c^un, 
some are more or less remiss m the discharge of then 
duties, but the overwhelming majority are zealous ana 
painstaking workers, while many— especially m tne 
city — display an earnestness of purpose that may rainy 
be described as professional enthusiasm. There Has 
been a widely-spread and sustained eSort to quality, as 
far as opportunities have- offered, for teaching the new 
branches. 

P. 139.— Mr. Semple:— ” With regard to the prin- 
cipal teachers of the Belfast schools, I can . speak in 
the highest terms. All, - or nearly all, are well qualified 
— some eminently so — and as a rule discharge then- 
duties with zeal and skill. Many display much tact 
and ability in the conduct of schools with large staffs 
of assistant teachers, over whom they have a little 
direct authority. The great majority of these assistants 
are untrained, but under energetic, skilful principals 
their work is nearly always good. The rural teachers 
as a body are not to be compared with their colleagues 
in the city.” 

P 1740.— Mr. Ross: — “'With regard to proficiency, 
there can be no doubt that better work is possible 
under the existing system than could bo done under 
tl\e hard and fast lines of the results code.” 

p. 187.— Mr. Kelly : — “ My colleagues and myself 
are ' unanimous in testifying to the earnestness, 
assiduity, and efficient discharge of duty on the part of 
the teachers of the circuit. I, myself, have been 
agreeably surprised to find so many really efficient 
touchers in the section of. which I have immediate 
charge. A large number of the schools are excellent 
or ‘‘very good,” and very few fall below ‘‘good. A 
special word of praise is due to the assistant teachers 
in the city schools, almost all of whom are women. 

In industry, zeal, manners, and general efficiency thej 
1 hold a high rank as teachers . . • ■ there is no 
proper place here (Belfast) for the idler. • 

p. 190. Mr. Kelly : — “ I am convinced that the 

i freedom now given to inspectors in regard to inspection 
) and examination will soon effect a marked change for 
1 the better in the teaching of Arithmetic.” 

^ Year 1904. 

, P. 79.— Mr. Ross Notwithstanding tho serious 
s drawbacks .... arising from badly planned 
’ schoolrooms and irregular attendance, I believe that 
a piimary education in this circuit is steadily improving. 

., Report 71, Year 1904. 

° p. 78. Mr. Ross : — -With regard to the city teachers, 

I quite concur in the following remarks of Mr. Semple— 

‘ The principal teachers of the Belfast schools are tue 
best, or among the best, in the country. Not only are 
’* their attainments and skill much above the average, 
but they are imbued with an admirable spirit of loyalty 
u to the Commissioners, and- an unaffected desire to 
* eomplv with their regulations. . . . But whatever 

the preparatory training of assistants for their work 
has been, tlieir tone is in nearly every ease taken from 
7; the principal. The measure of his efficiency is the 
measure of theirs. The professional zeal of these city 
e ' teachers is shown by their desire to attend the classes 
held bv organisers and others in order to quality them- 
selves in the new subjects. of the programme. The 
result is that in nearly all the Belfast schools the- 
6 revised programme of instruction is taught m its 

5 “““V-"' Report 72, Year 1905. 

|e P 154.— Mr; Chambers :—“ Of the teachers in my 
ev section of the circuit I can speak in the highest terms; 
iufc they are an intelligent, conscientious, and efficient 
body of public servants. The chief object of the 
majority of them is to train the children committed to 
their care to become intelligent and useful citizens. 
During my -visits to the schools I have found that most 
roe of the teachers make considerable preparation for their 
JL work, and although this preparation is sometimes of 
-we little assistance to them in the instruction of their 
■ral pupils, it shows a desire on their part to qualify 
in themselves for the efficient discharge of their onerous 
. duties. Many of the teachers have put themselves to 

12 
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considerable expense and trouble to become acquainted 
with the most approved methods of teaching the 
subjects that have recently been introduced into the 
school curriculum, and the classes conducted by the 
organisers in Elementary Science and Music have been 
well attended. There is ample evidence that the 
teachers as a whole are beginning to adopt new methods, 
and to show an initiative in their work that was 
formerly lacking.” 


Year 1905. 

P. 155. — Mr. Kelly : — “ Mr. Keith has also a high 
opinion of his teachers — ■* The teachers are intelligent 
and skilful. The principals act judiciously in their 
dealings with subordinates and pupils on the one hand, 
and with the parents on the other. The assistants are 
competent, discharge their duties carefully, and act in 
harmony with their chiefs. The teachers continue to 
show an interest in the new subjects. A number 
attended a course of Elementary Science at, Antrim 
and a few at- Holy wood. instruction is more 

systematic, and the work done is periodically recorded. 
In many eases the amount to be attempted has been 
carefully planned into periods beforehand. It is common 
to find a number of notes on a few of these subjects. 

’ My opinion of the teachers in Section C 

agres in the main with that of my colleagues.” 

P. 156. — Mr. Kelly : — “ Mr. Chambers’ returns show 
that he has given ‘very good’ or ‘excellent’ to one- 
third of the country schools and to nearly half of the 
city schools, while practically three-fourths have 
obtained at least ‘good.’ Mr. Keith has given “very 
good’ or ‘excellent ’ to one -fifth of the country 
schools, and to a little more than half of the city 
schools, while ‘good’ or higher has been assigned to 
nearly three-fourths. Section C returns — ‘ Very good’ 
or ‘excellent’ has been received by about one-fourth 
of the country schools, and 60 per cent, of the city 
schools, while practically all received ‘good’ or higher, 
and of country schools 88 per cent, not lower than 
‘good.’ A glance at these figures will show that the 
standard of proficiency in the circuit is very satis- 
factory. Many causes contribute to this result. Under 
the result system there was no part of Ireland where 
for the same number of schools there were so many 
well-paid principalships as in Belfast. This city, as a 
consequence, was a happy hunting ground for teachers 
from all parts of the country. The keen competition 
for these posts led to a concentration in Belfast of 
some of the very best teaching talents in Ireland. In 
character, experience, ability, and attainments the 
principal teachers of Belfast, as a body, should 
therefore, hold a very high place in the teaching pro- 
-ession. The assistant teachers, too, who are mostly 
women, are conscientious, strenuous, and efficient in 
the discharge of their duties. . . . This circuit, 

therefore, stands at an advantage compared with rural 
circuits, which contain a much smaller number of large 
schools. Again, tbe attendance in this circuit is more 
regular than in the average circuit. Life, too, in a 
community which thinks of business, and minds its 
business is conducive to that physical and mental 
vigour which makes for efficiency in teaching ns in 
everything else. 


Report 78, Year 1906. 

- J- 29 — Mr. Dewar:— “The teachers are able an 
industrious, and discharge their onerous duties wit 
considerable success. The conditions under which the 
labour are often unfavourable and prohibitive of th 
highest class of work, but under manifold disadvantage 
they display an admirable spirit, and perform thei 
daily tasks with ardour and zeal. It is scarcely possibl 
to speak too approvingly of the assistant mistresses 
who bring to then- work a sympathy, earnestness, an 
devotion which must exert upon their scholars 
i (.fining and elevating influence. . . . While th 
??? faithful and desirous of giving their bes 

5 the 1 have not taken advantag 

of the freedom and liberty conferred upon them by th 
late rules. There is still a strong tendency to fram 
teeir work and direct their instruction on the lines o 
3 examination. Instead of taking th 
code as their guide, and using. their own judgment a 


to the best methods of carrying out provisions, they 
have allowed their own initiative to lie dormant and 
have become followers rather than leaders in educational 
affairs. ; . . .” 

Rbport 78, 1906. 

Pp. 29-30. — Mr. O’Connell : — “ The teachers dis- 
charge their duties faithfully and with considerable 
success, having regard to the unfavourable circum- 
stances under which many of them labour, by reason 
of the defective and unsuitable accommodation. They 
usually make preparation for their work, and are 
anxious to carry out the wishes of the Commissioners 
in respect to the education of their pupils. . . 

Report 74, 1907. 

P. 185. — Mr. Mangan : — “As a body the teachers are 
industrious and devoted to their duties. No words of 
praise could be too extravagant in describing their 
earnestness and zeal in the interest of the children in 
their charge. . . . On the whole, they are an 

excellent body of public servants. I have always found 
them eager and willing to co-operate with me in the 
working of their schools ; anxious to take any practical 
suggestions made to them, ready to adopt them; kind 
and sympathetic to the pupils; glad to see them advance 
in learning, and happy at their progress. I shall always 
look back with pleasure to my dealings with them and 
my stay in the section.” 

Pp. 185-6.— Mr. Kelly “ I feel assured the teachers 

deserve in the main the praises he (Mr. Mangan) has 
bestowed on them. . . . There are too many com- 
peting schools, with result that the teachers have not 
always a free hand in dealings with the pupils. The 
attendance is often irregular. The buildings are not 
well adapted for teaching purposes. .... Manr 
children do not purchase their school requisites, so that 
the teachers have to supply them gratis, if they are to 
be supplied at all. In one school I found a number of 
pupils without story books, because they are not able 
to buy them, and in another school several pupils were 
doing nothing during some of the lessons becauso they 
had no slates. In this school the pupils were expected 
to provide their own slates. They (teachers) have 
have frequently to pay in whole or in part for the 
heating of the rooms. Maps, easels, globes, and 
pictures are occasionally provided for them. Some have 
to pay caretakers, and others are responsible for repairs 
and the general upkeep of the buildings. In fact, if 
the teacher had declined to spend a penny on the 
schools I should have to write on the margin of this 
report—' The bankruptcy of National education in 
Belfast.' ’’ 

, M*- Kelly tlnm cites typical examples. Under head 
or Proficiency ” he says of the schools in his 
circuit : — “ 14 equal “excellent,” 80 equal “very good,” 
174 equal “good,” 82 equal “fair,” 11 equal 

middling, 1 equal “bad,” total 362.” 

Report 75, Year 1908. 

Dewar: — ‘‘The teachers are on the 
whole industrious, and perform their duties with energy 
and zeal. They make careful preparation for their 
work, and are anxious to attend classes which may 
help them to gain fresh information and experience, 
or to acquire new methods of imparting knowledge! 
In the preparation of their notes, and in the manner 
of using their prepared notes, great improvement is 
noticeable. Formerly their notes were carefully laid 
past, and only produced when required at the visit of 
an inspector; now it is not unusual to find the notes 
m the teachers hand when the lesson is being taught, 
the notes are also of a much more practical kind: 
chey are short, concise, and definite; hints on the 
orderly arrangement of the lesson, or on the different 
points which require special stress and treatment." 


,f' j 51 ’ D 'Connell : — “The teachers as a body 

attend carefully to their duties ; they make preparation 
tor then- work, and they are anxious for the success 
of their schools. Several of them attend University 
classes at considerable inconvenience, while others 
attend classes in special subjects, as cookery, science, 
etc. They are progressive in ideas, and anxious to adopt 
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,, p _. methods, when they are satisfied of their sound- 
’ c \ a evidence I would instance that the blackboard 
foTaraelv utilised in the teaching of reading, writing, 
^nnsition, object lessons, and such subjects. 

P P 32.— Mr. M‘ Millan "As a body the teachers are 
competent to discharge their duties. • ■ Many of 

the* teachers who arc looking for training diplomas 
Sake useful preparation for their work, but in a great 
liases especially in the case of teachers who have 
teen a numbe/ of years engaged at work, the evidence 
study and of the thoughtful consideration of hou 
tLv are to render their instruction most interesting 
efficient, is far from satisfactory. Preparation of 
t kind at least, is usually made for object lessons, and 
iiecrfsionally a very good lesson is given • • • ■ • 
frequently no notes are written out for the object 
lesson^ the printed notes of n teachers’ journal being 
substituted^^ , — -ph,, proficiency shows an 

imward trend, but the rate of progress depends on so 
many factors, over which the pupils and teachers have 
not full control, that the improvement » not always 
proportionate to the energy exerted or the thought and 
LiU expended. The school-rooms are -not always 
suitable for the work to be done in them. They aio 
so large that several teachers with as many classes aio 
engaged at the same time in them. The divisions 
between the class spaces arc not well defined, and the 
class space is often so limited as to necessitate over- 
crowding. If order and discipline are not satisfactory, 
the consequent restlessness and noise distract both 
teachers and pupils. The work of one class interferes 
with the work of the others, and detracts from the 
general efficiency.” 


16700. Mr. Hakuison. — I suppose that as you are 
now first of first you are not financially affected by the 
reduction of these merit marks? — Tliere was no reduc- 
tion in my salary. 

16701. It was only your reputation as a teacher tnar 
was affected? — My reputation as a teacher. . 

16702. The Chairman. — Now, is there any other 
document that you wish to put in?— Yes; besides that 
I wish to put in a statistical statement, and I hand m 
a copy of my record as a teacher as part of my evidence. 

16703. Does that begin with “ Early education re- 
ceived at model school ’ ’ ? — Yes. , 

I received my early education at Model School anil 
ltoyal Academical Institution, Belfast. _ I was ap- 
pointed pupil teacher in Belfast Model N.S., January, 
lg80 — classified as a teacher of the 3rd class in April ot 
that year — at examination for 2nd class in 1881 com- 
peted for and obtained a Model School Assistantsliip , and 
appointed assistant in Cork Model School on 1st January , 

1882 transferred to Belfast Model N.S. in September., 

1883, and appointed principal of present school in 
September, 1886 — at examination in 188a promoted to 
2nd division of 1st class, and at the following year s 
examination promoted to 1st division of 1st class. I was 
certificated in drawing, vocal music, elementary science, 

■ magnetism and electricity, agriculture, hydrostatics, 
and hydraulics. The following are extracts from the 
reports and observations of the National Board s in- 
spectors on St. James’s National School Year 1887— 
J Moran, LL.D.— The teachers have faithfully dis- 
charged their respective duties dining the past year. 
The “moral tone is good; discipline and order satis- 
factory. 1888 — J. Moran, LL.D. — The moral tone, 
order, and discipline are excellent. The school m every 
jo n wnr satisfactory state. 1889 — Mr. W. 


Repcbt 76, 1909. 

p go Mr Kelly “ The teachers are a deserving 

body of’ public servants. They discharge their duties 
with zeal and efficiency, and a special word of praise 
is due to the assistants in Belfast, who perform then- 
arduous duties with unflagging energy. The principals, 
too, are teachers of high character, and, with a few 
exceptions, they set an example of skill and devotion to 

<1U p y '59.— Mr. Keith : — “ The teachers continue to give 
evidence of a desire to improve their acquaintance 
with the new subjects introduced in recent years. . . • 
Preparation for work and the keeping of progress records 
:are customary now.’ 

P. 60.— Mr. LaveUe " The teachers as a body are 
faithful in the discharge of their duties. Marked zeaL 
.and ability in the teaching and training of children 
are met with.. .... Many of them work under 
• untoward circumstances. .... Many of tne 
teachers of infant schools have spared neither time noi 
expense in fitting themselves for the teaching of infants 
on up-to-date lines.” 

P 6*2 —Mr Kelly ‘ I have calculated the per- 
ventage of schools that have obtain*! “oscellent, 
'■vet? good," etc. , and find that the results are 
practically the same as they were two years ago. About 
25 per cent, of them are marked very good or 
"excellent,” and about 73 per cent, not lower than 
"good.” Nearly 25 per cent, come under the head of 
“fair." . . . In schools where there are regularly 

constituted infants’ departments good work is also 
done, but in many cases the facilities for the training 
of infants are neither adequate nor suitable. 

I also wish to give this census regarding reports on 
schools, taken by Revs. A. S. Woodward, Ballysillan, 

and Dr. Bingham, Dundonald, showing the number of 

, i" VAAH A With 1904-6 : 


order, and discipline are excellent, xnc 

respect is in a very satisfactory state. 1889— Mr. W. 

P Headen.— 1 am pleased to report that this school, 

a -d bv the results of this examination, has been 
ucted with creditable efficiency since last -in- 
spection. The pupils answered well in all subjects, 
both ordinary and extra. Any little weakness tnat 
appeared I have brought immediately under the notice 
of the teachers, who all seem most earnest and devotee 
to their work. The order of the Schwland general 
deportment of the pupils aio good. 1890— Mr W P. 

Headen.— This school has been conducted with excel- 
lent efficiency during the past year. T1 l e .£® n “* 
answering in all the obligatory subjects of the pro- 
gramme was highly satisfactory. Music, drawing and 
algebra have also been well taught, and on the whole 
the work done in this school is most creditable m re- 
spect of both quality and quantity. The industrial 
training of the girls is also efficiently conducted, a 
, h .oQiVinl ar nf their work was 



Reports 

received. 

to ‘ 1 

jl 

I'll 

Per- 

centage. 

No. showing 

Improvement. 

Presbyterian 'J 

1 158 ' 

74 ' 

I =46-8 1 

17=10-7 per cent 

E. C. Schools, 

99 

47 

j =47-4 

j 6= 6-0 „ 

Totals, 

257 

121 

=47- 

j 23=8-2 


training of the girls is also emoieuuy ~ 

number of creditable, samples of their work was 
exhibited during the examination by the senior girls. 
The order and tope are good. ISOl—Mt.- W. P- 
Headen.— The general answering at this examination 
has, as usual, been excellent. All subjeets have re- 
ceived careful attention during the year, mid the teach- 
ing has been conducted with creditable efficiency m all 
departments. The specimens executed M fc ex- 
amination and the articles of wearing apparel made 
during the vear by the senior girls and exhibited to-day 
afford satisfactory proof of the effic^ney w^h which 
the industrial training is earned on. Vocal “usm also 
is well taught. Order and tone are good. 1892— Mi. 

J P Dalton. — The school is carefully taught and in a 
high state of efficiency in every respect. A standard of 
excellence is maintained in the proficiency ; the requi t 
ments of order and discipline are wefi fulfflled, the 
house and premises are suitably kept. The lesults of 
the inspection altogether have been most satisfactory. 
1893— Mr. J. P. Dalton— The school lias progressed 
well during the past year, and the usual excellent 
standard of proficiency has been maintained. Ordei 
and discipline are quite satisfactory. Jbe house anti 
premises are in thorough repair. 18M-Mr. J. P- 
Dalton. — The results of the examination have, as usual, 
been most satisfactory, and the school continues m a 
high state of efficiency. The state of order and dis- 
cipline leaves nothing'to be desired. Th^fcouse and 
nvpmises are in thorough repair. 1895— Mi. J. P. 

Dalton —The progress for the past year has, as usual, 
been most satisfactory, and the proficiency continues 
23l2& every respect. The. state of ! evde. and fcj 
cipline leaves nothing to be desired. The^house and 
promises are very carefully kept. 1896— Mr. 
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Dalton. — The school work continues to be thoroughly 
satisfaetory in all respects. The proficiency is of the 
usual high standard. The state of order and discipline 
leaves nothing to be desired and the house and 
premises are very carefully kept. 1897 — Mr. J. -P. 

Dalton. — The results of the inspection are very satis-, 
factory, and show that the school work is being carried 
on with the same thoroughness and success which have 
marked it for several years. The requirements of order 
and discipline arc also excellently fulfilled. The house 
and grounds are carefully kept. 1898 — Mr. J. P. 

Dalton.— The school work has been done with the usual 
care and thoroughness during the past year, and the 
excellent proficiency previously registered lias been 
fully maintained. All the members of the staff aim at 
high standards in the teaching, and their efforts are 
attended for the most part with commendable success. 
The school is admirably disciplined and well-toned in 
all respects. The house and grounds are carefully kept. 
1899 — Mr. T. P. O’Connor. — The teachers achieved a 
very creditable success in the preparation of the pupils 
• for this examination. Some weakness was shown by 
the first fifth class in the parsing test; but, apart from 
this, the answering, both oral and written, in obliga- 
tory subjects was of a very satisfactory character. The 
attainments of the pupils in optional and extra branches 
were also good. The school affords excellent discipli- 
nary training: A renovation of the schoolrooms is 

desirable. The wall are discoloured and the general 
appearance is wanting in brightness. 1900. Mr. T. P. . 
O’Connor. — An excellent year’s progress has been made, 
and the state of the school as a whole reflects credit on 
the industry and competency of the staff. The cur- 
riculum included singing, drawing, book-keeping, and 
algebra in addition to the obligatory subjects of the 
old programme. The attainments of the pupils in all 
indicated intelligence and careful teaching. The dis- 
cipline is very good. 1901 — Mr. J. Chambers. — Pro- 

gress of pupils “ excellent.” The answering on the 
whole was very satisfactory. 1902 — Mr. W. T. 

Clements. — Progress of pupils 11 excellent.” The 
principal teacher and his staff of assistants deserve very 
great credit for the able, efficient, and painstaking 
manner in which they have discharged their duties 
during the year just terminated. Insp. O.B. — The 
pupils are bright, intelligent, and well-conducted, and 
have received an excellent training in habits of atten- 
tion, patient industry, and devotion to duty. On the 
whole excellent educational progress has been made 
since the last annual examination, and the school is 
now in a most efficient condition. I would be glad if 
the manager would make some structural changes in 
the school building, so as to facilitate the teaching and 
organization of this most important school. 

Nov. 1903 — Mr. D. Mangan. — Progress of pupils 
“excellent.” 

Inspector’g Observation Book. — There appears to be 
no failing off in tbo efficiency of the teaching nor the 
general proficiency of the school. Both are of a very 
high character indeed. The schoolroom wants doing 
up — brightening. Walls are getting dirty. A teacher’s 
desk is badly wanting, and I hope it will be got as soon 
as possible. Another work-table would be a useful 
acquisition. The out-offices should be annually lime- 
washed. Limewashing is required at present, and 
painting of woodwork. 

1904 — Mr. P. J. Kelly. — General condition of school 
“ very good.” 

Inspectors' Observation Book. — The result of this in- 
spection shows that the teachers have worked zealously 
and successfully during the past year. The general 
proficiency was very good, and an excellent tone per- 
vades the school. Discipline was excellent and the 
pupils are polite and well-behaved. There are no 
desks in the infants’ schoolroom. There is no globe 
and no scale map. 

1905 — Mr. P. J. Kelly. — General condition of school 
“ very good.” 

Inspectors' Observation Book. — The school maintains 
a creditable standard of efficiency.. The proficiency 
was in most respects very good, and the discipline was 
very satisfactory. The omission of elementary science 


and mathematics detracts somewhat from the educa 
tional value of tho school. The woodwork needs paint' 
ing and the walls have not been coloured since 190]' 
The infants’ classroom is not well ventilated. At least 
two more windows should admit of being opened. 

Sept. 1906— Mr. P. J. Kelly — Inspectors’ Observa- 
tion Book. — Discipline in the room in which Mr. Lai--- 
mour had immediate charge was excellent. The pupils 
were working quietly and harmoniously. The monitor 
has not yet written any notes of lessons, and criticism 
lessous have not yet been given. These factors will 
have to be taken into account in classifying the school 
As regards pniuting, etc., my suggestions have not yet 
been carried out. 

Jan. 1907— Mr. J. Mangan. — General condition of 
school “ good.” 

Inspectors’ Observation Book. — The general profi- 
ciency in English is very good, in arithmetic and other 
subjects taught it is good. Discipline is excellent and 
the pupils are polite. Lessons on health and habits 
are to be given. Criticism lessons are now given and 
the monitors have the notes of the lessons they give. 
The walls are bare: there should be some pictures and 
flowers to brighten up the place. Painting the walls 
is desirable. There are no facilities for teaching kinder- 
garten nor for teaching elementary science. ° This is 
regrettable as there are members of the staff competent ' 
to give instructions in these subjects. The teaching of 
algebra is sound, though the pupils have not made much 
progress yet in the subject. Two of the assistants 
were absent unwell. 

Inspector’s remarks upon the result of tho Inspection 
of the School. — General condition of school “ good.” - 
The discipline of the school and the tone are excellent. 

Nov. 1907— Mr. J. Fenton. — Goneral condition of 
school “ very good.” 

Inspectors' Observation Book. — “ Very creditable 
work is done in this school, and there is evidence of 
recent improvement. ’ ’ Arithmetic is very intelligently 
taught throughout, but standards VI. and VII. are 
slow at mental calculations. The walls have recently 
been coloured and the woodwork varnished. The 
schoolhouse is now in a very good state of repair. , 
Coloured pictures and some new maps would be an 
acquisition. 

Nov. 1908 — Mr. W. H. Welply. — “ Roll not called- 
at 10.45.” 

Inspectors' Observation Book. — Mr. Larmour was 
called upstairs about some school business, he tells- 
me, and hence the delay. 

Dec. 1908 — Inspectors’ Observation Book — Mr. J. A. 
Cole. — “ The junior room is very poorly equipped.” 

Jan. 1909 — Inspectors’ Observation Book — Mr. W. H.- 
Welply. — “ There is no modulator in the school, no 
scale map, no map of the British Isles, no blank map 
of Ireland. A good globe should be procured. The 
infants are also making good progress, but the equip- 
ment of their room is quite inadequate. I note Mr. 
Cole’s remarks as to the appearance of the school- 
rooms. ” 

June, 1909 — Inspectors' Observation Book — Mr. Wei- 
ply. — “ Clock upstairs out of order.” 

16704. Mr. Harrison. — I think the best plan will 
be if I ask you what are the main points that you are 
going to make, and then you can develop those. Now, 
take the first? — Well, thore is the matter about the 
Belfast deputation to Dr. Starkie, and the replies of 
the chief inspectors, and I would like to go over some 
of the points. 

16705. Will you confine yourself to those that affect ■ 
you personally, or are you giving general evidence? — 
I would like to speak with regard to the whole of the 
inspectors in our group of districts, because. I was one 
of the deputation. 

16706. Are you speaking for the whole Association or 
only on facts that concern yourself, and of which you 
have personal knowledge? — I am speaking of facts that 
I have personal knowledge of. 

16707. That is affecting the teachers. Now, what 
point shall we take first? — The first thing is the report 
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of the deputation at page 195 of the Appendix to the 
First Report of this Committee. 1 have a short state- 
ment here which I will hand in and it will show you 
the points that I refer to. 

16708. This is in answer to the observations of Mr. 
Siangan? — It is in answer to the observations' of the 
iliief inspectors, beginning in the second column of 
p a „e 195. 

V 16709. This is in reply to the observations of the chief 
inspectors? — Yes. With regard to the manner in which 
the complaint from the teachers in the circuits around 
Belfast was received and treated officially, I would 
point but that the official tone and temper is clearly and 
tersely stated at page 197 of the Appendix to the First 
Report of the present Vice-Regal Committee as 

follows : “ The growing intolerance of authority, so 

noticeable nowadays in all classes of subordinates, 
probably lias a good deal to do with the present move- 
ment.” The end of the paragraph in which these 
words occur leads me to infer why it was unnecessary 
to issue any circulars from the Education Office direct- 
ing inspectors to raise the standard of their require- 
ments. When one inspector was removed to an un- 
comfortable circuit, because his justice in awarding 
•' merit marks ” caused too great a drain on the in- 
adequate sum in the hands of the Commissioners, and 
available for distribution under the head of increments, 
many others would take care to avoid his mistake. 
The chief inspectors are mistaken when they assume 
that the teachers about Belfast “arraigned” the in- 
spectors. The teachers simply complained that they 
were not receiving justice and they believe tbeir com- 
plaint to be well founded. The census taken by the 
Revs. Woodward and Dr. Bingham, which is as com- 
plete as volunteers could possibly make it, amply 
•vindicates the position taken up by the teachers. We 
-do not claim that inspectors should be infallible or that 
•inspection should become an exact science, but we 
think if one inspector is made uncomfortable because 
he makes the mistake of overlooking one of the 
thousands of points which he should notice, and thereby 
benefits a teacher, another who makes a mistake which 
•penalises a teacher should be. visited with the same 
; severity as his erring brother. The letter of 14th 
November, 1910, and reply, in the Belfast Teachers' 
Association pamphlet entitled * Inspection and 
Reports on National Schools ” further reveals the 
official mind in the attitude taken up in regard to 
teachers. I have a copy* of this document. This 
further reveals the official mind in the attitude taken 
up in regard to teachers. These teachers are not to 
know for three years at a stretch whether the authority 
exercised over them is favourable or otherwise, and 
consequently in the growth of the evil plant intolerance 
will be delayed, which is the next most desirable issue 
-to entire prevention. The two chief inspectors were 
present at the interview of the Belfast deputation with 
Dr. Starkie, and consequently knew that the teachers 
present made no statement such as was aascribed to 
them, that Irish favourable school reports generally had 
risen by 8 per cent., while the Belfast ones had gone 
down 23 per cent. I will read you the concluding part of 
Mr. Wyse's letter of 17/2/’ll in the Belfast Teachers’ 
pamphlet* in reply to Mr. Knight, in which he says : 
“ I am inclined to think that names of the speakers 
on behalf of the deputation have not been correctly 
given in all eases, and that the report of Mr. Larmour s 
Opening statement is not altogether accurate. You and 
your friends will probably be able to make any correc- 
tion that may be necessary on these points.” Now, 
we made these corrections, and when we made the 
corrections they were put in the footnote, notwithstand- 
ing that the Chief Inspectors were present at the 
time the figures were quoted and notwithstanding 
that Dr. Starkie had a copy of the figures before 
'him, and was following up closely the statements that 
were made. The chief inspectors in this reply of 
theirs in your Appendix at page 195 point out in the 
second paragraph of it at the’ very end, “ and finally 
they handled statistics in such a way as to make them 
quite unreliable.” Now, we did not' handle statistics 
in any way except to present them in the way they 
“were in the Board’s Blue Book. We did not attempt 


* Vide Appendix XLV, 


to manipulate those figures in any way. We exactly 
gave them as they were there, and if you like 
you can contrast them with how the chief 
inspectors managed the figures, and you will see 
the way they take up a scale of points and 
award points for “excellent,” “very good,” “good,” 

" fair,” “ middling,” and “ bad.” I would call that 
a manipulation. My point is this. You see that it 
ascribed to us that we made a mistake which on further 
computation wc corrected, but what I wish to contend 
now is that we made no mistake, and wherever a 
mistake was made it was not with us. 

16710. The Chairman. — That is in putting 8 per cent, 
instead of 4 per cent.? — Yes; but I can prove that the 
error might have happened somewhere else- M>\ 
Wyse in his letter says he believes that the opening 
statement of one member of the deputation (that is 
myself) was not accurately given, and that he knew 
that in other eases there was inaccuracy. I contend 
that Mr. Wyse admits' that it was possible, and as a 
matter of fact, in another part ot the evidence that l 
can adduce contained in your Blue Book, viz., pages 
174 and 181-2, I give the actual figures, 78 per cent, 
and 74 per cent., and I give the figures for all Ireland, 
and it' was utterly impossible for me to use the number 
8 or the number 15. 

16711. You gave those figures at the time?— Yes, I 
did, at the time, and therefore it was impossible that 
I could have said that Irish favourable reports generally 
had risen by 8 per cent, while the Belfast- ones had gone 
down 23 per cent. Mr. Wyse’s letter of 17/2/Tl in 
the Belfast National Teachers’ pamphlet- proves that 
inaccuracies were possible in the verbatim report of the 
deputation to Dr. Starkie, and others than these can be 
pointed out. For example, on page 194 of the Appendix 
to the report of this Committee where ' Mr. Welply 
ascribes to me the insanity of thinking that “ An in- 
spector ought to be able to find out in 10 minutes wliat 
kind a school is." There Is a footnote on page 173 
correcting what appears above. You' see that in the 
middle of second column on 194 he. says : “ Mr. Lar- 
mour thinks an inspector ought to be able to find out 
in 10 minutes what kind a school is.” Now if you 
turn back to 173 you will see in the verbatim report 
of the deputation in the paragraph occupying the 
middle of the first column, “ But we are of opinion that 
an efficient inspector should be a man who could walk 
into a school and find out in 10 minutes what kind the 
school is.” Now, the footnote there is : “ The mem- 
bers of the deputation have since intimated that what 
was intended was ‘ and find out what land the school 
is, but not in 10 minutes as one inspector said he 
could.’ ”' We contend again, with regard to that, that 
that was not a sufficiently satisfactory correction. It 
was I who made the statement, and I have an idea of 
wliat I wanted to say, and I could not possibly say 
what is ascribed to me above. 

16712. Mr. Harrison. — May we take it that you 
never used the words “ in 10 minutes”? — Oh, yes, I 
used those words. You see them down below in the 
footnote, “ but not in 10 minutes as one of the in- 
spectors said he could.” 

16713. Now, will you go on to the next point, be- 
cause the more concise these things are the more effec- 
tive they will be?-— I wish to be as' concise as possible. 

16714. What is -the next point?— I wanted to speak 
with regard to my school outside the general question 
of the schools of the district— what had -happened in 
the case of my school in reference to the observations 
of Mr. Mangan. I think- an impartial reader of the 
notes on St. James’s National School in the years 
1905-6 would conclude that the appearance of the 
schoolroom played a very important part in the award 
of merit marks’ to the school. Personally, I am con- 
vinced that it was the chief factor, as I have stated in 
the Rejoinders]- to the Inspectors’ Observations. Many 
of the comments on the work in my school Were quite 
unknown tci me. Mr. D. Mangan, for' instance, says in 
March, 1911, in his reply to the teachers that he finds 
in his notes on the general inspection of my school in 
1907 that. the oral composition of the infants was weak. 
My note on that is that there was no mention of this 


| Vide Appendix XL VI. 
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for the teacher’s information, by the inspector. Then 
he says : “ (b) Arithmetic in the standard above the 
4th and needlework in all the standards only very fair.” 
In the school report Mr. Mangau says : ‘ ‘ Drawing and 
needlework in the senior standards will require some- 
what closer attention.” Then he says : “ (c) Drawing 
was only middling in the standards above the first, and 
no scale drawing was taught to the senior standards.’ 
In the observation book he says : ** The general pro- 
ficiency in English is very good, and in arithmetic and 
other subjects taught is good.” 

16715. Are you sure that that applies in the obser 
vation book to the result of the same visit? — Oh, yes; 
it is the same visit. 

16716. Any other point? — Well, with regard to kinder- 
garten- it is said I did not draw on the blackboard. I 
used to draw from sheets of paper which some years pre- 
viously had been insisted on by inspectors in all schools 
round about. They found fault with me for not having 
those large drawing sheets, and now they expect draw- 
ing on the blackboard. I am speaking of freehand 
drawing. They expect the teachers to draw on tire 
blackboard. 

16717. Mr. Henly. — W as there any note on that in 
the observation book? — The note that you see in the 
appendix, p. 195, is: 11 Drawing from the blackboard 
was the exception rather than the rule,” and I make 
no comment on that; it is quite correct that I did not 
teacb freehand by drawing copies on the blackboard. 
I used the blackboard to correct, wrong drawing. Then 
he says in his reply : “No kindergarten had been 
taught, though there were over 100 pupils enrolled in 
the 1st standard,” and “ practically no elementary 
science had been taught.” In the observation book 
the remark is that there are no facilities for teaching 
kindergarten or elementary science. Then he says : 

' ■ There are members of the staff competent to instruct 
in this subject." My point with regard to that is that 
these in Appendix, p. 195, are the observations made by 
Mr. Mangan for the information of the Commissioners 
in “Observations” made by the inspectors in reply to the 
teachers, and this note was actually what was written in 
the observation book in the school with regard to those 
matters, and he brings up matters there that you will 
see that the teacher had no notice of whatever at the 
time. 

16718. Mr. Harrison. — What is your objection to (e) 
and (f)* ?— My objection to (e) and (f) is that it should 
have stated when he was giving this to the Commis- 
sioners, that there was no facilities for doing it. He 
leaves it to be inferred in (e) and (f) that it was owing 
to my incompetency or disinclination to take up the 
subject. 

16719. What does he mean by “ there are no faci- 
lities ”? — That means that there was no apparatus, 
that there was no science table, that there were no 
kindergarten desks, nor a table for kindergarten objects, 
nothing whatever to teach kindergarten with. It was 
impossible for a teacher to teach kindergarten or ele- 
mentary science. There was no apparatus ' of any kind. 

16720. Had there not been some grant towards 
apparatus for teaching elementary science? — Yes, but 
our school got none. 

16721. Why not? Was it because it did not apply for 
any?— No, I think it was owing to the fact that the 
Commissioners in the early instances (I can only sur- 
mise this from what some teachers told me) only made 
grants to the poorer schools. 

16722. And yours was not regarded as poor? — Ours 
was not regarded as a poor school. 

16723. You say it had absolutely no income, or that 
the income was only just sufficient to keep it going? — - 
Yes. 

16724. It was an extremely well-to-do district? — 
It was formerly, but all the people who formerly at- 
tended our congregation, the wealthier people, have 
gone to St. Peter’s, higher up the Antrim Road. 

16725. They are still living near? — But they do not 
attend our Church, and we ^ have not their money. 

16726. That is your reply to Mr. Mangan? — Yes. I 
wish to put in, in my evidence, what I have already 


said in the Rejoinders! of the teachers. In order to 
save time I would wish to bring it before you now. 

16727. That is "Mr. Larmour ’s Reply ’ ’ ? — I wish to put 
that in as part of my evidence to save time.. While I do 
not regard the inspectors’ criticism of the seven mem- 
bers of the deputation in charge of the memorial from 
Belfast circuits as in any sense a reply to the statements, 
made in the memorial or by the deputat-ionists, I do nob. 
think this criticism should pass without notiee. Many of 
the comments now made on the work in my school are 
quite new to me. Although Mr. Mangan now says 
“ The- oral composition of the infants was weak,”' 
neither at the time of his visit (January, 1907) nor in 
his minute afterwards received, did he make, for the 
teachers’ guidance, any reference to this alleged defect. 
Again he now says : “Arithmetic in the standards above 
the 4tli, and needlework in all the standards were only 
very fair,” but at his inspection he wrote, “ The general 
proficiency in English is very good. In arithmetic 
and the other subjects taught it is good.” Further,, 
he says : “ Practically no elementary science had been 
taught,” but in the observation book he wrote : “There 
arc no facilities for teaching kindergarten, nor for 
teaching elementary science.” With regard to Mr.. 
Mangan's further observation, I beg to reiterate what 
I have already said in the Teachers’ Rejoinders.* 
Neither Mr. Welply nor Mr. Kelly, when referring to 
the drawing of the junior infants on slates instead of 
paper, informed the Commissioners in March, 1911, 
that there were no junior infants’ desks, and therefore, 
the change to. paper work could not bo carried out. I 
am referring now to the Inspectors’ Observations. In 
addition to the points brought out by Mr. Welply, .and 
mentioned by me in tlie Teachers’ Rejoinders, there is 
a note made by him in the observation book on his 
visit on the 6th of April, 1908. It runs : “ The fourth 
year monitress’s teaching of second reading to-day was 
very unskilful.” The monitress he referred to there- 
must be the one who was in her last year but one,, 
namely the second year, of her three years’ course. 
He further compared this monitress' to one in her first 
year, and wished to know why the former was less 
skilful thau the latter. I replied that the former was- 
an intermediate school pupil, while, the latter was the 
product of the National school. Ho did mot see why 
the difference in experience should make this marked 
difference in skill, in other words that a person who had 
experience as a pupil for 8 years in a National school 
should understand and be able, to practise its- 
methods of teaching much better than a pupil from 
an intermediate school where there are no trained 
teachers, and after the latter person had seen 
National school methods for only two years. It 
is little wonder that clever men of great scholar- 
ship like Mr. Welply never attempt to exemplify 
how a teacher should treat a subject when they con- 
demn methods they find in use. Not having received 
adequate training in the education of young, people, 
they might well fear to have their own ideas of the 
proper treatment of any subject canvassed by earnest 
trained men and women of long experience. I 
contend that gentlemen like Mr. Welply coming into 
a school do not sympathise very much apparently with 
the elementary school teachers, owing to the fact, I 
presume, that they do not know the difficulties. Now, 
I contend that that instance that happened in my own 
school showed to a large extent why it was that Mr. 
Welply would not sympathise with the teachers. Ho 
thought that this teacher from an intermediate school, 
this junior teacher who would be fully qualified to 
become an assistant in a National school in another 
year, ought to be a better teacher than an ordinary 
monitress who had four years still to go before she 
would be called a qualified teacher and who had seen 
some eight years of the teaching of National schools, 
and who had had experience of it as a- pupil. There 
is only one other piece of evidence with regard to what 
happened in my school that I wish to put in in addition 
to what it has already bfen agreed should be published 
in the Appendix, that is the statements made by in- 
spectors with regard to the equipment of the school 
and the appearance of the school walls. It is essential 
that that should be part of my evidence, because it 
proves my contention I think that the inspectors were 
thinking very largely oi the appearance of the school, 
and of the premises, and this is further evidence on the 


* Fide Appendix VIII. t Vide Appendix XLVI. 
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Doint. Mr. Kelly, the inspector of the school, 16737. You understand that if cookery were intro- 
writes on the 13th of November, 1911, to. the present duced into the school it would be the managers 
m-tnaeer of tlie school, Mr. Collins, and he says : “ It business to supply the equipment? — Legally tire 

so happened that I called at St. James’s School and manager would supply all the equipment of the school, 

discussed with the staff the question of introducing unless the National Board undertook to do it. ' 

(•nokerv imder a guarantee that if the equipment is 16738. And you know of no justification for that 
nrovided other objections will vanish. The proper remark of Mr. Kelly’s?— I know of none whatever, 

person to teach this subject is Miss Larmour. Firstly, " There may not be much available for distribution 

cho is the best qualified, and secondly, when the infants among the stafi for the first year, but in subsequent 

dismissed at 1.30 she will be free to do it in the years the case would be different. The house which 

> wor i c ” Now, that is a mis-statement. The supplies the equipment may be willing to give, say, six 

infants are not dismissed at 1.30. It is only the months’ credit at 5 per cent.” There is only one other 

iunior infants who are dismissed at 1.30, and Miss point with regard to ray school that Iwish to men- 

I, armour would not be free to take up that work at 1.80 tion, and that is where m your appendix Mi. Kelly s 

owing to the fact that she still hud the senior infants, observations are given on my school in P a 2« ^ 

ami had to teach drawing and writing, and she had one second column. Mr. Kelly mentions quite a number 

half of the needlework of the school, and she could not of things in connection with my school there as things 

very well teach needlework, and either drawing or that had been noted in the Observation Kook 


half of tho needlework of the school, and she could not of things in connection with my school there as things 
verv well teach needlework, and either drawing or that had been noted m the Observation Book 
writing at the same time that she was teaching cookery. 16739. Mr. Henhy. -W ill you look at Rule 120, 
16708 The Chairman.— Had the inspector made the clause 6?— I would not take it that that meant equip- 


do this?— No, he had not. because it won t 

16729. Mr. Harrison. — He said he discussed with quire to equip a 


tbe staff. I presume that means that ho discussed 
with you? — No, he was not with me; he did not dis- 
cuss with me this question of dismissing the infants, 
was never discussed with me. 

16730. Well, did lie discuss the question of cookery 


.open every year. You won’t i 
ikery class every year. 


16740. Mr. Harrison.— You say R. 120, section 6, 
does not apply to the preliminary expenses ?— The- 
preliminary expenses of providing a gas stove and 
cookery table. 

16741. That is a matter that we need not discuss. 


with you?— Not with me. He may have done it, but B the ‘ wa „ there i s a point that appears to come 
not with me. My sister told me that ho spoke to her. ^ here, and that is how far the merit marks were 
16731. Bub you have no recollection that he discussed a ff ec ted by the state of the buildings ? — I take it that 
it with you?— I am perfectly convinced that I never wbenever cookery and elementary science and other 
had a discussion with him about it. subjects like that were not introduced the inspectors 

1G782. Then -discussed with the stud" means “dis- considered the school was not ail efficient one, that 
caused with Miss Larmont "?-It must mean that. the schools were inefficient to the extent that they 
' 16788. But surely the question ot introducing a new had not introduced them. 

“M^kT S; h 3."You ‘see mJ 

why two assistants Mta charge ot on. cooker;, Haugen " io not 


subjects like that were not introduced the inspectors 
considered the school was not an efficient one, that 
the schools were inefficient to the extent that they 
had not introduced them. 

16742. Let us keep to one thing, and not mix up 
elementary science with dirty walls. You see Mr. 


T Klmnlrl think so. “ There is no reason whatever elementary science with dirty waJis. iou see, * • 

uhv two assistants should have charge of one cookery Maugan makes the observation, The dirty walls 

my Sleet'ion rf that took pkcfwitt .ega?d°to‘that what^he wrote 

because it was only through my sister that I came I T) “ >clloollo „ m needs doing up, brightening. IV alls 
anything about it. getting dirty"; and in January, 1907, that is 

16734. And that evidently referred I presume to Miss over three years afterwards, he writes, without 

Larmour?— Yes. ” The infant room is quite suitable, the wallg rece iving attention of painters in the mean- 

and if tables are required trestle tables would probably time> Wa]ls requ ire to be painted and some pictures 

be the best, because they could be put aside when not should be got to brighten up the room. My com- 

required.” I wish to say with regard to that, that ment ig , how can he seriously think that I do not 

more than half the room iB taken up with the -infants be1ieve that the walls had to do with the mark that 

desks, and I do not think that those infants desks he in f ace of his observation? Mr Mangan 

would be suitable for senior girls, who are learning sugg ests further on that “ The mark would probably 

cookery, to sit. Further, there is very little space m have been higher if the principal had mack an honest 

tbe infants’ room left for these tables to be put m, effort to teach in the spirit of the new system rather 

and there should be a press to hold cookery requisites. than follow that of the old He , 

Thev have a press to- hold some china ware used for ] m0 w that I devoted time and fee at Belfast lechmcal 

afternoon meetings, and they have an organ case to hold i nst itute to improve myself in those branches of draw- 


the organ that is used in Sunday School in the place, ing w hich had been neglected durum my training 
and a eas stove would have to be erected, so that I do un der the supervision of the National Board s Officers, 
pot think that it would be at all a suitable morn, and „„ d this occurred before the Board made a mm to 
I do not think anv people at all - who know anything be]p teachers in the new system. When the Board 
about cookeiv aS«ements, and where girls go to see di( f star t classes in “ Hand and Eye and elementary 

demonstrations would think it was a proper one; so science I attended them also. These facts enable one 

that as re cards’ the time of teaching the subject and to set a correct value on Mr. Mangan s opinion that 

the freedom of Miss Larmour, and as to the suitability my “ own attitude towards it (the, new system) seemed 

of the room on these three points' I contend that Mr. to be that of a passive resister. If Mr. Manage 

Kellv i^not correct The next point is the fees. held the views he now expresses why did he not con- 

-t4 ™, » S» &££!£»$, 2*3 

v^ P Sou° tM ff“t...ment should go into tho "diMpllno of tho school 

"5™“' Did you understand it iu that wayS-Yes, I 18743 That is your reply to that charge J-That is 

understood that if the teacher taught any extra subject my reply. .. 

like Irish or mathematics, or cookery or laundry the 1674 4. Have you any other point ?-The only other 

teacher should get the fee for teaching as a reward foi int is that Mr. Kelly on page 185, second column, 

the extra trouble half way down, states a number of Hungs such as 

*738. Drom what fond would the equipment tome* 

4 h «thT P 7t°oS r^uTpmenrS the school. This gaxdto my affiool and h.^asked 

was the great trouble. 
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him tliat I had not received any book from the Com- 
missioner in which to record the time. He said, 
"Could you not put it in the Roll Book?” I said, 
“' I do not see any place in the Roll Book to record 
the time. I have kept the teachers’ attendance in the 
Roll Book iu the way in which we record the pupils’ 
attendance with, the ‘ absent ’ and ' present ’ marks. 
That is all that we have been accustomed to do or been 
asked to do by inspectors previously ” ; and he said, 
“ Why don’t you obey the instructions you got?” and 
I said, " Wliat instructions?” and he said, ‘ Didn’t 
you get a paper from me about entering the time?” 
I said, “ I believe that I have a paper that I got from 
you with regard to entering the time, but on that 
paper there was nothing in the shape of instruction.” 
It wound up by saying, “ It is advisable that teachers 
should enter their time at entering and departing 
from the school,” and I pointed this out to him, that 
I did not consider that that was an instruction. In 
any case I said I was waiting to get a book from the 
Board, and he said, “ You must be very innocent,” 
and I said, “ I don’t think I am very innocent with 
regard to that, because I was in the model school 
service and they have a book to enter the time of the 
teachers there, and when I got this paper from you 
saying that it was advisable for teachers to enter the 
time I presumed that the Commissioners would send 
down a book similar to that used in the model 
schools.” 

16745. And may I take it that there is no official 
time book? — There is no official time book. 

16746. And is there anything in the regulations 
providing that there should” be one ? — It says, teachers 
should enter their time, but it does not say whether 
the teachers are to enter it on a slip of paper or in 
a book. 

16747. But it is in the regulations that you are 
expected to enter it? — Oh, yes:, quite recently it came 
out, and I wish to say that I have done it from the 
time that Mr. Kelly called on the 4th of November. 
I said, “ How would you like the thin" done, Mr. 
Kelly ; if you instruct me how you • wish it done I 
think I can do it?” (The Witness here explained 
the method suggested by Mr. Kelly, and adopted by 
liim, of entering the times of arrival and departure.) 

16748. The Chairman. — You did that even before 
the interview ? — Immediately after Mr. Kelly in- 
structed me to do it I did so. 

16749. Mr. Harrison. — But Still before Mr. Kelly’s 
instruction to you it was in the regulations? — It was 
in the regulations, but there was no book in which 
to do it. 

16750. The Chairman. — You are keeping this time 
now? — Oh, yes, I am. 

16751. And have you got a book from the Commis- 
sioners? — No; I did it in accordance with the in- 
structions Mr. Kelly gave me. Mr. Kelly instructed 
me to do it in the Roll Book of children’s attendance, 
and if you saw a sample of it you would understand 
that it is not a satisfactory matter and that there is 
no space to put in, say, three figures, and the result is 
•that one day’s attendance is on the top of another day’s 
attendance. 

16752. Mr. Harrison. — It might have been kept on 
a sheet of foolscap ? — Oh, ' yes, it might have been. 

16753. But in this case he is technically right in 
saying tliat you did not do that?— I am not sure that 
it was in the regulations at that time. 

16754. At any .rate it is a very small point?— The 
only other point that I wish to refer to is that I 
asked Mr. Kelly a question in the course of the depu- 
tation to the Resident Commissioner: — “I wish to 
direct your attention to one of the complaints made 
by Mr. Kelly against my teaching, that I did not do 
a sufficient amount of the school work.” You will 
find that on page 180, about the 4th or 5th paragraph. 
1 '• had requested- the Resident Commissioner, Dr. 
Starkie to allow ine to put the question. I said to Dr. 
Starkie; “ I will put it through you,' and you can 
decide. ” I asked Mr. Kelly 'did he decide in my school 
that an assistant should have charge ’ mainly' of the 
3rd and 4th standards, that afiother assistant, Miss 
Brown, should have charge’ of the 5th standard, and 


ail the writing of the 1st and reading of the 2nd to 
be under my care while I had charge of the 6th and 
7th standards, in October, 1906.” To that Mr. Kelly 
said, “ I cannot answer that question without refer- 
ring to my notes. If I could answer all those ques- 
tions without referring to my notes about every 
school I visited I should have a prodigious memory.” 

16755. You were asking about occurrences of five 
years before? — Yes, but I wish to say with regard to 
that, that in his reply to the teachers after that depu- 
tation he was pointing out to the Commissioners that 
I had not done my work properly, and he continued 
to make that statement, and I have documentary 
proof in my bag here of my sending forward to Mr. 
Kelly a copy of my time table at that time. The time 
table was exactly as he had fixed it in October, 1906. 
His reply to me finally on the 1st of November, 1906, 
was, “You may inform the manager.” 

16756. You are going into something to which there 
is no reference in this paper. This is extraneous 
matter?— He refers to this matter. 

16757. Where does he I'efer to it? — You see the 
ninth charge on page 185, where he speaks of defec- 
tive organisation in my school. The point about or- 
ganisation that Mr. Kelly made was that I had only 
taken the 6th and 7th standards and that I had given 
the two assistants in my school from the 1st up to 
the 5th standard. I am adducing now, in proof that 
that was inaccurate on his part, the fact that I prac- 
tically had the same time table that had been in use 
so far as division of the work amongst the staff was 
concerned, the same that he had authorised in. 
October, 1906. and I have the document here that he 
.sent me in reply to the time table that I forwarded 
to him at tliat time. 

16758. Are you following the time table that he 
had approved or practically approved ? — So far as 
organisation is concerned. Organisation means the 
number of classes that each teacher has and they 
amount of work they have and how it is divided up, 
and I was following that exactly. 

16759. Mr. Henly. — Was the number of pupils in 
the class approximately the same ?— Approximately 
the same ; it was some 20 at the time under my care, 
at the time that he approved of the time table,' and 
there were 17 at the time that he found fault with 
me. 

16760. Then you are certain that the defective or- 
ganisation that he mentions referred to that, because 
it is stated here in general terms ? — Oh, yes, that is 
what was referred to. 

16761. Did he call your attention to any case of 
defective organisation apart from that distribution 
of the work amongst the staff?— It was not until the 
Commissioners’ publication came out with the obser- 
vations of the inspectors that I knew that there was 
any fault found. 

1G762. There was no fault found with it until it 
was found in these observations? — He had mentioned 
it in the niinute that came down from the Board, and 
1 had spoken to him previously about it. I have 
pointed out to him that he had scarcely done -me 
justice. * 

16763. But are you quite sure that the defective 
organisation only referred to the distribution of the 
pupils among the staff? — That is all he spoke to me 
about. He did not introduce the matter to me. At a 
subsequent visit I brought the matter up. I said. 
“In the Minute that has conic down from the Board 
you state, Mr. Kelly, that I am only teaching the 
6th and 7tl> standards and the two assistants in the 
school have from the 1st up to the 5th,” so that I 
introduced the subject to him at a subsequent visit; 
and he then said. “Well, what do you complain' 'of ? > 
and I said, “ I complain of the fact that it is F who 
have charge' of the 1st and 2nd standards with _the 
exception of two half hours for each teicher per day, 
that they teach reading in one half hour And arith- 
metic in one half hour to the junior standard', and 
that during tlie rest of the time they are in .the.'hands 
of a monitress under my supervision-, and I. am \vholly 
responsible for them.” 
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lf.7C4 You are aware, of course, that latterly the 16777. Who allows the use of the schoolroom for 
miu'etora have been insisting on what they call the that purpose >— '1 he manager. 

finable tripartite and double bipartite system. Had 16778. And did you protest . —I have pointed 
ft° anv reference to any regulation of that kiild ? — Oh, to him that they are wrecking the furniture and 
no* none whatever. It had reference to the fact that dragging the desks into another room and diagg ng 
“nsidered that I was giving tho assistants too them across the floor, and the result is that they arc 

V6 M 5Sd the manager pays no attention ?-He 
him n at P this visit that I had charge of the 1st and says that he does not like to interfere, and that the 
Sd standards with the help of a monitress. With Boys’ Brigade is doing good work, and he does not 
thp exception of two half hours for each teacher per like the idea of having it stopped, 
the excepuon oi iw , 16780. In a matter of this sort is there not an ap- 

da L» Hd tTatreTerrldtf nothing e lse?-When peal to the National Board? -Not that I am aware 

I. S&t the gd **•? **&<£. £ %£& I 

would have pointed . it out tc me. , , .. • imt>0BSlb i {! to get any- 


Mr . HABRisoN.-Then wo may take it that quite shaky , . and that it is impossible to «r 
'our interpretation of what lie means by de- tiling like fair writing or drawing done on th 


that is your interpretation of what lie means by de- ™ 

^ ^ n ° W haVing y0U1 ' ditions^ under whi 
a ' 16767. The* next point is about written exercises. 16782. The Bish 
T he statement is that they were carelessly executed, to keep the door 1 
caSlSy marked! or not marked at all!-He fennd a Boys' Brigade air 
“ .X, weiaes that had not been care- should be handed 


school and the state of the desks, that the desks are 
quite shaky, and that it is impossible to get any- 


16781. Your answer to that is to point out the con- 
ditions under which you were obliged to work. 

16782. The Bishop op Ross. — Would it be possible 
to keep the door locked till someone m charge of the 
Boys’ Brigade arrived on the scene, and that the key 




escaped. 

16768. In your class or that of 


for it and the door is opened half an hour before the 
time. i n o • 

16783. Do the windows get broken with football?— 


in own class it was 16783. Do the windows get broken witn loot ban <— 

“ W^k broMh"? under yonr notice, I presume! They get broken with pebble, often at Sunday school 

sx&i rgiJeitrrr^ i8 _ — 

i s& r„rs “^S'dSg 'fits ”»w 

the time I am away The, inspectors at tlu .present Bes Hi „ IS0K ,_I do not think we need go 

SAX xx- 


>r noil-vested ? — It is non-vested. 

16785. So that the manager has absolute control ?— 


= 4 W ° n “ B “ hU Wd" that 

‘ Sm The next thing is tojMng ^ 1 iKl.^^^yom'^stantaf-None of the. 


wi 3? artsaas f ¥ £15'-”“-'*” 

s d rext^°tM‘L CTA as ‘SfnSfg sS 

„p in the P practical work of the mathem. ice sub- “ at I X “w.Ta 

]ects. I say it cannot be 'lonc Mv. only’ having very natural thing for the Commissioners to start al! 
!XllXl?«XXS35SSS , XS these things, but V big mrstake that I think they 

in the week He said that two half Imnrs ™nld not start classes in drill !-No. 

be sufficient for the purpose. I explained that it had . ~ . « 

been sufficient under the results’ system when we were 16790. In fact it was to be left to voluntary efiort ? 
earning results from teaching Algebra and teaching —Voluntary efiort on the part of the teachers; and 

Geometry. that is the reason why this was irregular. Then is 

16771. And certain definite tests were applied in no regular system. Some teachers are teaching drill 

those elays ? Yes. one way and others teaching another way. 

16772. And yon knew that you would have certain 16791. The Chairman.— I s there anything recom- 
definite tests applied?— In those days what you were mell ded to the teacher about preparing himself in 
expected to do was to do a certain amount of men- order to teach this subject ? — There was not at that 
suration. . time, the time of this complaint. 


expected to do was to do a certain amount of men- 
suration. 

16778. How long did you give to Geometry in t le 16792. There is one other question I wanted to ask 
week?— I gave two half hours. ■ . , , TO u. I find that in one -of these documents you bear 

ib^ 4 Apart from Algebra?— Apart fiom^getea. to tlie courtesy of the inspectors?— No, I 

Orrier the results system I have given the same Mr y bnt j am qu it» wUling to do it now 

Wei ply said two half hours would not be sufficient, 

that the work could not be done in' two half hours. 7 * , T l„ . . 0 t _ 

16775. That is not Mr. Welply, but Mr. Kelly?— 16793. I Rave it down here, but I may be mistaken 
Mr. Kelly refers to that, but Mr. Welply refers to it as to the person who said it. Have you any com- 
alg0 J plaint to make ?— My experience of the inspectors has 

16776. May we pass on to the statement, “Mr. Larmour been that they are courteous, takmg them all round, 

made no efiort to brighten the rooms with pictures Occasionally I have seen some grufiness and some uu- 

or plants”?— That is quite conect. The reason patience, but I have no complaint to make on that 

why I did not do anything in the way of brightening ground. As a rule I have found' them courteous. Mr. 

the rooms with pictures or plants is that we have a Welply was courteous enough, but the only thing 

section of the Boys’ Brigade in our school at night, about him was that he was rather an icicle that 

and’ the boys, before those in charge of them arrive tended to freeze ene. Occasionally we have had rea- 

at the school, play football in the room. That is one son to complain, but I can only remember one m- 


or plants”?— That is quite correct. The reason patience, but 1 have no complaint to maxe on tnat 

why I did not do anything in the way of brightening ground. As a rule I have found' them courteous. Mr. 
the rooms with pictures or plants is that we have a Welply was courteous enough, but the only thing 
section of the Boys’ Brigade in our school at night, about him was that he was rather an icicle that 

and’ the boys, before those in charge of them arrive tended to freeze ene Occasionally we have had rea- 

at the school, play football in tlie room. That is one son to complain, but I can only remember one m- 
of the reasons why maps were not suspended in the stance of an inspector who was. coarse m my school 

school. We could not have pictures or plants in the to either a member of the staff or the pupils. The 

school or maps suspended in consequence of this. poor man is deceased now. ^ 
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Mr. John Edward Larmour, examined. 


[Continued. 


16794. Have you brought, before us all the points 
you wish to bring? — Yes. 

16795. As regards the depression of your profes- 
sional reputation ? — Yes, I believe so. 

16796. Mr. Henly. — Now, in the observations, I 
think, of Mr. Kelly he uses these words : — “ When 
pupils are allowed to write careless exercises, when 
such exercises are carelessly marked or not marked at 
all, when there was a pretence made of teaching 
Algebra and Geometry, and' when the pupils’ eyes 
were allowed to rest on walls and window sills which 
repelled' by their bareness; the atmosphere of the 
school was such that I could hardly commend its 
• -tone.” Now, from that statement did you under- 
stand that the character of the building was taken 
into consideration in marking the tone of your school ? 
— I did, certainly. 

16797. That it was taken into account in an adverse 
sense ? — Certainly ; he says that he could not com- 
mend the tone of the school under those circumstances ; 
that when he saw the pupils’ eyes resting on bare 
walls and window sills that were devoid- of plants he 
•could not under those circumstances commend the 
tone of the school. 

16798. And then he goes on to use tlifse words, 
“The atmosphere of the school was such.” In what 
way was the atmosphere of the school affected by the 
bareness of the wails? — I could not tell you exactly. 

I can only conjecture that the pupils’ aesthetic sense 
was not sufficiently cultivated. 

16799. Mr. Kettle. — Do you understand what it- 
means, because I don’t? — All I can tell you is in my 
reply. I don’t know whether you noticed it in my 
reply or not. 

16800. Mr. Henly. — It is brought in again here 
that kindergarten and elementary science and cookery 
are not taught, although as you say there was no 
opportunity for you to teach them? — Yes ; that is the 
point that I have been making here and in my reply 
given in these “ Rejoinders ” ; but I wanted to try to 
save time by not going over them again because I 
understood that these had been handed in and had 
been accepted. 

16801. Now, in page 194 Mr. Welply says, “On 
the 30th of April, 1908, I visited to test progress in 
Algebra and ■ Geometry. The pupils knew practically 
nothing of Algebra.” Now, how did Mr. Welply 
find out whether they knew anything about it or not ? 
— He gave them a few questions. 

16802. Were they fair?— -I should say that the 
pupils were not then up in Algebra. 

16803. The 30th of April was well on in the school 
year?— Well, it was within two months of the end 
of the school year. There are ten months of the 
working and there were two months still to go. 

16804. And how was it that thev were not well up ? 
—I really could not say at this date. You see I have 
not referred to that at all. I am prepared to let that 
go by the board. 

16805. Then he says, “I found the accounts un- 
marked at 10.45 o’clock ”?— Yes ; well I pointed out 
in what I have handed in here that 1m did not ex- 
plain to the Commissioners when lie was saying that 
that he had written in the Observation Book that 

Mr. Larmour explained to me that ho had to 
go upstairs in order to settle a school matter 
mid was unable to get back to the lower room.” 
We have three rooms in my schpol, and if there 
is anything that occurs in one of the other rooms 
I have to leave my room to go up to help any 
oi the teachers in any way in- regard to any of the 
themselves aild C aSS 1S sittin 2 there doin § work by 

16806. W Mr.- Kurgan sa,s, “When I arrived 
ft.™ S*?? 1 tha mornmg of the inspection and. 
ioi a little afterwards there was such a want of 
earnestness, such apathy, and such an absence of the 
a PPf ei ]t that I feared for the general 
ft? •*«$ a «• this, and not the 
n 1 , had m my mind when the con-’ 

vereation alluded to by Mr.- Larmour took place” 

Mr Mangan doas not say there that there were two 
teachers absent from the school that day, and that 
^ t t i wsr ® was- a laok of the spirit of ' 
work about , the school. In the Observation Book he 


has a remark which I have handed in there that two 
of the teachers were absent, ill. 

16807. And then further on lie attributes the want 
of tone partly to the absence of friendly relations 
between the principal and one of his assistants?— 
There was a lady in the school who was very anxious 
to become the principal owing to the fact that she 
was going on to her pension, and she had almost 
had the matter arranged that she should get the priu- 
cipalship of the school and that- the boys should be 
dismissed from the school and that it should- be con- 
verted into a girls’ school, and. that is what he -is re- 
ferring to as to the friction between the assistant and 
myself. 

16808. And he says here that you did not make an 
honest effort to teach in the spirit of the new system ? 

— I have replied to that already that as a teacher- 
over 40 years of age I went to a drawing class before 
the Commissioners started anything whatever. I 
should not have had to do it. The Commissioners, if 
they wanted efficient teachers, should have provided 
proper means. I had to go and serve an apprentice- 
ship to drawing at over 40 years of age in order to 
fulfil the requirements of the Commissioners, and I 
consider that that was not showing a spirit of pas- 
sive resistance. Further, when the new system came in 
I had some assistant teachers approaching the pension- 
able age, and those teachers knew practically nothing 
about tlie proper way of introducing the later system 
of teaching reading or teaching analysis, and after 
school hours I took those members of my school staff 
and gave them hints as to how these matters were to 
be introduced, and I had to rule out my blackboards 
in the later system to give them a good idea how to 
introduce these matters. 

16809. So that your answer is that you went to 
very great trouble in preparation, and that you 
trained other members of your staff ? — I got books on 
those matters with regard to drawing and object les- 
sons and anything else that I was not thorougiily 
acquainted, with, and I presume that there are not 
20 teachers in all Ireland that have got as many 
books as I have on these subjects, and I can show 
them in my house, and all of them were got after the • 
new system had come in. 

16810. Mr. Kavanash. — We have had some evi- 
dence about the overcrowding of sclvuils in Belfast. 

Is yours overcrowded ?— Oh, mine is not at all over- * 
crowded. I have plenty of room ; I could accommo- 
date 60 more children than I have at present. 

16811. The. Chairman.— Y ou have 140?— I have 
slightly over 140, and I could accommodate slightly 
over 200 at 10 square feet. 

16812. Then the mark was not reduced on account 
of overcrowding? — Oh, no. 

16813. You attribute the lowe ring of the mark to 
the building defects in the school ? — Mainly the equip- 
ment. The building is a good substantial building, 
but it looked rather dingy because it had not been 
repaired or painted or coloured in any way for five 
or six years, and in the evidence that I have handed 
in with regard to tlie repairs of my school it is 
pointed out there year after year, if you wish I 
will read extracts from year to year from the reports, 
but I thought by handing it in it would be taken as 
part of my evidence and would save time. 

16814. Who is the manager? — The present manager 
is the Rev. T. G. Collins. 

16815. Who. is the owner of the school premises ? — 
The members of the congregation. 

16816. And have you. made any representation to 
him that your salary might have been reduced on 
account of the defective equipment of the school ?— 
When he spoke to me and said that he would like 'that 
s “ ou f d S et a better report on our school I said, 

Well, it is very difficult under the circumstances,” 
and 1 pointed out these things, and he has-been doing 
Ins best to get equipment. He got some new desks in 
and he got some new maps in since these unfavourable 
reports have been made on the school, and he has got 
kindergarten desks in the infants’ school; he has got 
a press and a table for cookery, and lie has made all 
arrangements for. these things to be introduced. He 
also made application to the Commissioners . for ele- 
mentary science to be given; and in the evidence that 
i nave given in I want you to notice that Mr. Fenton 
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raised the report on my school, and it was mainly, I 
believe, due to the fact that the year that he came 
the school had been newly coloured and painted. 

16817. It is well to have that brought out. It is 
fair to the manager ?— Yes. 

10818. The Bishop of Ross. — Cookery has been in- 
troduced? — Cookery has not been introduced' yet, my 
lord; but it is being introduced. 

16819. The equipment has been procured?— Yes 
16820. Mr. Kavanagh. — He allows football in the 
school ? — Well, he finds it very difficult to prevent it. 

16821. Why? -Unless he would come down to 
superintend it himself. He does not like to close 
these boys out altogether. 

16822. The Chairman. — What is the good of put- 
ting in these new desks if you have these youngsters 
playing there — I am afraid that the desks will 
suffer? — I should point out that one of the reasons 
that he does not like to interfere is that those 
young men who run this organisation of the Boys’ 
Brigade are voluntary workers, and he does not like 
,to cool their enthusiasm. 

16823. Mr. Kavanagh. — Still you can quite 

imagine that an inspector seeing dirty walls in the 
school could not give the same mark to it as to a 
bright, cheery, well-kept school?— 'Well, you see that 
it is stated in the circular that inspectors are to take 
unfavourable circumstances into account where they 
might be detrimental to the teacher, and you remem- 
ber that it is an unfavourable circumstance when 
teachers have to work with equipment that is defec- 
tive from any cause whatever. 

16824. The Bisiiop of Ross. — The distinction made 
here was this, that the teacher is not responsible for 
the equipment or for the building ; but anything that 
could be regarded as the cleanliness of the school the 
teacher is responsible for. Well, your school could 
hardly be regarded as a clean, well-kept school with 
.the walls and floor and desks having football marks, 
so I am afraid you would be hold responsible and 
that it would be considered a matter not so much of 
equipment as of the way in which the equipment is 
kept — the keeping of the school and the cleanliness 
of it? — In reply to that, my lord, you will allow me 
•to say that in the last 27 years there have been only 
two initials cut on the woodwork of my school. Yon 
will never find about the floor any bread or used 
paper lying about. I consider that I train the chil- 
dren in habits of cleanliness and neatness. I' give that 
as a reply to that remark, but so far as the teacher is 
concerned, I do say that I could not very well stop 
the . football marks on the -ceiling and on the walls 
because my manager would not allow me to close out 
this evening organisation. 

16825. Mr. Kavanagh. — I think it has been sug- 
gested to us that the inspectors in lowering the marks 
•on account of defective buildings wished to bring 
pressure on the managers through the teachers. Have 
you ever had that suggested to you? — Well, of course, 
the only thing I know is this, that inspectors know 
that teachers who are looking for their increment will 
be quite prepared to spend £5 or £10 if they think 
that doing that will bring them in. an annuity of £10. 

16826. But, on the other hand, when the teacher 
has his increment withheld on account of defective 
equipment would he not go to the manager and com- 
plain ? — He would go to the manager and complain 
if he thought there was any chance of the manager 
providing these things for him. He may do that, and 
if he finds that unavailing, in order to try to secure 
an annuity of £10 or £12 a year' he will perhaps 
spend the money himself, as a large proportion of 
tne teachers round about me have done, and Mr. Kelly 
says that if the teachers do not provide requisites for 
the schools out of their owii pockets he may write on 
this report the bankruptcy of education in Belfast. 
I consider that report of an inspector of our group 
of districts is about the most valuable evidence that 
could be put before the Committee. Mr. Dewar says, 
in 1908, after these reductions had been going on, lye 
say, for at least two years, that the proficiency of the 
schools throughout this whole group Of districts shows 
an upward trend. Now, we want to know how the 
proficiency showed’ an upward trend if the percentage 
-of good reports had fallen from 78 to 74. 


Larmour, examined. [ Continued . 


16827. Mr. Coffey. — Professor Henly quoted for 
you some observations of Mr. Kelly about the tone of 
your school and the children’s eyes resting on bare 
walls. He said he could not commend its tone, but 
in 1904 he reported that an excellent tone prevailed 
in your school ? — Yes, although the same 'conditions 
prevailed. I do not know of any change that there 
was as regards pictures or plants or maps or anything 
else. The school was in the same state. . 

16828. We have had it here that tone was indefin- 
able, but it certainly appears to be not only indefin- 
able but incomprehensible if the conditions were the 
same in your school in 1904? — My contention is that 
Mr. Kelly used the word “tone” in the sense in 
which we all understood it at that time, that was the 
moral tone of the children, how they conducted them- 
selves under examination, how they comported them- 
selves, whether there was any indication of boys un- 
fairly giving an answer that was not theirs, getting 
an answer from a neighbour, or that sort of thing. 

16829. It appears to me incomprehensible that he 
should state that he could not commend the tone on 
account of the walls not being kept as they ought to 
be kept. Have the Belfast teachers formed any con- 
siderable opinion as to whether each school should 
have its own school year? — The majority of the 
teachers think each school should have its own school 
year, and their reason for that is that they believe 
it is exceedingly difficult for any inspector, no matter 
how well trained, even one who has had experience as 
a teacher, to go into a school at the end of three 
months and estimate how much exactly of work has 
been done in those three months, because one teacher 
thinks he should teach rather slowly and perhaps only 
cover the ground in the course of twelve months, and 
another teacher believes it is advisable to go rather 
rapidly through all the course in eight months and 
to devote the remaining two months of the working 
school year to revision. . 

16830. To repetition? — Yes. Thei-e was one point 
in the evidence I have given about Mr. Dewar. The 
inspector says the teachers had not initiative, that 
they followed the inspectors as leaders. Now, I con- 
tend that it is very difficult to get teachers in any 
branch of education not to follow to some extent the 
style of examination that their students or pupils 
are going to meet with, and I think that if inspectors 
when they are going to examine would give such ques- 
tions as would compel the teacher to teach on right 
lines there would be no difficulty at all about having 
good teaching. We believe that we are able to teach 
well in Belfast, and we are striving our very best to 
meet the requirements of the new programme, and 
those reports of the inspectors that I have handed in, 
almost universally would, with scarcely an exception, 
show that. It is only in the case of one inspector in our 
whole district during nine years during which re- 
ports are made, that a doubting t.one was noticed in 
his report, and that is Mr. M'Millan, and Mr. 
M'Millan seems rather reluctant to give any praise. 

16831. That is 1906 ? — Right up to 1909 all the re- 
orts are favourable as to how education is going, 
ut the facts so far as we were, able' to get them are in 
that census that was taken; and, of course, the only 
way we could find out whether the figures for the 
whole of the schools of the district would bear out the 
reports given by the inspectors would be to ask the 
Commissioners to make a return of what the reports 
were on those schools. 

16832. Mr. Henly. — Your contention is that if the 
examination was conducted on right lines the teacher 
would teach on right lines, and if the examination 
becomes mechanical the teaching becomes mechanical? 
— Oh, certainly. The reason why the teachers did. 
cramming in geography on the heights of mountains 
and depths of lakes and that bind of thing was that 
they knew perfectly well that if the children did not 
know these things they would* have been ' condemned 
as being inefficient teachers. The teacher will always 
try to do what he expects the inspector will require. 

16838. Do you think it is an ideal thing that teach- 
ing should follow examination ? — I do not think it is 
an ideal thing at all, but unfortunately it is almost 
universal, as far as I know, in every branch of 
education. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH DAY.— THURSDAY, 17th JULY, 1913. 

, At 23, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

Present : — Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman) ; The Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d., 
Bishop of Ross; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d. ; Mi-. John Coffey; Mr. Heneage 
E. B.. Harrison, b.a. ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter McMurrough Kavanagh, d.l. ; 
Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 


Mr. David Elliott, B.A., Treasurer of the Irish National Teachers’' Organisation, examined. 


16804. The Chairman. — Are you on the retired list- 
now? — Yes, Sir Samuel, I retired about four years 
ago. 

16800. What was your position when you retired ? — 
I was Principal of Madrid Street National School, 
Belfast. 

16806. How many years had you been a teacher in 
the service of the Board ? — I was principal for almost 
45 years. 

16807. And you had been an assistant before that? 
— I never was an assistant; I became a principal at 
once. I was appointed pupil teacher of the Bally- 
mena Model School. 

16S08. So you served the greater part of your time 
under the two systems that preceded this new system ? 
— I served for nine years under the system that pre- 
ceded the results’ system, and then I served for almost 
nine more under this present system. 

16800. So you have seen all three systems ? — All the 
changes. 

16840. And in how many schools have you been a 
principal? — I was a principal in four schools. 

16841. All in the neighbourhood of Belfast? — No, 
I was in one in Craigs, that is beyond Ballymena. 
It was a new school, and I was there for almost two 
years, and then I went to Bushmills, and I was there 
for 19 years, and then I came up to Westbourne in 
Belfast. I was in two schools in Belfast and two in 
the country. 

16842. Who was the manager at Craigs ?— Well, it 
was a farmer in my day, a Mr. Miller. Dr. Buic-k 
afterwards became manager. 

16843. Then that is all of your personal history 
that I need ask you, and you have nothing to add? — 
Well, I have nothing to add. 

16844. You come here as representing the National 
Teachers’ Organisation? — Yes; I understand, Sir 
Samuel, that the teachers you have had here, the 
four from Belfast, were merely represntatives of the 
Deputationists to Dr. Starkie. 

16845. They represented the Deputation to Dr. 
Starkie? — Yes, and now I not only represent the 
Belfast teachers, hut I represent the teachers of all 
Ireland. 

16846. When yon say the Belfast teachers, you 
mean that you represent the local association ? — Yes. 

16847. What is the title of that association ? — The 
Belfast National Teachers’ Association. That was 
the association that got up the memorial to the Board. 

16848. Are you also an accredited representative of 
the National Teachers’ Organisation? — Yes. 

16849. Mr. Kettle. — Is the Belfast association a 
branch? — Yes, it is a branch. 

16850. The Chairman. — Has it an independent 
existence? — No, it is merely a branch of the National 
Teachers’ Organisation. 

16851. What is your position? Are you Chairman 
of the Belfast Association? — I am merely a member of 
the committee. 

16852. I thought you were Chairman?— I was at 
one time, but we change every year. 

16858. Who is Secretary— is ‘it Mr. Knight ?— No, 
Mr. Knight has retired, and there is Mr. Jamison, 
who will be here next week, and Mr. McGill. 

16854. You are a member of the Committee of the 
Belfast Association? — I am. 

16855. And what office do you hold in the National 
Teachers’ Association? — I am a paid Treasurer of the 
Irish National Teachers’ Organisation. 


16856. You are a colleague of Mr. Mansfield, who 
is Secretary? — Yes, he is Secretary. 

16857. And Miss Mahon is the President for the 
year ? — Yes. 

16858. How long have you held the office of Trea- 
surer? — There is an election every year, and this is 
my fourth year. 

— 16S59. And I suppose the business of that office of 
Treasurer is very considerable ?~ -Oh, yes, there is a 
very considerable amount of business to be done. 

16860. Does it involve your travelling to Dublin 
much? — Well, from 12 to 15 times a year. 

16861. And I suppose you have to attend all the 
meetings here? — I have to attend all the meetings of 
the Executive Committee. 

16862. What is the total membership of that organi- 
sation? — It is between 9,000 and 10,000. 

16863. Well, it does not therefore take in all the 
teachers of Ireland ? — Oh, no ; there are a few unasso- 
ciated,. but it is increasing. 

16864. I think the total number of teachers is about 
14,000?— 14,000. 

16865. That is men and women ?— Men and women. 

16866. And, of course, among those 14,000 there are 
a number of assistant teachers? — Oh, yes, a considerable 
number of assistant teachers. 

16867. How many meetings have you in the year ? — 
From eight up to thirteen. 

16868. That is meetings of the General Organisa- 
tion? — Of the Central Committee. We have only one 
meeting of the General. Organisation, that is the annual 
meeting held during Easter week. 

16869. And how often does the Committee meet? — 
The Committee meet here from eight up to thii*teerr 
times a year. 

16870. You have to attend all those meetings?— I 
attend all those meetings. 

16871. I believe you have been President of the 
Belfast Association? — Oh, yes. I was President a 
number of years ago, but we only make the President 
continue for one year. There is another organisation 
that I am president of for a dozen years, but it is 
not officially connected with the Irish Teachers’ Or- 
ganisation; that is an organisation dealing entirely 
with the managerial question. 

16872. It limits itself to the managerial question? 
— It virtually limits itself to the managerial question- 
as far as it affects Protestant teachers. 

16873. How long has that existed ? — For about thir- 
teen years. 

16874. And have you had a great deal to do witlr 
the relations of managers and teachers ?— Oh, yes, a 
vast amount of work. 

16875. And have you taken decided action ?— Well.. 
we have taken, as far as we could, decided action. 
The only action we could take was to expose cases of 
hardship. 

16876. Do you mean hard treatment by managers- 
of teachers? — Meted out by managers to teachers. 

16877. Such as dismissals? — Such as dismissals. 

16878. And have you had many cases of that?— OJi. 
we had a very .large number, but they are getting 
fewer now. 

16879. And in those cases have you carried the 
matter to the National Board? — Oh. yes, we carry it 
to the National Board. 

16980. How were you received , was it by deputa 
tion? — We were received several times as a deputa- 
tion by Dr. Starkie. 
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16881. Did any of the other members of the Board 
ever receive you ? —No, they never did. 

16882. Was- anybody present with Dr. Starkie when 
you were received ?— Well, usually his own private 
secretary was there. 

16883. Were any of the other high officers present? — 
Well. I think, so far as I remember, sometimes one of 
the Secretaries. 

16884. And I suppose in all those cases the com- 
plaint always came from the teacher? — Oh, yes, 
always from the teacher. 

16885. And did you take pains to investigate them 
before you carried the matter to Dublin?— Yes, 
always, but we did not go merely with that particular 
case (except in one instance or so) immediately to 
Dr. Starkie. We went on the general question to Dr. 
Starkie. 

16886. Did you not come up to try and get par- 
ticular grievances removed? — Well, the particular 
rievance of dismissal without any appeal. We have 
one that. 

16887. And did you get satisfaction? — Yes, very 
largely. It is only fair to say that Dr. Starkie re- 
ceived us most sympathetically. 

16888. And was action taken? — Action was taken 
in this way, that the Commissioners now have it in 
their rules that they can investigate any case where 
the teacher makes complaint against the manager. 

16889. And do you take it that that is really one 
of the results of your association? — Oh, yes, we do. 

16890. Is there any other change in the rules which 
is a result of your association ? — Not as regards Pro- 
testant teachers. Of course, I can tell his lordship 
we don’t interfere with the Catholic teachers at all. 
We call it The Protestant Teachers’ Union in order 
to prevent any Catholic managers from imagining 
that we are trying to interfere, with their rights. , 
16891. I understand that the only managers you 
deal with arc the Protestant managers? — Yes, the 
Catholic teachers have accepted the Maynooth reso- 
lutions as a sufficient guarantee for them, and then 
we do not interfere with the Maynooth resolutions at 
all; we only deal with the Protestant managers. 

16892. The Bishop op Ross. — 1 presume most of 
the members of the Protestant Teachers’ Union are 
also members of the General Organisation ?— Oh, yes, 
decidedly. • 

16893. The Chairman. — Were there any other 
changes in the rules that you attribute to the action 
of that organisation of Protestant teachers ?— Only 
those affecting the managerial question. 

16894, You have mentioned one, was there any 
other? — Well, that was virtually the one that we 
wanted. 

16895. That was the most important ?— The most 
important. We had no appeal from the manager at 
all, neither to the Bishop nor to any other person. 
Then we went, as I say, several times to- Dr. Starkie 
and pointed out what we wanted, and not only did 
we point out what we wanted, but we pointed out the 
way in which we thought it could be done'. 

16896. . I understand that in the Catholic schools 
there is a well arranged system of appeal. Has any- 
thing of that kind ever been established -with regard 
to the Protestant schools? — -Well, in some few cases 
it has been established, that is that there is -ah ap- 
peal to the Bishop, but it is only fair to say that the 
Protestant' Bishops have not the same position .with 
regard . to the Protestant managers as the Catholic 
Bishops have with regard, to the Catholic managers. 
16897. It is not recognised in the same way? — No. 
16898. The Bishop of Ross. — It was stated that 
the Church of Ireland Bishops offered practically a 
Court of Appeal just like the Catholic Bishops and 
that the Church of Ireland Managers’ Association 
made, that offer to the teachers, and that' the teachers 
declined to accept the offer?— I do not know that it 
was made in all cases; I think it was made in one 
or two di.oceses,. but not generally. • • . 

16899. It was made in the diocese of Down and 
Connor, was it not? — I am not aware. We would 
not- have accepted it, my ‘lord; at any rate, because of 
the very fact that the Protestant Bishops have not 
the. samp ..position • with' ; regard to • inana'g'ers as ' the 
Catholic. -.Bishops • have. . A Protestant: -'manager fnay 
■snap his. fingers, at the Bishop- 1 - 


16900. You would not say that of some of the 
Catholic managers? — No, T would not. 

16901. The Chairman.— I think I have heard, but I 
am not quite sure, and perhaps you will tell me, was 
there not an attempt of the Presbyterians to establish 
some form of arbitration? — There was. In fact after one 
of our deputations to Dr. Starkie there was a meeting 
convened here by the representatives of the Presbyterian 
managers and representatives of the Church of Ire- 
land managers, and the.y put forward a scheme before 
us. One was that the Bishop or a representative of 
the Presbytery, and then from that down to the 
various officials of the various churches should act as 
referees. 

16902. They did make an attempt to establish a 
court of referees? — They did, but we refused because 
there were none of those courts of appeal that w.e 
looked on as satisfactory. 

16903. Do you regard that change in the rules that 
you got carried out by Dr. Starkie as giving the 
teacher a sufficient defence* as it gives something of 
a court of referees ? — It gives something of a court of 
referees, but it does not give us a complete defence in 
this way. A case lias never been brought up to test, 
whether the Board will interfere in a case of dis- 
missal where there is a referee (say the Bishop of the 
diocese) appointed. We do not know whether they 
would interfere or not. We never had a case of that 
kind. There was a case pending recently in the Co. 
Tyrone, where the Rector of the parish resigned 
through a dispute until the teacher. The Rector re- 
signed the managership and appointed one of the men - 
who were opposed to tho teacher. The teacher refused 
to accept the referee offered by the manager. He 
objected to the new manager as being a personal enemy 
of himself, aiid he appealed to the Commissioners'. The 
Commissioners did not decide whether they would or 
not accept the position of referees as in an ordinary 
case. They came to this conclusion, that he was bound 
to accept referees as offered by the manager. The 
manager would accept no other referee but the ones 
that he offered, and they wore unacceptable to the 
teacher. The Board advised the teacher to accept 
them, and if he was unfairly treated, that then they 
woitld investigate the ease. 

16904. As a Court of Appeal?— As a Court of Ap- 
peal in that case., but that does not establish the 
right in other cases. Supposing a teacher lias a 
Bishop as referee and that he appeals, it does not 
establish whether the. Board would investigate it or 
not. 

16905. May I take it that the result of this is that 
on the Protestant side the attempt to secure a refer- 
ence to a personal authority has failed ? — Has failed ? 

16906. As between manager. and teacher? — Oh, yes, 

I mean as far as the manager and teacher, are con- 
cerned, but I would be far from saying that it has 
failed as far as the Commissioners are concerned. 

16907. I mean a local authority? — Yes, it has 
failed altogether with regard to that. 

16908. Now there is another point bn which, we 
have heard a great deal here, and that is the burden 
thrown upon a teacher for the Cleaning and iipkeep 
of the school. Does that come within, the purview of 
your organisation? — Yes, it does. We have one case 
here that I dealt with myself, and that is the case of 
Mr. Mervyn. I was involved in that. 

16909. And was the investigation of that the- work 
of your Organisation? — It was. 

16910. Aim is- that one of the most serious cases 
that you have had ?— We have had worse cases than 
that. 

16911. In Ballymacarrett ? — In Ballymacarrett. 

That is the .most glaring one, in Ballymacavret. • 

16912. We heard in evidence that were a good many 
cases in Ballymacarrett where the teacher had 1 obli- 
gations of ; that kind thrown upon him? — Yes. 

16918. Does that still go on?— Yes. 

16914. Is that in your own knowledge ? — Yes. . 

16915. Y^hat. things are the teachers: paying- for in 
your own knowledge ?— In this particular case they 
paid for the upkeep of the school. They .paid, water 
rate, and' they .paid' fdr. gas and for'fuel ; in' fact. the. 
whole upkeep ‘ of ' the school.' 
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16916. Of course, the fuel now is provided partly? 
— It is provided partly. 

16917. With regard to the cleaning of the school 
in your experience? — It is done usually by teachers 
has that to the present day been done by the teacher 
in Belfast schools. In country schools it is usually 
done by the children themselves. 

16918. Under the teacher’s eye? — Under the 
teacher’s eye. 

16919. The Bishop of Ross. — How do matters 
stand since the grant was given for the cleaning and 
heating of the schools? — Well, the teachers in some of 
those cases have to make up the money. As a matter 
of fact the managers, so far as I know, pay scarcely 
anything. 

16920. The Chairman.— I s not the grant of the 
Government for heating given upon conditions? — The 
grant of the Government is given on the condition of 
pound for pound, that is, that the parish or local 
authority must give as much up to a certain maxi- 
mum as the Board gives. In a great many cases in 
Belfast the teachers have to make it up in one way 
or another. 

16921. The Bishop of Ross. — The Catholic clerical 
managers passed a resolution that they would raise 
this money? — Yes, my lord. 

16922. And this resolution was also adopted by the 
Catholic Bishops? — Yes, it was; and I believe, as 
far as I know, the thing has been strictly carried out. 
I have also reason to know that the Protestant 
clerical managers, the Church of Ireland Body, passed 
a similar resolution, and that the Presbyterian Body 
passed a similar resolution, but I believe the 
Methodist Body refused to pass the resolution. 

16923. How is the thing working then among the 
Church of Ireland and Presbyterian managers since 
they bound themselves to those resolutions? — In some 
cases the parochial authorities carry out the obliga- 
tions that they undertook then, but in some cases I 
know they do not. It is only fair to say that the 
Catholic managers so far as I know, and I have had 
a very large experience of teachers of all denomina- 
tions, did carry out the obligations they undertook, 
and some of the Protestants, but not all. 

16924. On which side would the majority be? — I 
really could not tell. 

16925. You know some instances where the resolu- 
tions have been carried out?— I do. 

16926. Do you know a certain' number of instances 
where they have not been carried' out ? — Well , I could 
not say that, and I can tell you the reason. As 
Chairman of this Protestant Union, the cases where 
they have been carried out do not come to me, and the 
cases where they have not been carried out do come to 
me; so my experience would be, that in the majority 
of cases they are not carried out, but to say that 
wopld not be fair to the managers. 

16927. Of course, you tell us quite fairly that it is 
only the bad cases that turn up ? — That come to me. 

16928. And you have no information as to the 
number of good cases?— As to the number of good 
cases, no. 


16929. The Chairman. — Have you anvthing more 
to say about the work of that organisation, the Pro- 
testant Teachers’ Union, with regard to managers 
and their duties?— Oh, we have been fighting for up- 
wards of 13 years, and we were very cautious 
m dealing with them, and the newspapers were 
more cautious than we in publishing anvthing with 
respect to them. We took to publishing 'an annual, 
and we send that to the managers now. There is no 
manager now I may say, who cares about coming 
under the public gaze. 


16930. You have told us something with regard t 
tlie great organisation, the Irish National Teachers 
Organisation. You have one general meeting p 
the year and nine committee meetings ?— -The Centra 
Executive Committee sits as an Executive Body t 
carry out the operation of the organisation from on 
Congress at Easter to the other. 

16931. It is a permanent standing committee 1- 
xes, a permanent standing committee. 

26932. You have the statistics for that orgar 
isation ?— Yes ; we have two funds. We hav 


what we call the central fund, which deals with the 
general expenses; and • then we established a couple 
of years ago (last year, this is the second year) what 
is called a Defence Fund, to deal with law cases and 
matters of that kind. » 

16933. Do you call it a Defence Fund ? — Yes. 

16934. How long has that been established ?— Well, 
this is the second year. 

16935. Was that established in consequence of 
events that occurred in Belfast and Clonmel?— Oh, 
no. Not as the immediate consequence. We felt for 
a long time the necessity, of having some fund to de- 
fend the teachers. For example, parents in the more 
out-of-the-way places will take action against a teacher 
at law, for assault that may not have any founda- 
tion in fact. We thought that it was not fair for 
teachers to have to pay that out of their own pocket, 
and the defence fund is for that and any other cases 
in which we think there is injustice to the teacher. 

16936. And I suppose I may take it that the great 
work of the organisation is to interest itself in the 
teachers’ rights in relation to the National Board? — 
Yes. 

16937. That is the principal function ?— Yes, that 
is the principal function. 

16938. Mr. Kettlk. — What is the total of subscrip- 
tion? — For the central fund each member pays 2s. 
per year and for the defence fund 2s. per year. That 
is paid to the Central Committee, but we have in 
Belfast, for example, subscriptions for the teachers 
of 10s. per annum and for assistants, 5s. per annum. 

16939. Mr. Henly.— Is there not a benevolent fund ? 
— There is a benevolent fund also. That is purely 
voluntary. 

16940. The Chairman. — That is for cases of illness, 

I suppose? — Yes. 

16941. Mr. Henly. — What is the subscription for 
that? — 4s. per annum. 

16942. The Chairman.— Have you ever appealed 
to the Board in defence of teachers’ rights in relation 
to the National Board? — Oh, yes, we have ap- 
pealed several times to the Board. We as a Com- 
mittee send an appeal to the Board because they do 
not encourage us to take appeals as a Committee, but 
they tell us sometimes to let the teacher appeal him- 
self or herself. 

16943. And do you take up that appeal? — Yes, as 
far as we can. 

16944. In what way do you do it? — Well, if we 
find it is necessary we may try also to influence an 
individual Commissioner. For example, in a very 
bad case we may go to the Commissioner and point 
out and give him a history of the. case, as far as we- 
can, and. try to get him interested- in it. 

16945. Do you send any document up to the Na- 
tional Board ? — They go through the teacher. 

16946. And have the Board received deputations 
from you — have they received representatives of the 
organisation in the National Board office? — Oh, yes, 
the whole Board i-eceived, I think about this time, last 
year, a deputation from the Central Committee. 
They received a deputation from the Central Com- 
mittee about this time last year that dealt with that' 
maternity rule that bears hard on teachers. 

16947. By whom was that deputation received? — It 
was received nominally by the whole Board, but I 
think there were six or seven present. I was not on 
the deputation. Yon k-now that while I am the Trea- 
surer I am not a voting member of the Central Com- 
mittee. Usually deputations do not send the Trea- 
surer; he is merely an official. 

16948. But is it in your knowledge? — Yes, it is in- 
my knowledge, of course. 

16949. The Bishop of Ross. — The same would be- 
true of the Secretary, would it? — He is not a voting, 
member. 

16950. The paid Officers ? — The paid Officers are 
not voting members. 

16951. And the Treasurer and Secretary are paid- 
officers? — They are both paid officers. 

16952. The Chairman. — Have you any other infor- 
mation of importance relative to your organisation — 
were you President of the general organisation of the 
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A more absurd book was never issued by any public 
body. 

16968. I presume you mean that the circular* of 
1905 related to corporal punishment? — To corporal 
punishment. T have a copy of it here. According 
to it no punishment should be inflicted until the ex- _ 
piration of ten minutes after the offence. All par- 
ticulars, seven in number, must be entered before the 
punishment was inflicted, and in fact the whole sys- 
tem made as unpracticable as possible. Some teachers 
took no notice of this absurd book and some inspectors 
never asked for it. Many parents objected to have 
all the little faults of their children noted in a book 
for future reference. The whole scheme is a failure, 
but the book has never been withdrawn and the regu- 
lation can still be used against the teachers by the 
Board and its officers. There can be no doubt it has 


General Organisation at the Killarney Congress. 

16953. And it is not the practice to re-elect the 
President ?— No, it is not. 

16954. The Bishop op Ross.— You were only one 
vear President ?— I was only one year President. The 
rule is that the president should only hold office for 

OI1 16955. The present President is Miss Mahon, of 

^*16956. Mr. Kettle. — Was she not re-elected ?— Yes, 
the only one. No other candidate appeared in the 

16957. The Chairman.— Have you got a copy of the 
report of that deputation on the rule about 
maternity ?— Possibly I may at home. You see I 
have a number of documents of that kind. 

16958. Would you kindly make a note of it, and „„ aiVA .... 

send it to the Secretary ? — Yes, the Board will give made discipline more lax, and is bad for the children. 
you a copy. No mention of the. book and its absurdities has ever 

J 16959. Now, were there any other deputations re- appeared in the Board’s Rules, and it is questionable 
ceived by an official or by the Board itself? — We had jf the Lord Lieutenant ever heard of its existence, 
deputations several times received by Dr. Starkio, 16969 With regard to book stores, that is one thing 
and some time ago (I think it was last year also) that we ' are clear about that does not come within our 
there was a conference between the representatives of . ? _ My on ] y purpose in offering it was to show 
the National Board and the Intermediate Schools, ^ absurc f it y of the rules. 

schools to Intermediate schools. ,, now ‘ . , • » T 

16960. Mr. Henlt.— Had you any special difficulty 16971. Do you think it worth keeping (— l do non 
with regard to the reception of deputations by the think it is worth keeping. 

Resident Commissioner? — Well, we had by the Resi- 16972. The next point you have is one that is 
dent Commissioner himself. - c *'•— * <- 

16961. Did he refuse to receive certain members of 
your organisation? — Yes, he did; he refused to re- 
ceive Miss Mahon. I cannot remember the others, 
but Miss Mahon was one. 

16962. And was Mr. O’Callaghan one? — Mr. O’Cal- iusion aim uuumo m j > , 

laghan was one, and they published an unauthorised the cause of trouble to the teachers, and is cnsiucea 
version of some deputation that had been received by by most of them. Its advantages are few and its 
Dr. Starkie, and then he refused to receive them disadvantages many. It is impossible for any man 
again. under the system of a uniform school year to judge 

16963. The CtaxriteM.-Do you mean that the of the progress which should t?w“ It if th5 
round for his refusal to receive them was that they from day to day and^ ' - - - - 


clearly within the terms of reference, that is with re- 
gard to a uniform school year?— Yes. Another 

example of legislation by circular is that of March, 
1904, establishing a uniform school year commencing 
on 1st July each year. This rule caused great con- 
fusion and trouble in the years 1904-5-6, and is still 


Sjad^pubUshed" an* unauthorised "report JT. the fcT5&lS£ t£5 

deputation ?— Yes. year a— <1) The civil year ending 31st December, and 

16964. And he said he would never receive them £ &n - ' f( / r elaborate annual, reports ; (2) the financial 

again?— Yes, but he has since received Miss Mahon. r | nding gist March, when capitation and some 
t i*. woe o wo+w A ( P.bivalrv other payments are made; (3) the inspection year, 


I'think it was a matter of chivalry 
16965. Mr. Kettle.— But deputations 
are off? — They are off. 

16966. The Chairman.— Now will you kindly read 
to us this statement that you have. I may say that 
there are certain points that we think are not quite 
within our terms of reference? — Well, I was not so 
e of that myself, Sir Samuel. 


general imposing heavy burdens in making out other annual 
returns. Inspectors send out forms for these annual 
returns marked in coloured pencil “ to be filled im- 
mediately, 1 ” and do not visit the school for many 
weeks or even months. This is a great hardship for 
teachers, and should be stopped. 

16973. What do you mean by this year?— That is 


,s;‘ies a - mMS ® SijZA 


Board is contained in Ruh 
Commissioners will not change any 


Board is contained m Rule IV-. “Sal rule and a pile should be made either that they give due. 

Commissioners will not change any nndamentel rule an inspection or should come inside 14 days 

without the express permission of His Excellency the MI ai ■ Criticism lessons for monitors 

Lord Lieutenant.’’ This is an inefleetnal safeguari " “““8 Stofilished hy a circular issued in 1904. 
a. it is impossible for any Lori Lieutmant to to w incorporated & the rules in 1905, and the 

sufficiently acquainted with Lulatioils collected with it cause much trouble to 

against changes to be able to decide in many caste. “8 A s a result some teachers now have no 

For example, a baronet supported a tehool ^hdol’had Suitors, as they think the trouble connected with 
his estate out of his own pocket. Tins school ere at for any advantage they receive from 

been used as a Mission Hall and had g b ® e f n °^ sec f ra J^ {heir services. Another injustief connected with the 
for the performance of the rites of employment of monitors is that teachers are required 

KSt Stf&gZZSfc Set—te to Ute extra temete t instruction for whmh 
of the rites, of any ?Wh When it ™ . d.stev f ri hey S^VEISL SflsSteJirTle “and 

at the inquiry for a grant that this rule was against +>,» new svstem was that of 

the grant the Board abolished the ^e, w tochnever ^nsat f are nominal]y divided into three, 

again appeared m the Board s rules. In addition to g g- £our gra d es . In two of these grades 

legislation by rules the there are three increments each, in one grade two 

a new law by a circular Somet.mes hese cnculars and in the other one increment. Incre- 

are afterwards incorporated in the rules, nut some -h-ionninl and as teachers must remain 

times they are continued in force without ever appear- ments are triennial and as teacHers 
J * Vide Appendix L. 
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three years at the maximum of each grade before 
promotion to a higher it follows that 86 years at 
feast, under the most favourable circumstances, are 
required to reach the maximum. When all other 
barriers to promotion, such as average attendance, 
reports of inspectors, etc., are taken into account a 
teacher’s prospects cannot be called bright. Some 
system should be adopted whereby a teacher would 
have greater certainty of a reasonable income after a 
dozen years’ service. By the adoption of the new 
system in 1900 the status of teachers then in the ser- 
vice was entirely changed without any notice being 
previously given and without any choice on their 
part of remaining under conditions the same or even 
similar to those existing when they entered the ser- 
vice, and depending upon which they became teachers. 
Classification and many things they had prized were 
swept away and vested rights abolished. Many 
teachers entering the service under One set of con- 
ditions had to begin anew under an entirely different 
set and attempt to gain a new posit 5 oh. All incen- 
tives to study were abolished- and an attempt made to 
keep teachers in a position of mental mediocrity. 
The maternity rule was first heard of through the 
. Press at Easter, 1911. Teachers at once protested 
strongly against it as harsh and unj ust. By it vested 
rights were swept away and teachers heavily penalised. 
Even in cases where it was impossible to obtain a 
substitute the penalty was enacted. The rule has 
now been virtually withdrawn in the case of existing 
teachers, and this withdrawal is an admission of its 
injustice and a conclusive proof of the unfitness of 
those who made it for the offices they occupy. Rule 
127 (b) is another most unjust rule. At one time the 
Board prohibited ladies from teaching in boys’ schools. 
It was evident that they then thought men competent 
to teach boys. Now they have changed . their minds, 
and only women must teach small boys. This rale 
wrought great injustice to many teachers, and is still 
the cause of injury not. only to teachers but to chil- 
dren. In some schools managers da not permit boys 
to be enrolled in girls’ schools, and the Board will 
not permit them to be enrolled in boys’ schools, and 
so if these children attend school at all they are in 
the boys’ school but not enrolled. In such cases com- 
pulsory attendance is rendered null and void. In 
1906 fees for teaching all extra subjects, except Irish, 
were abolished, and subjects hitherto paid for as 
extras were made ordinary subjects. It was stated 
that increments and promotion would depend in large 
measure on how these subjects were taught. The fee 
for teaching mathematics was restored in 1906-7. 
It was evidently found impossible to defend- the new 
arrangement, and the change after so short an experi- 
ment reflected no credit on those responsible for the 
new regulation. 

16974. Was that advanced mathematics? — No, just 
elementary mathematics. 

16975. I thought it was advanced, being an extra 
subject?-— We never had advanced mathematics in 
the National schools at all; it was the very elements 
of Algebra and Geometry and Mensuration. 

16976. Now will you go on to the question of .vaca- 
tions ? — In the rales for 1898 managers were permitted 
to close their schools 40 days each year for vacation. 
In 1902 vacation was restricted to 30 days. . It seems 
some schools had closed for fair days and holidays in 
addition to the 40 days for vacation, and had not 
been open for the 200 days required by the Treasury. 
Instead of dealing with these the new rule penalised 
schools which had taken neither fair days nor holi- 
days. After causing considerable trouble the Board 
was forced to return to the old period for vacation in 
the year 1905. This was another of the Board’s 
failures in legislation. In the great revolution in 
rule making in 1902 scarcely any change was made in 
the rales restricting the liberties of teachers. Prac- 
tical Rule III. still remained the same, as in 1898, 
and was as follows: — “To avoid fairs, markets, and 
meetings — but above all political meetings ; to abstain 
from controversy; and. to do nothing either in or out 
of school which might have a tendency to confine it to 
any denomination of children.” That prohibited 
any conscientious man from going to church as it is 
f, th ”iking this sufficient restraint on 

the liberties of teachers two rales (180 and 181) still 


further emphasised the servile condition of teachers. 
“180 (a). Teachers of National schools are not per- 
mitted to carry on, or engage in, any business or occu- 
pation that will impair their usefulness as teachers, 
(b). They are especially forbidden to keep public- 
houses, or houses for the sale of spirituous liquors, or 
to live in any such house.” 

16977. The BiSHor of Ross.— -Would you approve 
of a teacher keeping a publichouse ? — Certainly not, 
my lord. 

16978. Or his living in a publichouse ? — Well, it is 
possible that he might live in a publichouse in some 
out-of-the-way place, where it is very difficult to get 
lodgings. The local hotel, which is really a public- 
house, may be the only place which he can get. 

16979. The Local Government Board have a very 
similar rule about rate collectors ; but you do not dis- 
approve of the rale? — Oh, no, I do not disapprove of 
the rale. 

16980. If you have no personal objection to the rule 
what is your point in bringing it in here, because 

when I saw it I thought you did object to the rale? 

I brought it in as a specimen of the minuteness of 
the regulations that we are subjected to. There is 
another illustration of that which comes in later. 

16981. Would not your objection have much more 
force in the case of a rate collector, because the rate 
collectors of the country are very much fewer than the 
teachers; and they have, made that regulation for 
rate collectors though they are so much smaller a 
body of people?— Yes. There is another regulation 
that I do object to. Since the Local Government Act 
came into operation the following new clause is 
added: — “(c). Urban Councillors, Rural Councillors, 
Poor Law Guardians, Members of School Attendance 
Committees, etc., are not eligible for the position of 
National teacher.” Rule 181 was changed in 1902 so 
as to bring it into harmony with the Practical Rules, 
and as if not sufficiently comprehensive- “etc.” is 
added so that any whim of the Board or its officers 
might be used to curtail still further the liberties of 
teachers. In 1902 Rule 181 is as follows: — “(a) The 
Commissioners regard the attendance of teachers at 
public meetings or meetings held for. political pur- 
poses, or their taking part in elections for members of 
Parliament, or for Poor Law Guardians, etc.,. except 
by voting as incompatible with the performance of 
their duties and as a violation of rule which will 
render them liable to withdrawal, of salary.” 
Teachers are graciously permitted to act as presiding 
officers and polling clerks at elections. This rule if 
literally carried out would prevent teachers from at- 
tending church and other religious meetings. In the 
recent editions of the .rales attendance at public 
meetings is not prohibited, but “ &e.” still remains, 
and no teacher dare go to hear a speech from the 
Prime Minister or the most eminent politician on 
pain of dismissal. A further slight concession is 
made in permitting teachers to be appointed “ ad- 
ditional Councillors,” but they are still prohibited 
from contesting any constituency. 

16982. Would you approve of a teacher going into 
a contested election ?— Yes. 

16983. Either local or Parliamentary? — Yes; they 
it in England, my lord. The teachers in England 
and Scotland both take part in contested elections. 

16984. But you have to consider the state of feeling 
in Ireland?— I do not think it affects the matter at 
all, and besides I do not think teachers would be 
likely to go into such contests. 

16985. But it might happen that the very man that 
ought not to go into a contested election would? — 
o S ’i j so * ar as * have heard in England and 
Scotland the teachers take part in contested elections 
and there is no objection there. Another restriction 
has also been added in recent years, and riot only are 
teachers prohibited from keeping or living in public- 
houses, but the following is added' to mile 88 (o) :— 

and the husband or wife of the owner or occupier 
of such house will not be recognised as a National 
teacher.” I knew a case some time ago where a 
teacher a publichouse and his wife was a teacher 
and she was living apart from him. Under that rule 
the wife would have been penalised, she was not 
living in the publichouse or living with the husband. 
They were living apart. 
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1A086 The Chairman.— He ran a publichouse ?— 
Yes and she taught the school. In the rules for 
,012-18 there are some specimens of refinements m 
if. nnnarentlv made, by the authors of the original 

elipls. » 1“ ™'f I® 1 

( n \ “ the attendance, etc., is incompatible with the 
performance of their duties, and is a violation of 
rule, rendering them liable to withdrawal of- salary. 
This is changed into “is strictly forbidden All 
these rules restricting the civil rights of teachers 
should be abolished and teachers granted the same 
freedom as in England and Scotland. 

16987. The Bishop of Ross.— When you say “ all 
these rules” you mean the rules last discussed, that 
is with regard to civil rights ?-Yes. For many years 
children were allowed to go home at the time for 
recreation without any official restrictions. Sud- 
denly an attempt was made to force all schools to 
hive two meetings each day, with an interval between 
of not less than one hour. Where the single meeting 
was adhered to no child was allowed home at play 
time and over-zealous inspectors spent much time 
detecting unfortunate children who were guilty of 
the crime of entering their homes at play time even 
when those homes were beside the school. This foolish 
and cruel rule has now been relaxed, and children are 
permitted to go home at the written request of then- 
parents, and with the leave of the manager. In cases 
like this some of the Board’s officers were very 
zealous in concentrating their efforts on petty points 
that were of no importance and harassing teachers 
about them. ) 

16988. The Chairman. — You refer to the managers’ 
confidential report ? — Yes. 

16989. That has been abolished, by the way? — Yes, 
quite, recently. . 

16990. Then is it of importance? — Well, I give it as 
an important illustration. 

16991. But you make your case rather weak when 
you wind up by saying that this report was abolished. 
Do you think it strengthens your case?— Well, 1 do 
not know that it does, but it is merely to show the 
bungling, if I may use the term, of the officials. 

16992. It is really a matter for yourself ' Well, 

it will not take much space, and I sent a 
copy of the report* that you have not got to the 
Secretary, a special copy of the official report that 
was sent out to managers. In the edition of- the 
Rules for 1902 managers were invited to send con- 
fidential reports to the Education Office giving their 
. i ' xir. i — - nmrlr This was a 


couraged. So long as the Board published readers 
meanings and annotations were freely given but now 
it seems meanings of words are strictly forbidden in 
books and all meanings and annotations must lie 
supplied bv the teachers. The reason* for this rule 
is not obvious. It will waste time and throw new 
burdens on teachers, who have already more than they 
can bear. It will cause loss to publishers restric 
teachers mi the numbers of books from wh ch they 
may select. Now, with regard to Notes of Lessons, 
this is another of the fads forced on teachers, and in 
most cases, is injurious rather than helpful. Every 
teacher should prepare his lessons and know what he 
is going to teach, but to force a teacher to make 
elaborate notes and teach by them is not only a waste 
of time, but hampers a good teacher m his work. 
The number of changes in rules, the omission ot 
rules, and the number of new rules introduced is very 
harassing to teachers. Some inspectors seem to make 
a speciality of trying to detect teachers m the breach 
of new rules and changes of rules, and hence 
teachers have to make up these very carefully. 
•I have taken the trouble of counting changes, the 
new rules, and the omitted rules since 1898. In 189y, 
1900, and 1901 no new rules appear to have been 
issued. Circulars were numerous in these years, but 
the great changes in the rules were made in 1902. in 
1903 and 1904 there were few changes and these were 
unimportant. I give in tabular form the changes m 
rules, the new rules, and the omitted rules for the 
following years : — 


Year. 


No. of New 

No. of 

Total- 

changed. 1 


omitted Rules. 

1902 

1905- 

1900 

1907 

1908 

36 

322 

87 

96 

K9 

219 | 

15 

4 

9 

25 

26 
2 
6 
2 

280 

848 

104 

106 

80 

75 

46 

1909 

73 




39 

5 



58 

4 


•91 

1912 

82 



Totals. 

862 

J 264 

67 

1,193 


Average per year, 


133 


naeiiLiai .repuii/s me 

views of ' the teachers and their work. — — - 

most iniquitous procedure, and gave a spiteful 
manager ample opportunity of injuring a teacher 
without any chance of the teacher having an oppor- 
tunity of defending .himself. Nothing ever more 
plainly demonstrated the hostility of the Board s 
officials to the teachers than this wretched confiden- 
tial report. In addition to a table giving the names 
of the teachers, their position in the. school, and their 
character, there were 28 questions asked, one of which 


character, there were z» questions aa^u, 
was regarding the personal cleanliness and tidiness 
in attire of the teachers. This report was only 
abolished in 1911, after having been in use. for 9 or 
1 A years. It is only fair to say that many managers 
- — in+r, flip waste naDer basket. 


10 years. It is only fair to say tnat many nid.nd.gcio 
threw this wretched form into the waste paper basket. 
The Rules now number 214, with numerous sub-heads, 
schedules, and programmes, and form a bulky volume 
of almost 200 pages. In the latest edition there^ are 
some changes of a hypercritical nature such as ^ the 
new manager is required” being changed into the 
new manager must”; and “the manager may, with 
the approval of the Commissioners ” into “ it is de- 
sirable that the manager should, with the approval ot 
the Commissioners.” These are examples- of time 
wasted in useless changes made apparently for the 
sake of change. The Treasury recently gave a grant 
for heating and cleaning the schools,, and the Com- 
missioners in the spirit of the Pharisees of old de- 
creed that the money for cleaning should be spent on 
the outside, of the house. I understand they have 
modified this decree during the last few months. Re- 
cently the Board has issued a new regulation about 
Readers in schools. Hitherto the meanings of words 
and annotations were permitted, and indeed en- 
* Vide Appendix XXVI. 


Many of these new rules and changes have been com- 
plete failures, but this has not deterred the-r authors 
from new adventures in rule-making. Most of them 
have been very unfavourable to the teachers, and 
show the incompetence of the administrators. lne 
circular on Tone, which apparently was intended as a 
boon to the teachers, has turned out to be a curse 
rather than a blessing. It puts a new power m the 
hands of unscrupulous inspectors by which they can 
injure teachers with impunity. They have only to- 
complain about the tone. Jnmor inspectors can 
ne-tner raise nor lower reports without the sanction 
of the senior. A very fantastic idea was promulgated 
about 1900. Three inspectors were to inspect a school 
in succession. The first was to pass .on his notes to- 
the second and the second to the third, and thus there 
was to be an infallible opinion of the value of the 
work in each school. This scheme seems never to have, 
realised, as it was too fantastic even for its authors, 
and was stillborn. _ ' ,. , 

16993. The Bishop of Ross.— You have discussed 
some rules that have already been repealed?— Yes. 

16994. And also some circulars that are no longer 
in force ? — Yes. 

16995. And you have told us that you were anxious 
to discuss these to show the changing and fickleness- 
of the National Board?— Yes, my lord. 

16996! I think your object is to show that the iNa- 
tional Board has not displayed any great capacity 
or competence in the making of rules?— -Yes. . 

16997. You say in one place that this shows their 
unfitness for the office they occupy and proves thc- 
failure in legislation and incompetence of the au 
ministrative authority — expressions of that kind 
Yes. 


L 2 
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16998. Very well, I presume that you wish us to 
adopt the view that the Board are an incompetent 
and inefficient body? — Yes. 

16999. That is the object of this paper? — Yes, that 
is the object. 

17000. And I suppose that if we are to regard the 
Board as incompetent and inefficient it would follow 
as a natural consequence that the Board ought to be 
abolished? — Well, it is not so much, my lord, the 
Board as its officers, who are permitted to administer 
in the name of the Board. 

17001. Well, we have had a good deal of evidence 
on that ; and I am afraid that when you read the evi- 
dence you will find that the Board is not mofe re- 
sponsible than the teacher, but at any rate it is the 
Board you attack all along here? — Yes. 

17002. So I suppose you would wish that some 
authority was put over education rather than the 
National Board? — The National Board as at present 
constituted and administered by officials; but I have 
no desire, and I do not think it is within the terms of 
reference to discuss the present situation of the Board. 

■ 17003. It is exactly from that point of view that I 
am looking at your precis, because you see what you 
really have discussed here is the incompetency of the 
Board, their incompetency and unfitness for their 
position, and therefore it seems to me that the con- 
clusion from your discussion is inevitable that as an 
incompetent body it should not be there? — It is the 
officials who administer in the name of the Board 
that I am attacking, and I can only get at the officials 
by indicting the udiole system. 

17004. Then you do not express your view as to 
whether the Board should continue to exist as it is or 
whether it should not? — No, I do not. 

17005. But you admit your paper tends towards the 
abolition of the Board ? — If you take it as confined to 
the Board itself, but my intention is not to indict the 
Board but to indict its administration. 

17006. But taking your precis as it stands it at- 
tacks the Board? — Yes, because the Board permit 
officials to act for them. 

17007. And you agree with me that this Committee 
has no warrant to discuss whether the Board is com- 
petent or incompetent? — Yes. 

17008. And therefore it will follow, I suppose, that 
you will agree with me that I cannot question you 
on this paper?— Oh, if you wish. 

17009. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You complain very 
much of the rules made by the Board without notice, 
and of those rules afterwards being withdrawn. Do 
you think that would be prevented in some measure 
by notice being given of the intention of the Board 
to make rules ?— Yes, or what they have in England, 
that is, that the rules should be laid on the table of 
the House of Commons for such a time before they 
come into operation. 

17010. Is not that notice of the rules?— Yes, that 
is notice of them. 

17011. There is another way of giving notice of 
rules, and that is under an Act of Parliament pub- 
lishing the fact of the new rule being intended to be 
made in the Gazette ?— Yes, but you see that we have 
°L Parhamen * dealing with Irish education. 

I/U12. We are speaking now of the desirability of 
notice being given either by their being laid on the 
* IT- 2* House of Commons, or by notice being 
published an the Gazette. Which of those two forms 
w ,° l uld , prefer ? — That is notice in the 

fnwflf +v, * layin f the P ro P ose d rules on the 
table of the House of Commons. 

17°13. Yes ?— -I would say the table of the House of 
w be bet ter. The teachers as a body do 

bnt s “ the 

17014. Do you mean to say that newspapers do not 
“ 7 *l>out what appears in the 

sub J“ ts . ‘hat the teachers' news- 
papers do "Jot take an interest in what appears in 

appeared affecting them in the Gazette, so iar, so that 

givrthem°orS. Whether * <i “ W ^ 

17015. I should say they would be very inefficient 
papers if they were conducted for the benefit of the 


teachers and did not take notice of publications ap- 
pearing in the official Gazette. That is one form of 
endeavouring to meet the difficulty. There is an- 
other form suggested, and that is consultation with 
the teachers or the managers, as the case may be, 
before the rules are issued? — Yes. 

17016. Now which would appear to you to be the 
more effectual? — I would think consultation with the 
teachers and managers would be better. You see we 
would know then, and the Board would know what the 
mind of the teachers or the mind of the managers 
was. 

17017. In that case would you prefer the consulta- 
tion with the teachers? — Yes. 

17018. Now, with regard to that circular* about the 
infliction of corporal punishment, it appears from 
the question which the Lord Bishop has asked you, 
that what you said with regard to some of the sub- 
jects is capable of being misapprehended, and I want 
to make clear how far you object to the circular with 
regard to the infliction of corporal punishment. Do 
you agree with the following rule : — Corporal punish- 
ment should be administered only for grave trans- 
gressions, never for failure in lessons ? — Well, I would 
agree with part of it, not with the whole of it. I 
would agree only for grave transgressions, but it is 
just possible that failure in lessons may be a grave 
transgression. 

17019. Do you think that on occasion corporal 
punishment might properly be administered for 
failure in lessons? — Yes, it would depend on the cause 
of the failure. For example, in the case of stupid 
children it should not be done. I say that if a child 
does its best there should be no corporal punishment 
or no punishment then inflicted, but there are some 
children (I have come in contact with them myself) 
who deliberately refuse to work, and if the right of 
corporal punishment is taken away from the teacher 
in that case it would be a serious injury to the child. 
Punishment is inflicted at present not for the failure 
in lessons but for disobedience. For example, I set 
a child to do a certain work. It refuses to do it, it 
won’t do it. Well, I may punish it and put it down 
for disobedience. 

17020. And is that done ? — Well, I have heard of it 
being done; of course, I never did it. I did not 
punish children for lessons, for stupidity or anything 
of that kind. 

17021. Have you had occasion to inflict corporal 
punishment under this rule, at all? — Well, I never 
attended to it, Sir Hiram. 

17022. Now take No. 2 — The principal teacher only 
should inflict corporal punishment. Do you agree 
with that? — I do not. The teacher under whom the 
offence is committed, I think, should inflict the 
punishment ; and it should be left in the hands of the 
principal teacher. He should have a discretion to 
say whether the assistant should inflict the corporal 
punishment or not. 

17023. But there should be no corporal punishment 
unless after application to the head teacher? — Oh, 
no, I would not say that. I would say that a teacher 
in charge, for example, of 40 or 50, which is a very 
common thing in large schools, and in a separate 
room, should have the complete discipline of the 
class, and a principal who was worthy of his position 
would very soon find out whether that teacher was 
competent to inflict corporal punishment or not. 

17024. And you would not have him refer in each 
case to the principal teacher ? — I would not. 

17025. Now what about the 10 minutes rule? — I 
would not agree with that at all. For example, it is 
really in most schools only very naughty children 
that are punished, and all you give those children is 
a rap on the hand with a cane. Those children will 
stand grinning and laughing at you for the 10 
minutes, and go away, even after you have given 
them a very heavy rap on the hand with a cane, and 
that injures discipline. 

17026. You think that the 10 minutes interval 
might injure discipline? — Yes. 

17027. Such c^ne or rod may be used for the pur- 
pose of inflicting corporal punishment? — Yes, I agree 
with that 

* Vide Appendix L. 
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17(128 Boxing the children’s ears, telling a teacher compatible with right feeling ?— Well, my wimon is 
“j „rmilo.i* Ill-t.reat.meni, are absolutely for- that if punishment is to have its effect at all it should 


to ao SO and similar ill-treatment are absolutely for- 
bidden. ’ Do you agree with that?— Yes. I do not 
think that that is a matter that teachers ever do so 
far as my experience goes. I never knew of a teacher 
boxing a child’s ears. 


17042. Then would you put it in the book at all — 
would you have a book? — Yes, I would put it in the 
xmg a u „ 0 book, but I would permit it to be in the discretion of 

17029 - 30 . The Chairman.— Did you never find that? the principal teacher whether he would enter that or 
vr„ ' not. That I really believe is the case in some of the 

localities in England. 

17048. Would you enter the names? — If I entered 
it I would enter the name of the boy, but it would 
be only in the case of very grave offences that I would 


17081 Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Then you agree 
that it should be visited with severe penalties?— Yes, 
I would. 

17082. And that the teacher should not carry about 


a cane or other instrument of punishment ?— Well, I enter it at all. 
do not think it is wise for him to carry a cane, but 17044. What about the athletic parent ? — I think 
the teacher might carry a pointer with him for his teacher who would write about it would be ve: 
geography lessons and 


17033 Do you consider it would be proper to apply 
it for other purposes ?— As a matter of fact it was 
sworn by an inspector some years ago that a large 
pointer was the proper instrument. 

17084. What is your opinion ?— I would not carry a 
cane at all, but very few teachers carry a cane as far 
as my experience goes. 

17085. Do any? — I believe some, very few. I have 


foolish ; he need not give notice ; supposing the fault 
comes out it might be awkward. For example, in my 
own experience boys have been guilty of faults who 
are now men occupying highly honourable positions. 
For example, a boy might take a pencil from his 
neighbour and I would enter that as stealing, and 
there that would remain against the boy for all time. 

17045. And that you would not consider desirable? 
— I would not consider it desirable at all. 

objection to showing 


17030. DO any i— i oeueve wun, 17046. j suppose you aee no objection to showing 

been m a large number ,o schoob m Bel tost , and Lm book manager on his first visit after the 

all my experience (that is untii l punishment ?— Oh, no; no objection to that. 


r a teacher in any of the schools in Belfast with 
a cane. 

17036. It says frequent recourse to corporal punish- 
ment will be considered by the Commissioners as in- 
dicating a bad tone and ineffective discipline. Do 
you agree with that?— I do not, for this reason, that 
there are schools that I know, for example, where 
the infliction of corporal punishment is necessary. 
There are other schools in different localities in Bel- 
fast that I know of where it is not so. I know of one 
school in Belfast at present where there is no corporal 


17047. Well then this given as an illustration of 
legislation by circular. 1 suppose in some of those 
cases you would suggest that a conference should be 
held before some, at any rate, of the circulars are 
issued? — Yes, the same as rales. 

17048. Now, on the question of a uniform school 
year, you are in favour of a school year for each 
school? — I am in favour of each school having its own 
school year. 

17049. What suggestion have you to make with re- 


punishment at all, that is Mr. Boyd’s, who appeared gard to the other three annual periods?— My sugges- 
here before you. He has other means I can tell you. tion is that one annual report would be enough for 

'm.aTi tiievo a to other schools in low localities where it the year; I do not see the good of any more. JJor 


Then there «= — — — - , - ., 

is necessary. He is in a good locality, and has pupils 
who are the children of the better class of artisans 
and clerks and people of that kind. There is very 
little trouble there, but when you go into slum locali- 
ties really the only way that you can get any good, 
and that you can bring a boy to his senses is by 
corporal punishment. Supposing, for example, that 
discipline is depending upon tone, and in one of those 
schools in the slum localities there is very bad tone 
and very bad discipline, and of course there are a 
considerable number of cases of corporal punishment; 
while in a school in a good locality which might be 
looked on as having excellent discipline there are few 
cases or scarcely any ; in fact, none. 

17037. And do you think that there are a number 
of slum schools where threatening corporal punish- 
ment becomes almost a necessity ? — Almost a neces- 
sity. 

17038. And that cannot be avoided by a more sym- 


example, we have too elaborate a series of annual 
reports to make out, one for the civil year ending the 
31st December (that is the one that appears in the 
Board’s Blue Book), then we have one for the inspec- 
tion year, perhaps more elaborate, and I do not see 
the use of putting teachers to the trouble of making 
out two annual reports. 

17050. Mr. Harrison.— Annual returns? — Yes, re- 
turns. 

17051. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Are the same par- 
ticulars given?— Well, they are largely the same. 

17052. They go over the same ground?— Very 
largely. For example, if the school year is any time 
from January to the end of March it will*be the same 
year you are giving as the full year, but so far as I 
know there is no use made of those returns in the 
office. 

17053. But the only objection then is as to the 
returns that are made for the calendar year and the 

— „ , . returns that are made for what we call inspection 

pathetic treatment of the boys ? — I have tried sympa- y ear f — Yes. 

thetic treatment with some of those boys myself, and 17054. You think that is a duplication of work 
I have talked to them more kindly than their fathers fcbat m i g ht be avoided ?— That might be avoided, 
and mothers would do, and they have laughed at me 17055. You have no objection to the financial year 
and repeated the offence again. The only way witn din tbe 3i s t 0 f March, when capitation and some 
boys of that kind is really to let them feel the cane. 0 th er payments are made?— Oh, no, that is the only 

17089. The particulars should be entered in the pleasant year, 
book before the infliction of punishment. What do 17056. With regard to what you say here about 

you say to that?— I would say that, as m some s of th© omotion and grading of teachers, you consider the 

localities in England, it depends on the principal introduced in 1900 did not take sufficient ac- 

teacher himself whether he would enter these or not, count of tlie f acts that then existed so as to secure to 
and it should be altogether optional. 1 met a teacner ^ teachers a continuance of any benefits to which 
during my holidays, and he enters the punishment and. M have been entitled ?— Decidedly, 

than he does not ihfliot it all at the end of WmmoteB, ^ ^ ^ w(mH been 


it might be at the end of a month; and if the boy 
behaves himself he does not inflict it at all, and he 
writes over it, “ cancelled.” 

17040. Has that been effective ?— Well, he says it 
is, though it has been objected to by the Board s 
officer. , , 

17041. There are two points of view about, that as a 
deterrent, and the holding over for punishment for a 
long period is not in some cases considered perfectly 


better done if the old rales had been allowed to re- 
main with regard to those teachers? — Yes, or if they 
had been allowed an option of remaining under the 
old rale or coming under the new. 

17058. In some cases that, as we all know, is 
allowed — ‘t is allowed, for instance, in the case of a 
civil servant to come under the old Superannuation 
Act or under the new Superannuation Act ? — Yes. 
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17059. But does it not occur to you that in this par- 
ticular case it would have been impossible to have a 
system under which new men rose by the merit mark 
of the school, that is to say as result of J nspection, 
while others still continued to, earn money by results, 
for results if they were to be abolished must be 
abolished altogether and it would not have been pos- 
sible then to nave carried on the old system without 
very great modification ? — Oh. no, it could not have 
been possible to carry on the results’ system without 
modification. 

17060. So, with that particular change that was 
made (assuming that it was right that the change 
should be made and the general consensus seems to 
me to be that the results’ system had to be done away 
with) whatever other things are ovelooked it would 
have been impossible to have the two systems worked 
contemporaneously? — I suppose it would. 

17061. But you consider that in the rules that were 
made the rights of the teachers who had entered .under 
a different state of circumstances were not sufficiently- 
guarded? — Yes, that is my position. 

17062. The Chairman. — What is this an illustration 
of — it is a very oIcT story now, 13 years old, is it not? — 
Yes. 

17068. What do you want to prove by that? — The 
whole business is to prove that the Board have treated 
the teachers very unfairly. 

17064. Is it aimed at the present system?— -Not at 
the present system, but at the present administrators. 

17065. I want to know what practical use there 
can be in discussing this, having regard to the remedy- 
ing of grievances, of those teachers if such grievances 
exist? — I know. 

17066. The Bishop of Ross. — It was not the present 
administrators who introduced this change at all? — 
I think it was Dr. Starkie. 

The Bishop of Ross. — Dr. Starkie did not appear in 
the system till it was all planned. The assumption of 
the teachers that it was Dr. Starkie who procured the 
change in 1900 was wrong. 

Mr. Henly. — The point that Mr. Elliott is raising is 
this, that though a promise was made in 1900 that the 
rights of the teachers would be preserved, and no in- 
justice would be inflicted on any teacher by the change, 
yet there are teachers who feel that they have not been 
fairly treated, and that their cases have not received 
the consideration which the Commissioners promised 
them. 

17067. The Chairman. — We know that, and we have 
heard from the Board’s officials that there are some 
hundreds of those cases still, which they are trying to 
remedy? — They are very long about it. 

The Chairman. — If that is tne point you are making, 
we have heard it. 

17068. Sir "Hiram Wilkinson. — You speak of criti- 
cism lessons as regards the monitors? — Yes. 

17069. Do you refer to that as showing that foolish or 
inconsiderate regulations have been made and repealed 
or do you want to state that there is at the present 
moment some grievance of teachers with regard to 
that? — At the present moment the criticism lessons still 
continue, and any quantity of grievances. A provision 
that they have to give a criticism occasionally is all 
right, but they have to conduct them once a week and 
write out notes, and quit© a number of things of that 
kind. 

17070. And do you think that the teacher is more 
heavily burdened than is necessary by imposing that on 
him? — Yes, that is the point. 

17071. And you think that grievance still continues? 
— Still continues. 

17072. The maternity rule we have had, and the evi- 
ence with regard to that is that the maternity rule 
has been, so far as persons having vested rights are con- 
cerned, withdrawn? — Yes. 

17078. Is there any grievance in its continuing with 
regard to those women who come into the service here- 
after — is it a bad rule? — Well, it is bad in this way, 
that any teachers will get a month for illness without 
having to employ a substitute, and I think a married 
lady should get the same, that she should get a month’s 
leave of absence without having to employ a substitute. 


17074. An ordinary teacher gets a month’s leave on 
account of illness? — Yes. 

17075. And you think a prospective mother ought to 
get the same?— Yes, the- same. 

17076. Does she not get that?— She does not, as far 
as I know. 

17077. Are you quite sure of that, because I was 
under the impression that it was pointed out to us that 
she could get that ?— Well, not that I know. 

17078. Well, that is the only point you make with 
regard to those who may come in afterwards? — Yes. 

17079. Does 127 (b) operate injuriously ?— Oh, yes, 
it does. 

17080. With regard to boys’ and girls’ schools? — Yes. 

17081. Tell us shortly how it does? — I will give you 
a case in point. You are aware that there are a con- 
siderable number of infant boys in boys’ schools, and 
when there is a certain number of them the teacher 
may have an attendance qualifying him for second 
grade or third grade as the case maybe, and when the 
infants are taken away that takes away the attendance. 

17082. We have had brought before us the fact that 
the diminution of the numbers operates adversely on 
the- principal teacher of the school. And the question 
is whether that diminution is necessary or unnecessary? 
— I do not consider it necessary. 

17083. You consider that where there are infants a 
man is quite competent to teach them? — Quite com- 
petent. 

17084. That is your point?— Yes. 

17085. And under the present rule that cannot be 
done, and there must be some female to look after the 
infants? — That is the present rule. 

17086. And you say that that operates injuriously on 
the head in the matter of the numbers in attendance ? — 
Yes; I taught infant boys myself for many years, and 
I thought I taught them as well as a lady would teach 
them. 

17087. Then with regard to the abolition in 1906 of 
payment for extra subjects, I think you have already 
stated what you mean, that the rule with regard to 
those extra subjects should have been continued, and 
that the teachers should now be receiving payment for 
extra subjects? — Yes. 

17088. That is the point? — Yes. 

17089. Is it a serious matter? — Well, in a large school 
it is a serious matter. 

17090. When were the extra subjects taught? — 
Usually after school hours. 

17091. And then at the present time, as I under- 
stand, under the operation of the present rule a man 
is required to teach after school hours and receives no 
remuneration for doing so? — Oh, no. We had quite a 
number of extra subjects up to the introduction of the 
new system, and then they were restricted to Irish and 
mathematics, and then mathematics was removed out 
of the list of paying subjects altogether and made 
compulsory, and then it came back again, and there is 
payment for mathematics still. 

17092. That is mathematics taught within school 
hours? — Or outside school hours. 

17098. But it may be taught within school hours? — 
It may be taught within school hours. 

17094. What are the other subjects for which you 
think that there ought to be extra payment given? — 
Oh, there were quite a variety of extras given up to 
1900. 

17095. Not after that? — Not after that. 

17096. Then you refer to vacation being reduced from 
40 to 30 days. Was this reduction of 10 days due to to 
the provision that there must be 200 days attendance? 
— It is abolished. The amusing thing in connection 
with that was that the teacher got more vacation when 
there were 80 days than when there were 40. 

17097. How was that? — They have to get as a 
holiday every holiday occurring during the vacation, 
such as a religious holiday or a National holiday, or 
any thing of that kind occurring during the vacation. 
They allowed it to be cut out, not to be given as 
vacation but as a holiday. 

17098. You say that vacation is reduced to 30 days? 
— No, it is now 40 again. 
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out at all for a long time, but now they have relaxed 
the rule. The manager can give them leave to go out 
on the application of the parent. 

17119. And if they do not come back you say the 
attendance is cancelled? — The whole day’s attendance 


17099. You were merely referring to a change in the 
rules which was inconsiderate? — Inconsiderate. 

17100. Now, with regard to civil rights, the point 
is this that civil servants, men who receive pay from 
His Majesty or His Majesty’s Government, are under a 
certain rule, if not defined yet understood, to abstain is cancelled, 

from certain actions which other citizens are allowed to 17120. Now, the manager’s confidential report has 

, ? _Y es . been done away with? — Yes. 

17101 And the question is whether in Ireland under 17121. You may be surprised to hear that that was 
its nresent conditions the teachers could now be left to considered by some members of the Board staff as m 

themselves to judge what is right, or to be censured if favour of the teachers as giving the manager anoppor- 


thev 1 transgress, because I take it that a civil servant, tunity of speaking favourably of the teacher. That i: 

if he began electioneering, although he might not be not, as I understood from your remarks about it, thi 

t imiipr nnv written rule, would be held up by 


forbidden under any written rule, would be held up by 
his superior officer?— Yes. 

17102. Do you think that a teacher should be held 
up under similar circumstances? — Yes, I think that 
would be quit© sufficient, if he transgressed. 

17103. You would have it an understood rule, but 
not a prescribed rule? — Yes, not a prescribed rule. 

17104. Do you not think that it is in Ireland a little 
too soon to introduce that? — No, I do not think it is. 

I think in 99 cases out of 100 a teacher might safely 
take part in politics, such part as they would take. 

17105. Now, with regard to two meeting days, you 
refer to some absurd consequences? — Yes. 

17106. In the matter of marking of pupils, when a 
pupil comes in the morning and does not return after 
play hour, how do you mark him? — Mark him absent 
for the afternoon. If it is a full meeting day, a whole 
dav, the mark is cancelled. 

17107. But there are some pupils who are allowed to 
go home in the interval? — Yes. 

17108. If those do not return, do you mark them for 
the whole day or the half day?— No, it is cancelled: 
the whole attendance is cancelled if it was a single- 
meeting day. 

17109. For different schools they have different rules 
—They have at present. There are very few schools 
now that have two meetings in the day. 

17110. But it would be an advantage to the teacher 


, the 

taken by the teachers themselves? — The view 
taken by the teachers, as far as my experience went, 
was that a manager favourable to the teacher did not 
send it in at all, and it was only a manager who had 
some quarrel with the teacher who sent it in. That is 
the position so far as I know. 

17122. When you speak of a spiteful manager, do 
you think that it was wrong with such relations be- 
tween managers and teachers, that the manager had up 
to recently at any rate the right of dismissal? — Oh, 
there was a great deal of friction between managers and 
teachers up to recently. There is not so much friction 
now. There was a considerable amount, and is in 
some cases still, I know. . 

17123. Well, with regard to heating and cleaning, 
you can furnish us with a circular which justifies the 
charge that managers or teachers were directed to 
apply the part of the money for cleaning to the outside 
of the house? — Yes. 

17124. With regard to the explanation as to readers, 
it mav be of interest to know that many here who are 
well acquainted with the subject consider that an- 
notated books are not to the advantage of the scholars ? 

Well, my own opinion is that it depends on the 

annotations. - . 

The Chairman. — There is a great deal of truth in 
that. The objection of the Intermediate Board i 
that whenever a text book was put in our list a m 


to*eiv~e"the half mark instead of no mark?— It would lot of hasty editions were got out, some doing far more 

bo I disadvantage to him. A great many of the chil- harm than good But I should be sorry to say that all 

. i -x ii.. Tieifac-H ftvv px - those annotated editions were bad. 


dren in most of the city schools in Belfast, for ex- 
ample, would not come back at all. We -had a manager, 
for example, in Ballymacarrett who had the two- 
meeting system and he continued this for a year and 
he found that the attendance had fallen, that a great 
many children did not come back again, and he had to 
return to the single-meeting. 

17111. That is an objection to allowing the pupils 
out at all for dinner?— No; the children go home now 
often and there are very few of them that do not come 
back again. There are so few that do not come back 
that it does not affect the attendance as much as to 
really reduce the average to any extent. . 

17112. It does not affect the average practically <■— 

17113. But in some places we know that some pupils 
do not come back in the afternoon? Yes. 

17114. And some pupils are allowed out, while some 
are not? — Yes. .. , ., 

17115. And it seems to be an understanding that it 
pupils are allowed out and do not come back, halt 
attendance, is given to those who do not come back/ 
That is where they have the two-meeting system. 

17116. If a pupils takes sick who is not entitled to 
go out for his midday meal, and has to go home, the 
whole mark for the day was to be cancelled Ut 

C ° 17117. Would it not be an advantage in that case 
that the morning attendance should count half, and 
the afternoon attendance should count half?— It would 
i advantage; but it would not be an advantage to 


17125. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— With regard to the 
notes on lessons, I do not understand you to object to 
a teacher preparing for his lessons? — Certainly not. 

17126. But you think that some of the inspectors 
make too great a requirement of written notes?— Yes, 
and they must have them; it would not. do for a teacher 
to have notes on lessons written for last year and use 
them over again. They must be written the night 
before. . 

17127. Some inspectors insist on that? — borne in- 
spectors insist on that. 

17128. The Chairman. — Do some inspectors actually 
insist on an experienced teacher showing his notes of 
the night before? — Showing his notes of the night 
before. _ , . '. , , . , 

17129. Mr. Harrison. — Has he any right to do so 
under the regulations?— Oh, yes, certainly he has. 
17130. Clearly? — Yes. 

17131. To require that every teacher should prepare 
notes for lessons?— Yeu will have here next week, or 
perhaps to-morrow, a Mr. Smith who will give you 
evidence that he was asked to do so. He is a graduate 
of the Royal University, and I understand lie has been 
asked for his notes, and notes have been demanded of 
other teachers, men older than I am in the service, and 
they have been asked why they have not their notes. 

17132 Were notes ever demanded of you as a 
teacher?— No, they were not. One young inspector 
said : “ Well, I need not ask you for notes ; but 1 
be an advantage; but it wou.u uuu ‘ a matter of fact that teachers get these notes 

make it a two-meeting school for the children go o , carry them about -with them. They keep 

an hour and they must have an hour, and you nave iar w fth them, and when an inspector comes 

in they work by these notes, and if the inspector is not 
there they work the other way. They have to date 


tour ana cney musi nave an — t 

more difficulty in getting them back again thaniftne 
time allowed is only half an hour, and to come straight 
back again. 

17118. If they are allowed out the interval must be 
an hour?— Yes, if they are allowed out, and it 


them ‘but they do not teach by them. Teachers have 
told me that again and again. 

i nourr — xes, ii xney are — . --- - - 17133. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Now, as to the mul- 

■eetin s day, tie interval must be at. le««t ” ‘ “Td ti „ IMU of changes m the rules, ,ve bate had seme ex. 

“eSefa 3 MS !£ 3SS 


a two- 
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ing; and you think that the multiplicity of changes 
in the wording of rules is likely to embarrass people 
who work by those rules? — Of course. 

17184. And you think that there ought not to be un- 
necessary changes of the words? — No, I think there 
should not be. 

17135. "Well, with regard to the inspectors following 
one another in successive years, you approve of a system 
under which inspectors would remain in their places for 
a considerable time? — Yes. 

17136. Now, we have had evidence of inspectors 
being quite frequently changed? — Yes. 

17187. In your view which is th© most efficient way 
of inspecting schools, and which is the best for edu- 
cation? — I think the better way is that a man should 
remain for a number of years in the same place and 
inspect the same schools. 

17138. Mr. Harrison. — I understand that you object 
to the changes that the National Board have made in 
the rides without submitting them to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant; but I believe that it is only the fundamental 
rules that they have to submit to the Lord Lieutenant? 
— Yes, the fundamental rules. 

17139. Well, you would not call those very minor 
rules on the subject of corporal punishment funda- 
mental? — No, I would not; but they are looked on by 
the Board as fundamental, as far as the teachers are 
concerned. 

17140. If they are looked on by the Board as funda- 
mental, the Board have no business to issue them 
without the approval of the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
question is are they fundamental ? — I do not think they 
are at liberty to issue them without the sanction of 
the Lord Lieutenant. 

17141. You say the Commissioners should not change 
any fundamental rule without the express permission 
of His Excellency, but the question is whether these 
small rides of corporal punishment are fundamental or 
not. Nobody could regard them as fundamental? — 
Well, I would not. 

17142. And what you say there is not to the point. 
Now, will you tell me about the corporal punishment, 
what is your objection to the 10 minutes rule before 
inflicting the punishment — is not the rule in the in- 
terest of the teachers themselves? — I do not know that 
it is in the interest of the teachers; but there is an 
insinuation that the teacher is in a bad temper. 

17143. Well, the teacher may be in a bad temper, and 
he may need to be protected against himself? — Yes, 
but I do not think it is often the case. 

17144. Very likely not, but he may get into terrible 
trouble if he administers punishment in a bad temper, 
may he not? — Well, I would never administer punish- 
ment in a bad temper, and I think a teacher should 
never get out of temper at all. 

17144a. — Law reports go to show that in a good many 
cases punishment is administered by men in bad 
temper, and I cannot see any objection to that rule, 
which is a rule that is self-imposed by a large number 
of teachers? — Yes. 

17145. Now, you allege that punishment in slum 
schools is necessary? — Yes. 

17146. Now, would you be surprised to hear that 
that is absolutely contrary to my experience and to 
the information that I got from teachers who had ex- 
erience both of slum schools and of school.-, attended 
y better class children? These said that corporal 
punishment could be abolished almost entirely in slum 
schools where the children are so habituated to it at 
home ; but that it was absolutely necessary in cases 
where the schools were attended by well-to-do children 
who are well fed and high-spirited. Tlat is the ex- 
perience of a very large number of teachers, whose 
experience is entitled I think to considerable respect. 
Now, you have told us about the forms for the finan- 
cial year, and the forms for the school year, and you 
also made some mention of forms issued by inspectors ? 
—That is the forms for the school year that are issued 
by the Inspectors. 

17147. It is not a third form? — Oh, no. 

17148. Only they ask you for it at a certain time?— 
Yes. 


17149. You know that form to be drawn up before 
the end of the school year? — I have known them sent, 
and as a matter of fact one of the circulars we got from 
the Board says they should be issued once in six 
months. 

17150. It is a return made up to date? — Made up to 
date. 

17151. And upon which the final return of the school 
year will be based? — Yes. 

17162. Does that involve a great deal of clerical 
work? — A great deal of labour. 

17153. What was the size of your school? — About 
156 in average attendance. 

17154. How long would it take to make up such a 
return? — It would take me perhaps two or three even- 
ings. 

17155. To make up the return? — To make up the 
return. 

17156. A full return or only a partial return? — The 
full return. As a matter of fact for a number of 
years I did not make it out ; one of my assistants did it. 

17157. It would take you that time supposing all 
your books, summaries, and all were kept posted up to 
date ? — Yes, posted up to date. 

17158. Now, you made a great point in your evidence 
of the constant changes of the rules in the Board?— 
Yes. 

17169. But is not change the normal state of all ad- 
ministrative bodies? — Yes; there is a certain amount of 
change, but I looked on the changes in the Board’s rules 
as abnormal. 

17160. You give us a table of them, I think? — Yes. 

17161. Do you include in this table all those little 
verbal changes? — Yes; but there are very few of those. 

17162. You would hardly call those changes, would 
you? — Yes ; there are little verbal changes such as I 
have given, but there are very few of those. 

17163. At any rate you admit that a considerable 
number of changes are inevitable? — Oh, yes, there are 
changes inevitable. 

17164. And do you not think that it is very necessary 
that a good many experiments should be made in 
education, where, after all, expert opinion is constantly 
in a fluid state? — Yes. 

17165. It is in the nature of things that there should 
be a good many experiments? — Yes. 

17166. Then do you not think that it follows from 
that that there must be a number of rules which have 
to be withdrawn as the result of experience? — Yes, a 
great many experiments must be made, but I do not 
think that experiments should be made on a whole 
country such as Ireland. If an administrator wishes 
to make an experiment, he should make it ou a limited 
number of schools, to see how it would work. 

17167. Well, that has not been the experience of 
England and Scotland. Changes have been very 
numerous there, as you will see if you look at their 
codes? — I do not think they are so numerous as 
with us. 

17168. I do not think there is much in it; but, after 
all, I suppose you will allow that the withdrawal of 
those rules that were found not to work well redounds 
to the credit of the Board? — Oh, certainly the with- 
drawal of those that did not work. It certainly re- 
dounded to their credit to remove them. 

17169. Mr. Henly. — You remember when the system 
of grading teachers was introduced? — Yes. 

17170. In the ease of a teacher entering a training 
college before 1900 (take 1898, for instance), what 
would be his standing when he came out? — He might 
come out anything from second class up to first; he 
might be second of first, or sometimes first of first. 

17171. That refers only to the few, but take the case 
of an ordinary person entering the profession for the 
first time? — He might get any class at that time that 
he could take, coming out. So far as I remember 
at that time, he was eligible even for first class. 

17172-3. Now, I have here the rules for 1898, and if 
you look there under second class you will see the clas- 
sification awarded teachers at the end of their course 
of training. In what class was an ordinary student 
leaving the training college placed at the end of his 
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0 £ training?— In the second class, and in the 17198. And now, under the grading system, what 
first division of second class if he passed with special would it be under the most favourable conditions?— 
“F 8 ;. al ,. n Under the most favourable conditions he might get 

17174. What is meant by passing with special dis- only one increment, and that would be an increment 

tin m7 7 S Cs C how >C long t h ad hTto remain in that 17199. He would get a certain £63 instead of a pos- 
rlass ?— A trained teacher who passed first of second sible sum amounting to what?— Instead of a possible 
under the old system would be awarded second division £139. . . . , . 

7th. fat cliss after a period of two year.' highly 17200 And then what length of time is requital to 
°L . . g e i*vice get to the top under the new arrangement ? — Thirty- 


efficient service. .. . . . 

17176. So that that teacher leaving the training 


eoUege^ifTie answered 65 per cent.* after two years' 17201. And under; the old arrangement !-Dnder 
reSSmtivo highly efficient service could bo promoted the old arrangement it was possible to get it m live 

n 9 __Of first. C.lflSS. Veal'S. 


to the second division? — Of first class. 

17177. And how long would it take him to get to the 


17202. Now, do you think that the present arrin 


first division of first class?-The first division null be ments are as satisfactory to teachers of ability as the 
Swarded to the teacher after a subsequent period of arrangements under the old system f-Oh, certainly 
seven consecutive years ° 17203. Do you think it was fair that teachers who 

oraminotionSu a special' course and if lie took lif per had entered the system under the old conditions should 
he would probably go in for tbe examination at have this new grading system imposed on them with- 
b '’ - • P and as a matter fact I knew a «"t consulting them?— No, I do not think it was fan 


----- ■ , , nr) ,i ,, matter fact 1 knew a out consulting them? — No, I do not think it was fair 

the end of three years, and as a matter tact mien a ^ cQmpel th * m to eljter into the new arrangements 

m i ?178 Inhow many years could he reach the top?- without consulting them, in which they were much. 

Well, that would be five years. W °17204 Was it fail- to a man of first class that hap- 

S£ ’fa “ - -def-Aiid kep 

State? — Yes. 17206. To net first class salary then what woulf 


17205. And kept : 
tliat low ^rade. 


l that low grade? — And kept in 


ate?— Yes. , ... . 17206. To get first class salary then what would be 

fa average Ittendanre, required f-Tl,lrty^. 


class men coming out of the train-ng college would 17207 ? *?o get first of first do you know what average 
then get?— £90 12s. 7£d. i, mauirad?— Seventy. 

17181. That was the average salary for men enter- 17 ^o 8 To get second of first at present what average 
ing the service after being trained?— Acs. is reauired?— Fifty. 

17182. What would be the average salary now (re- 17209 , And then in addition to this you have, of 
member, the State salary, not the local salary), that cou t i le difficulty of the standard numbers ?— Yes. 
would be paid to him 111 the second division ot nrst 17210 . How many places were open as far your 
class?— £108 18s. 7-.\d. knowledge goes for teachers in the first division of 

17188. And for the first division of first class. 1 — firsfc cla f s ?±Th at i s under the old rule? 


fed tbe average salary of men 17211 Under the old rule ?-TKere. was no limit 
entering the emvioo after corning 0 »t o, toe training We fad “ " 

™ 171 S 5 ? S And the average salary of those after a lapse fat they ^ ftom^SS, fat division of first class, in 


of two years was £108? — Yes. 

17186. Now, I want you to look, if you please, at the 


17212. So that taken as a whole do you consider 


report for 1898, and toll us how ln’niyy first of first class that these rules acted adversely to teachers of ability? 

teachers there were in the 20 years or so preceding the —Yes of course. 


now system. What is the first year given there? 


17213. Now, I suppose you are aware of this, that 
. 1905 there were considerable complaints on the part 


the number of first of first class of teachers of dismissals by the Commissioners?— 


‘‘mS.Th^infa Ufa ton ,C«»-I« 1™ the ^^oS toSSoy^ ^ ^ 

St a teacher, was 

fatoSle-fov kSLtewy had increaaed by 200 per 

1 mil. What was too percentage of fat of fat class “l7216. Do you think that the teacher had at the 

teachers compared with the total number of teachers trine a satisfactory modaof appeal !-Oh, no, I never 

during those periods?— In 1878 the percentage was 2.4; looked on it as satisfactory. 

inl88 g 8itwas P 4.3;andinl898 9.8. . , . , Iff ^A.” 1 S 


“S When the 'grading system was introduced, and look at rule 96. Now will you read for us Rule 96 
that applies remember, not merely to teachers then in as it stood up to 1908?— Should a teacher have any 
tee training cdkeS who had no vested rights, but to well grounded cause of complaint against his manager 
those who were actually in the service and had come he may submit a statement of the case to the mspec- 
ST Of coTrse, you are aware that all entering the tor, who, after due inquiry, xtn^ary, refers it to 
service had to enter in third grade and will you say the Commissioners for consideration. Shoiild any 
Sfa the average’ salary that they would get there! teacher feel himself aggrieved by the conduct of the 
Ip„r »hiS uTJSLii 7 inspector he can make Sis appeal through the mana- 

17193 So that a man entering toe eerriee then ger of the school and it will receive atttntior. from 

a a st * iLtmi 01 m 

17!, 4 Ami .ftei twoye.r. what would be hi, s.iary jay fau^nbmit fa ca.^wfa.ng^ tlte Comma, 

m9ffi e itow, S wfa , wofld he have under fa most- faP^Xmafan™'” in *° “ d “ P °“ “ 

favourable conditions under the .*>“ d ® o/couTseVere 17218. What was proposed to be given instead of 
years?— He would only have £56, a d ’ ; t {j en that?— What was given instead of it is what appears 

8 ™-,™ the . B i rrel l g™ nfc - but it did not come m tnen. here . Instead of what I have read it 

17196. And what would he have after five years t ^ ghould a teacher have any well 

under the old system?— After five years he could come nded cau8e comp l a int against the manager or 

up then to be first of first i nST) ector he may submit his case in writing to 

17197. Now, under fa old system his salary would the f( J fair consideration.” 

be how much?— Well, it might be £139 after five years, tne oommissm 

M 
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17219. Now, do you tliink that gave the teacher the 
same right of appeal as the old rule ? — Oh, certainly 
not. 

17220. Do you think it limits him ?— It limits him. 

17221. And was intended to limit him? — -Well, we 
can only judge of the intention by the act. 

17222. Now I want you to look to the rule on the 
opposite page. I think it is Rule 90? — Rule 90. 

17223. Read it as it was up to that date? — 
“ Teachers whose schools have declined in usefulness 
and efficiency or who have conducted themselves im- 
properly may be admonished, reprimanded, fined, de- 
pressed, or dismissed.” 

17224. Now read the rule that was substituted for 
that? — The new rule in 1908-9 is this: — “90. (1.) 
Teachers who have declined in efficiency or who have 
conducted themselves improperly are dealt with as the 
Commissioners determine. (2.) Before serious penal 
action is taken against a teacher he is afforded an 
opportunity of forwarding to the Commissioners any 
statement he may desire to submit in his defence. 
(8.) In no case is a teacher dismissed for inefficiency 
before he has ample opportunity of remedying the 
defects in his teaching which have been reported by 
the inspectors. (4.) In no case is a teacher dismissed 
for inefficiency on the report of a single inspector. 
Before recognition is finally withdrawn his work is 
tested by means of a thorough inspection of the school 
as a whole and an examination of all the standards. 
This inspection is conducted by one of the senior or 
chief inspectors and in the presence of one of the 
Commissioners, if they think it desirable. (5.) Should 
it appear necessary to dismiss a teacher for in- 
efficiency a formal statement of the grounds on which 
it is proposed to take action is furnished directly to 
the teacher. Any representations or explanations 
which he may submit in his own behalf are carefully 
considered by the Commissioners before final action 
is taken.” 

17225. Now, do you think that that extension of 
the rule in any way protects the teacher? — Oh, cer- 
tainly not ; I do not think so. 

17226. What we have there are new rules by which 
the rule granting the right of appeal to the teacher 
• is limited and restricted and the rule for the removal 
of a teacher is extended? — Yes, certainly that is there 
before us. 

17227. Mr. ICavanagh. — In answer to his lordship, 
the Bishop, you said that you were not so dissatisfied 
with the system, but with the administration of the 
system? — Yes, with the administration. 

17228. Does that mean that you were satisfied with 
the present system — what I mean by the present sys- 
tem is the merit mark and inspection and triennial 
increment ?— Oh, no, I am not satisfied . with that 
system. What I referred to in answer to his lord- 
ship was the Commissioners themselves, the Board as 
at present constituted. 

17229. I am afraid we cannot go into that ? — Yes, 
I am aware of that ; his lordship mentioned it. 

17230. Would you point out now any objection you 
have to what I call the present system of merit 
marks? — Well, I look upon the merit mark as alto- 
getter unworkable and in fact unfair. It is impos- 
sible for a man to really determine what should be 
the merit mark of a school from all the time that the 
inspector can spend in it.' 

mean that they are too short a time 
there?— They are too short a time and do not know 
the local circumstances of the case. 

17232. But suppose an inspector has been in a dis- 
trict for four or five years, will he be able to gauge 
the merit mark of a school in two or three houro ?- I 
do not think he can in my experience of them. For 
example, take that example on tone, I was carrying 
out the recommendations in a circular all my life 
time. Before the circular on tone was there I tried 
to make the boys active and the girls active and in- 
telligent and intent on their business and to train 
them up in morality. 

17238. You would not do away with the merit mark 
altogether? — I would, altogether. 

!7234. How would that afiect the efficiency of the 
sohoo 1 ?— I do not think the merit mark increased the 
efficiency of the school at all, and I do not think its 
abolition would diminish the usefulness of the school 


17235. Would you leave it entirely to the report of 
the inspector? — To the report; provided that the 
teacher was not reprimanded or admonished or some 
serious fault found with him, he should get his in- 
crement. 

17236. But do you not think that the merit mark 
is to a certain extent a guide to a teacher, and would 
you like to be left entirely to a confidential report by 
an inspector?— I would not like to leave it to a con- 
fidential report. I would have no confidential report 
about a teacher. Every report sent about a teacher 
should be sent to 1 the teacher or manager, or both. 

17237. It always seemed to me that if I was a 
teacher I should like to know or to have some sort of 
guidance to show whether my school was going up or 
down? — Well, I do not know. I know that I have 
seen these reports during the results time. I have 
before me a case. A teacher showed me his examina- 
tion record under the results’ system, and it was only 
on results that the report was to be written, and the 
examination record was a record that any teacher 
might be proud of, but tl'e report consisted of two 
pages of fault finding from beginning to end and not 
at all in accordance with that record! 

17238. And then it is your opinion, and you repre- 
sent a large number of teachers, that the merit mark 
should be abolished? — Yes. 

17239. Altogether? — Yes, decidedly. 

17240. Then with regard to triennial increment, 
are you in favour of that or not ? — I am in favour of 
annual increments. 

17241. Automatic ? — Automatic, practically auto- 
matic. 

17242. Do you think that would affect the efficiency 
of a teacher? — I do not think it would. I have known 
teachers who were inefficient teachers, not very bad, 
but there is no artificial, aid that will make a bad 
teacher good. It may make him more severe on the 
children. I would trust the teacher to do his best. 

17243. But it would make a good teacher indif- 
ferent ? — I do not think it would. I think a good 
teacher would do his work independently of aids, and 
I do not think the present system of discouraging 
teachers is a good one. A man is working and doing 
his very best, a clever man, and I know many of that 
type, and working to get a good mark, and still kept 
down year after year. 

17244. Has your association ever worked out a 
scheme of annual increments ? — Oh, no, we never did. 

17245. Are you aware that any scheme will do some 
injustice to some teachers, and I think his lordship 
will admit that? — Oh, yes, it may to some teachers, 
but I think that no scheme that would be likely to be 
adopted would bring injustice to so many teachers as 
the present one. 

17246. Of course, as you have shown in answer to 
Mr. Henly, the change from 1900 to the present 
system brought about a good deal of hardship? — It 
did. 

17247. Are you aware that the teachers as a body 
were opposed to that change? — They were not op- 
posed to the change from the results, but they were 
opposed to the change in the mode of giving incre- 
ment. They were always opposed to the results’ 
system, and we were misrepresented in the old days 
as a lot of lazy, worthless fellows because we opposed 
the results’ system. 

17248. Mr. Henly. — I think you are missing the 
point of Mr. Kavanagh’s question. Were the 
teachers opposed to the change from class salary to 
grade salary? — Oh, yes, they were very much. 

Mr. Henly. — I think you will find that the young 
teachers and the teachers who happened to be in small 
schools and had brains were opposed to it, but the 
teachers who happened to be in large schools with low 
classification were rather satisfied with the change. 

17249. Mr. Kavanagh. — But any change will bring 
some hardship to some teachers? You are quite pre- 
pared to admit that? — I am quite prepared to admit 

17250. But you think that it would bring less dis- 
satisfaction than the present system'?— Than the pre- 
sent system. 
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17251 Now, have you any fault to find with in- 17270. Who was building the school?— He was a 

soectors as you meet them ?— That comes in later in builder; a man called BaiUie was building the school, 

spectore as i RO methinff to sav about that, 17271. For whom was he building it?— I could not 


mv evidence. I have something to say about that, 17271. 
some serious fault to find with them. you 

17252. Mr. Coffey.— Your view is that apart from d- 74 , 
mv question of merit marks a teacher will do his school c 

work if he is capable of doing it?— Yes, that is my for som 


17271. For whom was he building it? — I could not 
tell you. 

17272. Because a man does not start building a 


school on his own account, he must be building it 
for somebody ? — I have known builders build a school 
on speculation. 

17273. Not what they call bogus schools ?— No; 


first of all the sense of duty to his pupils and then he bogus schools are schools alleged to be built 
lias a reputation to sustain amongst the people interest of teachers. . . „ 

nas a whom he lives?— Yes • 17274. The builder was building on Ins own ac- 

a ' 17254. And you think that that will be quite suffi- count?— He was building on his own account, 

cient stimulus 'to make him do the best he can for his 17275. Mr. Kettle.— That is not a usual form of 

r ! Yp R that is mv ooinion speculation ? — I can say I have known it done. 

d 17255 ? AM 'l gather from your evidence that you 17276. The Bishop of Ross -And Stewart, the 


not 'think that any system of labelling schools school teacher lent him money ?-Lent him money. 


“good,” “fair,” or “excellent” 
I do not think it can. 


17277. Purely as a loan?— Purely as a loan. 
17278. Without collusion with regard to that 


11256 There would be bound to be mistakes and building? — That is Stewart’s own allegation, and I 
the mistakes would be bound to load to irritation and think it .tune ont lit “vidonce afterwards amongst 

SrtK a “ ng t! “ “‘bST.fthaftf fffiSX oi r,!~ 

thf^nS^lsTa 0. was no 

it is better for each school to have its own year!— I could not say that there was not, and I could not 
The teachers that I represent are all for each school say that there was, but even supposn 0 
Win* its own school rear was, it is the trial I refer to. . . , , , 

SSIb YoTthiSfit is unfair. I take it, to .round 17281, Mr. K.TM.-Your point is with regard to 


ViAvina its own school veav was, it is tire trial x reier to. 

l mls! 1 YoTihtok it is unfair, I take it, to ground 17281 Mr. to«,-Your "ELS 

the mark of a school on the work done in two or three the conduct of the inquiry ?— That is the principal 
„-ii, c i v„ Q part of the complaint. 

“259. And 'that the work done by the teacher can- 17282. And you do not know all the terts of .the 
not be properly assessed and properly determined in case yourself ? Not m the beginning, 

such a case ? That is my opinion. here the correspondence, and Stewart came to me and 

17260. You say new rules have been made by dr- asked me for help m the business m fighting to ^try 
cular independently of the rules set forth in what we to keep his position . m the uiQui 


SrXlfit are the new rules that you had Hynes came down for me 

in view when you said that rules have been mad. by and told me . an£l told hrm to 


in view when you saia tnat ruies nave oeeu nuiue uv 
circular? — Weil, the corporal punishment book. 
17261. But besides what has been given in evi- 


3 mefSfve th^teachers viewed with great dis- the'w^‘C»T Mr.' Hynes metofe Stewart 
satisfaction some roles or arrangements that have and asW Mr. Stewart 


was doing, and he said Mr. Hynes was his friend, 
and his case was not mixed up in it at all. 

17283. Will you please tell us the facts relating to 


satislaction some roles or arrangements mas nave f .. . i-.i i-T- f r iend 

teen made by the Board in cenneotion with appeal, tohoo and about matte^of tl»t me ^ 


"SS a £t»elSl^u S ght that however nnsatis- forked oTu, Hp. ^fdjJ; and he g. ve him . 
factory it might be and however limited it was by all the mformat.on that. he eonld , then I hnvo 

tl,e ri8 “ 01 * SJ25 JMSW? if 

meHS That turiied ont no. that they have on,- convention regardmg *“»e, ^rongt b y “r. 
no right to approach the Commissioners at all unless R. J. Stewart against Rev X ^“ gonirv wRl 
the Resident Commissioner so determines i-Yes, we and counter diames by 
are aw.™ of that now; we were only aware o, that teMd 


recently Beltast. as your eviuoiw j — 

Md, - A " ioquirj w “ 

Sff St ’SMS «« « present ! He was present 

tion, as far as I know, all over the country. onlyan hour keld the inqu iry?- 


that with dissatisfaction ?-With great dissatisfac- 17285. Was Mr. btewart present f-ne was P— 

tion, as far as I know, all over the country. onlyan houi ^ iSQN _ who heW the inquiry ?_ 

17266. Mr. Kettle.— I understand that you are to Mr Hynes held tlie inquiry, 
give us evidence relating to two particular cases, the 17287. Mr. Kettle.— Your first point was that Mr. 

case of dismissal of Mr. Stewart and the case of Mr. gtewart was not notified of the fact that there was 

Dewar?— Yes. any charge brought against him?— There was no 

17267. And will you tell the Committee the direc- charge made against him. He told me there was 
tion in which those cases point? — The unfairness of n0 ne; he assured me there was none. I warned mm 
the dismissal in the case of Mr. Stewart and the mode to beware. , , 

of trial that was adopted towards Mr. Stewart; but 17288. Mr. Kavanagh.— A charge was bvougnt 
the worst case is the case of Mr. Dewar, the inspec- by one schoolmaster against another ( 1 N 0 , tne 

tor, which was passed over without- any punishment teacher complained against the manager, 

whatever. 17289. The Bishop of Ross.— Were there not two 

17268. And those .to coses in which yon yourself Stew.rts ?-There w.» two Stewarts, two btothete. 
have complaints to make against the inspectors’ mode 17290. Mr. Kettle.— Your complaint is that Mi. 
of conducting business ?— Yes. Mr. Stewart got Stewart, the teacher, was not notified of the fact Miat 
mixed up with a builder and he got a school, not his any charge was to be preferred against mm f e , 

own school but another school, as security for his that is the first matter. 


money. I have the correspondence here ; it is not 


j a result of the inquiry he was dis- 


necessary to read it, but Mi*. Hynes, the Chief In- m i ssed from the service of the Board? — Yes, and dis- 

spector, came down and went into Mr. Stewarts m j ssed partly on his own evidence and partly on 

school and asked him for information about this. 1 evidence that he did not hear. 


should say that a brother of Mr. Stewart’s was 
teacher of the other school. 

17269. The Bishop of Ross. — How did Mr. Stewart 
advance that money — his brother seemed to be the 
builder of the school?— Oh, no, my lord. 


evidence that he did not hear. 

17292. Mr. Henly. — When he was not under trial 
himself? — When he was not under trial himself. 

17298. Mr. Kavanagh. — What was the actual 
charge that he was dismissed on? — Well, it was on 
M 2 
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the ground that he was part owner of the school. 
Well, as a matter of fact he was not part owner be- 
cause the deeds were made out to the clergyman, and 
the clergyman closed the school afterwards. 

17294. Mr. Kettle. — Your point is that even if 
Mr. Stewart acted improperly in this matter he did 
not get a fair trial? — That is my point. 

17295. You are not discussing the case on its 
merits ? — I am not discussing the case ; I am making 
out that he did not get a fair trial. 

17296. First he gets no notice of any charge against 
him ? — Yes. 

17297. Secondly, he is present for only an hour 
and a half at this inquiry? — Yes. 

17298. Secondly, he is present for only an hour 
and a half at a three days' inquiry? — Yes. 

17299. You are not quite clear as to whether he 
volunteered evidence, upon this inquiry ? — He was 
there merely summoned as a witness. The letter that 
I read indicated that he was merely summoned as a 
witness. Mr. Hynes went to him and asked him 
about this and got the evidence from him privately. 

17300. Was the finding of Mr. Hynes on that in- 
quiry ever published? — No, never published, but I 
saw the finding, and I probably have it here some- 
where. 

17301. There was a protest made against the man- 
ner in which that inquiry was conducted? — Yes. 

17302. And the Board ordered that another inquiry 
should be held ? — Yes. 

17303. And was that second inquiry held ?— -Yes, it 
was, and the manager protested against the inquiry 
being held by Mr. Hynes. 

17304. As a matter of fact, it was held by Mr. 
Hynes? — Yes, and here is Mr. Hynes’s letter, which 
I look on as important addressed to Dr. Adams, 
the manager : — “ Sir, I beg to inform you that I 
propose to hold an inquiry into charges made against 
Mr. W. J. Stewart, commencing at 11 a.m. on Mon- 
day, the 12th inst. Your presence is requested. Mr. 
Stewart is charged with having violated and con- 
spired to violate No. 178 (/) of the rules of the Com- 
missioners of National Education, and the charges are 
based on evidence given by himself, liis brother and the. 
Rev. J. C. Emmerson Doran at an inquiry which I 
held on the 7th March and the following days.” 

17305. Was Mr. Stewart himself notified of the 
charges against him as regards the second inquiry? 
— Oh, yes, he was notified. 

17306. He got due notice of that? — He got notice 
of that; the notice is virtually the same, but the 
point is that Mr. Hynes admits that he was dis- 
missed partly on his own evidence and partly on that 
of his brother and of Mr. Doran, which he did not 
hear. 

17307. Was that evidence repeated at the second 
inquiry?— -Of course, it was. Stewart was not giving 
evidence himself. I do not think the Rev. Emmerson 
Doran and Mr. Stewart were there at all at the 
second inquiry. 

17808. Do you know anything of the evidence at 
the second inquiry ? — I think it was principally Mr. 
Stewart’s own evidence. 

17309. Are you sure there was a second inquiry? — 
Oh, yes, I am sure there was a second inquiry be- 
cause there was a big row about it, and Mr. Stewart 
came to consult me. 

17310. At first the manager protested against Mr. 
Hynes holding the second inquiry ?— Yes. 

17311. And subsequently the second inquiry was 
held?— Was held. 

17312. And the insult of that second inquiry was 
that Mr. Stewart was dismissed. You do not know 
what evidence was called at the second inquiry ? — 


17318. And what was the result of it? — I think he 
was dismissed again; the dismissal was confirmed. 


17314. They found that he had in fact violated the 
rule? — They alleged that he had. 

17315. Rule 178 (/) ought for the sake of clearness 
to be put in. That rule is that neither the teacher 
nor the husband or wife of a teacher, nor any other 
relative nor any other person in their interest, is 
allowed to be owner in whole or in part of a school- 


house. Does it not look on the face of the facts as 
if that rule had been violated ? — Well, I do not know. 
Well, Mr. Stewart was not a part owner of the 
school, but he lent the money. I do not think he was 
part owner, because?' really the owner was Mr. 
Emmerson Doran. 

17316. The Bishop of Ross.— There is a distinc- 
tion between a legal owner and a beneficial owner. 
Was Mr. Doran a beneficial owner? — I think he was 
both, and as a matter of fact he showed that ho was 
both, because he closed the school afterwards. 

17317. That would not follow; it might have been 
made over to him by deed without paying any con- 
sideration whatever? — It was made over to him bv 
deed. 

17318. Mr. Kettle.— -Your complaint is of the 
fashion in which the inquiry was conducted? — That 
is my complaint; it is not on the merits of the case 
at all. 

17319. And your point is that Mr. Stewart was 
taken by surprise and evidence was elicited from him 
without any notice being given to him that it might 
be used against him? — Yes. 

17320. And secondly yon complain that Mr. Hynes, 
who you say had really become an advocate against 
him, was appointed to hold the second inquiry and 
to act also as the judge? — Yes, that is my point. 

17321. That is the substance of the Stewart case? — 
Yes. 

17322. Mr. Hbnly. — T he information which Mr. 
Stewart gave to Mr. Hynes was used against him on 
the second inquiry. Was there any means of getting 
that except from Mr. Stewart ? — Oh, none. 

17323. And did he repeat the same evidence?— I 
cannot tell you, but Mr. Hynes had no other means 
of getting whatever evidence there was but from him- 
self. 

17324. Was Mi*. Stewart notified that there was a 
charge against him at the second inquiry? — Oh, yes, 
he was notified by the letter which I read. 

17325. Mr. Kettle. — The real point here was that 
he was taken by surprise at the first inquiry and 
evidence got from him which was afterwards used 
against him? — Yes, that there was an irregularity. 

17826. You have also a case about Mr. Dewar. 
What were the facts? — Mr. Dewar came as Senior 
Inspector, to Belfast, and his brother was manager of 
a school in Donegall Pass and his sister was the prin- 
cipal of that school, and it is a rule of the Commis- 
sioners that the teacher must not be a relative of the 
manager, and Mr. Dewar, as you will see, visited the 
school and did not report it, and then questions were 
asked in the House of Commons about it, and the 
Board did not even then take action for some time, 
until another question was asked, and so far as we 
know Mr. Dewar suffered nothing, and his case was 
certainly as bad as Mr. Stewart’s. 

17327. Mr. Kavanagh. — He was the inspector and 
his brother was the manager and his sister was the 
teacher ? — Yes. 

17328. Mr. Kettle. — And the impropriety con- 
sisted in the teacher being sister of tne manager? — 
Yes. 

17329. But not, of course, in the manager being the 
brother of the inspector? — Oh, no, certainly not. 

17330. The Bishop of Ross. — It was very awkward 
having an inspector inspecting his own sister?— Of 
course. 

17331. What rule is there of the Commissioners 
covering such a case as that? — The rule is that the 
teacher must not be a relative of the manager. It is 
a very strict rule. 

17832. The Chairman. — And the point is that Mr. 
Dewar never reported the fact of the relationship, 
that the rule was being violated ? — No ; I would like 
if possible to give these questions, and that you would 
give them in your report. I have got them here. 

17333. Those that were asked in the House of Com- 
mons ? — Yes. 

Mr. Kettle. — The first point is that the arrange- 
ment was improper, and secondly that Mr. Dewar 
did not report it. 

17334. Mr. Henly. — There is no rule against an 
inspector being a relative of the teacher? — I don’t 
know that there is any. 
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17335 The Bishop of Ross. — But it is opposed to I wrote the letter to Mr. Chambers saying that I had 

natural' propriety ? — It is opposed to natural pro- tendered my resignation to the Committee of the 

nrietv When attention was drawn to the matter in Education Reform Association at its first meeting 

the House of Commons Mr. Dewar’s answer was that after receiving the Board’s order and would not again 
his predecessor, Mr. Pedlow, reported the case and join it so long as I was a National teacher m active 
that the Board had taken no action, and he assumed service. 

that they disregarded it. On the 26th of June, 1910, 17344. Mr. Coffey. — Have you Mr. Hynes’s letter? 

in reply to Mr. Devlin, Mr. Birrell says that Mr. — Yes. Mr. Hynes had no business to reprimand mo 

Dewar had told the Board that the manager had in- us p got an official reprimand from the Board, 
formed him that his predecessor, Mr. Pecljow, had 17845 Mv . HeTOY— Doea not a reprimand always 
reported Hie irregularity, and as no nation had been in ^ eJld of ft( , docllmeM ,(i e wd .. ri . 

taken he did not thmk it necessary to report it once mimd „ „ official reprimand from the Boird. 

more. , After Mr. Hynes had asked me about my own con- 

17336. Mr. H ATiRisoN . — -H as there ever been a case nection with £ hu committee he pointed to Mr. Boyd’s 
of a man accused of violating any of the u g llame al ,d asked me was he a teacher. I knew he was 


more. _ , 

17336. Mr. Harrison. — Has there ever been a case 
of a man accused of violating any of the rules being 


u linen ...... — ~ r, .i 9 name ana asnea me was ne a leacner. a anew lie was 

represented by a lawyer before the B _ aware of Mr. Boyd’s identity, and I said yes. He 

was not an opportunity then, but th , e , then asked me where Mr. Boyd taught, and I told 

that is another point that should be taken up. ilie hhn Hf> next askedi .. Are there any other teachers 

lawyer now has not got power to interfere further Qn t | ie comm ittee ?” Feeling sure from the way he 

than by advising. The lawyer can whisper questions acted in Ml . Boyd’s case that he did, not know any 


to his client to ask, but he has no right to interfere. 

17337. The accused may have a legal adviser? — 
Yes. 


others, I looked at him and asked him did he want 
me to turn, informer. He asked no more questions. 
I mentioned in a speech I made at Galway that I 


17338. Mr. Henly. — W hat authority have you for kad been asked to turn informer, and the manager 

stating that a lawyer may be present ?— Oh , we have 0 £ my j a te sc j 10 ol g 0 t the following letter from one 

had it in several cases. We had one here quite re- (1 f bile Secretaries of the Board of National Educa- 


i a matter of courtesy 


tiou dated the 19th of April, 1909 : — “ Co. Down, 
the Madrid Street, Harvey Meml. N.S., L. 94 (1909), 


part of the Chief Inspector, but where is the right C.I., Roll No. 14,020. Office of National Education, 

within the rule?— I do not know that the rule gives J9th April, 1909. Sir, I am directed to inform you 

the right, but I know that as a matter of fact it has that attention has been called to a report appearing 

been done in several cases; the Commissioners have in the Dublin Mail of the 18th inst., of an address 

written to the teacher that he is at liberty to employ delivered at a meeting of the Irish National 

a solicitor but he is not to take part in the inquiry, Teachers’ Organisation on that day by Mr. David 


refused up to quite : 


and I know that that was refused up to quite re- Elliott, principal of the above named school, in which 
cently. the following passage occurs: — ‘If there is one 

’ ,, Tr tain character more detestable than all others in the eyes 

17340. Mr. Harrison. - that? Yes true Irishmen it is that of informer, and yet I 

cases aUow icgal advice It 1 have been asked by a Chief Inspector to turn in- 

17341. Mr. Kettle. Now tell w ,. . former on other teachers.’ With reference to this 

reprimand which yon received passage I am to request that you will be so good as 

1905 there was a society called ^f d ^t TnSli a to state, after consultation with Mr. Elliott, whether 
form Association in _ Belfast, and it published a mrrectlv reported.” I had left the ser- 


pamphlet called “ Secular Control of Secular Educa- 
tion.” This pamphlet contained some strictures on 
Dr. Starkie and the Commissioners generally regard- 
ing the condition of the schools and the Board’s m- 
enmo nf them to remain m a 


he has been correctly reported.” I had left the ser- 
vice of the Board then, and the gentleman who had 
been my manager showed me the letter, and I said, 
“You can send them my address and they can deal 
with me whatever way they like.” They did not deal 


action in permitting some of them ^ remain in a ^ after that ^ cl there was a ques tion asked 

filthy condition. Quotations were in the House of Commons. I was then out of the 

Dale’s report, from the report of a representative ol of the Boavr i, and if I had been in the service 


the Lancet, who visited Dublin schools, and from the 
Board’s own inspectors’ reports. These were cer- 


service of the Board, and if I had been in the service 
of the Board Mi-. Hynes or some other body would 
like to give me another reprimand, but when I was 


f, — r- - , , nice to give me anotner repnmauu, uuv wuen x 

tarnly not complimentary to the tJoaid ana were th refused to answer the question in the 

commented on by the writer of the pamphlet. A naa -a- f nmiunmis and said it would not be in the 


commented on by the writer of the pamphlet. i nact Hqusu of Oommons and said it would not be iu the 
nothing to do with the writing of the pamphlet ex- interegfc of e d uca tion to answer those questions, 
cept that I supplied the material for the portion , , it 

dealing' with the P managerial question, and did not 17346. Mr. Kettle.— I s that a correct report of 
know my name would appear on it till I saw it on that passage m your speech?— Yes, it is a correct re- 

lit S/ lSS! M° P °17847. There is another matter that you want to 
feS aSnSiecte, Sa me » St in .d.ool. mention i-Yes that i, atari Mr M'Elwaino. 

He noSS J .omeSrt£ atar^ a> s pamphllh Control 

K? d „aSeTpSa“i the =miLe. P ™°" Jgf ■] 

17342. Had you known Mr. Hynes previously f 17350. And setting aside clerical managers ? — ‘ Yes, 

I never saw him till then. and was written, I may tell your lordship, by a 

17343. Did he tell you that he was Chief Inspector? very strong partisan of secular control. 

— Well, he did. At least I asked him, and he told me 17351. And that was the drift of it ? — Yes. 
then. When he asked me 1 g* /^he then 17352. And you supplied the portion dealing with 
name appeared as one of the ^comniittee^and^^then ^ nianager ial question ?— With the managerial 

question only. 


. “V . r . ’ j t - a id I the managerial question? — With the managerial 

pointed out two passages objected to, ana a saiu a „ 1 

had no connection with them and that I did not agree qn J- 

with part of the matter contained in them. He asked 1735B. And. the drift, I presume., was to set up a 
me to write a letter to himself in the office stating secular control as against clerical control ?—Well, 1 
what I had told him. I did so, and on the 17th of did not interfere with the principle of clerical man- 
June he sent me a long letter of censure signed by age ment. I supplied the information, and most ot 

himself, and my manager got another letter from the the cases were clerical cases. 

Board ordering him to reprimand me, and the fur- 17354. The Chairman. — Did you write that portion 

ther order was given that I should withdraw from y. yourself, or did you only supply the information ? — 

the Education Reform Association. Early in Decern- j supplied the information almost in the words 

ber Mr. Chambers, inspector, called on me to see if I dl they printed it. 

. 1 na (Yl'rl oron HTUl On my _ . .. » y ■ y 


had severed my connection as ordered, and on my 
replying in the affirmative he asked me to write a 


replying m me amrmamt ue - v 

letter to him to that eSect. On the 4th of December gers . 


17355. With regard to the action of clerical mana- 
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17856. Mr. Kettle. — Was the advocacy of secular 
as against clerical control, as you put it, of schools, 
an essential part of the programme of the Education 
Reform Association? — Well, it was the principal 
part, but not an essential part. It was not with that 
idea that I joined the association. My idea was to 
improve education in evei*y way. 

17857. The Bishop of Ross. — I infer that the 
“ Irish Protestant Union of Teachers” hold the same 
opinion, do they not? — Very largely. 

17358. Because I find a statement in this pamphlet 
with which you have kindly supplied us, the “ Irish 
Protestant National Teachers’ Annual,” 1910? — Yes. 

17359. I see here in that pamphlet a statement in 
which it deplores that “ a wedge was driven into the 
ranks of the Irish teachers, and the majority, bought 
off with a sham settlement, consented to abandon the 
minority ” ?— Yes. 

17860. Well, the sham settlement mentioned there 
was the Maynooth resolutions? — Yes, that is what is 
there meant evidently". 

17861. Well, if it does not bear that meaning I am 
curious to know what it docs ? — I believe it bears that 
meaning. 

17362. It says, “ The majority, bought off with a 
sham settlement, consented to abandon the minority.” 
Those were the Catholic teachers who on this mana- 
gerial question abandoned the Protestant teachers, 
that is on the question of clerical versus lay manage- 
ment ? — Yes. 

17363. Mr. Kettle. — Then you want to speak about 
your relations with Inspector M’Elwaine? — Well, I wish 
to say that he was the only inspector that was ever really 
rude to me, and he was exceedingly rude. He came 
between half -past two and three o’clock in the day. It 
was a very wet, cold day and the children had brought 
in on their feet dust, or rather mud, and, of course, dur- 
ing the day that mud dried on the floor and became 
dust. It was such a cold day that I did not force 
the children out to eat their lunch in the yard, and 
little pieces of paper fell and some crumbs of bread 
and the paper that wrapped it. After play time I 
sent two boys that lifted every particle of paper and 
piece of bread that could be lifted, and there was only 
the dust and small crumbs of bread that could not be 
lifted ; and he came and he looked at me and said in 
a cross manner, “the floor is very dirty,” and I 
said, “It was brushed last night and dusted this 
morning, and those are rules,” and he then turned 
on me and in the very roughest way said, “If you 
don’t take orders from me I will get them sent from 
the Commissioners.” But he had no more right to 
give orders to me than I had to give orders to him, 
and I said, “Well, you can do so,” and then he got 
quite into a rage, and discussed business with me for 
a long time, but finally lie went out in a rage again 
and did not take the least notice of any person in the 
room. He reported me for using most offensive lan- 
guage, and then I inquired what the offensive lan- 
guage was, and he had to admit that he said that he 
would get orders sent from, the Board ; and the cor- 
respondence lasted for a year and ended with the 
death of the manager, and the last letter stated that 
if the manager was willing to let the matter drop, on 
account of my lengthened and satisfactory service, 
the Commissioners were willing to let it drop. 

17364. The Chairman. — That was the only instance 
in which you experienced personal discourtesy? — Yes. 
I think you asked Mr. Todd in how many cases out 
of about 90 schools they had lost money ; and Mr. 
Todd and I went over the list and looked into it as 
carefully as we could, and we found that 46 had lost 
money by the lowering of these reports. . 

17365. Mr. Kettle. — They had failed to obtain in- 
crements? — Yes. There are 90 cases on this sheet,* 

and Mi’. Todd and I went over them as carefully as 
we could, and we made out that 46 of the 90 lost 
money by the lowering of the reports. 

17366. Mr. Henly. — So that while your schools 
were alleged to be going up?— The money was 
going down. Mr. Todd was asked for the number of 
teaohers on this list who had lost money by the reduc- 


tion of reports. He was unable to give the number 
at the time, and lie promised that he would endeavour 
to send it up by some other witness ; and now I give 
in the number as made out by Mr. Todd and myself 
with the greatest care that we possibly could, «nd 
there are 46 cases of loss of money on account of the 
lowering of reports out of 90. 

17367. In your precis you complain of the. fact that 
teachers have to print lessons on the blackboard for 
infants? — They have abolished the tablets or cards 
in infant schools and they insist on the teachers 
printing on the blackboard whatever they wish the 
infants to read. I do not see for the life of me the 
object of abolishing the proper printing and giving 
the children bad printing by the teacher, and it is a 
waste of time. 

17308. But is not the object there to put an actual 
event before the eyes of the children and then get the 
pupils to make a statement of it, and then get that 
statement printed, so that from the beginning the 
children will have a clear grasp of what those words 
denote? — Yes, that might do for a lesson occasionally, 
but as I understand they do not permit them to use 
the tablets at all. 

17369. But surely you do not object to teaching 
reading in such a fashion that the children will grasp 
what they read? — Not in such a fashion that they 
do not understand what they read. 

17870. Mr. Kettle. — You have told us that you 
have a very wide experience of and acquaintance with 
National teachers, a very wide experience of the 
whole system? — Yes. 

17371. Can you tell this Committee whether there 
is an atmosphere of satisfaction existing amongst the 
teachers in those parts of the country that you know 
best? — There is an atmosphere, of intense dissatisfac- 
tion all over the country that I know. 

17872. That includes what districts in particular? 
— -Well, especially the North, but I am coming in 
contact with teachers from all parts of Ireland. 

17373. The Chairman. — I suppose the North is the 
district you know best? — Well, I am most in contact 
with the North, - of course, but I am eoming in contact 
with teachers and get communications from teachers 
from all parts of Ireland. 

17374. Mr. Kettle. — You speak with special know- 
ledge of the North? — I speak with special knowledge 
of the North. On Saturday week I was at a big 
meeting of teachers in Port-rush. Now, I saw that 
some of the officials of the Board had stated in evi- 
dence before you (it appears in your first book of 
evidence) that the dissatisfaction was not widespread, 
and I said to this large meeting, consisting of 
teachers from the County Antrim and the County 
Derry — I put it to them, “Are you satisfied?”, and 
they answered with an unanimous “ No.” 

17375. The Chairman. — What was the size of the 
meeting? — I should say it would be from 150 to 200 
representative of all parts of the counties. 

17376. Mr. Henly. — As far as you know from your 
action as Treasurer of the Organisation is that dis- 
satisfaction universal? — It is universal. 

17377. The Chairman. — And you say that the 
North is as dissatisfied as the South? — Quite as dis- 
satisfied. 

17878. Someone said to us the other day that Bel- 
fast was more rebellious than the South? — Well, I 
heard it in the House of Commons this way, that 
some of them said they had only a Tipperary revolt 
on their hands, and I told them that the rebellion 
commenced in Belfast. 

17379. Have you any more cases ? — You have sum- 
moned six cases here out of thirteen. There are four- 
teen selected coming up. I know Mi*. Kyle, he is a 
hard working teacher and a good teacher, and he has 
been by one means or other kept out from getting any 
increment or promotion. Briefly, here is his ease. 
In 1903 he got “very good,” then “good,” then “very 
good,” then “very good,” then “very good,” “very 
-good,” very good,” and then it comes down to 1910, 
and he gets “good,” and that keeps him out of pro- 
motion. 


* Tide Appendix XLVII. 
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17880. Mr. Hi5NLY.--He got a school of 30 pupils 
in 1896, nearly all infants, under the results’ system, 
and the fee for infants was about 3s., and therefore 
the results fees that he could earn would be very 
small, but the school went on increasing and then 
the consolidated salaries were fixed on the average 
salaries of the last three years ending 1900, but in 
Mr Kyle’s case it was so manifestly unjust that they 
took the last year and excluded the other two, and 
still as his school went on increasing from 30 up 
to its present size, 140 or 150, this consolidated 
salary, fixed on the last year of the results, 1900, did 
not give him the fair salary that he would be en- 
titled to?— I want to bring this before you and to tell 
Mr. Kvle that I have brought it before, you. The 
next ease is Mr. lleenan’s of Crossgar. Mr. Heenan 
got four '■ excellents ” and then “very good,” and 
then Mr. Dewar came in 1907 and reduced him to 
“good,” and he has been kept at “good” ever since 
by Mr. M'Millan, and kept out of promotion. He 
was reduced from “excellent.” He got “excellent 
in 190;) and “very good” in 1906, and was reduced 
by Mr. Dewar, who came in 1907, to “good.” Then 
there is the case of Mr. Scott, of M'Clure Street. He 
was in a small school near Killaghey. He got a 
“very good” report there for a certain number of 
years, but he could get no promotion on account of 
the average, and he got a school in M’Clure Street 
in 1910, and the first year he got “ very good, and 
then Mr. Dewar came and reduced him to “good 
in 1911. Mr. Heenan got “very good” m 1910, and 
Mr. Dewar in 1911 gave him “good,” and Mr. Honan 
followed him. Then there is the case of Mr. Morrison. 
He was in a small school in the country, too, and he 
got then a larger school, and his case is exactly 
similar, only that the mark has been going up and 
down in such a way that he could get no promotion. 
Then there is case of Miss M’Neill, she is from Bally- 
hackamore. She came from a small country school 
and she was then first of first class, but she was called 
what was only an intergfade. She remained an in- 
tergrade for 11 years and then when the attendance 
went up, till she could qualify for promotion the re- 
ports went down, and the only increase that she has 
got is by coming from a very small school to a larger 
one and getting a small amount of capitation. 1 
have been in the school again and again, and 1 know 
it is an exceedingly good school, and I have examined 
the children myself. . , , 

17381. The Chairman.— I t is very well located at 
all events ?, — Oh, it is. It is beside the Catholic 
church there. It is a Catholic school. 

17382. Well, have you done all you propose to do 
for all those six teachers?— I have stated their cases 


as briefly as I could to you, and I believe they will be 
satisfied that I have done them justice. 

17383. I do not see that they would gam anything 
by coming up ? — I have told them that. There are 
other cases. There is the case of Mr. Hewitt. He 
had a very good report where he was, and then he 
came into a school in a poor locality and he managed 
to get “good” reports; and there is the case of Mr. 
Gormley in the same way. 

17884. And they do not think that by coming up 
here they could get any redress? — Oh, no, and I told 
them that, too, that you could- not give them redress. 

I hope you will put these rejoinders in and the 
pamplilet on the investigation by Mr. Dewar. I 
should like the whole account of the investigation 
and some of the correspondence. The only reason 
that that has not come up again is that the manager, 
Mr. Mervyn, is very ill. He is home and he is very 
ill, and I would not think of taking any action. 
Them is one thing in connection with that case that 
the Board people dealt very unfairly with us. They 
sent one letter, which I think you will find in this 
pamphlet, to Mr. Mervyn for publication, that he 
published in his Parochial Magazine, and Mr. 
Mervyn admitted in his Select Vestry that he got 
another letter that he never showed to anybody. 

17886. Another letter from the Board? — Yes, and 
1 do not know whether you applied to the Board for 
that letter or not, but we did not get it, and I think 
that you should have it. It is a letter addressed to 
Mr. Mervyn in which (as I understand and have very 
good reason to believe) they did not approve of his 
conduct in the matter of the inquiry. 

17386. The Chairman.— A letter from the Board 
to Mr. Mervyn expressing disapproval of his conduct 
in the matter inquired into by Mr. Dewar. That 
lias been applied for and it has been refused?— 1 
looked on it as a very serious matter that they should 
send one reply to be published virtually freeing him 
from all blame, and then send another letter, as I 
understand, blaming him. 

17387 You know what the contents of the second 
letter were?— Well, I never saw it, but I have reason 
to know. As a matter of fact, Mr. Mervyn had given 
verbal notice to two teachers the time he got this second 
letter, and then he asked them would they mention 
it, and they said " No,” and he said “ Yon need not 
trouble any more about it.” 

17888. Who were those teachers ? — Mr. Todd, who 
was here, and Mr. Moore, of Shortstrand. 

17389. He mentioned this case here? — I know he 
did. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH DAY. — FRIDAY, 18th JULY, 1913 

At 23, Kildare -street, Dublin. 


Present : — Sir 8* D-, «o.. ltt.b., u. (Cieitrean) ; The Most Bev. Dnnts Ann, ^ 
Bishop oi Boss ; Sir Hibam Shaw Wilkinson, U..D. ; Mr. John Coefey , Mr. Heneag 
B. B Hasrison, b.a. ■ Mr. Jekemiah Henly ; Mr. Walteb McMoeeohgh Kavanagk, d.e., 

Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc.. Secretary. 


Mr. H. E. Don, B.A., Etmcipul of OnTOom Hoad National School, Belfast, eiarmned. 

17393. And were you principal of any school before 

that? Yes, sir, Whitehouse School, close to Belfast. 

17894. How long were you principal of that?— One 
year. 

17396. Had you any school before that?-- Before 


17390. The Chairman.—' What is the school of which 
you are principal? — The Ormeau Road School, Belfast. 

17391. And how long have you been in the service 
of the National Board? — Forty years. 

17392. You do not look like that, but it is a very 
healthy occupation. How long have you been in your 
present school ? — Twenty-nine years. 


that I was Principal of Northumberland Male Na- 
tional School, Belfast. 
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17396. Was that all ? — I was fox’ a short time in 
Brown Street School, Belfast, as an assistant. 

17397. What is the size of the Ormeau Road 
School? — Four assistants and an average, of 185. 
That is the senior school. 

17398. I see you have put clown seven different sub- 
jects on which you wish to say something. Now, you 
will not misunderstand me when X tell you that on 
every one of those subjects we have had an immense 
mass of evidence, and I think I may say that on a 
good many of them the minds of most of us are 
pretty clear, so that I think you will probably not 
need to dilate at very great length upon them. But 
before I begin on those topics may I ask you are you 
one of the principal teachers who have complaints 
against the method of inspection since 1906? — Yes. 

17399. Did you join the Deputation to Dr. Starkie? 
- -I did not, sir. 

17400. But did you join in the memorial ? — I did, 
because although my school was only reduced from 
“excellent” to “very good,” yet I felt some of the 
remarks that were made in my observation book very 
keenly. I have the observation book here and can 
point to some of those ; and I do not think that the 
present system of inspection is at all conducive to 
good education. 

17401. I see that is one of your topics? — That is 
one of my points. 

17402. I want to find as to your personal history, 
what complaints you have to make of inspectors in 
your district? — Well, I do not wish to make a com- 
plaint of any individual inspector, because I believe 
that the inspectors would not act as they have done 
if they had not high official sanction for their action, 

17408. That is the opinion of your brethren in Bel- 
fast ? — Well, that is my personal opinion. c 

17404. It is also theirs ? — I do not know. 

17405. In fact, they said it is to the Resident Com- 
missioner on the deputation, and it is in print. But 
you have not suffered in status or in emolument by 
reason of the mode of inspection in Belfast? — No, 
sir, except with regard to extra subjects. I have that 
noted. 

17406. How far have the results of inspection in 
your district affected you ? — I have only obtained full 
fees for one extra subject since 1908. 

17407. How has that ax-isen? — From the difficulty 
.of the examination. 

• 17408. Then it is inspection? — In algebra and 
. geometry I have only obtained full fees in 1911 ; and 
I' wish to submit some of the questions that were set. 

. That is the first year paper. (Document handed in.) 
That I consider too difficult. 

17409. What other extra subject ?— Geometry. 

These axe all I wish to deal with. 

17410. Were the questions outside of your pro- 
gramme?— No, sir; but they are questions that are 
entirely agaxnst the spirit of modem mathematical 
teaching. 

17411. That is to say , they apply a different method 
of teaching from that you pursued ?— They set ques- 
tions which would take the junior children very long 
to work. The tendency at present, and according to 
the recommendations of the Mathematical Association, 
is to give very short questions until tho children get 
acquainted with the methods and processos — in fact 
until they see the use of the subject. 

17412. What Were the ages of the pupils? that thesis 
papers were set to ?— About 11 or 12. 

17413. What standard ?— Fifth standard. 

, Th ; t is t 1 ? 'is* sa J o'®" 4 *!>« loss 

from the extra subjects? — That is all. 

1741S You had boys in higher standards in snch 
standarf“ Tes ' m sixth and seventh 

,l,l 74 » 6 'w 1 n i h W fid this style of examining afiect 
^Ybll j the children felt discouraged. 8 
The ”, Bom— I n sixth and eeventh 

dSenfqSiOM 6 “ dlfierent p,OS ““ ! - ¥ * 

z^ 10 Chairman. — A nd have you the same 

lotions ?^-y 6 s. 

fcIl0t . t ^ e children in all those standards 
taking these subjects suffered?— Yes 
17420. What would be the amount of your pecuniary 


loss compared with previous years? — During six years 
the total loss would be about £40. 

17421. Since 1908?— Since 1908. 

17422. Have you any other complaint to make about 
the mode of inspection in your particular district?— 
Only with regard to some of the observations in the 
Observation Book. 

17423. Will you mind reading one. or at most two, 
of the observations ? — Well, in 1906, there is an obser- 
ation that is not so much objectionable as useless. 

17424. I thought they were objectionably worded?— 
No; I do not wish to make any charge of that kind. 
In 1906 the senior inspector in charge of the district' 
Mr. Dewar, said the lessons given by the principal 
in algebra and geometry were most effectivef In the 
succeeding year he also put algebra and geometry as 
being satisfactory, but in the following year, 1908 I 
got no fees at all. 

17425. What was the observation on that? The 

observation was that the sixth class was backward in 
easy problem work. I have a copy of the problems 
set. 1 felt that remark more than perhaps any other 
because it seemed as if arithmetic was not being 
taught, whereas I consider that it was as well taught 
as ever it had been in my school. 

17426. Have you any other observation ? — No, sir- 
only to observe with regard to the extra subjects that 
there are some useless questions in those set on the 
paper in algebra — substitution questions. The ques- 
tions in which substitutions are given are very often 
of a meaningless character. Tho tendency in modem 
teaching is to give as substitution questions formulte 
that will occur afterwards, such ns formulte for measure- 
ments, mechanical form u Ire, and so on. Those formula} 
are used in nearly all modern books, and it is very much 
more successful; because children afterwards recognise 
these when they get them in actual work, and they 
are quite as useful substitutions, and far moro useful 
practically than questions such as those in No, 5. 

17427. Mr. Coffey.— I n what standard were those 
problems in arithmetic ? — Sixth standard. 

17428. The Bishop of Ross. — Do A, B and C in- 
dicate alternative questions? — Those arc questions set 
in different years. Tho first year paper was set in 1908. 
The second paper, B, set out there is an example of 
a fair paper. I got full fees on that paper in 1911. 
The other three questions I consider arc too long work 
for children; they are not a fair test. 

17429. The Chairman. — Is that all you wish to tell 
us about the Observation Book ?— No. Many of the 
observations in the Observation Book contain sugges- 
tions, but those suggestions are vex-y often of such a 
vague character as to be practicaly useless. 

17430. Will you read one or two of them ?— In 1911 
Mr. Dewar, the senior inspector’, imports that “the 
teachers are painstaking and assiduous, and aim at 
the cultivation of the intelligence. Proficiency is, 
on the whole, very satisfactory, but more care might 
be given to arithmetic. ' ’ That is, the teachers are 
painstaking and assiduous, and are doing their best, 
and yet he says more care might be given to arith- 
metic. 

,®- e , meails generally assiduous, but that in 
arithmetic there was a little want of something?— 
j says ^ ie children should be taught to explain 
the different processes in the work ; that they should 
be taught to understand the reasons underlying the 
rules and the processes employed. Now, we were - 
doing that to the very best of our ability, and still 
he says that more care might be given to arithmetic, 
and yet lie does not give any explanation whatever 
of how that can be done. We do not know what is in 
mind ; we do not know what ho intends — the object 
that he intends to accomplisli. 

1(432. Now, when he has completed his inspection, 

iLoo to you on those subjects? — Very rarely. 

17433. Do you get advice or assistance from him in 
conversation?—! think in all my forty years’ ex- 
perience (because my objection to the inspection 
system does not date only from 1900) the relations 
between teachers and inspectors have never been satis- 
factory. 

17434. My question is, have you ever got advice 
from inspectors in conversation? — I have got from 
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■ .Tatars valuable help, but from no others in all 17451. I understand you to say that the present 
two msp f „.„ u +),„ i n fp John McCallum. system of inspection is liable to the same criticism as 


tW0 One of these was the late John McCallum, system of inspection is liable to the same criticism a_ 
who although he was not a practical edu- the old results’ system, in your experience ?-Yes 
a man who, aimougn no wa v « v >u*.lv. The examinations are being conducted on 


cationalist, kept his eyes open going round the school. 
17435. He was a man of the old regime?— He was. 


But from the inspectors of the present day examination. 


exactly. The examinations are being conducted on 
very much the same lines as the old results’ system 


° n i7437 la Now would that cover all that you think specially to the teaching of arithmetic and other 
• S n t to’ bring before us as to the methods of written work. But as a rule, geography is not ex- 
SSeSSn that you a ro acquainted with in your own emined in writing at pretent, and, ill fact, it never 
inspection cnav y . h was so exammed, even under the results system. 


district ? — Well, that is all. . . 

1743S Then I go on to other topics that you nave 
down Now, your first is inspection and examination, 
especially with reference to the teaching of mathe- 
matics. That is the subject that we have been deal- 

<***£? V-I* I,.™ ..id ail that was 


17453. With regard to arithmetic, we have had it 
in evidence again and again that under the new 
system (whatever you may think of it in other 
respects) arithmetic is one of the suhjects that have 
suffered, that the children do not know it so 
accurately, and, consequently, men of business corn- 


17439 I suppose you have already said all that was accurately, and, consequently men oi ousmess com- 

1/40J. J. supuwL ■ J • racticallv plain of their new apprentices ?— Yes. 

necessary on that?— i thi^ M. practicaUy Do e with th a t?_To some extent. 

1? 1 l^XZTeSiSo? VtiS tSi iJKd Arithmetic is a subject which ought to be taught 

you to explain) that examination is y intelligently The children ought to know the reasons. 

P™»‘ 3 (Era « to. - possible. They .pend . great 

you develop that, and tell ^ dea l of time on explanation of processes. There is 

words . I have tion of fees f or ma the- not the time to produce mechanical accuracy, so that 

which says that the question oi fees children are not to-day able to pass an exaimna- 

matics is not .governed by peicentages , but that it the ^ formerly were under the results 

instruction is cons* JJj fffS f ot system ; but recently we have been adopting the method 

each^nmmber of ^th^class in bona-fide S^Sncema” o l tests amd l^ng for —or on 

be made.. If the /^w^st and! X“ gJod°” but the ^W^S^So the inspectors are altering your style of 
struction do not reach the standaid good, but, tne 7 _ Thev a ‘ nractically. 

standard “fair,” only a half f® 6 P® 1 1 „ 17456. And they are going back on the old style?— 

fide attendance may be made. If the , in ® tr y ctl °" 0 n the old style of examination almost entirely, 

below the standard fair, no award of fees can 17457. Does that remark apply to all the inspectors- 

made. 1117.. or to the maioritv of them? — I should say to the 

17411. What is the meaning oi these words--"Ex- " “ majority 
amination is the only method at pmsent adopted oi m *J 7 , gg'' N<>w wo maj oil. Yon soy tl» 

teS f i o g! ’ T 1 *" 8 l8 * te “Ton*"!.,? ' iMSoHmrsall^ teachers are dissatisfied with the present system 
not depend upon examination, but inspection really. inspection Can you give us the reasons why, in 

17442. Your point is that it, '»S'toV examination th,“t/.che£ do not appeal whe/they 

only for which fees should be gi anted .—No, that is y dissatisfied with the result of an inspection?— 
not my Tlje eto to Well, I have never known a teacher to appeal who. 

appears to indicate that inspection is the mettmd of eyer > made anything of it . If he were successful in 

testuig schools, whereas the inspectors are at present appeal it is almost the same, as he would be a 

examining them in the regular results style— cal- m ^ n afterwards. 

culating percentages, and making the results of the 17459 How mauy cases Q f appeal have you in your 
examination depend entirely on the result of t mind now ? _j have one recent case, and the other case 
attainments in the matter of percentages. ig nnder the results’ system. 

17443. I suppose the meaning is this, that the prac- 1746O. That is a case in which a complaint went 


marked man afterwards. 

17459. How many cases of appeal have you in your 
mind now ? — I have one recent case, and the other case 
is under the results’ system. 

17460. That is a case in which a complaint went 


tice of the inspectors is against the spirit of that up to t h e Board about a certain award of merit 
letter of the Board?— That is my point. marks?— Yes. 

17444. The Bishop op Ross.— And you want the in- 17461. Wha.t happened then? The school was re- 

■*“*<>» *> c t nai 

17445. The Chairman.— Would you like the inspec- . nspector . 
tors to follow the spirit of that letter ? -I think that 17462. And the teacher heard no more about that 
the whole question is that if the inspectors followea appea ] ? — The teacher heard no more about it. 
closely the instructions set out for them in iuua witn 17453. That is one reason why teachers do not 
regard to their dealing with teachers, there would, not appea i. j s there any other reason? — There is the 
be much cause of complaint on the part ot tne ^ dea k j ia (. inspectors have a very serious weapon 
teachers. in tlieir hand, that is, that they have the power to 

■ 17446. You like the instructions that were sent out report on the personal merit mark of the teacher; and 

in 1902? Yes- they are very fair and very reason- it i 8 felt that, perhaps, some inspectors might use 

able ’ that as a weapon against a teacher who had gone so- 


we would have had verf little cause oi complaint. has been the tesmt ot a teacner . 

17448. That is vahiable evidence. Then >« Jg Sa ,, 465 It is only a mat ter oi suspicion i-It is only 

that your great complatnt a matter „f suspicion; but it is a fact that the 

K 0 fi,ued 'htMoat-Yes 8 that is my statement. teachers do not know their personal merit mark. 

17449. And with those instructions you yonrtelf . 17466. It is said that they do not know, but the, find 

agree ?— Largely For instance, in the revised in- it out. Do you not know yours. I do not, sir. I 

stKions to inspectors in 1902 one feature of the re- do not know a single mark I ever got. 

vised programme was freedom of school organisation. 17467. Some people tell us that ^ the teachers do- 


That was one point,- and the substitution of heuristic some how get to know?— Well, with regard to an 

for didactic instruction was another. Now the assistant of mine, who was expecting promotion 

heuristic method, though it may not be found success- recently to second grade, this lady went to one of the- 
ful on all subjects, may bo a very useful method, but Commissioners, and the Commissioner got this note 
the method of examination at present leads directly to f rom the office “ Miss Jane Boyd, assistant teacher, 
the didactic method, and the cramming system. second class, untrained, is in receipt of maximum 

17450 In fact what they alleged against the old salary, third grade, from 1st April, 1906. All the 

Julte’ sretem t-sS J 8 reports either work for the past seven years, with one 

N . 
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exception, have been 1 very good.’ The question of 
awarding promotion to the second grade is under con- 
sideration.” It has been under consideration now 
for a long time. 

17468. Have you any other reasons to give? — That 
lady is an excellent teacher, and it says there that 
she had “ very good ” in all years except one. Now I 
can only attribute that to one year when she was absent 
at the time of the annual inspection, and I suspect 
that that is the one year in which she had not “ very 
good.” Now, if we knew what year that occurred in 
we should be able to right a thing which is wrong. I 
believe she has been penalised through the fact of her 
being ill at the time of the annual inspection. 

17469. And that is how the concealment of the per- 
sonal merit mark affects the interests of the teacher ? — 
Yes, that is my point. 

17470. Mr. Kavanagh. — How could they- award a 
merit mark to a person who is absent?— I think she 
got no mark during that year. 

Mr. Henly. — The merit mark is on her work for the 
whole year. 

17471. The Chairman. — Still, again, here we have 
a case not of actual fact, but of suspicion? — We can- 
not get anything else with regard to this personal 
merit mark. We do not know. 

17472. Give us any. other reason, if you please? — 
That is practically all. 

17473. Have you any suggestion to make about how 
the appeal ought to go, and how it ought to be dealt 
with in the office if it does go— have you made up 
your mind about that?— I have not, Sir Samuel. 

17474. Now we go on to a subject on which we have 
endless evidence, that increments should be annual and 
automatic, and the Lord Bishop has brought before 
us a scheme which has been put before various wit- 
nesses, and on which they one and all agreed. They 
think that it would be very desirable, and I am not 
sure that some of the authorities of the Board also 
are not favourable to it; but we need not go into that 
unless you have something new yourself to say about 
it? — No, sir, I have nothing new. 

17475. Now would you say that the teacher should 
have a higher initial salary and smaller increment? — 
I should say a higher initial salary and higher incre- 
ment. . & 


” 47 *- But we have to proceed on the supposition 
that the grant is a fixed quantity, and the Lord 
Bishop here drew up the scheme on that basis ?— I 
think I saw that scheme. 

17477. The Bishop op Ross.— That scheme that you 
saw was a first rough attempt. It would leave the 
■teacher s maximum salary in his grade smaller than 
it had been, and a teacher who might continue several 
years in anv particular grade would be penalised, 
and, of course, that would be a serious defect; but 
«!r Up , roughl L in reply to a sugges- 

on of .Mr. McNeill, the Chief Inspector. The new 
H 2 *® m J d*® w U P Iea 7 es th e teacher in each grade 
™^ + at the S ? me m ? xl P um salar 7 that they reach at 
the ?htd r ° S ? 1T - + l lltt ! e “**• You see I also start 
tte third grade with a higher salary than they begin 

ToS* at ? reSG ft : and Carry out both these pur- 
slirfdl v theTot 1 ° eXC6 f? - he total ^ ant ( r do exceed 
vl™ tfc? f gr ^ ) ’ in , some of the intermediate 

TcfqSte 7 £ St'r they get at 

£ 69 *' Henxy - 1 think your lordship commences with 

£69 74 I^i e ® IS ?°7 , OT Ross— I commence with 
with £63 18 th ! S - At P resent ^7 commence 

£63 ’ t t l hey get an cerement at the end of 
three years. I start them with £69, and I keep them 

a °t% S rent yea Of at c £69 ’ ° nS ye - Sthan 

££ yeS-sS-lTe^ 1 “ Crement of £3 a * the end of 

And at the end of their eleventh year thev eet £84 
In some of the intermediate years, eraSjK the 


general principle — £69 for seven years as against £63 
for three years and £70 for three years, and then to 
get an annual increment of £3, reaching £84. And 
then, in the second grade, I start them a little lower 
in that scheme, and give them £3 increment. The 
increments are continued up all along, and the mere 
arithmetic of the system would show a slight saving 
but that slight saving would be more than counter- 
balanced by the fact that young women who join the 
service and change their minds and leave the service 
and retire or die, would all have been paid higher 
sums of money in their earlier years than people are 
paid at present, and when they go out they take away 
more public money than they take at present; so that 
if I have a slight margin it would be carried by them 
and more than carried away, but on the whole, I think 
the difference to the Treasury would not be so very 
great. There would be some very little increase pro- 
bably. 

17479. The Chairman— Now you have heard his 
lordship’s explanation, and on the basis of the present 
grant from the Government, do you think that would 
be better than the present system ? — Yes, I think it 
would be very much more satisfactory. 

17480. Now, this statement of yours implies 

the abolition absolutely of these merit marks? It 

does. 

17481. I do not intend to go into that, and now I go 
on to the next point that inspectors should have ex- 
perience in teaching and a more prolonged and effective 
training in inspection work. You know, I suppose, that 
22 out of the 76 inspectors on the present staff had 
been National teachers. Do you know that?— Yes, I 
do. 

17482. Would you extend that much, would you 
have a larger number of National teachers? — I would 
say that inspectors should have had teaching ex- 
perience, but not necessarily in National schools. 

17483. But some teaching experience ?— Some teach- 
ing experience. 

17484. Would you require of the candidate in- 
spector that he should show that he had some ex- 
perience in teaching either in a primary or secondary 
school? — I would. 

17485. Now, as to more prolonged and effective 
training in inspection work, I suppose you know what 
we have had a good deal of evidence about, the mode 
m which probationers are trained at present for one 
year, for a six months’ period at first and then for 
another six? — Yes. 

17486. They are sent out to act under an inspector ? 
— Yes. 


1 ? 48 7 - , An . d would you alter that?— I really think 
that if the inspection system is to be continued there 
must be a regular training school. 

1748 ®- "With lectures on method ?— With lectures on 
method, and placed in charge of experts in education 
and inspection work. 

17489. Would you recommend that a school of edu- 
cation should be established here for the training of 
probationer inspectors ? — I would. 

Mr. Henly— They were taken up for a short time 
to be trained in elementary science. 

17490. You would require candidates who were- 
university students to have an educational training 
lor it. Yes, sir; and practice in actual inspection. 
Or course, this is a matter that teachers themselves 
are very often deficient in, namely, the art of ques- 
loning. It is possible to question in such a way that 
children won t answer. 


-i 7491 ' Yo lJ find that frequently?— You find that 
t equently— I have met it time after time. A ques- 
ion has been asked by an inspector in a class and 
as not been answered, and I have asked the same 
question immediately after, not in the presence of the 
inspector, because he really would resent the question 
g repeated after him, but I have immediately 
erwards the class the same question, and have got 
an answer from the majority. 

That was on account of the different mode in 
which you put it?-The different mode in which it is 
nnocKnn req T?f s P ecial training, I think, to ask 
7 ■ , °? s ’ . and that should be part of the training 
questioSng 1DSPeCt ° r should g et — training in the art of 
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17493. I suppose your argument would be that in- 
■ s well trained in the method as the 


17507. You further say the present school pro- 
gramme attempts too much. Would you explain 
what you mean by that? — Well, there are some sub- 
jects on the revised programme that I think might be 
left to higher elementary schools, if we had them, or 
to the technical school. 

17508. What subjects? — Subjects such as elementary- 
science and cookery. I think domestic economy 
subjects might well be left to the technical depart- 
ment. The difficulty before teachers is to accomplish 
the amount of work thoroughly that is set them. I 

_ hold that it is utterly impossible to teach the revised 

tion ~to"make with regal’d to the relations between programme in its entirety efficiently, and if those two- 

teachers and inspectors. I think I have said already subjects were left out we could devote time to several 

that in my opinion the relations between the two have other subjects that I consider are of more importance. 


spectors — 

better teachers are?— I quite agree. 

17494. Mr. Henly. — Would it meet your difficulty 
if in all those cases the teacher had an opportunity of 
questioning his own class himself in presence of the 
inspector — as a supplementary part of the inspector’s 
examination? — It would, to some extent; I think to a 
large extent. 

17495. The Chairman. — Have you anything now to 
add to that training in inspection work that you have 
not already stated to us ?— No ; but I have a sugges- 


never been satisfactory in my forty years experience, 
except in two cases, in which 'I have got practical help 
from two inspectors. I think that if effectual work 
is to be done the inspectors must come into closer touch 
with the teachers than ever they have done. 

17496. In what way? — Well, if an inspector takes 
• up a new district or a new line of education, I think 
the successful method would bo to assemble the 
teachers, and to give them some idea of what his ideas 
of education are. 

17497. That is, conference between inspectors and 
teachers ? — Yes. 

17498. And you think the inspector ought to make 


17509. It rather astonishes me that you should pro- 
pose to leave out cookery and elementary science, as 
these are for the artizan class just two of the most 
important subjects you could have — to have some ele- 
mentary science for the boys and cookery for the girls. 
That is my own feeling, so that I am rather startled 
by your suggestion? — Well, that is my opinion. 

17510. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — A point that occurs 
to me with regard to that is that although in Belfast 
you say they can go to the Technical Institute, the 
question is when they would go to the Technical In- 
stitute. You would not suggest that they would go 
before their age of 14 years is completed? — I would 


acquaintance with them at the beginning by confer- suggest that either the girls should be trained in 
^ n -,r . _ . i__. : c nnnl.-or-u a-fc f.lio 1 Institute or that centres 


ence? — Yes; because if he had a talk with them he 
would be able to say, perhaps, “ There cannot be satis- 
factory work done unless so and so,” and also he will 
have an opportunity of hearing the teachers’ opinions. 

17499. And how would he draw forth those opinions? 
—Well, I think that there ought to be free discussion 
of his methods and his ideals 

17500. That he should make a statement first, and 
the teachers should speak about it? — Yes, and even 
criticise. I have been present at conferences in the 
Technical Institute in Belfast, in which I teach even- 
ing classes in mathematics. I have been present at 
conferences of the teaching staff there with inspec- 
tors of the Department of Agriculture, and I have heard 
a senior inspector’s opinions submitted to very severe 
criticism from some of the teachers, and he accepted it 
in good part, and the whole central idea before every- 
body was how to arrive at the best method of doing the 
work. 

17501. Did that relate to the mode of inspection ? — 
It was principally with regard to the mode of inspec- 
tion. and more especially witlrregard to the methods 
of teaching, and how to secure the best methods of 
putting matters before classes. 

17502. And you have heard inspectors of the De- 
partment criticised by teachers under their superin- 
tendence? — Yes. I have. 

17503. And do you think that would work under 
the National Board? — It would be useful for the 
teacher to hear the inspectors’ opinions, and some- 
times it might be useful for the inspectors to hear 
the teachers’ opinions. 

17504. Mr. Henly. — If you had those conferences 
would not the teachers simply' play up to the inspector 
and adopt his fads, and thus destroy their own free- 
dom; and would not that prevent any initiative on 
the part of the teachers? — I do not think so. I do 
not think that the result of a conference would be 
that. It should be the advancement of education. 

Mr. Kettle. — Do teachers ever have fads as well as 
inspectors ? 

17505. Mr. Henly. — Have you ever heard of con- 


cookery at the Technical Institute or that centres 
should be established in a big city like Belfast for 
the purpose of teaching cookery on proper lines. 

17511. How would you work in your time table with 
regard to that? — Well, that would have to be done 
after school hours. 

17512. The other point that occurred to me was this. 
Of course, a large city like Belfast has its own pro- 
blems to solve, but we have the country to consider ? — 
Yes. 

The Chairman. — I did not refer so much to Belfast 
as to country towns like Ballymena and Ballymoney. 

17513. Sir Hiram W ilkinson. — It is quite clear 
that your proposal with regard to Belfast, taking it 
after school hours, could not apply to the country 
generally, because you could not have centres near 
enough; and even if there were centres, the distance 
from the ordinary schools to the centres would be too 
great to admit of their taking this teaching during 
the same time as they would be taking the ordinary 
day school; and with regard to the centres, children 
who had completed their 14 years would not go to- 
those centres in large numbers. You see the diffi- 
culty? — I do; I quite appreciate the difficulty. 

The Bishop of Ross. — It is impossible in fact. 
The total money of the department is for all subjects, 
not for cookery alone; and they could not set up 
centres through the country, such as you expect. You 
have made your remark purely with regard to Bel- 
fast, where you have a great technical school estab- 
lished, and a great preparatory school, whereas the 
educational authority has to do with 8,300 schools, 
the great bulk of which are scattered through the 
country districts. 

17514. The Chairman. — Even in Belfast, with its. 
magnificent technical school, one of the finest in the 
three kingdoms, could it do the work you propose for 
it in the way of elementary science? — I believe it 
could. 

17515. Has it not as much to do as it can do at 
present, with 4.000 or 5,000 pupils? — If an additional 


ferences of which what I have suggested might be the number of pupils attend increased accommodation will 
result? — That might be the result; but it is not an ]j e m ade for them, 
argument against the use of a thing that it is liable 
to abuse. 


17506. The Chairman. — You were dealing with the 
relations between teachers and inspectors. Have you 
anything more to add in addition to what you have 
said about those conferences? — No, I have not; only 
that there always has been in my experience a certain 
aloofness on the part of the inspectors from the 
teachers. Nobody knows what the inspectors’ ideas on 
education are until he makes some remarks in the 
Observation Book. It is very rare that inspectors dis- 
cuss matters of education with the teachers. That 
has been my experience. 


17516. Mr. Kettle. — Does not the present pro- 
gramme in National Schools teach everybody how to- 
cook? — I cannot answer that question, because I have 
not introduced cookery as yet into my school. 

The Bishop of Ross. — I can speak from experience. 
It does not teach a child to cook, but it turns the 
child’s mind in the proper direction, and interests 
the child in the subject, which is a much more impor- 
tant thing than the actual teaching. A child at that 
age is not capable of learning how to cook, but it may 
interest the child in the work its mother does at home, 
and so on. 

N 2 
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17517. The Chairman. — There is another thing I 
might say about cookery. When I go to Ballyma- 
•carrett and see the enormous number of small houses 
there, it occurs to me how much more comfortable 
they might be made, because they have plenty of 
money, I can tell you, throughout those houses coming 
in from, perhaps, three or four workers. Now, the 
girls who ought to learn cookery will not go, except 
a very small number or in a comparatively small pro- 
portion, to a cookery class in the Technical Institute, 
but they have a fine school at Ballymacarrett, with 
facilities for learning cookery that every girl must 
learn ; and I do not think that a greater reform could 
be made among the working classes in a city with an 
■enormous population than to have the girls able to 
•cook a decent chop or steak, and the men would not go 
into publichouses so much ? — I quite agree ; but the 
schoolrooms are not properly equipped, and they have 
not the proper accommodation. 

17518. That is not the fault of the teacher, of 
■course? — In my own school, the Board’s inspector 
found one of the rooms that he said would be suitable. 
I think there was no place suitable in my school for 
•cookery, but he selected a room which he said was 
well’ ■ adapted for the purpose. We applied after- 
wards, last year, 1912, for a grant. It is a vested 
school, and the Commissioners would give two-thirds 
of the cost of the permanent work to be done in con- 
nection with the instruction in cookery, but the Board 
■of Works Inspector came down to report on the matter, 
and he said that it could not possibly be taught in 
the room which the National Board’s Inspector said 
was a suitable room for it. He selected another room, 
a room 15 feet by 14, for the instruction of 30 girls 
in cookery, with a gas stove and all the appliances 
for cookery also in that small room. He said that 
was the only room that was suitable for it. That is 
how the question stands at present, and we cannot 
take any steps until those two inspectors reconcile 
their views on the subject as to what place is suitable 
for the teaching of this subject. 


17519. The Bishop of Ross. — But in the old days 
in Ireland when we had no houses to teach in, we 
taught under the hedge, and if you have not a proper 
room to teach cookery in at present, you should only 
•do the best you can with the room you have and wait 
for time to give you a proper room, for the subject is 
essential ?— I was thinking more, of course, of Belfast 
when I said cookery could be left out. 


17520. Chairman. — You see it then becomes e 
matter of girls going voluntarily? — I suggested thal 
science might be left off, and cookery. I quite 
recognise , yom- objection, however, with regarc 
to the cookery, and I believe myself that ii 
ought to bo taught to girls, and in connec- 
tion with school, though nob necessarily inside 
school hours, because we have not time to deal witl 
the whole programme. My principal point was thai 
we must give increased attention to English. I con 
fanually found in my classes- in the Technical Institute 
■students who failed in catching some point in mathe- 
mathics simply because they were unable to read in- 
teihgeutly. I think that we ought to aim at having th< 
'Children in the senior classes able to summarise e 
a paragraph of ordinary English when they leave oui 
National Schools. If we give 'them that power wc 
would do a great deal for their education, if thei 
were able to read so as to understand and write t 
precis of an ordinary English passage. Well if wi 
did that we could save time, because the amoun- 
of science which is taught in National Schools durim 
the three years course could be learned in thre< 
™ *>•“* a boy sufficiently trained ir 
English to understand an ordinary paragraph— tha 
is, that increased attention to English I think woulc 
enable him to do all the work that they do in the 
three years course m a very much shorter time. 

in^ 7 ff 21 T,i D r^ und f st ?nd you to say that the teach 
“f. f , En ? lish under this new system in the last 3i 
wi 1 improv 1 ed , or S? ne b “k ?-I would not say ii 
has not improved, but I would say that it has no! 
improved sufficiently. I would go so far as to “a 

teaC - nng of ® n S} ish has ne ver been thoroughly 
•satistactory in our schools. g J 


17522. And it is not better, you think, under the 
new system than it was under the old ? — I do not think 
it is. 

17523. You know they have laid great stress on the 
teaching of English ? — I am aware of that. 

17524. That is in their programme ?— Well, I do 
not think that there is very much improvement on a 
well-taught pupil under the results’ system. 

17525. Mr. Hgnly.— H ave you ever submitted a 
modified programme? — I have not. 

17526. Well, if the programme is too extensive for 
you you have the right of doing so ? — That is so. 

17527. The Chairman. — W hat is to prevent you 
from submitting a modified programme ? — Well, l 
have always a feeling that the inspector does not like 
those modified programmes. 

17528. Have any of your colleagues submitted pro- 
grammes? — I am not aware. 

17529. Mr. Hhnly. — W hat is that feeling based on, 
may I ask ? — Well, I could not give you the reason- 
only that inspectors are so much aloof from the 
teachers that we cannot get to know what is their ' 
opinion with regard to that. 

17530. The Chairman. — A re you afraid that the in- 
spector would not accept your proposal? — I fear that 
the examination in some subjects would be made more 
difficult if we made a diminution in the other require- 
ments. , 

17531. In fact, that it would be made hot for you? 
— Well, I have no ground for saying so, but that is 
the feeling among the teachers. 

17532. Have you finished that point about extra 
subjects? — Yes. 

17533. Then we may go to a point on which we have 
had a good deal of evidence, in reference to the ex- 
pense of working schools being often borne by the 
teacher ? — If you wish, before leaving cookery, to know 
something of the methods by which the Commissioners 
try to secure the introduction of cookery into all 
schools I have here a letter, which I can read to you, 
which practically threatens the teacher’s increment if 
cookery was not introduced into our schools. 

17534. Then will you read it? — “Office of National 
Education, Dublin, 18tli December, 1909. — I am 
directed to inform you that the question of awarding 
an increment of good service salary to Miss Marion 
C. Roddie, assistant teacher in the above-named 
school, is at present under consideration, and in con- 
nection therewith I am to draw your attention to the 
terms of Rule 120 (1),’ with reference to the teaching 
of cookery and laundry work, and to the following 
statement in the introduction to the programme of 
instruction fox* National Schools for the school year 
1908-9, viz., ' Cookery and laundry work must be 
taught as part of the ordinary school programme to 
girls enrolled in the fifth and higher standards .when 
suitable provision for instruction in these subjects can 
be secured. Increments may be withheld from the 
teaching staff of such a school if cookery is 
not taught, unless special sanction for the omission 
of the subject from the school course have been 
granted.’ As it is observed that cookery has not yet 
been taken up in the Ormeau Road National School, 
I am to request you to be good enough to state what 
steps you are taking to provide instruction in this 
subject for the girls attending the school. It was 
understood from the inspector’s report of his visits to 
the school on the 18th and 19th March, 1908, that 
you were taken steps to have this subject introduced 
m the current school year.” The inspector had no 
warrant for making that statement I may say. They 
had previously to that stated that they could not 
sanction the omission of the subject of cookery from 
the programme, so that we took that as being a direct 
threat that Miss Roddie’s increment would be with- 
drawn if we had not cookery introduced. 

The Bishop of Ross. — T hey only quoted the 
lhile? Yes, but they applied it to a special instance. 

1753G. But were they not bound to call your atten- 
uon to the rule when the rule was not being carried 
out?— Yes; but I think it was hardly reasonable to 
threaten the withdrawal of increment from the 
teacher because a riianager has not supplied the 
materials with which to teach cookery. 
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17537. That the room was not fitted up? — That the 
room was not fitted up, and that there were no facili- 
ties for the teaching of cookery. I consider it very 
unfair to tin-eaten to withdraw the increment from 

this teacher on that ground. ...... 

The Bishop or Ross. — Well, of course, if the teach- 
ing of ' cookery was to be delayed till there was a 
special room fitted up, I am afraid there would be 
no cookery taught in many parts of the country. 

17588. Mr. Kavanagh. — Y ou laid that before the 
manager ? — It came to the manager. 

17539. And did he carry- out what you wished ? — I 
•explained that we had proceeded in the matter, and 
that the Inspector of the Board of Works and the 
Inspector of the National Board differed with regard 
to the room. 

17540. The Chairman. — Now about the expense 
being thrown on teachers. You know cases where 
•teachers have to bear expenses?— -Yes. 

17541. Have you to bear them or had you to bear 
-them? — I have to bear expenses since 1898, but not 


before that. 

17542. You have had to bear expenses that ought to 
have been thrown on the manager? — On the district 
or on the manager. 

17543. What were those for ? — The working expenses 
•of the school, such as for cleaning and heating. The 
better off children give some subscriptions, but the 
subscriptions are rarely sufficient to cover the ex- 
penses of the heating, and the teachers supplement 
that. 

17544. The heating is partly paid for by the 
•Government ? — Yes. 

17545. It does not cover the whole expense ? — It does ’ 
not, but it comes pretty close, and a grant has been 
made recently by the Church with which I am con- 
nected to help in this matter ; so the matter of which 
I have been speaking, that is, that the teachers have 
to bear the expenses, is not so pressing now as it was 
previously. 

17546. The Bishop of Ross. — Does the Church give 
pound for pound — does it give as much as the Govern- 
ment grant? — No, not quite. 

17547. Which of the Churches? — The Methodist. 

17548. We had it in evidence that the Church of 
Ireland passed a resolution, and also the Presbyterian 
•Church, to give pound for pound, but that the 
Methodist Church declined to pass any resolution, so 
they have not bound themselves ? — They have acted in 
place of passing a resolution. 

17549. They have not given pound for pound ap- 
parently? — Not quite; but they have given to the 
extent of their ability. 

17550. The Chairman. — Have you any expense to 
bear yourself now? — No. Since 1898 I have paid over 
£120 for the expenses of the school in which I am 
working. 

17551. Mr. Harrison. — -Would that include the 
-supply of apparatus ? — No, sir, it would not. 

17552. Mr. Kettle. — That would be £8 a year? — ' 
Yes. 


17553. The Chairman. — You were going to read 
something more? — I do not know whether it would 
-come under the terms of reference. This is an agree- 
ment that was presented to me in 1898 by the then 
manager of the school. A new room had been built, 
and when we went into this new room it was proposed 
to me that the expenses not only of the caretaker, the 
cleaning and all that sort of thing, but also the ex- 
penses of repairs and all other expenses, should be 
borne by the teacher. That was never completed. 

17554. About what time was this? — 1898. This 
begins, “ Memorandum of Agreement.” 

17555. The Bishop of Ross. — Give the effective 
clauses ? — It never was carried out. 

17556. The teachers declined to sign it? — We agreed 
•on certain conditions to sign it afterwards, but the 
conditions were never fulfilled, and it was never 
signed; but at the same time it was effective to a 
certain extent in laying expenses on the teachers. 
The clauses are : — 1. That the principal teachers shall 
be responsible for the cost of the caretaking and clean- 
ing of the above-named schools. 2. That the prin- 
cipal teachers shall be responsible for the lighting' and 


heating of said premises. 3. That the principal, 
teachers shall be responsible for making good all 
damages arising from carelessness and neglect or any 
other cause whatsoever, such as breakage of panes of 
glass, locks, door handles, latches; all plumbing work 
in water-closets, outside and inside ; all damage done 
to window fittings of whatsoever kind ; all damage 
done to furniture, including tables, desks, chairs, 
forms, presses, locks and doors of the same ; all 
damage done to gully traps in connection with 
water channels in the playground and yard ; 
all damage done to watei--taps in playgrounds or 
yards, or damage arising from such water-taps being 
injured, ordamage to any other part of the premises 
not mentioned herein. 4. That the heating apparatus 
shall be maintained in perfect working order. 5. 
That the schools shall be washed out at least once a 
month, or oftener, at the discretion of the manager. 

6. That in the cleaning, heating, lighting or any other 
matter common to both schools the expense shall be 
borne in the following proportion — two-thirds by 
Henry E. Carter and one-tliird by Mary Morrow. 7. 
That all damage done to said premises shall be made 
good inside one week, and if not made good inside 
said time the manager may order such work to be 
executed and the account furnished to the said prin- 
cipal teacher. 8. All damage referred to above in 
Clause 3 shall be made good by the principal teachers 
in whose department the said damage shall have 
occurred, and at his or her own expense. 9. All 
doors, passages, &c., used in common by both schools 
shall be kept in order, and the expense of repair 
borne by the said principal teachers in the proportion 
defined in Clause 7.” 

17557. The Chairman. — Have yon the agreement 
that was actually signed? — No. I said the teachers 
would not raise any objection, although they were 
convinced of the unfairness of this document, pro- 
vided this agreement was submitted to the National 
Board for consideration and for sanction, and that 't 
was in accordance with the rules and regulations. It 
was laid before the Board, and a correspondence 
ensued, which occupied some four months or so, and 
the manager was unable to get from the National 
Board a clear Yes or No as to whether it was in 
accordance with the rules or not. I do not know who 
advised the manager to go to the inspector, but he 
did. He went to the inspector of the district at the 
time, and the inspector told him that it was a matter 
for private arrangement. The inspector told me 
afterwards that it was quite reasonable that the 
teacher should bear the expenses. I do not know by 
whose authority the inspector said .so, but I took it 
that the authorities would not interfere in the 
matter, and that I would be removed in case I did not 
sign it or did not agree to the terms; so we have 
borne the expenses ever since up to 1911. 

17558. Mr. Henly. — Everything included in that 
arrangement ? — No, we have adopted other methods of 
raising the money for repairs. 

17559. Mr. Kettle. — You did sign an agreement? — 
No, we did not sign any agreement. It is a matter of 
private arrangement, privately, between the manager 
and myself, so that if I did not agree to this thing 
serious measures would be taken. 

17560. The Chairman. — What is the name of the 
inspector in 1898 ? — Mr. Pedlow. 

17561. Have you anything to add? — I do not want 
to weary you. 

17562. Are you aware of any other agreements pro- 
posed at that time in Belfast, in your district ? — No, 
I have never seen an agreement of that nature ; but 
I think that private agreements are enforced in many 
cases, at least up to recently ; but, of course, the new 
heating and cleaning grant has altered the complexion 
of affairs considerably ; but previous to that I knew 
several people who were bearing the entire expense. 
For instance, in one school that I know who a teacher 
paid £25 a year. 

17563. For expenses? — For expenses; as a sort of 
rent. 

17564. Is that going on still? — I .could not sav 
whether it is going on. 

17665. About what date did you know of its going 
on ?• — It was in operation two years ago. 
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17566. Mr. Harrison. — That is a sort of composi- 
tion? — A. sort of composition. 

17567. He pays, and the manager undertakes the 

'° 17568. And he may make money out of it?— Yes. 

17569. Do you mean that he pays down £25 a year 
towards the expenses 2— Yes. 

17570. And then the manager expends it 2— Yes. 

17571. The Bishop of Ross. — Does that school 
belong to the congregation or to the National Board — 
to whom does the school belong where the teacher has 
to pay a sum amounting to £25 a year? — It is in 
connection with the Church of Ireland. 

17572. And it belongs to the Church?— It belongs to 
the Church. 

17573. The teacher has no private pecuniary in- 
terest in the school, I suppose? — None whatever. 

17574. And he has no interest in the ownership of 
the school? — Not so far as I am aware. 

17575. Because we heard something about bogus 
schools 2 — Oh, no ; this is a bona fide school, owned by 
the congregation. ‘ 

17576. Mr. Harrison. — Can you tell us what is the 
approximate sum that is annually raised by the 
managers of your school? — Of my own school? 

15'777. Yes. In other words, what is the amount of 
their annual average contribution to the upkeep and 
expenses of the school ?— Nothing whatever. Any 
grants (I am speaking of the Methodist Church now) 
come from the central body of the Methodist Church. 

17578. The managers themselves contribute nothing 
except what is allotted to them from the central fund 
— is that so ? — That is so. 

17579. And have no financial responsibility what- 
ever ? — None. 

17580. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You were referring 
to the non-disclosure of the merit mark of the teacher 
that you mentioned, and you said that she applied to 
a Commissioner and ascertained that her merit mark 
was “V.G.” for a certain number of years except 
one. Well, there is a way that suggests itself by 
which it might be found out what year that was? — 
That is being done. 

17681. Another suggestion that is occurring to me 
is, that if on applying to any individual Commis- 
sioner a teacher can obtain his or her merit mark for 
a series of years, it does not seem that there is any 
good reason for abstaining from the declaration of 
such merit mark if applied for by the teacher direct ? — 
But I understand that those merit marks have been 
refused even to Commissioners. 

17582. But do you see any good reason for their 
refusal if they can be obtained through a Commis- 
sioner by asking ? — I do not quite catch your point. 

17583. Is there any mason whatever why the merit 
mark should be refused on a direct application if the 
Commissioners consider it right that it should be re- 
vealed on the application of an individual Commis- 
sioner? — I do not think that the Commissioners do 
think it is right to reveal those personal marks at all. 

17584. And do you think that that Commissioner 
acted on his own responsibility in doing so? — He 
obtained it through some of the clerics in the office. 

17585 1 . Well, if it can be obtained in that way, you 
see no reason, of course, I suppose, why it should not 
be disclosed generally? — There is no reason; and I 
think a teacher is perfectly entitled to know any 
report which is sent in which refers to either his 
character or his ability as a teacher. 

17586. Mr. Henly. — You have had experience of 
working under inspectors of the Department and 
inspectors of the National Board. Now, will you tell 
the Committee, as briefly as you can, if you please, 
what is the difference in their mode of procedure — 
that is, the difference between the bearing and tone 
of the inspectors of the Department towards the 
teachers and that of the inspectors of the National 
Board, or is there any difference ? — Oh, there is a very 
marked difference. When the inspectors of the Tech- 
nical Instruction Board come in they will discuss the 
work which we are doing, and will often tell their 
experience of where they have been before, and the 
methods by which they taught certain subjects. They 
will look at the work on the board and say, “ Is that 


th way you do it ? I have seen it done this way very 
successfully,” and they make suggestions about the 
work, and one feels that it is done in a friendly way, 
and with the object of securing good work ; whereas the 
inspectors of the National Board look on with an 
air of detachment at the work, and we do not loiow 
what ideas are passing through their minds ; we only 
see or know what their feelings are by their obser- 
vations in the Observation Book. 

17587. One inspector is more sympathetic than the 
other?— Yes; the National Board Inspector stands 
aloof from the teachers, as if they were in a different 
atmosphere as it were. 

17588. Mr. Coffey.— I n the matter of appeals 
against the mark of the inspector do you not think 
that the teachers should, as a. matter of right, have 
the power of appealing for a re-examination by a 
higher official ? — I do. 

17589. And do you think that if those appeals were 
granted as a matter of right, and the inspector knew 
that his marking of the school was open to impartial 
revision by a higher official, it would rather tend to' 
lessen the number of appeals than to multiply them ? 
— I do. 

17590. That the very fact of having that power of 
appealing would have that effect? — Yes. 

17591. There was one part of your evidence that, 
in view of what we have had from other witnesses, I 
was rather surprised at — that children who are going 
to your technical school or children in your own 
school in the higher standards, with even that in- 
creased attention that has been given, I believe, to 
explanation, are not able to grasp intelligently the 
subject matter of what they have read in a paragraph. 
Is that your general experience ? — Yes, I agree. 

17592. And that there has really been no gain in 
the way of intelligent reading, in your experience, 
beyond what was acquired under the results’ system, 
as far as reading is concerned? — As far as reading is- 
concerned, but I think that the average child perhaps 
can read more fluently. But the children who passed 
on to the sixth and seventh standard under the old 
system were quite as good as they are under the 
present system. 

17593. Mr. Henly. — Are not the books easier now? 
— They are very much easier; far too easy. Person- 
ally. I never use the easy readers. 

17594. What do you use? — I have used the 
Palmerston Readers and I have used the Royal Crown 
Readers. 

17595. None of them are as good as the Board’s? — 
No, the old Board’s Readers were admirable, especially 
the Sixth Book, and a child who passed through that 
book, and who knew it thoroughly had a good know- 
ledge of English, and he knew the gems of literature 
better than the children do now. 

17596. Mr. Coffey. — On most of the points that are 
covered by our terms of reference I really think that 
we have got sufficient evidence already, so I won’t 
take you over this merit mark question or the labelling 
of teachers or anything else that I think the Com- 
mittee has made up its mind that it has already got 
enough of evidence on, but I was rather struck by one 
statement that you made— that the present system is 
not conducive -to sound education. You made that 
statement in your evidence ? — Yes. 

17597. Will you illustrate or develop that? — The 
idea which I had before my mind was that the ex- 
amination system has been re-introduced again, and 
we are having the evils of the results’ system prac- 
tically re-introduced under the revised programme. 

17598. Your difficulty as I apprehend it is, that 
while you have been teaching in the spirit of the 
revised programme the inspection made by certain 
inspectors is more on the mental storage than mental 
training? — Quite so. 

17599. That is to say, that you are teaching in one 
spirit and the inspector is inspecting in another spirit ? 
—Yes. Under the results’ system the training of intel- 
ligence was not neglected. I have one report here of 
1895 which says, “ All the teachers exercise in the dis- 
charge of their duties great skill, and employ the most 
successful methods of imparting information and 
developing the thinking powers of the children.” 
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17600. The Chairman. — You are principal of 
Tyconnaught School ? — Yes. 

17601. That is quite near Downpatrick? — Yes. 

17602. How long have you been principal? — Well, 
in fact, my whole teaching career has been spent in 
the parish. I taught in a school a mile and a half 
further down. This new school was built in 1900 and 
opened on tho 1st of January, 1901. 

17603. You have been there since 1901, in Tycon- 
naught? — In that particular school, but in the same 
parish since 1885. 

17604. Since 1885 you have been teaching m that 
same parish in another school? — Yes. And nine 

months before that in Belfast as assistant, I was in 
Coleraine Model School for two years previous. 

17605. That is the history of your service under 
the Board? — Yes, I never was a monitor. 

17606. What is the size of your National School at 
the present time as to numbers? — Well, our present 
average is for an assistant, but it will be over that, 
something about 80; it went up to close on 100 some 
years ago. 

17607. You have an assistant at present? — I had 
two up to about five years ago. 

17608. The numbers have fallen off? — The numbers . 
have fallen off. 

17609. What is your grade under the Board ? — I am 
a second of first class teacher under the old system, 
and second of first grade under the new system. 

17610. How long have you held that? — 1 have been 
12 class since 1892, and I 2 grade since 1904. On the 
1st of April, 1904, I was promoted to the second of 
first grade. 

17611. And have you had increments since that 
time in that grade? — Yes, I have got increments. My 
salary was fixed at £109. I got an increment and 
promotion at the same time in 1904, and I had an 
increment in 1907, that is all; none since. 

17612. Have your merit marks declined in that 
time? — They have. My whole complaint is prac- 

tically against one inspector. 

17613. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You wish to state 
your record under the results system. Would you 
please do that as shortly as you can? — My entire 
record since I first took charge of a school was good, 
that of the last four or five years of the results system 
could not be much better, and tbs year before the 
“ results ” were abolished I got the Carlisle and Blake 
Premium. That is counted among teachers as a very 
high mark ; I think it is the highest the Commissioners 
■ give. That was under the old system. 

17614. We will pass over the first sentence of your 
•statement, and take it up again. I should like you to 
look now at No. 2, your record from 1901 to 1907 ? — 
Well, I have the reports here, and I have the minutes 
from the Observation Book. When I came up to the 
•school I am at present engaged in, I got children 
from my old school, say, about 30, and the remainder 
consisted of children living at a distance from eight 
•or nine schools in the districts that were around me. 
At the end of the first year Mr. Kelly, our present 
•senior inspector, was the inspector, and he gave me 
“good.” He told me in examining last year that I 
should have got “ very good ” at the time, but there 
was no “ very good” recognised at that time, it came 
in after. There was “ good ” at that time, and 
“excellent.” Well, Mr. Ross came after Mr. Kelly, 
and he gave me “very good.” 

17615. What years were those? — 1903 I think Mr. 
Ross came. He gave me “ very good,” the next year 
“excellent,” the next year “excellent,” and the next 
year “ excellent,” three years in succession. Then 
Mr. McMillan came, and my whole grievance is prac- 
tically against Mr. McMillan, and not against the 
system. 

17616. The Chairman. — What year did he come ? — 
1907, but the increment I got in 1907 did not depend on 
his report. 

17617. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — The increment in 
1907 was the result of your marks of “ excellent ” in 
the previous years? — Yes. 

17618. The Bishop op Ross. — Was that a special 
increment? — No, the ordinary increment. 

17619. Or was it at the end of the seven years 
period? — It was the ordinary period, at the end of 
the three years period. That brought me to the maxi- 
mum of second of first. 

17620. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — And since that 
time what have you had from Mr. McMillan? — 
■"Good.” 


National School, Crossgar, County Down, examined. 

17621. All the time ?— All the time. Mr. McMillan 
came after Mr. Ross and gave me “good,” and Mr. 
Dewar came next year and confirmed that, and gave 
me of course “good,” and Mr. McMillan followed up to 
last year, when we had the senior inspector, Mr. 
Kelly. He raised it to “ very good.” 

17622. What had Mr. McMillan given you? — 
“Good” all the time. 

17623. Up to last year when Mr. Kelly gave you 
“very good”? — Yes. 

17624. Do you wish to put in anything to show that 
that merit mark was not properly assigned by Mr. 
McMillan? — I do — his conduct in the school was in- 
variably very bad; it could not be worse, and. it un- 
nerved the children. I differ from him radically in his 
interpretation of the new system, and I have with me 
written work to show you how far apart we are in our 
ideas of it. 

17625. You wish to contrast the methods of Messrs. 
Kelly and Ross with those of Mr. McMillan. Have 
you those minutes? — I have, sir. 

17626. These begin with the year 1902. Is that 
where you wish to begin? — Yes, that was the first 
examination that was in the school ; that is, when I 
had the children of the eight different schools with 
about thirty of my former pupils. 

17627. And that is the year concerning which you 
have been informed by Mr. Kelly that your mark 
would have been “ very good ” if there had been a 
mark of “very good” at the time?— Yes. 

17628. I propose to read these minutes. In that 
year Mr. Kelly says, “ The progress was unmistakably 
good considering the ages of the pupils and the fact 
that they were promoted since the previous examina- 
tion. The large number of pupils in sixth standard 
is an evidence of the popularity of the school. There 
were serious defects observed in explanation, arith- 
metic, including mental arithmetic and drawing in 
fifth standard ” ? — The previous examination means 
an informal examination that he held in the school, 
and I promoted all the children after that, and tried 
to get them into a homogeneous mass. 

17629. He says, “ The large number of pupils in 
sixth standard is evidence of the popularity of the 
school.” And in the next year you had Mr. Ross, 
and he gave you “very good,” and this is his 
report: — “This is a very satisfactory school. The 
children are well behaved, and well trained, and dis- 
play much interest in their work. The teaching 
appeals successfully to their intelligence. This has 
been specially observable in the arithmetic in the sixth 
standard. Progress books should be kept in the cur- 
rent year-”? — I ask you to pay special attention to 
arithmetic, because that was the standard attacked 
by Mr. McMillan, and Mr. Ross said it was “ very 
good” — “this has been specially observable in the 
arithmetic in the sixth standard. 

17630. And you say you were attacked by Mr. 
McMillan on that very subject? — Yes, on that very 
subject. 

17631. In January, 1904, you have also a report 
from Mr. Ross, and he gave you “excellent,” and the 
minute is: — “This thriving school has accomplished 
superior educational work in the past year. The in- 
struction aims successfully at cultivating the intel- 
ligence of the children. This is particularly observable 
in arithmetic, in which the pupils show an. exception- 
ally clear grasp of the principles of the subject.” 
That is the 29th of January, 1904? — And under the old 
system Mr. Kelly told me practically the same thing. 

17632. On the 8th of February, 1905, there is a 
report from Mr. Ross, and lie gives you “ excellent,” 
and says: — “This is an admirably conducted and 
highly successful school. Both assistants, following 
the example' of the principal, make preparation for 
their work, and the teaching is, consequently, 
sound and successful. The proficiency in composition 
and arithmetic is of a very high order of merit; in- 
creased accommodation is required ”? — I am also 
attacked on the composition, and the attack has gone 
on for years. I hold that I can convince you that I 
am right and the inspector entirely wrong in his esti- 
mate of my composition. 

17633. You say that Mr. Ross gave you “excellent ” 
in 1905 on the proficiency of composition, and that 
your pupils have never fallen away? — Mr Ross told 
me after the examination was over that it was a 
liberal education for a boy that went through the 
course of Essays I gave my senior pupils, and . which 
was far beyond anything required by the programme. 
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Mr. Ross examined the Essays most minutely, and 
said I was doing splendid work on the right lines. 
Mr. McMillan, at his first annual examination, never 
opened a book of them though we had a pressful. 

17634. In 1906 Mr. Ross inspected you, and gave 
you the merit mark “excellent,” and he says : 
"The teachers continue to bestow much intelligence 
and thought upon their methods of work. The instruc- 
tion, which is sound and successful, gives evidence of 
systematic preparation. The general progress of the 
school is ‘excellent.’ The class-room should be en- 
larged and heated. A small globe should be pro- 
cured.” Now, on the 12th September, 1907, comes 
Mr. McMillan, and he gives you “good,” reducing 
your mark from “excellent” to “good,” and then he 
says: — “Proficiency in reading and writing, and 
except in first standard spelling, composition, except 
oral and needlework was ‘ good ’ or sometimes ‘ very 
good,’ but in arithmetic, grammar, and geography the 
instruction was far from efficient. Kindergarten was 
not taught nor drill duly performed. The written 
work of Mr. Casement’s standard is not properly 
corrected. There is no evidence of due preparation 
for work, nor is a progress record kept. The time- 
table is -defective, the registers are in arrear, and the 
roll book is not kept according to the instruction. 
The schoolroom walls are not kept clean or white- 
washed. The boys’ offices should be cleaner. Miss 
O’Flynn arrived late on the day of inspection. 
Another easel is required ’ ’ ? — There was nothing else 
that could be wrong; that included everything. I 
wish to offer a word or two of explanation. I deny 
altogether that the boys’ offices were anything only 
perfect. It is one of the best offices in the county, 
and the manager would spend any money before he 
would have it anything else. 

17635. Was it clean — It was perfectly clean. 

17636. You deny that those observations against 
you are correct? — I do, sir; in fact, I am prepared 
to swear it. 

17637. And there had been no falling away in the 
teaching of composition and arithmetic? — None. I 

would say there had been an improvement, especially 
in composition. 

17638. In 1908 Mr. Dewar gave you “good.” In 
what relation did Mr. Dewar stand as inspector to 
Mr. McMillan? — Well, he was the senior inspector. 

17638a. You say that the reduction that appears in 
these reports which we are in the course of reading 
represents fairly what was done by Mr. McMillan in 
the other schools of the district ? — Quite so ; only as a 
matter of fact, that he did worse in some of those 
schools than he did in mine, and brought them from 
“excellent” to “fair.” 

17689. Mr. Harrison. — -Did Mr. Dewar succeed 
Mr. Ross? — He did, as senior. 


17640. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Mr. Dewar says- 
“ The teachers are assiduous and painstaking, an 
have given their pupils a satisfactory training i 
neatness, order and industry. More care should fc 
devoted to drawing, in which the lines are rathe 
coarse, and to arithmetic, in which practical question 
should receive more attention. The instruction give 
in English and singing is very suitable, but readin 
was not taught to the infants in accordance with th 
Notes for Teachers, and rather much unnecessary hel 
was given to the pupils of the senior division a 
arithmetic lessons. There is no globe and no lar° 
map of Europe, the British Islands or Ireland in tfi 
school. Some entries for the year 30/ 6/ ’07 are nr 
yet posted into the registers.” You have no specif 
observation to make on that?— No, sir. Mr Dew 
was a gentleman that gave the children every oppo 
tumty of answering, but I could not say the same < 
the other man. He was in no way offensive ; he w; 
nice with the teachers, and with all concerned. 

17641. Mr- McMillan came in 1909 and gave vc 
I 00 !’!’ aU j !> e says:— “The school 
efficiently conducted, and the pupils receive in varioi 
respects a good training. ThSy out clearly a 
distinctly, they write on the whole well, and the 
Ie ^ t ‘ , Iu arithmetic, explanation, ai 
giammar the seniors answering was not eood 
proper coarse in history was tot done, aSd in ~ 

wo*M?. “i* oh “, kin ? “ ,d corr “K°i> of the writt, 
work there is room for improvement. Drill should 


regularly taught. Only 35 pupils were promoted last 
June out of 76 on the roll in the second to fifth 
standards, inclusive. A map of the British Isles and 
a globe are required. Composition and drill are not 
properly provided for”? 

17642. Mi'. Hareison.— Does that mean that out of 
76 children 85 were kept again to the work of the same 
year ?— Well, I will tell you. The great majority of 
the children, if they were promoted that year, would 
be in the fourth class, and I would have practically 
no third, so I simply divided the class in two and 
held back half to put with a very small second class 
coming into the third. I promoted practically every 
child 98 per cent, the previous year. 

17643. Does that mean that those 35 children would 
a second year take the same course ? — Yes, the same 
course. 

17644. Mr. Henly. — In reading?— No; the readers 
have to be changed, of course. 

17645. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Is there any other, 
observation to make? — Well, the globe has cropped up 
again. 

.17646. Did you not get a globe? — We sent for one 
years before that, and we could not get the globe- 
from the office, though they were paid for it seven 
years previously. They sent a picture of a rat at the 
same price, half-a-erown; this picture is hanging 
behind the school door from that time to this. The 
manager got a globe in Belfast when wo could not get 
our own from the office, and we would have got one 
at first, but I asked him not until we try to get our 
own. 

17647. Did you inform Mr. McMillan of that?— I 
informed Mr. Ross and Mr. Dewar, and they both 
enjoyed it, but I did not inform Mr. McMillan, for 
ho would not allow me to say anything to him. He 
asks questions of teachers in presence of pupils, and 
it is very humiliating to have to answer them. I was 
often afraid of my temper in those cases, and found, 
the strain very irritating. Mr. Kelly and Mr. Ross 
would never do things that way. I had seriously con- 
sidered absenting myself from school, and reporting 
that I was not fit for the strain of the examination. 
Dr. Starkie and the Commissioners could then take- 
whatever course, they liked. 

17648. In September, 1910, Mr. McMillan again 
examined the schools, and he says : — “ Illness and 
absence of the principal teacher have very much 
affected the proficiency, which may be regarded in the- 
circumstances as generally good, though there v/as 
considerable weakness shown in the junior division. 
Discipline and order were very good. A great im- 
provement has been effected by shifting the partition 
so that the two rooms are now nearly equal in point 
of size. Arrangements for history and drill are not 
satisfactory.” What is the meaning of “arrange- 
ments” theio? — Noting on the time-table. He re- 
quires very definite noting on the time-table, and what 
would satisfy any other inspector would not satisfy 
him. 

17649. In July, 1911, Mr. McMillan gave yoa 
“good,” and ho says: — “The school continues to be 
well conducted. The first and second standards should 
be grouped at reading. I found the general pro- 
ficiency good, and discipline well maintained. Ad- 
ditional desk accommodation is required.” Have you 
any remarks to make on that? — None, sir, further 
than this: that if he gave me “very good,” which 
according to some of these reports you would expect 
on reading them, I would get an increment. It was- 
the want of “very good” that kept me from the- 
increment and promotion all along. 

17650. And that is the last of his reports ? — And’ 
then I have another belonging to Mr. Kelly. 

17651. Mr. Kelly, on the 24th of October, 1912, 
gives you “very good,” and he says: — “The intel- 
ligence and deportment of the pupils make a very 
favourable impression. Reading is very good. Par- 
ticular attention is given to explanation, and com- 
position, oral and written, deserves special, commen- 
dation. The remaining subjects are taught with 
generally satisfactory results, the rendition of the 
singing being very expressive. The pupils are trained 
to habits of attention and self-reliance, and they are- 
imbued with the spirit of work. Tho rooms are well 
ventilated and lighted, and they are kept with taste.” 
That is your last report, and what I understand you- 
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to argue is this, that before Mr. McMillan came you 
2 ot “excellent” and after Mr. McMillan examined 
you got “good,” and with the exception of Mr. 
Dewar’s examination, in which you also got “good.” 
you consider that the marks by Mr. McMillan do not 
fairly represent the merit of your school ? — Yes, quite 
so • I know they do not ; the thing would be impossible, 
and that is typical of every school that Mr. Ross 
marked either “very good” or “excellent” in the 
district, without exception; and I have been asked to 
ask you to demand from the Education Office the 
merit marks of the schools that are at present under 
Mr. McMillan — for the first 3 years after his coming, 
and for the 3 years immediately before he came, so 
that you could sec for yourselves the havoc wrought in 
the circuit. 

17652. Now in No. 4 you refer to Mr. McMillan’s 
first visit. State what occurred? — I was teaching 
two monitors I had in the gallery, and the male assis- 
tant was teaching five or six pupils Euclid. That was 
.9.12 or 9.15 in the morning. The latch lifted, and 
a bicycle wheel hit the back door (our front door is 
rarely open). The door only opens half-way, because if 
allowed to open fully it would spring the hinges, and it 
is so fixed, so he got entangled in the bicycle coming 
in. That was the first I ever saw of him, and he came 
in' in a towering rage; he pulled the latch of the door 
and said, “ What sort of a fixture is this?” I tried to 
explain. When I was explaining he walked up and 
down the room a while, and told me to get him the 
books; that he was the inspector (which I may tell 
you I knew by that). So I got him the books, and 
things went on till the beginning of the ordinary school 
work, when the assistant was asked by the inspector 
to read dictation. The inspector went on with the 
ordinary “ results ” system examination. The assis- 
tant began reading dictation, .but before he had read 
two lines he shouted out from one end of the school 
to stop that, that he was giving the children a clue. 
Now I could never know or make out then or since 
how he could give them a clue, becahse there were 
no such words, say, as “ effect ” or 11 affect.” He was 
reading very slowly, so that the children would be able 
to write it. I was called on to read the dictation, and 
I read faster, but there was no other change; the 
assistant was a very good reader. That was the open- 
ing of our first examination with him. _ After the 
pupils came in from play they went to singing. The 
female assistant was one of the best teachers of sing- 
ing in the country, and she got the children in a line 
round the school, but they had not all song books— 
only one out of every five had a book — he shouted out 
to her why they had not all books. Were they £5 a 
piece, or is. a piece, or pence a piece? He then 
shouted to her had she any qualification at all for 
teaching singing. She was greatly upset before the 
pupils, and it made her most miserable. The pupils 
sing well. 

17653. Mr. Coffey.— Did he say that m the 
presence of the pupils ? — Everything was _ m the 
presence of the pupils, and you could hear him away 
out on the main road. 

17654. Is he still in the service ?— Yes, and still my 
inspector, and intimate with me. In fact we are 
friends. I am one of the few teachers that are friendly 
with him. There are teachers that would not speak 
to him when he came into their school, and I did that 
myself for a good while, but I thought it was not he, 
but the body that he was representing, that was to 
blame. "When I broke down in health, and was in 
hospital he was very nice to fne, and endeavoured to 
procure a substitute for me ; but I would not do my 
duty if I did not tell the other side too, for the other 
is the truth. 

17656. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Go on with the 
other. You have spoken of his rudeness to the pupils 
and female assistant? — He is a man of a very stern 
nature and very strong features; more than the ordi- 
nary height, finely developed, and he seems to have a 
dislike to children. Candidly, I could not express it 
less. My infants and juniors have a habit of snapping 
their fingers in eagerness to answer. I never prevent 
them. This got on his nerves completely, and it was 
sad and laughable to see himself and a class of infants 
quite upset over what Mr. Kelly and Mr. Ross would 
be glad to see. The fault was duly recorded against 
me in the Observation Book, where it stands as one of 


the many monuments to my inefficiency. He went 
round tho third class that were working at arithmetic, 
and I was working at something at the other end of 
the school. I did not know he examined the class at 
all in arithmetic, when he shouted down to me, “ Did 
you teach those any arithmetic?” At that time he had 
examined them, and pronounced them guilty. This 
was publicly, in the presence of everybody. His whole 
comments arc made before all the pupils, and make 
teaching doubly hard by leaving a want of confidence 
in the minds of the children. He asked § me did I 
teach them any arithmetic; I said I did, and they 
were splendid (not knowing he had examined them). 
Then he gave them a question, and asked them what 
sort of heads they had on them at all, was it turnips 
they had? We would not complain of that, because 
many a time teachers say tilings that they should not 
say; but that is only a mild part of it. I have also 
to mention his rudeness to the female assistant. She 
is now after coming out of hospital, being practically 
on the sick list, and she told me often that it was a 
serious drawback to her the thought of his next visit 
to the school, in her present state of health; and that 
from the day that he first came to the school she 
never felt tho same health. I have seen her after a 
day’s visit in practically a collapsed state. She went 
home to her lodgings and took a car to a surgeon in 
Downpatrick. His first question to her was, did she 
get any severe shock lately ; and I may tell you she did 
though she denied it to him. She was not able to 
leave the school for a good while after the pupils were 
dismissed. She is prepared to come before you and 
explain the case herself if you wish. There is nothing 
harrowing that could be done that he does not do. 
Now, as to myself, he came in the day that the second 
assistant left. Ho had been in Crossgar School. The 
parish priest is manager of both schools, and Father 

had told him there that my assistant had 

left that day. He then drove out to my school, and 
met the assistant-, and knew him well, and that he 
was just leaving. He came into my class in the 
school, and asked what classes were these. I said 
fifth, sixth, and seventh; he then asked me what 
brought me tho fifth, that was not according to th© 
time-table. I told him, and he questioned me up and 
down how and why we lost the second assistant, though 
the manager told him an hour previously. I consider 
his quizzing mo before the pupils about what he 
already knew from the manager as most uncalled for, 
and looked like an attempt to test the accuracy of one 
of us against the other. After questioning me about 
the assistant, he asked me to show my written pre- 
paration for th© day’s work; all this was in the pre- 
sence of the children. A teacher should not be chal- 
lenged thus before his pupils, and Mr. McMillan’s 
invariable rule in my school was to ask wbat would 
be very irritating and very humiliating to answer. 
Those could bo asked privately. 

17656. Mr. Coffey. — You don’t like to let the chil- 
dren hear everything? — That is what I mean. He 
asked me for my written work, and I told him that I 
had none, but that I had it marked down, and I 
showed him the place in the books, what I did the day 
before, and what I was doing at the lesson at that 
time. It was an explanation out of Finlay’s Reader 
of a piece from Milton’s " Paradise Lost.” After look- 
ing at what was three days’ work (I am a great 
believer in doing a thing thoroughly if you do it at all), 
he told me I could do that in half an hour. I said I 
could do it in five minutes, by not doing it, and I 
asked him did the Board recommend smattering of 
that kind; he pushed the book at me, and told me, 
before the whole pupils, I had smattering in the head. 

17657. Did he say that loud enough for the pupils- 
to hear it? — Everything he said, from the first word 
to the last, was in the loudest possible voice in the 
presence of everybody. With the female assistant he 
did the. same thing. She had her book spaced at the 
beginning of the year, and marked all the parts that 
should cover the whole year’s programme within the 
time to go over the book twice. He told her that 
her week’s work could be done in a day. Now 
she spent a good deal of time at the. beginning of 
July preparing for the year’s work, and divided th© 
book into sections from the first page to the last, and 
she used her own best judgment, and in the presence of 
every child that is what, she got, at the very first 
O 
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visit afterwards, “ that it could bo done in a day, 
when she had taken a week, though she could have 
covered that book twice in twelve months at the rate 
she was going. 

17658. She had intended to have repetition?— The 
second six months. She usually went over the pro- 
gramme twice. And she had the book spaced from 
end to end, and very carefully done. 

17669. That finishes his second visit, and you have 
other visits as well? — Yes. 

17660. And does that fairly represent his manner 
in your school from first to last?— He is very mild 
now. He has got as mild as you like ; dangerously so, 
these last six weeks or so; before that he was getting 
a bit mild too, but in the beginning he was simply 
awful. 

17661. The Bishop of Ross. — Had you a visit from 
him within the last six weeks? — Well, I had. I had 
two. He examined a few boys in mathematics, but, 
of eourse, I did not come much in contact with him, 
but he was really nice, almost like another inspector. 

17662. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Since how long ago 
has his manner changed in your school? — I could not 
give the date, but I would say three months. 

17663. Mr. Henly. — Was it since we sat?— Well, 
I would attribute it to that candidly, so that you are 
doing some good in some places. 

17664. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — And you say that 
the teachers of the district are of the same opinion 
with yourself, and have had the same experience? — 
Worse. I know one teacher at the other end of the 
parish. Killy lea is one end of the parish, and I am 
at Tyconnaught, the other end. Just beside mo in 
Crossgar there is another school worse treated than 
mine. In Killyleagh the Catholic teacher and the Pro- 
testant teacher, both men with excellent marks in Mr. 
Ross’s time, came down to “ fair,” and one of them 
got admonished a couple of times from the office for 
saying “Bosh” or “Nonsense” to Mr. McMillan 
when he was irritated beyond enduring. The Saul 
teacher, who had doubled his average attendance since 
his school opened, was brought from “ excellent ” to 
“ fair." He changed the calling of the roll in the 
whole circuit, and would not allow a monitor call it, as 
was always done. He prevented my monitor from ball- 
ing the roll, and got a caution sent from the office that 
I was not to allow my monitor call it. He insisted on 
making the Killyleagh teacher call his roll twice, and 
would on no account allow him enter the marks from 


the Irish roll into the other, though the pupils were 
already marked “ present.” This led to a great waste 
of teachers’ time and energy ,and got him admonished. 

17665. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — And it arose out of 
that? — Yes. And we teach the monitor howto keep tho 
roll book by getting him to mark the roll. 

17666. Now there is a point that you refer to here, 
and that is absence of appeals against inspectors? — I 
have an appeal case altogether different from that. 

17667. But you are speaking of the reason why 
teachers do not appeal against Mr. McMillan? — Yes. 

17668. What is the reason? — We were afraid of 
appealing. I would have appealed 20 years ago when 
I was prevented (because I taught in a loft) from 
going in for first of first when I was able to get it, 
after being trained. The inspector would not allow 
me because the house was bad, and I would have 
appealed only from fear. . We only give ourselves away 
when we appeal. The inspector hears what is our 
opinion of him, and our opinion of Mr. McMillan is 
not very good ; and that is the reason I and many 
others did not appeal. He could keep that up his 
sleeve (for it is human nature to do it), and in the 
years te> come we might feel it. I have no faith what- 
ever in appeal at present, neither have the other 
teachers. 

17669. You refer here to a particular instance in 
which you did not appeal from fear of consequences ? 
— Fear of consequences. 

. I™ 7 , 0 - -A-™* 7 011 not appeal for re-examination 

m Irish?— Yes, and paid dear for it then and since. 

17671. Will you tell us about that very shortly?— 
hirst and foremost, Mr. McMillan does not know 
examine orally, as we am directed to teach it. 

17672. Do you know Irish?— I do, sir, fairly well. 

17673. And do you teach Irish?— I did and do, and 
was very successful at it; in fact, my children came 
up to Dublin from that non -Irish-speaking place and 


beat children from all Ireland. I bud two good fourth 
class, boys not a bib better than the general, and 
brought them up. I promoted one from the fourth 
class into the fifth, and put him as a fifth class boy, 
as I was entitled. He got first in all Ireland and the 
other got second in the fourth class, besides numbers 
of other prizes locally at Irish-speaking competitions. 

17674. Now, about the question of appeal for re- 
examination? — He came to the school and examined 
without using one sentence in Irish (that was Mr. 
McMillan), and we are told by the programme to 
teach by the “ direct method ” — that is, to teach by 
speaking the language. 

17675. And have you taught them the Irish lan- 
guage ?— Yes ; and they were complimented by good 
examiners and inspectors of Irish — viz., Mr. Kelly and 
Mr. Mangan ; and he came and examined, and he knew 
no spoken Irish practically himself. Ho did not use 
one sentence, and they were used to being examined 
in Irish, through Irish, and kept thinking in the Tr ial, 
as recommended. I felt for him, and began asking 
questions in Irish when I saw he could get nothing out ' 
of them, by questions about Irish in English. I never 
attempted to interfere with Mr. McMillan only that 
one time, and he could not object, because be could 
not ask one question himself, but I did not ask many. 
If I did he might tell me not to interfere with his 
examination; but I asked some without permission 
from him, and he left it in his report that ho came to 
tost and examine as to the “instruction in Irish." 
Rather than let him go without getting anything out 
of the pupils, I put them some questions, which I had 
no right to do, and he did not say “ quit it ” or “ begin 
it.” The very day I got the fees for that, as the mis- 
chief would have it so, he came in about fivo minutes 
after, on his visit to the school. I saw that I was 
getting cut to half fees, and asked him why ho did it. 
Ho simply said teachers would never be pleased, and 
that I could appeal if I thought I’d make anything by 
it. I said I certainly would. I may say that on leav- 
ing the school on the day of the Irish examination he 
told me I would likely get “ cut ” in tho fees for not 
keeping an Irish roll throughout the whole year. He 
told Mr. McGuire, of Ardglass, the same some days 
previously, and Mr. McGuire reminded him that the 
Board’s notice came out in the middle of the year. It 
looks as if he were preparing me for half fees, but 
wished to blame the roll for it. 

17676. Mr. Henly. — The order* of the Board to keep 
a special roll for extra subjects was only introduced 
in the middle of the year? — Yes, and I kept it from 
that day, and the thing then left my mind. 

17677. Sir Hiram "Wilkinson. — And did you 
appeal against that decision about half fees ? — Yes, I 
appealed. Father did not want me to appeal 

because there was a row on in the other end of the 
parish with Mr. McMillan and his other teacher. I 
said I would appeal to the Committee of the Gaelic 
League, and get them to send down someone to 
examine. The manager is very nice with Mr. McMillan, 
and wanted no row. He was present at the Irish 
examination, but is a man entirely opposed to finding 
fault with inspectors. His motto is patience. He is 
on retreat, and I havo not spoken to him about my 
evidence, so there are details I cannot mention. I 
appealed anyhow, and in a fortnight, in tho ordinary 
course, we got word from the Office that it was no use. 
Now there was not a question examined in Irish, and 
we were told, as of course every teacher knows, to 
teach Irish through the Irish language, and we carried 
it out faithfully. The Board’s officer did not ask one 
question in Irish, and I believe he could not. Anyhow 
he did not. 

17678. And what was the result of the appeal ? — 
It was refused to the manager, though I said when 
applying that the inspector did not use one question in 
Irish. 

17679. Mr. Henly. — That the appeal was refused? 
—The appeal was .refused. I wrote to the Gaelic 
League here in Dublin, and gave them the whole case. 
I gave them an account of the appeal, and asked them 
to put the case before Dr. Starkie, and let him know 
how the examination was conducted, and remind him 
of the rule requiring the language to be taught and 
examined on orally. The case was brought before Dr. 
Starkie, and what was refused to the manager ’ was 
granted to the Gaelic League; or at least some conces- 
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sion. He did not grant the re-examination anyhow, 
but "promised to have a capable examiner sent next 
year, and if my pupils were good I would get the pre- 
vious lost money back. I would never run the risk 
annealing if I did not feel sure of my pupils being 
fif and I was quite satisfied with Dr. Starkie’s 
arrangement, though it was not what I had a good 
right to, nor was it what I asked. I was not so much 
concerned about the money as about the failing of 
pupils that were previously pronounced excellent by 
competent examiners; and this failure to be brought 
about by a man who spoke no Irish one way or 
another. Next year Mr. Mangan, a native speaker, 
and one of the Irish inspectors came down, and cut 
me to half fees also. . 

17680. On what ground?— Well, I will read you his 
report. He had examined iny pupils before. This is 
Mr. Mangan ’s minute. . „ .. „ . 

17681. This is his minute in the Observation cook, 
dated the 14th of June, 1909 ?— Yes. 

17682. In what year was the first examination?— 
The first examination was in the previous year to 

17683 . That would be 1908; then, on the 14th of 
June, 1909, Mr. Mangan writes: — “Tested Irish 
class. The sub-heads of the programme ought to 
receive regular attention. Poetry, grammar and 
spelling were weak. There should be more attention 
given to written composition in Standards 5 and 6. 

D. Mangan.” That was in 1909?— There are pre- 
vious reports of Irish examinations. 

17684. By whom?— Mr. Kelly and Mr. Mangan; 
and Mr. Kelly in his report on the Irish examination 
in 1906 says: — “I was much surprised. They ex- 
hibited an excellent knowledge of the language for a 
non-Irish-speaking locality.” 

17685. Mr. Coffey. — You appealed, and Mr. 

Mangan was sent to examine your school the next 
year? — Yes. 

17686. And everybody knows Mr. Mangan is a 
capable examiner? — Well, there is no question of 
that. 

17687. And you think that under the circumstances 
it was as much as could be done to send down Mr. 
Mangan?— Well, I asked for, and had. a perfect right 
to, a re-examination there and then, in justice. Mr. 
Mangan cut me to half fees. The report is there, on 
the sub-heads that few ever teach. You could fail 
any school from Cork to Antrim if you go into the 
spelling programme of the Board, and Dr. Hyde could 
not prepare a class of pupils on it. 

17688. You are up against this position, that every- 
body, I think, recognises Mr. Mangan _ as both a 
capable and fair official. I think it is generally 
recognised that he is capable and fair? — Well, I would 
not say fair in this case. He simply backed up the 
other inspector. 

17689. Sir Hiram Wilkinson;.— The reason why 
you consider why he is not fair is that he examined 
in details that were not taught ? — W ell, I had known 
him before, and I knew by his manner when he came 
into the school. 

17690. The Chairman.— That is not evidence. You 
are asking us to accept your own impression? — Well, 
from his words, from what he said to me. This is 
what he said to me when he came into the school, and 
we had been very friendly previously. He asked me 
for some statistics, and I told him I had not got them. 
He told me that if I wanted to be an ass he did not 
want to be one. I thought this was rather abrupt in 
the morning, at the very first salute, and I found him 
sharp with the children. When he was leaving in the 
evening he said, “ I am going to spend the evening 
with your friend, Mr. McMillan.” And he did so. 

17691. Have you been examined in Irish since ? — I 
have sir-; I was previously examined, but I did not 
bother going in for a certificate. I have a certificate 
from the Board. 

17692. But was your school examined in Irish since 
that? — It was, and I got paid for it. It was ex- 
amined by the ordinary Irish inspector, not by Mr. 
Mangan. 

17693. The Bishop of Ross. — You got no fees from 
the National Board? — I did, my lord; I got fees the 
same as usual. 


17694. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Full fees? — Full 
fees, so far as I recollect. 

17695. You have received the full fees on all 
occasions? — On all occasions. I broke down, and you 
cannot claim fees when you have not taught the full 
year, so my pupils were not examined. 

17696. And, except the year in which your health 
failed you, you had your school examined in Irish, 
and you obtained full fees on each of those occasions ? 

Yes. 

17697. And you had obtained full fees in every year 
year before that year in which Mr. McMillan ex- 
amined you? — Yes ; and I was told by Mr. Mangan 
that it was the best school in the North of Ireland 
for Irish the years before Mr. McMillan examined it. 

17698. Now, to proceed? — You wanted to say some- 
thing about the merits of the results system as against 
the new system. Well, we have heard a great deal of 
evidence with regard to that. I will just ask you 
this. You would not like the results system again? 

— No, sir, I would not; but I am greatly afraid that 
the present staff of inspectors are not able to ap- 
preciate the spirit of the new — that they are worse 
even than the teachers, but it is on us the burthen 
falls. , , . , 

17699. That they have not put themselves m accord 
with it ?— That they have not put themselves in accord 
with it. . , , 

17700. The Bishop of Ross.— And do you approve 
of the new system yourself ? — I thought it was an 
angel’s voice the evening I read Dr. Starkie’s address, 
where he so happily referred to the “ mosaic of half- 
crowns and sixpences on the old results sheet.” I 
remember another teacher and myself talking of it, and 
our feeling was that there was a chance of now doing 
work for the children that there never had been before. 

17701. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— And you think 
that the inspectors have not grasped the full spirit of 
the new system, and still work upon the old system? 

Yes ; some of them seem to work on the new lines. 

I should say that Mr. Ross has the new system. 

17702. You say reading is not taught as it should 
be?— That it is not taught at all in proportion to its 
importance. I mean “thoughtful” reading, not 
declamation. 

17703. How would you teach it?— Well, far less, and 
far more. I would insist on ten times more explana- 
tion of the subject than inspectors look for, but only 
say 20 or 30 lessons to bo so closely examined on, and 
by the teacher. He can draw out his pupils better. 

' Our reading is far too thoughtless, and we have no 
time to spend in thorough teaching of explanation. . 
17704. Now as to essay writing and its correction? 

Well, gentlemen, you should read this essay. The 

first time that Mr. Dewar came I complained that Mr. 
McMillan never examined my Essays that were, I 
thought, very good. When next Mr. McMillan came 
he asked for the written work. I gave him the Essay 
books. He read one, and asked, “ Where did this boy 
copy this from?” I said he did not copy it. He 
merely replied, “ This fellow can write.” In the 
Observation Book he said, “ The teacher allows the 
children’s essays to run to too great a length. This I 
emphatically deny. Mr. Ross, after carefully reading 
them, said I was doing splendid work by their means, 
as I believe I am, and have been. I have brought an 
essay book, and' I would appeal to you, as gentlemen 
with a knowledge of literature, if he is not wrong in 
every one of ten corrections he made in that Fifth Class 
child’s essay. 

17705. What does he say?— At the end of his ex- 
amination he wrote “nonsense” aci-oss the face of it- 
He said a calf could eat hay the day it was calved, 
and he wrote “ nonsense ” across it. 

17706. Then you also think that improvement could 
be made in the teaching of geography? — Yes. Less 

prodding with a pointer at words and spots. The old 
geographical programme was well planned, but became, 
mechanical — ourselves and the inspectors made it so. 

17707. And your point is that you consider that you 
had been most successful with other inspectors in the 
mode of your teaching, and that you found Mr. 
McMillan ' to take exception to that same mode of 
teaching? — Quite so. But I am no worse than every 
other one in my neighbourhood. 

O 2 
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17708. The Chairman. — You are a Bachelor of Arts 
-of the Royal University and Bachelor of Science of 
London University, and also first of first class and 
first of first grade and Principal Teacher of Nicholson 
Memorial School, Lisburn? — Yes. 

17709. And how long have you been head master of 
that school? — Three years. 

17710. You succeeded. Mr. McCluggage? — Mr. 

McCluggage. 

17711. Who are the managers of that school? — The 
present manager is Rev. R. H. S. Cooper. 

17712. And where were you before that? — For the 
two years preceding that I was lecturer in mathe- 
matics at the Belfast Technical School, and for twelve 
years preceding that I was principal teacher of the 
Stevenson School, Dunmurry. 

17713. Had you any school before? — Yes, I was 
four years teaching in a school in the County Cavan. 

17714. You were assistant there? — No, I was prin- 
cipal. 

17715. And anything before that? — I was pupil 
teacher for two years in Bailieboro’ Model School. 

17716. And, I suppose, that carries you up to the 
beginning, does it? — Yes. 

17717. You were engaged in teaching at the time 
you took your degrees? — Yes. 

17718. When did you take your degree of B.Sc.? — 
In 1906. 

17719. And that was after private study? — Partly 
private study, and I attended the lectures in experi- 
mental physics at the Queen’s University, Belfast. 

17720. Now, had you any part in the movement in 
Belfast in the year 1911, when the deputation went 
up to have an interview with Dr. Starkie ? — No. For 
two years I had been out of the service of the National 
Board, and my school report had not been reduced up 
to that time. From September, 1908, to August, 
1910, I was lecturer in mathematics in the Municipal 
Technical Institute in Belfast. 

17721. And up to that time your reports had not 
been reduced? — My reports had been “very good.” 

17722. So that as regards the inspector’s marks you 
had nothing personally to complain of?— No, not up 
to that time. 


17728. Have you had anything to complain of since ? 
~ ® 8 - 1 was appointed to my present school the 

Nicholson Memorial School, Lisburn, in August, 1910. 
rhis school had previously been reduced from “ex- 
cellent to “good.” 

17724. That was under Mr. McCluggage ?— Yes 
Mr Keith inspected the school on the 9th of June, 
1911, and he reports “ This school has made credit- 
able progress during the year. The teachers are skil- 
lul and make satisfactory preparation. Science and 
cookery were introduced, and have been taught with 
success. Discipline and tidiness are meritorious. Some 
weakness is nofaceabie in fifth standard arithmetic 
!ffi.f° Urth steward geography, but on the whole the 
efficiency is nearly very good.' ” 

, IT 725 ’ }^ a , s that a report in your own time ?— Yes 
“^crood ” nd °1 P fil ' St year ’ and he ^signed the mark 
good, and he wrote to the manager saying he was 

S’™ r th . tbe ' ,ork dons - “ d t£ft i? ™ 

same rate of progress was maintained he would raise 
the report to “ very good ” the following year M? 

, J ‘- - Hon an, who had been transferred to this cir- 
cuit, inspected on the 17th of May, 1912 He assLned 

l#w§i^«Eig 

*, 7 1 26 ;, 1 think we ha d better have it?— This letter T 
Education oC^i^Sven^lX^ * P 

conducted by him on 17fl, Ma™ P I s*?™”^” 

s ”“f s 

* «nd 4 consisted of p JbL* dicSSi by M,f 


and as his accent was strange to the pupils, many of 
them did not get the questions correctly takeii down. 
In standard 4 only one problem was given to eacli 
child, and I consider it rather unfair to condemn the 
work of a class on a test so meagre. In standard 3 
the difficulty of understanding Mr. Honan’s accent 
was especially felt; and from my knowledge of the 
proficiency of these classes I am convinced that if the 
same questions had been written on the blackboard or 
dictated by the teachers of the classes a much better 
result would have been obtained. In standards 1 and 
2 the tests were entirely oral, and the teacher in charge 
of these classes maintains that the answering was 
satisfactory, except in the case of a few pupils, and 
these weak ones received special attention from Mr. 
Honan. No adverse report has been made on the 
teaching of arithmetic in these standards under the 
same teachers during the past two years. Mr. Honan 
also reports unfavourably on the reading. The follow- 
ing are extracts from Mr. Keith’s observations made 
on the 15th of November, 1910 : — ‘ The pupils in stan- 
dard 2 read distinctly and audibly. Reading in 
standards 5 and 6 is clear and distinct.’ I am of 
opinion that the reading has been very much improved 
since Mr. Keith made these encouraging observations. 
Mr. Honan writes in the Observation Book that the 
writing is good, but the children hold their pens 
badly. These two statements seem irreconcileable. Mr. 
Keith inspected the school on the 9th June, 1911, and 
he concludes his report with these words — ' On the 
whole, the efficiency is now nearly very good.’ Fur- 
ther, in his letter to the Rev. R. U. Greer, who was 
then the manager, he stated that if the same rate of 
progress was maintained during the succeeding year 
he would raise the report to ' very good.’ As an incre- 
ment of salary is due to me this year, I have done 
everything possible not only to maintain but to in- 
crease the rate of progress. I might mention that 
during my last five years’ service (1904-’08) in Steven- 
son School, Dunmurry, that school was awarded ‘very 
good,’ the inspectors during this period including Mr. 
Kelly and Mr. Welply. I invite the most searching 
examination in every subject on the programme and 
the fullest inspection of the methods of work, and am 
confident that the school deserves a much higher mark 
than that awarded by Mr. Honan.” 

17727. Did he forward that to the Board? — He for- 
warded that with a covering letter asking for re-inspec- 
tion. 

17728. What was the result? — My letter was sent 
on the 11th of June, three weeks before the end of 
the school year, and the manager simply got a formal 
acknowledgment, and no intimation that the school 
would be re-inspected, but on the 26tli of August Mr. 
Chambers, senior inspector, came into the school. 

17729. Had he been sent with the definite purpose 
of re-inspecting it? — Yes, sir, so it seemed afterwards; 
but I did not know that at the time and the manager 
did not know. 

17780. Do you mean that Mr. Chambers did not 
inform you when he came in that he had been ordered 
to re- inspect the school? — No ; the manager came in 
also (I sent word to the manager that he was in), and 
he did not tell the manager that he was sent to re- 
mspect the school. Mr. McNeill, in his evidence 
before this Committee, in answer to -question 1864, 
gave an outline of the method of procedure in such 
cases. He said that “ he (senior inspector) will ascer- 
tain from the teacher all that he has got to say; he 
is bound to get the teacher’s views.” I had examined 
the school very carefully in the month of June, and 
preserved the written answers of the pupils. From 
these Mr. Chambers could easily have formed an 
opinion on the work done, but when I proposed show- 
ing these to him lie replied that he did not want to 
see them. He did not examine the progress record 
for the past year. Mr. Chambers on entering the 
school asked for my preparation for the work of the 
day, and although I had made much more careful 
preparation than is required according to the cir- 
cular to inspectors of March, 1910, yet he reported 
tlia^I should make more careful preparation for my 

17731. Mr. Coffey. — You say you made adequate 
preparation and Mr. Chambers thought you had not, 
and we are not judges ?— I submitted to Mr. Chambers 
a complete scheme of history lessons for the year with 
copious notes; a composition scheme, which includes 
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a large portion of the grammar work for tlio year, 
with notes ; a scheme of drawing containing freehand 
copies, geometrical problems, and a list of objects for 
omect drawing. I have also, in addition to the 
organiser’s notes, very complete notes on the elemen- 
tary science course; a scheme of physical drill ex- 
ercise,.. ■ and a large number of notes of geography 
lessons, but as these were not required on the day of 
his visit Mr. Chambers did not see them. So far from 
-expressing any appreciation of this preparation, Mr. 
Chambers remarked that these were not what the Com- 
missioners required. In addition to the preparation 
to which I referred I make out each afternoon an out- 
line of the proposed work for the following da,y, 
specifying the examples to be worked in arithmetic, 
the subjects for composition, errors to be corrected, 
sentences for analysis, &c., with reference to detailed 
notes where necessary. On the date of his visit Mr. 
■Chambers saw my outline of the day’s work, but ob- 
jected that I had not teaching notes for multiplication 
•of money by 300, 400, &c., nor for finding the weight 
of one cubic centimetre of water. 

17732. Mr. Harrison. — Was that for your own 
lessons to be given in those subjects? — Yes. 

17733. Has he any authority for asking for notes — 
are they prescribed and required? — I will just read 
you the official regulations :—“ Brief Notes of Lessons 
which would be inadequate in the case of a young 
teacher of a few months’ standing may be superfluous 
and unnecessary for efficient teachers of skill and ex- 
perience. Preparation for school work falls natur- 
ally under three divisions, viz., plan of work, treat- 
ment of lessons, provision of apparatus and materials, 
but in the majority of lessons in the ordinary school 
subjects an efficient teacher of 10 or 15 years’ standing 
should be able to give adequate instruction with- 
out special preparation beyond a few minutes revision 
of the subject.” 

17734. The Chairman. — Your point is that you had 
gone beyond the Board’s demand? — Yes, sir, much 
beyond it. 

17735. And did Mr. Chambers point out to you in 
what respect you had fallen short of it? — No ; he said 
the Commissioners required daily preparation of 
Notes of Lessons in every subject the teacher had to 
teach, and he not only did that, but he took a copy 
•of the Commissioners’ rules, and marked this point in 
the Commissioners’ rules, page 96. 

17786. What year ?— 1912-13. 

17737. Read the passage ? — “ The teachers are ex- 
pected to be familiar with the “ Notes for Teachers,” 
and teachers are required to show evidence of daily 
preparation for the work of the school. Yery elaborate 
notes are not necessary for this purpose.” Mr. Cham- 
bers underlined those words, “ show evidence of daily 
preparation,” and put his initials and the date. 

17788. I suppose he emphasised “daily”? — Yes. 
17739. And that was because you had not been doing 
it from day to day ? — Yes, and I showed him my note- 
book. 

17740. The point is that you had not done it from 
•day to day, but you had done it several days ahead ?-— 
I had all the history scheme of notes written out in 
the holidays, and the same in my composition and 
.■grammar lessons. 

17741. And did you not understand that he expected 
you to do that the night before the lessons? — Yes, and 
to re-write those notes every day. 

17742. We need not carry that any further. Do 
you wish to say any more on that? — Not if the Com- 
mittee are satisfied with the information I have giren 
on the subject. 

17743. Mr. Harrison. — I should like to clear up 
one point, that is, whether the inspector’s remarks 
applied to your lessons in arithmetic? Did you 
understand that he expected from you definite pre- 
paration each day in the arithmetic lessons ? — Yes. 

17744. And did you call his attention to that para- 
graph of the instructions which you have just read 
to us, saying that that was not expected from a teacher 
of long experience ? — The teachers never had those in- 
structions until this book of yours was issued. 

17745. But, of course, he had it then? — Yes, he 
must have had it. 


17746. But you are clearly of opinion that the re- 
marks applied to the preparation for elementary sub- 
jects? — Absolutely sure. 

17747. And not merely to such subjects as history 
and geography, which you allow do require a certain 
amount of preparation? — Yes. 

17748. The Chairman. — Now you are on the subject 
of your personal history, have you any other remarks 
on that subject in relation to the inspectors? — Well, I 
have to deal with Mr. Chambers' report on that 
re-inspection. 

17749. Mr. Harrison. — Have you anything more to 
say about Mr. Chambers’ report ? — His attitude during 
the day was that of a fault-finder, and this must have 
been apparent to the children. On three or four 
occasions during the day he found fault with the work 
in the hearing of the pupils. He spent a great part 
of the day criticising the new time-table, which I 
maintain was outside the scope of his inquiry. I 
had entered oil a new year, and he was sent as in- 
spector to examine the work for the preceding year, 
and he gave me no assistance in re-arranging some of 
the ax-rangements that he objected to. 

17750. On what date did he come to inspect? — On 
the 26th of August, and the previous examination was 
in May, and the greater part of his notings in the 
Observation Book deal with defects in the time-table, 
and the time-table with which Mr. Chambers found 
fault had been approved by the inspector in charge of 
the circuit for the two preceding years. 

17751. Mr. Coffey. — Who was in charge of the cir- 
cuit? — Mi*. Keith. The evidence of the Board’s 
officials shows that when there is any defect in equip- 
ment or furniture that goes to the credit of the 
teacher; yet among the other defects noted in Mr. 
Chambers’ report he states, “ The desks in the junior 
department are too high.” These desks have been in 
the school for over 20 years, and this fact was never 
noticed before, not even by Mr. Chambers himself, 
who spent two days in this school in" October, 1901, 
and two days in Octobei*, 1902. In answer to question 
1865, Mr. McNeill states that if the decision of the 
senior inspector is against the teacher, the teacher is 
not furnished with a copy of his repoi*t. Although 
Mr. Chambers decided against me, 1 was furnished 
with a very elaborate report, which I want to give in 
evidence before this Committee: — “The desks in the 
junior department are too high foi* the children who 
use them; the principal, Mr. Smyth, should make 
better preparation, for his work. He is, as a whole, 
a ‘ good ’ teacher. Although there is only one meeting 
in the school there are two intervals for recreation- 
one from 10.50 till 11 o’clock and another from 12 till 
12.30. This is a violation of Rule 128 (c). The 
entries on the time-table are indefinite. There is no 
provision on it for composition or manual instruction 
in standards 1 and 2. Object lessons in standards 1, 
2 and 3 get only 30 minutes each week. Too little 
time is assigned to composition in the senior stan- 
dards and too much to arithmetic in the junior stan- 
dards. The children of third and fourth standards 
sit and hold their pens badly during the writing lesson. 
In the senior standards the written exercises are very 
neatly executed, and most of the mistakes are marked 
by the teacher, but they are not systematically cor- 
i*ected by the pupils. The mechanical part of arith- 
metic is well taught, but too little attention is paid 
to the development of the children’s reasoning facilities 
during the instruction in this subject. I am of opinion 
that ‘ good ’ is the correct classification of this school 
as at present conducted.” 

17752. Mr. Coffey. — Did Mr. Honan report on the 
re-examination of your school? — Yes ; it is not a 
report really, but an additional letter from Mr. 
Honan, who had not inspected the school in the mean- 
time. What he says is: — “I beg. to say that after a 
careful inspection of the school I could give it no 
higher mark than ‘good.’ I mark the proficiency of 
the pupils in the main subjects of the programme 
(English and arithmetic) ‘ good ’ for the former and 
‘fair’ for the latter; and that mark ‘ fair ’ applies 
to the senior pupils taught by the principal teacher 
and presented for mathematics. The teaching of 
those branches was not of such merit as would by any 
means deserve to be classed as ‘very good.’ Reading 
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generally lacked expression; tlie longer words were 
shirred, and there was scarcely any attempt at intona- 
tion. These defects applied to all standards; and m 
standards 1 and- 2 oral composition and explanation 
were poor, and in standards 5 to 7 the answering on 
the subject matter of an Historical Reader was only 
• fair ’ at most. Compositions were only ‘ good ’ at the 
most. As this most important subject was taught 
only twice a week, the proficiency could scarcely be 
expected to be higher. Writing was good as regards 
the formation of the letters, but the method of holding 
the pen was faulty, and militated against freedom in 
the use of the pen.” 

17753. Mr. Harrison. — When was that report 
written? — Six weeks after the re-inspection. 

17754. Was that what is called an interim report ?— 
We have no technical term for it in this country. 

17755. Mr. Henly.— He did not visit the school at 
all? — He did not visit the school on this occasion; he 
confirmed his previous decision. 

17756. The Bishop op Ross.— His report was dated 
the 17th of May ? — Yes. 

17757. Mr. Harrison. — That is supplementary ; be- 
cause he had already reported, and you had appealed, 
and you had a report on the re-inspection, and then 
you got this other report without a visit? — Yes. 
17758. Do I understand that ? — Yes. 

17759. The Bishop of Ross. — Did that come to you 
from the Board? — Yes, those two came together. 

17760. The Chairman. — What was the date of Mr. 
Honan’s letter? — The letter is dated the 19/9/ ’12. 

17761. Mr. Harrison. — Then it comes in not as a 
report but as a sort of explanatory letter? — Yes; those 
two came with a covering letter from the office to the 
manager saying : — “ Rev. Sir — With reference to pre- 
vious correspondence relative to the merit mark 
assigned to the above-named school at the general in- 
spection of May last, I am directed by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education to inform you that 
after consideration of the defects observed by the 
senior inspector at his visit of 26th August, and of 
the particulars set forth by Mr. Honan in a letter 
of 19th September, they are satisfied that the school 
did not merit a higher mark than that awarded on 
the general report. Extracts from the inspectors’ 
report and letter are enclosed for your information. 
I am to add that the custom in the school of a second 
interval (10.50 to 11 o’clock) violates the Rule 128 (c), 
and is to be discontinued. The Commissioners also 
decline to exempt pupils of standards 1 and 2 from 
learning manual instruction, as laid down in the 
school programme. I am, rev, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, W. J. Dilworth.” In reply to that report, I 
applied for a further inspection, and this is a copy 
of the letter, dated 6th N ovember, 1912 : — “ Rev. Sir — 
I enclose herewith a statement for consideration in 
connection with your application on my behalf to have 
the merit mark of this school for the past year 
amended. I consider that in simple justice Mr. 
Chambers should have told me that he visited for the 
purpose of re-inspection, and that he should have in- 
quired into any defects alleged by Mr. Honan. I 
have conclusive proof that Mr. Honan's observations 
and his merit mark did not fairly represent the work 
done in the school during thf past year, but at the 
re-inspection I was afforded no opportunity of pro- 
ducing this evidence. The Resident Commissioner 
will be able to. form an opinion of the spirit in which 
the re-inspection was conducted when it is pointed 
out to him that both Mr. Chambers’ report and Mr. 
Honan’s letter (dated 19/9/ ’12) deal almost entirely 
with the work for which I am personally responsible. 
In his report Mr. Chambers’ states, ‘ The principal, 
Mr. Smyth, should make better preparation for his 
work.’ I submitted to Mr. Chambers a complete 
scheme of history lessons for the year, with copious 
notes; a composition scheme, which includes a large 
portion of the grammar work for the year, with notes ; 
a scheme of drawing, containing freehand copies, geo- 
metrical problems, and a list of objects for object 
drawing. I have also, in addition to the organiser’s 
notes, very complete notes on the elementary science 
course; a scheme of physical drill exercises, and a 
large number of notes of geography lessons; but as 
these were not required on the day of his visit, Mr. 


Chambers did not see them. So far from expressing 
any appreciation of this preparation, Mr. Chambers 
remarked that these were not what the Commissioners 
required. In addition to the preparation to which I 
have referred, I make out each afternoon an outline 
of the proposed work for the following day, specifying 
the examples to be worked in arithmetic, the subject 
for composition, errors to be corrected, sentences for 
analysis, &c., with reference to detailed notes where 
necessary. I am able to state that on no occasion since 
I took up duty here, two years ago, has this daily 
preparation been omitted. On the date of his visit 
Mr. Chambers saw my outline of the day’s work, but 
objected that I had not teaching notes for multi- 
plication of money by 300, 400, &c., not for finding 
tlie weight of 1 c.c. of water. I am a first of first class 
teacher, a graduate in Arts of the Royal University, 
and a graduate in Science of London University, and 
have twenty years’ experience in teaching. I am 
quite sure that under these circumstances the Resident. 
Commissioner does not expect me to make out such 
notes as Mr. Chambers required. I consider Mr. 
Chambers’ statement is misleading and unfair to me. 
In the opinion of Mi*. Chambers, I deserve to rank 
only as a 1 good ’ teacher. I beg to refer to the reports, 
of Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Kelly, and Mr. Welply, all 
of whom reported my school in Dunmurry as ‘very 
good,’ and both Mr. Kelly and Mr. Welply com- 
mended the very satisfactory work done in the senior 
standards.” 

17762. That was not the same school? — No; but I 
consider that I was in Lisburn doing quite as good work,, 
and that the circumstances were more favourable in 
Lisburn. I go on to say: — “The following are extracts 
from the reports of those inspectors — ‘ This school is 
well organised, and it is efficiently conducted. The' 
teachers are capable, industrious and successful. The 
tone, order and discipline are quite satisfactory ’ (that 
is Mr. O’Connell, 31st May, 1904). ‘ The teachers 

in this school are capable and efficient. The organisa- 
tion and discipline are very good, and the progress of 
the pupils have been highly satisfactory ’ (Mr. 
O’Connell, 2nd June, 1905). ‘ The higher standards 
gave evidence of sound and effective teaching ’' 
(Mr. Kelly, 17th May, 1906). ‘ This school 

maintains a high standard of efficiency. The 
general efficiency was very satisfactory. The 
pupils evinced considerable intelligence, and in 
the matter of cleanliness of person and attire 
they left nothing to be desired ’ (Mr. Kelly, 5th June, 
1907). ‘The general proficiency of this school con- 
tinues to be ‘ very good ’ ; the principal's and first 
assistant’s part of the work being in particular very 
well done ’ (Mr. Welply, 17th June, 1908). During 
the two years succeeding this I was engaged as 
lecturer in mathematics in the Belfast Technical 
School. The following is the report of the inspectors 
of the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction on the teaching of mathematics in the Trade 
Preparatory School for the year 1909-’10: — 'A very 
high standard has again been reached in the teaching 
of mathematics; the pupils work accurately, and are 
able, to apply the principles they have learned to new 
problems.’ Mr. Keith, in the report of his inspection 
of this school, on the 9th June, 1911, states: — ‘The- 
teachers are skilful, and make satisfactory prepara- 
tion.’ ” 

17763. The Bishop of Ross. — The report im- 
mediately before was from the Department of Agricul- 
ture ? — Yes'. 

17764. And when you say "this school,” do you 
mean the' Department of Agriculture again? — Nor 
that is my new school at Lisburn. 

17765. Mr. Harrison. — What merit mark had your 
present school got before you went there? — “ Good.” 

17766. And had it ever had mqre ? — “Excellent.” 

17767. And when did it drop? — Two years pre- 
viously. I now give extracts from Mr. Chambers’ 
reports and reply to each : — “ The entries on the 
time-table are indefinite.” Mr. Chambers took 
exception to one entry only, viz., “writing and dic- 
tation.” Without expressing any opinion as to 
whether this entry is sufficiently explicit, I venture 
to submit that one such entry does not justify the 
general statement of Mr. Chambers, ‘ ‘ There is no 
provision for composition in standards 1 and 2. Oral 
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composition only is required in these standards, and 
the subject was carefully taught in connection with 
reading, object lessons, and conversational history 
lessons.” My reason for entering “writing and 
dictation ” on the time-table was that I followed the 
nomenclature I found on the official time-table. 

17768. And the words are the same as on the official 
time-table ?— ' Yes. Then, “ ‘Object lessons in stan- 

dards 1 to 3 get only 80 minutes each week.’ It was 
never before suggested to me that this time was in- 
sufficient.” (That was the only time I had been 
living to that for three years.) “‘More time should 
be given to composition in the senior standards.’ I 
had provided. 30 minutes more per week for this sub- 
ject than was provided in time-table for former years 
which were officially sanctioned.” 

17769. And the result is that you got another in- 
spection ?— -Yes. 

17770. Let us have that, please? — There are a 
couple of matters in Mr. Honan’s letter that I desire 
to point out. Mr. Honan has not dealt with any of 
the matters complained of in my letter of the 11th of 
June, but lie mentions a number of new defects which 
were not referred to in the Observation Book or in his 
reports. Instead, he alleges a number of new defects 
which were not referred to either in the Observation 
Book or in his report. The unfairness of this method 
of procedure must surely be apparent to anyone. I 
referred in the above-mentioned letter to his method 
of estimating the work in arithmetic in Standards 1 
to 4. He makes no reference to my complaint, but 
adds that the mark ' fair ’ applies also to the senior 
pupils taught by the principal teacher and presented 
for mathematics. In standard 5 only two questions in 
arithmetic were set by him, viz. : — 1. 4 1 gavo 
away two-fifths of my money and had 16/8 left, how 
much did. I give away ?’ 2. ‘ The rim of a wheel is 

B9-37'' round; how many turns will it make in going 
2 miles 1 furlong 20 perches?’ _ I wish to point out 
very particularly that 16/8 divided by 3 gives a frac- 
tional result. Without a knowledge, therefore, of 
multiplication and division of vulgar fractions, which 
is not required for standard 5, this question could 
not be worked. With regard to question 2, it is ex- 
plicitly stated in the Notes for Teachers, page 87 — 

* That children in the fifth standard might learn to 
multiply and divide decimal numbers by any integers. 
The general multiplication and division of decimals 
should be left over until the children have thoroughly 
mastered the multiplication and division of vulgar 
fractions.’ Thus, the inspector set two sixth standard 
questions to fifth standard, and not a single question 
in their own course, and on the answering of the class 
in this test he assigns his mark. Surely, this is too 
bad. I give some extracts from Mr. Honan’s letter — 

1 Reading generally lacked expression ; the longer 
words were slurred; there was scarcely any attempt 
at intonation.” I do not hesitate to say that this is 
unfair criticism. ‘In standards 1 and 2 oral com- 
position and explanation were poor.’ Mr. Honan 
made no reference to this alleged defect either in the 
Observation Book or in his report, so that further 
comment is needless. ‘ In standards 5 to 7 the answer- 
ing on the subject matter of an historical reader was 
only fair at most.’ Mr. Honan’s examination in 
history consisted of a few questions about Poyning’s 
Act, which is outside the course selected, and was only 
mentioned incidentally in the lesson for the day. In 
view of the above statement, I respectfully request 
you to apply for another inspection.” 

17771-2. Mr. Harrison. — What was the result of 
that? You might have left out all that, and said you 
•challenged the report, and appealed for another re- 
inspection, because this is a waste of time. 

The Chairman. — If we went into every question of 
this kind we might be sitting for five years? — Mr. 
McNeill re-insnected on the 5th of December. 

17773. Was he chief inspector then? — Yes. 

17774. Mr. Harrison. — That is the 5th of Decem- 
ber last year? — Yes. His estimate of my school was 
“very good,” and I received my increment which had 
been refused ; but although seven months have passed 
since that inspection, his report has not yet been 
furnished, and my manager has not received any 
'official communication that I deserve to be classed 


higher than a 44 good ” teacher. This is the re-inspec- 
tion referred to in Mr. McNeill’s evidence on pages 68. 
and 69 of the Blue Book. 

17775. But, as a matter of fact, you got your incre- 
ment ? — Yes. 

17776. Mr. Coffey. — B ut the inferior mark re- 
mains ? — Yes. 

17777. The Chairman. — As far as you know? — Yes. 
17778. Does it remain still?— Yes, you have it in 
the evidence. 

17779. Mr. Harrison. — You have not stated in your 
precis that you did get your increment? — Mr. Honan 
inspected again on the 16th and 17th of June of this 
year. On the 16th of June he spent from 9.55 to 3.5 
and on the 17th of June from 9.55 to 1.5, and he has 
marked the school again as “ good,” though the chief 
inspector said that it took him only 10 minutes to find 
out that the school deserved “ very good ” in Decem- 
ber, and I had been working this school, I can assure 
this Committee, • all I was able since. 

17780. The Chairman. — Would your marks tech- 
nically justify your getting increment last April? — 
No.“ Good” would not; “very good” was necessary. 

17781. Mr. Harrison. — No report resulted from his 
visit? — Absolutely none. 

17782. That is the end of No. 2, and will you now 
go on to No. 3 ? — I think I have dealt with that. 

17783. It does seem to me that practically in the 
course of your evidence on No. 2 you have said all 
that you could say on that ? — Yes. 

17784. The Chairman. — And what you have men- 
tioned is the concrete example you ' intended to give 
of that? — Yes. 

17785. Mr. Harrison. — Then we may leave that, 
and pass on to the question of uniformity of inspection, 
and I may say at once that your evidence has already 
shown that there is no uniformity between Mr. 
McNeill and Mr. Honan, for instance; and I may 
tell you also that we have had an overwhelming amount 
of evidence on this point, so that I really think I 
can speak for the Committee when I say that it is 
not necessary that we should have any more. Now 
will you come on to 5? — I wish now to place before 
the Committee the circumstances under which my 
promotion to first of first grade was refused in April, 
1906. Mr. Kelly, senior inspector, visited my school 
on 16th May, 1906, and reported me for punishing a 
boy and not making a record of the punishment in 
the Corporal Punishment Book. On 23rd June the 
manager was asked to admonish me for infringement 
of the official instructions. Mr. Purcell, in evidence, 
in answer to question 3515, makes a distinction be- 
tween an admonition and a reprimand or censure. 
He says — “ We regard a reprimand as the most serious 
thing short of a fine.” He evidently wishes to convey 
the idea that even for a reprimand a fine is not 
inflicted. In circular to inspectors, March, 1906 
(Appendix to Report, page 143), at is stated that 
“ Teachers who have incurred any serious censure 
during the three preceding years are ineligible for 
promotion.” In view of these facts the following 
three letters, received in reply to inquiries made by 
my manager, deserve attention ; the dates of the letters 
also show the way that the teachers are kept in sus- 
pense. The first is: — “Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 20th November, 1906 — Rev. Sir — Referring to 
your letter of 14th ult., relative to the question of 
the promotion of Mr. Joseph Smyth, principal teacher 
of the above-named school, to the first division of first 
grade, I am directed to inform you that there is cor- 
respondence pending with the Government and the 
Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury in regard to this and 
other similar cases, and that the Commissioners are 
unable to give any decision as to Mr. Smyth’s pro- 
motion for the present. I am, rev. sir, your obedient 
servant — P. E. Lemass.” 

17786. The Chairman. — What was the date of that 
admonition? — The 23rd of June, 1906. 

17787. The Chairman. — When you were in Dun- 
murry ? — Yes. The second letter is : — “ Dublin, 19th 
January, 1907 — Rev. Sir — Referring to previous cor- 
respondence, I am directed to inform you that the 
Commissioners of National Education have had under 
consideration the question of the promotion of Mr. 
Joseph Smyth to the first division of first grade, and 
I have to inform you that Mr. Smyth’s record is not 
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sufficiently satisfactory to warrant the Commissioners 
in granting such promotion. I am, rev. sir, your 
obedient servant — P. E. Lemass.” The manager 
wrote for further information, and asked for an ex- 
planation, and a reply came, dated the 8th April, 
1907 “Rev Sir— Referring to your letter of the 7th 
ultimo, as to the question of promotion of Mr. Joseph 
Smyth, principal teacher of the above-named school, 
I am directed to remind you that on the 23rd June, 
1906, Mr. Smyth was admonished on his infringement 
of the official instructions regarding the infliction of 
corporal punishment reported by the senior inspector 
in connection with his visits of the 16th and 17th 
May, 1906, and to say that in view of this admonition 
his promotion to first division of first grade from 1st 
April, 1906, has been refused. His claims will be re- 
considered in due course during the present year. I 
am, rev. sir, your obedient servant — P. E. Lemass.” 
The result was that my promotion was delayed, and 
they gave me promotion a year later. I have never 
yet been able to ascertain why the Commissioners were 
in communication with the Loi’ds of His Majesty’s 
Treasury in November, 1906, seeing that the reason 
given on the 7th April, 1907, for refusing to promote 
me was a breach of their own official regulations. I 
subsequently was promoted from 1st April, 1907 , 
The pecuniary loss to me on account of this admoni- 
tion was at least £48. The senior inspector assured 
me at his next inspection that he had not anticipated 
such serious consequence to me from this admonition. 

17788-90. Mr. Coffey.— It appears an extraordi- 
nary thing that on the 20th November, 1906, the Com- 
missioners should write to you that they could not 
give any decision till they heard from the Treasury. 
Six months later they took up the position that you 
were kept out of promotion by being admonished. 

The Chairman. — In the previous letter they 
seemed to recognise his right, but they could not get 
the money for it, and three months later they main- 
tained the position that, he had not deserved it. 

Mr. Harrison. — It amounts to this. I suppose 
that the point of what you have told us is that 
an admonition, contrary to the evidence that has been 
given us, may result in a loss of increment? — Yes ; 
that is exactly the point I want to bring before the 
Committee. 


17791. And do you further say that admonition on 
such a subject as failure to comply with a very small 
regulation should not entail pecuniary loss ? — The evi- 
dence of Mr. Purcell was that admonition never 
entailed a fine. 

17792. Mr. Coffey. — You calculate that you have 
already lost £48 ? — I have already lost £24, and I will 
lose £24 more. 


17793. You went away and you resumed again? — 
Yes. 

17794. And how far that would affect you I do not 
know ? — I resumed at the salary I had when I left off, 
so that, as far as the National Board is concerned, 
those two years are a blank with them. 

17795. Mr. Harrison. — We may now pass on to the 
next stage. I say at once, with regard to the sugges- 
tions you make in your paper, that they have all been 
before us, and they are all points on which we have 
* ia « a very large amount of evidence, and which are 
perfectly certain to be carefully considered. If you 
have anything at all further to add by all means do 
so, and, if not, I think it would be quite sufficient if 
you merely get on to the notes what your suggestions 
are very shortly. Do you agree with that plan ?— ' Yes. 

17796. Now, with regard to increment being annual 
and automatic, I can tell you at once that I think it is 
very doubtful if there is anything that you can tell us 
that wo do not know about that?— I do not want to 
speak on the subject at all if you have already had 
sufficient evidence. 

17797. Mr. Henly. — It is your evidence that you 
wish increments to be annual and automatic ?— Yes. 

27798. Mr. Harrison.— Now, you think an inspec- 
tor should be allowed to remain a considerable number 
ol years m the same circuit?— Yes. 

17799. You say, “ I have been inspected by ten in- 
spectors in eleven years.” I may say at once that 


there is nothing new that you can tell us on that sub- 
ject. Then your next is, “ There should be frequent 
conferences between inspectors and teachers ”'?— I 
think that is important. 

17800. Well, we had very full evidence on that this, 
morning, but it is possible that yon might like to add 
something to that?— Those should take place chiefly 
when there is a change of inspectors and a new 
inspector comes into a circuit, or when there is a change- 
in the curriculum, so that the teachers will have an 
opportunity of meeting the inspector and getting, 
notice at once of any instructions which the inspectors 
receive from the office. For example, in this first 
volume of evidence there is a vast amount of instruc- 
tions issued to inspectors which I never saw till this 
volume was published, and it would he extremely use- 
ful to the teacher if he had an opportunity of knowing 
what those instructions to the inspector were. 

17801. It is possible that they would not be at 
liberty to make them public. If they were only issued 
as confidential instructions, I do not suppose that 
they could let you into the secret? — Another point is 
that when a new inspector comes to a circuit he fre- 
quently finds fault with arrangements that have 
pleased his predecessor. If, when he came to the- 
circuit, there was a conference between him and the- 
teachers, and the methods were generally discussed, the 
teachers would soon get into Sis way of looking at 
things which would prevent all this writing in the 
pages of the Observation Book on a visit from a new 
inspector. 

17802. Then, shall we go on to the next point. You 
think there should be real examination or inspection 
and not perfunctory examination. _ I think the best 
plan would be to give one or two instances of what, 
you mean by that?-— Well, Mr. Honan examined the 
fourth standard in arithmetic, the examination con- 
sisting of one problem being given to each child in the 
class. I do not think that is a fair test of a class. 
In the examination in history, which I specify, he 
reported that the answering on the subject matter of 
an historical reader was only “ fair.” He gave a few 
questions only on a matter which was outside our 
course for the year, and based his conclusion on the 
answering to those few questions. If he wants inspec- 
tion and wishes to inspect the merit of the work -done, 
by all means let him do so as closely as possible ; but 
if he wants to examine, let it be an examination over 
the whole course, for we do not want him to base his 
report on answers to a few questions. 

17803. You say that if an examination is held a 
teacher should be allowed to exclude backward or- 
irregular pupils? — Yes. The point I wish to make 

with regard to that is chiefly in regard to examina- 
tion in extra subjects. A class is presented, say, in 
algebra, a class of 12, and there are probably two- 
pupils to whom it is impossible to teach algebra. 
Those two are put in with the others, and their marks 
are put with those of the others, and they reduce the 
percentage very considerably. 

17804. Why are those pupils in the class at all? — 
Well, you do not know at the beginning of the year- 
how the pupils might develop. The roll is marked 
from the beginning of the year. 

17805. Then it comes to this, that you want to be 
paid for pupils who ought not to be in the class, be- 
cause they are incapable of receiving instruction? — 
No; I wish at the end of the year to exclude the 
attendance of those pupils, and also to exclude the- 
pupils themselves from the examination. 

17806. You want to exclude them and their attend 
ance? — Oh, yes. 

17807. That is a quite clear point? — I raised that 
point with Mr. Honan, and he refused to allow me. 

17808. I do not suppose he had power to do so ? — I 
do not suppose he had. 

17809. But at any rate that is one suggestion. Then 
we come to the next, in which you say there should 
not be undue interference with the organisation of the 
school ? — I think I have dealt with that very fully in 
regard to interference by Mr. Chambers in the ar- 
rangement of my time-table. 

17810. Then, the next is that there should be a 
satisfactory court of appeal in case of dispute between 
inspectors and teachers? — Yes. 
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17811 Have you any definite proposal to make copy is transcribed in the Observation Book. Probably 

, ' . t have no definite proposal. The point not half a dozen words are exchanged with any mem- 

T want to inake is to prevent the appeal against the. ber of the teaching staff. There is no co-operation 
innim- insuector going to the senior inspector; that is, between inspector and teacher; if a teacher has a 
3 anneal from one man to his colleague, and that col- difficulty he would not think of consulting the in- 

Wue himself responsible for the work of the junior specter. In the one case the teacher has a friend and 

league ^ t j mt f n a pp t , a |ing to the senior inspector adviser; m the other, he has to deal with one who 


-Could bo appealing to one who is responsible for is trying to find out and emphasise his weak points 

the work upon which he is called to adjudicate. without giving him any assistance m strengthening 

17812 What you would like is to have an appeal them. . , ,, , ,, o 

to an inspector 'who was entirely outside the circuit 17828 With reference to that point that there 
and who knew nothing about the school before ?-Yes, should be real examination or inspection I infer that 

ff possible • who knew nothing about the circuin- you do not object to either the examination of your 

n p«»o , pupils or the inspection of your methods? — No, pro- 

stances. . . . . „ .... j-i i-: — .. 


stances. . . , T . , . , 

17818. That in your main point ? — Yes; the point 
is that we have no confidence in the present appeals. 

17814. That is to say, you have no confidence in the 
appeal from n sectional inspector to a senior in- 

17815. Mr. Heni.y.— You have the Blue Book there, 


vided that the examination is a fair one, and covers 
the whole course. 

17829. And with regard to arithmetic you object, 
and I think justly object, to the knowledge of your 
pupils being tested by one or two questions? — Yes, 
most decidedly. 

17830. What do you think should be done? — Well, 


1 i .■u-i mi MW 56 I think you 17830. What do you think should be clone l— well, 

“at mad that question and the answer i I have they should to given at least, I should say, about five 

nave. ieau i i questions, and among those questions there should be 

‘“tom Would you tldnt that the evidence there some.oovering flte easier portions of the course as well 


given by lb. to think it is unjust to 

17817. Yu. thiLk it reasonable ? — Yes, I think that concentrate the whole enatnmaMon on one or two 

'+ -e souable portions of the programme?— Yes, on one or two 

*17818. Then did your own inspector in the prepara- problems, which is very often done, 

on expect you to exceed the requirements there laid 17832. With regard to the subject matter of history, 

iwn by Mr. McNeill? — Yes, very much. in which you say Mr. Honan only asked a few ques- 


unreasonable ? — No, certainly not. 


quite reasonable. 

17818. Then did your own inspector m the prepara- 
tion expect you to exceed the requirements there laid 
down by Mr. McNeill?— Yes, very much. 


17819. Now, in reference to the appeal with regard turns with reference to Poynings’ Law, what sugges- 

to your school, you understood that the merit mark of tions have you to make as to how the examination 

the school was raised from “ good ” to “ very good” ? — should be conducted? — In a subject like history or geo- 

Yes. graphy, where different methods may be employed, 

17820. And that as a consequence of the raising of before an inspector should report adversely, the teacher 
the mark you got your increment ? — Yes, should be allowed to examine tli© class on the lines on 

17821 Do you think it is fair after the mark has which the class has been taught, and then if neces- 

been raised to “very good” the erroneous mark, as sary, let the inspector put some supplementary ques- 
fav as the rtoord U jm* is aoncou.ed, ,ho«H lines 1-Wall, provided it . 


remain as it was? — I think it is most unfair to uk - " - r •/ . ;* , . ■ ? 

professionally, apart altogether from the question of does not exceed the course the teacher has taught. 

KSTTSLimOv. I think it is most unfair that BSM. In » wrf, you think the examination ought 


money. Professionally, I think it is most unfair that 
though the chief inspector gave me “very good” yet 
I have no record of that. 


to be confined to the school record ? — Absolutely so. 
17835. And then the teacher ought to get an oppor- 


17822 What do you think ought to have been done ‘unity on every occasion of showing what the pupils 
and" S.’fcSK 'M^'of leaving it 

was in my favour, a, i official 


have been sent to the manager and one to myself. 

17823. Do you think the old report ought to have 
been cancelled and his report substituted? — Yes, 


don’t know ? — Yes ; that is my point. 

17887. With reference to the point you raised 
regarding mathematics, all the pupils of a class are 
enrolled on a special roll for mathematics at the be- 


17824 And as long as that is not done you think ginning of the year ?— Yes ; from Die 1st of July. 

.. ” • . .. .i l: il. „ 17RKR Knnrmsino' -von are work 1 n a TOl* SIX moi 


that, irrespective of any increment or promotion, the . 17888. Supposing you are working for six months, 
teacher is unfairly dealt with?-Yes, he is unfairly is there anything to prevent yon from excluding a 
wi+li dull or backward pupil from that class ? — I do not 

T1 „ 0 . think that there is any regulation dealing with it at 
1782,). You worked for some time under the Depart- ^ ie 0 f mon ths, but you must cancel the amend- 

ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction? — Yes. ances . 

17826. Had you experience of the inspectors of the 17889. Exactly. But supposing you do, would not 
Department ? — Yes I had, for two years ; and also for mee £ p 0 i n t that you raised there? — Yes ; that 

throe years since I have been an extent teacher under might meet t he point. 


the end of six months, bnt you must cancel the attend- 
ances. 

17839. Exactly. But supposing you do, would not . 


the Department. I have met the inspectors of the 
Department for the last five years. 

17827. Now, can you tell us briefly in what way 


might meet the point. 

17840. So that the matter is really in your own 
hands ? — Yes ; that would probably meet that point. 
17841. I think you said you have not considered 


their mode of procedure differs from that of the what would be a satisfactory court of appeal beyond 

inspectoi-s under the National Board? — Suppose I liaving the chief inspector? — No, I have not any 

describe ail incidental visit of each to a school. solution for that difficulty. I think that when we 
When one of the Department’s inspectors enters a had the head inspector formerly it was much - more 
class-room, he immediately goes to the teacher’s plat- satisfactory than appealing to the senior inspector, 
form and speaks a friendly word of greeting to the because the senior inspector is really responsible for 
teacher. He examines the syllabus of the class, and the efficiency of the schools under the district in- 
ascertains how much of the course the teacher has spector. 

already covered ; he discusses the method of dealing 17842. There is a point that you have not touched on 
with portion of the syllabus, and if the teacher has in your pr&cix. Do you think it is a satisfactory 
any difficulty, the advice of the inspector is given to arrangement to have a senior inspector and circuit 
heip him. All the time the teacher feels that the sole inspectors working together in the same circuit and 
object of the visit is to help him to make his instrue- not one of them really responsible for any portion of 


tion more efficient and more beneficial to his students. the work? — No; I think it i 


i very bad arrangement 


On the other hand, the greeting — if there is one — of one for the education of the country. Each inspector 
of the National Board’s inspectors could seldom be should be responsible for his own circuit, without in- 
described as friendly. He walks round, with pencil terference from the senior inspector. 


in hand ; his sole object seems- to be to get copy for 
his note-book. At the end of the visit portion of the 


17843. Except in case of complaint 1 — Except - in 
ise of complaint. 
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17844. And that he should be held responsible for 
the efficiency ?— And that he should be held responsible 
for the efficiency of the schools; and if after a number 
of years schools' were found not efficient or the organi- 
sation defective he should be held responsible for that. 

17845. Mr. Kavanagh. — Y ou said you did work 
under the Department of Agriculture ? — Yes. 

17846. Did the inspector’s report affect the salary? 
— No, it had no effect whatever on the salary. 

17847. Well, that makes all the difference, does it 
not — I mean that the inspector going about has power 
of affecting the salary as being the awarder of a merit 
mark? — Yes, quite so. 

17848. Would that be an extra argument in favour 
of automatic increments? — Yes; there will never be 
really hearty co-operation between inspectors and 
teachers so long as the teacher’s increment depends 
so much on the report of the inspectors. It is most 
injurious to the educational efficiency of the country, 
and causes a great deal of friction. 

17849. Would that take away the inducement to a 
teacher to improve himself ? — What do you mean by 
“ improve ” ? 

17850. If the increment was automatic there would 
be possibly no inducement to the teacher to improve ? 
— Well, I think his professional reputation and the 
local opinion in the district would be a sufficient 
incentive. 

17851. I am asking you whether it would take away 
an incentive, because there are a great number of 
teachers in the’ world who are not all like yourself, 
and if you took away the money inducement some of 
them might be inclined to fall back? — I think, as a 
whole, the teachers would do more efficient work. 

17852. And you think the relations between your- 
selves and the inspectors would be more friendly if 
your salaries were not to depend on their reports? — 
Yes, decidedly so. 

17853. Now, with regard to the equipment and 
. cleaning of the school, have you had to supply any 
equipment for years back ? — Well, I may say that in 
that respect I have, been extremely fortunate. With 
regard to my school in Dunmurry, there was a lady, a 
patron of the school, Miss Charley. She provided 
everything for the upkeep of the school. In my present 
school there is a Board of Governors, and they make 
themselves responsible for all the expenses connected 
with the school, and there is an endowment for the 
upkeep of the buildiiig, so that personally I have 
nothing to complain of under that head. 

17854. Have you known such cases in your own 
personal knowledge ? — I have known a considerable 
number of cases, but I am not prepared to put them 
before the Committee now, as I have not come provided 
with data under this head. 


17855. You are in the very advantageous position 
of having a very well equipped school ?— I would not 
say very well equipped ; fairly well equipped. 

17856. It would not detract from your merit mark, 
lou have to pay nothing? — Nothing. 

17857. Had you any experience of the results’ 
system, particularly from 1889 to 1900?— Yes. 

17858. Do you think the present system of education 
is as useful to the children in after-life as the olcl 
system— that is, examination as against the inspec- 
tion system?— Personally, I would not like to see the 
system of education going back to the old method of 
individual examination, and I should say that the 
present system was an improvement in one respect • 
that is, with regard to English composition; but, on 
the other hand, I do not think arithmetic is nearly 
so accurate under the present system as under the old 


17859. Every witness here told us that aritlimet: 
has, suffered?— I can personally recollect that as 
National School pupil I had learned, at the age of 1( 
discount, compound interest, progression, and scales < 
notation and so forth; in fact a full course in aritl 
metic you will not get any pupils of a Nation* 
School at the present time who will be able to do thai 


17860. Have you heard it stated by large employers 
that education at present is not as good for their 
purposes as under the results’ system? — Yes, I have 
heard that; and I find it stated in the report of a 
Civil Service Institute in Belfast that it is a well- 
known fact in Ireland that pupils do not come from 
the National School as well prepared as they did some 
yearn ago. 

17861. Is it that you are trying to teach too many 
subjects ? — Yes, the curriculum is at present too large. 

17862. And would yon advise a smal lei* curriculum ? 
—Yes. 

17863. The last witness told us that inspectors were 
fond of going back to the examination system. Would 
that be your opinion? — Mr. McNeill 'was the only 
inspector I ever saw inspecting a school on the 
methods outlined by himself before this Committee. 
The others are basing their opinion very largely on aii 
examination more or less extended. 

17864. They are rather going back to the results’ 
system of individual examination ? — Except, of course 
that they substitute class examination now for in- 
dividual examination. 

17865. The Bishop op Ross. — Y ou have very good 
reason to object to perfunctory examination, and you 
also said that you would not like to go back to the 
individual examination of children ; and then, too, 
you said that you would wish a school to be judged 
either by inspection or by full examination ?— Quite 
so. 

17866. Coukl you have the examination, from your 
point of view, sufficiently full without examining the 
individual children, or whether do you prefer inspec- 
tion or examination? — I prefer inspection. The 
examination should be done by the teacher, and the 
inspection should be done by the inspectors. And, 
furthermore, they should give the teachers some help 
in the discharge of their duties and not merely note 
defects on their visits. 

17867. You agree pretty much with Mr. McNeill’s 
view?— Yes, pretty nearly. 

17868. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— As a matter of 
practice, what is done in the course of the year by 
teachers in the way of examination ? — Personally, my 
method is to examine the whole school, every pupil 
in every subject, three times a year— before the 
Christmas holidays, before the Easier holidays, and 
at the end of the year, in June. 

17869. And you find that that is to the advantage 
of their education ? — I think it is. 

17870. The Chairman. — D o yon keep records of 
those examinations ? — Yes. 

17871. And the marks of the individual pupils ? 

The marks of each individual pupil in each subject, 
and those marks are suspended in the school as an 
inducement to the pupils. 

17872. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — T hat is not in the 
progress record ? — Oh, no ; the progress record merely 
contains the amount you have covered in each sub- 
ject in each class. 

17873. And you hang that up in the school, and you 
nna that the pupils do take an interest in their posi- 
tion there ? — Yes, quite so. 

178- 4- Do the parents ask for it?— Well, as a 
matter of fact, the school is used as a public hall, and 
most of the parents visit the school at different meet- 
mp. 

1787o. And they have an opportunity of seeing that 
without making special inquiries ?— Yes. 

17876. And really, then, the progress of the pupils 
and their position in the class is made public to all 
those who frequent that place?— Yes. 

17877. Mr. Coffey. — I have only one question. 
How can you account for the fact that you and Mr. 
Chambers, the senior inspector, did not discuss matters 
connected with your school, for he is a very sensible 
and capable man — is there any special reason why you 
and he did not discuss matters in connection with the 
organisation of your school? — Well, he is an officer 
who takes precedence of me, and if he wants a subject 
discussed it is his place to initiate the discussion. I 
am quite willing to discuss it. 

17878. And would it not be worth your while to ask 
ins advice on some points?— Well, if I ask advice I 
never get any assistance. 
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17870. You have never tried to do it? — Yes, I have, 
sometimes. 

17880. Because, he appears to me to be a very 
capable man and a very conscientious mail, and a 
man of great good sense, and I think he would be very 
glad if a teacher were to ask his opinion about 
matters?— Well, I should be most happy. I had six 
years of the Technical School, and I have met in- 
spectors there, and I have got advice from them, and 
the teacher would go and talk freely, but there is not 
the same attitude on the part of our own inspectors. 

17881. But he would talk with the teacher on any 
matter connected with the work of the school ? — There 
was one occasion where he objected to the arrangement 
of my time-table. T was in the habit of having a 
half-hour for home, lessons, aud he objected to the school 
having a half-hour for home lessons, and that meant 
a re-arrangement of my time-table, and I wanted him 
to show me how the time-table could be adjusted to 
suit this; and he got into difficulties before he had 
got far, and told me I could do it myself. 

17882. Mr. Hrnly. — Arc you not allowed to have 
home lessons under the present regulations ? — No, sir ; 
both Mr. Chambers and Mr. Honan object. 

17883. But the Board ? — You are not allowed to put 
a definite half-hour on the time-table for the hearing 
of home lessons. Mr. Chambers was showing me how 


to mark the home exercises during school hours accord- 
ing to his plan, and when I was showing him that 
the plan that he advocated was impossible, then he 
says, “ You cannot mark the home exercises inside 
school hours.” 

17884. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— You give home 
lessons ? — Yes ; generally one oral home lesson and one 
written lesson each day. 

17885. The Chairman.— The Board at one time did 
encourage the giving of home lessons ? — Yes, but 
they almost prohibited it some years ago. 

17886. Mr. Henly. — Now they say that was a mis- 
take? — Yes; they found out that it was a mistake, 
and I think it was a very grave mistake. 

17887. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— As a matter of fact 
the mistake was intimated in a circular to the inspec- 
tors, I believe? — Yes, I think so. 

17888. Was that communicated to you?— No, we did 
not receive any notice of that, so far as I recollect. 

17889. Have you ever seen any circulars until they 
were published in our report ? — There were one or two 
issued some years ago. 

17890. But, as a rule, you never saw them ? — As a 
rule I never saw them till I saw them here in this 
report. 


THIRTY-NINTH DAY.— TUESDAY, JULY 22nd, 1913. 

At 23, Kildare-stveefc, Dublin. 

Present Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., htt.d., ll.d. (Chaimian) ; Tlie Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.u,, 
Bishop of Ross ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d. ; Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneage 
E. B. Harrison, h.a. ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter McMurrough Kavanagh, t>.l.; 
Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 


Mr. Thomas Jamison, B.A., Principal Teacher of Madrid Street National School, Belfast, examined. 


17891. The Chairman. — You have been in the ser- 
vice of the Board since the 1st of April, 1892? — That 
is so. 

17892. As assistant in this same school all the time 
down to 1909? — Yes. 

17898. On the 1st of April, 1909, you succeeded Mr. 
Elliott, whom we have had here? — Yes, sir. 

17894. So that now you have been four years prin- 
cipal of this school? — That is so. 

17895. Now, as to your record. In 1893 you were 
promoted? — Yes, to first division of third class after 
one year’s efficient service ; in 1894, to the second 
division of second class, after efficient service and 
examination ; 1895, first division of second class, after 
one year’s efficient service; 1896, admitted to Marl- 
borough Street Training College for one year; 1897, 
promoted to second division of first class by examina- 
tion on leaving Training College; 1900, awarded 
training diploma, after two years’ efficient service; 
1908, awarded first increment of £7 , after three years’ 
efficient service; 1906, awarded second increment of 
£7, after three years’ efficient service; 1909, promoted 
by manager to the principalship of Madrid Street 
School on Mr. Elliott’s retirement on full pension. 

17896. What was your salary as assistant? — It was 
£85, plus capitation grant, plus Birrell grant. 

17807. What did that amount to? — £85, and £7 
Birrell grant, and capitation, £8 15s. Od. ; that is, 
£100 15s. Od. 

17898. That was your salary as assistant when you 
became principal? — Yes. 

• 17899. Who is your manager ? —Dr. Gibson, of 
Mount Pottinger, Belfast. 


17900. You were appointed by the manager to the 
principalship of the school in 1909 on Mr. Elliott’s 
retirement on full pension? — Yes. 

17901. When the grade system was introduced in 
1900 how did it affect your position? — In 1900 the 
grade system was introduced, and I was depressed to 
the lowest rank, third grade, under the new system. 
I was, however, placed in second grade on my appoint- 
ment to principalship in 1909, and in that rank I 
still remain. I am, therefore, an undergraded teacher. 

17902. You are in the second grade now? — Second. 

17902a. And what is your salary as principal?— 
£96, the grade salary; the Birrell grant of £7, and 
£17 of capitation grant — about £120. 

17908. Is that all ?— That is all from the Board. 

17904. And how long have you been in second 
grade ? — Since I became principal, four years ago. 

17905. When was your last increment? — I got an 
increment of £11 when I had been almost two years 
principal, and the increment was paid back from the 
date ox my appointment as principal. 

17906. Mr. Henly. — What is the average of your 
school? — It varies from 130 to 140. I could have a 
larger average, but owing to the space regulation I 
am precluded from taking all the pupils that come. 

17907. The Chairman. — How many assistants have 
you? — Three. In 1902 the report was “good”; in 
1903 it was “good”; in 1904, “good” (by Mr. 
Chambers) ; 1905, “ good ” (by Mr. Chambers) ; 1906, 
“good” (by Mr. O’Connell); 1907, “good” (by Mr. 
O’Connell); 1908, “fair” (by Mr. Fenton); 1909, 
“fair” (by Mr. Dewar). 

P 2 
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17908. Mr. Coffey. — Were all the circuit inspectors 
there together— Mr. Dewar, Mr. Fenton, and Mr. 
O’Connell ?— No ; Mr. O’Connell was the inspector ol 
the section, and was succeeded by Mr., Honan. 

17909. Mr. Henly. — Who were the three inspectors 
in your district ?— Mr. Dewar was the senior inspec- 
tor; Mr. McMillan was the inspector of section B, 
and Mr. Honan of section A. 

17910. Mr. Coffey. — And then Mr. Fenton ? — Mr. 
Fenton was unattached at the time. 

17911. The Chairman.— Will you continue the 
reports you had since you were appointed principal? 
—In 1910 I got “ fair ” from Mr. Cole, a junior un- 
attached ; in 1911, “fair” from Mr. McMillan; in 
1912, “fair” from Mr. Keith; in 1913, “good” from 
Mr. Keith, followed by Mr. Kelly. 

17912. Who were your inspectors at the time you 
got '‘good”'? — Mr. Kelly and Mr. Keith. Mr. Kelly the 
senior inspector and Mr. Keith the district inspector. 

17913. And they succeeded Mr. Dewar and Mr. 
Honan ? — Yes. 

17914. You make a charge about Mr. Dewar sending 
inspectors from other districts to examine you ? — Yes, 
that is so. 

17915. Your own inspector did not examine you for 
several years? — For four years the section inspector 
never ’nspected the school. Tl’ese were the last four 
years that Mr. Dewar had charge of the circuit. 

17916. What account can you give of that ?— - I can 
only surmise that Mr. Dewar was not too friendly 
to the school. 

17917. Have you known instances of other cases of 
schools inspected for four years by persons outside 
the circuit? — Well, the only evidence I can give on that 
point is this list, which I believe is in tbo hands of the 
Committee. I have looked through the list, and I 
have not found it happen in a single school, and I be- 
lieve it has not happened in a single one of our Belfast 
schools except this. 

17918 You refer to your private .personal mark 
since 1900? — Yes; my private personal mark since 
1900, as set forth in the first report of the Board’s 
Accountant concerning my case as an undergraded 
teacher. This document was forwarded to me by the 
Under-Secretary, Dublin Castle, on 13th May, 1912. 

17919. Give us first your personal mark as assis- 
tant? — As assistant, 1901, “fairly satisfactory”; 
1902, “fairly satisfactory”; 1903, “fairly good”; 
1904, “good” (by Mr. Chambers); 1905, “good” 
(Mr. Chambers); 1906, “good” (Mr. O’Connell); 
1907, “good” (Mr. O’Connell); 1908, “good” (Mr. 
Fenton); 1909, “ fair barely ” (by Mr. Dewar). 

17920. Did you know the mark you were given at 
the time as assistant? — No; I did not know it until 
I saw these private marks in, the Accountant’s report 
which I received a year ago. 

17921. Did Mr. Dewar give the information to your 
principal at the time ? — No ; he made no reference to me- 
in the Observation Book or to the manager or principal. 
He said nothing at all, and found no fault with me, 
yet he reduced my personal mark from “ good ” to 
“ fair barely.” 

17922. So that was an attack upon your personal 
merit mark? — My personal merit mark. I did not 
know this mark tilt I got the list, as I told you, from 
the Under- Secretary. My personal mark as principal 
was “fair” (by Mr. Cole), in 1910; and that was 
followed by Mr. McMillan in 19.1.1. I have no know- 
ledge of my personal mark for 1912 or 1913, but it 
may have been raised when the merit mark of the school 
was raised in January of this year. 

17923. The Chairman. — That was by Mr. Keith ?— 
By Mr. Keith and Mr. Kelly. Mr. Dilworth has 
stated to the Committee (in answer to question 87) 
that when the inspectors inspected a different set of 
schools each year for three years, this annual change- 
prevented them from becoming intimately acquainted 
with their schools, and that the system of thus 
changing inspectors was abandoned in 1906. If that 
is so, why was this school inspected by five different 
inspectors in five consecutive years, 1908, 1909, 1910, 
1911, 1912, and, in face of their Secretary’s state- 
ment, do the Commissioners claim that the school was 
efficiently inspected during that period. 

17924. Some of those inspectors were drawn from 
other circuits? — Yes. 


B.A., examined. [Continued. 


17925. And for four years you had not a circuit 
inspector in the school? — The section inspector did not 
'visit the school for that period. The. merit mark of the 
school, which hud always been "good” till 1908, was re- 
duced to "fair” by Mr. Fenton, an inexperienced junior 
inspector, then working under Mr. Dewar’s tutelage 
in circuit 8. About this time I am informed Mr. 1 
Dewar boasted to Mr. Todd, principal of Bally- 
macan-ett Road National School, Belfast, that he 
had told Mr. Fenton to lower away at the reports so 
long as he had him (Mr. Dewar) at liis back. 

17926. Is that report substantiated — is it founded 
on good evidence? — Well, Mi-. Todd states that Mr. 
Dewar came to him on three several occasions and made 
that statement, and he has also referred to it in the 
Rejoinders. I saw Mr. Todcl yesterday, and I asked 
him was he perfectly certain about it, and he said 
Yes, and that he would come before the Committee if 
necessary to substantiate it. 

17927. Did he use those words?— Yes; that Mr. 
Dewar came to him on three several occasions and 
made this statement. 

175)28. Mr. Kk'J’ti.e. — M r. Todd told us something 
about that ? — Yes ; but I believe he was not questioned 
on that point. 

17929. Mr. Coffey. — Did you learn from Dr, 
Gibson whether any of the inspectors made a state- 
ment of that kind?— Of which kind? 

17930. That they were free to reduce marks in Bel- 
fast without anyone being likely to censure them?— 
Well, I have had no conversation with Dr. Gibson on 
the point. Mr. Dewar visited the school some weeks 
after Mr. Fenton, and, of course, confirmed the mark. 
At this inspection, I may observe, Mr. Fenton showed 
decided antipathy to myself, and I believe his action 
in this respect was prompted by a desire to penalise 
me for resenting his conduct, in stating (on the 
occasion of his previous visit, 12th December, 1907), 
in the hearing of my class, that I should not allow 
a pupil to use an india-rubber. 

17931. What were the causes of his antipathy 
to you? — What I have stated about the rubber 
incident. He found fault with every subject in 
my class throughout the inspection. For instance, 
he heard every pupil in the class reading. Now, I 
can state that there was not a single mistake made 
by a single pupil in the class, and Mr. Elliott told 
me after the inspection was over that I was the only 
teacher in the school that Mi-. Fenton found fault 
with; and he has told me, said Mr. Elliott “ that there 
is no subject in your class deserving a higher mark than 
‘ fair ’ or ‘ middling.’ ” 

17932. Was his manner to you offensive? — Well, it 
it was not over polite. 

17933. He had an antipathy to you, you think? — 
Both in. manner and in finding fault with my work. 
He found fault with every subject, practically, I had 
taught, and made grave complaints concerning my 
work to the principal, Mr. Elliott. In fact, the 
latter has informed me, as I have, already mentioned, 
that I was the only teacher he found fault with. 
Now, if I was the most incompetent or the only in- 
competent teacher in the school, why did Mr. Fenton 
report to the Board that my service was “ good ” ? I 
have got that in this report that I have already re- 
ferred to. Mr. Naisli, the Board’s Accountant, 
gives the personal marks, and in that list my mark 
is “good.” If the worst of the four teachers in the 
school was entitled to “ good,” why did he reduce the 
mark of the school to “fair”? Mr. Fenton, more- 
over, made no complaint of any kind concerning me 
or the school to the manager. I can only conclude, 
therefore, that his action in disparaging my work 
to Mr. Elliott was prompted by. a desire to get me 
into trouble with my immediate superior, as an official 
set-off for the incident of 12th December. Mr. Dewar 
held the inspection in 1909, and kept the mark of the 
school at “fair.” In his report, he did not refer to 
me in any way, nor did he make any complaint con- 
cerning my work to either the principal or manager. 
Yet in his private report to the Board he lowered my 
personal mark to “ fair barely,” and I had no sus- 
picion of it until four years afterwards. This was 
on the eve of my promotion to the prineipalship of the 
school, and I believe it was done for a purpose. 
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17034 Are you convinced of that, for you are nislied by other inspectors, the Commissioners see no 
making's grave charge? — It is a grave statement; but reason for questioning the accuracy of Mr. ooie s 
, “ r + h„ fS-t t.li n t. tlm-im- the last four vears report.” That was the decision I think. My appeal 


!?m k ^ view of the fact that during the last four years report.” (That was the decision I think. My appeal 

Mr Dewar had charge of tlie school, the circuit in- was dismissed then.) " In a report on this school 

soectors did not inspect it, though they inspected the furnished by the senior inspector on the otli ultimo, 

other schools iu the section, and in view of the further that officer states as follows Mr. Cole, jiuuor l 

? . ,, . xt.. *lm colinnl has snector. held the general inspection on the 23rd May, 


f ict^tlmt °si uce Mr. Dewar’s retirement the school has spectov, held the general inspection on the 28rd May, 

S*5Sf “lie nw w as other schools in the TOO, mi M> estimate of the work do»e by the teachers 

district and the report rai.ed/l believe I am justified varies little from the judgment which I MTO 

te making that suggestion to the Committee. The my inspection on the r.th rust. Mr. Cole s noUngs 

in maxi *s .=6 -rinrinaD was held bv are Very similar to my own, and even after an interval 

Afr^Cole, a young, ^experienced junior inspector, ft six months, the period between the two inspections 
who had received a very unfavourable character for I have come to the conclusion that Mr. Coles general 

unjust marking and lack of courtesy to teachers in at report was just and correct. Mr. De wai <-lan 

unjust *“““ *. T| f w t C ] are ,y that after an interval of six months lie could tell wliat 

of «•<*• r" b “ b ?t “;“ dition in M,y - 1 

stances, have been sent to conduct the first inspection «£** "t,v _T. it your opinion that the 




that- the merit mark would not be raised. 

17935. How did you know? — I felt that the stand- 
ing and character of the inspector rather than the 
condition of the school would determine the mark. 


report 1 — That is my reading of it. 

17948. That it was wholly independent of Mr. 
Dewar’s report? — That independently of Mr. Dewar and 


condition OI UU) btuuui Ubik rilte.u u.au, ‘ 1'”' " ' , . . % 

17936. I thought you meant, that you liad some his report, my appeal was dismissed- 
objection to his manner? — No, I had no objection to 17949 The Bishop op Ross. — The date of the ve- 
ins manner at all right through the inspection. examination was in December ?— The 5th of Decem- 

17937. You thought your work would count tor , w j ien we llad got illto the ne w year’s work, and 

nothing ?— -I thought our year’s work would count for were a f mos t half through it. The letter from the 
nothing. . . , . Education Office goes on with the quotation of Mr. 

17938. Mr. Kettle.— I 11 your opinion the character Dewar > s rep ort “ 1 The school, I am pleased to 
of the inspector and not the condition of the school re p 0 V t i f s uo ^ v - progressive, and shows an upward trend, 
would determine the mark ? — In my opinion, certainly. nnd tbe teachers display an eamestuess in their work, 
The report was, of course, again marked “ fair. 1 but even now the proficiency, and especially the pro- 
may remark here that Mr. Dewar had visited the g c j encv f n suc i, branches as reading, grammar, oral 
school some time previously, and told me 1 would get compos ition' and arithmetic would not warrant the 
a "good” report. Mr. Dewar was the senior in- school to be classed as 1 good. ’ There is a tendency in 

specter. I appealed through the manager to the gom( , ()f t he pupils to stop work and to indulge 111 


Education Office, and after considerable delay Mr. 
Dewar was sent down to the school. 


■ather audible conversation if the teacher’s eye is 
emoved from them for a short time, and so far, dis- 


17939. Mr. Coffey.— Can you tell us the date of the c ; pline is somow hat defective.’” I think I have a 
inspection and tlie date of the receipt of the minute ? to take strong exception to that observation. I 

— The date of the inspection was the 23rd of May, it is not right for Mr. Dewar to take a teacher’s 

and the minute was sent out from the Education Office attention from the class and then to complain of the 
on the 5th of July. It came to me in the summer elass talking. When children are left alone and have 
holidays ; that is six weeks after j;he inspection^ ^ ^ nothing to do they will talk ; it is their nature. 

17950. The Chairman. — Did he give you any idea 


s the date of the manager’s appeal ? 


-Well,' I have already mentioned the fact that the 17950. The CHAiRMAN^-ma ny ive you any^ mea 
report came in tlie July holidays, and the date of the when he came ftitjs™ coming to 3 ^-inspeci t the 
anneal was the 5th of Ausust. or a day .or school, and instructed by the Boaid to do » 7— No, 


rvr iri t hSd ***-*• « * a ‘ r m ^ 

you cLk P bitck after the l.olidajsT- This » *1 m L “>»•“'"»«» £ 

When I »«.!>& after- £ holiday. I w» o» holt- tta.Mte.fc Stoa.t'fSS iSlTschSi S 
.a, . 0 . .ent -«* » ^**£3% 


our letters attended to in the Education Office. , . . , - ■, *, f 1P j_+JJ5 0 * 1 , t u i v lain 

17943. The Chairman. Then Mr. tt^xfseenty’ meai 

the school?— Yes; lie stayed for a whole day, and 1 ^^f/" In mv letter to Mr. Dewar I 

appeared to be holding ,, f XiTletteJ which called attention to his words to me on leaving. He 

mentioned the appeal. As the stat ed to me, “ When the inspector comes he will give 

followed dearly indicated my ^l vn i leaded and report.” I quoted those words to him, 

dismissed (m the name of the and lie fias not even yet denied them. The official letter 

as a matter of fact the Commissioners had never heard ^ ^ Education ” office goes 0 n I am to state 
of it) before Mr. Dewai s visit. . that the question of fixing Mr. Jamison’s salary as 


r .., , » tit r\ > irom me .Eiuuuatuju ouu* gves . — j. w 

of it) before Mr. Dewai s visit. . that the question of fixing Mr. Jamison’s salary as 

17944. Before Mr. Dewar's visit? — Yes; I will read principal is under consideration. In dealing with 
the letter.. the case the Commissioners will take into account the 

17945 What is tlie date of the letter ?— 26th of fact that the unsatisfactory state of the school seems 

January, 1911, a long time after the’ visit of Mr. to be largely due to the manner in which it had been 

Dewai*. conducted by the former principal, Mr. -D. Elliott, 

. ,, •. for some time prior to liis retirement on pension. I 

!/946. Mr. Ooffby. On what evidence does t . obedient servant-W. J. Dilwortlu” I 

annear that. t.bn.+. letter was not based on Mr. Dewar’s ’ v , -,r.. 


appear that that letter was not based on Mr. Dewar's 
inspection? — I shall read -the letter if you wish. 
‘’Office of National. Education, Dublin, 26th January, 


"Utnce ot National. Education, uuoun, aoin oanuarj, 

1911— Sir— With reference to your letter of the 5th nnjusmneo. 


must say that the insinuation that Mr. Elliott 
neglected the school in the last two years is entirely 


August last, relative to the report of the general in- 


spection of the above-named «kiw, « — . — — . — . , , . ... 

junior inspector, on the 23rd May, 1910, I am directed that the report was lowered 111 tlie last two years of 

to inform you that having considered your letter in Mr. Elliott’s principalslup by Mr. Fenton and Mr. 

connection with a further report from the inspector, Dewar. It was brought to 'fair by Mr. lenton m 

and having examined tlie reports on tlie work of Mr. 1908, and kept at “ fair by Mr. Dewar. I have 

Thomas Jamison, principal teacher, previously fur- never yet been able to find out what function Mr. 


held by Mr. Cole, 


' 17951. Is that in Mr. Dewar’s report? — No; it is 
in the Commissioners’ letter. I just refer to the fact 
that the report was lowered in the last two years of 
Mr. Elliott’s principalslup by Mr. Fenton and Mr. 
Dewar. It was brought to “ fair” by Mr. Fenton in 
1908, and kept at “fair” by Mr. Dewar. I have 
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Dewar discharged in tlie school that day. The letter 
further contained an unfounded innuendo against my- 
self as well as the unjust reflection on my predecessor. 
My previous reports did not bear out that statement. 
The school had now been inspected by a different in- 
spector each year for three consecutive years. Mr. 
Dewar was directly concerned in this appeal, and, as 
already stated, spent a whole day in the school, and 
furnished a report to the Board which he evidently 
believed to bo in connection with the appeal, on 5th 
December, 1910; yet I am astonished to find tlie fol- 
lowing passage in his letter to the Board of 19th 
March, 1911, in connection with the Belfast deputa- 
tion (he sent the letter after reception of the Belfast 
deputation). 

17952. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — That was his letter 
to the Board of the 19th of March, 1911, in reply to 
the statements of the Belfast deputation? — Yes. He 
said — “ As few, if any, appeals were made for a re- 
inspection, I can only conclude that no teacher con- 
sidered his school worthy of a higher mark than had 
been awarded.” What reliance can be placed on the 
word of Mr. Dewar, who could make a statement of 
that sort to his official superiors three months after 
reporting, or thinking he was reporting, on an appeal ? 
The inspection of 1911 was held by Mr. McMillan, 
inspector of Circuit 8 B, who is universally regarded 
as the most severe inspector in Ireland. The report, 
of course, was once more “fair,” and though I felt 
that the school was again most unjustly marked, I 
realised that it would be futile to appeal again for 
justice to the Education Office. For four years in 
succession the inspector of Section A, the official in 
immediate charge of the school, was thus excluded 
from holding the annual inspection. 

17958. The Chairman. — Who was that inspector ? — 
For the first two years it was Mr. O’Connell and for the 
last two Mr. Honan. 

17954. And they were excluded from what you con- 
sidered their proper duty ?— That is what I considered. 

17955. Mr. Kettle.— Your inspector is not Mr. 
McMillan?— No, sir. 

17956. He was brought in?— He was brought in 
from the adjoining section. My inspector was ex- 
cluded for four years. 

17957. Mr. Henly. — Were those inspectors on special 
work, or is there any way in which you can account 
for a new inspector being brought in?— I can only 
believe that Mr. Dewar sent theui for the ourpose of 
keeping down the report. My manager, Dr. Gibson, 
m a letter* to the Under-Secretary, Dublin Castle 
(enclosing my reply to the first report of the Board’s 
Accountant on my case as an undergraded teacher), 
asked for an explanation of the supersession of the 
local inspector for such a lengthened period and of 
the sending of men with such unfavourable records 
to write reports on the school. No information on 
this question has yet been vouchsafed to us, but in a 
further report on the case, dated 2nd September, 1912, 
^ states ~“, 1 <*«wve in Mr. Jamison’s 
i cm arlrs and the manager s grave statements are made 
impugning the justice of tlie inspectors’ reports. This 
th , e case J is receiving the attention of the 
chief ■ inspectors and of the Commissioners.” 

17958. What construction did vou put on that? T 
thought the chief inspectors and 7 th? CommttLs 
WOT mmm-mg lnto it in somc and Xt 

we would get a reply to the statements Such we had 

17959. Mr. Coffey. — Did you as a matte,. 


statements madetOTtemonS 

to the CoSritte, that M? 

?irtSnatlm ra h, 5r th ■ “ dcd H -‘ e inspector from 

£ii i ? , • 1 the nis pection of the school and 

WrMill 0 “ 8 Messes. Fenton. Cole md 

McMillan, in order to have the report marked down 
I do not suggest, however, that he gave exnlirt+Tn 
■ tractions toMessrs. Cole and MeMiLn to fnl.?-,.?; 

* Vide Appendix LI. 


the low mark, as he has slated he advised Mr. Fenton 
to lower marks generally ; but I do contend that he 
selected them to inspect the school, because he knew 
they would not raise the mark; they were simply 
unconscious instruments in liis hands. If I am wrong 
in my conclusions, it is certainly a remarkable fact 
that since Mr. Dewar’s disappearance the school has 
been inspected in the ordinary way, like the other 
schools in the district, by its own inspector, and the 
merit mark has been raised to “ good.” And if my in- 
ferences be correct, then surely Mr. Dewar must have 
considered that the school was being maintained in 
a highly efficient condition when he found it necessary 
to take such extraordinary measures in order to secure 
low reports. Querulous aiul uncalled for notings 
were made in reports and in the Observation Book 
and registers by Messrs. Dewar and Cole, I will 
just give one or two instances. I have the books here. 
The Committee are aware that promotions are made 
on the 1st of July. 

17960. Mr. Henly. — That is, -promotion of pupils? 
• -Yes, from class to class. We promote children from 
the infants’ school and transfer them to the senior 
school, sometimes a day or two before the end of the 
school year. We had done this in the year 1908, and 
for that day or two we had not entered the attendances 
in the register, and Mr. Dewar made a noting in the 
Observation Book that we hail made some omissions 
in the register, and perhaps he was justified in that. 
However, when I saw tlie note I made all the entiles 
that he objected to being left out, and when Mr. Cole 
came next year he left notes in the register which 
seemed to imply that those entries had not been made. 
This was putting in the attendance in the proper 
column, two days or one day, as the case may be, and 
then in the next column there is a heading, ‘ Standard 
in which examined.” Well, all the children were 
examined in. the infants school. They were examined 
in the first standard immediately preceding their pro- 
motion, and I filled in the column 11 In second standard 
not examined ” in both the boys’ register and the 
girls’ register; and in. the girls' register Mr. Cole 
left a note, “ Why not examined ?” ; anil in the boys’ 
register, evidently considering that this was the 
column for attendances, whereas it was the column 
for the standard, he wrote. “ Give attendances,” 
leaving the insinuation that. I had neglected my duty 
there again. And further, there was a note that has 
been referred to here by some of the witnesses, a note 
left by Mr. Dewar, that a wash-hand basin should be 
provided, although there was a fully equipped lava- 
tory iu the school that he had not seen. 

17961. The Chairman. — Ai-e those the strongest 
specimens? — I think those are the strongest. 

17962. Mr. Coffey. — The Committee, of course, 
will understand that by the register you do not mean 
the roll book where the attendances of children are 
given ? — Yes, the register, not the roll book. 

17963. The Chairman. — Now you have something to 
say about promotion and cancellation of promotion 
in 1900 ? — Yes. In 1900 the Commissioners graded all 
teachers then in their service, according to their in- 
comes^ from the Board at that time, irrespective of 
classification, qualifications, efficiency, or length of 
service. This action of the Commissioners was most 
unjust to highly classed' assistants, and to many 
highly classed principals of small schools, who were 
depressed from the higher ranks under the old system 
to the lower grades under the new, and informed that 
they would have to climb the ladder of promotion a 
second time. These teachers are now known as the 
" undergraded ,” and the Commissioners refuse to 
acknowledge the injustice that has been inflicted on 
them by the abolition of their classification. 

17964. Have you any idea of their numbers in 
your own _ district? — I do not know the numbers 
in my district, but taking all Ireland I can 
give a rough idea. Mr. Birrell was questioned by 
Mr. Hackett in the House of Commons some years 
ago, and said he believed, roughly, the numbers were 
over 2,000 principals and 1,000 assistants. 

17965. Have any steps been taken to remedy any 
of their grievances? — Not so far as I know. In July, 
1910, Mr. Birrell, replying to Mr. Hackett, M.P., in 
the House of Commons, stated that the Commissioners 
had informed him that the undergraded teachers were 
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not in a worse position in status or emoluments than 
they would have been had the old system continued. 

A number of test cases, of which mine was one, were, 
submitted to Mr. Birrell by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Irish National Teachers’ Organisa- 
tion, with the object of proving that some of these 
teachers at least had suffered financial loss under the 
grading system. According to the Board’s rules up 
to 1900, highly classed assistants on appointment to 
principalships received their class salaries and other 
emoluments of principal teachers. I claimed that I 
was entitled to the equivalent of the total of these 
sums on my appointment as a principal teacher, and 
that, therefore, my income should be £40 or £80 per 
annum greater than it is at present. 

17966. Your present income being £120? — Yes. 

17967. And you claim that it should be so much? — 
£160 or £170. The Board’s Accountant, who ex- 
amined the test cases, reported that since my appoint- 
ment as principal teacher my total income from the 
Board has been less by £9 12s. per annum than it 
would have been had the results’ system continued, 
thus disproving the statement supplied to Mr. Birrell 
for submission to the House of Commons. Now. 
though the Board’s rule of 1897 (the year in which I 
was promoted to first class) expressly provided that 
I would receive my class salary and other special 
emoluments of a principal teacher on my appoint- 
ment to that position, and though assurances were 
given in 1900 that no teacher would lose to the extent 
of one penny by the operation of the new system, yet 
the Commissioners have up to the present withheld 
payment of even the small amount of the deficit ad- 
mitted by their own Accountant, I have got no money 
yet. 

17968. You will put in the Accountant’s letter? — 
Yes ; the date on which it was sent to me was 13th 
May, 1912. The Commissioners have recently estab- 
lished a new higher certificate for teachers, the award 
of which, it appears, is to depend on scholarship and 
efficient service. High classification under the former 
system was obtained on similar conditions, yet the 
Commissioner's have deprived the undergraded teachers 
of the advantages of their classification. What 
stability is there in an administration which gives a 
teacher a standing, then deprives him. of it, and 
thirteen years later tells him he has to traverse similar 
ground again in order to obtain another qualification 
no better than that which has been taken from him. 

17969. Mr. Coffey. — Will you read the letter of 
the Accountant? — Yes. I claimed that I should have 

£40 or £50 more, and I wrote that down for the depu- 
tation of teachers to Mr. Birrell, in August, 1911, and 
this report comes to me in May, 1912. 

17970. Is this the general case or your own? — It is 
my own particular case. The Accountant says ? — “ In 
approaching Mr. Jamieson’s case some preliminary 
considerations presented themselves. He was never 
a principal teacher under the old system ; he was an 
assistant. He had a high class, which is the basis of 
his submitted grievance, but he never had the salary 
of that class under the old system, and it must be 
understood that he now claims that he should have 
the higher salary of the grade which ordinarily cor- 
responds to the class, of which he never actually had 
the salary. When carrying through the great change 
of system in 1900 the Commissioners had in the first 
place to secure for the existing teachers an income 
not less than what they were actually having, and 
then to save their prospects to the utmost extent 
which the stipulation exacted from them of not in- 
creasing the vote would permit. Mr. Jamieson was 
then in the capacity of assistant, and not only was 
he shielded from loss in that capacity, but his pay 
was improved. As he writes himself, ‘ my position 
as assistant was certainly improved.’ ” (Well, of 
course, that is so, my position as assistant was im- 
proved.) “ When subsequently he advanced under the 
new regime to another capacity, that of principal, 
while it was most desirable, and incumbent so far 
as practicable to provide the fair equivalent of his 
previously contingent prospects now coming into 
Possession, it must still be recognised that what was 
then in question were contingent prospects in a new 


capacity less stringently vested, if circumstances 
obliged the Commissioners to make the distinction, 
than in his actually vested interest in the capacity in 
which the change found him. If this were to mean 
that the remuneration was to be so much less, as he 
represents than what it would have been, and that 
he was to be left in the predicament without active 
measures on the part of the Commissioners to remedy 
his case, it should be regarded as deplorable. But it 
will be seen that the difference in pay for his new 
capacity between the old and the new system is much 
less than it appeal's to him to be, and as he set it 
forth, also that the Commissioners have been untiring 
in their efforts for the last five years to move the 
Government and the Treasury to award such an in- 
crease of emolument for teachers such as he as would 
unquestionably and abundantly enhance his salary 
beyond the measure of that which would have been 
the payment under the old system for his new office.” 
(If the old system had continued I would very likely 
have been admitted to first of first class, and had an 
additional £20.) “ Another preliminary considera- 

tion has to be adverted to. This school is situate in 
what was under the old system a contributory poor 
law union; the guardians voluntarily assessing a tax 
to supplement the teachers’ pay. No unions are con- 
tributory now, and under the old system it was only 
a small minority who taxed themselves for this pur- 
pose, and of this minority not all were constant. The 
teacher in a contx-ibutory union had more pay than 
his confrere on the other side of the local boundary. 
Great and reasonable was the outcry under the old 
system against the inequality as well as the uncer- 
tainty of that element of the teachers’ pay, to say 
nothing of the inappropriateness of the poor law 
system as an agency in educational administration. 
In the nature of things it became necessary under the 
new system that a uniform system of payment should 
prevail, and as the Commissioners were restricted in 
their power of increasing the vote, and as no more 
local money was to come from the guardians, it was 
inevitable that new teachers appointed in what were 
contributory unions, or continuing teachers in those 
localities when appointed to new grades or capacities 
of service, should find the new scale somewhat less 
than what they would have been receiving had the 
old conditions remained, and the diminution, it must 
be remembered, ensues from a cause totally indepen- 
dent of the question of the relations between class and 
grade. I greatly regret in this case to have to refer 
to the nature of the reports, but it is necessary to do 
so, as it affects the financial issue. Inspectors’ 
opinion of teachers as a result of their observation of 
the school and of the individual is generally expressed 
by assigning one of the following estimates: — ‘Ex- 
cellent,’ ‘very good,’ ‘good,’ ‘fair,’ ‘middling,’ ‘bad.’ 
Mr. Jamison’s record since 1900 have been as assis- 
tant, ‘ fairly satisfactory,’ ‘ fairly satisfactory,’ 
‘fairly good,’ ‘good,’ ‘good,’ ‘good,’ ‘good,’ ‘good,’ 
‘fair, barely’; then as principal, ‘fair,’ ‘fair.’ 
These marks would not have qualified for admission 
to examination for first of first class, which required 
three consecutive years of highly efficient service, and 
even waiving this preliminary and peremptory bar in 
his case, success was not matter of course for those 
admitted. On an average taken over the last ten 
years of the old system, there were not quite one-half 
the number of promotions to the number of examina- 
tions of men aspiring to first of first class. I must 
therefore demur to Mr. Jamison’s statement, ‘I would 
also probably have one promotion to first division of 
first class, entitling me to £21 additional had the old 
system continued.’ It is true, promotion might have 
been won under that system without examination, 
but for this thei-e would have been required at least 
seven consecutive years of highly efficient service, and 
none of the reports testified to this. His estimate for 
results’ fees, £60, I consider excessive. His mark as 
a teacher since his appointment as principal has been 
less than ‘ good,’ and the mark for the school has been 
only similar. As the average rate of results' fees 
earning generally was about 9s. per unit of average 
attendance, I consider that in the circumstances it is 
no unfair estimate to attribute a results coefficient of 
10s. per unit to his school ; that is, 15s., including 
rates. This yields £42 for his share. Again, as 
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regards the residual capitation grant, the. remark 
applies, as explained in Miss McNeill s case, that 
it is a mistake to assume, as both have done, that 
the rate would not have fallen below 5s., and that to 
a considerable extent. But a more fata.1 considera- 
tion arises in Mr. Jamison’s case. This residual 
capitation grant was an emolument, the distribution 
of which among the staff of the school was originally 
left to the discretion of the managers, who mostly, 
but by no means universally, allowed it to be taken 
wholly by the principal teacher. The Commissioners 
came to consider that this was not right; that it 
should be shared in by the assistants. And so, in 
1900, after first saving the vested interests of every 
principal who had been receiving the advantage by 
including in his then consolidated salary the full 
equivalent of what ho had been getting, they ordained 
otherwise as regards future principals to be appointed. 
It was decided they should take a share only, a pre- 
ferential share no doubt, but still a share only. The 
assistants were to participate according to the scale 
and conditions laid down, Rule 110 (6). The Com- 
missioners found means also to secure this advantage 
or redress fox the assistants, even in those cases where 
the old-time principal teacher was continuing to have 
the equivalent of a total residual in his new salary. 
Mr. Jamison was then an assistant, remaining as 
such up to 1909, when he came for the first time to 
be appointed a principal teacher, with no vested right 
to the totality of this grant, and I submit that it is 
surely no grievance foi - him now, nor constituent part 
of a grievance, that he receives only a share (a pre- 
ferential share) of this grant, in which his assistants 
have to participate Further, even if it were a 
grievance, it would have to be recognised that it was 
one which in no wise ensued upon his quality of 
undergrade teacher. It would appertain to him as a 
new-time principal, in contrast with those other in- 
dividuals who had been continuing in that capacity 
from the old epoch. If, instead of being undergrade, 
he were fully graded or over graded, this particular 
grievance, such as it is, would still appertain to him : 
it would have no existence for him if he had been an 
old-time principal whether he were undergraded, fully 
graded, or over graded. I, therefore, submit that 
this element of residual grant distribution is al- 
together foreign to an examination of the case of the 
undergraded teachers.” 

17971. Who signs that? — Mr. Naislt. “ Excluding 
as it. seems right to me to do for the reasons stated, 
both tho Birrell and the residual grants, the com- 
parison will stand thus: — Old system — Class salary, 
plus 20 per cent., £63 12s. Qd . ; results and rates, £42 — 


total, £105 12s. Qd. New system — Grade salary, £96. 
This shows a disadvantage of the new system in Mr. 
Jamison’s present salary of nearly £10, and that, 
of course, would be a substantial disadvantage if it 
were not that the £96 is a growing salary under the 
new system. His next increment will be £10, thus 
annulling the disadvantage mentioned. But the 
growth, will not stop there. Further increases, bring- 
ing, the £106 up to £175, are provided in the new 
scale. The standard numbers present a difficulty, but 
the commissioners are not likely to relax their effort 
to remove that bar. They will also most probably renew 
their recommendations for bonuses for principals of 
large schools, which, if granted, will bring in another 
£20 a year to Mr. J amison, subject to efficiency ; and 
for all these reasons I consider that this case' would 
certainly not be a strong one to exemplify loss under 
the new system. Mr. Jamison instances the Pensions 
Office procedure upon the occasion of the change as 
being just or favourable, and implies a contrast with 
the Commissioners’ action, and this contrast is, I 
submit, founded upon a fallacy, which presumably 
deceives Mr. Jamison himself and might easily mis- 
lead others. That depai-tment had necessarily to 
arrange for the substitution of the term ‘ grade ; for 
‘class’ in their rules generally, but foreseeing that 
teachers like Mr. Jamison would then be disqualified 
for so high a pension as they were previously entitled 
to subscribe for, the department provided that teachers 
such as he should lx* ti’eated for pension purposes as 
° grade, in order that they might remain 

entitled to pension rights as high as, not higher than, 


they had. In essential similarity, the Commissioners 
provided Mr. Jamison witli as good a salary as lie 
had, and they have also saved his prospects. If. 
iudeed, Mr. Jamison could show either that the 
Pensions Department had provided larger pension 
rights while the Commissioners have assigned only the 
fair equivalent of the old salary, or that while the 
Commissioners depressed him in salary the Pensions 
Department have preserved for him the pension rights 
which he had, his point would be made. But until 
he demonstrates either of these things, which I ap- 
prehend it will be impossible to do, he must, I submit, 
fail to establish that there is any essential disparity 
in the procedure of the. two departments, to his dis- 
advantage as regards salary. It might, perhaps, lie 
not so easy to rebut the opposite suggestion if it were 
advanced— that while the pensions scale remains the 
same the now salary scales and augmentations pro- 
vide for higher increments. 

17972. Mr. Henuy — You were promoted to the first 
division of third class after one year’s efficient service ? 

— Yes. 

17973. That was in the shortest time that it could , 
be obtained under the then rules? — That is so. 

17974. Then you were admitted to the examination 
for second class in 1894. Now, admission to that 
examination implies that the inspector must have 
been satisfied with your work as a teacher ?— That is 
so. 

17975. And then, in order to get promotion, yon 
had to pass the examination? — That is so. 

17976. Then, to get to the highest division of the 
second class it required efficient work in the school ?— 
That is so. 

17977. And you got that at the end of one year?— 
That is so. 

17978. The shortest time in which that step could 
have been obtained ? — That is so. 

17979. You were then admitted to Marlborough 
Street Training College in 1896 for one year’s course 
of training, and at the end of the course of training 
von were promoted to the second division of first 
class ? — That is so. 

17980. Then, in 1900, you got the diploma after two 
years? — Yes, sir. 

17981. Again, the shortest time in which that dip- 
loma could be granted • according to the rules of the 
Board? — Yes, that is so. 

17982. And, therefore, your record as a teacher up 
to 1900 is that you got the several steps of promotion 
as quickly as would be possible to obtain them ? — That 
is so. 

17983. So, in other words, you must have thoroughly 
satisfied the inspectors under whom you were then 
working? — I believe so. 

17984. You were awarded increment after three 
years’ service in 1903 ? — Yes. 

17985. Again as quickly as you could get it? — Yes. 
17986. And another increment in 1906, is not that 
so ?— Yes ; the shortest time again. 

17987; And, therefore, the whole of your career from 
1893 to 1906 consisted of steps in promotion on which 
the award of increment was given in the minimum 
time? — That is so. 

17988. In 1909 you were appointed principal, is not 
that so? — That is so. 

17989. Now, when the grading system was intro- 
duced in 1900 you were in the second division of the 
first class ? — That is so. 

17990. Now, supposing that that system had con- 
tinued, in what time might you have reached the top 
of the profession, that is, the first division of first 
class ? — Well, I believe I could have reached it in three 

17991. According to the. rules, what is the minimum 
time? — Three years, I think, from the date of being 
put in second division of first. 

17992. What is the minimum time in which you 
could obtain it by highly efficient service? — Seven 
years’ highly efficient service or three years and ex- 
amination. 

17993. I may assume that us you obtained the; 
degree of B.A. you would have been able to pass this, 
examination? — I believe I would. 
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17994. Now, supposing that the old system had re- 
mained in force and that you were promoted, as you 
could have been, at the end of three years to the first 
division of first class, what would have been your 
standing when you were made principal in 1909; 
what would have been your emoluments? — I would 
have had £84 class salary, and I still maintain about 
£60 of results’ fees. 

17995. Take it even at what the Accountant assumes, 
£42 ?— £42. 

17996. That would be £84 and £42? — Yes, that 
would be £126 ; and then the capitation grant and the 
Birrell grant. 

17997. How much would they be? — The Birrell 
grant would be £10, and the capitation grant, I sup- 
pose would have been the same as the present capita- 
tion grant — between 60 and 70. If I had an average 
of 140 I would be paid on 70. 

17998. How much does it come to? — It would be 
about £17. 

17999. How much does that make altogether ? — £84, 
£42, £17 and £10. That makes £153. 

18000. And now, what are you actually getting? — 
About £120. 

18001. So that you have a net loss of over £30 ? — 
Over £30 per annum. 

18002. £33, in fact?— Yes. 

18008. But there is worse than that to my mind, 
Mr. Jamison. What grade are you at present? — 
Second grade. 

18004. That is down amongst the mediocrities? — 
There are some very good people in second grade, but 
they are counted mediocrities, perhaps. 

18005. Instead of being in the position of first of 
first? — That is so. 


18006. And how long would it take you under the 
most favourable conditions to get from your present 
position away up to the top ? — It would take me, I am 
sure, to the end of my service, and it is questionable 
whether I would have it even then. 

18007. But I say under the most favourable con- 
ditions? — I do not believe I could do it till I had 
reached 65. 

18008. You do not think it is possible to attain the 
rank that was then within your reach in three years ; 
that your whole p'eriod of service would be spent in 
getting to the maximum salary? — Do you mean in 
getting £153? 

18009. I mean to get to the top rank; the first 
division of first grade? — Well, it would take over 20 
years ; it would take 20 or 25 years. 

18010. So that by the introduction of the grading 
system you have not only lost substantially financially, 
but your status as a teacher has been lowered. First, 
you were put down to third grade ? — Yes ; third grade 
at first, and afterwards into second. 

18011. Now, when they promoted you from being 
assistant to the principal, what increase of salary did 
they give you ? — £11. That was at the end of almost 
two years, and after that appeal that I have been 
talking about was decided. 

18012. Now their own Rule 112 (e) says that, 
“ Assistants, on promotion to principalships receive as 
a rule aii initial salary equal to their salary as assis- 
tants, but if highly classed under the old rules, or if 
appointed to a large and important school, they re- 
ceive special consideration”? — Yes. 


18013. So that the only special consideration that 
was extended to you was to increase your salary by. 
£11 ? — That is so. 


18017. Mr. Henly.— I think you practically answer 
that question when you say you belong to the under- 
graded, and that there are about 3,000 of them ? — 
Yes, as an undergraded teacher ; but I mean as far as 
inspectors’ reports are concerned. 

18018. Sir Hieam Wilkinson. — I am speaking of 
the financial loss and the loss in grade. Are those- 
losses shared generally by undergraded teachers? — I 
do not think there are many losing such an amount, 
and there are some I know who are losing nothing; 
who will tell you that they are losing nothing, but 
they feel the loss of status very much. 

18019. And the loss of status is a general grievance t 
— Yes, it is. 

18020. And the loss of money is felt by some? — Yes. 
18021. Some have lost? — Yes. 

18022. So that, whether in amount or not, your 
case does represent other cases which have occurred in 
which undergraded teachers have lost by the change ? 
— That is so. 

18023. The Bishop of Ross. — I think there is very 
little doubt that, contingently, you lost by the new 
system in 1900? — That is so, my lord. 

18024. I presume there were some advantages, were 
there not, in the system of 1900, some financial ad- 
vantages (I am not speaking of you personally as an 
assistant) ? — Yes, to some teachers, undoubtedly there 
were some advantages. The position of assistants- 
generally, I believe, was improved under the new sys- 
tem. My position as assistant was, I admit, improved 
financially ; though at the same time I was placed in- 
the lowest grade, yet I got more money as an assistant. 

18025. The whole body of assistants at present, 
taking them as a body, are financially better off than 
the body of assistants were before the change of 1900 ? 
— Perhaps the majority are; but in some schools I 
believe there are assistants who are receiving less — 
at least assistants appointed since 1900, who are 
receiving less than they would have under the old 
system. 

18026. Is it correct that a large number of teachers 
of small schools, principal teachers, are better off 
now than they were before 1900 ? — I cannot speak with 
authority on that point, but I have heard statements 
to that effect. 

18027. Here is a large fact. The total amount of 
money distributed to the teachers from the National 
Board prior to 1900 was only about £800.000, and the 
total amount of money now spent amongst the teachers, 
from the National Board is over a million and a half. 
The amount of money that went to the teachers prior 
to 1900 was between £800,000 and £900,000 per- 
annum, and now it is £1,500,000? — That is so. 

18028. And, therefore, if some have suffered a great 
many must have been benefited ? — That is so. my lord. 

18029. That money has gone to them, and it seems 
to me that the body of the teachers, specially the- 
assistants and the principals in small schools, are much 
better off than they had been? — That may be; of 
course, the Commissioners themselves admit that the 
. principals of large schools have suffered by the change, 
and they are wanting the Treasury to give them more 
money for that, and they cannot get it. 

18030-1. It appears to me that the few have suffered 
and the many have benefited ? — That is so ; but I am 
one of the few, unfortunately, my lord. 

The Bishop of Ross. — I quite sympathise with 
you. 

18032. Mr. Henly. — And I suppose you do not 
abandon all hope of getting redress in your case? — 


18014. Was that an equivalent for the increased 
duty and responsibility of being principal of a large 
and important school ? — I do not consider that it was. 

18015. Sir Hieam Wilkinson. — You understand, 
Mr. Jamison, that we are not hei - e for the purpose of 
hearing ' and obtaining redress for individual com- 
plaints? — I am aware of that, sir. 

18016. And it is, therefore, necessary that we should 
understand whether your case is a typical case or an 
isolated case, and I should like to know exactly from 
you whether the case you have just described is a 
typical case? — Well, I would not like to say that it 
is a typical ease as regards inspection; I do not know 
of any other exactly similar. 


Certainly not. 

18038. The Bishop of Ross. — Year after year the 
amount of money, on the whole, for the remuneration 
of teachers is going up? — Yes. 

18034. Because, the body are getting promoted 
gradually, so that year after year the amount of 
money spent is greater and greater? — That is so, my 
lord. But, of course, you must bear in mind that 
promotions are practically stopped in the higher 
rades now on account of the limitation of the stan- 
ard numbers. 

18035. The Bishop of Ross. — And if the aristocracy 
of the service have suffered, the rank and file of the 
service are picking up what the aristocracy have lost. 


Q 
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18036. Mr. Kettle. — Do you feel very much like an 
aristocrat on £120 a year? — I do not. 

18037. The Bishop of Ross.— Mr. Jamison s com- 
plaint is that he has been excluded from the aristo- 
cracy? — That is so. 

18038. You ought to be amongst them, but you have 
been excluded by the change? — Quite so. 

18039. Mr. Kettle. — In looking through your Ob- 
servation Book I notice, with regard to the entry ask- 
ing for a wash-hand basin, that there is a specific 
•entry to this effect:— “The lavatory accommodation 
is totally inadequate ; one wash-hand basin and towel 
available for all the teachers of the senior and infants’ 
schools, and there seems no accommodation at all for 
the pupils ” ? — Well, Mr. Dewar recommended one 
wash-hand basin for the whole school, and Mr. Honan 
reports that the supply of one lavatory is not enough ; 
and the teachers, I must say, have something else to 
do in our schools than go and wash their hands in 
the lavatory. The lavatory is open to the children to 
go into if they like. 

18039a. He says there seems to be no suitable 
accommodation for the pupils? — Well, the children 
go into the lavatory. 

18040. So that entry is not apparently true ?— I do 
not like it; and besides, I insist on the children 
coming to school with clean hands and faces in the 
morning, and they have something to do other than 
wash their hands and faces when they come to me. 

18041. I must say that a more disgraceful example 
of inspectors’ penmanship I cannot imagine, and with 
regard to the system of inspection I notice here two 
inspectors of the male persuasion, one of whom makes 
•comments with regard to the fashion in which girls 
tie their hail-, and another says, “ Hemming was in- 
different. Sewing was better. Girls should not sew 
without their thimbles.” Do these columns in the 
inspection book mean anything — there are entries here 
•of “Proficiency of classes” and “State number ex- 
amined,” and there is no entry whatever of the 
number examined ? — Under the present system they do 
not, as a rule, examine all the pupils. They ask them 
•a few questions here and there. 

18042. So that when the new system came in they 
did not bring in new books? — No, they did not. 

18043. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Those papers that 
you put in include a paper* on the undergraded 
teachers of the 28th of August, 1911, and a case sent 
to the Under-Secretary, Dublin Castle, that was sent 
by Dr. Gibson? — Yes. 

18044. And then there is a report of Mr. Keith 
saying that instruction is hampered by congestion? — 
That is the first report I got from Mr. Keith. I 
put it in to compare with another report on Mr. 
Todd’s school that was marked “good.” , 

18045. “ The work of instruction is hampered by 
congestion. The teachers are earnest, and make pre- 
paration. Junior writing and senior singing are 
decidedly good in quality, but grammar and geography 
in fifth and sixth standards , while 

arithmetic generally is but ‘fair.’ Reading would 
improve if the teachers of the lower standards in- 
sisted on the children imitating patterns distinctly 
and impressively read for them. Stricter discipline 
should be maintained, and the children should not be 
allowed to adopt lazy attitudes at desk exercises. 
There is a good supply of desks, but the seats of those 
in one room are too far from the desks.” Whose report 
is that?— Mr. Keith’s, in 1912. Mr. Keith had just 


come to the district, and that is his first report on my 
school, and at the succeeding inspection he raised the 
mark. 

18046. There is another report here without a sig- 
nature?— That is Mr. Dewar’s report on Mr. Todd’s 
school. 

18047. The inspector remarks — “ The school is much 
overcrowded, the class-rooms are unsuitable and badly 
ventilated, and the desk accommodation is so limited 
that the infant pupils receive scarcely any instruc- 
tion or lessons in them. Under such circumstances 
high class work canifot be done. Arithmetic is only 
fair, and oral composition has not received sufficient 
practice. More attention should bo given to the pos- 
ture of the pupils at writing lessons. Reading has 
been carefully taught. The singing of the classes was 
satisfactory, while the order and discipline were very 
commendable ’ ’ ? — That is Mr. Dewar’s report on Mr. 
Todd’s school in 1908. 

18048. You give this to show that under the same 
conditions Mr. Todd’s school got “good” and yours 
got “ fair,” and Mr. Keith was a stranger to the dis- 
trict? — He was only three weeks there, and at a sub- 
sequent inspection, when he had time to know the 
school and the teachers, he raised the report with the 
consent of his senior, Mr. Kelly, to “good.” 

18049. You have here the resolution of the Tip- 
perary Association of March, 1910 — “ That believing 
that Mr. Cole, junior inspector, has not treated the 
teachers of this district with courtesy and justice, we 
respectfully request the Commissioners to hold an 
inquiry into the inspection work he has made in the 
district ” ? — Yes. 

18050. And them is the resolution of the West Clare 
Association of April, 1910 — “ We bug to bring under 
the notice of the Commissioners that grave dissatis- 
faction exists in our district at the conduct of a young 
junior inspector, Mr. Cole, who was recently doing 
temporary duty here, and who in almost every in- 
stance reduced in the school inspected by him the 
reports of previous senior and district inspectors, edu- 
cational experts of the highest reputation” — Yes. 

18051. The Chairman. — And that is your justifica- 
tion of your severe opinion of Mr. Cole when he came 
to your district? — Yes; with those two resolutions 
against him, I think he should not have, been sent to 
Belfast or to me. 

18052. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You are aware that 
those resolutions were passed ? — Yes, I have them here 
in the Irish School Weakly. I have the copies of the 
Weekly here in which they are published. 

18053. The next is the case of the undergraded 
teachers? — Yes, that is my rejoinder to the report 
that I have read, and Dr. Gibson sent that to the 
Under-Secretary together with that letter of his own. 
Dr. Gibson sent both. 

18054. Mr. Kettle. — Did you ever think of taking 
a test case in the courts of law against the Commis- 
sioners with regard to the wayin which they adjusted 
the salaries? — •Well, I have thought of it, but I do 
not know whether I would be justified in going to law 
over it. I would only do so as a last resource. 

18055. Mr. Coffey. — In connection with this in- 
crease from £800,000 to £1,500,000, that, I take it, 
does not arise from the changes in the system, but 
this increase would have come in any case from the 
pressure of your Parliamentary friends and your 
organisation ?— I believe it would. 


Mr. William Anderson, Principal of Dunover National School, County Down, examined. 
18056. The Chairman. — You are the principal of 
the amalgamated school of Dunover?— I am, sir. 

18057. Where is that?— In the County Down- 
Bally waiter, in the County Down,, is the post town. 

18058. You are a first class trained teacher under 
the National Board? — Yes, sir. 


18059. How long have you been in the first class?— 
Since 1890. 

, 19060- What was your grading under the new sys- 
tem ?— My grading under the new system was second 
grade. 


18061. Did ybu come into second grade in 1900, when 
the new system was introduced? — Yes, sir. 

18062. Have you risen from that since? — No. 

18063. You are still second grade ? — Still second 
grade. 

18064. You were first principal of Tullycavey 
School ? — Yes, from 1890 to 1911 ; and I was principal 
of another school before that — Derraghroy, Beragh, 
County Tyrone. 

18065. That was before 1890 1— Yes. 

18066. Had you any school before that? — No, sir; 
that was my first appointment. 

* Vide Appendix LI. 
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18067. Then you became principal of Tullycavey in 
1890, anil in 1011 three schools were amalgamated— 
Tullycavey, Ballyhaskin and Ballyferris? — Yes. 

18068. What size was Tullycavey before it was amal- 
gamated with the other two ? — An average of about 38. 

18069. And since the amalgamation took place what 
does the average of the combined school come to? — 
Well, it runs from 63 to 71 ; 63 was the lowest. 

18070. So the other two must have been very small 
schools ? — They were small schools ; very small. 

18071. And now you are the principal of the amal- 
gamated schools? — Yes. 

18072. And you have given us the reports you have 
received from 1902 to 1912? — Yes. 

18073. And these show that you had for several 
years “very good” down to 1911, when you fell to 
“ good ” ? — Yes. 

18074. And in 1912 “good.” It follows, therefore, 
that it was in the year of the amalgamation that your 
merit mark was reduced? — Yes. 

18075. Reduced to “good” by Mi-. Honan? — Yes, 

18076. You were ineligible for promotion owing to 
the average numbers in your first school, Tullycavey ? 
— Yes, sir. 

18077. You could not rise any higher? — Could not 
rise any higher. 

18078. In your present school you are eligible for 
promotion ? — Yes. 

18079. And have been from the beginning? — And 
have been from the beginning. 

18080. But the reports that you are getting make 
that impossible? — Yes; I had two “very goods” and 
one “good,” but the last was “good,” and therefore 
it barred me. 

18081. I see here that in 1909 you had “ very good,” 
in 1910 no inspection, in 1911 “ good,” and 1912 
“good.” That would not give you promotion? — No; 
but I was entitled to promotion on entering into the 
new school. 

18082. Were you? — Yes; because I had earned 
special promotion, according to Dr. Starkie, in 1909, 
but could not get it for lack of average ; but he said 
that as soon as I would get the average, if my reports 
continued as they were, I was entitled to promotion. 

18088. That the reports down to 1909 would have 
given you special promotion if you had the average 
numbers ? — Yes. 

18084. Mr. Coffey. — Was that statement in 

writing? — Well, I have it in writing. 

18085. The Chairman. — Now I come to this, that 
the report of 1911 was based on the result of an in- 
spection held on the 20th of January, exactly two 
months before the amalgamation took place? — Yes, 
sir. 

18086. That was on the old school of Tullycavey? — 
That was on the old school of Tullycavey. 

18087. Well, on that old school therefore your merit 
mai-k was reduced ? — On that old school my merit mark 
was reduced, and you see that was immediately before 
I entered the larger school, when I would be inclined 
to put forth my best efforts. 

18088. But still you were reduced in your old school ? 
— Yes, sir. 

18089. By Mr. Honan? — By Mr. Honan. 

18090. That was his first inspection ? — That was his 
first inspection. 

18091. And is he still circuit inspector there ? — Not 
mine now. He is removed to another circuit in Bel- 
fast. 

18092. He was removed soon after that inspection? 
— Yes. 

18093. Your next inspection was by Mr. Kelly, the 
senior inspector ? — Yes. 

18094. In 1912 ?— Yes. 

18095. Then you say you were looking forward to 
promotion as soon as the amalgamation would be 
effective, and that was on the ground of increased 
m ™^ ers ? — On the ground of increased numbers. 

, *8996. Your previous reports would have given you 
th ?t Promotion with the increased numbers ? — Yes. 

18097. And what prevented you from getting that 
promotion? — Mr. Honan’s report. 


18098. Which lowered you to “ good ”?— -Which 
lowered me to “ good.” 

18099. And then the report in 1912 left you just in 
the same position ? — Just left me in the same position. 

18100. Now, you made an appeal against Mr. 
Honan’s report in 1911 ? — I did. 

18101. Tell us the circumstances of that appeal ?— 
Well, of course, I did not consider Mr. Honan’s report 
at all a fair one. 

18102. You made your appeal through your 
manager? — I made my appeal through my managers; 

I had three of them then. 

18103. Who were they? — George Allen, Esq., the 
Rev. George Hearne, of Ballywalter, and the Rev. 
Samuel Lyons. 

18104. And what was the result of the appeal — what 
happened ? — In May Mr. Dewar came. 

18105. The inspection was in J anuary ? — Yes. 

18106. When did your appeal go in? — Oh, im- 
mediately after I got the report back from Dublin. 

18107. When did the report reach you? — Well, it 
is dated the 23rd of February, 1911, and it would be 
shortly after that that it would reach me. 

18108. The 20th of January was the date of the 
examination? — The 20tli of J anuary was the date of 
the examination, and the report is dated the 23rd of 
February. 

18109. About a month after? — Yes, about a month 
after. 

18110. And your appeal went up on that date? — 
Well, immediately after this; say, two or three days. 

18111. After the 23rd of February? — Yes; as soon 
as I could prepare it. 

18112. And when did you get a reply? — I got no 
reply. 

18113. You got no reply ? — No ; there came a letter 
to the manager stating that the matter would be re- 
ferred to the inspector. 

18114. That was all you ever heard of it ? — That was 
all I ever heard about it till Mr. Dewar came into the 
school one morning and started examination. 

18115. When was that? — That was in May. 

18116. You heard nothing till Mr. Dewar came in 
to make an examination? — Nothing, only the com- 
munication to the manager. 

18117. What did Mr. Dewar say then ? — He did not 
say anything, but started to examine the amalgamated 
school. 

18118. What, technically, was the nature of that 
examination? — It seemed to be a thorough examina- 
tion. 

18119. Mr. Henly. — Examination or inspection, 
which ? — Examination. 

18120. The Chairman. — And was it your impression 
that he had been sent down as a result of your appeal 
to examine the school? — Well, that was my impres- 
sion, although I asked him was that the purport of 
the examination, but I was not answered. 

18121. He did not answer your question? — No; of 
course my private impression was, that that visit was 
the result of my appeal. 

18122. Now, about the amalgamation. Those two 
small schools amalgamated with your Tullycavey 
school were, I suppose, rather inferior to yours, were 
they not? — Well, they were not getting as good re- 
ports. 

18123. They were not as efficient? — Well, it is 
hardly fair for me to say that. 

18124. What is your impression? — Well— — 

18126. Mr. Coffey. — Well, they were not getting as 
good reports? — They were not getting as good reports 
as I was getting. 

18126. The Chairman. — The children were not of as 
good a quality as your children ? — I do not think so. 

18127. The Bishop of Ross. — It would be also desir- 
able to state the numbers from your own school and 
the numbers from those other schools. You told us 
that those schools were smaller than yours. You said 
your own school was about 38. How large was each of 
the smaller schools? — Well, one would be considerably 
under 20, and the other would be, perhaps, a little 
over 30. One was over 30 and the other was under 20. 

Q 2 
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18128. The. Chairman. — What happened to the 
teachers of the small schools ? — The teacher of the 
smaller of the two schools went to America. The 
teachers of the other came into my school, and they 
are in it still .... 

18129. The Bishop of Ross.— Did you bring with 
you all the children from your own school? — Prac- 
tically. 

18130. And those other children also came into the 
new amalgamated school 1 — Yes. 

18131. There was a new central building erected ? — 
Yes ; a new central building erected. 

18132. Mr. Kettle. — What were the distances? — 
Well, strangely enough, each of the old schools was 
exactly a mile from the new school. We had a circle, 
and we built in the centre. 

18133. The Chairman. — When you got your amal- 
gamated school established in the first year the quality 
of; the whole would not be as good as the quality of 
your original school at Tullycavey ? — It would not, 
and it was not as good as it is now, because I think I 
will get “very good” this year. That is my impres- 
sion. 

18134. Just after your amalgamation the quality 
was not quite so good as it had been before ? — Well, I 
would not say it was. 

18135. Mr. Harrison. — Did you suffer any loss in 
1900 by the new system of grading ? — I would not say 
•that I did, because they gave me the same salary. I 
do not complain of that at all. 

18136. Now, you say it is worthy of note that the 
report was first lowered as a rsult of inspection held 
on the 20th of January, 1911, exactly two months 
■before the amalgamation. What is the inference you 
draw from that ? — The inference I would draw from it 
is this — that inspectors were more severe when money 
was attached to the examination than when no money 
was attached to the examination; because I believe 
that my school was fully as well taught that year as 
ever it had been, and the children were quite as 
capable of making a good examination as ever they 
had been, and it was not likely that I would relax 
my efforts as a teacher on that crucial year when I 
was hoping for promotion. 

18137 . But I do not understand how you could have 
got promotion on that inspection when you had not 
got it before. You were in the same school? — I was 
in the same school, but I was going into a large school. 

18138. But then, would the back reports have 
counted? — Yes, they should have. 

18139. But you have told us just now that you 
understood from Dr. Starkie, and I think also that 
you said you had a letter from him saying that on 
those reports you would get your promotion to another 
grade as soon as the numbers allowed it ?— Yes ; there 
was nothing to prevent that. 

18140. Have you got that letter?— No, I have not 
got it with me. , , 

18141 . Was it a letter from Dr. Starkie telling you 
that on those reports, we will say, ending in 1906 
when you got three “ very goods ” running — that on 
those you could claim your promotion to the first 

grade as soon as the numbers would justify it? 

According to the rules of the Board, I could claim' it 
no matter whether Dr. Starkie said it or not. 

, 1 , 8142 - told us you had a letter?— I told you I 
had a letter It was not from Dr. Starkie, but it is 
a letter that I got from Mr. Dilworth. It was written 
to a clergyman who was well acquainted with Mr. 
Dilworth and it was a private letter, and therefore 
I did not bring it. 

Hikam J iPiuriHsojf.—I just want to B et 
the exact words of that. Can you eire us the exact 
words of what Mr. Dilworth said, or tell us as nearly 

“n * 0rdS 01 V ' h “‘ Mr - DilWOr ‘ h sai8 

I8M 4 . Well, just tell usl-He said that Mr 
William Anderson by hrs reports had earned special 
promotion m 1909, but it could not be granted to him 
owing to lack of average ; but that, he hoped, as s»n 

school W hi M ^ “M. or the amalgamated 

school, hie COSO would come up for consideration at 


once. That is as near as I can remember the words 
of the letter. 

18145. I thought you said something about “ If the 
reports were as good ” ? — No. 

18146. Mr. Harrison. — I understoood that those 
“very goods” would have a retrospective value as 
soon as your average had reached the limit ? — So they 
would, provided this report of Mr. Honan had not 
come in to bar that. 

18147. But then it is not retrospective. I under- 
stood that in 1909 you had established your claim to 
promotion as soon as the numbers went up ? — Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. — T hen I want to know why you did 
not get it. 

Mr. Henly. — I n Mr. Dilwoi-th’s evidence in refer- 
ence to special promotion, he says that for schools 
between 50 and 70 six consecutive “very good” re- 
ports and at least 15 years’ service are required. 

Mr. Harrison. — H ere are these six “very good” 
reports, and I want to know why ho did not get into 
the first grade. 

Mr. Henly. — B ecause he had not the average. 

18148. Mr. Harrison. — I understood that these 
would become operative as soon as the average went 
up. Then why did you not get the promotion? — Be- 
cause that “good” blotted out all my previous good 
service up to that. 

18149. Mr. Kettle. — T hat was the effect of the 
“ good ” at the end ? — The “ good ” at the end blotted 
out all my previous good reports. 

18150. Mr. Harrison. — I thought from the quota- 
tion of the letter of 1909 that you had established your 
claim to promotion perfectly irrespective of any sub- 
sequent report, directly you got the requisite average ? 
— I would have no complaint if that had been the 
effect; but that “good” blotted out all my previous 
good service. 

18161. Mr. Kettle. — Y ou were not acquainted with 
the rule governing special promotion until the pro- 
ceedings of this Committee were published? — No, I 
knew nothing about it. 

18152. Mr. Harrison. — A nd you applied? — Yes ; I 
applied to Dr. Starkie for promotion after getting 
the average in the new school, and here is Dr. Starkie’s 
reply to that : — “ Dear Sir — In reply to your letter of 
the 8th inst., I am instructed by the Resident Com- 
missioner to state that he has considered your appli- 
cation very carefully, and regrets that it is not 
possible to sanction your promotion to the first grade 
in the present year . Your claim will, however, be 
considered next year should you receive a “ very good ” 
report at the next inspection. The enclosures which 
you sent are returned herewith. I am, dear sir, yours 
faithfully — A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. To Mr. William 
Anderson.” Now yon see that that “good” report 
blotted out my previous record. 

18153. Yes; that was not quite clear. Now, per- 
haps, you will read to us that report which had so 
disastrous an effect— Mr. Honan’s report of 1911?— 
Yes, this is the original report. 

18154. Mr. Kettle. — This is the minute supplied to 
you? — Yes, Mr. Honan’s report. 

18155. Mr. Harrison. — W ill you read it? — Yes; but 
may I comment on it as I go along ? 

18156. You had better read it first? — Then I 
hope you will let me comment on it afterwards : — 
“ More thought and intelligence are needed in 
•the methods of conducting the school. Defects 

exist in the division of work, in the grouping 
of the standards, and in the methods of 
instruction. The work in the senior division 
especially consists too much in superintending, and 
in the hearing of lessons. There is too little instruc- 
tion of a connected nature affecting the mental 
development of the pupils. Reading lacks clearness 
enunciation, and there is no effort at expression, 
whilst oral answering is very defective. The pupils’ 
knowledge of arithmetic and geography is very 
mechanical ; but penmanship and drawing are, on the 
whole, ‘very good,’ and singing, sewing and drill' are 
efficiently taught. In general, an effort is needed to 
conduct the school on lines more consonant to the 
wishes and suggestions of the Commissioners. The 
division of the work between the principal and the 
junior assistant mistress is very uneven. The prim 
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cipal teaches 17 pupils on the rolls, and the junior 
assistant mistress 32 on the rolls. The time-table is 
not duly observed. At two separate times the work 
was differently arranged to time-table arrangements, 
and the grouping of the classes was at times very 
injudicious. There are four pupils enrolled in seventh 
and eighth standards (the principal teacher’s chil- 
dren), who work all day at the intermediate courses, 
but no arrangement for their employment appears on 
the time-table, though I recommended at last visit 
that such should appear. Again, the third standard 
was grouped with infants of the first and second for 
stick-laying, and infants of the first and second stan- 
dards were taken in same draft for reading, 
infants getting no instruction. The prescribed course 
in geography is not taught to junior division. The 
second standard went to map of world (no teacher in 
charge), and third to map of Ireland (junior assistant 
mistress in charge), but none of these pupils could 
tell how to know east or south. The instruction in 
both divisions of the school in geography is most 
mechanical.” 

18157. Mr. Coffey. — Had he never inspected your 
previous school? — No, sir. 

18158. But he speaks there of a previous visit? — 
That was in connection with the furnishing of the 
new school. 

18159. Mr. Harrison. — Have you got your Obser- 
vation Book? — I have not. 

18160. Do you happen to know what notes he put in 
the Observation Book at that particular visit? — I do, 
on that particular visit because it affected myself, 
and only myself. 

18161. Was it a long note in the Observation Book ? 
— No, it was not. My four children were working in 
the intermediate course, and no other children were 
reading that course at all only mine. They were 
taught French and Latin by a gentleman in the 
locality. I took them to his house in the evening, and 
their work during the day was regulated more or less 
by the amount of work this gentleman gave them in 
Latin and French; and the only attempt at keeping 
a time-table for those four children was this— that I 
sketched one on a slip of paper and pinned it to 
the wall where they were working, and did not enter 
it on the time-table of the school. 

18162. Had any of your previous reports, those of 
the last year and the year before, noticed any 
deficiencies in either reading or arithmetic? — Now, 
take the report of the previous year, I will read it. 

18163. Can you not answer the question — what was 
:said of reading and what was said of arithmetic, if 
•anything ? — Reading or arithmetic was not mentioned 
in either of the two previous years’ reports. 

18164. But you got “very good”? — I got “very 
.good.” 

18165. Yon wish now to make some comments on 
Mr. Honan’s reports ? — Yes. The first paragraph in 
Mr. Honan’s report says that I have not taught the 
■school with intelligence or success. Now, a strange 
thing about my previous report is that I think for 
the last seven or eight reports previous to that every 
inspector stated that I taught the school with intel- 
ligence and success. Now, here is a paragraph from 
the previous report, 1909. This is Mr. O’Connell’s 
report ; — “ The teacher of this school is capable and 
hard-working, and he conducts the school with intel- 
ligence and success.” 

18166. In what year was that ? — In 1909. I had no 
report in 1910. Well, then, in 1908 — “ The teacher of 
this school is energetic and efficient, and he discharges 
his duties with intelligence and success.” Then, 
1907— “This is a very well conducted school. The 
principal teacher is intelligent, energetic and efficient, 
and the progress of the pupils during the past year 
has been very satisfactory.” Then, 1906 — “The 
school is carefully conducted, and a high degree of 
proficiency has been reached.” That is from Mr. 
Dewar. Then Mr. Chambers, in 1905, says — “ As 
there are too many schools in the locality the attend- 
ance at this one continues small, although the pupils 
attend very regularly. Mr. Anderson is an ener- 
getic and conscientious teacher ; he makes careful pre- 
paration of his work, and is very zealous in the dis- 
charge of his duty.” 


18167. Now, that is the comment on the remark as 
to lack of intelligence ? — That is the comment on the 
remark as to lack of intelligence. 

18168. Now, what is the next point? — Well, that is 
about the time-table not being observed on two 
separate occasions. 

18169. Well, now about the time-table? — One of the 
occasions he refers to when he speaks of .the time- 
table not being duly observed was when, as he says, 
the second class were at the map of the world. Now, 
tho second class have no geography to learn whatever. 
18170-1. Mr. Coffey. — It is not in. their programme? — 
Yes, there is nothing in the programme, and my school, 
the old school, was a long, low building, with a ceiling 
8 feet 6 inches high, and the maps had to haug 
on that wall, and, therefore, where there was 
a di-aft circle in front of a map one might imagine 
that the children were at the map, unless they went 
and ascertained that they were not, but that 
they were at something else. My second class 
on that occasion were not at the map of the world at 
all. They were standing round in a draft circle 
opposite the map of the world learning tables, and the 
third class were standing round the map of Ireland, 
and those two points you see can be borne out 
from this fact, that the third class havo nothing to 
do with the map of Ireland whatever in the programme. 
The third class have nothing whatever to do with the 
map of Ireland in the programme; no part of the map 
of Ireland is laid down in their programme, and why 
should I send the children, especially when the inspector 
was sitting there, to the map of Ireland, when it was 
no part of their programme. 

18172. Mr. Harrison. — Your first answer was quite 
enough, when you simply told us that it was not in 
their programme? — Now, then, the next point? — If my 
memory serves me right there were two questions 
asked. There may have been more, and I would not 
say that there were not more questions, but I have 
only a remembrance of two, and one was “tho easiest 
way for me to get to London,” and “did you ever see 
water running up a hill.” 

18173. The Chairman. — Were those asked of the 
children that were standing opposite the map of the 
world or the map of Ireland ? — I do not think so. 

18174. Mr. Harrison. — Did the inspector, as a 
matter of fact, put any questions on geography to those 
two forms that were standing in a semi-circle opposite 
those two maps? — No. 

18175. He did not?— No. 

18176. How did he arrive at the conclusion that they 
did not know how to tell east and south without 
asking them some questions? — I do not know. 

18177. The Chairman. — He concluded they were 
learning geography because they were looking at the 
maps?— Because they were standing opposite. 

18178. Mr. Harrison. — And to whom did he put 
those questions that you have given us ? — He put them 
to the fourth class. 

18179. And then how did he arrive at the conclusion 
which he states m his report that the children could 
not tell how to know east or south? — I could not tell 
how Mr. Honan arrived at that piece of information. 

18180. You, at any rate, as far as you can remember, 
did not hear questions put to them? — I did not, as far 
as I remember. 

18181. Are there any other points? — Just that about 
the division of work between the principal and the 
junior assistant mistress. 

18182. What have you to say about that? — I had the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh standards, and I taught 
all the drawing of the whole school, and the drill of 
the whole school, and the writing of the whole school, 
so that there was not that line of demarcation that Mr. 
Honan points out between the work of the junior 
assistant mistress and my own, and I was responsible 
for the proficiency of the whole school, as everyone 
knows. 

18183. WeB, that he does nob deny; but I gather 
from that report that in his opinion your assistant 
mistress had more than her share of the teaching, and 
is not that what one would naturally conclude from 
the report? — Yes, that is the impression that the report 
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would leave upon one’s mind; but remember, I earned 
all the reports previous to that without the aid of a 
junior assistant mistress, and that was the first year 
I ever hud the aid of anyone only myself. 

18184. Had the numbers gone up? — No; excuse me, 

I had a workmistress up to that, but the workmistress 
resigned, and when she resigned then a junior assistant 
mistress was appointed. 

18185. The junior assistant was qualified to take a 
certain share?— She was a fully qualified teacher, not 
qualified only as a junior assistant, but fully qualified 
as a teacher. 

18186. Was she. trained?— No, she was classified, and 
acted as assistant before she came to me. 

18187. Does that conclude your comments on the 
report? — -Well, I think it does. I could go into it more 
minutely, but I do not wish to. 

18188. I think that has been full enough, has it not? 

18189. Are there any other points on which you 
wish to give us evidence, as you mentioned at the 
end of your precis — “ I am now prepared to answer 
questions on the present inspection system generally,” 
though I may say that we have had a very large 
amount of evidence upon that, but perhaps there may 
be some new light that you can throw on it?— -Well, I 
have written out two or three notes on the thing. 

18190. Perhaps you will give us the notes, but I do 
not need to put any questions. You may be able to 
tell us something that we had not before? — Very well, 

18191. Mr. Coffey. — What are your notes? — Well, 

I have a few hero that I would like to put before you. 

18192. Mr. Harrison.— Will you give them to us? 
— I will be very glad if you have patience to hear me. 

18193. The Chairman. — Wo want to hear what you 
have to say? — Well, I think it is not in the best 
interests of education in a circuit to move the inspectors 
bo often. 

18194. You have not had many changes. You had 
Mr. Chambers for three years and Mr. O’Connell three 
years? — Well, I am speaking now of the system 
generally. 

18195. This is not your own case?— No, it is only 
my impression of the system generally. 

18196. And the experience of your friends? — Yes, the 
experience of my friends coupled with my own. 

18197. Now will you go on? — It is impossible for an 
inspector to form any idea of the progress made during 
the past year in a school at his first inspection of the 
school. Now, I think I had experience of that in 
Mr. Honan’s visit. It was his first visit that I was 
pulled down on, or his first inspection I should say. 
An inspector should remain a number of years in the 
same circuit, and should bear his portion of the blame 
if his successor finds the organisation of the schools 
unsatisfactory. There should be frequent conferences 
between inspectors and teachers, especially when 
changes are made in the curriculum or new instructions 
issued to inspectors. There should not be a pretence 
of judging a school by inspection when really judging 
by the result of a perfunctory examination. I think 
that if a class was examined in any subject that 
examination should be a thorough one, as far as 
that subject goes, on the easy parts of the programme, 
as well as the difficult parts of that particular subject. 
The proficiency of a class should not be condemned 
until the teacher is afforded an opportunity of examin- 
ing the class in the presence of the inspector on the lines 
on which the subject has been taught by the teacher. 
I also think in junior standards the tests in arithmetic 
should not consist chiefly of problems. I think it is 
most important that the mechanical part of the subject 
should be thoroughly mastered in these standards, and 
much time must be devoted to this. 

18198. Mr. Kettle. — What is the mechanical part? — 
What I mean by the mechanical part is the mechanical 
part as distinguished from problems, for example, giv- 
ing say a third class child a number of figures to 
multiply by .19 — that is mechanical work. That is 
mechanical. But then it would be a problem if you 
were to make a statement and leave the child to draw 
some conclusion as to what the operation was to be. 


18199. Mr. Coffey. — You are speaking of the 
importance of teaching them accuracy?— Yes, I like to 
have accuracy in multiplication, division, and so on, 
thoroughly grounded in the children before thoy begin 
to work problems. I have no hesitation in saying that 
we "et over 90 per cent, of the answers correct out 
of all the questions that we give in arithmetic. The 
mechanical part of the subject should bo thoroughly 
mustered in these standards, and much time must be 
devoted to this. Questions should not bo given beyond 
the work recorded in the progress book. Where the 
methods of instruction are prescribed for a teacher, 
and be follows these methods conscientiously, he should 
not be held responsible for the result of the inspection. 
The teacher should be allowed considerable freedom in 
the oi'ganisation of his school. There should be some 
satisfactory Court of Appeal in case of disputes be- 
tween teachers and inspectors. 

18200. The Chairman. — That is the end of your 
notes?— That is the end of my notes. That last note 
about a satisfactory Court of Appeal deals with a 
matter that the teachers feel rather sore upon. 

18201. Mr. Kavanagh. — I see, that in 1910 there 
was no inspection? — No, sir. 

18202. What was the reason of that, can you tell 
me? — I could not. 

18203. It is not usual to omit inspection for one 
year? — Well, it may arise in this way, that they may 
be changing the times at which which inspectors hold 
examinations. 

18204. I have never noticed it.. Supposing that your 
increment had depended on that third year, 1910, you 
would have been entitled to the mark of the previous 
year, the “very good” of the previous year? — I doubt 
that. 

18205. You do not think so?— I do not think so. I 
may be wrong, hut I am afraid not. 

18206. But your increment might have depended on 
that year? — It might; it is quite possible. 

18207. Do you mean to say you would have been 
penalised because there was no inspection that year? — 
Well, I am afraid so. Now that I have seen part of 
the evidence upon what is necessary to get promotion. 

I think so. I would not have known then that it 
would be likely to penalise me, hut now I believe it 
would. 

18208. I should have thought that you could have 
claimed that the merit mark of the last year should 
hold good? — Well, I cannot say definitely, but I believe 
not. That is my impression. 

18209. And you would have to wait till the next 
year, till they had an inspection, before your increment 
would be awarded? — I am afraid so. 

18210. That is very strange? — I think that I am right 
in saying that.- 

18211. You say that you are in favour of conferences 
between inspectors and teachers. Are there any such 
conferences at the present time? — No, not any. I wish 
to mention specially on that, and I think it would be 
worth while taking it down, the way I would like to 
have the conferences. 

18212. That is just what wo want to hear? — Well, an 
inspector in going about from school to school will see 
something remarkably well done in one school; he will 
see some particular part of the programme remarkably 
well done by a teacher who has a special adaptability 
for teaching that subject. If the inspector then came 
to my school, and saw that I was not teaching that 
subject nearly as well as this other teacher he would 
say to me in a friendly way : “I saw the subject taugbt 
in such and such a way with great success. N°w, 
would it not be worth your while to make a trial m 
teaching in the same way?” In that way the inspectors 
could help the teachers greatly. Then, if at certain 
intervals the inspector were to gather tho toacners 
together, and to talk over these particular subjecs, 
and let everyone put forth what lie considered the o 
methods of teaching the particular subjects, they cou 
have a friendly discussion on the matter, and in taa 
way I think we could benefit tho children commute 
to our care, and further the interests of education i° 
our laud. That is what I mean by conferences. 
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18213. Would it be possible to get the teachers 
together iu any one place for such a conference? — 1 am 
6uro the teachers would be very glad to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. 

18214. Within a circuit? — Yes. I know the teachers 
of a neighbouring association to my own invited an 
inspector to a conference of this kind, and I went out 
of my own district altogether in order to be present at 
that meeting, in order to try and benefit by it, but the 
inspector did not come. 

18215. But there are 400 schools in each circuit on 
the average, and if you had 400 men assembled do you 
think it would be a conference that would work ? — Well, 
it might not be possible to have the whole 400 assemble. 

18216. You would have smaller conferences? — I would 
have, say, three different centres; as it would hardly 
be possible to get all tho teachers of a circuit to one 
centre. 

18217. The Chairman. — That would be about 140 
teachers at each? — Yes. 

18218. Mr. Kavanagh. — And would the teachers like 
those conferences? — I have no doubt about it. 

18219. It would bring you closer in touch with the 
inspector? — It would bring us closer in touch with the 
inspector, and would give us an insight into what the 
inspector would require of us, and then, again, it would 
enable us in a friendly way to discuss educational 
matters. 

18220. Do you ever have conferences amongst your- 
selves, the teachers? — We do. 

18221. In a circuit? — Well, we have a largo associa- 
tion, and we generally have papers read at those 
meetings on educational matters, and a discussion 
follows, so it partakes practically of the nature of a 
conference. 

18222. That is within the circuit? — Yes. 

18223. I do not mean your association? — Oh, no, it 
has nothing to do with the association ; it is in our own 
town of Newtownards. 

18224. You complain of the way that inspectors are 
moved about. How many years do you think it would 
take an inspector to get to know his district? — It would 
take him three or four years at least to get to know 
his own district. 

18225. They are not left in a district very long? — 
Just when they get to know the district they are 
removed from it. Then about that Court of Appeal, 
perhaps somebody might ask mo a question on that. 

18226. We havo heard a great deal about appeals. 
You havo no confidence in appeals at the present time? 
— None whatever, because I do not know a single case 
where an appeal has been successful, nor have I heard 
•of a single case where an appeal was successful. 

18227. The teachers are simply afraid of being 
penalised on account of having appealed — would that be 
your opinion? — It is; I am afraid I was. 

18228. How would you suggest that the appeal should 
be heard? — By an inspector or a man appointed for 
the purpose who was in no way connected with the 
•circuit in which the appeal was mad©, or with the 
inspectors of the circuit— -an independent man of some 
kind. 

18229. That is a kind of referee? — As a kind of 
referee, and if that was thought too narrow a 
Commissioner or some other man should accompany 
him; but, of course, I would not suggest that a Commis- 
sioner should accompany him. 

18230. You are speaking of an appeal against the 
report of an inspector? — An appeal against an inspection 
such as mine was when I felt aggrieved, unless there 
was some referee that I had confidence in to appeal to. 
Of course, I need not say that I have no confidence in 
the present mode of procedure. I have not. 

18231. The Chairman. — And' the referee might be one 
of the officials of the Board or an outsider? — I think he 
should be something to correspond to what our old head 
inspectors were. 

18232. A higher official of the Board? — A higher 
official, but not in connection with the circuit. 

18233. Not in connection with the circuit, but he 
might be a higher official? — A higher official. 


18234. Such as chief inspector? — A chief inspector. 

18235. I did not know whether you were suggesting' 
somebody outside the system altogether or not?— I 
think it would be a good idea to have somebody outside 
the system to accompany him. 

18236. Mr. Coffey. — What time of the school year 
did Mr. Honan visit and examine your school when he 
reduced your mark? — January, just after the Christmas 
holidays, a short time after tho Christmas holidays. 

18237. And your summer holidays are in July? — 
Yes. 

18238. So you would have the school year for August, 
September, October, November and December, about 
five months’ work? — No, excuse me, Mr. Coffey, I let 
you go there, but you were wrong. My holidays were 
in September, so that I was five weeks off then, and I 
was two weeks off at Christmas, and then immediately 
after that, the week following that-, I think it was, that 
my inspection took place. 

18239. Then you had resumed for a week or two after 
the Christmas holidays? — Yes, I was weeks off you 
see, and the inspection was ou the 20th. 

18240. It required some explanation, how a very high 
record of work should be upset by the visit of the 
inspector? — Yes, and I have a good record since I 
became a teacher. 

18241. Were you one of the teachers in the Belfast 
circuit who signed the memorial? — I was not, because 
I was not lowered till the memorial was signed, or I 
would have been. 

18242. What was your idea as to whether each school 
should have its own school year? — Well, with the 
present mode of iuspeetion every school should have 
its own school year. 

18243. What would the advantage be? — Well, then, 
an inspector would get a year’s work to estimate. That 
would be an advantage, and the sole advantage. 

18244. You think that the present system, by which 
an inspector is at liberty to go into a school and inspect 
it, and award his mark at the end of two or three 
months, is bound to lead to injustice? — I do. It is. 

18245. There is- another point that struck me in your 
evidence, in which I thought there was a great deal of 
substance, that the present system ie half examination 
and half inspection? — Yes. 

18245a. You think it should be either examination 
or inspection? — Yes. 

18246. And if there is examination of a class that 
examination should be thorough? — Yes. We object to 
an inspector walking into a class and asking a couple 
of questions, and then going away and basing his 
report on the answers to those couple of questions. 

18247. Without a thorough examination ?— Yes, 
without a thorough examination. If we are going to 
have inspection let us have it; if we are going to have 
examination let it be thorough. 

18248. You think (and I think there is a great deal 
in it) that if an inspector examines a class and finds 
that they are not answering well, it would be right 
that the teacher should be called on to examine the 
class himself? — On that particular subject. 

18249. And show how the children can acquit them- 
selves? — Yes. 

18250. Because you consider it not only possible, but 
probable, that the children without consideration would 
fail to give satisfactory answers to out-of-the-way 
questions asked by some inspectors? — Yes_; and in order 
to do away with the strained relations between 
inspectors and teachers, in order that there might be 
harmony, in the interests of the children, I think that 
so much of our salary should not depend upon a snatch 
visit that an inspector makes to our school. 

18251. The Bishop of Ross. — You said just now that 
you would wish to have either thorough inspection or 
thorough examination. Which of the two do you prefer 
yourself? — Well, I do not mind very much. If an 
inspector goes to examine on a subject, say, like 
arithmetic, it would not be necessary to examine the 
whole curriculum or the whole programme, but if he 
makes an examination on arithmetic, let it be one that 
would satisfy both him and the teacher, that the work 
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is either done or is not done. That is what I mean by 
a thorough examination. But I object to an inspection 
of a class, giving only one, or perhaps two, absurd 
questions, and then basing a report on that. 

18252. Mr. Kettle. — Give us a specimen of what you 
call absurd questions? — I think I have done so already, 
such as asking a child in fourth standard, “ The easiest 
way for me to get to London.” 

18253. Mr. Kavanagh. — Was there any answer to 
that? — I do not think so. 

18254. The Bishop of Ross.— You think there is very 
little use in teaching a small child the principles on 
which the addition table is based. A child must learn 
the addition table by constant repetition?—! believe 
that, and I am thorough believer in it. 

18255. And also the multiplication table has to be 
learned by constant repetition? — It cannot bo done in 
any other way. That is my experience. 

18256. Yes; so that the child will get to associate 
those numbers till they absolutely become mechanical 
to him? — Yes. 

18257. And at that particular stage you do not_ think 
those subjects should be used to develop the intelligence 
of the child in the higher sense of the word? — Well, I 
would not say that they could not be used to develop 
the intelligence. 

18258. But you would not think they are the best 
subjects for the purpose? — No. 

182S9. But you would not compare them with reading 
for developing a child’s intelligence at that early stage? 
— I would not. 

18260. Of course, later on, when they advance in 
arithmetic, you would wish them to know and under- 
stand the principles? — Certainly, whenever they are 
expert at the various processes. 

18261. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — It would tend to 
prevent misunderstanding if no entry were made in 
tho observation, book without the inspector having a 
talk with the teacher about the subject of the proposed 
observation. Do you agree with that?— I believe it 
would prevent a good deal of misunderstanding, because 
most inspectors do not allow us to see the observation 
book until they leave, and then we find something like 
this written in it : — “ The teachers are to talk so much 
for the pupils.” That is a paragraph in mine. 

18262. The Chairman. — What is that? — “The teachers 
are to talk so much for the pupils. ” 

18268. What does that mean? — X don’t know. 

18264; Mr. Coffey. — Is that a paragraph in your 
observation book? — That is a paragraph in my observa- 
• tion book. 

18265. Mr. Henly. — Does he mean that the teachers 
are not to talk so much? — I do not know. I have never 
been able to ascertain. Another paragraph was this 
“ School Account Books are to be backed with clean 
brown paper.” 

18266. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You were speaking of 
appeals, and you' were also saying that so much ought 
not to depend upon the inspector’s report. If your 
•increment and promotion did not depend on the 
Inspector’s report the necessity for an appeal would 
be very largely done away with? — It would. 

18267. Mr. Henly. — Now, with reference to those 
conferences that you spoke about. Have you any 
experience yourself of the benefit to be derived from 
them? — No, only so far as the tc-achers rre concerned, 
because I have never been at a conference where an 
inspector was present. 

18268. Then it ie only your view on the subject. It 
is only theoretical? — That is all. 

18269. Now, there was attention drawn to the fact 
that you had -got no inspection in 1910. Are you aware 
of Rule 66, which states that when the inspectors are 
able to report that a school is in a very efficient state 
it is hot necessary to make a detailed inspection every 
year. Would not that rule be sufficient to account for 
the fact that you had ho inspection in 1910 — you were 
after getting six “very goods,” and therefore your 
school must be considered to have been in a highly 
efficient state? — Yes, but I never knew an instance. 


18270. But answer the question, Would not that rule 
be sufficient to account for the fact that you had no 
inspection in 1910?— Probably it might. 

18271. The Chairman.— Then would the previous 
mark be repeated?— I am afraid not. 

Then how about increment — would uob increment 
not count for that vacant year — would tho teacher be 
penalised? 

Mr. Henly. — I do not think so. 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — It says that a detailed in- 
spection would not be necessary, and, therefore, it 
does not do away with tho necessity for an inspection, 
but it is only necessary for the inspector to satisfy 
himself by inspection, and inspection alone, that the 
school has not gone down in any degree. 

Mr. Henly. — The inspector is supposed to visit three 
times in the year, but we have evidence apart from that 
rule that the inspectors have been requested to con- 
centrate on the inefficient schools. 

18272. The Chairman. — I want to know how it would 
practically work with regard to promotion ajid incre- 
ment. You have no information about that? — I am 
not able to give you any, sir. 

The Chairman. — That question lias never been raised. 
18273. Mr. Henly. — I think not. Mr. Honan came 
to you in 1911. The point has been raised that the 
pupils that you then had were a mixture from three 
schools? — Yes. 

18274. And they could not be all as good material as 
when you were getting all the “very goods." Was that 
the fact? — No. 

18275. "Why not? — Because it was still iu the same 
school and under the same conditions that Mr. Honan 
inspected. 

18276. He marked in the same school before the 
amalgamation with the same pupils getting the same 
teaching? — Yes. 

18277. And that was teaching which has been 
characterised in these reports as being intelligent? — 
Yes. 

18278. And you have been mentioned as competent, 
efficient, industrious, and a number of other epithets, 
of which you may pretty well be proud. Did Mr. 
Honan in any way discuss with you this report here? — 
No, not in any way. 

18279. Did you find him helpful to you in auy way 
in order to remove defects from your school? — Certainly 
not. 

18280. For instance, when ho said, “ More thought 
and intelligence are needed in the method of conducting 
the school,” could you tell from that what he was 
aiming at? — No. 

18281. Nor was it explained to you? — No, it was not; 
I thought my school was conducted intelligently. 

18282. Then, again, “ Defects exist in the division 
of the work, in the grouping of the standards, and in 
the method of instruction.” Is that correct? — The- 
standards were grouped properly together. 

18283. You are aware that the Commissioners profess 
to give freedom of organisation of the school? — Yes. 

. 18284. Can you reconcile that rule as to freedom of 
organisation with defects of grouping being referred to 
by the inspector and those defects not pointed out?— 
Certainly not; I cannot reconcile them at all, and I 
have said that hero in my general evidence. 

18285. ‘ ‘ There is too little instruction of a connected 
nature affecting the mental development of tho pupils. 
What does that refer to? — I do not know, because each 
of the other inspectors commended me for drawing 
out the intelligence of the pupils and developing it. 

18286. And you were about that time expecting the 
amalgamation of these three schools, with increased 
numbers and a prospect of promotion? — Yes. 

18287-8. And therefore I presume that we may take it 
that you were working at your dead level best. He says 
that “ At two separate times the work was differently 
arranged to the time-table, and the grouping of the 
dasses was at times very injudicious.” Had that 
time-table been submitted in accordance with the rules 
- to the inspector ? — Yes, it had. 
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18289. And approved by him? — Yes, it had been; 
it was the time-table that I taught under for years. 

18290. Without alteration? — Yes. 

18291. Had it been sent a short time previously to 
the inspector for his approval? — Yes. 

18292. And approved by him? — Mr. O’Connell 
approved of it. 

18293. And then it was a case of Mr. Honan objecting 
to Mr. O’Connell’s arrangement? — Yes. 

18294. Now, with regard to the Court of Appeal which 
you refer to, you say, first, that you appealed against 
that inspection? — I did. 

18295. And that you know of no cases in which an 
appeal ever succeeded? — Yes. 

18296. Have you never heard of any toucher gaining 
anything by appealing? — I heard of a teacher gaining 
an increment, but I never heard of a teacher getting 
his mark raised, never; and the mark is even of more 
importance to the teacher than the money attached to 
tlfc mark. 

18297. I quite agree with you in that; the money is 
a mere secondary thing? — The money in my case \vas 
a secondary thing, because I earned as fine reports 
when there was no money held out to me. 

18298-9. It has been given in evidence here that the 
mark of a school should be determined by the permanent 
aspects of the school, and the permanent aspects of the 
school depend on the character of the teacher. 
Now, that evidence has been given on very 
high authority. Was that regulation compl-ed 
with in your ease? — Certainly not, or I would have 
got “very good” still. 

18300. You believe that the character of your school 
has been unaltered? — I do. 

18301. And I suppose I may say without- any 
flattery that your character did not undergo any change 
for the worse? — I do not think so. 

18302. And yet notwithstanding your appeal, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the permanent aspects 
of your school remain unchanged, still you got nothing 
from the appeal? — No, nothing. 

18303. So that while the arrangements that have 
been made by the Commissioners are in some respects 
satisfactory, the administration of those arrangements 
does not seem to be satisfactory? — It is not satisfactory 
to the teachers at all. 

18304. Mr. Coffey. — Is it your experience that the 
observation book is not of very great value to the 


teacher? — It is, because the observations put in the 
observation book are not calculated to assist us in the 
work of our schools. 

18305. Then ic is your experience that the observa- 
tion book is not of any particular value at all to the 
teacher? — Yes, that is my experience. 

18306. And I suppose if it were abolished you would 
not find that you had suffered an irreparable loss? — 
Well, if it had been abolished in my case I would 
have suffered no loss whatever. 

18307. Well, with regard to those conferences, do you 
think, so long as a teacher’s increment depends On an 
inspector’s report, and that the inspector has that 
considerable control over the teacher, you could have 
any free exchange of opinion between the teachers and 
the inspectors? — Certainly not. 

18308. Would there not be a complete lack of 
freedom ? — Yes. 

18309. So that under the present system those con- 
ferences would be without any value? — Without any 
value. 

18310. So you had in view some change of system 
when you advocated that? — Yes, I had. 

18311. His Lordship illustrated that point about 
concentrating on the mechanical processes in 
arithmetic. Does not the explanation that you gave 
apply to some extent also to the teaching of reading 
to young children 1 — Yes, of course, it does. 

18812. Of course, the reading of children at the 
beginning is almost mechanical? — Of course, it cannot 
be anything but mechanical. 

18313. Later on in the higher standards you expect 
more? — In the higher standards we explain the language 
and draw out the child’s intelligence. For example, 
in the last lesson that I gave in reading we had these 
words, “standing on the prow of the boat,” and I asked 
the children what was meant by prow, and a little fellow 
said it was the bow of the boat. I followed that up 
by asking for an instance where that word “bow” was 
pronounced differently, and had a different meaning, 
and after a little thought he pointed to a little girl in 
front of him and said, “that bow in that girl’s hair.’*' 
Well, I thought that I was developing the intelligence 
of that boy in that way. When the mechanical 
difficulties are got over then you can develop the 
intelligence. 


FORTIETH DAY.— WEDNESDAY, JULY 23rd, 1913. 

At 23, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

"Present: — Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman); The Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d. ; 
Bishop of Ross ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d. ; Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneage 
E. B. Harrison, b.a. ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter McMurrougb Kavanagh, d.l.; 
Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary . 


Mr. John A. Gregg, Principal of Sydenham National School, Belfast, examined. 


18317. You are principal of Sydenham National 
School? — Yes, 

18315. And before you became principal of Syden- 
ham you were principal of Ballydrain? — Yes; Bally- 
drain, Comber, County Down. 

18316. Now, had you any school before Ballydrain? 
Yes, I was teacher for two years at Barnamaghery, 
in the Downpatrick district, near Saintfield. I was 
principal of that school, and I have been all my life 
as principal, ever since I began to teach. 

18317. You have been principal during all your 
years of service ? — Yes. 


18318. When did you begin ? — I began service in 
1891. 

1831,9. First in Barnamaghery? — Yes; for two yearsi 
and nine months. 

18820. And then you went to Ballydrain, near 
Comber ? — Yes. 

18321. How long were you there ? — 11 years and 
9 months. 

18322. And in that school the average was under 
70?— Yes, under 70; scarcelv up to it; some years it 
did reach 70. 
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18323. The character of your reports in Ballydrain 
was “very good”?— Yes; from 1901 to 1906, in- 
clusive, “very good,” “excellent,” “good,” “very 
good,” “very good,” “very good.” 

18324. Were you at Ballydrain when the new system 
was introduced?— Yes, I was in it in 1894. While I 
was in Barnamaghery School Mr. Skeflington, the in- 
spector, mentioned me specially in the Blue Book, in 
the 68rd Report for the year 1896-7. He mentioned 
my work. 

18325. Mr. Henly.— Read what he says, please?— 
{Reads extract from report of Commissioners.) That 
is on page 133 of the 63rd Report of the Commis- 
sioners, the appendix to the 63rd Report. 

18326. The Chairman.— In your precis you say that 
on the consolidation of the salaries you were an inter- 
grade between first and second grade, but under the 
old system you were a first class teacher. In 1900 your 
position was changed? — Yes. 

18327. Will you explain it to us briefly ? — Well, 
when the salaries were consolidated I was not high 


enough to get into first grade. 

18328. Your attendance was not high enough? — No; 
the average of the consolidation of my salary for the 
preceding three years was not high enough to admit 
me into the first grade, but allowed me to be between 
the top of the second grade and the bottom of the first 
grade. 

18329. The Chairman. — That is what you mean by 
inter-grade? — It was commonly called “inter-grade,” 
and that was the official name given to those teachers. 

18830. While you were at Ballydrain you were pro- 
moted? — I was promoted to first grade, and received 
an increment. 

. 18831. And your report that year was only “ good ” ? 
— Only “ good.” I was reduced from “ excellent ” to 

“ good.” 

18332. By Mr. Chambers? — Yes ; the first visit of 
Mr. Chambers to me. 

18333. But in spite of that you got your increment ? 

■ — Yes. The three, marks are “very good,” “excel- 
lent,” and “ good,” and I did not require three “ very 
goods.” 

.. 18334. We know that? — In 1906 I received the final 
increment of this grade on the three previous years’ 
reports. It was in the beginning of 1906 that I took 
up duties at Sydenham. 

18335. Then you give your Ballydrain reports: — 
1901, “very good”; 1902, “excellent”;' 1903, 

“ good,” ; and then follow three “ very goods ” to 1906, 
and on those three “ very goods” you got your last 
increment ? — Yes. 

18386. Now, will you proceed? — When I took up 
duties in Sydenham the school was in a very bad state, 
as is shown by the reports, and from the opinion of 
the inspector, who characterised it as the “ worst 
school in the district, if not the worst in Ireland.” 

18337. Where did he state that? — Privately to me 
when I wrote to Mr. Chambers. It was in the same 
district as Ballydrain, and I wroto to him asking him 
what kind of a school it was, and he wrote that in 
reply to me. 

18338. Mr. Heni.y.— Have you that letter?— I have 
not that letter, unfortunately. 

18339. The Chairman. — Then you say you decided 
to change ?— However, as I could get no further pro- 
motion in Ballydrain I decided to change in the hope 
of gaining first of first grade. I then came to Syden- 
ham. Mr. Chambers held the annual inspection of 
Sydenham when I was just six weeks in the school, 
ile stated— The discipline, which was extremely bad 
under the late principal, is now satisfactory. How- 
ever, as the children are now attentive to their work, 

I have no doubt that the improvement in the pro- 
ficiency will soon be as great as that already effected 
in the discipline. 

18340 What was the number of children in Syden- 
ham School when you went to it?— The average for 
the year ending 1905, when I arrived, was 98 and 
the percentage of attendance was 58 per cent. ’ The 
average for all Belfast is always about 75 to 76, and 
the percentage of attendance at that time at Syden- 
ham was 58 per cent, for the year. When Mr. 
Chambers visited the school as inspector ho used to 
go- round, as he told me himself, he had to run round 
by the back, and run as fast as he could to count the 


children when he wanted to check the rolls. That was 
the school that I entered into and where I am now. 

18341. What is your number now ? — The number on 
the roll at the present time is 180. 

18342. And what is your average attendance ?— My 
attendance average for the past fortnight was 145, and 
the percentage of attendance 82 per cent., that is 6 
per cent, higher than the average of Belfast. Mr. 
Chambers was removed from the district then on his 
promotion to senior inspector. I have quoted his 
opinion of the first six weeks of my work in Sydenham, 
and he knew the previous history of the school, and 
also my capabilities as a teacher, from his previous 
visit to Ballydrain National School. 

18343. Now, will you give the reports of Sydenham 
before you became principal ? — They were “ fair,” 
“fair,” “good,” “middling,” “fair.” 

18344. Mr. Chambers had given it the mark “fair ” 
in 1905, before you arrived? — Yes. 

18345. Then you speak of how you entered on your 
duties?— Yes; I entered on my duties with zeal and 
enthusiasm. I organised a Workmen’s Committee, 
and in three months raised locally a sum of £20. 

18346. Who was the manager of Sydenham? — The 
Rev. W. J. Fawcett. The school is in connection 
with Strand Presbyterian School, a small church. 

18347. Do you mean to say that you had to provide 
money for the upkeep of the school? — No.; I do not 
mean to say that, but that money was raised locally 
by that Committee. 

18348. For what ? — To improve the school, as it was 
in a very bad state. 

18349. It was for the upkeep and equipment of the 
school? — Yes. But I should say that just before I went 
there Mr. Fawcett, out of the Church funds, had ex- 
pended over £40 in providing new closets, &c. 

18350. Does that particular Church regard itself as 
responsible for the upkeep of that school ? — Yes ; it 
still pays the ground rent, and pays for the cleaning 
of the school, and everything in connection with it at 
present, and has done it, and is still doing it. 

18351. Is any expense thrown on you for the upkeep 
of the school? — None whatever in this particular case. 
At Easter, 1906, we expended the £20 on materials 
and school requisites; the tradesmen of the district 
who had children at the school giving me their ser- 
vices free, and making improvements during the Easter 
recess. After one year’s work Mr. M’Connell in- 
spected, and stated (on the 14tli of March, 1907) — 
“ The condition of this school has considerably im- 
proved during the past year, and still further progress 
may be expected under the present capable and hard- 
working teachers.” His merit mark was “good.” 
18352. That was following “fair”? — Following 
“ fair.” In the following year, 1908, Mr. Dewar in- 
spected, on the 27th of January, and gave “good.” 
His report contained the following remarks : — “ The 
teachers are energetic and assiduous, but they should 
give much more thought to the mode of conducting 
their school, so that their own efforts may be as effec- 
tive as possible. The instruction is rather mechani- 
cal.” I pointed out to Mr. Dewar the former state of 
the school. 

18353. You had only been there a year and a half ? 
— At that time I had been there two years. I pointed 
out to him the former state of the school and the efforts 
I had made to improve it, but he did not seem to give 
this much consideration. By the way, I may say 
that when I spoke to him about the state of the school 
he said- — “ You do not seem to give any credit to the 
inspectors that they know about these things from the 
note-books of their predecessors.” In March, 1909, 
Mr. O’Connell again inspected, and again gave 
“good,” and in his report he stated — “This school is 
overcrowded at present, and the work of instruction 
is, consequently, carried on under difficulties. Under 
the circumstances the teachers discharge their duties 
with fidelity and success. The children work quietly 
and steadily, and the school-room and premises are 
cleanly kept.” 

18354. Does that overcrowding still continue? — Yes, 
it does; but it was that year and the previous year, 
1907, at the end of it or the beginning of the next, 
that we made a move to get a new school. 
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18355 • There has been a efiort to get u new school? 

^*?8356. But there are difficulties with the Board? 
Yes. We have overcome these difficulties, and the new 
Knildina is being now started. 

18357* They raised £2,700 for that? — £2,800. 

18358 Where is that building to be placed?— It is 
to be placed down in the fields not very far from 
Victoria Park. It is down towards .Hollywood— 
towards the Hollywood direction. In this same year, 
1909, I had an incidental visit in May Horn Mr. 


lyuj, i „ , „ . vpd ..... t am pleased special attention to order and discipline, so mat dub 

?"£, SLS. teaiins n. of an eftecti™ tmto I"; “™ a «fJS& Si'JSSw.S,?. 


18372. You simply made a communication to Dr. 
Clarke? — Yes; I wrote to Dr. Clarke. 

18373. The word “appeal” is rather misleading, 
because I took it to be a formal appeal It was not 
a formal appeal, but it was an appeal all the same, 
because Mr. Dewar was sent to me. 

18374. You got this Commissioner to secure a ie- 
inspection? — Yes. , 

18375. And then Mr. Dewar was sent down for that 
re-inspection ?— Yes ; and the following is the style of 
notes lie made in the Observation Book:— “Hay 
ipecial attention to order and discipline, so that the 


to note that tlie teaching .. — - - 

Miss Browne gave a very good reading lesson and the 
pupils showed facility in imitating her style. Miss 
Christy taught drawing well to the senior infants, 
and secured good execution. Drawing was also very 
carefully taught to the senior pupils by the prin- 
cipal.” 


necessary noise always interferes with the effectiveness 
of the teacher’s efforts.” 

18376. He came at 11.55 and stayed till 3.10 ?— Yes. 
I have all liis observations here; not a word was 
written with regard to the general efficiency or a word 
of praise given to encourage ; he left nothing but a 


18959 In 1910 yon had your fourth inspection? — series of pin-pricks, which were in no manner 
In 1910 my fourth inspection in Sydenham School was any educational value, and the teachers felt much dis- 
carried out by Mr. Franklin, a junior inspector un- couraged. 

attached, and he also awarded the school “ good, ” and 18377. Can you illustrate that by referring to his-, 
he wrote in the Observation Book— “ General pro- observations ?— Yes, those that I have just read out— 
ficiency is satisfactory, the proficiency rising some- ,, p av special attention to order and discipline.” No. 

time to ‘ very good ’ — for instance, the handwriting 2 W as “ Move progress should be shown in needle- 

and some of the reading. The written work is gener- work . thc ma t er ial might be somewhat finer, and the 
ally exceedingly neat, but I think more time might stitches finer and neater. In button-holes special care- 
be given to composition in senior standards. Mr. ig requ i r(X i. Specimens are rather coarse and un- 
Franklin, in his report on that inspection stated— even >> j may say in connection with that, that we 
“This school would be marked ‘very good’ were it not had a visit f rom Miss Lee, tho needlework organiser,, 
that tho written work of the seniors does not reach a somet i mes previously, and she was very much pleased 
satisfactory standard. On the whole, the school work witl) t i 10 needlework. Miss Leo had pointed out to the 


is systematically conducted, and the general training 
of the children is satisfactory.” The noting in the 
Observation Book and the report on the same inspec- 
tion did not agree. 

18360. In what respect?— The Observation Book 
stated— “The general proficiency is satisfactory; the 
proficiency rising sometimes to very good.” 

18361. And he only gave you “ good ”?— Yes. 

18362. And your meaning is that the observations 
in the Observation Book seein to point to your getting 
the mark “ very good,” whereas you only got “ good ’ ? 
—Yes. The point is that he says the school would be 
marked "very good” were it not that the mitten work 
of the seniors does not reach a satisfactory standard, 
although ho says in the Observation Book—" General 
proficiency is satisfactory, the proficiency sometimes 
rising to ‘very good’ — for instance, the handwriting 
and some of the reading.” 

18363. You say the noting and the report did not 
agree ?— Yes ; and as I did not consider myself fairly 
treated I decided to appeal. 

18364. You appealed through your manager?— No, 
sir, I did not; I appealed through the influence of a 
Commissioner. 


teacher in charge of the needlework not to use such 
fine cloth as she was doing, but Mr. Dewar said the 
cloth was too coarse. The organiser said fine cloth 
should be used for senior class needlework, but for 
•young children the cloth should be coarse and the 
stitches somewhat long, and wc were following the 
advice of the expert, and Mr. Dewar found fault with 
it-. 

18378. Have you any other example? — Yes : — 

“ Don’t have too much grammar work done on paper. 
Aim at teaching, so that the pupils will thoroughly 
grasp the instruction. Never stop a child when 
answering a question; let the answer be wrong or 
right, encourage the child to complete his answer, 
and then the correction will afford the teacher an 
opportunity of impressing the correct answer on the 
pupils memory and mind. Never allow pupils to 
write with short pencils. Short pencils induce wrong: 
methods of holding the pencil or pen. Take care and 
do not read too long example passages for pupils, 
especially those in the junior classes. — E. P. Dewar- 
24/ 10/ ’10.” Those were ' his observations on the 
appeal inspection. On that day he walked through- 
the school observing trivialities and magnifying them. 

18365. I want you to explain that statement. Is ’t joked w ith the pupils, and I would not have- 

not the regular system to make your appeal through the objected to this had it not had an injurious influence 
manager? — Yes, sir; but I did not like to do that. I on the discipline. He said to me that day that when he- 

did not want to make it a regular appeal, and to have eutGre d a school at first the children were generally quiet r 

the inspector to think that I was just appealing an( j afraid of the inspector, but when he went among- 

■against what had been done. For various reasons I them fox - some time and joked and chatted to them 

did not like to do that; and I wanted my appeal to freely they soon resumed their normal condition, and 
go through a Commissioner because Dr. Clarke had he could then observe how the work was generally con- 
visited my school that year. ducted. This, however, was not so in my case, as the- 

18366. Dr. Clarke was the Commissioner?— Yes, Dr. pupils proved noisier op. that^dayjjhan on ordinary 
Clarke. 

18367. You thought your appeal would be more 
effective and would damage you less? — Yes; because 
Dr. Clarke had been in the school, and had seen the 
state of the building, and we had got him to see this 
place in connection with the new school. 

18368. And what was the date of that appeal?— The 
date of the inspection was the 24th of June, and Mr. 

Dewar came on the 24th of October, 1910. 

18369. Mr. Dewar came on the 24th of October?— 

Yes. 

.18370. But when did your appeal go up ? — I did not 
send a formal appeal at all; it was through Dr. 

Clarke. 

18371. It was not a formal appeal? — It was not a 
formal appeal. 


occasions owing to his familiarity. Besides, he 
occupied a good deal of my time in conversation re- 
garding trifling matters, and he did not see the school 
in its normal working order. 

18379. In short, he did not give you then apparently 
any advice that helped you? — None whatever, sir. 

18380. Do you find, as a rule, that the inspectors- 
help you by advice? — I have been teaching 22 years, 
and I am now in my 28rd year of teaching, and I 
have never yet got any help from any inspector. I 
give you an example in the case of Mr. Honan. He- 
pointed out to me, and said, “ You have too many 
infants in that room.” I said, “We know that; and . 
we have tried to plan and to think -how we could 
remove some of the children to the bigger room, and' 
-we could not do it because each teacher has two- 
classes.” And I said, “Can you point out how it 
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could be done, and I shall fall in with what you say 
in regard to it?” “Oh-, no,” he said, “ but if I were 
on the spot I think I could arrange some plan, but I 
have not time now.” I said, “Come any time you 
like, and I shall be pleased to carry out your instruc- 
tions.” 

18881. Mr. Coffey. — Did he come again? — No, sir. 

18882. The Chairman. — Then you speak of 17 
months’ before? — Yes, 17 months’ before, at an in- 
cidental visit, in May, 1909, all seemed right, but 
now, in the case of my appeal, everything was wrong. 

18383. Did the Board communicate with you after tbe 
visit? — No, sir. His notings of the latter visit con- 
tradicted those of the former. When leaving he asked 
me to accompany him outside, and we had a conversa- 
tion regarding the school. Among other observations 
he said that the general proficiency had improved 
since his last visit— -it was now higher than “ good,” 
but not “very good.” 

18884. He wanted another merit mark? — Yes. I 

asked him if he had come specially on my appeal, 
but he refused to say so. I afterwards heard from 
the Commissioner who interested himself in my case 
that this visit was the outcome of my appeal, which 
was, therefore, fruitless; so you see it was not a 
regular official appeal. 

18385. The Board did not communicate the result 
of it to you ?— They did not, but Dr. Clarke did. My 
manager wrote to Dr. Starkie, pointing out the great 
improvement which had taken place in the tone and 
general proficiency of the school. Mr. Honan con- 
ducted the next inspection, on 29th May, 1911, and 
gave “good,” although in October previously, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dewar, the proficiency was higher than 
“good.” Mr. Honan’s method of inspection was not 
satisfactory to manager, teachers, or pupils. 

18386. Was Mr. Fawcett present at that? — Mr. 
Fawcett had left and gone to Armagh, arid the 
manager was then the Rev. Mr. Maxwell, who suc- 
ceeded. 


18387. Was he present at this inspection ?— He was, 
on the morning of the day. He left in the afternoon. 
Mr. Honan was accompanied then by young Mr. 
Headen. The manager expressed this opinion at tbe 
time — that Mr. Honan seemed to be like one perform- 
ing an unpleasant duty ; at least he gave them that 
impression. The assistants and I decided to appeal, 
but as so little came out of the previous appeal we 
concluded it was better to grin and bear, and hope for 
better at the next inspection. 

JS 8 ' ‘bought of appealing, but you dig not 
Ye f.' M?’ lth conducted the inspection on 
27 th March, 1912, but nevertheless, after another 
year s strenuous work, and improvements commented 
•on by him again, we were awarded “good,” decidedly 
good, ns he terms it in his notings. 

16389. That is another merit mark?— Yes. There- 
fore, I was higher than “good” with Mr. Dewar, 
remained stationary with Mr. Honan, was decidedly 
good the following year with Mr. Keith, and it was 
1913 tWT • a " d ,f eventh inspection, this year, 
' I * attai very S 00 * 3 -” from Mr. Kelly, 
senior inspector That was on the inspection of the 
10 ioonn d f 1 *, 1 June, 1913, last month. 

” P + nd J0U got “ very good ” ? — I got “very 
^ , afte . r seven strenuous work. Now this 

was the only year, except 1907 (1907, I may say, was 

mom) this 1 1 co ” ld “° t I,a - ve «*P«sfea any 

iJtser ever absmt f »" 

assistant who taught third and fourth P * 


ing merit marks is not always a fair or just estimate 
of the work done in the school ; second, that there is 
not uniformity of inspection under the present system • 
and, thirdly, that appeals are useless. 

18393. Mr. Kavanagk. — Y ou say that the school 
was overcrowded and the premises were bad ? — Yes • 
very bad, indeed. 

18394. Do you not think that that affected the report 
all through? — Well, according to what an inspector 
said, it did not; it was to be taken into consideration 
in our favour. 

18395. It should have been ? — I am afraid from the 
remark dropped by an inspector to mo that it was 
against me. 

18396. Then you said the people in the locality 
spent a certain sum of money on the school? — Yes; 
that was for trifling improvements and putting the 
school in working order. 

18397. You would not say that the school was really 
efficient in the way of building now? — No, I would 
not. 

18398. Are you overcrowded still? — Well, according 
to the Corporation Law and what they allow, I am 
slightly overcrowded. 

18399. What is the number? — About 180 on the roll 
at present; 145 attendance. If I had the premises 
I would have over 200. Our new school is being built 
for nominally 200. 

18400. When is it to be finished ? — The contractors 
are to have it finished in March, and I am permitted 
to have a little larger attendance than the inspectors 
would otherwise allow me. In this new school we are 
building for a higher average than on what the Board 
are granting. The Board are allowing for 170, and 
we are arranging for getting a grant on 200, and when 
we get into the school we shall get the extra grant at 
once. 

18401. I suppose you would have no trouble? — No; 
and we would have accommodation for another 100. 

18402. And you practically appealed to Dr. Starkie ? 
— Yes, practically appealed. 

18403. It was just as much an appeal really, be- 
cause Mr. Dewar was sent down to report? — Yes, he 
was, immediately. 

18404. Well, his report on the appeal was worse 
than the one you complained of before? — Oh, yes, 
very much worse.- There was no redress in that case 
whatever ; and, as I have told you, there was no com- 
munication to guide me or to point out what I should 
do, or anything to go upon., 

18405. He did not lower the mark? — He did not 
lower the mark, but I wanted it raised, because I was 
then ready for promotion. 

18406. And afterwards you said you preferred to 
grin and bear it ? — Yes ; I would not undergo the 
ordeal of an appeal again. 

18407. You had no confidence ? — I had no confidence 
in the Commissioners. 

18408. Do you think the fact of your appealing 
affected you adversely at all? — Well, I would not just 
like . to say so. All I know is that when Mr. Honan 
came (it was Mr. Honan that examined the following 
year), I know that on the day of the inspection he 
was not in a very good frame of mind ; but whether 
on account of the appeal or on account of any other 
thing I would not like to say. 

18409. But still it appears to me that you were 
steadily improving, and always getting nearer and 
nearer to the “very good,” which you have attained 
at present ? — Yes, the school must have improved, be- 
cause it jumped up that one year, and it could not 
remain at a dead level for six years. 

18410. It took a long time to improve? — A very 
long time. 

18411. And, naturally, would' you not say from the 
state that the inspector found it in at first it would 
take some time to improve? — Yes ; it took a very con- 
siderable time to improve, because when I went to 

iq S /io r the hi £ h( : st class, was third standard. 

18412. I am afraid I cannot follow altogether your 
complaint. You have arrived at the “ very good,” 
which you, no doubt, deserved ? — But it would not take 
six years for a man to obtain “ very good ” who al- 
ways had “very good” for a number of years before 
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19413. But not in the same school? — But I had 
everything to gain by striving to do good work, and 
to do my best. 

18414. And you effected a marked improvement in 
the school, but possibly you are wishing to advance 
too quickly. But I won’t pursue that now. You say 
the system of awarding merit marks is not always just 
and fair in estimating the work of the school. Would 
you say that it was too supei-ficial and not enough 
of examination? — Well, under the present system of 
inspectors that we have, examination would be very 
much fairer to the teacher, because even when inspec- 
tors do inspect it is a regular examination, for they 
take percentages, so that it is really examination. 
The slightest inspection they make is an examination. 

18415. Would you rather have more examination? 
— With the present system and the present inspectors. 

18416. There seemed to be uniformity in your case, 
and all the inspectors seemed to agree? — If there was 
uniformity in the following years there could not have 
been in the first year, because I jumped from “ fair ” 
to “ good ’ ’ in the first year, and if you assume that 
there was uniformity then in the latter years the first 
mark was not right. 

18417. It was too high? — It must have been too 
high. If the latter marks were right, the first year 
must have been too high. 

18418. How many inspectors had you in all those 
years?— I had Mr. O’Connell. Mr. Dewar, Mr. 
Franklin, Mr. Honan, Mr. Keith and Mr. Kelly — 
that is, six in the last seven years. 

18419. The only change in the mark was the one 
you have got at present ? — Yes ; this was gained by 
thorough examination and the others by partial in- 
spection and examination. 

18420. Now, have you any suggestion to make as to 
appeals which would enable the teachers to feel a little 
rhore confidence that their appeals would be heal'd ? — 
Well, in the old days of the head inspectors, when 
•one had to appeal to a head inspector the teachers felt 
more confidence in it, and you were surer of getting 
justice than under the present system, when the case 
is decided by the senior inspector. I was condemned 
by Mr. Dewar. He was the man that condemned, 
and no one could raise me until the senior inspector 
came round again. I appealed from a junior inspec- 
tor, and the senior inspector is sent on my appealing. 

18421. You appealed practically to the same man? 
Yes, to the same man; and one could not feel con- 
fidence in that. 

. 18422. You want a man who was independent of all 
the inspectors — Yes, of all the inspectors. 

18423. A kind of referee ? — Yes ; there should be 
something of that. For instance, if the chief inspec- 
tor was sent, if someone independent of the school or 
district came round, or something of that sort, we 
would have more confidence in it, but when it is the 
man in' charge of your school it is a different thing. 

18424. Have you known any other teachers, of your 
•own knowledge, appealing without success?— Oh, yes, 
I have. Mr. Smyth, of Lisburn, who is first class, 
appealed without success, and then he had a second 
appeal. 

18425. And you represent the opinion of your 
friends in the neighbourhood when you said that you 
have no confidence in the appeal? — Oh, yes, I have 
not met any teacher yet that has confidence. I have 
tallced the matter over with teachers, and I have not 
met anyone with any confidence in the appeal under 
the present circumstances. 

A 18426. Mr. Coffey. — What did you understand, by 
at remark of Mr. Dewar’s, in which he said that 
the teachers should give more thought to their work ? — 
More thought to the working of the school — I could 
not say what he meant by that. 

1.18427. Had you not given all your thought? — I 
had given all my thought to it, and had tried to im- 
prove myself in every way. I could not see any 
meaning in it whatever, and could not take any mean- 
ing out of it, and I was striving in every way to 
improve the school and to improve myself at the same 
tame. You were in my school, Mr. Coffey, and must 
have seen how it was conducted. 


18428. Yes, I have been in many schools. There 
was a remark, you say, by an inspector that the con- 
dition of the building operated against you?— Yes. 

18429 What did the inspector say? — Well, what the 
inspector said to me was this. I was talking to him 
at an incidental visit, and I was pointing out that 
with all the striving I had made I had only attained 
“good,” and said he, “Well, Mr. Gregg, what more 
could you expect in a building like this?” and up to 
that time I always thought that the condition of the 
building was taken into consideration in favour of the 
teacher. 

18430. Two of your inspectors, while you were try- 
ing to get higher than “ good,” seemed to indicate 
that you deserved something that was better than 
“good,” because one said that you were “decidedly 
good ” ? — Yes, Mr. Keith said that. 

18431. There were two observations which suggested 
that the mark “good” was not high enough? — “The 
general state of the school, considering the circum- 
stances, is decidedly good.” That was by Mr. Keith, 
on the 27th of March, 1912. 

18432. And there was another inspector who said it 
was more than “ good ” ? — Yes, in 1910, Mr. Franklin, 
junior inspector, said — “ This school would be marked 
‘ very good ’ were it not that the written work of the 
sen i ore does not reach a satisfactory standard.” 

18433. Both those inspectors considered it higher 
than “good,” but there was a gentleman who came in 
between, Mr. Honan, who did not say anything about 
higher than "good.” 

18434. The Bishop of Ross. — There is only one 
question I want to ask you arising from what you 
said a minute ago. You said that Mr. Keith re- 
marked that, considering the circumstances of your 
school, it was “decidedly good”? — Yes, my lord. 

18435. Does not the inference seem to be that he 
made allowance or gave you credit for the circum- 
stances of your school? — The inference might be either 
for or against ; it might be either way. 

18436. Will you read it? — “The general state of the 
school, considering the circumstances, is decidedly 
good.” That is the whole sentence. 

18437. You think it is open to either interpretation, 
that he took the circumstances in your favour or 
against it ? — Yes, I believe that. 

18438. That written remark impressed my mind as 
showing that the circumstances were taken in your 
favour? — W ell, it might be either way. 

18439. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You made a re- 
mark that on Mr. Chambers’ first visit to Ballydrain 
School he reduced your school from “ excellent ” to 
“good.” That is two points? — Yes. 

18440. Do you consider that that was because of this 
being his first report? — No, I consider that from a 
different standpoint. Mr. Chambers, if I may say 
it, seemed to me when he came on his first visit to bw 
against — well, perhaps, I should not say that he 
seemed to be against, but not friendly, to the new 
system. I had been attending the organiser’s class at 
Newtownards, I had been sent by the Board to attend 
it, and I had done so, and the organiser gave instruc- 
tions to all the teachers who attended to teach paper- 
folding and drawing, to teach the subjects in our 
schools the way that he had taught it to us, and I 
did so. When the inspection came round Mr. 
Chambers asked me who gave me authority to do this, 
and I said I had been attending the organiser’s class, 
and that I had done so according to the instructions 
he gave me. He said, “ You have no instructions 
from the Board, it is not in the programme of in- 
struction.” And I said, “Don’t other teachers do 
it”? And he said, “I know they do, but you have 
no instructions from the Board or anyone else to do 
it,” and Mr. Chambers then did not seem pleased 
with the drawing and some other things, and he 
lowered me from “excellent” to “good.” 

19441. Did you alter your system after hearing what 
Mr. Chambers said? — Oh, yes; I dropped the paper- 
folding and the drawing at once, and never took them 
up again. 
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18442 And Mr. Chambers evidently approved of 
vour action in that year, and he raised your mark 
at his next visit I-Yes; lie never mentioned again 
having these things or said a word about them. He 
was pleased, and I was much better pleased, sir. 

18443 Now, I did not quite gather whether you 
had lost by the mark of tho school having been re- 
duced?— Yes, I have lost. I ought to have received 
promotion in 1909 to first of first grade if I had 
received the report, which, unfortunately, I did not. 

18444. You ought to have been promoted ?— Yes, to 
first of first grade ; an increase of £12. 

18445. In 1909 ?— Yes. . 

18446. Then what reports would you have required 
for that?— Well, the first year I had “good.” I be- 
lieve I would have got promotion if I had got “good, 
“very good,” and “very good.” 

18447. The Chairman.— You have been asked what 
marks would entitle you to it? — The official statement 
is three “very goods,” but possibly I would have got 
promotion if I got “good,” “very good,” “very good,” 
because in jumping the school from “fair” to “very 
good ” at once, it rose up the first year. If Mr. Dewar 
had given me “very good,” and if Mr. O’Connell, who 
succeeded, had done the same thing I would have got 
promotion, I firmly believe, for the work done, because 
it was in a working class district, and I had very, very- 
hard uphill work, as you see what- the state of the 
school was when I went into it. 

18448. Would “very good” have been inconsistent 
with the remarks about proficiency made in the 
Observation Book?— Well, I do not think it would, 
because the proficiency had in my estimation been 
“very good.” . 

18449. It says, “The general proficiency is satis- 
factory, the proficiency rising sometimes to ‘very 
good ’ ” ?— ' Yes, that is in a later year. 

18450. What was your report in 1907 ?— In 1907 
Mr. O’Connell gave me “good.” 

18451. And he said, “The condition of this school 
has considerably improved during the past year, and 
still further progress may be expected under the pre- 
sent energetic and hard-working teachers” ?— Yes. 

18452. In the following year Mr. Dewar inspected, 
and gave you “ good ” ? — Yes. 

18453. He said, “The teachers are energetic and 
assiduous, but they should give much more thought 
to the mode of conducting their school, so that then- 
own efforts may be as effective as possible. The in- 
struction is rather mechanical.’ ’ Except for “ in- 
struction is rather mechanical,” there does not seem 
to be any way of arriving at what he meant there ? — 
I cannot see what he meant by instruction being 
rather mechanical. I never could understand it, be- 
cause we were teaching to the very best of our ability, 
all the assistants and myself. 

18454. You do not seem to have had a conversation 
with him? — Not till the appeal. 

18455. You say you pointed out to Mr. Dewar the 
former state of the school and the efforts you had made 
to improve it? — Yes; I said that to him in the school 
at the time. 

18456. That was at the time of his inspection? — 
Yes. 

18457. And Mr. O’Connell again gave you “ good,” 
and said, “ This school is overcrowded at present, and 
the work of instruction is consequently carried on 
under difficulties. Under the circumstances, the 
teachers discharge their duty with fidelity and 
success. The children work quietly and steadily, and 
the school-room and premises are cleanly kept.” 
Now, was there anything else in the observations that 
would detract from that so as to explain his not giving 
you “ very good ’ ’ ? — That is the whole report, unless 
that some slates has been blown down by a recent 
storm. 


18458. And that is the whole report? — That is the 
whole report. 

18459. And it was on that report he marked it less 
than “ very good ” ? — Yes ; and I can read the minutes 
in the Observation Book : — “ This school is greatly 
crowded at present, and the work of the teachers is 
rendered more difficult thereby. A good deal of sound 


and useful work is done, and the English lessons are 
used to develop tho intelligence of the children. The 
instruction in arithmetic is not satisfactory. In the 1 
first standard arithmetic was only ‘ fair,’ and the 
tables were not thoroughly learned, and the pupils 
were not expert. The third standard evinced weak- 
ness on questions involving a little thought, and the 
fifth and sixth standards are also weak, and do easy 
arithmetic exercises. Discipline and order are very 
good.” . 

18460. As to the observation that in the first stan- 
dard arithmetic was only “ fair” and the tables were 
not thoroughly learned, is it necessary that those- 
children should learn their tables so accurately? — 
Yes, I’ think that was quite allowable. 

18461. That they should learn their tables 
accurately ?— Oh, yes, that was required. 

18462. Mr. Coffey.— But is it required ; is it laid 
down in the Board’s directions? — Well, it is laid down; 
in the “ Notes for Teachers.” that is the method to 
do it. 

18463. Sir Hiram Wii.kinson. — When was that 
done ? — I cannot just say at the present moment, but 
I know that the teachers are directed to teach accord- 
ing to the method laid down in the further pro- 
grammes, and as outlined by tho notes. 

18464. We have had some observations with regard' 
to mechanical teaching and the advantages that the 
children have gained by learning the meaning of the 
work and not being expert in the work itself. But, 
on the whole, then you consider that you ought to 
have had your promotion in 1909, and you have now 
arrived at 1913, and you are still without any pro- 
motion ?— Still without, any promotion; and I am 
teaching in a school with an average for the last 
quarter of 145, for the same salary as wliat I had in 
the country, the same as wliat I was teaching for 
seven years ago ; at least I might put it in this way,, 
that when I came into town I had got my last incre- 
ment, but that was for my work in the country. 

18465. And since you came into town you have re- 
ceived nothing? — I have received nothing. 

18466. You have received no increment at all? — 
None at all. 

18467. The Chairman. — This is the first year that 
you are getting any increment? — No, I won’t be 
getting any increment. 

18468. You are not getting it yet?— No; because 
according to the present rule, it would require two- 
more “ very goods.’’ 

18469. Sir Hiram Wii.kinson. — So that would be 
two increments lost that you have not got, that if 
everything had gone in yoiu- favour you would have 
got? — Yes ; according to the present rules I would 
have lost three £12 and three twenty-fours. 

18470. You got your increment in 1906 ?— Yes, I got 
my last increment. 

18471. In 1909, if everything had gone in your 
favour, you would have got increment then ? — Yes 
£12 per year. 

18472. And in 1912, if everything had gone in your 
favour, you would have a second increment? — Yes. 

18473. And now you cannot get an increment until 
1915? — According to the present rule, till 1915. I 
have lost £72 and £36, that is £108. 

18474. Mr. Henly.— I n 1908 Mr. Dewar reports, 
“The instruction is rather mechanical,” and then in 
1909 Mr. Dewar says, “ I am pleased to note that the- 
teaching was of an effective character. Miss Browne 
gave a very good reading lesson, and the pupils 
showed facility in imitating her style. Miss Christy 
taught drawing well to the senior infants, and 
secured good execution. Drawing was also very care- 
fully taught to the senior pupils by the principal.” 
Now will you tell us, if you please,' what change you 
made in your style of teaching and in the style of 
teaching of your assistants from Mr. Dewar’s visit in 
1908 to Mr. Dewar’s visit in 1909? — None whatever;- 
we were just teaching exactly on the same principles 
and on the same lines. We had never altered; we 
were always striving to improve ourselves, but we 
made no change whatever in the system on which we- 
were working. 

18475. So that the system that was mechanical in< 
1908 was of an effective character in 1909 ? — Yes. 
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18476. Now, if you look to page 3 of your jnccis, 
was it in reference to the same examination that Mr. 
F r o .n 1,-1 in writes these words, “The written work is 
generally exceedingly neat, and this school would be 
marked 1 very good ’ were it not that the written work 
of the seniors does not reach a satisfactory standard ’’ '( 
Yes' those two statements were made at the same 

V1 1*8477. And, therefore, based on the same materials ? 

Yes. (Witness hands in Observation Book and 

Report of Mr. Franklin.) 

18478. Now, there is only one other point, when 
Mr. Dewar came on that appeal visit, as we may call 
it did he make and observations at all on the state 
of proficiency of the pupils or school ? — He made none 
in the Observation Book, but he said to me when he 

*°18479. Never mind what he said to you, but did he 
make any official statement either in the Observation 
Book or in the minutes? — No. 

18480. Because this quotation which you give us, 
"Pay special attention to order and discipline,” is 
not making an observation? — Well, that is all the 
kind of observation that he made. 

18481. Just one other point. When you took charge 
of that school it was in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition ? — Yes. 

18482. Are you aware how long a teacher is in a 
school before he is held responsible for everything in 
the school — you take charge of a school in a very un- 
satisfactory state, and an inspector walks in to you 
on the day you take charge; of course, in that case 
he cannot hold you responsible for anything that is 
amiss ? — I really never heard when a teacher might be 
supposed to be responsible. 

18483. How long do you think yourself it should be 
before you ought to be fairly held responsible for the 
state of discipline and order and so on of the pupils? 
—Mr. Chambers said there was a remarkable change 
made in six weeks. I believe in one month I had my 
school in shape. 

18484. Ought you not to have twelve months ? — 
Well, it would be much more easy in twelve months. 

18485. Would you think it not unreasonable that 
you should be held responsible for the pupils and the 
state of order of the school after twelve months? — 
Not unreasonable. 

■ 18486. And, then, would it require the six years 
you were questioned about to x-aise the mark from 
“good” to “very good”? — It would be almost im- 
possible to require six years. If it is to be raised to 
“good” in twelve months, surely there would be some 
improvement after that. 

18487. Now, as to the conclusion of that six years’ 
period, how many of the original pupils would you 
find, under normal conditions ? — I could scarcely 
answer. 

18488. About how many ? — Do you mean the percen- 
tage ? 

18489. What percentage? — Oh, I think there would 
not be more than 10 per cent, in a city school, especi- 
ally in my district — a shipyard district. 

18490. And, therefore, I suppose that your work 
■could not possibly require six years to raise the stan- 
dard from one of. those letters to another? — It would 
be impossible. 

18491. What you mean by saying that it would be 
impossible is that it would be impossible that such a 
length of time would be necessary? — Yes; to take six 
years to change a mark from “ good ” to “ very good 
if the teacher had been working ; and I had every- 
thing to gain by working; 

18492. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — That is, you mean 
that it would be possible to do it in a much shorter 
time? — Yes ; I did it in one year. 

18493. Mr. Kettle. — You never got any assistance 
in your teaching from the Observation Book ? — Oh, no, 
sir; no one ever expects to get anything from the 
•Observation Book. 

18494. Is that the general attitude of the teachers ? 
— Yes, as far as I know. We never get anything from 
the Observation Book only little pin-pricks. 

18495. You do not think education would suffer if 
the Observation Book was abolished? — If it were 
wiped out nobody would suffer in the least. 


18496. Mr. Harrison.— You state in your precis 
that an inspector characterised the schoql as the worst 
school in the district, if not the worst in Ireland. 1 
presume that was Mr. Chambers? — Yes, privately, <n 
a letter to me. 

18497. You are quite sure of those words? — Yes; 
they are burned into my memory. 

18498. That was in 1906?— Yes; in fact, at the end 


of 1905. 

18499. Now look at the reports on this school given 
by the same man, Mr. Chambers, in 1903, 1904 and 
1905. In 1903 he called the school “ good.” How do 
you reconcile that with the other statement — and the 
next year it certainly dropped to “ middling,” but it 
went up again to “fair,” which, I presume, is not 
a condemnatory mark? — Well, it is. 

18500. Is it a condemnatory mark? — Well, it is 
looked upon by teachers as anything lower than 
“ good.” 

18501. Would a man be justified if he marked a 
school “fair” saying it was the worst school in his 
district, if not the worst in Ireland ? — It was the con- 
duct of the children attending the school at the time. 

18502. What I want to know is, are those words 
consistent with that report ? — Yes, I believe they are. 

18508. There is nothing worse than “fair” in that 
case, I presume, in Ireland? — Well, he said himself 
that it was one of the worst. 


18504. He gave it “fair,” and he said it was the 
worst school in Ireland? — Yes, he said it in a private 
letter to me regarding the conduct of the pupils. 

18505. But, of course, he takes the conduct of the 
pupils into consideration in his report ? — Yes, I know 
he does. 


18506. It struck me that his awarding of “fair” 
and that remark were absolutely inconsistent, and 1 
want an explanation, if there is one ? — I will give the 
explanation so far as I can — that when I arrived in 
the school I found the state of the school such that 
I could not class it as anything else but very bad. 

18507. That would not agree with the verdict of 
“fair”? — But he gave it “fair” on the work after 
I had been there six weeks. 

18508. I am referring to the 1905 report, before you 
went there, which was “ fair ” ? — The 1905 report was 
from the examination which was held on the 12th of 
February, 1906. It is put down, that year for 
tlie year 1905, but the examination was held in 1906, 
when I had .been in the school six weeks. 

28509. Then, as a matter of fact, for 1902 he gave 
it “ fair,” 1903 “good,” 1904 “ middling,” and 1905 
“ fair,” so that we may presume that the 1905 merit 
mark was partly due to your six weeks’ work, may we ? 
— Yes ; I think it would be reasonable to do so. 

18510'. But still, the fact remains that a school is 
quite possibly the worst in Ireland to which he had 
given “good” two years before? — Yes, he did. I am 
sorry I have lost that letter, for I kept it for a very 
long time. 

18511. Now you have made this remark, that in- 
spectors take the percentage of passes? — Yes. 

18512. Have you any authority for saying that? — 
Oh, yes. 

18518. What ? — This year Mr. Kelly showed me his. 
percentages in ai'ithmetic, and he handed it to me. 

18514. Percentages of children who got sums right? 
— Yes, and Mr. Keith. 

18515. And that is usual, is it? — As far as every 
time that questions were given and the marks taken 
there were percentages taken. 

18516. And the teachers expect that to be done? — 
Well, we would like to see it when he does it. Mr. 
Kelly showed it to me ; that is, he handed it to me 
after taking the percentages, 

18517. And is the same done with regard to passes 
in reading? — Well, rending is a subject that is examined 
in which answers are not given on paper. As far as I 
can see, it is a subject in which certain questions are 
answered orally, and the inspectors make notes in their- 
own book, and I have never seen percentages of that. 
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18518. The Chairman.— The percentage is taken 
only on subjects on which the examination is on 
paper? — Yes, as far as I have seen. As far as I have 
seen, when the subject is given on paper the per- 
centage is taken. It may be when it is given orally, 
but I cannot say. I do not know that. 

18519. Mr. Harrison. — As a matter of fact, do the 
inspectors, if they set tasks, take the papers with 
which they are working away with them, or do they 
leave them in the school? — The inspectors take the 
papers away with them. Mr. Keith did it; and I may 
say that Mr. Kelly did so at the examination in my 
school. 

18520. Now you also said that an inspector said to 
you, “ What more can you expect in a building like 
this ?’ ’ ? — Yes. 

18521. Well, I presume, that he was referring to 
the inconvenience of the premises for teaching, was 
he not, and also to the overcrowding? — Yes, I believe 
he was. 

18522. Then what that remark really came to was 
this, that under such unfavourable conditions absolutely 
first rate results were impossible. I presume he did 
not mean that he was reducing the mark on account 
of the premises, but that if your children were over- 
crowded, and the premises were thoroughly bad and 
inconvenient for teaching, that state of circumstances 
would militate against anything like first rate results ? 


— Yes, I think he meant that generally ; but I said 
to him that it was unfair to hold me accountable for 
this. 

18523. If that was so then he might have made a 
difference between your personal mark and the merit 
mark of the school? — Yes, he might have. 

18524. But if the results produced were only 
“good” he could not call the school “very good,’* 
because the premises were bad. You would not expect 
him to do that ? — But if that had been taken into con- 
sideration in my favour he might have been able to- 
award 

18525. Mr. Kettle. — Did you ever get your personal 
mark? — I never got it. 

18520. Mr. Harrison. — That would be very fair 
for the personal merit marls, but it would be a different 
thing as regards the school. If an inspector came in 
and said, “ These are abominable premises, and, there- 
fore, I will give as a merit mark ‘very good,’ though 
on exactly the same results in another school I would 
only give it as ‘good You would not expect that? 
—The Board said that it was to be taken into con- 
sideration in our favour. 

18527. The Chairman. — Adverse circumstances?— 
Adverse, circumstances. My various managers ap- 
pealed to Bi\ Starkie on the same point, and I got no 
redress. It was not taken into consideration in my 
case at all. 


Mr. Edmond Crowe, Principal of Lowtown Boys’ 

18528. The Chairman. — Y our school is called Gal- 
bally School as well as Lowtown? — Yes. 

18529. Is it generally called by both names? — Not 
both officially; but Galbally is the post town, and it is 
locally called Galbally. 

18530. How long have you been in the service of the 
National Board? — Nearly 26 years; since February, 

18531. How long have you been principal of this 
school ? — Nearly 20 years ; 20 next January. 

18532. Where were you before that? — In Garry- 
doolis, County Limerick. 

18533. So you served under the old results’ system ? 
— Yes ; from 1888 to 1900 under the old results’ 
system. 

18435. What is the average number of your present 
school ?— -For the last quarter it was 87-8. 

18535. And what is your grading now? — First of 
first. 

18536. How long have you been that ?— Well, I got 
paper promotion in April, 1909, and paying promotion 
from October, 1910. 

18537, You had to wait a year and a half ?— Yes. 

18538. So you have got to the very top now?— Yes, 
with the exception of the increments. 

18539. What increments remain for you to get? — 
There are three increments— one on the 1st of next 
October and if everything goes right, one every three 
years from that for the two remaining increments. 

18540. And what have been your last three reports ? 

Very good,” sir. I have the reports here. I have 
got very good since 1906. 

—Yes 41 ' Mr ' CoFFEY '~ A suc cession of “ very goods ” ? 

18542. The Chairman— Y ou have had seven “very 
pods smee 1906 ?-Yes; I had no annual inspection 
in 191--, but the inspection was in February, 1918 ■ 
February of this year. J ’ 

1854J I want to ask you a question about that. 
Wiiat happens when a school is not inspected for a 
ye j r :, . I *, in the year before you had “very good ” 
and if in the year following you get “ very good,” how 
is the dropped year reckoned ? — I do not know how it 
1 do not falw how it counts. 

18 o44. The Bishop of Ross— Had you an insoec- 

‘H,* the if tI,f pre T‘°” S y “ r or 1,4 U,e ^ginning 
lord^lSiSf^ 1 ' 6 dr0K>ed “ y 


School, Galbally, County Limerick, examined. 

18546. Mr. Hexly. — H ad a complete school year 
elapsed without an inspection of the school — your school 
year is from July to July? — Yes. 

18547. Mr. Coffey. — Was not your school examined 
in February of this year? — Yes, the 5th. 

18548. Then you had an inspection within the school 
year? — Yes, there was an inspection within the school 
year, but not during the calendar year 1912. 

18549. Of course , you had an inspection on the 28th 
of November, 1911, and an inspection in February, 
1913 ? — Yes. 

18550. Is not that so? — Yes; therefore, no school 
year elapsed without an inspection. 

18551. The Bishop of Ross— The first was for 
1911—2 and the second was 1912-13?— Yes. 

18552. The Chairman— Who are your inspectors in- 
that circuit? — Mr. Welply is the senior and Mr. 
FitzGerald is the district. 

18553. Is he your district inspector? — Well, he has 
been once on an incidental visit at my school, but he 
merely came in and went out again. 

18554. Who inspects you regularly ? — Mr. Welply 
was the last ; in fact, for the last seven inspections I 
had six different inspectors (I mean the annual in- 
spections). 

18555. Where would they come from? — Clonmel is 
the headquarters for our district, and they come from 
Clonmel. 

18556. And they have been changed so often as that ? 
—Yes, I have a list of them here. 

18557. Do you complain of changes? — Yes, frequent 

_ 4 ^ CS ' Different inspectors adopt different stan- 
dards of appraising the work done in the school, and 
^spector tries to stereotype his particular- 
standard. As there is frequent change of inspectors, 
and as the teachers attempt to please each new master 
with a view to obtaining a favourable merit mark, 
Y T“ consequent promotion or increment, all 
initiative and. individuality have been destroyed, ana 
the teachers, in their attempt at conformity to every 
new fad, have been turned into mere automatons, to 
ally de * nmen ^ ^e pupils and of education gener- 

18557a. Would you illustrate that by a concrete 
example in your own experience — I have a concrete 
example further on. In illustration of this variety 
o requirements on the part of different inspectors, I 
might mention that three successive inspectors, whom 
L shall designate A, B, and C, were entirely at vari- 
ance regarding their methods of teaching and testing: 
reading m my school A asked me how I taught read- 
ing, and I showed him Stead’s Review of Reviews,. 
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n< P's Weekly, and Pearson’s Magazine, and told 
him I availed of these and the daily paper, an ad- 
Son to the books in the school library (about 200 
volumes), as aids in the teaching of reading, as well 
oMwraDhy and composition sometimes. He strongly 

asssw meth ° d after he had . heard th h t b 

nnnils read. B, his successor, came to my school foi 
the first time, and in the course of lvis insp^tion 
Lked me to get the senior pupils to read— he had then 
been in the school for a considerable time without my 
knowing who or what lie was. That day s Indepen- 
dent was lying on the rostrum, and I took it up, 
whereupon he asked what I wanted it for. My reply 
was to get the boys to read it. He said I was break- 
ing one of the Board’s rules, to which I pleaded 
ignorance, and asked him to mention the particulai 
rule He replied that newspapers were not sanc- 
tioned by the Commissioners. I tried to explain 
rhat neither were library books, and that I always 
understood a public library to include the daily paper 
or tracers, if more than one were available. My 
explanation was cut short by the inspector saying he 
would not discuss the matter, but that I should not 
in future bring newspapers into the school, and when 
he had gone I found a note to that effect in my 
Observation Book. C, the next inspector, tested my 
sixth and seventh standards’ hoys in reading bj 
giving them cuttings from newspapers and magazines 

t0 18557 b. Mr. Coffey.— If you had given up the 
newspapers there would have been no difficulty ‘ 
Possibly. One excerpt given by Inspector L - J 
thought particularly difficult, being taken from a review 
of a book on “ Impressions on the Balkan Pemnsula, 
written by an English tourist. This I gathered from 
hearing the boys read it. The inspector examined the 
other boys in the class on the matter read, 
and stated that they appeared slow m following 
the reader. I told him I thought the subject 
a very difficult one, and that I would not com- 
plain if he had given them a narrative or 
descriptive piece; but that my impression was re- 
viewing a book was a difficult matter, even for 
experienced litterateurs, and if the reviewer ex- 
perienced a difficulty, the understanding of such 
review was much more difficult, especially for school- 
boys. Some inspectors come into the school apparently 
with the object of fault-finding, and not with a view 
to aiding the teacher in any way. For example— On 
October 2nd. 1911, a junior inspector spent from 
2.15 to 3.45 in my school, and found fault with every- 
thing he saw during his visit. 

18557c. Who was that junior inspector ?— Mr. 
Dardis; and he left behind him a full page of adverse 
remarks in my Observation Book. This was signed by 
the senior inspector, who accompanied him, but who 
went to the girls’ school and came into my school just 
as the junior inspector was writing his report m my 
Observation Book. 

18558. Who was the senior ?— ' Mr. Welply. 

18559.. The Chairman.— Does that mean that the 
senior was in the girls’ school while .the junior in- 
spector was inspecting your school? — Yes, exactly. 

18560. All the time ?— Yes. 

18561; And then the senior only came into your 
school as the junior was leaving? — Yes, a short time 
before he left. 

18562. And the senior left without making any 
examination at all? — Yes, he did. And as a result of 
this visit my manager received a private letter from 
the senior inspector. 

18563. Mr. Coffey.— How long was Mr. Welply in 
the boys’ school that evening? — Well, I should think 
about ten or fifteen minutes, and he and Mr. Dardis 
were at the rostrum during all that time. The 
first question he asked Mr. Dardis when, he came in 
was if he had written or made his report, and the 
two went up to the rostrum, and the report was 
written. Mr. Dardis wrote the report and Mr. 
Welply signed it. 


containing the following statement:— T ^at lie re- 
gretted to find such negligence in a seemingly good 
school.” This was followed up on November 1st by 
an official memo, to the manager containing an extract 
from the senior inspector’s. report, and reprimanding 
the two assistants and myself for not having any pre- 
paration for work, while some of our prepared notes 
were lying on the windows beside the respective 
teachers, and others had been seen by the inspector. 

I was also reprimanded for neglecting a monitor who 
was only appointed the previous J uly , with five weeks 
holidays intervening. „ . ... 

18505. What report did you get for the year that 
vou got the reprimand ? — I got “ very good ’ from the 
senior inspector that year. I was doubly reprimanded 
on the 1st of November, and I got a very good 
report from Mr. Welply on the 28tli of November. 
My copy of the time-table furnished to the inspector 
was brought back to me scored in the most objection- 
able manner by this inspector. 

18566. What time ?— On that occasion. He brought 
back the time-table in his bag. I had posted it to 
him a short time previously. That is one of our rules. 
I posted it to the inspector, and on that occasion he 
brought it back in his bag, and I was led to believe 
that I was utterly incapable of organising my school, 
notwithstanding that I bad been promoted to the first 
division of first grade (paper promotion) m April, 190.1, 
and luid got real promotion in October, 1910, just one 
year previously. 

18567. And that occurred after you had got this 
high promotion ?— -Yes. 

18568. Did he actually say that you were utterly 
incapable?— Well, I do not say that he said it, but 1 
infer it. 


18564. The Chairman.— M r. Welply was standing 
by when he was writing in the Observation Book? — 
Yes, he was. As a result of this visit, my manager 
received a private letter from the senior inspector 


18509. 1 want to find out on what you founded that 
inference, that he regards you as incapable ot 
organising?— I took that inference from the remark 
that appears in my time table, that it was very 
defective and very much needed improvement and a 
great deal of amendment, and from the scoring that 
appears in the time-table, it might be inferred that I 
was not able to draw up a time-table; and if a teacher 
is not able to draw up a time-table, I do not think he 
is able to organise a school. 

18570. And it is founded chiefly on your time- 
table?— Yes. On November 10th, I replied to this 

memo, through the manager, with the result that i 
got from him an official memo., bearing date January 
16th, 1912, stating:— “The Commissioners found no 
reason to alter their previous decision. Meantime, 
on November 28th, 1911, the senior inspector held the 
annual inspection in my school, and lus report, which 
I received on February 7th, 1912, was “very good.- 
It stated that “ the principal renders very good sei- 
vice, and the assistants’ work is good on the whole.; 
The monitor whom I was charged with neglecting in 
October, 1911, was tested in his special epurse m 
April, 1912, by the senior inspector, and the note leit 
in mv Observation Book states that he .was well pre- 
pared. It seems strange that I was doubly repri- 
manded and on the borders of inefficiency m October, 
1911 while in November of same year I was rendering 
very’ good service. This is an enigma I am unable 
to solve. 

18571. You mention in your precis the withdrawal 
of an assistant’s increment through an adverse report 
on the third year of the incremental period?— Yes; 1 
have a written statement from my assistant bearing 
on that. He is one of the assistants in the school. 
Shall I read it? 

18572. Yes, please? — This is the statement: — “I 
was appointed assistant in this school in September, 
1903, after having finished my training course in De 
' La Salle Training College in the July of that year. 
I had charge of the third and fourth standards and 
the singing of all the school until the annual inspec- 
tion of 1908, when, upon the recommendation ol the 
senior and district inspectors, the principal changed 
the system of organisation so as to give improved 
facilities for the training of infants. I was then put 
in charge of the junior section (which includes in- 
fants, first and second), and the singing and drill of 
the whole school. The principal and myself went to 
considerable trouble and expense to provide dual desks 
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of the best pattern, as well as kindergarten materials, 
plasticine modelling outfit, and other incidentals 
necessary for the proper training of infants. I studied 
very carefully the most up-to-date methods of infant 
teaching, and made a most earnest effort to train my 
class in the best manner possible.” 

18573. You paid for them out of your own pocket? — ' 
No, we did not, but we organised an entertainment to 
get funds. We raised the money by means of an 
entertainment got up in the school, and with the funds 
so raised got all the materials necessary for the kinder- 
garten. “ I received my first increment at the end of 
1906, and I expected to get the second increment in 
1909, as would be usual. However, though the merit 
mark of the school, as a result of the 1909 examination, 
remained at ‘‘very good,” I was deprived of my incre- 
ment. I did not get it until 1910. Why I was 
deprived of a year’s increment of £1 I do not know, 
nor have I since found out. I was equally zealous 
during those three years as I was during my first 
increment term, and except a few minor faults, I have 
seen nothing to warrant its withdrawal. There has 
been no lowering of the ‘‘very good” merit mark since 
1906. The only strictures on my work during the three 
years of my second increment period — 1907, 1908, 
1909 — are those contained in the observation book 
after the 1909 annual examination, and they are not 
of any great importance. They are — ‘ (a) That the 
discipline of infants is weak, (b) A remark as to the 
reading of first standard, to wit, ‘That it is not 
accurate enough.' ” 

18574. Mr. Coffey. — That refers to one of your 
assistants? — This is my second assistant. He lost his 
increment the final year. 

18575. Has he any explanation to offer, because there 
seems to be no reason at all why he was deprived of 
it, seeing that the school got ‘‘very good”?— Yes, the 
school got “very good” that year. 

18576. Mr. Henly. — Was there an application made 
for it? — Oh, yes, application was made for it. 

18577. The Chairman. — You have read observations 
(a) and (b) , that the discipline of the infants was weak 
and the reading of the first standard not accurate 
enough. What is the third? — There is no third; there 
are only two. Then the statement goes on. “ With 
regard to the discipline of the infants. I hold, as I 
then told the inspector who made the observation, 
that if infants be subjected to severe disciplinary 
measures, their mental growth will be retarded, and 
this view is held by all educationists, from Froebel to 
Dottoressa Montessori-. The following took place with 
reference to the note on the reading of first standard : — 
The inspector who made the note examined the same 
standard the next day, on his visiting the girls’ school, 
at my request. He found occasion to alter his 
judgment, and accordingly altered his note in the 
observation book for the better. Strange that a per- 
ceptible improvement could have been effeetd in one 
day. It must have been on the private report of that 
annual examination in 1909 I was deprived of a year’s 
increment, because in the observation book and annual 
examination reports of 1907 and 1908 no fault of any 
kind is mentioned.” 


standard; it is halting and not accurate enough; in 
third and fourth it is not distinct enough.” He makes 
it milder, “ Not accurate enough,” instead 0 f 
“ inaccurate ”?— And “indistinct" instead of “faulty.” 
He makes another alteration here. He complained in 
the first of one of the assistants coming in late. He 
said he did not arrive until a few minutes after him 
and he made it, “ First assistant teacher arrived just 
after me.” Ho had "a few minutes” down first, and 
he altered that to "just after me.” 

18581. The Bishop of Boss. — Was it at tho request 
of Mr. O’Brien, the assistant teacher, that the inspector 
went out to examine tho first class in the boys’ school? 
— Yes, my lord. 

18582. Is that what the statement is intended to 
convey? — Yes. On the first day he inspected our 

school, but on the second day lie inspected the girls’ 
school. 

18583. I am afraid the statement hero is rather 
ambiguous. It is this — “ The inspector who made the 
note examined the same standard the next day on his 
visiting the girls’ school at my request "?■ — If you put 
in “at my request” after "examined” it would be 
quite clear. At the request of the assistant on the 
day that the inspector inspected the girls’ school he 
came into our school and re-examined tho first class 
reading, that is he re-examined Mr. O’Brien’s class. 

18584. Mr. Coffey. — You had “very good” from 
1905? — From 1906. I think thei-e was no "vory good” 
in 1905. 

18585. They began in 1906? — Yes, so I believe. Here 
is Mr. Browne’s report for 1906 : — “ I have to report 
favourably on that state of this school. It is being 
carefully and intelligently conducted. Sixth and 
seventh standards were exceptionally good. All the 
staff deserve praise. Singing is well taught hy Mr. 
O’Brien.” In 1906-7 Mr. Browne again says: — “The 
instruction is well managed.” Mr. McEnery in 
1908: — “The instruction of the pupils is intelligent.” 

18586. That was a very good report too? — That was 
a very good report. 

18587. The Chairman. — That was for 1908? — Yes. 
Then 1909, the year Mr. O’Brien was deprived of his 
increment, Mr. Cole gave “very good” also. (Reads 
Note.) 

18588. The Bishop of Ross. — Is not that a little 
stronger than in Mr. O’Brien’s paper? — Mr. O’Brien 
says he took exception to the reading of tho infants. 

18589. I think it is a little stronger? — Yes, a little. 

18590. The Chairman. — Now, 1910? — In 1910 Mr. 
Fitzpatrick gavo "very good.” He says : — “ This 
school is conducted with ability.” Iq 1911 Mr. Welply 
notes : — “ The principal renders very good service, and 
the assistants’ work is good on the whole. Grammar 
needs more attention. There should be more taste 
and expression in reading, and better results should be 
attained in singing. Mr. O’Brien should teach 
arithmetic better.” 


18578. Who made that report for 1909? — Mr. Cole. 
Mr. O’Brien concludes his statement as follows : — 
" How I, who had a third of the school under my 
charge, could have been inefficient enough to have 
been deprived of an increment while the merit mark 
of the whole school was ‘very good’ is more than I 
can understand. I certainly consider I have been 
harshly and unjustly treated, and I fail to see any 
reason why I should have been so penalised.” 

18579. Mr. Henly. — The inspector made somo 

notings and he accordingly altered the note? — Oh, yes, 
there is an alteration of Mr. Cole’s noting in the 
observat’on book. I have the observation book with 
me. (Witness hands in observation book.) 

18580. The Chairman.— The noting was this 

originally — “ Reading continues to be faulty in first 
standard: it is halting and inaccurate; .in the third 
and fourth it is not distinct enough.” As it is changed 
it is — “ Reading continues to be indistinct in first 


18591. Mr. Coffey. — That was “very good” also? — 
“ Very good” also. There was no inspection for 1912. 
Then for 1913 Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald gave "very good” 
also. He says : — “ The principal is a very capable 
teacher, and the assistants are earnest and do good 
work. Proficiency in the subjects in which tests were 
applied is in general not better than ‘good.’ This is 
is no doubt largely duo to the irregular attendance 
of pupils for the last six weeks owing to an epidemic 
in the school district. The school will recover under 
normal conditions. ’ ’ I may mention that the inspection 
was held on tho 5th of February, and wo had an 
epidemic of whooping-cough, owing to which the school 
has been closed. We had scarcely any attendance 
during December, and we only re-opened towards the 
end of January, and the inspection was on tho 5th of 
February. 

18592. And then you got “very good”? — And we 
still got “very good.” 
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18598- The Chairman. — Now, as to reprimands? — 
This is' the letter which the manager got from the 
Education Office, dated the 1st of November, 1911 
“ Office of National Education, 

“ Dublin, 1st November, 1911. 

• Lowtown Boys’ School. 

■ • Rev. Sir, — I am directed by the Commissioners 
of National Education to quote for your information 
the following extracts from the Senior’s Inspectors 
report of his visit to the above-named school on the 
•2nd ult. ‘ Very little taste is displayed on the 
keeping of the school and premises. The school-room 
to-dav was not quite clean, and too many scraps of 
paper are allowed to he on the floor. The out-offices 
are dirty, and they need repairs, plastering, etc. 
No member of the school staff had any preparation 
for work. The Assistant in charge of Standard V. 
(Mr. Reilly) had not even his class-book annotated 
since the beginning of the school year. His method 
of teaching reading is very faulty, and the explana- 
of subject-matter is very poor. The Monitor (John 
Ryan), appointed 1st July, 1911, has not given a 
criticism lesson yet, though the school has been m 
operation for seven weeks since that date, Ihe 
Monitor makes no preparation for teaching his 
classes; he was engaged teaching to-day (1.30 to 2) 
when he should have been at private study. Ihe 
Composition, Penmanship, and Spelling of Third 
Standard are very poor (Principal). Reading and 
Mental Arithmetic arc unsatisfactory m hittn 
Standard (Mr. Reilly). Discipline is lax, and the 
pupils compare unfavourably with those of the girls 
school in personal neatness and in manners. I am 
to request you to be good enough to reprimand the 
teachers for their neglect of preparation, and m 
particular to reprimand the principal teacher, Mr. 
Crowe, for his neglect to train the monitor. — I am, 
very Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, W. J. Dilworth, 
Secretary.” 

My explanation in reply to that was sent through 
the manager on the 10th of November 

“Vert Rev. Sir,— W ith reference to the official 
memo, re above school, received by you on the 2nd 
inst., I beg to offer the following remarks ihe 
memo, purports to be an extract from the Senior 
Inspector’s report of his visit to this school on the 
2nd ulto., while the Senior Inspector spent at the 
outside not more than fifteen minutes m the school, 
and was during most of that time in consultation 
with Mr. Dardis, Junior Inspector, whose visit 
extended from 2.15 to 3.45, and who was then writing 
his report. in the observation book, which report the 
Senior Inspector endorsed. The statement, that 
no member of the school staff had any preparation 
for work,’ is not in accordance with fact, as the 
following will clearly show. When Mr. Dardis 
arrived the senior pupils were employed writin D a 
composition on a Nature Study Lesson, on leaves 
and their classification and functions, given by me 
the previous day, and I had in my hands specimens 
of the leaves which they were drawing at the tune 
I had also outlines of these leaves, showing then 
variations in form and position, on shoot drawn on 
the blackboard in front of the pupils, and » 
directing their attention to the leaves and sketches 
when Mr Dardis entered the room. These leaves 
I held in my hand until the end of the lesson, and 
Mr. Dardis could not help seeing them. I kad also 
a notebook, in which I had jotted down rough notes 
of the work that I was doing, laid on the wratow 
beside me. Had Mr. Dardis asked for this 1 should 
have been, only too pleased to produce it. e J 
asked if I had drawn up a syllabus of my Nature 
Study work, and when I showed him a ^te-book, 
with notes covering my course of Nature ® J . 
August in the College of Science and Glasnevm, 
and said I meant to adhere as closely as I cmW Jo 
this course, he made no remarks whatever, history 
was also a subject for that day, and Mr. 
saw my book on the subject, with margin annota- 
tions and questions appropriate to each chapter. 
This book was not asked for by Mr. Dardis, but its 
production was the result of a remark I overheard 


him making to Mr. Reilly, Senior Assistant, to the 
effect that, -so far as he "had seen, the teaching of 
history in the country schools consisted in telling 
the children all about the Firbolgs and De Danaans. 

I challenged this statement, said it was unfair to 
the country teachers, and in proof of my contention 
produced the text-book I was using to the senior 
pupils. I had also the other books I was using 
annotated, and so had the assistants, but Mr. Reilly 
■states that his literary reader was . mislaid some 
days previously, and he had to procure another. He 
teaches History to Third and Fourth Standards, and 
Mr. Dardis, in my presence, found fault with the 
annotations in his book as being too copious. With 
the exception of a Nature Study Syllabus, the only 
records of work asked for by. Mr. Dardis were a 
Progress Record and Weekly Syllabus. The, latter 
has been discarded on the suggestion of Mr. Welply, 
Senior Inspector, and I explained that the former 
was not written up, because having had vacation 
from the 14th July to the 28th August, September 
was the first month during which really effective 
work had been done, and as this month had 
terminated on tho previous school day (Friday), we 
were only one day in arrear. Having been at the 
Rural Science Course last summer, I was. unable to 
return to school before the 4th September, and 
during the remainder of that month I was initiating 
the monitor, who was appointed the previous July, 
into his work, and had given him no special class, 
which accounts for his not having prepared notes 
for teaching. For the same reason, his two criticism 
lessons for September were omitted, but he had one 
prepared for the previous Wednesday (his criticism 
lesson day). Owing, however, to the very web . 
morning, the children who arrived in time for the 
lesson were in such a drenched condition that I 
permitted them to run about to keep up the heat 
of their bodies till their clothes were partially dry. 

It would be positive cruelty to keep them sitting 
for half-an-hour in the condition they were in. This 
I explained to Mr. Dardis, and the school records 
will bear out my statement. The monitor was, and . 
is, still teaching from 1.30 to 2, as I had altered 
his time for teaching, but forgot to note it in Ihe 
copy of the Time Table furnished to the Inspector. 

I could have explained this to -Mr. Dardis had he 
condescended to ask me, but he preferred questioning 
the monitor privately. On looking over Mr. Dardis s 
report in my observation book, I find the only 
reference he made to third standard (one of my special 
classes) is that more attention should be paid to their 
writing. Apparently, spelling and composition were 
afterthoughts. You have seen the writing of this 
standard, and will, I think, admit that it compares 
favourably with the writing in any other section of 
the -school, or with that of children of similar 
standing in any other school. No spelling tost was 
applied by the Inspector, and as those children had 
just, begun to express their thoughts on paper, the 
standard of proficiency in their compositions could • 
not be very high. In fact, were I a free agent, I 
would allow children to give free expression to then- 
ideas with very little correction, for some at least, 
as all educationalists agree, that nothing discourages 
beginners so much as to see their creations scored 
and. disfigured by those whom they regard as critics. 
Mr. Reilly stated to me that he thought the. pupils 
of standard V. were slow in answering questions in 
mental arithmetic, but when he taxed them about 
it afterwards they told him they could not catch 
what Mr. Dardis said. Mr. Reilly also complained 
of Mr. Dardis’s hustling methods (addressing such 
remarks to the boys as ‘hurry up, you ought* to have 
found it out now,’ almost immediately he had put 
his question, preventing thereby concentration of 
thought. With the statement in the memo., referring 
to the superiority of the girls here over the boys in 
refined manners and personal neatness, I have no 
quarrel as it is a truism admitting of general 
application, which has earned for the ladies the title 
of the gentle sex. However, manners are like 

maladies, most people have some of them, but few 
have all. Even ' inspectors, if subjected to strict 
censorship, might not be found above reproach. For 
example, on more than one occasion recently 
inspectors on their first visit to this school forgot to 
S 2 
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introduce themselves, and I was compelled to ask 
if they were inspectors. Possibly they reserve such 
amenities for their own social circle, and consider 
them superfluous in their intercourse with teachers. 
The contrasting references to the boys and girls I 
leave to the taste and breadth of outlook of the 
writer, and I leave you to judge the lengths to which 
a hostile inspector can go when seeking for faults. 

I use the word hostile, because from his conduct and 
actions during his visit I am reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that Mr. Dardis came into this school 
with a prejudiced mind, and it being his first visit, 
the process of elimination leaves only one reason for 
bis hostility, which is that, as Chairman of the 
Tipperary Teachers’ Association, I, last July, was 
one of the signatories to a memorial of complaint 
on behalf of the teachers of the District 18 against 
Mr. Welply, Senior Inspector, who accompanied 
Mr. Dardis, but spent most of his time in the girls’ 
school. I sacrificed a month of my holidays last 
summer to the study of Rural Science, and, if called, 

I mean to do likewise next summer, and only a 
fortnight ago I cycled to Tipperary, a distance of 
ten miles, to attend a lecture on Drawing given by 
Mr. McElwee. Is there here any indication of 
flagging zeal needing a reprimand? This school has 
got a succession of “very good” reports from four 
different inspectors, on the strength of which I was 
recently promoted to First Division of First Grade. 
From the foregoing you can judge what a happy lot 
is that of the teacher who, to paraphrase one of Dr. 
Starkie’s famous phx-ases, constantly carries about 
with him the consciousness of the criminal awaiting 
his trial, and, as an educationist of long experience, 

' you can appreciate the difficulty of discharging the 
onerous duties to pupils and the State imposed upon 
the teacher under such trying and soul-killing con- 
ditions.” 

Then there came this reply from the Office, dated 
January 16th : — 

“ Rev. Sir, — With reference to your communica- 
tion of the 14th November last, forwarding a letter 
from the Principal Teacher of the above-named 
school, regarding the Inspector’s report furnished in 
connection with their visit to the school on the 2nd 
October, I am directed by the Commissioners of 
National Education t-o inform you, that having con- 
sidered your representations, and those of the . 
Principal Teacher, in connection with further reports 
from the Inspectors concerned, they see no reason 
for modifying their decision with regard to the 
Teachers as communicated to you in their letter of 
the 1st November, 1911. I am to add that the 
Commissioners consider that the suggestion of the 
Principal, that the Inspectors were hostile and 
prejudiced towards him, is wholly unwarranted. — I 
am, very Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, W. J. 
Dri.wor.TH, Secretary.” 

The visit in connection with which the collective 
reprimand was issued on the 1st of November, 1911, 
was made on the 2nd of October, 1911. My reply was 
received in the Education Office on the 14th November. 
On the 28th November, Mr. Welply, Senior Inspector, 
held the annual inspection, and after an exhaustive 
and searching examination, extending from 10 a.m. to 
3.15 p.m., reported the school as a very good one. He 
examined the monitor in his special course on the 18th 
of the following April from 9.20 to 1.5, and stated he 
was well prepared. I have copies of both reports. 

18594. Mr. Henly. — You said different inspectors 
had different standards for appraising the work of the 
school, and then you went on to state that frequent 
changes 'ot inspectors were detrimental to education. 
In what way?— Well, as I have said, each one 
has a standard of his own, and he finds fault with 
the method adopted by his predecessor, and if the 
teacher does not fall into line with him, no matter 
what the teacher’s own ideas may be. he .is bound to 
suffer, whereas if you fall into line with tho inspector’s 
ideas you get on very well. 

18595. So that you think that under the present 
system the teacher is compelled to study what you cal] 
the fads of the inspector, and teach in accordance with 
them?— Oh, undoubtedly. If he does not he suffers. 
18596. And that that is the only way in which he 

can get his increment or promotion in due course? 

The only way. 


18597. That is what you mean by saying that all 
initiative and individuality have been destroyed? — Yes. 

18598. Do you think that is good for the education 
of the pupils?— Well, I do not think so. I think if y 0 n 
have not individuality in the teacher you will scarcelv 
have it in the pupil. 

18599. Is it likely to cheek or damp the enthusiasm 
of the teacher?— Oh, I think it is, in this way, that 
if the teacher gets his ideas ready mado from the 
inspector he is not going to think out ideas of his own, 
especially when he knows that it may mean a loss of 
money to him. 

18600. Now, with respect to the criticism of one of 
those inspectors on the teaching of reading, were you 
acting within the rules of the Commissioners, or the 
spirit of the rules, in introducing a newspaper for the 
pupils to read? — Well, I do not know of any rule 
against that. Of course, the Commission say 
politics must be excluded from he schools but you 
can use a newspaper without introducing politics. 
Besides no sensible person takes his politics from news- 
papers. We have also a library in the school, run by 
the boys themselves, and there are over 200 volumes 
in that library, and I had taken library books previous 
to that at the reading lessons. If there was some book 
that I thought worth taking out I would take it — a 
passage which struck me as worth reading, and get the 
boys to read it with the object of giving them an 
interest in tho book. 

18601. Well, in Rule 129 they say no book can be 
used for the purpose for united secular instruction to 
which a reasonable objection might bo entertained on 
religious or political grounds, and subject to that tho 
manager may select the books, but they require to 
submit annually, for examination by the inspector, a 
list of proposed books not later than one month prior 
to the commencement of tho school year? — Yea, we 
send on this list; we always send on a list of the 
books that we use, tho readers and arithmetics and 
exercise books for writing. 

18602. Of course, you are aware, Mr. Crowe, that 
the tendency latterly of the National Board has been 
to allow a much wider selection of books than they 
used to allow? — I understood that. 

18603. And, therefore, I fancy that you presumed 
you were at liberty to introduce a newspaper for 
testing the pupils? — Yes, sir. 

18604. But did you use the newspaper as a class- 
book? — Oh, not as a class-book. Of course, they had 
class-books and they had story readers also. 

18605. You only used it occasionally to test whether 
they could read at sight? — I used the newspaper as an 
occasional reader, also as a means of teaching geo- 
graphy, and sometimes as a means of teaching com- 
position, and on that particular occasion Parliament 
had just rc-opened after the dissolution. The address 
from the Throne was in that issue, and that was 
a thing that 1 wanted the children to read (the senior 
boys), as I thought I might be able to give them an 
idea of the constitution under which they livo; I had 
been in Westminster on several occasions, and I thought 
1 could give them an idea of how they get on there, 
which information might be useful to them, or at least 
interesting. 

18606. When Mr. Dardis visited your school on the 
2nd of October, 1911, what was his standing as an 
inspector? — I could not really say. He might be a 
probationer for all I know. 

18607. You knew lie was not long in the service? — 
I do not think he was. Now, how many “very goods” 
did you get before Mr. Dardis’s visit? — From 1906 
to 1910 inclusive, five. 

18608. So that you have got sufficient evidence to 
satisfy any reasonable person that you were an efficient 
teacher and conducted your school successfully? — Well, 
I had satisfied previous inspectors up to tlmt time. I 
had satisfied Mr. Browne and Mr. McEnory, and others. 

18609. Mr. Cofeey. — Y ou had satisfied all the 
inspectors up to then? — Yes. 

18610. Mr. Henly. — And then this junior inspector 
coming in to you for the first time found fault with 
everything he saw during his visit? — Yes, sir, every- 
thing he saw; he was not pleased with anything. 

18611. And, therefore, he was finding fault with work 
and methods which had given satisfaction to inspectors 
for a number of years previously? — Yes, sir, he was. 

18612. And he had had very little experience as an 
inspector?— Well, Mr. Welply admitted to me after- 
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wards that mine was the first school lie allowed him 
to inspect. He admitted that to me on a fair day 
when he came and the school was not working. 

18613- The Chairman.— Was that in the first year 
after probation?— Mr. Welply admitted that on a day 
when we had a fair and he came to the school. We 
had a fair on this particular day, and Mr. Welply - , 

came alon* and he found the school not working, but teaching afterwards, as ... . 

^happened to be in the school. Ho called for the have not much faith m mom tors, for the first yeai : 


18635. The object of this rule was that he was not to 
teach more than two hours, and you say he never 
taught at all. Of course, you know that the tendency 
amongst teachers is to make the monitor teach all 
day long if there was not such a rule, and you were 
doing the very best thing for the monitor? — As a 
matter of fact, he often would have only an hour’s 
’ have a good staff, and I 


observation book, and tbc first noting ho saw . 

Mr Dardis’s, to the effect that the writer found no 
preparation for work. He asked me how that oame 
there and I said I would be inclined to ask him that 
question. I said 1 did not know, and he said, “ Mr. 
Dardis ought to be able to inspect tho school, but, as a 
matter of fact, yours was the first I allowed him to 

in i8fil4. Mr. Hknia.— Y ou state, as a matter of fact, 


at all events. 

18(536. And in spite of that reprimand you got “very 
good”? — I got “very good” in November. 

18687. And the same man you were reported as 
neglecting was reported on as being very well prepared? 

18688. And would you be in favour of your pupils 
being tested by examination or tested by inspection ? — 
Well, I think’, in my opinion, a combination of the 


that both you and 'your assistants had made ample two ^woukl be the 


preparation for work? — Yes, sir, we had. 

18Q15. And he made no inquiry from you/ — Me 
actually saw the book. (Witness produces book.) I 
told him I went on that, and Mr. Welply saw it also. 
That is my book of notes. 

18616. Had the assistants also made preparation? — 
—Yes, they had. . 

18617. Did he ask each one of them to produce ms 
notes?— He asked mo for no preparation whatever, 
but that book was lying on the desk. Ho asked me 
had I a syllabus of work drawn up, a syllabus of my 
Nature work, and I showed him this book, and it was 
lying on the desk when Mr. Welply came in. 

18618. In the face of that report you got a 
reprimand?— And doubly reprimanded. 

18619. You got a reprimand?— Yes, sir. 

18620. Were you called on for any explanation with 
reference to the adverse report before the reprimand 
was issued? — None whatever. 

18621. The report went up? — The report went up 
and the reprimand came down. 

18622. The report was inaccurate according to your 
statement? — Yes. 

* 18623. And on that inaccurate report you got a 
reprimand? — Yes. . . 

18624. A teacher of your standing gets a reprimand 
on an inaccurate report of a very junior inspector? 
Yes, sir. I got no opportunity at all of controverting 
tho statements made by him. 

18625. Now, this monitor that was referred to was 
appointed in- July? — Yes. 

18626. What was your particular neglect as tar as 
that monitor was concerned? — Ho said that the monitor 
had no prepared notes for his work. As a matter ot 
fact, I had given tho monitor no work at all to do- 
We gave holidays on the 15th of July, and I was on 
i science course, and did not get ba-ck^ to 


18639. Do you think it would be desirable that each 
school should have a school year of its own, or that 
they should all have a uniform school year as at 
present?— Well, I think if there is to be examination 
there ought to be a school year for each school, and that 
the examination should be held as nearly as possible 
about the end of the year in order to do justice to 
teacher and pupils. 

18640. Under the present system, supposing you 
were to have a combination of the systems of inspection 
and examination, would you be in favour of each 
having its own school year? — I think each school ought 
to have a school years of its own. That is my opinion. 

18641. Do you think the teacher ought to get notice 
under those circumstances of the general inspection?— 
I -think so; I think ho ought, otherwise some of his 
best pupils may be away. 

1804*1. What is the rule in your part of the world 
with regard to the notice issued? — There is no notice 
of any kind. An inspector comes in and he goes to 
work. Sometimes he looks on at the teacher for 
some time, and then he starts examining and makes 
a most exhaustive examination sometimes. Jor 
instance, that inspection that Mr. Welply made, I would 
not call an inspection at all, but an examination. 

186-13. Mr. Welply does not examine minutely /—On, 
yes, Mr. Welply makes a most minute examination. 
At least that was my experience. . ' 

18644. The Chairman. — A very detailed examination / 
—I would say that he makes a. very detailed examina- 
tion; lie goes into every subject and takes the greater 
number of the pupils. . - , 

18645. Mr. Here*.— D o you think it is fair to judge 
a teacher’s work by examination, of pupils, some of 
whom may have attended only a few' days? Oh, 1 
think it is' not fair at all; I think it is most unreason- 
able. 


yrs tot rarfc & 

of September I was initiating him into his , . indiscriminately ; he makes no distinction what- 


I gave him no c 

“ otes - He any ,»gg<*t»n to mala as to this 

vas merely a schoolboy up to that. . „ ues tion of tho reckless issue of reprimands— as to how 

18627. What was the rule with regard to the am^nt thab should bo dealt with?— I do not think a teacher 

of teaching that a monitor must do?-Two hours that^onm unlegs he is consistently 

itHSi tTsS? Jffi-Ok,. yos,. stout negligent, unless he consistently 

cation an< 

19. Will y 

work he must do — a monitor must not oe calls attention io ~ teacher who 

in teaching for more than two hours m each day during think it has a very injurious effeet^on a teacher w o 
his period of service?— Yes, two hours. 

18630. No, no, it is not two hours, but the rule is 
imperative that you are not to employ t e mo 1 
for more than two hours. Is not that so/— nee. 

18631. But it does not give any minimum toe 
you need not necessarily employ him for two hours. 

Is not that so? — Yes, sir. 


monitor must do?— Two hours' 
instruction and two hours’ teaching. 

quaMcation°and a aakr^ md^period of service. 18648. Do you think tho teacher’s general character 

int^inTSt^ 

to put his heart into the work if you dishearten him, 
and he feels that any day he may be declared “efficient 
even though a month before that he may be mentioned 
as doing very good work. It takes the spirit of the 
teacher out of bis work. 

not uias sui — j.», ». , 18649 The Chairman. — You were never asked for any 

18632. And, therefore, in this particular case you lanatioQ bjr the Board?-Oh, none whatever, sir. 

w SfcttSSfcl 

am quite certain there is. _ ... . 

18651. How far do you think it exists?— Oh, I think 
' almost general in -the circuit. 


were taking that monitor ana 
you say yourself, initiating him mto e ’ . 

-- -—j not violating the rule?— No, smee 


therefore you were 

he had no teaching. ... « t wna 

18633. You were not- neglecting the moxutoi . I w 

E °18634. And therefore the reprimand that came for 
neglecting that monitor was one that you did not 
deserve? — Yes. 


18652 Will you tell us what is the cause of that 
Content as L you know?-I think it is the harsh- 


discontent, as far you 
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ness of the inspection, and the indifference with which 
the inspectors treat the teachers; that they do not 
mind the feelings of the teachers, and have the silliest 
reasons for reprimanding and admonishing. 

18653. It is not the inspector who reprimands — No, 
but I think it amounts to that; it looks like that, at 
all events. 

18654. You think there is a want of sympathy 
between the inspectors and the teachers? — There is 
no sympathy whatever. Latterly the tendency on the 
part of the inspector appears to be to treat the teacher 
as an inferior being altogether. 

18655. And there is a want of sympathetic adminis- 
tration in the office? — Yes, I think the office is inclined 
to believe anything that an inspector would send in 
about the teachers. I think they are inclined to 
believ.e the worst of a teacher, as far as I can see. 

18656. Mr. Harrison. — There are only one or two 
questions I have to ask you. How many visits had 
you from Mr. Dardis? — Only one. 

18657. Did I understand that Mr. Welply signed or 
countersigned his observations? — He did. 

18658. So that practically Mr. Welply, I suppose, 
made himself responsible for them? — Well it came 
back to my manager as an extract from the senior 
inspector's report. That was the wording of it, as you 
will see from the actual document that I hav© here. 

18659. It was not until some time afterwards, on a 
subsequent visit apparently, that Mr. Welply told 
you that this was the first time that Mr. Dardis had 
been entrusted with the sole inspection of a school?— 
Yes, on the 13th of December following. 

18660. Now, have you any reason to suppose that 
Mr. Welply recommended a- reprimand on that report? 
— Well, of course, I have no evidence to prove that 
he recommended it. 

18661. But it is possible that the reprimand may 
have been given by one of the secretaries or examiners? 
— Oh, yes, as far as I am aware. 

18662. And without any reference to him? — Quite 
possibly; I am not aware; I do not know. 

18663. And about that time I believe you complained 
very much of the criticism of the time table. Who 
was it that criticised? — Mr. Dardis. 

18664. Was it Mr. Dardis who made these notes?— 
Oh, yes, sir; all this is the work of Mr. Dardis. 

18665. Did he explain to you what it was that he 
objected to? — No explanation whatever. He brought 
back this time table with all this scoring on it. 

18666. Did you understand what he objected to? — I 
did not. In some cases I did, and in others I did not. 
Of course, I do not claim perfection for that time 
table; but it is thd way it has been treated that I 
complain of — the manner in which it has been 
illuminated. 

18667. This is not a usual practice of inspectors? — 
No, sir, it is not. I have never seen it before. 

18668. In the ordinary way he would strike out 
certain things that he thought might be struck out? — 
Yes, we had been accustomed to that. 

18669. And you are quite sure that this is Mr. 
Dardis’s? — Oh, yes, his initials are on it, “ C.P.D. 
30/9/11.” 

18670. Those are his initials? — Yes, and this is his 
work; and I might add that part of the history time 
was given to reading in addition to the reading lesson 
proper. 

18671. In this time table it would strike me, applying 
the English standard that you were giving an undue 
amount of time to subjects such as arithmetic, and 
that you were giving too little time to singing in some 
of the classes, and too little time to reading in the 
upper classes? — Well, I had improved on that, and had 
put story reading 'instead of mental arithmetic between 
the sending of the time table and getting it back. 

18672. And I should have thought 30. minutes was 
too short a time in the week for drill if was to be 
effective?— Well, that 80 minutes’ drill means special 
drill for half an hour. They have also games during 
recreation time, and nearly all those boys are country 
boys, some of whom have to travel two and three miles 
to school, so they have no lack of healthy exercise. 

18673. Then I may take it that your objection was 
not actually to the criticisms, but to the criticisms 


being made all over the time table itself? — The 
illumination I objected to. 

18674. The Bishop op Boss.— Was your time table 
defective?— There is tho statement in the observation 
book and in tho reprimand to the effect that the time 
table was very defective. I do not admit that the 
time table was very defective. If it were very defective 
I would not be able to organise my school. I admit 
that there might be defects, which a few minutes’ con- 
versation with, or a few remarks from, an inspector 
could easily remedy. 

18675. Mr. Harrison. — Some of tho criticisms were 
reasonable? — I did not object to the criticisms at all, 
but to the manner in which the criticism was done. 

18676. With regard to this statement which you 
have put in from Mr. O’Brien, in which he complains 
of being deprived of his increment for one year, I 
noticed this remark in Mr. Welply’s report. He says 
Mr. O’Brien should teach arithmetic better, and at 
this time of the school year his pupils of tho se.cond 
standard should have done* more than 28 pages of their 
literary reader? — Yes. 

18677. I suppose you allow that that is perfectly fair 
criticism? — Well, I. would explain that in this way, 
that we use, in addition to the. literary reader, a story 
reader, and sometimes more and sometimes less. We 
mix them up, and when you take the literary reader 
and combine it with the story reader I think the quan- 
tity then attained is reasonable. 

18678. Your answer to that would be that the reading 
in those three months had not been confined to only 
28 pages? — Oh, yes, certainly; there was a story 
reader in addition to that. 

18679. Was that made quite clear to Mr. Welply? — 
Well, I do not really know. I presume it was explained 
by Mr. O'Brien. 

18680. Of course, he may have thought that that 
was all the reading that they had done? — Well, I think 
Mr. Welply and all inspectors are aware that there 
is a story reader also, and I am also aware that he 
gave unseen reading to that particular standard. ■’ 

18681. How often would the literary reader be used 
in the week? — Well, sometimes once a day, less fre- 
quently in the senior classes. 

18682. Well, if it is used anything like once a day 
28 pages is a very small amount to get through? — But 
that would be on alternate days, perhaps. 

18683. But it would be a very small amount? — We 
do not go in very much for quantity. 

18684. But if they are reading it every other day I 
should imagine they ought to get through more than 
28 pages in two or three months? The holidays came 
in there, and the children do not come regularly after 
them; so that it is often necessary to go back on the 
work. That is the least progressive part of our year, 
owing to harvesting operations — potato-digging, storing 
hay and corn, etc. 

18685. I think the inspection was in November, and 
calculating that you had at any rate September, 
October, and November, it would be fully three 
months? — Yes, it would be fully three months, but our 
worst three months. 

18686. Mr. Coffey. — There were some questions that 
I desired to ask you, but you have been interrogated 
already sufficiently with regard to them, and I need 
not waste the time of the Committee by asking you 
anything further about them, but there is one point 
I want to draw your attention to. That district of 
yours used to be very strong in mathematics in the 
old time, and I am only anxious to know whether 
euclid, algebra, and higher mathematics are now 
extensively taught in that district? — Well, I do not 
think so; I think there is a backward tendency in that 
respect. I taught mathematics, and do teach .them 
still, but for some years I have given over keeping a 
record and claiming results for them. 

18687. You do not claim fees for your mathematics? 
— I do not claim fees, for the simple reason that I 
had an inspector some time ago examining my school m 
mathematics, and he “failed” the best boys I had, 
really good boys. He also told me that if those boys 
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-wanted to learn mathematics they should go outside 
his district. An inspector told me that, so I thought 
it was time to stop presenting pupils in mathematics. 

18688. That is that he was not in sympathy with tho 
teaching of mathematics, or did not want it done in 
the school? — On the contrary, he was opposed to them, 
and he said, “ If those boys want mathematics let 
them go to other schools, secondary schools, and pay 
for it.” He then asked me if I got payment for the 
teaching, and I said “No,” and he said, “Let them 
go and pay for it.” 

18689. And do you think tho teaching of algebra 
and geometry and cuclid has largely diminished in the 
district? — I certainly think it has. 

Mr. Coffey. — That is really all that I want to ask 
you. You have a very creditable record, Mr. Crowe, 
'as a teacher, and I am surprised to find that you got 
censured for some trifling matter in the face of your 
excellent reports and excellent records. 

18690. The Bishop of Ross. — There was one sentence 


in Mr. O’Brien’s statement of which you gave some 
explanation before the sentence where he says, “The 
principal and myself went to considerable trouble and 
expense to provide dual desks aud other requirements 
for kindergarten.” You told us when asked by the 
Chairman, that you yourselves did not pay the money, 
but that you raised the money in the district? — Yes, 
my lord. 

18691. What I want to know is whether the manager 
of the school gave you any assistance, or patronised 
or encouraged the movement in any way for collecting 
this money, or did he stand completely aloof? — He 
certainly gave us every facility for raising the 
money. An entertainment was carried on in the 
school. 

18692. And he patronised it? — Oh, he did, certainly; 
and then, of course, wo got two-thirds also from the 
Board. The dual desks cost £24, and we got £16 from 
the Board, and we raised the other £8 by a local enter- 
tainment. 


Mr. Michael O’Gorman, b.a., Principal of 

18698. The Chairman. — You are at present principal 
of the Kiltenaule Boys’ School? — Yes. 

18694. How long have you been principal of that? — 
Since January, 1890. 

18695. Then you had been principal of another 
school? — Yes, Clonoulty. 

18696. From 1885 to 1890 — am I right in that? — 
Yes. 

18697. What were the numbers of your first school? 
— 1 The average attendance was about 40, from 40 to 
50; it varied a little. 

18698. What are the numbers of your present school? 
— The average attendance in my present school is over 
80. 

18699. Then you have one or two assistants? — One 
assistant and one monitor. 

18700. And you have been there since 1890? — Yes. 

18701. And what is your present grade? — I am an 
inter-grade, between the second of first and the first of 
first. My salary is £185 exclusivo of capitation grant. 

18702. And how long have you been an inter-grade? 
—Since the change. 

18703. Thirteen years? — Since 1900. 

18704. That is where you were placed on the intro- 
duction of the New System? — Yes; the amalgamated 
salary was £135. 

18705. Under the Old System?— Under the Old 
System. 

18706. So that you have had no rise in the last 
thirteen years?— No, sir. 

18707. Now, you have put in here a number of 
reports. Who are your present inspectors? — Mr. 
Welply is the Senior Inspector and Mr. D. P. Fitz- 
Gerald the District Inspector. 

18708. Mr. FitzGerald has come lately? — Yes. 

18709. Who was the inspector before him? — Mr. P. 
J. Fitzgerald. 

18710. I see in your precis you refer to some remarks 
in the observation book on the inspection of the 12th 
of October, 1909? — Yes. 

18711. That was an incidental inspection by Mr. 
Welply, and there were 91 children present?— Yes. 
Mr. Welply, on his first visit, 12th October, 1909 (a very 
wet morning) , walked to the desk and did not introduce 
himself, but said, “ How many have you to-day?” I 
replied 91. He said, “What a large number in one 
room/’ I at once concluded he was an inspector, and 
asked should I go on with the business. He replied, 
“ Yes.” The first lesson I taught after his arrival was 
a reading lesson to the senior standards, on which he 
remarked in the Observation Book, “ Do not interrupt 
children too much whilst reading.” I got each boy 
to' read what I considered sufficient, and then examined 
him on any passage that required elucidation. As soon 
as the class would have been finished, I would have 
taken a resum6 of the whole lesson and examined the 
class collectively had I time to do so. 

18712. But what we are chiefly interested in is the 


Killenaule National School, examined, 
mode of inspection. Will you proceed to Mr, Welply ’s 
mode of inspection? — Yes; that was at the general 
inspection held on the 15th January, 1910. 

18713. But on the incidental inspection he found 
fault with cleanliness, with the grouping of standards 
and the training of infants, but he says, “Otherwise 
the school as a whole mokes a favourable impression”? 
— Yes, on that occasion I explained to him that Rule 
127 (b) was just after being relaxed in October, 1909, 
and he said, ‘ * You are now eligible for promotion, 
and I said “ Yes.” 

18714. Now, we proceed to his annual inspection of 
11th January, 1910. What have you to say about that? 
— Well, his examination was held on the lines of the 
old results system. The examination was entirely 
individual. He made no distinction between the pupils 
that attended regularly and those who were irregular 
attenders, and he made no distinction in his questions 
between dull boys and clever boys. 

18715. Did he mark each pupil individually? — No; 
I suppose he may have done so in his note-book or he 
may have taken note of it. 

18716. Have you anything more to say about his 
style of examining? — Yes; he hurried the children on 
at the senior classes, at the written work, that is' 
dictation and arithmetic; he was irritable towards 
the children, and made the remark several times, “You 
ought to hurry on; you are long enough at that.” 

18717. And how long did he take at this examination? 
— From five minutes to nine until ten minutes after 
four. 

18718. Mr. Coffey. — Was that his first examination 
of your school? — First general examination.' 

18719. Mr. Henly. — He began at five minutes to 
niu©? — From five minutes to nine till ten minutes past 
four. 

18720. The Chairman. — Then you speak of his 
manner towards the staff? — Yes, I have Mr. McNally’s 
evidence; he has made a statement. 

18721. Do you wish to read that? — Yes ; I can state 
the points. This was in the written exercise. “The 
inspector passed through the desks to examine the 
written work. One of the fourth standard boys had 
his school copy-book mislaid. I told the boy in charge 
of the copy-books to give him tho book of an absentee 
to work on whilst awaiting the finding of his school 
copy-book. The boy, overhearing me, then took out 
an old exercise book from his bundle of school books 
and commenced to write in it, and as Mr. Welply 
passed over to him and looked through the exercise 
book, I observed him. tearing out leaves from thiB book 
and bringing them away. Mr. Welply did not mention 
what he saw in those leaves to me. I then went 
over to draw his attention to the fact that the boy’s 
school copy-book had been mislaid, and that we were 
using this private book pending the finding of his 
regular school copy-book. Mr. Welply seemed not to 
accept this explanation as true. He showed me one 
of the leaves which he had tom out and was taking 
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away, on which there were sums marked “correct” 
which were incorrect, and also the words “very good” 
written at the foot of the page. I explained that 
neither the marks nor the words “very good” werein 
my handwriting, as a comparison with my marking 
in the other copy-books would show, and that this 
was not the boy’s school copy-book, that I did not 
give written home work, and that he was using this 
book while his regular school copy-book was being 
searched for. Mr. Welpiy left me under the impression 
that he thought my explanation unsatisfactory. Just 
then the boy’s school copy-book was found, and shown 
by me to Mr. Welpiy, who examined it and found it 
marked and corrected up to date. On being questioned 
by me, the boy replied that the exercise had been 
simply done at home. Mr. Welpiy retained and 
brought away the leaves of the copy-book. ’ ’ 

18722. What do you wish to enforce by that? — That 
he distrusted Mr. McNally’s explanation. 

1872D. That he distrusted his word? — Yes. Well, I 
can give two more instances of where ho distrusted 
Mr. McNally’s statements. One •was when the third 
and fourth standards were both being examined on the 
map of Ireland together, and the third standard had 
not been taught the map of Ireland. Mr. McNally 
was engaged away from the class for a while, and 
Mr. Welpiy made the remark afterwards that the 
geography of fourth standard was not good; so Mr. 
McNally said, “ You have examined the third and 
fourth standards,” and he replied, “ I did not.” Mr. 
McNally said, “ I beg your pardon, you did, sir,” and 
he replied, “ If I did examine them you were there just 
to tell me that they were the third standard, and I am 
sure you would have told me so if the third standard 
were being examined.” 

18724. That was one instance?— Yes, and in the 
case of the drawing exercises of the children they wore 
not dated, and Mr. Welpiy said : “ How am I to 
know that these drawing exercises are done within the 
year, for they are not dated?” Mr. McNally said : 
“ Well, from the sequence of objects in the drawing I 
think you can see that they have been done within 
the year,” and Mr. Welpiy said : “ That is not 
sufficient proof; in the North of Ireland I saw- cases 
where the drawing exercises had the dates of the 
exercises erased for the purpose of making it to be 
believed that the exercises had been done during the 
year, that is the dates of that year were put on.” 
Those are the three points in connection with suspicion. 

18725. Showing distrust of the teachers and yourself? 
— Well, with regard to myself, he mentioned in the 
observation book — “ The Register has not been com- 
pletely posted, up.”. 

18726. He made an observation on the visit of the 
12th May, 1910. Will you explain that? — Well, this 
visit was for the purpose of examining candidate 
monitors, and according to Rule 131 this would be 
inconsistent with his report. 

18727. Read that rule to the Committee? — “Inspectors 
recommend candidates for monitorship only in schools 
in which the. organisation, methods of instruction, 
premises, furniture, apparatus and accommodation are 
satisfactory.” Well, Mr. Welpiy has stated in the 
document which is published in the first volume of 
the evidence of this Inquiry that “ In recent years I 
have no doubt that Mr. 0 ’Gorman’s school did not 
deserve the mark ‘very good.’ ” 

18728. We have that before us. Here are the words 
you refer to: — “I have not the smallest doubt in the 
world that Mr. O’Gorman, the principal of this 
school, has not at any time during recent years de- 
served the award ‘ very good That is amongst the 
observations of Mr. Welpiy on these various schools, 
of which yours is one?— Yes; and if you read the 
report of Mr. Welpiy, in 1910, though the heading is 
“good,” still the inference from that report was that 
it did not deserve higher than “fair,” which would 
bring it under Rule 131. 

18729. That is the rule which says that inspectors 
recommend candidates for monitorship only in schools 
m which the organisation and methods of instruction 
are satisfactory ? — Yes. 

18 730 That is your point?— Yes; and if they were 
unsatisfactory, why did he recommend the appoint- 
ment of a monitor? 


18730a. That is the point. He recommended the 
appointment of a monitor under circumstances con- 
flicting with the rule of the Board ? — Yes. 

18731. Now, would you go on to the next point, 
about the register ?— Yes ; he states in the Observation 
Book that the register has not been completely posted 
up, and he also mentions that in his letter to the 
Board. Well, the only omissions in the register at 
the time were four, and I brought the register to show 
the omissions. They are marked by a note, in green 
pencil. That is Mr. Welply’s own mark. (Witness 
hands in document.) 

18732. You enumerate these four cases on page 186? 
— Yes, on page 186. One boy’s attendance not entered. 
That is the attendance for the. year. That is one of the 
cases. Then I mention on page 183 two boys’ attend- 
ances not entered for the year, and on page 176 the 
date of striking off a boy from the. roll not entered. 

18733. And those you declare were the only omis- 
sions? — Yes; that can be seen from the register, be- 
cause he marked those omissions with a green pencil. 

18784. Was he not justified in noticing those 
omissions? — Yes; but what is the inference that you 
will draw from the statement that “ the register is not 
fully posted up ” ? 

18735. Would not that confirm his remarks? — Well, 
the conclusion that I would draw from it would be 
that the register was in arrears, perhaps for years. 

18736. Mr. Coffey. — And if it were in arrears, 
would that be regarded by any sensible man as a 
matter of any importance? — I do not think so. 

18737. Mr. Henly. — The register- is of very little 
value? — So far as the keeping of the register is con- 
cerned, you have the same information in the roll- 
book that you have in the register; yon have the 
number of attendance that each child makes. 

18738. Is that an old register?— It is 40 years old, 
1878. 

18738a. The Chairman. — And then you say, “I 
shall submit Observation Book and minutes of reports 
since I took charge of this school”? — Yes. 

18739. You begin with the year 1886? — Yes; that 
is the first year. 

18740. In your present school? — No, in Clonoultv 
school. “ The school was in a very low state of 
efficiency when the present teacher took charge of it a 
year ago, and a considerable improvement has taken 
place since his appointment. Due attention has been 
paid to order and discipline, and the hoys are well 
conducted. The school accounts have been correctly 
kept.” Then, in 1887 — “ The general proficiency is 
good. The teacher appears to be working hard, and 
with success. The discipline is good, and the pupils 
are self-reliant.” Then, in 1888 — Order, discipline 
and moral tone are quite satisfactory.” 1889 — “The 
school work on the whole is in an efficient and pro- 
gressive^ state. The pupils are orderly and self- 
reliant.” Then came your change to Killenaule, in 
January, 1890, and the first report, in 1890, is — “The 
school has made good progress since the present prin- 
cipal took charge, and the work is now in an efficient 
state. Order and discipline are satisfactorily main- 
tained.” 1891 — “ Steady and substantial progress 

has been made during the year, and a good standard 
of efficiency continues to be made in the school. The 
requirements of order and discipline are well attended 
to. 1892 — “ A good feature of this school is the 

development of the. intelligence of the pupils. They 
are also orderly and well conducted.” Then the same 
inspector, in 1898, says — “ The proficiency was gener- 
ally excellent, and good order and discipline has been 
maintained effectively and quietly.” Then the same 
inspector, in 1894 — “ The answering all round was 
highly creditable. Good discipline and order was 
quietly and effectively maintained.” Then, in 1895, 
Mr. Lynam says — “ This important school continues 
to be excellently taught in all branches, except, per- 
haps, book-keeping.” The same inspector, in 1896, 
says— “ This school continues to be very well conducted 
in all respects, the answering in many subjects reach - 
mg a high standard.” In 1897, the same inspector 
say^— “There is a very perceptible falling-off in the 
proficiency of this school from the high standard 
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usually attained in former years. The reading of all 
classes, but especially of the fourth (taught by the 
assistant), is very poor. Grammar and spelling are 
also weak. Action ordered on report.’ ’ 

18741. What was the action? — “Manager will urge 
the teachers to exert themselves strenuously during the 
current year to restore the school to a thoroughly satis- 
factory state of efficiency.” Domestic affliction, the 
death of my wife in this year, was the cause of this 
adverse report. The inspector told me afterwards 
that he had accounted to the Board for the failing 
off in proficiency. Yet after eleven years of highly 
efficient service the Board thought fit to ask the 
manager to admonish me. 

18(742. Then the same inspector, in 1898, says — “A 
number of extra and optional subjects have been 
omitted this year, but on the ordinary programme the 
school has quite recovered its normal state of high 
efficiency. Discipline and order are well main- 
tained”? — I applied to the Board for copies of the 
reports for the years 1899, 1900 and 1901, as the 
originals were mislaid, but as yet I have not received 
them. 

18743. That accounts for your not having been able 
to forward them to this Committee ? — Yes ; but I can 
state that they were equally as good. Then, in 1902, 
Mr. Lavelle says — “The method of conducting the 
ordinary business of this school is highly creditable.” 
Mr. W. A. Brown, in 1903, says — “ This school is 
doing well. I am pleased to find very good progress 
in the singing.” 

18744. The 'report for 1904 is missing? — I have here 
the Observation Book, in which Mr. Brown says, in 
1904 — “The school generally is doing well.” 

18745. Mr. Brown, in 1905, says— “ Very good work 
has been done generally.” Mr. McEnery,_ in 1906, 
says — “ The instruction generally is on intelligent 
lines, and very creditable progress is exhibited in most 
branches of the programme.” The same inspector, in 
1907, says — “ The work of the principal teacher is very 
skilful and very effective, whilst that of the assistant 
is generally good, and the school on the whole is in a 
satisfactory condition.” The same inspector, in 1908, 
says — “ The school maintains a high standard of 
efficiency. All parts of the work show life and 
general interest, and satisfactory progress is made in 
most branches. The pupils are attentive, keen to 
answer questions, and under good discipline.” Then, 
in 1909, no annual inspection was held. That com- 
pletes your list?— Yes. In 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1908 
the merit mark was “ very good.” 

18746. Now, go on to the paragraph about Mr. 
Welply’s remarks on the discipline of your school? — 
Yes. Mr. Welply’s remarks on the discipline of the 
school entirely disagree with the reports for twenty 
years previous. From 1885 till 1910, whenever the 
discipline and order were mentioned in the reports, 
they had been highly praised. 

18747. You say that in all these or most of them 
the discipline has been praised, and never has it been 
found fault with? — Never. 

18748. Mr. Henly. — H ave you put in Mr. Welply ’,s 
report? — I have not put it in with the other report, 
but I hand it in now. 

18749. The Chairman. — I will read it. This is 
11th January, 1910: — “After much hesitation I have 
decided to award this school a good report ; but unless 
the defects I have pointed out are amended I shall on 
a future occasion be disposed to estimate the pro- 
ficiency as no higher than ‘ fair. ’ Arithmetic and 
mental calculations are no better than ‘ fair ’ in any 
standard. Grammar is ‘ fair ’ only ; oral composition 
is weak; object lessons are not effectively taught; 
history is barely known. Many of the pupils are 
much too old for the standard in which they are en- 
rolled. Junior penmanship could be greatly im- 
proved by proper teaching, and better discipline and 
order could very easily be maintained ” — those are 
the words you referred to? — Yes, sir. 

187 5G. Then he goes on — “This school is by no 
means- on a par with the adjoining girls’ school. A 
complete set of new maps is required ” ? — With refer- 
ence to Iris remarks about the discipline of the school, 
the infants left the school at 2 o’clock every day. At 
present they leave at a quarter to two, but in 1910 they 


left at 2 ; and when 2 o’clock came I asked Mr. Welply 
could the infants leave. He said that he wanted them 
for object lesson; so they were kept sitting down on 
the form from 2 o’clock till a quarter to three. They 
were under ho supervision, because the assistant and 
myself were engaged with Mr. Welply in reading dicta- 
tion or helping in some way, and we had not time to 
look after the infants. There were no monitors that 
year in the school. Naturally enough, when 2 o’clock 
came, the infants got uneasy afterwards, being under 
no supervision, it would be hard to expect them to 
keep quiet. 

18751. That is your explanation? — That is my ex- 
planation. 

18752. So there was some disorder? — Well, I sup- 
pose there was. 

18753. To what extent? — To that extent. 

18754. Then the infants were not under any person 
who could control them for the moment? — That is so. 

18755. And that is the complete account that you 
want to give of that? — Well, I want to contrast the 
previous reports for 25 years, whenever order and dis- 
cipline were mentioned. That is all. 

18756. In fact, in putting in that record of the 
school that is what you mean chiefly, to emphasise the 
fact that the discipline had always been praised? — 
Yes. 

18757. And you say that the record of the school 
can be seen from the Observation Book and the 
minutes of reports, and also from the success of your 
pupils. You want to bring out the number of your 
successes in preparing for different examinations? — 
Yes, public examinations. 

18758. Will you pass on to that. Did the pupils 
pass directly from this school? — ¥es, and received no 
other instruction than mine. I have the names of the 
pupils here if it is necessary to read them. In 1906 
Philip Shelly matriculated in the Royal University, 
entered Thuiies Diocesan College immediately after, 
and the following year obtained a free place in 
Lisbon Ecclesiastical College. In 1907 Robert O’Shea 
passed the entrance examination to Ballyhaise Agri- 
cultural Station. In 1908 Michael Hayes passed the 
entrance examination to Ushaw Seminary, Durham, 
the subjects being Greek, Latin, English and Mathe- 
matics. 

18759. Are you a grade ate. of the University? — 
Yes, I am a graduate of the Royal University. 

18760. Then you have something about a scholar- 
ship at Glasnevin? — In 1908 James Quigley obtained 
an entrance scholarship to Glasnevin under the Agri- 
culture Department, and in the same year Daniel 
Delaney matriculated in the Royal University, and 
in 1910 John Casey passed the entrance examination 
to the National Bank on first trial. In 1910 Richard 
Foley obtained an entrance scholarship to Ballyhaise, 
and in 1911. Thomas Donovan and John Corcoran- 
obtained £20 scholarships offered by the Tipperary 
South Riding County Council. There were ten 
scholarships altogether, and they succeeded in taking 
two of them. 

18761. And you wish to point to that record and to- 
the fact that you have all these reports? — Yes; and 
to contrast that with Mr. Welply’s statement that in 
recent years the school did not deserve “ very good,” 
whereas I have had all these favourable reports from 
1900, and the successes of pupils from the school from 
the year 1906 to 1911, and especially those in 1910 anil 
1911, at the time that Mr. Welply stated that the 
school was not “ very good.” 

18762. Is that all you have to tell us about your 
record? — Yes, I think so. 

18768. You have something on the third page about 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s report in 1910 ? — Yes ; the minute 
of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s report in 1910 was marked 
“good,” though I asked him at the conclusion of the 
examination if he was pleased, and he replied “ Yes, 
it is a pleasure to visit your school, and see how it is 
conducted.” 

18764. And yet he gave it only “good”? — He gave 
it only “ good.” I asked him would lie recommend me 
for promotion to first of first grade. 

18765. That was before you knew that his minute 
was “good” ?— Yes; I did not get.it for two months. 
When he said that it was a pleasure to visit my school 
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and see how it was conducted, I asked him would he 
recommend me for promotion to first of first grade. 
He said he would, but askqd me at the same time 
would I not want to get the mark “ excellent ” in order, 
to get promotion to first of first grade. I said I did 
not think so, and that “very good” would do; and 
he said, “I certainly will recommend you.” But I 
am sure, at least I conclude myself, that he had a 
■consultation with Mi-. Welply afterwards, and that 
Mr. Welply prevented him giving me the mark “very 
good.” 

18766. You thought at the time that he meant to 
give you “ very good ” ? — Yes. 

18767. Not “excellent,” but “very good”? — Not 
“excellent,” but “very good.” 

18768. And that in the meantime he changed his 
mind? — Well, my inference is that he must have had 
a consultation with Mr. Welply. 

18769. I suppose he would have had to consult the 
senior inspector before raising the mark 1 — Yes. 

18770. You say you are anxious to know what your 
own personal mark was ? — Yes ; I am anxious to know 
what my own personal mark was, and the reason of that 
is that at the last examination' he said, “ I am not 
awarding the school higher than ‘good’.” I said I 
was sorry. (Of course I knew the reason was not 
because the school did not deserve higher than “ good,” 
but that he would have to consult Mr. Welply over 
it.) “ But I have heard you giving a lesson on 
geometry to-day, I have heard you teaching on his- 
tory and geography, and I was very pleased to see 
the amount of history that the pupils had gone 
through. The arithmetic is good, but the discipline 
of the juniors should be improved.” Of course, Mr. 
Welply’s successors have always remarked on the dis- 
cipline of the school. 

18771. Here is a minute referring to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s inspection of the 15th and 16th of November, 
1910. The inspector remarks — “ Speaking generally, 
the progress made during .the year is good. This 
applies specially to the junior division. In the senior 
division more attention may be paid to mental arith- 
metic. More thorough teaching in composition is 
required, as the boys display very little power of 
thought and expression. The playground is very 
uneven, and not safe to play in, owing to the pro- 
jecting stones. Maps are old and dingy ; more wall 
tablets required” ?— That is Mr. Fitzpatrick’s report. 
Mr. FitzGerald’s is there also. 

18772. What year would that be for? — The next 
year. 

18773. This is Mr. P. J. FitzGerald’s report of the 
inspection held on the 8th November, 1912:-— "This 
school has only one room, and under such conditions 
really high-class work is not possible. The teachers 
are earnest and capable, and their efforts meet with 
a large measure of success. The senior pupils arc, on 
the whole, well taught. It would be possible, how- 
ever, even under existing circumstances, to improve 
the reading in these standards. The written work of 
all standards is capable of improvement, and an effort 
should be made to advance the pupils more rapidly 
from first and second standard. There are many grown 

i The tra ™2? 1 ® of infants . too, in oral 
English should be more effective. Singing and draw- 

nf g + ? re f ^ e11 9 gh -u Th j fc 18 a11 you want read out 
rf that report ?_T.s; and tha neit report is from 
mr. f. j. lutzGerald again. I have not got the mark 
mo 17 ft T “i the mark 2 

torsince. 8 ^ ,ro ” “V ™P<*- 

been Only "good." 

18775. Then you have something to say to us about 

H r a ° f y0U1 ' ^ and girls in 

for mathematms; they were all first yJar’s geomS 

^iJ iad A St ' second and third year Algebra! and the 
inspector had recommended me for full fees. 

18777. Who was that? — Mr D P i 

present inspector. He examined th^m in May ’ • 

Alld was , th at the inspector who gave you 
good on the whole school?— No, his brother. 3 


18779. You were very successful in teaching geo- 
metry of the first year, and first, second and third 
year algebra ? — Yes. 

18780. You did not appeal from Mr. Welply’s .re- 
port ? — I can give a good reason for it. 

18781. Are you inclined to give that to us ?— Yes, I 
am. In 1910 the examination was held on the 11th 
of January. I got my minute on the 28th of March, 
nearly three months afterwards, and a good portion 
of the year had been gone over since the examination, 
was held, and domestic trouble prevented me working 
the school as well as I might otherwise do. My wife 
was under the care of two doctors from the middle of 
January till September. She was up in Dublin ; in 
June, and was examined by Dr. Smith, who 
thought that it would be necessary for her to undergo 
an operation. Well, naturally enough, under such 
conditions my mind was a little distracted. 

18782. Very well; if I had known of that I would 
not have asked you to go into it. But after that why 
did you not appeal from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s report?— 
Well, I did not think thex-e would be any good' in • 
appealing from Mr. Fitzpatrick, because in a neigh- 
bouring school under the same manager the teacher 
had applied through the manager for a re-inspection 
which was refused. 

18783. And it was that example that deterred you 
from appealing? — Yes, and from what I read at the 
time. 

18784. And the minute reached you two months 
after that inspection ? — Yes ; two months after. 

18785. Now, we come to the visit of Dr. Starkie,. on 
the 6th of October, 1911. He arrived after the pupils 
had left the school, you say ? — Yes. 

18786. And so all he could do was to look at some 
of the exercises of the boys, and make inquiries about 
your senior inspector? — Yes. 

18787. He was down at that time for that special 
purpose ? — Yes. 

18788. It is stated that he was requested by the 
Board to visit the district, and then he was followed 
by Mr. Hynes ?— Mr. Hynes did not visit my school. 

18789. Dr. Starkie was only there ten minutes? — 
Yes. 

18790. And what did he do when he was there? — 
Well, he had a note-book, and he took notes of . the 
written exercises and took notes of what faults I had 
to find with Mr. Welply's style of examination, and 
himself and Mr. Dilworth were present, and the Whole 
thing lasted ten minutes ; and he was in the adjoining 
school before he came to me. That is conducted by 
my wife, and he asked her, “What faults have yon 
to find with Mi-. Welply?” and she was rather taken 
by surprise, and she said, “ I really have no fault to 
find with him.” and Dr. Starkie said, “ No good 
teacher has.” Then, aftei- a while, she remembered 
his manner, but she did not say anything to Dr. 
Starkie about it. 

18791. And had Dr. Starkie ever been in that dis- 
trict before on one of those visits?— Not in Ivillenaule 
district, I mean in the district round Killenaule, but 
was * n different schools in the district. 

18792. But before that year had you heard of him 
visiting any of your schools in that district ?— Yes ; I 
neard that he made some visits to schools. 

18793. Had he paid a visit to that circuit of yours 
Oh, yes ; I think six months before that. 
18(94. Had he?— I think so; I think he was in Gal- 
oauy, but I am not quite sure ; but I know that he 
was m_ other schools. 

1879,). You know that he visited that district that 
you live m ?— Yes. 

18/96. Shortly before this visit? — Yes, before this 
visit. 

And would be after the time that Mr/ 
Welply came to the district ?— Yes. 

On what ? Ml ‘ CoFPEY -— Are you quite clear on that?— 

• 18799 ; 9 11 the statement that Dr; Starkie was in the 
=iu Cm A that October visit that he made to your 
senoou— Well, I am not quite sure whether he .was 
i tne circuit immediately before or after the visit to 
my school, but I heard that he visited some schools. : 
IS?' S r> Heot *.— In previous years?— Yes. 

The Chairman.— D r. Starkie went about 
your school and other schools for a particular 
purpose m October, 1911 ?— Yes. 
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18802. What I asked you, and what Mr. Coffey 
asked you, was, did you know of his having visited 
your circuit, say, the previous year? — No, I did not. 

18803. Mr. Henly. — You do not know whether he 
.did or not ? — I could not say which. I do not know. 

18804. Mr. Coffey. — Now, will you go on to this 
remark you make on the wording of Rule 127 (b), 
that is — “ Boys under seven years of age are ineligible 
for enrolment in a boys’ school where there is no 
mistress unless, first, there is no suitable mistress 
available in the locality, or, second, the probable effect 
of this rule will be the loss of an assistant teacher in 
the school.” Will you explain how this affected you? 

It affected me in two ways. First of all, I would 

.have been entitled to promotion to first of first grade, 
from my reports, from the 1st of April, 1908. My 
average attendance in 1907 was sufficient for the year 
.ending the 31st of December, 1907. 

18805. Mr. Henly. — What was it ? — 78. 

18806. It was over 70 ? — Yes ; and it would qualify 
.me. 

18807. The Chairman. — Now proceed? — My average 
.attendance for every year since 1907 was over 70. 
Well, on the mark of the school I should have been 
promoted from the 1st of April, 1908, that is, if the 
promotion would date from the 1st of April, and. I 
.suffered a loss of £4. My salary was £135 and eapita- 
.tion. The lowest salary for first of first grade is £189, 
so that if I was put into first of first grade and received 
only the lowest salary of that grade it would have been 
.an increase of £4 a year ; so, by not being in first of first 
grade in 1908 I lost £12 — that is, £4 for 1908, £4 for 
1909, and £4 for 1910 ; and I understand that now a 
teacher is entitled to an increment in first of first 
grade even on the mark “good,” and that “very 
good ” would not be required. 

18808. Mr. Henly. — What was your average in 
1906 ? — In 1906 it was under 70 ; it was 68-5. 

18809. The Chairman. — Will you finish that point 
about the loss? — Well, I suffered a loss in capitation 
grant. 

18810. You say that under this Rule 127 (b) the 
•principal was deprived of £8 in 1908 and the assistant 
of £2 5s. Od. 1— Yes. 

18811. In 1909 the principal was deprived of 
£3 5s. Od. and the assistant of £2 5s. Od. In 1909 the 
■rules were relaxed, so as to exclude only children under 
five years ? — Under five years. 

18812. And then you got your full grant? — I got 
-the full amount of capitation. 

18813. But the assistant suffered? — The assistant 
suffered. 

18814. You have already gone into the matter of 
the way your promotion was affected by that rule ? — 
Yes. 

18815. The promotion would probably date from the 
1st of April, 1908 ? — And just at the very time that I 
would be entitled to promotion Mr. Welply’s report 
deprived me of it in 1910. The rule was relaxed in 
October, 1909, and Mr. Welply came on, and reminded 
me that I was eligible for promotion to first of first 
grade now since the relaxation of the rule. It was 
hardly necessary to remind me of that, because I was 
looking forward to getting promotion to first of first 
-grade, and if there could have been an incentive to 
make me work the harder that would have been a quite 
sufficient incentive. In any case, I would not relax 
my efforts. 

18816. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You refer to the 
statements made by Mr. Welply, and as the obser- 
vations that appear in our report are not in chrono- 
logical order it might ' be just as well to make the 
order quite clear. The first reference to your school 
in the appendix to the Blue Book is at D, on page 
203?— -Yes, I think so. , 

18817. It begins — “ For nine years in succession this 
school, in charge of a highly classed and most success- 
ful teacher, was marked ' very good’ by various 
inspectors,” That. is the first reference to it?— Yes. 

18818. Then, on page 201, Mr.' Welply’s observa- 
tions on your school appear in the second column? — 
Yes. 

18819, And, .then, your reply appears on page 207 ? 


18820. And, then, Mr. Welply refers to that again 
in page 212 in the second column? — Yes. , 

18821. And it is in reply to the observations that 
appear in that appendix that you have given your 
evidence now? — Yes. 

18822. Mr. Coffey. — From all your previous inspec- 
tors under the National Board praise was uniform . 

Yes. 

18823. And the first adverse comments that you got 
on your work were from. Mr. Welply? — Yes; after 
25 years’ teaching. 

18824. On what did Mr. Welply base his statement, 
do you know, that the teacher does not make prepara- 
tion for his work? — Well, I cannot say, because he 
did not ask for the progress record, which I had filled 
in ; and I also had a plan of work prepared, a weekly 
plan of work, and a daily plan of work sometimes. 

I did not make elaborate notes, as I thought from my 
long experience as a teacher that it would not be 
necessary to make elaborate notes, and I just jotted 
down a few headings from time to time, and in the 
first week after vacation, and second week after 
vacation, particularly after the Christmas vacation, 
my time would be spent in improving the subjects 
that I found weak at the Christmas examination of 
the children. But, as a matter of fact, I have brought 
up a plan of preparation which Mr. Welply initialled 
on that day, the 13th of January, 1910. 

18825. He put his own initials on it ? — Yes,, his own 
initials. (Witness hands in document.) On the 
other side of the book you will see the plan of work. 

18826. Yes, this plan of work is initialled by Mr. 
Welply on the 13th of January, 1910. How long had 
you resumed after the Christmas holidays when he 
came to examine ? — The second day. 

18827. Do you think it was a fair or a just way to 
come to examine the school two days after resumption 
of duty? — Not when the examination was an in- 
dividual one. An individual examination was not a 
thing that I was prepared for. 

18828. But, apart from whether it was an in- 
dividual examination or not, would you think it fair 
that the value of your year’s work should be appraised 
on an inspection the second day after the school had 
resumed ? — I would not. Had I got due notice of the 
examination it would, of course, be better. 

18829. Of course, I may say myself that I am glad 
to hear that Mr. Welply examines the schools very 
fully, because my point of view is that the. schools at 
present are insufficiently examined; but I can quite 
see that Mr. Welply, with his great capabilities and 
with the best intentions, coming at that time would 
be sure, even quite unwittingly, to work injustice to 
the teacher. You have not been in the habit of having 
this individual examination for some yearn ? — No. 
Previous inspectors examined just in the spirit of 
the new system. 

18830. And, then, without any notice you were 
brought up against this individual examination? — 
Yes. 

18831. So that that is a point on which, I think, 
you have a good deal to complain of? — I feel that I 
have been very unjustly treated in that way. Another 
fact, too, in regard to Mr. Welply’s visits in October 
and in January is, that he never told me during 
the whole time of the examination about this fault 
which he jotted down in the Observatioi? Book — the 
register not being completely filled in. I did not 
know that until he had left, and I was quite surprised 
to see such an observation. . 

*18832. For those who do not know anything about 
the schools it might be well to mention that in Eng- 
land, and even in the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction Department, what they’ call the register 
is really the roll-book Now, neglect of the roll-book 
I would regard as a very serious thing, but neglect of 
some entries in the. register I think no man who knows 
anything about the. schools would ever regard as any- 
thing but trifling? — It shows the disposition of Mr. 
Welply- to find fault. - 

18833. You have stated that his manner tended to 
disarrange the whole school. That is a statement of 
yours in one of these documents ?— Yes. 

18834. Kindly explain how his manner tended to 
disarrange the whole scho&l.?— Well, with the senior' 
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class that he examined in grammar. He sat at the 
desk, and brought in one boy and marked a sen- 
tence for him and told him to go back; the next 
boy came in and got a sentence in the same way, and 
was told to go back; this going in and coming 
back, of course, interfered with the discipline of the 
children, while each child was brought in and sent 
back again, and he repeatedly hurried the children 
at their work, particularly at their written work, and 
spoke to them in rather an irritable tone or strain, 
and showed no sympathy whatsoever. 

18835. He has said, “ After hesitation I have 
decided to give this school ‘ good but all your pre- 
vious marks for some years had been “ very good ”? — 
Yes. 

18886. And this was the observation of Mr. Welply 
at his first inspection ? — At his first general inspec- 
tion. 

18837. Mr. Fitzpatrick led you to think that you 
were entitled to “ very good ” ? — Yes. 

18838. You are quite clear on that? — I am quite 
clear; I remember it very distinctly. 

18839. The Chairman asked you why you did not 
appeal, and you explained that you had seen that 
appeals in other cases were futile ? — Yes. 

18840. That they had no success; that they were 
not attended to? — That they were not considered. 

18841. When you decided not to appeal did you 
take into account the fact that it was Mr. Welply 
who dissuaded or kept Mr. Fitzpatrick from giving 
you the mark “very good”?' — Yes, that was my con- 
clusion. 

18842. And that your appeal, if you appealed at 
all, would be from Mr. Fitzpatrick to Mr. Welply? — 
Yes. 

18843. There is a remark in some of these reports 
about the bad equipment of your school — about the 
poverty of its equipment in the way of maps, and the 
walls being dingy and the playground being uneven 
and dangerous. Have those things been set right? — 
Well, I do not care to touch on that point at all. 

18844-5. The Bishop op Ross. — Now, with reference 
to those boys that you got matriculated in the Uni- 
versity and that passed the other examinations, were 
you able to deal with those seventh and eighth stan- 
dard boys in your school or were they on your school 
records at all? — All except one boy, who, when he 
reached the age of 18, had to be struck off, and that 
was just a few months before he went up for the 
matriculation examination. 

18846. Were you able. to fit in their studies under 
the eighth standard? — Of course, I taught them out- 
side school hours. At the ordinary subjects they were 
with the other children. 

18847. You got special fees, I presume ?— -Yes ; and 
I also got full fees for Latin from the National Board 
on one occasion that I had a class presented 

18848. You got fees from the boys themselves,' and 
then you also got special results fees from the 
National Board? — Yes. 

18849. On those individual subjects ?— Yes, when 
results fees were granted. There are no results fees 
granted now for Latin by the National Board. 

18850. When were they stopped?— In the last few 


18851. Did you get those boys examined in mathe- 
matics by an inspector of the National Board?— Yes. 

18852. And you got fees on that 7— Yes, my lord. 

18 853. Did the girls belong to the neighbouring 
school?— Yes. 6 

18854. And they came to you for the extra subjects ? 
— Yes, my lord. 

18855. And your infant boys were sent out to the 
girls ! school, were they?— No, my lord; the manager 
would not allow them. 


,| 8856 - TIie .y were in your school but not on tl 
rolls?— Yes, they were on the rolls, but their attcn 
ances were excluded. 

18857 And when the rale was relaxed they we 
put on the rolls again?— Yes. 

18858. So that during the last three years you ha- 
been getting a capitatioii grant on them ?— Yes. 

18859. But for a period of two or three years yc 
got no capitation £rant?— Yes. 


18860. Mr. Henly. — I n the examination in 1909, 
what was objected to with regard to the grouping of 
the standards, for you mention “grouping of stan- 
dards ’ ’ ? — He mentioned that in the Observation 
Book, but made no remark to me personally. 

18861. But what does it mean — what is meant by 
what you have here, “ grouping of standards ” ? — That 
is an extract from Mr. Welply ’s remark. 

18862. Just read it?— That is after the October 
examination? v 

18868. Yes ?—“ Section 4 — Grouping of standards 
should be availed of more fully.” 

18864. Now, did he discuss with you that report?— 
He discussed nothing with me. 

18865. Did he give you any explanation as to what 
he meant by grouping of standards being availed of 
more fully? — No, lie made no observation to me per- 
sonally, except his remarks in the Observation Book. 

18866. What way did you group ? — I grouped the 
fifth and higher standards together for reading and 
arithmetic, and I grouped the third standard for sing- 
ing, and the infants’ first and second for singing also- 

18867. What system of organisation did you adopt? 
— Well, it is a mixture. It is not exactly the bi- 
partite; it is divided into three parts; it is tri- 
partite. Sometimes there are only two divisions— 
infants’ first and second at singing and drawing, and 
the senior classes are at singing ; that is, the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth are at singing. 

18868. Now, you say that the classes were examined, 
individually ? — Yes. 

18869. Your complaint, I take it, is that you under- 
stand the official regulations to be that you are under 
a system of inspection ? — Yes ; and not individual 1 , 
examination. 

18870. And, therefore, your complaint is that Mr. 
Welply in carrying out that examination was violat- 
ing the whole spirit of the system under which you 
are working at the present time ? — Yes ; and the spirit 
that was observed by his predecessors, and is observed 
still. 

18871. On this question of being suspicious of the 
teacher, have you anything additional to say? — Only 
what I have stated about Mr. McNally and what I 
stated about the register. 

18872. And was that suspiciousness shown in such 
a way that intelligent pupils could see that he was 
suspicious of you? — Oh, yes; and in presence of the 
school the leaves were torn out of the copy-book. 

18873. But would not that be right? — Yes, it would,, 
if he had not got a satisfactory explanation, which he 
had from Mr. McNally. 

18874. But would he not be justified in taking away 
specimens of the work of the pupils? — Yes, if the 
exercise book was the school exercise book. 

18875. Then the inference you drew from that report 
as a whole was that in Mr. Welpfy’s opinion the 
order and organisation of your school were not quite 
satisfactory ? — Yes ; that is what he stated. 

18876. He has stated that? — Yes. 

18877. And yet, notwithstanding that, he recom- 
mended the appointment of a monitor, although such- 
an appointment should only be recommended if the 
organisation and discipline were satisf actoi-y ? — Yes. 

18878. And, therefore, in your opinion, the fact 
that he recommended the appointment of the monitor- 
was inconsistent with the character of his previous 
report? — Inconsistent with the character of his pre- 
vious report. Those observations about the Register - 
are totally at variance with the idea that anybody 
would form of their importance. 

18879. Now, you contend from your history that 
vour record ns a teacher and as a disciplinarian has 
been satisfactory for 20 years ? — For 25 years, from 
1888 — 20 years in Rillenaule, and 5 years previously. 

18880. We have it in* evidence from Dr. Starkie that" 
a school ought to be marked on its permanent aspects, 
and the permanent aspects of the school depend on 
the character of the teacher, and that, therefore, as 
long as the teacher remains there under normal con- 
ditions the character of the school is constant, and if 
that were observed by Mr. Welply would you not have 
had the same mark as the previous year? — Yes, if I 
had been justly dealt with. / 

18881. With regard to this point which you have 
been questioned on by his Lordship, what proportion' 
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of pupils in your school are in the higher standards?— 
Do you mean from the 5th up or the 4th up? 

18882. Well, the higher would be from the 4th up 
inclusive?— Well, I would say about 25 per cent. I 
may remark that there has been a large influx ot 
infants in the last few years into Killenaule. 

18883. The Bishop op Ross.— I see by your Register 
that you have a number of them at three years of age? 

Yes because their parents are just anxious to get 

rid of them, but at some previous times the percentage 
in some of the higher standards was more than it is 
now. It varies. 

18884. Mr. Henly.— Was there any possibility of 
vour neglecting the majority of the pupils in order to 
pay special attention to those boys that would be 
presented for examination outside? — The reports of 
the school for the previous years show that the school 
has not been neglected. 

18885. Some people hold that when pupils are 
prepared for those examinations outside there is a 
danger that the teachers may neglect the majority of 
the pupils?— Well, considering that I gave the 
instruction outside school hours, and taught the whole 
school conscientiously for the full sehool day, I think 
there was no danger of that happening. 

18886. Were those pupils that you presented for 
those various examinations pupils that had come 
specially to prepare for those examinations with you, 
or were they pupils who graduated out from the 
school? — They were pupils from the school, all with 
one exception. 

18887-8. And, therefore, to have those pupils qualified 
for those examinations you must have taught thoroughly 
.all the standards from the bottom to the top. Now, 
you are quite sure of this remark of Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
•that “ it is a pleasure to visit your school and see how 
it is conducted ”? — Yes. 

18889. And having got that remark from him you 
naturally were expecting “very good”? — Yes, but I 
did not get his report till two months afterwards. 

18890. You have also presented, as you told us, a 
large number of pupils in mathematics? — Yes. 

18891. And got full fees? — Yes. 

18892. Now, will you state to this Committee the 
■conditions under which full fees are awarded ? — I do 
not know the definite rule about it, but the school must 
be at least “good” in order to get fees at all, and 
whether “very good” is required to get full fees or not 
I do not know, except from reading the evidence in 
the report. 

18893. But if the teaching of mathematics was not 
•regarded as in every respect satisfactory you would 
not have got full fees? — No. 

18894. And, therefore, we have that additional 
■evidence that your work as a teacher must have been 
■efficient and satisfactory? — Yes. 

18895. Is not that so'?— Yes, sir; and Mr. FitzGerald 
was highly pleased with a lesson I gave on geometry 
to the boys and girls. After the lesson was over he 
said he was delighted with it. 

18896. Now, when Dr. Starkie visited your school 
did he make any inquiries from you as to what you 
had to complain of? — He asked me what faults I had 
to find with Mr. Welply. 

18897. What answer did you give? — His system of 
examination and his manner to the children and to 
-the staff. 

18898. What did you state as regarding his manner? 
— I said he was irritable. 

18899. Anything else?— And that he hurried the 
•children. 

•18900. What steps did Dr. Starkie take to ascertain 
the character of your school during that ten minutes 
except to look at the written exercises — did he look at 
many of them? — Mr. Dilworth looked at more than 
Dr. ' Starkie. Dr. Starkie did not look at many of 
them in the ten minutes. He was writing a good 
deal. I suppose as many as he could look at in a 
few minutes. He had a note of my remarks on Mr. 
Welply. He was ten minutes in the school altogether, 
and he could not have scrutinised very many of the 
books. 

18901. Did you regard that visit of Dr. Starkie as in 
any way an adequate investigation into your com* 
'plaints? — No, I could not. 


18902. You were one of those, I presume, who signed 
that appeal sent up to the Board? — Yes. 

18903. And as a result of that appeal what redress 
have you got? — None. 

18904. So far as you know?— None, so far as I know; 
in fact I have suffered. 

18905. In what way? — As regards promotion, by 
Mr. Welply 's report. 

18906. There was one point on which you were 
questioned by Mr. Coffey that I wish to make a further 
reference to. Mr. Welply wrote : “I have not the smallest 
doubt in the world that Mr. O’Gorman, the principal 
of this school, has not at any time during recent 
years deserved the award “very good.” Now, do you 
know what grounds Mr. Welply had for making such 
a strong statement as that? — He could have no grounds, 
unless the sehool suddenly went down to a very low 
pitch in one year, and I don’t know that it did, because 
it was to my interest that the school should be “very 
good,” in order that I might get promotion after the 
examination of 1910; and it is a reflection on the 
work of the previous inspectors that Mr. Welply should 
have said that. 

18907. Your wife is also a teacher? — Yes. 

18908. What mark has she got? — “Very good.” 

18909. Mr. Welply says — “ The next day but one I 
went into the adjoining girls’ school and awarded it 
a “very good” report, after an equally careful and 
prolonged inspection. That is what 1 complain of 
more than anything else that I found here, viz., the 
lack of discrimination betwen the value of work done 
in different schools under precisely similar conditions. 

I have not the smallest doubt in the world that Mr. 
O’Gorman, the principal of this school, has not at any 
time during recent years deserved the award ‘very 
good. ’ ’ ’ Who is it that showed that lack of discrimina- 
tion? — The previous inspectors, I suppose, according to 
Mr. Welply ’s opinion. 

18910. So that he was not at fault in awarding very 
good,” and I suppose the other inspectors were?— No; 

I am sure the school deserved the mark that Mr. 
Welply gave it. 

18911. And I suppose that you are under the 
impression that it was Mr. Welply himself that was at 
fault? — Not in awarding the school “ very good.” 

18912. Have you anything to say with reference to 
what he states here— “Grammar, fair only. Oral com- 
position, weak. Object lessons, _ middling. History, 
poor. Many pupils too old for their standards”?— Well, 
about the grammar, his examination was very different 
to what the children were accustomed to in years pre- 
vious. He marked sentences out of a reading-book, 
and put the children back and asked them to look at if 
for a few minutes, and brought them in again; each boy 
got a different sentence. 

18913. What did he give them the sentences for? — 
For the purpose of analysis and also parsing — to 
analyse and parse the sentence. 

18914. Did he require parsing ?— Yes. 

18915. Did Mr. Brown? — No. 

18916. So that he changed the method of teaching 
grammar from analysis which is recommended by the 
Board to analysis plus parsing?— Yes. 

18917. And naturally those scholars would be taken 
at a disadvantage? — Yes, and even individual examina- 
tion would put the children under a big disadvantage 
• also. . 

18918. Now he says — “ Many pupils too old for then- 
standards.” What have you to say to that? — Well, 
in connection with Killenaule school, Killenaule is a 
small town, or you may call it a large village. There 
is a population of about 600, and there are quarry 
works at Laffan’s Bridge, three miles away from the 
school, extensive works carried on by the Great 
Southern and Western Railway; there are many fami- 
lies that come into Killenaule that are migratory, look- 
ing for work in Laffan’s Bridge quarry, and their chil- 
dren do not attend any school regularly. 

18919. Was the fact that they were too old for their 
standards due to this, that they came to school at. a 
more or less advanced age, when their previous educa- 
tion had been neglected, or was it due to your detaining 
them too long in any standard? — It was due to their' 
irregularity in not attending school and not being . 
qualified for a higher standard. 

T 2 
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18920. Were they too long detained in any standard? 
— They would be in some cases — not too long in one 
sense. In one sense they were too long, that is as 
regards the number of years they 'would be there. Of 
course, they would not be fit for a higher standard, 
and I think it would be a great injustice to a child 
to promote him if he was not fit for a higher- standard. 

18921. The Chairman. — Do you mean that the 
children of the migratory population that settled in 
Killenaule are badly taught, and that they come to 
your school and do not attend regularly, so that you 
are not responsible for their being in a low standard— 
that is your meaning? — Yes, that is my meaning. They 
do not attend school regularly in any place. 

18922. Mr. Henlt. — But what I wanted to know is 
this. Do any of those migratory pupils remain long 
enough, so that you could be held responsible for 
keeping them too long in the standard in which you 
first enrolled them? — I do not think so. 

18923. So that then the fact that they were too old 
for their standards was one for which there was no 
blame to be attached to you according to your explana- 
tion? — No blame. 

18924. He goes on to say — “ Junior penmanship is 
not taught.” Is that the fact? — I do not think so. 
It is taught, of course. 

18925. As a matter of fact, do you teach penmanship 
or not to the children? — The assistant has charge of 
the junior classes, and I have of the senior classes, and 
the assistant teaches writing, and teaches it properly. 

18926. You are quite confident of that? — Y*es. 

18927. The statement here is that penmanship is not 
taught. Is that in accordance with the fact? — No, 
penmanship is taught. 

18928. He said that better discipline and order are 
required. You have given us an answer, which I think 
satisfactory, to that. Then he- says — “ The principal 
does not make much preparation for work”? — Yes. 

18929. Do you make sufficient preparation? — Yes. 

18930. I suppose you do not hold it necessary to 
make preparation for every lesson; you do not think 
it is necessary that a man of your experience should 
be required to do that? — No: but, of course, I would 
make short notes of the lessons. 

18931. Did you read that Blue Book that , we issued, 
the first volume of the evidence? — Yes. 

18932. And did you read the evidence of Mr. McNeill, 
in which he laid down the amount of preparation 
which he thinks necessary? — Yes. 

18933. Do you remember it? — Yes. 

18934. Would you be satisfied to give that amount 
of preparation. He says that if you were dealing 
with a lesson on such a subject as Trish railway 
junctions preparation would be necessary, but for an 
ordinary arithmetic lesson, or anything of that kind, 
no preparation would be necessary." Do you agree with 
that?— Well, when teaching a new subject in arithmetic 
I prepare short notes myself. When I am teaching a 
new rule I do that, and take notes of the exercises 
that I would give the children on that rule and 
graduate them. 


18935. And would you do that in the same waj 
with all other subjects as far as you think necessarvi 
— Yes. 

18936. And then we have — “At the next genera 
inspection, Mr. Fitzpatrick, who cannot- be accused o 
being a severe inspector, gave the school ‘good’ also.’ 
He was a junior inspector, was he not?— He was £ 
district inspector; he was Mr. Welplv’s junior. 

1 8937 . With _ no power of altering" a mark withom 
consultation with the senior inspector? — Yes. 

18938. Mr. Ivavaxagh. — You have had experience o' 
W Mr. FitzGerald and Mr. Brown, ] 
think? — Yes. 


18939. The last witness told us that the teacher ha 
to study the different fads of each inspector. Did vo 
find that- those three inspectors differed very muc 
“ ‘tor methods ot inspection f— Mr. Btotm ind Ml 
Welply differed very much. 

18940. In what way? — When Mr. Brown came int 
tho school he observed how the work was going on 
and. went over and listened to your teaching, and afte 
a while asked some questions, and very often gav 
the teacher help in connection with liis' idea of lioi 


a subject should be taught. He asked you would you 
consider this would be a better way of putting it. jj e 
was very courteous to the teacher. Mr. Welplv 'u OT ». 
did that. Mr. I*. J. FitzGerald did, and was very 
helpful to me in my school, and I got some useful 
hints from him. 


18941. And you had to try to adapt your mode of 
teaching to the methods of the inspectors'? — Yes. 

18942. And I suppose that was difficult often and 
bad for the education of the children? — Of course. 

18943. You said that you did not know your personal 
mark. Do you know it now at all? — No; I wish that. 

I could get to know it. 

1S944. The teachers seem to mistrust that secret 
mark. Is that so? — According to the evidence if a 
principal teacher gets “very good" and the assistant 
only gets “good,” the mark of the school is only 
“good,” and the principal will gain no promotion on 
the mark “good.” 

18945. What the teachers seem to dislike is bavin* 
a secret mark which they do not know, and which the 
inspector gives them without their knowledge or with- 
out- their being told about it? — Yes, we are never told 
that, except that Mr. FitzGerald told me last December, 
or whatever month he examined the school, “I will 
mark your work ‘very good,’ ” and I said to him,. 
“ That is no good for me,” and lie said “ Why "? and 
I said, “ When the mark of the school is only ‘ good ’ 

I won’t be eligible for promotion — it won’t "count in 
my favour.” 

18946. It would be no good unless your personal 
mark was “very good”?— No; and I wish that I could 
get my personal mark, because Mr. FitzGerald told 
me that he would give my work “very good,” and 
that he was well pleased with it. I think that I have 
been very badly treated, and it is very hard to keep 
up enthusiasm and energy in one’s work when after 
25 years you find that your work is distrusted, and 
that when you are just eligible for increment and 
promotion to first of first grade (which is, I am sure,, 
the ambition of every teacher, and I have striven hard 
for it), you are knocked down by the fact that a fault- 
finding inspector comes to you' at a time when you 
are -working hard and anxious to get promotion, and 
wipes all your efforts away with a stroke of his pen, 
and your chances are gone, not only for one year, 
perhaps, but as long as that senior inspector is in the 
district; because no junior inspector will raise the 
mark, in deference to the senior inspector. I got 
second of first class at twenty-three years of age, and I 
graduated in 1904, and in addition to the work that I 
have done in a primary school, I have done a good deal' 
of secondary teachers’ work. There, is no secondary 
school in the district; the boys come to me from a 
radius of six miles round; so that I think that I have 
been very badly treated. 

18947. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — That would be 
remedied if your increment and promotion were made 
dependent, not upon these merit marks, but were to 
be given unless you were declared to have worked 
unsatisfactorily during the previous year, that is, if 
increment, and promotion were given to you, as it is- 
called automatically, subject, however (as you would 
agree), to its being deferred in case there was an 
unsatisfactory report which declared that you had 
taught satisfactorily during the year. Of course, you 
would agree to that? — Yes, sir; that is as long as the- 
teacher does his work, and docs his work satisfactorily, 
I do not think the- teacher’s promotion or increment 
should depend on the merit mark or on the report of 
one individual, and there should be some redress,, 
which we have not got. 

18948. Mr. Henly. — I will read for you the rule 
dealing with increment under the London County 
C ouncil, and then I want you to attend carefully and 
say whether it would satisfy you if it were adopted 
here : — “Annual increments of salary according to- 
scale are allowed for each year of satisfactory service. 

• • . The phrase, ‘ Year of satisfactory service,’, 
means a period of 12 months, during which a teacher 
has not been guilty of any grave misconduct." Woukl 
a regulation of that kind satisfy you? — Yes, I think' 
that would be very suitable. 
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At 23, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

Present: — Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman); The Most Rev Denis Kelly, d.t).. 
Bishop of Ross ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d. ; Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneage 
E. B. Harrison, b.a. ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter McMurrouch Kavanagh, d'.l. ; 
Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., 'Secretary. 

Mr. Michael O’Mahony, Principal of Mohober National School, County Tipperary, examined. 

. The Chairman. — You are principal teacher 18974. It would be better now if you would put in 


of Mohober national school, county Tipperary ? — Yes. 

18950. How long hare you been principal ?— Since 
the 1st of January, 1901, in that school. 

18951-' Twelve years in that school ? — Yes; and 
one year and five months as principal in Ballingarry 
school before that. 

18952. And before that ? — I was assistant from 
1 887 in Windgap school, county Kilkenny. 

18953. You have been in the service of the Board 
since 1887 ? — Yes, the 1st of July, 1887. 

18954. And you were in Mohober when, the- new 
system was introduced ? — Just immediately after 
the change. 

18955. What was your grading or classification 
under the old system ?— First of second class. 

18966. How were you treated under the new system 
as regards that 1 — Very badly, I must say. 

18957. What was your grade under the new system? 
— I got third grade, but less salary than I had as 

18958. Just confine yourself to the transition 
from the old system to the new ? — I was given my 
predecessor’s salary in Mohober national school. 

18959. On the average of three years ? — Yes ; £63, 
which was gradually raised, and I got increment 
after increment then, with no adverse report, until 
I got the maximum of third grade, and then I got 
promotion in due course, and now I am at the maxi- 
mum of second grade. I got compensation. 

18960. What is the maximum salary of the second 
grade ? — £107. 

18961. Well, you had a succession of “ very good 
reports 1 — I had all through. 

18962. Down to 1910 ?— Yes, UP to Mr. Welply’s 
coming, in 1910-11. 

18963. Mr. Coffey. — You had all the marks ex- 
cellent ” ? — No ; seven “ very goods.” 

18964. All “very goods”? — Yes. 

18965. The Chairman.— A nd you got your mcre- 
nient in due course all through ? — In due course, 
all through. 

18966. And what is the average attendance of 
your present school ? — I think it was 49 for the past 
year — 48 and some decimal. ■ 

18967. But you have risen somewhat above that ? 
— I have risen now, I think, to 54 or 65 ; I could not 
tell you the exact number. 

18968. But your numbers would not allow you to 
be promoted to the first? — They would now, but 
not for the past year, as the annual average was 
under 50 . 

18969. They would now ?-r-Yes ; because, the at- 
tendance has increased. 

18970. Is it likely to increase ?— At the present 
time I have 73 on the rolls, and we have ,no difficulty 
in getting an average of .50. 

18973. You say you never got an adverse report 
from the date of your appointment until Mr. Welply 
examined your school ? — Yes, until the lowering 
of the merit mark of my school by the senior inspector, 
Mr. Welply, in 1911. . 

18972. 7th of April, 1911 !— Yes, the lowering of the 
merit mark without just cause. 

18973. Have you any remark to make about that ? 
—I have certain reasons to show that his lowering 
was unjufet. 


the merit marks that you received from 1901 till 
1912, and you have them in your precis ? — Yes. 
For the year 1901-02 Mr. O’Riordan gave “ good ” 
(which corresponds to the present ‘ Y very good,” 
because there was no “ very good ” then) ; for 1902- 
OS, Mr. Brown, senior inspector, gave “ very good ” ; 
1903-04, Mr. Brown, “very good”; 1904-05, Mr. 
Brown, “very good” ; 1905-06, Mr. Brown, “very 
good ” • 1906-07, Mr. McEnery, “ very good ” ; 

1907-08, same inspector, “ very good”; 1908-09, 
same inspector, “ very good ” ; 1909-10, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, “ very good. Then, for the first time, a 
break — 1910-11, Mr. Welply, senior inspector, “ fair”; 
1911-12, Mr. P. J. FitzGerald, “ good,” and later on I 
had Mr. Dowling, who awarded “ good.” , 

18976. That is 1912-13 ? — Yes, Mr- Dowling 
visited on the 5th of March. 

18977. And his mark was “ good ” ' Was “ good.” 

18978. That completes your record ?— Yes, as 
Principal in Mohober National School. 

18979. Now, you want to tell ns on what grounds 
you impeach the award of Mr. Welply in 1911. . You 
have set them out in some detail in this precis ? — 
The first point is — “ He did not examine my school 
fully. (2) He did not question me about or refer to 
the roll book to ascertain irregular attenders. (3) He 
based his report on reading from his examination of 
infants, and six boys out of a possible fourteen pupils 
in third and fourth standards. (4) Ho asked no 
child from the other standards to read. (5) He 
marked grammar as being 1 uhintelligently taught ’ 
from his testing of the six boys referred to in analysis, 
and to whom he gave what I deem catchy sentences, 
for example — ‘ Little Setanta gave the. ball a stroke 
of his hurley.’ I have met inspectors who differ 
widely in analysing simple sentences. I often 
sought for information on the kind of analysis the 
inspector required, whom I expected for the annual 
inspection.” 

18979a. Have you any remarks to make on that 
to amplify it, or does that express all that you 
wish to convey to us ? — In his examination in gram- 
mar he did not discriminate between the third and 
fourth standards, and he selected sentences himself 
from the readers, and told the children “ Analyse 
them,” and I think that was a rather peculiar way 
of testing small children in analysis. There is 
another point, that Mr. Welply did not consult the 
progress record during that examination, and he 
took children on mattenthey had not done, and did 
not mind whether they were taught so far in any 
subject dr not. 

18980. The Bishop of Ross. — D id he ask you 
what progress they had made ? — Not during that in- 
spection. , 

18981. The Chairman. — Then, about Mr. Welply’s 
discourtesy. You .say— “ Several times while the 

pupils were engaged at work Mr. Welply treated the 
assistant and myself in an ungentlemanly way by 
addressing us rudely in presence of our pupils. His 
manner during the whole time he was in my schopl 
was of that buDying type which instils fear or provokes 
insubordination. When the pupils were dismissed he 
completely lost his self-control when I stated, that 
one thing he condemned in my school was his own 
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suggestion. He stamped on the floor and declared 
it ‘ absolutely impossible.’ That refers to the use 
of 'Slates ? — Yes. 

18982. You had understood him to recommend you 
to introduce them ? — Yes, to introduce slates to some 
of the junior infants. 

18983. He states that what he recommended was 
the use of pencils ? — No, that is not true, because as a 
matter of fact I had no slate work since the previous 
examination— that of Mr. Fitzpatrick. I have it 
here in the observation book that Mr. Fitzpatrick 
told me to discontinue the use of slates, and I adopted 
his' suggestion, and Mr. Welply came in the October 
following that April, and he said to me, seeing the 
helpless efforts made by some of the junior infants, 
that we had, writing on paper, with lead pencils, 
“ Wouldn’t it be better that those children should 
use slates till they can properly manage the pencil, 
or can understand the proper holding of the pencil.” 

18984. And you say deliberately that Mr. Welply 
recommended to you on that occasion the use of 
slates ? — For the junior infants, certainly. Mr. 
Chairman, I have not the least doubt of it. 

18985. The whole point is that Mr. Welply recom- 
mended the use of slates. Do you say that delibe- 
rately ? — I say it without hesitation, because he 
did not see slates in use at all in my school at 
the time. 

18986. And you say — “ The assistant who was 
present when he made the suggestion the previous 
October respectfully corroborated my assertion, and 
Mr. Welply most rudely replied — You were not, 
Madam ’ ” ? — Yes ; in fact I did not know what he 
meant, and I believe he did not know very well what 
he meant, himself. 

18987. From the state of his temper ? — Yes ; I was 
afraid he would collapse in a fit. It was perfectly 
unbecoming. 

18988. Were the children present? — No; the 
children were let off. He began when the exami- 
nation was over. He said — “ These are my notings ; 
I will read them for you,” not, as he stated in his 
letter, that I read them (he did not let me see into the 
Observation Book at all). The first thing he read 
was — “ Infants write and draw on slates,” and he 
said that he had directed that this should not go on, 
“ You did not, sir,” I said, “ You suggested it,” 
and he immediately got into a state of temper, and 
stood up and said — “ That is absolutely impossible.’ 
That is untrue, because I had not slate work in use 
at the time of his incidental visit, and it was seeing 
the feeble efforts of the children on paper that caused 
him to suggest the use of slates for these junior 
children. 

18989. And you confirm that deliberately ? — Cer- 
tainly, sir, I do without any hesitation ; I would be 
prepared to swear it . 

18990. Mr. Coffey. — Y ou had been using slates, 
and you discontinued them on the suggestion of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick ? — Yes, that is so. 

18991. And acting on his advice you got paper ? — 
Yes, only paper work alone. 

18992. And there were no slates whatever in use in 
your school ? — No, except with lower standards at 
floor arithmetic. 

18993. The Chairman. — A nd then Mr. Welply re- 
commended you to return to slates ? — For the 
junior infants. Well, at the examination he gave 
me letters to put on the . blackboard for the children 
to write. I had a good many of the children wri tin g 
on paper, all in fact of the senior infants, and there 
was only a small proportion of junior infants that 
used slates. Mr. Welply could clearly see these 
children working on slates, both writing and drawing, 
and he never made the slightest remark to me about 
it. Had he said “ Why don’t you supply paper ? ” 
I would certainly have changed it because it was 
paper work they were accustomed to use. 

18994. You say — “ He made no allowance what- 
soever for the restlessness of childhood. He got 
them seated on forms, their backs to a cold wall, and 
left them so for nearly two hours. If one of them 
spoke a word or stirred feet on the floor he showed ho 
was highly displeased ” ? — Yes, that is quite true. 

18995. Then you say — “ Three or four erred in this 
respect. One of these had seven attendances in the 


preceding nine months. It was the fourth day of the 
other child in the school ” ? — Yes, that is true. 

18996. And he noticed the behaviour of the infants 
in the report on your school ? — Yes. 

18997. Now, as to yoiu- opinion of the reading 
You say — “ Two of the six deserved E. The other 
four were naturally dull and irregular attendee 
They deserved at least F. The great majority of the 
infants were reading first standard book and deserved 
E, and I believe they would get it from any other 
inspector. My 5th and 6th standards were ex 
cellent ” ? — Yes. 

18998. Then you say — li While I am teacher my 
school was never so efficient as in 1911 when Mr. 
Welply rewards my efforts with ‘ fair.’ If he were 
right then all the other inspectors who visited my 
school incidentally or for examination were wrong, 
for I have no hesitation in declaring that my school 
was better in 1911 than in any of the preceding years- 
1 expected ‘ Excellent.’ I got ‘ fair ’ ? — Yes, that is 
correct. 

18999. Now, about Dr. Starkie’s visit. He visited 
the school in the following October '! — Yes. 

19000. Now, will you tell us something about that 
visit of Dr. Starkie, who was requested by the Board 
to see the state of this circuit ? — Yes. 

Mr. Coffey. — That is Dr. Starkie’s statement, 
that he was requested by the Board, but we have 
it in the evidence of Mr. Ward that he was aware of no 
such direction from the Board. 

Mr. Henly. — And Dr. Starkie stated that he 
was not requested by the Board, but by some of his 
colleagues. 

The Bishop of Ross. — He says that the idea did 
not originate with him, but with some of his col- 
leagues, and then he had the recommendation of 
some of his colleagues. 

19001. The Chairman. — At any rate you knew the 
object of his visiting the district 1 — I did ; I was 
aware of it, and he asked for the children who read 
for Mr. Welply. Luckily I had five out of the six 
present, and he got those children that were present 
to read. They were half the length of the school 
away from him, and he said to them “ read any lesson 
you like,” and they selected a lesson, and they read 
for him. He remarked, “ And those are the children 
that Mr. Welply stated read indistinctly ” — I think 
he used the word “ characterised.” 

19002. Give us, without any comment, the words 
which Dr. Starkie used with regard to those 
children ? — ‘‘ And those are the children who read 
indistinctly for Mr. Welply.” 

19003. What did you infer from that remark ? — 
That he would not agree with Mr. Welply. Then he 
said — “ Get some of the girls to read.” The girls read, 
and they read better than the boys. His remark 
was that “ The girls can read better than the boys.” 
I had some boys present who, I said, I thought would 
do better than the girls. 

19004. Did you tell him that ? — Yes, and I got 
one of the boys to read, and he said— “ That will do.” 
Mr. Dilworth went round, and questioned some of 
the children in mental arithmetic. 

19005. All that Dr. Starkie said at that point was — 
“ That will do ” ? — Yes ; and then he asked me 
what steps did I take in the memorial business in the 
county Tipperary, and I said I took none, that I 
merely attended a meeting in Tipperary. The 
movement was on foot long before my school was 
examined, that I was aware of it the previous Christ- 
mas, and as a result of Mr. Welply’s examination I 
attended the meeting, and I handed in my report. He 
asked me had I any copy of that, and I said I had 
and I let him see it. He took several notes from my 
written report, something similar to that, that yon 
have at present. 

19006. That is all that happened at that visit ? — 
That is all, except that Mrs. Starkie questioned about 
cookery and school gardening. She seemed to be 
interested in cookery. We had it introduced two 
years before that, and we discontinued it owing 
to the report that Mr. Welply gave regarding 
the cookery business. We did it at a great sacrifice 
in a one -room school, and it interfered very much, 
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T must say with the ordinary course of business, and Mr. Hynes said — “ That is not what it ought to be ; 
seeing the report that Mr. Welply gave, stating that wliat is predicate is the verb,” and only the verb 
unless the efficiency in cookery would be something he would take. 


better in future the fees would be withdrawn — well, 
we did not adopt it since. 

19007. You have given it up ? — We have given up 
In consequence of that remark * — -WaII 


not altogether, 
of the school. 


The Chairman. — We could not possibly go into 
all those minute points. 

19026. Mr. Henly. — In the Notes for Teachers 
it is stated distinctly that the sentence is to be divided 
into two parts, and that all that is not subject is 


In consequence of the inconvenience predicate ; and therefore Mr. Hynes was asking them 


A one -roomed school is not suited for 


and girls’ school ? — Yes. 

19010. Under fifty ; and have you an assistant 
mistress in the school ’—Yes my wife is assistant 
mistress. We had over fifty at the time of her 
appointment. 

19011. The Chairman. — And you do not lose an' 
assistant if the average falls below fifty ? — It must 
go under forty now to cancel her appointment. 

° 19012. Is that all you can tell us about Dr. 
Starkie’s visit ? — That is all. 


to analyse on a principal which is condemned by 
the Board ? — Yes. 

19027. — The Chairman. — That is what you want 
to bring out ? — Yes, that is what I want to bring out. 

19028. Have you any record in the book of Mr. 
Hynes’s report 1 — Mr. Hynes did not write anything 
in the book. 

19029. Was any report sent to you by the Board i 
— No, never about his visit. 

19030. Yon say that Mr. "Welply at his examination 
did not refer to the roll book to see the attendance ? — 
Yes. 

19031. Now, about Mr. Welply’s “ unseen reading 


19013 Mr. Coffey. — Did Dr. Starkie ask you any test,” will you explain what you say is the unfairness 
auestion about the alleged rudeness of Mr. Welply in of it ’—Yes ; his unseen reading test. I maintain 
die school ? — No, not directly, till he saw my notes, that it is unfair to open a book the cnuaren naa 
and then he questioned me about it, and then I gave not previously seen, and give it mto the hands 
him a full explanation of it, something similar to of a child and say — Read there. The reason I 
what I have told you at present. He had it in my think that unfau- to a child is that the child can- 
written notes, and took notes of the slate incident, not properly emphasise the words, or bring out the 
and the loss of temper, and the way he addressed the direct sense that the passage conveys, without first 
mistress and myself on two occasions. being- allowed to glance through a portion of it. 

19014. The Chairman. — Do I understand that you 19032. Did he not allow time for that . No, not 
told Dr Starkie all you have told ns about the rude- one moment ; merely took the book and said 
of the inspector ?— Yes, decidedly. . “ Read there,”, indicating some particular _ glaoe. 


19015. Go on to Mr. Hynes’s visit. Ho visited 
about the same time t — Yes, and examined this school. 

19016. Wliat was your idea of Mr. Hynes’s going 
to visit the school — he being the Chief Inspector ? — 
He was Chief Inspector, and I expected that he went 
there to find fault with us, to corroborate Mr. Welply’s 
opinion of our school. 

19017. It was in consequence of Mr. Welply’s 
report 1 — Yes, that, I expect, was the cause of it. 

19018. Have yon any remark to make about his 
examination of your school? — I have. It was a little 


and then to another cliild — “ Read there.” I 
understand that at his last examination of 
King’s scholars in Waterford he handed slips of 
paper round, and told them to look at them before 
reading. He did not deal with the King’s scholars 
in Waterford in the way that he dealt with the senior 
boys in our school. • 

19033. Is that part of the charge, that he hurried 
the children ? — Yes. • . 

19034. Now, about Mr. Fitzpatrick s wrong state- 
ment in the observation book t — Y es, the first note 
“ Wash basin, soap and towel required,’ 


after Dr. Starkie’s visit. Mr. Hynes seemed to dwell whereas we had them in school, and at i Mr. Wei ply’s s 
very much on the reading of the class examined both subsequent visit (incidental) I pointed out that to him, 
• •• • ' ■»«■- tt- 1 . 1 - — * "i"" «« tiio and Mr. Welply cancelled that himself. 

19035. And then the suggestion of writing on 
slates to be discontinued for paper. You obeyed 
that ?— Yes. And then he says — “ Very short pen- 

cils not to be used.” What he means I do not know. 

19036. Now, you have told us all about Dr. 
Starkie’s visit in October, 1911 ? — Yes, I s think so- 
19037. And you have covered all about the visit 
of Mr. Hynes ? — Yes. 

19038. You refer to Mr. P. J. FitzGeralds 
observations in the observation book contradicting 


by ' “Dr." Starkie and Mr? Welply, and also on the 
grammar of the 3rd and 4th children, as well as the 
5th and 6th. 

19019. Is it your impression that Mr. Hynes 
directed his examination to those points where Mr. 
Welply had found fault ? — Yes, it is. 

19020. He directed his attention to those points ? — 
He directed his attention to those points. 

19021. Where fault was found by Mr. Welply ? — 
Yes, with those standards. 


W022. And year idea was that he came tiers to Mt. WdjVyto*™ 


test the value of the report ? — Yes. 

19023. That was your idea ?— Yes. 

19024. Is there anything more 1 — There is. When 
the examination by Mr. Hynes was over, and the 
children dismissed I asked him if he pleased to ten 
me his opinion of our school, and^ his reply ' r ‘” JO 


are guilty of great neglect” ?— „ - * 

are industrious and well behaved, and reading was 
well taught except to the infants. 

19039. Wliat is the date of that 1 — 18th of J anuary, 
1912. Again, he says — “ Sound educational work 
is done here,” on the 22nd of March, 1912, and — “ The 
pupils are trained to speak well, and their intelligence 


You are doing very good work here,” whereas I j s developed,” whereas Mr. Welply made quite a 
found afterwards when the Blue Book was published different report. 


19040. Mr. Coffey. — That is Mr. FitzGerald « 
Y es. 

19041. A brother of the senior inspector ? — Yes. 

19042. The Chairman. — And your point is that ■ 
in his report he contradicts the allegation of Mr 
Welply ?— Yes. Mr. Welply said the children were 

not trained to speak or to answer distinctly, and Mr 
FitzGerald in the following year states that the pupils 
are trained to speak well, and their intelligence is 
developed. „ m 

19043. You refer next to Mr. Welply s in- 
cidental visit of the 28th of September, 1910. 


that he gave our school only a “ weak good. What 
he told me in the presence of my assistant was that 
we were doing very good work, so that his report to the 
Board is quite inconsistent. 

19025! I have it here in the Appendix, page 215— 

“ Mohober school, ‘ good ’ (weak).” The previous 
mark was fair ? — Yes, after we had got_ seven pre- 
ceding “ V.G’s.” And there is another point, namely, 
the difference between inspectors. Mr. Hynes 
examined very differently in grammar from Mr. 

McEnery or other inspectors. When he gave a 

sentence he would not take an^hing You“s^— “he found a monitor under instruction at 

“ 1 a»«}yse that as alYtate 0.15, aid this showed no neglect oj duty » i-Cer- 

tainiy. He came in on a very wet tnotmug. an 
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extremely wet morning, riding a bicycle, and I had a 
monitor under instruction at that hour of the morning, 
and which showed no neglect of duty on my part. 

19044. Mr. Coffey. — Did he say that' you were too 
early at work ? — No. Furthermore, Mr. Weiply 

seemed quite surprised. He said — “ You have a 
monitor,” and appeared not to know that I had a 
monitor at all. 

19045. What observation did he make in the ob- 
servation book? — 28th of September — “ Junior 
writing needs increased attention.” 

19046. The Chairman. — Go on to the monitor ? — 
Nothing at all about the monitor in that, till the 7tli 
of the 4th following. (He made no remark about the 
monitor in that visit) when he says — “ The monitor 
has learned only 55 lines of poetry so far, and he is 
weak in 'his knowledge of geometry.” 

19047. The Bishop of Ross. — What was the date 
of that ? — The 7th of April, 1911. 

19048. Mr. Coffey. — He did not charge you with 
doing anything wrong in instructing your monitor 
at 9.15 ? — No, he did not ; but he did afterwards in 
his letter to the Board, where he said that the monitor 
failed completely in geometry, whereas Mr. Weiply 
outstepped his programme. 

19049. The Chairman. — Mr. Weiply went beyond 
the programme ? — He did, and I have the programme 
here to prove it. 

19050. Then, as to how you deal with this criticism, 
you say the monitor succeeded at his examination in 
1912 ? — He did. 

19051. Then, you refer to a statement of the 
monitor regarding his examination by Mr. Weiply in 
1911? — I have it here. I wrote to him to the Training 
college, and this is what he says — “Mr. Weiply, senior 
inspector, examined me on the various subjects 
prescribed in second year monitors’ course in 1911. 
It is not true that I failed completely in geometry. 
He asked me to work proposition 48 of the first, and 
the 12th of the 3rd, the latter of which is not specified 
in the programme, and which I did not work. I 
worked the former correctly.” (I have the pro- 
gramme here to show you.)' “With regard to the 
poetry which I learned from the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ I could easily get off the required number of 
lines in a few days, and therefore I gave nearly all my 
time to more difficult subjects. 1 cannot recollect 
correctly the number of exercises in arithmetic, 
which Mr. Weiply asked me to do, but I know I 
failed to do a question in Stocks, and, however, 
though I failed in that exercise, I feel I passed all 
right in that subject, and in the remaining ones of 
the programme.” That is the monitor’s statement. 

19052. Is there a good character from the superior 
of De la Salle ? — Yes, and some of the children who 
left my school got on well elsewhere. 

19053. The statement that your pupils got on well 
has no bearing on the point, has it ? — I thought it 
might have, owing to the charge of Mr. Weiply 
that I neglected my duty. 

19054. You had the annual inspection by Mr- 
Dowling in 1913 1 — Yes. 

19055. What have you to say about the annual in- 
spection of Mr. Dowling ? — He gave me the mark 
“ good,” and he says — “ There is a good spirit of 
work, and evidence of sound training in many 
directions. Suggestions. In reading and speaking 
a little animation is at times desirable. Then ear 
test regarding singing.” Now, regarding the reading 
of the infants, according to the Notes we are sup- 
posed to teach infants principally from blackboard. 
Well, in accordance with that we have always a 
morning lesson on the blackboard for infants, 
and a later lesson in the day from their infant 
reader's, and Mr. Dowling happened to be late that 
morning and missed the lesson that was given to the 
infants. Then afterwards the assistant teacher 
grouped the infants together and tablets were used, 
and he condemned that ; and he wrote that tablets 
are undesirable when teaching infants, and plenty of 
blackboard work is the thing. 

19056. What do you want to make of all t.hiR ? — 
Mr. Dowling told me that he would give the school 


“ very good ” were it not for the reading of the 
infants, and for the 5th and 6tli standards being 
weak in geography. I do not know whether you 
are aware of the class of questions in geography that 
some inspectors ask, and if you care for it I will 

give you some of the questions. Here is one : 

“ If 1 went to the North of France what might 
I find the people principally engaged in there,” or 
“ Chiefly employed at or engaged in there ? ” 

19057. Mr. Coffey. — Was that Mr. Dowling ? 

That was Mr. Dowling. 

19058. Mr. Kettle. — What would be the- ages 
of the children ? — Fifth and 6th standard children 
from ten to twelve years. And “ If I went to the 
West of France what might I find the people 
engaged in ? ” The children did not tell him 
about the North of France, but they said about the 
West — “ Wine industry.” Then he said — “ What 
kind of wine,” “ What are the towns that export 
it?” “Who is the King of France,” “What do 
you call a country governed without a King ? ” 
“Who is the new President lately elected in America?” 
And that was geography. And all I could say was 
“ The lines that you examine my children on are 
new and I am not surprised they do not answer well 
in geography.” 

19059. The Chairman. — I think it is yOur point 
that the mark he gave you was due t.o his faulty 
examination in this subject ? — I would not say faulty 
examination. 

19060. Well what would you say — would you say 
want of proper examination ? — Yes, it was on new 
lines. I would not say faulty examination. 

19061. Mr. Kettle. — Would you say unusual ? — 
Yes, unusual lines. The mark lie gave me I should 
say was certainly influenced by the previous mark 
of Mr. Weiply, because he was not at liberty to raise 
it. 

19062. He did not raise it ? — No, Mr. FitzGerald 
raised it. 

19063. The Bishop of Ross. — Was Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald a senior at the time ? — a junior inspector. . 

19064. But he raised the mark? — He raised Mr. 
Welply’s “ fan- ” to “ good.” 

19065. Why could not the other have raised it 
from “ good ” to “ excellent ? ” — Not without Mr. 
Welply’s sanction, I am sure. 

19066. The Chairman. — Now, there was something 
in your observation book on the occasion of the 
incidental visit of Mr. Weiply on the 14th of March, 
1913 ? — “ The pupils are bright and cheerful, and the 
general condition of this school is much better than 
when I saw it previously.” 

19067. When did he see it before that? — On the 
7th of April, 1911. 

19068. So that was more than a year ? — Just two 
years. 

19068a. — The last remark you have is about the 
ill effect of Mr. Welply’s examination of April 7th, 
1911, on the teachers and children. Can you 
explain what you mean by that ? — The assistant 
and I were completely collapsed after Mi'. 
Welply’s visit. We had done good honest work, 
as ali previous inspectors were able to judge, 
and Mr. Welply’s report so disheartened us that .it 
was impossible to teach effectively afterwards. We 
felt it was useless to teach with such poor encourage- 
ment as Mr. Weiply gave us, and the strain was 
terrible while he was with us. 

19069. Did it produce lasting effects? — For a 
certain period at any rate. 

19070. The disheartenment ? — The diskearten- 
ment. 

19071. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — What do I under- 
stand is the result to yourself of Mr. Welply’s action- 
have you lost increment ? — Promotion would be due 
to me. I am at the maximum of second grade’ 
and promotion would be due to me from the 1st of 
April last twelve months, were it not for not hap- 
pening to get three “ V.G’s.” I saw it seated in 
the Blue Book that I should get three V.G’s.” I 
had one “ V.G.” got from Mr. FitzGerald, and 
Mr, Weiply gives me “fair,” and that knocks' me 
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no-aiii. That knocks me down indefinitely, is devoid of taste and expression. Grammar is 
%nce then I have got two “ G.’s ” and I attribute unintelligently taught, and the infants do not receive 
these two “ G.’s ” to Mr. Welply’s “ fair.” adequate attention. Above all the pupils are > not 

19072 And if you had got two more “ V.G.’s ” trained to speak audibly and distinctly. alore 
after the seven that you did get, what would be the should be done too in geography. In singing, needle- 
p ffect *_i would now be in first grade from the 1st work, and history the progress shown was good 
of April last twelve months, if the Commissioners on the whole. A more definite division of work 
nwrlooked the point that I am not trained. That between the teachers is desirable.” 


overlooked the point that I am not trained. That 
is another bar. 

19073. The Chairman. — 1 on are not trained i — 
I am not trained. 

19074. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — What would the 
additional emolument be *—£10 a year for three years. 


19096. Is there anything there about discipline, 
or the general bearing of the children 'l — Ho, except 
in the observation book. 

19097. There is nothing of that in the report ? — No. 
19098. There is nothing of what the National Board 


and then another rise of £10 more ; and also it further terms “tone”? — No. 

deprived my assistant of the necessary seven “ V.G.’s ’ 19099. Mr. IIenly— Have you read the whole re- 

for promotion. She is a trained teacher. port ?— I have, as received from the office. 

19075 How many V.G.’s ” does she require for pio- 19100. Mr. Harrison. — A nd all those statements 

motion * I saw it stated in the Blue Book that seven are very general statements, are they not ?— Yes. 

“ V G '8 " would bo needed. 19101. Mr. Havana®!.— C an yon give *he o'**: 

10076 Mr Henly. — I think it is six “ V.G.’s ” ? — vations in the observation book relative to that 
Si* or seven, I forget which. report that you have just read *— General lnspec- 

19077. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Y our assistant is tion, 7: 4: ’ll. Prom twenty past eleven to 3.1o. 
deprived also ? — Yes, of the necessary conditions for Forty -five present. Accompanied by Miss Nelly, 
promotion Six successive “ V.G.’s ” would be Infants write and draw on slates. This ought not to 


necessaiy hn he^p^onrntiOt ^ momeut k ow many every school. Reading, third and fourth, very 
she had got ? — I do not. Of course they are value- lacking in taste and expression . • • • 

less owing to “fair ” coming in. Grammar analysis is not intelligently taught in the 

19079. Do you know whether she got “fair” as third and fourth standards. I did not see an object 
well as the school*—! do not know her personal lesson, but I shall call for. one at my next visit. The 
mark • we are never acquainted with the personal monitor has learned only 55 hues ot poetry so tar 
mark ’given. I understand there may be a different and is weak in his knowledge of geometry. Some 
mark for the principal, a different mark from the of the infant pupils not amenable to discipline, 
one for the assistant, which may differ from the mark 19102. Was that the 

of the school. For all I know she may have got from Mr. Welply ?— Tha,t is the only lepoit. 

“ very good ” while the school was marked “fair.” 19103. Who succeeded lum. Mr. P. J. Ft.- 

19080. But if there had not been some lowering of Gerald, 
her mark, in her case, would she now have received 19104. And he raised your mark .—Yes. 


go on. I have always condemned this practice in 


her mark, in her case, would she now have received — -- j - — 

promotion 1 — I think so ; I think it would be due to 19105. What would be the ages of the children you 
premonon A 1 ’ describe as junior infants ?— From 3 to 5, according 

19081. But you are not quite positive?— I am to their capabilities. ^ 

not quite positive about it. * t ^ 


19082. But the point that you make out with 19107. They count ?— They count, 

regard to yourself is that from three different in- 19108. In the register of 73 on the loll that you 

snectors vou got seven “ V.G.’s ” ? — I beg your have at present ( — X es. . 

parffim? four* different ffispeetors. ' 1910?. Is the School Attendance Act in force in 

19083. Mr. Brown, Mr. McEnery, and Mr. Fits- your distinct? Yes, it is. , 

Gerald ? — And previous to that there was no “ V.G.,” 19120. Did you find an advantage torn it ? I did 

but I had “ G.” from Mr. O’Riordan which equalled with a good many pupils. 


19121. You are getting a better attendance now 1 


' 19084. You mean that “ G.” then was equal to Something better. 

“Vft* afterwards 9— Yes 19122. Mr. Kettle.— W hen you spoke of not 


“VG” afterwards ?— Yes. 19122. Mr. KETTLE.— wnen you spoae ui uug 

19085. WeU, counting the “ G.” as equal to “ V.G.’ being trained before entering on your career asa 
you had nine “ V.G.’s ’’from four different inspectors* teacher did you mean not trained under the Boaid ? 
—Yes Yes, not trained under the Board in a recognized 

19086 And then Mr. Welply came in and reduced Training college. . , 

you two pSnte and made your school “fan-”?- 19123. What education had you, m fact, re- 

“ Fair^” P y ceived 1 — I was a monitor for 5 years and 9 months, 

19087. And. you Buy there w as no deterioration t— and had 12 year's’ service along with a pnnopal first 


No, because 1 know my school was better. I class trained teacher. 


had heard a very had report of Mr. Welply’s inspec- 
tions, and we worked harder that year. 


19124- So your personal education was that ob- 
tained in a national school 1 — Yes, in a' national 


X “the St oi Mr. 'Welply’s award yon ward, aslant in 


lost the chance of an increment 1 — I lost promotion. 

19089. Yon lost the chance of promotion *—l es, 
and increment. . 


19125. That was before your appointment in 1887* 

Ho, I was appointed assistant in 1887 , but previous 

to 1887, I was monitor for 5 years and 9 months in 


anu increment. , 

19090. Then, as .result of Mr. Hynes’, d.d yon the same ^ ^ oritioism oI M „ ain 

g 1 9 o7l ’mT o7e other pelt Ten say-” Mr. 1 wit topn. a “qwesthm to yon, Do yon think 
Welolv reduced me from “ very good ” to “ fair,” that a provincial accent in reading may lead au 
‘of his first visMo your school?- inspector who has pother accent to give a lower 

NO i9S 86 i e t n m d afbe ! s2? of CX roe what sort o, .reeent Mr. 

SddeiSf '” S “ be ' H “ *** ™ mWely W m? 8 i WeiTbrryon X a dX, I sp a eak ! -I heard 

i Qftoo in rt ornn know anv' other case in which such liim speak. ,, 

uo you know any ouu ( ioi29 Mr Henly. — When did you enter the 

a drastic reduction was made as from very good to o.«=i s tant on the 1st of 

“ fair. ” * — Oh, we have several all round m Tipperary, service J— I was appointed assistant on the 1 st of 

19094. You know otter cases with as drastic a ^ 30 . When did you. become a principal ¥— In 
reduction as that *— Yes. May, 1889— 12 years ^fter. 

19095. Now, I want to see the iepoi JJP*® 19131 There was no rule then debarring you from 

bS^pXipalf-Ho, not St th/X bnt 
so good as it seems to have been previously. Reading there was since. 
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19132. Was tliere any rule barring you from pro- 
motion at that time ? — That is a point that I am 
hazy about. 

19133. Now, you got six or seven consecutive” very 
goods ” ? — I «li'd. 

19134. Now, in your opinion was your school as 
well taught and your pupils as proficient when Mr. 
Welply visited as it had been in the previous years ? 
— In my candid opinion my school was better. 

19135. And then if Mr. Welply’s judgment of your 
school was accurate, the judgment of all the preceding 
inspectors must have been inaccurate ? — Inaccurate, 
certainly. 

19136. In other words, he adopted one standard 
and the other inspectors another ¥ — Yes — well, I 
I would not say that, but it was owing to Mr. Welply’s 
manner of examination of the children, his abrupt 
manner with them, that did not bring out from 
the children what they x-eally knew. With an 
inspector like Mr. Brown or Mr. McEnery or Mr. 
FitzGerald, or even Mr. Dowling since then, the 
children would answer much better than with Mr. 
IVelply. The children I am sure knew some of the 
things Mr. Welply asked, but owing to his manner 
he made the children afraid of him, and the children 
would not answer. Of course you know that when 
children are frightened they will not show up then' 
best. 

19137. So that then you object as much to Mr. 
Welply’s manner in dealing with the children as you 
do to his standard ? — I do not object to his standard 
at all — I mean his tests ; his tests were not unfair. 
Any questions that he asked the children I would 
certainly be very pleased for any inspector to ask. 

19138. You mean any other inspector ? — Yes, 
any other inspector. 

19139. He reduced your mark from “very good” 

• to * fair ” '! — He did, sir. 

19140, And notwithstanding that Mr. Hynes 
thought that it ought to be “ good,” that mark 
remained as the mark of your school for that year ? — 
“.Fail - .” and it has not been changed. For that 
particular year “ fair ” stands against me. 

19141. And although you appealed, and although 
an inspector was sent to re -investigate the case, that 
mark still remains ? — You make a statement that I 
do not agree with ; I did not appeal ; I made no 
individual appeal. 

19142. Were you not one of those that signed that 
memorial * — I was. 

19143. Was not that an appeal ? — Well, it was not 
an individual appeal. 

19144. I did not use the word “ individual ” 1 — 
I would have appealed individually, but my manager 
advised me to join in the general movement and I 
did so. 

19145. Although the case was investigated both by 
Dr. Starkie and Mr. Hynes, still that mark remains ? 
— Still the mark remains. 

19146. We have it in evidence from Mr. Dilworth 
in answer to question 192, that these are the con- 
ditions for promotion to second section of first 
grade : — Six consecutive “ very good ” reports are 
required, and at least 15 years’ service ? — I think 
they are not the conditions. 

19147. “ For principal teachers in schools with an 


average of over 30 and up to 69 if a teacher has 
three consecutive ‘ very good ’ reports, and has at 
least six years’ service he may be promoted to the 
second grade. The normal time for promotion to the 
second grade is twelve years. In schools with an 
average of 70 or above, three consecutive ‘ very 
good ’ reports, and at least three years’ service are 
required.” At any rate you lost your chance of 
special promotion f — I think so. 

19148. But apart altogether from any pecuniary 
loss, was it not an iujury to you to have your mark 

reduced, from a professional point of view ¥ 

Certainly. What would my manager think, but 
that I really had neglected my duty though I had not. 

19149. And you state here that you worked as hard" 
and as efficiently for that year as in any previous 
year 1 — Yes, and worked harder, as I stated already. 

19150. And therefore if there was anything ap- 
proximating to uniformity in the standard of in- 
spection you should have got ” very good ” 1 

Yes; my' school was better that year than any 
previous year. 

19151. Mr. Coffey. — W ill you read Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s report of the previous year, 1909-10 ¥ — Mr. 
Fitzpatrick in his report in the previous year says — 
” The schoolhouse make a favourable .impression by 
its neatness, but it is not provided with offices or 
playground. A great amount of routine work is 
done, and on the whole the proficiency is good, but 
pupils require more practice in speaking at all oral 
lessons, so as to acquire clearness and confidence. 
There are no offices. A globe and adequate equip- 
ment for manual instruction are required.” 

19152. The Bishop of Ross. — W as your school one 
of those mentioned in the memorial ¥ — Yes, it was. 

19153. The Chairman. — I s there anything you 
have left untouched that you would like us to know! 
— There is one point, about Mr. Brown being an easy 
examiner. I saw it is stated in the Blue Book. 
Well, Mr. Brown succeeded Mr. O’Riordan as th® 
examiner of my school ; Mr. O’Riordan gave me 
” very good ” for reading (that is the particular 
portion that I refer to), and Mr. Brown in the succeed- 
ing year marked my school for reading “ G.” I 
had a few words with Mr. Brown on the matter, and I 
referred to Mr. O’Riordan’s mark, and Mr. Brown 
said — “ My standard is higher than Mr. O’Riordan’s. 
Anywhere where he gave ‘ V.G.’ I gave ‘ G.’ and where 
he gave ‘ G.’ I gave ' fair.’ ” 

19154. What yon mean is ? — That Mr. Brown 

was not an easy examiner. 

19155. He was uot too easy ? — I would not say too 
easy at all, but I would say that that he was a con- 
scientious examiner, because he would listen to an 
explanation from the teacher ; and furthermore 
where there were irregular attenders he always took 
that into account. 

19156. Was Mr. Brown one of those inspectors who 
advised you ¥ — Yes. 

19157. xlnd conferred with you, and talked with 
you about the examination ? — He did, sir, at all 
times when necessity arose. 

19158. Mr. Coffey. — H is manner was more sym- 
pathetic than Mr. Welply’s 1 — Oh, yes, it was quite 
different. 


Mr. Patrick Owens, B.A., late Principal of Roscrea National School, examined. 


19159. The Chairman. — You were principal of 
Roscrea National School ? — Yes. 

19160. You are retired ¥— Since the 31st of March 
last year under the age rule. 

19161. How long were you principal of Roscrea ¥ — 
I was principal of Roscrea from 1896 — practically 
sixteen years. 

19162. And what was your classification under the 
previous system, before 1900 ¥ — Under the previous 
system I was first of first class. 

19163. And what happened to you when the new 
system came in ¥ — I was first of first grade. 

19164. And can you give us any idea of the marking 


of your school from 1900 down to 1909 ? — Perhaps, 
sir, if I give you shortly, my own history from the time 
I commenced under the Board up to recent events, I 
could do it in a few moments, and it will give you a 
better idea. 

19165. Very well ¥ — In the year 1872 I joined the 
Board’s service, I was trained in 1865. I entered 
a secondary school in Dublin for nearly seven 
years, and I joined the Board’s service again, and got 
a classification. 

19166. In what year ? In 1872 I entered the 
Board’s service in Toomevara, in the diocese of Kil- 
laloe. 
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19167. The Bishop op Ross. — W ere you principal 
at Toomevara ? — I was principal at Toomevara, 
and this is what the inspector said in Iris report when 
1 was leaving the school : — “ Mr. Owens leaves this 
school in a thorough state of efficiency, and it is to be 
hoped that his successor will endeavour to maintain 
it in that state.” And this is what the manager 

sa yj . Mr. P. Owens, Principal of Toomevara Male 

National School, is a young man of the very highest 
merit as a teacher, a gentleman, and a practical 
Christian. Though his promotion to a more lucrative 
post will be a most serious loss to me and my flock, 
yet I shall be happy to see so deserving a young man 
well remunerated for his valuable services in the 
cause of education and religion, I am free to state 
that he is the very best instructor of youth I ever 
know, or expect to ever to meet — F. O’Leary, p.p.” 

1 came to Toomevara in 1872, and left after four 
years and a half in 1876 to take charge of Templemore 
school. Now, I was twenty years in Templemore. 
By the way, four years after I entered the Board’s 
service I obtained first division of first class. 

19168-9. That was in 1876 ? — In 1876. After 
three years’ service I had second division of first 
class, and then I had first of first, all within that 
four years. 

19170. Mr. Kavanagii. — Is not that a record ? — 
Well, it was fairly creditable. This is what Mr. 
Sullivan, district inspector, said about me at the 
time : — “ When in charge of district 43, 1884-5, 
Templemore Male National School was under my 
supervision, so that I was well acquainted with Mr. 
Patrick Owens, Principal teacher. I found Mr. 
Owens a skilful and very intelligent teacher,, gifted 
with extraordinary energy, and most zealous m the 
discharge of his duty. By his skill and energy Mr 
Owens has made his school one of the most useful 
in the South of Ireland. Mr. Owens’ personal 
qualifications are of a high order, and his character 
is unimpeachable. His class as teacher is first of 
first ” This is from Mr. Purser, late Chief of Inspec- 
tion — “ i have much pleasure in stating that Mr. 1 . 
Owens, of Templemore national school is in every 
respect one of the most efficient teachers I have ever 
met with. His University degree and his numerous 
certificates from the Science and Art Department are 
sufficient proof of Iris superior literary and scientific 
attainments. I Mime him capable of. filling 
satisfactorily any position under the Board. 

19171. The Chairman. — You did not toll us 
about your degree ’-When the RoyalUmvemty 
opened I had been. intending to go to the London 
University and take my degree there, but the Royal 
University was then opened, and the very fiist yeai 
1 matriculated. 

19172. In what year did you take your degree 1 In 
1884. 

19173. In 1884 you took your B.A.— Yes. 

19174. mat is the date of Mr Purser’s recom- 
mendation ’—This was in 1887. Now, that ^ what 
the inspector said. When I was leaving Temple- 
more after twenty years I was presented with an 
illuminated address and a purse of over 100 sovereigns, 
and perhaps I might just read one paragiaph 
of the address •— Reviewing . yom pubhc_ and 
nrivate life of so long a period it is difficult to do the 
barest justice to your merits without the appearance 
of exaggeration. Duringthis long residenceamongst 
us you have had the chief and largest sbare of 
enlightening the minds, forming the chaiacter 
and® shaping the destines of _ thousands of boys. 
Realizing what is meant by education ^at it 
ought to be, recognising that foi the boys 

of to-day the morrow’s manhood was rapidly ap 
preaching with -its duties and r^ponsibiMies, you 
did not makeithe education a mere dry book work you 
made it what it ought to be— a thorough glance 
for the youthful mind and heart m the way m which 
thev ought to go. That you have satisfactorily 
fulfilled your high mission is cordially eudors^d by the 
whole community as well as amply established by 
the great success of your work. Thanks 
ability, unwearied energy, and unremitting care a very 


large number of your pupils have attained to and 
are at present creditably fulfilling distinguished 
positions in every walk of life, having gone directly 
thereto from your hands without the vast expendi- 
ture entailed on less fortunate parents by a college 
education.” That was when I was leaving Temple- 
more in the year 1896. 

19175. To go to Roscrea ? — To go to Roscrea. 

19176. Now proceed to the next point 1 — In 
Roscrea I worked on the results system for four orfive 
yearn. Now, during that time the results fees were 
of course the principal test of a teacher’s ability. 
And I worked at the results fees till the new system 
came out in 1900. 

19177. How did the new system affect your 
income ? — Well, it did not affect my income at all. 

Of course I retained my income. I was not quite up 
to the highest salary of first of first grade. One 
increment brought me up to it, and of course I got 
that increment. 

19178. Under the new system i — Under the new 
system. 

19179. So that you have been all those yearn getting 
the highest salary ? — Getting the highest salary. 

19180. Mr. Henly. — Was there any fault found 
with your work at all, during that period from 1896 
till the new system came in ? — No, never ; my work 
was always praised by the different inspectors that I 
had since 1900. . , , , 

19181. The Chairman.— I thought you might be 
able to give us the marks of your school for nine 
years 1 — Yes, I can do that. 

19182. Can you give us a list of the merit marks ?— 
Yes, that is what I mean. First of all I should state 
this, that my school is a very large building with six 
rooms in it. Of course every class has its own 
teacher, and its own work, and during all this time I 
took charge of the senior hoys — Sth, 6th, and 7th 
standards — which were of course the largest stan- 
dards. I invariably made it a rule since I com- 
menced to teach, that I would always take the 
children who were about to face the world. I had 
perhaps a foolish idea that none of the staff 
could do it as well as I could, and I thought they were 
the most deserving. I always paid particular atten- 
tion to them, and took over charge of them, except 
of course for occasional lessons like music and things 
of that kind, I always had them under my charge. 
Under the new system there was nobody that ever 
found fault with my own personal work until Mr. 
Welply came on the scene. . 

19183. In 1910 1 — In 1910. No one found fault 
it during the whole course of my career. 

19184. Give us the date of his first visit to your 
school ? — His first visit to the school was in Decem- 
ber, 1910. He came one day before that, but it was 
a fair day, and he only remained about half an hour 
looking over the books. 

19185. In December, .1910 1 — He examined the 
school on the 6th of December, 1910. 

19186. Did he give it a complete examination ? 

He went practically through the school, the lower 
classes particularly ; very little in the upper classes 
but in the lower classes he did. 

19187. What was the mark that he gave you in 
consequence of that ? — I could not tell you. 

19188. But the mark of the school ? — 1 could 
not give you the mark as I could not get any report— 
never saw it till this day ; and Mr. Welply when he 
came on a visit with Dr. Starkie asked me where was 
the report, his last report. I told him I never got it. 
You did,” said he, “ I saw it on my last visit. 

No sir ” said I, “ You did not see it on your last 
visit, because neither the manager nor myself ever got 
if If I got it the manager would get it. 

19189. Mr. Henly. — They are sent in duplicate f 
They are sent in duplicate, of course. He accused 
me actually of falsehood. ■ ... w , , 

19190. The Chairman. — Who did’ — Mr. Welply 
He told me he saw it in the books the last time he was 
there. Now, till to-day I don’t know what it is. 

19191. But under Mr. Welply was your mark re-, 
duced 1 — He filled three pages of the observation 
book, and complained particularly of two assistants. 
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My personal work was not complained of, but two of 
my assistants were, and after the examination ho 
brought the staff into one of the rooms and he attacked 
these two assistants, made a furious attack on them, 
and lost his temper completely. Now, if there is 
one thing more than another that a teacher should 
cultivate it is good temper. If a teacher loses his 
temper I always believe that he loses ground as a 
teacher, and I think if a teacher should preserve 
his temper an inspector should be doubly expected to 
do. He gave a veiy bad exhibition of bad temper 
there that day. 

19192. Had he listened to those teachers giving 
lessons ? — He had, sir. 

19193. And it was on that ground •! — Yes. I do 
not object to him complaining in fhe slightest degree, 
but there is a different way of doing it. The teachers 
will not be driven, but they can be • led. Mr. 
Welply would drive them. That is my candid 
opinion of him. I believe he is an earnest, hard- 
working able man, and that he means well, but he is 
setting about it in a wrong way, that is my ex- 
perience as an old teacher. 

19194. But you personally had not anything to 
complain of 1 — No, except this. I hacl a great 
complaint. He examined the monitors, Now, as 
will often happen, you will get very indifferent 
material in some of these cases. One of those 
monitors happened to meet with an accident; and he 
was nearly six months in bed, scarcely able to do 
anything. Another, as the manager told me after- 
wards, never intended to be a teacher, and he was only 
waiting to finish time to join the police ; and the 
third was not a boy of mine, he was from a secondary 
school. Now he examined these, and he sent a 
report up to the Board, and a letter came down from 
the Board stating that my conduct was highly dis- 
creditable owing, to the neglect of teaching my 
monitors. Now, I need not tell you, gentlemen, 
with my long service, that I was stung to the quick 
on getting that letter. 

19195. Would you call that a reprimand from the 
Board ? — It was not put as a reprimand. The 
manager was to state to me that in the opinion of the 
Board my conduct was highly discreditable. 

• 19196. Mr. Henly. — Have you the letter there ? — 
The manager got the letter. 

19197. The Chairman. — I should have called that 
a reprimand ? — I considered it a very severe repri- 
mand. 

19198. Mr. Harrison. — It does not follow that it is 
Mr. Welply’s reprimand ; it might have come 1 from 
one of the officials. 

19199. Mr. Henly. — It might have come from one 
of the examiners ? — I wrote there and then to Dr. 
Starkie. I gave him a short resume of my cha- 
racter since I joined the service of the Board, and I 
said that I felt I was treated exceedingly badly 
coming to the end of my tijne, to get such a letter as 
that, and asked to have it withdrawn, telling him 
the circumstances of the case ; and I got a letter back 
from Mr. Wyse, the Secretary, stating that Dr. 
Starkie had carefully looked into this business, and 
that he was sorry he coqld not see his way to with- 
draw the letter. In other words, I was to be a good 
boy for the future. 

19200. The Chairman. — How long was that be- 
fore your retirement ? — This happened in the month 
of March. 

19201. 1911 ? — Yes, 1911. That was the day he 
came to the school to examine the monitors. And by 
the way, I have something to say about that visit 
also. 

19202. Mr. Coffey.— I think we may take it that 
that was the only reprimand or censure you ever got ? 
— That I ever got from the Board. Now, on the day 
that he came to examine the monitors, he came in his 
motor car. He left the motor car 100 yards or 120 
yards away from the school, and got out. I was 
told by the people living in the place, that he almost 
ran up to the school. I came down, a woman had 
come to me about a boy, and I came down the stairs. 
I was standing at the balustrade of the stairs talking 
about this child with the woman, when a man in a 
white coat rushed past me, upstairs, and did not say 


good morning, or anything like that, I went up 
after him, and I found that ho rushed into every 
room, all round about, as quickly as he possibly could 
without saying good morning or anything else 
Now, he never introduced himself, never told me who 
he was, and the first thing was to go to the desk, and 
without asking me anything, to pull out all the books 
I did not like that sort of work. I think that an 
inspector should respect liis teachers, and that he 
should remember that it is the teachers who are 
doing the work, and that the inspectors are merely 
there to see that the work is done, and to give them 
every encouragement and assistance in doing it ; and 
that' the very first thing that they should do when 
there is so much talk of tone now, would be to show 
a little of it when they come in themselves. Well, 
gentlemen, I could afford to ignore all these things ; 
the people with whom I live know me and respect me' 
and I am sure, my Lord Bishop, that niy manager, 
Ai'clideacon Stewart, can toll you that there is no man 
in Koscrea who has been more respected than I 
have been always. I could afford therefore to 
ignore this, but seeing that it is generally alleged 
by the superiors in office that the present system of 
education is improving the country, { consider it my 
duty to come here and to state to you clearly my 
opinion that it is ruining the education of the country. 
The teachers round about me (and I speak now from 
■what I know of the teachers round about me who 
have always respected me, and who would always 
come to me in any little difficulty, and speak to me in 
confidence) the teachers I say are worried — teachers 
of thirty and perhaps thirty-five years’ service, 
who were never trained, but who did good work 
under -the results system ; but since the new system 
came out with this new fangled nature study and 
object lessons and kindergarten and all those things 
the veiy lives are worried out of them. I know the 
hobby of the inspector in my late school is weeds, and 
if I go into my school I see the windows littered over 
with withered leaves of different kinds of weeds. 
The infants of the first class in my school, I let out 
at half past two, and they are kept in now from 19 
till 3, that is four and a half horn's, including- a half- 
hour’s play. During that 41 hours there are 20 
minutes allotted to spelling and reading. Now, 
gentlemen, if you ask me what they are doing in the 
rest of the time, in my opinion at all events, the 
greater part of it is tomfoolery, and in the last report 
of the school it is said that the school is now run 
upon right lines (when I was got rid of, I suppose). 
In my opinion the present system of inspection 
will never do. I would certainly go in, as an ex- 
perienced teacher more for examination. I do not 
know what the dread of abuse of examination was 
based on recently ; I do not think a good searching 
examination ever did anyone any harm, and I know 
it will be an assistance to the teacher because, an 
examiner will take a different view of different 
subjects from what the teacher will take. The 
teacher may have one particular groove, and the 
inspector will take him out of that groove, and I 
think it will serve the children also, and will enable 
him to find out then proficiency much better than if 
the teacher alone examined them. And besides, 
after all it is the only proof of work — the answering 
at an examination. Now, an inspector comes in, 
and he walks about with a pencil and notebook, 
in his hand, like Paul Pry, going from one class to 
another, going round, and in nine cases out' of ten 
the poor unfortunate teacher or assistant will be 
knocked about, and whatever they do when he is 
not there, they can do precious little when he is there. 

19203. The Chairman. — We have it in evidence 
that Mr. Welply himself and other inspectors all over 
the country still examine in the old results style 
Well, I heard he did that in the beginning. He did 
not examine, so far as I am aware, in the old results 
style under me. I would be very glad if he would 
take up a class and examine it. 

19204. The Bishop of Ross. — That has been 
brought as a charge against him not merely in one 
circuit, but in other circuits. It has been brought 
as a charge against inspectors that they continue to 
examine too much ? — That is not my personal 
experience. 
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The Chairman. — That was complained of by two would put in its place ?— Now I would certamiy 
nf vour ^leagues in the Tipperary district. prefer the old system of promotion of teachere. 

of youi couea 0 uoe f 1 ; j „ , or , 19218. The Bishop of Ross— What would you do 

Mr. Coffey .—The complaint ratherwas not as to with the salaries _ how wou ld you manage them ?— 
examination, but as to the fact that they had been j commenoec i with a salary of £32 a year myself, but 

working for Mr. Brown in the spirit of the new pro- o{ CQurae Fat]ier O’Leary gave me a guarantee of £30 

gramme, and that Mr. Welply came without any notice ^ £40 sc hool f ees i n addition, and before I left 

and examined in the old style. Toomevara I had an income of £140 a year ; so I 

19205. The Chairman. — That is so, that Mr. would not say the present initial salaries are too 
Welply loves the old regime, whereas Mr. Brown sma U provided that within a reasonable time an 
adopted the spirit of the new ? — I had two visits intelligent teacher would get promotion, 
from Mr. Brown, and I considered he was a courteous 19219. But would you have any increment of salary 
gentleman. He did what Mr. Welply never did — he apart from promotion ? — I would, because I would 
gave a valuable lesson. have good teaching to go along with examination. 

19206 He did, himself ?— He did, himself, in the Of course I would not make the examinations hard 

itf^uo. no uiu, iimw (though in my time I thought they were difficult 

enough), but the difference is this, that I would make 
11 w 1, raniml t.r, t.Ao/di'ino’ and works 


school. 

19207. The Bishop of Ross. — A nd did he ex- 
amine ? — He did. 

19208. The Chairman. — Did he take a class !— 
He would take a class for half an hour or 20 
minutes. 

19209. Mr. Kettle. — W e were told yesterday 
that in examining in arithmetic an inspector would 


it principally with regard to teaching and works 
on education ; I would have the examination more 
in that' line. I would go in for mathematics also. 

19220. But I have not got an idea of how you would 
work out the promotion. Take the teachers that 
exist scattered over the country «— Yes. 

that m examining in arioum«un= 19221. At present their salaries are increased every 

base his opinion on the percentage of passes. Would three years ?— Sometimes, not Mways. _ 

Mr Welply do that ? — He would in Mathematics. 19222. But speaking generally they aie . y 

S^SJSS w “W And those ”“‘ T o“ 

“nlfS'e.T iritter|u“4n“ S l“ould notmaS Mm Siy m|th?dby which salariM woMd b| ijoraaMd 

or by which a second grade teaoher would have his 
salary increased in any other way than by i going 


one question as good as five. Now, anyone in the 
class might take three out of five questions, and I 
believe they would, and that they would all pass, 
but I only got half fees that year. 

19210. The Chairman. — You say in your precis 
that practically there is no inducement given to young 
teachers to study 1— ' Yes, that is very important. 


from the second grade to the first grade ’—Well now 
I do not exactly know how that could be done. 01 
course it cannot be done without a good report of the 
inspector. That was always the case. I myself 
had three visits from the head inspector during the 


19211. Does that mean that you would have fi ra t year I went in for promotion, because he did not 
teachers promoted as under the old system by believe I ought to get leave to go in ; that I was 
examination again ? — I look on it in this way, that f 00 short a time in the service. 

when a young teacher comes out of training after a 19224. I will put it to you in this way. It promo- 
two -years’ course, he is sent to a country school or tions were very rapid so as to fairly satisfy a teacher 
a village school ; he has done his reading, he need w ho would be going on with his work it would result 
never open a book more, except so far as teaching m our having a great bulk of teachers in the country 
under the new programme. Now, after a two- highest grade. Now if that happened the 

years’ course he thinks he wants a rest, and he takes a money question would become unmanageable . 1 

rest, and the rest is continued, he has nothing see that. 

to do and he goes about and gets acquainted with 19225. Then on the other hand if promotion is very 
people, and all that sort of thing, he naturally gravi- glow the result will be that we will keep a very large 
tates downwards. number of teachers at very low salaries, much lower 

19212. That is your experience of the system 1- than those at present fer a great many years, and I 
Well that is what f belie™ happens, and what I have want to know how you 

see, happen. Instead of looking up he gravitates for I Mwa^ haCLSIhaS 

downwards. , we were not getting our fair share of money for 

19213. Those young men are suffering from want edlloaH<mal puposes, , 

of intellectual stimulus ?— Yes ; I say a very young 19 226. I have seen the argument made often by 
teacher should be encouraged to study, and that by + eao b e rs that Ireland is overtaxed to the extent of 
his study he would become a better teacher, because and three-quarter millions, and that the teachers 

if a man reads, the knowledge that he has acquired Q . t to fc larger sa i ar ies. Do you approve of 
will come out in every subject almost. Wow, line that argument 1 — Well, the whole question is whether 
gets into the habit of reading he will stick Ireland is getting her proper share of money for 
to it, and the country will be very likely benefited ation . * 

by it. 19227. She has not got as much as Scotland ? — 

19214. Would you make every stage of promotion u ^ she shou ia get it. 
depend on it ?— I would make it iepen d on some sort what ^ to this argume nt Scot- 

of examination or test. I think it would bead contributes in taxation 19^ millions of money— 

visable not alone in the mterests of education, but in o Ireland contributes in taxation 

the interests of the teachers themselves. she ye^ ^ ^ pay ^ teaohera 

19215 Then, the next point is that the initial ^ muo h money out of 10£ millions as out of 19J 
salaries are too small, and promotion too slow. We minions t— Well of course it goes without saying 
have had an immense amount of evidence on that that you cannot for you have not the money, 
already ?— Yes. I would let the initial salary 19229 . And what becomes of the argument then 

remain, provided the promotion was not too slow. Xreiaxrd must get as large a grant as Scotland— 

Of course under the present circumstances 11 a man ^ow oan sbe ge t it and how can she deserve it — I he 
was a good bov for 36 years he would get to be first a ment about the 2* millions is founded on the 
of first. fact that Ireland is a distinct nation, a distmet fiscal 

19416 I suppose you would abolish tbe present ent ity, and therefore one argument destroy* 
K «em of merit marls and triennial increments 1- other Then the Chari manjjted 7 -hadyo. any 

I ask yon as a man ef great fre^- aT^yoTeS f^e 
experience, have you in your head a system that you neip us j ^ 
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the position of the teacher on your lines of promotion ? 

I w ould certainly make promotion depend more or 

less on examination. I would not make the promotion 
by any means easy. . . ' 

19230. I want to know your opinion as to how you 
would provide for increase of salary in the same 
grade. Of course yoii would have appeals as at 
present. How are you to decide those appeals ?— 
I would have them decided by the head inspector, I 
do not like the senior inspectors at all, I do not like 


the name at all. 

19231. The Chairman.— Would you go back to 
the old head inspector i — I would. I would have 
more of them. , ,, 

19232. The Bishop of Ross. — Were there no faults 
to be found in old times with the inspectors f— There 
were some faults but not so many, my lord; the 
faults are universal now. 

19233. That is in Clonmel district ? — East, West, 
North and South' I have met teachers from all 
parts of Ireland. 

19234. But we had it in evidence from several 
witnesses that inspectors before 1900 were more 
objectionable than those since 1900 ? — I do not 
know that. I would not agree with that at all. 

19235. The Chairman. — I should like to ask you 
about the head inspectors. Would you get rid of the 
present circuit system, the arrangements as to cir- 
cuits ? — X would not have so many senior inspectors. 

19236. Would you restore the old districts with a 
district inspector in sole command of a district ? — 


I would. 

19237. And also would you restore the old system 
of head inspectors ? — I would. 

19238. What function would the head inspectors 
perform that you value particularly ? — Well, they 
were always ready in case of an appeal. 

19239. They settled appeals ? — They did, and they 
settled them on the whole satisfactorily. 


19240. With regard to the district inspectors 
whom I remember very well in my youth in the 
North, they remained for many years in one district 
in my part of the country ? — Yes. 

19241. And became well acquainted with the 
teachers ? — Yes. 


19242. And they had sole responsibility for that 
district? — They had. 

19243. And that is the point on which you would 
prefer the old system to the new ? — Well, I would 
not say it so much on account of an inspector being 
so long in the district, but, of course, I would not 
like to have them changed too frequently. 

19244. We have had it in evidence that they are 
changed too frequently now, and that it is desirable 
that an inspector should be at least five years (I 
think that was the time) in one district, in order 
to get thoroughly with it ? — I prefer that. 

19245. Now, we have heard that it is the teachers’ 
interest in order to get increment to cultivate the 
inspector's’ fads at the expense of sound education ? — 
Yes, decidedly. The first question that goes round 
is “ What is this inspector particular about ? ” — 
in other words, “What is his fad?” 


19246. Was not that the case always under every 
system ? — No, it could not be so under the results 
system. 

19247. We know in our universities it is exceedingly 
common to find out what a man’s peculiar fads are. 
You find then that teaching is following inspection 
and inspection is not following teaching ? — I do. 

.19248. You said you would give us instances of 
personal want of oourtesy ? — I have given you one 
already. I will give you another from another 
senior inspector, Mr. McElwaine. I call it spying 
more than anything else. He.. came into my school 
one day at 11 o’clock, and he had been there three 
times before, and he ought to have known pretty 
well what my character was,, and he came. up behind 
me, and his first salutation was,- “You have 8 more 
marked on the roll than are present.” He said that 


in a coarse loud whisper into my ear, and he did not 
say good morning or anything else like that, and I 
said “ no.” “ Count them,” said he. I said, “ I 
counted them half an hour ago, and I am sure they 
are right; I will call the roll if you like.” “ Well, I 
will go and count them again,” said he, and he did 
so, and he said, “ I find you have 10 more marked 
present than ought to be.” 1 said, “ I will call 
the roll now.” 

19249. What happened when you said “ Shall 
I call the rolls?” — We had six rooms, and we 
went round from room to room and I asked the 
assistants, “ Are there any boys out of the class ? ” 
We called the rolls, aud we had one boy 
more present than ought to be. We spent well over 
a half an hour in that, and the work of the school 
was completely upset during that half hour. The 
boys did not know what was up. I think they 
thought that there was something terrible 
wrong. 

19250. Go on to the injustice of holding a principal 
responsible for the work of all the assistants when 
he lias no voice in their appointment ? — Yes. 

19251. Now, is it the case that the principal is 
not consulted in the appointment of assistants— it 
depends on the manager ? — It depends on the 
manager, at least the manager can and will appoint 
anyone he wishes, and an assistant might be there 
before the principal. I am quite certainly of 
opinion that the manager in Roscrea would appoint 
no one without consulting me about it, but it is 
often the case ; and one or two of my assistants 
might lower the mark, and I daresay my own personal 
mark. In May, 1910, the school got “ good ” on 
an inspection by Mr.- Yates ; and Mr. Yates stated 
to me that he could not give me full credit for my 
own work in the school, that every year my 
boys took over £100 worth of exhibitions in colleges 
and under the Technical Department — (I teach 
under the Technical Department myself). 

19252. It is a very thorny question ; it affects the 
rights of managers ? — I do not see why in the world 
it would be just or right to throw the responsibility 
on the teacher. I say an assistant is a classified 
teacher, and I say every classified teacher should 
be held responsible for the work he or she does. 

19253. That is your point ? — Yes ; and I say 
that the duty of a principal teacher is not superin- 
tendence. I never believed in that ; I believed in 
working and showing an example of work. 

19254. But surely a senior teacher, being principal 
ought to have some supervision ? — Oh yes ; reasonable 
supervision, of course ; but if an assistant does not 
do his work satisfactorily — if he does not, or if she 
does not do her work satisfactorily I do not see how 
the principal should be held responsible for that. 
Supposing that I were looking for promotion and 
looking for my increment I would consider it 
exceedingly hard for me that I should be kept back 
from promotion because one assistant’s work was 
not up to the mark in the inspector’s opinion. 

19255. Mr. Coffey. — An assistant in whose 

appointment you had no voice ? — I had no voice 
whatever. 

19256. The Chairman.— T he other point you wish 
to refer to is the uselessness of appeals by teachers 
to the Board ? — I gave you one example myself, 
the only appeal, practically I ever made, and it was 
no use. Of course, that never went before the 
Board. 

19257. That was the only one ? — Yes, and I think 
when a teacher of my record had that experience 
it is no great wonder that others do not appeal. 

19258. You refer to your letter to Dr. Starkie ? — 
Yes. 

19259. That is the case in which he said that he 
could not make any alteration ?— Yes, where he said 
he had looked into the case and was sorry he could 
not make any alterations in it. 

. , 19260. And that censure was about, the exami- 
nation of a monitor.?' — Yes,, that I had neglected 
teaching him. Now, as a matter of fact, I have been 
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hard working (and I am still hard working would be kept to the faithful discharge of his duty % 
Tain glad to say). I have never neglected a duty. Decidedly ; I would have an examination by i 


examiner, whatever you might call him, a Senior or 
Head Inspector, in addition, irrespective of the 
ordinary inspection. 

19278. That would be necessary for getting from 
grade to grade, but you would not think it necessary 
to bring a special inspector in an ordinary case ? — 
Not at all. 

19279. I will read the rule which applies to incre- 
ments under the London County Council, and that is 
a Body that has 20,000 teachers under its control, 
and a regulation that would be suitable for it, I 


I am glad to say). ----- .. . T 

and I can say honestly here before von that 1 never 
vet neglected a duty in school ; and I never worked 
harder 3 than I did that year for my monitors. I 
know I never worked harder or more earnestly, and 
of course as I said before I considered it exceedingly 
hard at the end of my term of years to have that 
letter sent to me. I felt it very keenly. 

19261. The Bishop of Ross. — These monitors are 
appointed by the inspector ?— They are examined by 
the inspector. Of course it is the manager who 

ma i 9 e 202 hC I 0 not m think so ; the manager has no suppose, would be fairly suitable for people in this 
power to appoint the monitor ?— He cannot appoint country. Rule 24 is ‘- Annual increments of salary 
the monitor b ut he can do this. There are four or according to scale are allowed for each year of satis - 
five bovs examined for three places and no boy can factory service. The annual increment falls due on 
forward for that examination without the the first of the month following the anniversary of 
s° ner mission the teacher’s entermg into the service. Would you 

m 19263 And the teacher’s t— And the teacher’s. approve of that regulation 1— Yes ; I think the 
19264. But is it not the fact that the inspector teachers would have no reason to object to that, 
mieht appoint a monitor in opposition to the recom- 19280. Then it goes on to explain The phrase 
Sation of the teacher and the manager !— That ‘Year- of satisfactory service ’ means a period of 
has never come under my notice. twelve months during which a teacher has not been 

19265 Weil l have a^ case distinctly before my guilty of any grave misconduct; Would you be 
mind- 0 f course* what you say is co'rreet, that they satisfied with that definition a year of satisfactory 
wo“ d not leTxamfned y at all f believe if the manager service f-I would ; I would not care for anything 
did not allow them to go forward for examination ; better than that. , . ,, . 

hut I have I case distinctly before my mind where 19281. And do you think it would be desirable in 
a manager said “ You are going to appoint the wrong order to induce teachers to study and thus impro vo 
,? “nd “he wrong per»m was appointed. So themselves and improve their onpae.ty for tenet mg, 
RTs the imoeotom who appoint?— fSs. to have some system ot enaminaton by which 

19266* The* Chairman.— There remains one thing they would go from grade to grade . Yes. When 
I wish to ask you about. You say there is universal the system came out hrst 1 xemember a head in- 

teachers * In the whole spector came round to visit my school shortly 

course of my service I never knew of more discontent, after the' new regulations came into force for the 
I sneak of teachers from different parts of the country, purpose of asking my opinion about the new 

i MatToi i » 

thev do now know where they are ; and when there and a great loss to the pupds and schoc^ generally . 

18 “rinf- under ™ 

tbo, old results svstem 1 — Never. Of course of readmg and study as is desirable !— I do not think 

aa. ife gg wKa-t" 

■SHSS Sste S'eS'iM-aSSS 

verv intense in two district, at any have not the slightest doubt of it, and, taking the 
19269 . It is veiy mrense , h . it boys and gir i s that are leaving schools now, I beheve 

flre^lee^rid 88 ^ 

EHFiSZF- & ^ 58 

19270. Have you any more points that you wish not know. . . , 

to bring before m 1— I do not think so. 19285. You know the entrance euammatron to- 

19271 Mr Henly. — Y on think that the promotion the trammg colleges is not very difficult ! I know 

of ^tcaoheS U cSW too slow t-I do under the it ,s very easy. 

present circumstances. 19286. And I suppose you are aware that a y e^ 

19272. Of course you are aware that under the large number are not able to pose —I am aware of 
most favourable circumstances (that is, ^ „„ that at present the National 

Board are considering what they will do to get men 
candidates 1 — Well, there is only one way to 
do it. 

19288. I know that in our own college this year v 
i,ve had a very large proportion of the candidat 
break down 1 — I was told by the Principal 
Marlborough Street the other evening that they had 
a similar experience, and as far as my information 
goes it is more or less general. 

19289. We are licensed for 50 men, and, therefore, 
i have a two years’ course we can take in 25 


special promotion), it takes a teacher 36 years to 
get to the top 1 — Yes. 

19273. And you would he in favour of some regula- 
tion by which teachers would be .induced to stu y q 288 I know tliat in our own college. mis year we 

Yes; I know if I had not this inducement m the. 1928y know _tnar * D f the candidates 

beginning of my career, I would not remain 24 hours have naa a veiy, large w +lta Pv;„„; no i 

in the service. 

19274. His Lordship, was questioning you as to how 
you would fit in this system of examining teachers 
with the system of annual increments. Could not 

that difficulty be overcome if you had an examina- b _ a two years' course we can sane m ao 

tton in going from grade to gradeand hara|ae ^ x ^ ally . We have had 22 candidates this year 

increments in the grades themselves . Decidedly. ^ tbe 25 places, and 11 of them passed ; and when 

19275. And would you be in favour of having those pro f es8or inquired whether they could -not revise 
increments annual ? — Yes, I would make them ^ be examination papers so as to get in more of the 

annual. candidates, he was informed that the papers were 

19276 And automatic ’—And automatic. revised before they sent them ; and that is the 

, , , , .. 0 f things as far as candidates for training 

19277. And now to have them automatic, would atate^otjn^g tQ wouW you attribute 


19277. And now to iiave tnem auw uw, Tn ed 

you not require some provision by which the teacher aie concernea. 
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hat falling off in competition for entering the teach- 
ing profession at the present time 9— -Well, it might 
be due to two things — one is dissatisfaction at the 
salaries, and the other is dissatisfaction at the set— 

71 19290. But, as a matter of fact, we got better 
candidates and a larger ' supply ' of candidates when 
the commencing salaries were lower than at present 9 

Yes ; but there was a better chance of promotion 

at the time, and things were cheaper at that time. 
Money was better at that time than it is now. 

19291. And, of course, you admit that we cannot 
have an efficient system of education in the country 
if we had not efficient teachers T — Of course ; if you 
do not. get the proper material you will never manu- 
facture teachers. 

19292. The Chairman. — What year did you get 
your first of first ? — In the year 1876, four years 
after I entered. I was a pupil -teacher under training 
when I was only 18 years of age, and I got first of 
second, and I would have got a first class if I had 
any appointment under the Board, but I had no 
school ; I was a free lance. 

19293. Mr. Henry. — You told us that the want 
■of sufficient competition of candidates is due partly 
to the absence of speedy promotion, and partly to 
the conditions of the service. Do you think that 
when the teachers read your evidence, as it will be 
published, that a man of your unblemished record 
and after such services as you have given to the 
country, could be dealt with by the Commissioners 
in the way that you are dealt with in 1910, it will 
tend to induce candidates to enter the profession % — 
No ; I have not the least hesitation in saying that 
the reports throughout the country about the w ay 
teachers are harried by inspectors tends to militate 
against candidates joining the service. 

19294. Do you think the system could prosper 
when the old teachers who have given their best 
for years and years are to be treated in that way f — 
Oh no, and I think in any other service in the world 
there is more leniency shown to seniority than under 
the National Board. 

19295. And there is nothing given for that, only 
a charge of inefficiency ? — The longer you work the 
more anxious they are .to get rid of you. 

19296. And the most junior inspector, I suppose 
will sometimes show little consideration ? — Yes ; I 
have been asked by a junior inspector where my notes 
were for teaching. I would venture to say that I 
would take the whole staff of Inspectors of the Board 
of Education, and I would teach a class compared 
with any one of them. 

19297. The Chairman. — How long is that ago 1 — 
That is only about two yearn ago. 

19298. Mr. Henly. — What was the work you 
were engaged in at the time ! — He merely wanted to 
know what my notes were about. 


[Continued. 


19299. On all subjects ?— Oh, of course, on all 
subjects. Well, I had been teaching all my life. 
With regard to notes, I must say that I consider it 
very desirable for young' teachers to have notes 'and 
long notes for some years, at all events for a con- 
siderable number of years, until they get thoroughly 
up in their work. 

19300. Would you be in favour of more examina- 
tion of the school than we have ?— I would. I cannot 
understand that an Inspector will ever get at the 
bottom of what the children know, or what they 
have been taught without examination'. 

19301. I cannot see how an inspector can tell 
how a boy can read or not without hearing him 
read ? — No. 

19302. Now, if there should be examination of all 
the pupils, should the teacher get notice of the time 
that the examination would be held? — Of course, 
it would be desirable, but still I do not think it would 
be necessary that he should If he knows the month 
that it will be in probably that would be sufficent. 
Of course, there may be some pupils absent and 
that is the only difficulty. 

19303. But you are talking of town schools. Let 
us take the case of rural schools where children 
might, he absent for harvest work — Yes ; it will be 
best to know what the conditions of the pupils are. 

19304. If that be so, should each school have its 
own school year as we had formerly 1 — Yes ; there 
is a difficulty in getting over that with regard to 
inspection. You cannot have the examination 
without having a particular year. You cannot 
make all the school years of a district end at the 
same time if you have examination. 

19305. Would it be desirable that we should revert 
to the system that each school should have its own 
school year ? — I cannot see how you can get over 
the difficulty without doing that. 

19306. You have objected, and I think properly 
objected, to testing pupils in arithmetic or any other 
subject by one question ? — Yes, decidedly ; I could 
not by any means consider it fair. 

19307. Do you think it is hardly fair that if a 
pupil has one question put to him and cannot do 
that question he should be put down as knowing no 
arithmetic ? — Yes, and the senior inspector that did 
that I could not make understand that that was not 
absolutely fair. 

19308. And I am sure you would not think it fair 
to have even a number of questions set on one parti- 
cular portion of the programme ? — No ; he gave out 
five questions on different parts of the programme, 
one boy getting one and one boy getting another. 

19309. And you think that a sufficient number 
of questions ought to be given 9 — Yes, decidedly ; if 
you examine, examine, and if you don’t, don't. 

19310. Those questions should range over the 
whole programme 9 — Yes, to see what the boys have 
done and what they have learned. 


Mr. Patrick Owens, B.A., examined. 


Mr. P. J. Fogarty, Principal of Gortnagowna School, examined. 


19311. The Chairman. — How long have you been 
principal of Gortnagowna School, county Tipper- 
ary ? — I was appointed principal in October, 1900. 

19312. That was just at the beginning of the new 
system ? — Yes, just about before it. 

19313. Had you principal charge of any school 
before that ? — No, sir. 

19314. You were an assistant ? — I was an assistant 
in Deerpark National School, Athlone. 

19315. — What number of pupils have you in 
Gortnagowna 1 — I have 67 at present on the rolls. 

19316. Have the numbers risen lately ? — Well, I 
can give the averages. 

19317. Now, what is your present grading 9 — On 
the 1st of July last I was promoted to second grade, 
since I wrote out this evidence. 

19318. When you wrote it you were in the third 
grade 9 — Yes, sir. 

19319. You were in the third grade till last year 9 — 
Yes, sir, and I was promoted from the 1st of April, 
1912. 


19320. The promotion took effect from that date? — 
Yes. 

19321. Now, you have said you were trained 
in St. Patrick’s in 1897-99, and passed with special 
distinction, which entitled you to first class after 
two years’ efficient service 9 — Yes. 

19322. Then you became assistant in Deerpark 
National School, Athlone, in October, 1899 9 — Yes, 

19323. And you were appointed principal of your 
present school in October, 1900 9 — Yes. 

19324. On being appointed principal, your salary 
was fixed at £57 per annum 9 — Yes, that was what 
I earned as assistant in Deerpark National School 
during the year I was teaching there. 

19325 9 — The average for the three years 9 — I 
was only one .year there teaching. 

19326. You say you were promised special con- 
sideration 9— Well, teachers in my position at that 
time, who had passed with special distinction, were 
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-promised special consideration, but of course, there 
was a change made in the rules at that time. 

19327. Special consideration with regard to your 
grade and your salary ? — Yes, with regard to my 
•classification. 

19328. What did you expect ? — Well, the year I 
was appointed principal in Gortnagowna, I might 
make about £80 a year. On my class I would have 
£52 10s., and then results. 

19329. So that this was a fall from your previous 
income ? — Yes, it was a fall from what I would earn 
as principal under the results system. 

19330. Of £23 ?— Yes, about that. 

19331. Mr. IIenlt. — P assing with special distinc- 
tion you would be eligible for promotion to second 
division of first class in three years ?— Yes, sir, in 
two years. 

19332. Under the old rules ? — Under the old 
rules. 

19333. And you were deprived of that chance of 
promotion '? — Yes. • 

. 19334. The Chairman.— Y our salary was increased 
by £2, and. you had two increments of £7 and one of 
£4, the latter on April 1st, 1909, bringing up your 
salary ti> £77 ? — Yes. 

19335. That is the highest salary you could get 
until promotion to second grade ? — Yes, sir. 

19336. I will go on to the reports which you have 
had, beginning with 1905, in that same school? — 
Well, all the reports were “good.” 

19337. In October, 1905, you got good,” and 
the inspector says : “ The school maintains a credit- 
able standard of efficiency, and in certain points 
improvement has been made since last annual in- 
spection. The average attendance would entitle 
the. school to the services of an assistant.” ? — Yes, 
the average was raised at that time. 

19338. Then in August, 1906, Mr. Yates gave 
you “ good,” and he said : “ The teacher has taught 
.a large number of pupils successfully with very 
little assistance. Under the circumstances, I think 
the proficiency shown was satisfactory ” ? — Yes, 
sir. 

19339. The same inspector in 1907 gave you 
•“ very good ” ?— Yes, sir. 

19340. He says : “ I found the work of the school 
•year proceeding in. a very satisfactory manner;” '? — 
Yes. 

19341. And the same inspector in 1908 gave you 
only “ good ” ? — Yes. 

19342. What defects did he notice in his criti- 
cism ? — It was the reading in the 3rd and 4th stan- 
dard. 

19343. It was that that pulled you down ? — 1 
.think so, yes. 

19344. Then you rose again in 1909 and got “ very 
good ” from the same inspector ? — Yes. 

19345. He says : “ The teachers of this school 
work diligently, and the general condition of the 
school is creditable. I am glad to learn that cookery 
will be introduced this year. Some flowers in front 
form a pleasant contrast to the surroundings.” You 
have continued that ever since ? — Yes, sir. 

19346. Now we come to Mr. Welply in 1910.?— 


19347. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You say that Mr. 
Yates in 1908 gave you “ good ” ? — On account of 
the reading in the 3rd and 4th standards. Well, of 
course, sir, the reason why is not explained here. 

19348. Who had charge of the 3rd and 4th stan- 
dards ? — It was I. 

19349. What time did you get your promotion 
to the second grade. It is dated from April. 1st, 
1912, but what time did you receive the notifica- 
tion ?■ — The 1st of July this year. 

19350. Now, let us hear what you have got to say 
about Mr. Welply’s examination. You say Mr. 
W. H. Welply, Senior Inspector, examined in 1910 
and lowered your merit mark of “ very good ’’ to 
“ fair ” ? — Yes. I was not satisfied with his method 
of examination. He did not ask for the progress 
book to ascertain what portion of the school pro- 
gramme the pupils had been taught although only 


five months of the school year had elapsed, including 
five weeks vacation. He examined in the old results’ 
system style, and his manner towards the pupils was 
hasty. I worked as diligently if not more so, during 
the year 1910, as in the preceding years owing to 
my promotion depending on maintaining the good 
standard I had raised the school to, and, in my 
opinion, the pupils were as intelligent . as punctual 
in attendance and as carefully taught as in the 
previous year. I felt I had been unjustly treated 
by Mr. Welply, and as my manager thought likewise 
he applied on January 21st, 1911, to have the school 
re-examined, but his request was p refused by the 
Commissioners. This is Mr. Welply’s report : — 

“ The condition of this school is disappointing. 
Geography, needlework and drill have been pretty 
well taught, but in all other subjects the instruction 
fails in thoroughness. Oral composition and arith- 
metic were very backward: At object lessons the 
pupils make no adequate response. Written com- 
position and spelling- have been very indifferently 
taught in 3rd and 4th standards, and much more 
could be done in singing, grammar and junior draw- 
ing. The organisation, too, could be improved as 
suggested. There is no doubt that the teachers are 
capable of doing better work, and I trust that they 
will do it. There is no globe and no scale map.” I 
worked as diligently if not more so during that year 
as in the preceding years. Mr. Yates examined the 
school in the following year and raised the merit mark 
to “ good.” 

19352. Mr. Kettle. — The report was received in 
January, 19th? — Yes. 

19353. And the date of the appeal is the 21st of 
January ?— Yes, and here is the reply I got from 
the Commissioners. The manager applied for re 
examination, and the Commissioners said : “ Rev. 
Sir — With reference to your letter of 21st ultimo, I 
am directed to inform you that the Commissioners 
are unable to order a re-examination of the school, 
as they see no reason for supposing that the in- 
spector’s report has not fairly represented what the 
state of the school was as he found it at the last 
general inspection.” 

19354. What is the date of that letter ? — 23rd of 
February. 

19355. That is just a month after ? — Yes. 

19356. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Then the appli- 
cation was refused ? — Yes, sir. 


19357. Now, look at page 203 in the Appendix 
to our First Report, at letter B. It is your school 
that is referred to there : “ This school was marked 
‘ very good ’ in 1907, good ’ in 1908, and 4 very 
good’ in 1909. Mr. Welply in 1910 reduces' the 
mark to ‘ fail'.’ Teacher feeling aggrieved applies to 
office to have school, re-examined. He is refused. 
This in practice is the alleged right of appeal.” It is 
your school that is there referred to ?— Yes. 

19358. Look over to page 201. Under B there 
Mr. Welply says : — “ This is Gortnagowna National 
School. The teacher did not apply for an immediate 
re-examination. He asked for an examination 
towards the end of the school year, and he made no 
protest at all against or impeachment at all of the 
examination that had been held so far as I can recol- 
lect. The fact was that he had not been working. 
I admit he is capable of doing much better work 
and I told the Board so in my reply to his appeal.” 
That was the first you knew of what was Mr. Welply’s 
reply to the Board ? — Yes. 

19359. Now, will you turn over to page 207. You 
there say : “ Mr. Welply visited the above school on 
September 13, 1910 ; November 7, 1910, and Decern 
ber 1st, 1910, and he examined on December 1st, 
1910- Although only one-third of the programme 
for the year was done at the .time, he examined on 
the full year’s programme, and his examination was 
mostly on the results’ style. He did not ask for 
the progress book. During parts of his examination 
his manner towards the children was hasty. _ The 
reports for the previous three years were ‘ very 
good,’ 1 good,’ and ‘ very good ’ respectively ; and 
at tiii a examination the report was lowered to ‘ fair ’ 
thus depriving the teacher of promotion, and a 
re-examination was asked for, but was refused.” 
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19360. On page 212, at the bottom of the second 
column, Mr. Welply says: “I have dealt with this 
school in my previous report as well as in my report 
on the application for a re-examination. These 
reports should be seen. My recollection is that the 
re-examination was asked for towards the end of the 
school year. In the present communication Mr. 
Fogarty advances three new statements. (My re- 
collection is that they are new) — (1) the examination 
was on the full year’s programme ; (2) during part 
of the examination my manner was hasty towards 
the children ; (3) I did not ask for the progress book. 
Why did not Mr. Fogarty make these statements 
before instead of concealing them for 10 months ? 

I dealt with this case when all the details were fairly 
fresh in my mind, • and I am certain that if these 
complaints had been formulated then I should have 
urged the Board to order a fresh inspection at once. 
Of one thing I am perfectly sure — the tests where 
given were not on a year’s work, but only on the 
work that had been done. This teacher marked for 
me himself most of the written tests, and I have 
these somewhere. He knows perfectly well the 
quality of the pupils’ answering, but the fact is he 
had just been marking time up to the date of my 
inspection at which he made no objection at all 
to any. test given.” Now, what observation have 
you to make about this statement of Mr. Welply ?— 
Mr. Welply did not ask for my progress book. His 
manner was very hasty during the examination. In 
fact when I was calling the rolls he asked me to call 
them quickly. During the greater part of the work 
he urged the children to do their work quickly, and 
I would say that it would be on this account that 
the work may not appear so creditable or so well 
done. 

19361. That the children did not answer as well 
as they might otherwise ? — Yes, in the written work 
especially ; they were urged on very quickly. 

19361a There are some other points here. Why 
do you say that he marked on the whole year’s 
programme 1 — Take grammar for example ; he ex- 
amined the 3rd standard on sentences containing the 
subject predicate object and extension of the pre- 
dicate. That, I may say, is the full year’s pro- 
gramme. Of course, they would want to know the 
parts of speech. 

19362. But you consider that the question that 
he put were not such as they ought to be expected 
to have mastered at the stage at which he examined 
them ? — Yes, sir. 

19363. Now, what have you to say to his state- 
ment that you had just been marking time ? — I 
cannot answer that, because I worked as diligently 
that year as ever I worked, and even more so on 
account of my promotion defending on that year. 

19364. From the beginning of the school year 
up to that time you had been working as well as 
you would naturally at any time of the year ? — Yes. 

19365. Mr. Henlt.— H ave you not given the 
answer that it was not true that you were only 
marking time ? — Yes. 

19366. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — N ow, would you 
give the observations made by Mr. Welply in the 
observation book at that time — have you the observa- 
tion book here ? — No,, sir. 

19367. Mr. Henlt. — H ave you an extract from 
it ?— Yes. 

19368. Sir Hiram. Wilkinson. — T hen will you give 
it? — He visited on the 13th September, 1910, from 
1.5 to 2,25. That was his first incidental visit. 
There were 51 present. He says : “ The closet 
requires to be cleaned out. The supporting joists 
of floor are decayed in places. . . .Do not 

mix up the exercises:” 

19369. Do you know what was the meaning of 
that ? — Yes, sir. 

19370. What- was that? — In the copy-books he 
wanted to keep the compositions together in one 
portion, the arithmetic in another portion, and the 
grammar in another portion. 

19371. Not to take them chronologically ? — Yes, 

19372. That was his second suggestion ; now, 
what was' the third? — “Encourage taste and ex- 


pression in reading. Pay more attention to grammar 
and analysis. 4th. — I do not make any noting on 
the organisation at present. At a longer visit I 
mean to look into this matter. 5th. — Suggest 
improved methods of preparation.” That means 
that he suggested improved methods of preparation 
to me, for daily work. 

19373. Had you made preparation ? — Yes. 

19374. And showed him your preparation ? — Yes. 

19375. And he thought that it might be im- 
proved ? — Yes; he pointed out a better plan for 
instance of preparing a lesson. 

19376. He pointed out a better plan ? — Yes. 

19377. Did he find any fault ? — Yes, sir. 

19378. And when he came on his next visit had 
you been acting on his suggestion ? — Yes, sir. 

19379. Mr. Henlt. — D id you read all that he 
wrote ? — Yes, that is all. 

19380. The Bishop of Ross. — W hat was the date 
of that visit ! — The 13th of September, 1910. 

19381. Was that a complete inspection of the 
school ? — It was only an incidental visit. 

19382. He seems to have gone fully through all 
the work ? — Yes. 

19383. Mr. Coffet. — W as he in the school from 
1.5 to 2.25 ?— Yes. 

19384. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — W hat was the 
next visit ? — The next was November 7 th, 1910 : — 
“Visited from 2.45 to 3.20. I am very pleased to- 
see the repairs that have been executed here since 
my last visit. Pupils here do not speak loud enough 
when reading.” . . . - • This is the only 

objection I have to that. My school is a two -teacher 
school and we have only one room. Mr. Welply 
suggested that at the. reading lesson “ the pupils 
stand at one end of the room, and the teacher at the 
other,” and if this were done the assistant could 
not work properly. 

19385. If you did that the assistant could not 
work ? — No, sir. 

19386. So that you were compelled in the matter 
of the suggestion of louder reading to consider the 
fact that the room was occupied by another assistant 
and another class who could not work ? — Yes, sir ; 
and the next is the general inspection. 

19387. And what does he write in the observation 
book? — “Inspection 9.55 to 2.30. 57 present. 
Organisation might be changed with advantage. This 
morning from 10 to 10.30 junior pupils did nothing in 
the desks, both teachers being engaged at geography 
on the floor. There should be four groups, and each 
teacher should have two and one of these should be 
on the floor while the other is in the desks as a general 
rule. Oral composition is very weak, and pupils 
do not speak clearly, confidently, and in sentences 
when necessary. . . They have little power to- 

read an unseen passage. Drawing is of poor quality 
in the junior standards. The infants draw' bn 
slates. . . . 'Grammar is backward in 3rd 

and 4th standards. Arithmetic should be more 
effectively taught in the 2nd standard and in the 
4th standard. . . . ” 

19388. What observation have you to make upon 
this ? — Well, Mr. Welply when he was leaving the 
school that evening asked me to read his observa- 
tions, and I read them, and 'he asked me was I 
satisfied. Of course, I could not see from that what 
mark I would get, whether it would be " fair ” or 
“ excellent.” There was nothing to show that it 
was going to be reduced from “ very good ” to 
“ fair.” Of course, as he was the Senior Inspector 
and his manner was 1 must say, rude, I felt that it- 
was better not to say anything at all. 

19389. And you made no observation at the 
time ? — No, sir, till I got the report after. 

19390. Mr. Coffet. — I n other words you were 
afraid to speak ? — I was, sir. I did not like as he was 
the Senior Inspector. I never like to cross any 
inspector in his remarks. , ■ 

19391. Mr. Henlt.— Y ou think it more prudent- 
not ? — Well, I think so. 
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19392. Six Hiram Wilkinson. — Can yon tell us 
how it was that you got your promotion finally — 
did vou get it dated back to the earliest time that 
vou could obtain it? — I saw my manager (the 
Eev. J- Cunningham) about the matter, and 
he wrote to the Commissioners drawing their 
attention to my work and to my promotion. 
He got a communication from the Commissioners 
stating that my case was considered and that it was 
nostponed till the next general report. Well, that 
general report took place in last May, the 12th ol 

*19393. In this year ? — In this year, and then 
from that report I got my promotion, dated ba,ck. 

19394. The Chairman. — Was that Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald ? — No, sir, that was Mr. Mahon ; he is on 
our circuit only for the last couple of years. 

19395. What mark did he give you Good.” 
Mr. Yates raised Mr. Welply’s mark to “ good,” and 
then Mr. Mahon gave “ good ” also, and said the 
school is making good progress. 

19396. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Then the 1909 
inspection was by Mr. Yates. That was before Mr. 
Welply’s ? — Yes, and the next examination was by 
Mr. Welply, and he reduced it. 

19397. After Mr. Welply’s report when were you 
next examined ? — I think in November of the follow- 
ing year. 

19398. By whom ?— Mr. Yates. 

19399. And what mark did he give you ? — Good. 
19400. And then you were examined in May last ? — 

^19401. By Mr. Mahon ? — Yes. 

19402. And he gave you “ good ” ?— Yes. 

19403. You were notified on the 1st of July that 
you had been promoted from the 1st of April, 
1912?— Yes. , j. » a 

19404. So that financially you have not suffered 
by the lowering of your mark ?— No, except the 
delay of course ; it caused a little worry. 

19405. When you went to the school what sort 
' of a school was it ?— It was in a very bad state. 
19406. And you give the report of an annual 
inspection held prior to your appointment ?— Yes, 
this is the report of the annual examination which 
took place in August, 1900, and I was appointed 
in the October following : — “ Only 24 pupils 
attended for examination, less than half the 
usual number at this school. Of these 
none were higher than third class. The detects 
of the teaching displayed by the examination 
are sufficient to account for this fading off. The 
children of 1st and 2nd class wrote fau-ly well, but 
in the other subjects (except needlework) I could 
find no evidence of either care or skill on the part 
of the teacher. Notwithstanding the small number 
present there was a complete absence of discipline 
and order. Three -fourths of the panes of glass in 
the school windows have been broken for some 
months.” „ . 

19407. That was in 1900 ?— Yes ; the average for 
that year was 22.5. „ . , , . 

19408. Mr. Kettle. — Mr. Welply reduced you 
two steps from “very good” to “ fair ” ?— -Yes. 

19409. Mr. Coffey. — Are you aware that there 
has been very great discontent in the Clonmel Circuit 
with the marking of Mr. Welply ? — Yes, sir. 

19410. Are there any grounds for the statement 
that Mr. Welply made in the . memorandum he sub- 
mitted to the 'Board that the teacher of Gortna- 
gowna did not appeal for immediate re-examina- 
tion — did not your manager do that ?— Yes, I have 
the reply here. He received it on the 19th January, 
and he appealed on the 21st. 

19411. Sir I-Iiram Wilkinson.— Have vou a copy 
of your, manager’s letter to the Board . No. 1 
think when I got the report, my manager wrote to 
Mr. Welply saying that he was surprised at the report 
and asking him to say whether he would consider 
the matter or . hold a re -examination, He knew that 
there must .be something wrong when the mark was 
reduced . by two steps, and Mr. Welply wrote back 
to say that, he could not, and then my manager 
wrote to the Board-, for re-examination, and this was 
the reply as I have already shown. 


19412. What is the date of the reply ? — The 23rd 
of February. 

19413. The Chairman. — D id you ask for an 
immediate examination ? — I cannot say what my 
manager. Canon McCormack asked for, as he was 
old and perhaps forgetful, but I asked him to write 
asking for re-examination. 

19414. The point is that Mr. Welply says you 
asked for that re-examination at the end of the 
school year ? — I don’t know about that. Mr. 
Starkie and Mr. Hynes visited a school within three 
miles of mine. 

19415. They did not come to you at all ? — No, sir. 
19416. The Bishop of Ross. — T here seems to me 
some difficulty about the dates here. You say you 
appealed on the 21st of January after a letter had 
come down to you from the Board ? — Yes. 

19417. What was the date ? — The 19th of January. 
19418. — I think I gather from you that the manager 
wrote then first to Mr. Welply ? — Yes, on that 
date. 

19419. And secondly, when he got Mr. Welply’s 
reply he wrote to the Board ? — Yes. 

19420. If you look at the dates this will hardly 
hold together ? — Oh yes, my lord. 

19421. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — J ust read the 
opening words of the letter acknowledging the 
receipt of the letter from the manager ? — “With 
reference to your letter of the 23rd ultimo.” 

19422. And the date of that is ? — 23rd of February. 
19423. The Bishop of Ross. — T hat is from the 
Board 1 — Yes, my lord. 

19424. I think your precis is hardly quite accurate, 
beeatise if this report on the school came down to 
you on the 19th of January, and then your manager 
wrote to Mr. Welply, and then he got a reply from 
Mr. Welply, and he wrote then to the National 
Board, he could have hardly done all that between 
the 19th and the 21st of j anuary ?— It would be 
possible, I think, my lord. 

19425. Mr. Kettle. — M r. Welply lives in Clonmel, 
does he not ? — Yes. 

19426. Mr. Coffey. — Y ou are quite clear, are you, 
Mr. Fogarty, that Mr. "Welply did not ask for the 
progress record ? — Yes, sir. 

19427. That is at his examination of the school 
on the 1st of December, 1910 ? — Yes, sir. 

19428. One-third of the school year had only 
passed over at that time? — Well, there were five 
weeks’ vacation. 

19429. Well, a third roughly ? — Yes, roughly. 
19430. And are you quite clear that as you stated 
Mr. Welply examined on the whole programme of 
the year ?— On some subjects. 

19431. What written exercises did you correct 
for Mr. Welply, as he says in one of his memorandums 
that : “ The teacher marked for me ” ? — I corrected 
dictation for 3rd and 4th standards, and I think also 
composition for the same standards and arithmetic 
for 5th and higher standards. 

19432. He makes a very serious charge or com- 
plaint against you that you had been simply marking 
time up to that date ? — I never did, for I always 


— i up 

worked very diligently. 

19433. You ■ say that that statement has no 
foundation ? — No foundation whatever. 

19434. And that you were working your school 
in the usual diligent way ? — Yes, sir. 

19435. Mr. Henly. — W hereabouts is Gorfcna- 

f owna ? — It is in the parish of Templederry, Co. 
ipperary. 

19436. What schools have you in the vicinity or 
within three miles of. you? — Garnakilla, Temple- 
derry, Curneeney, and Kilnaneave. 

19437. Are all those within three miles of you ? — 
The last is more than three. 

19438. What was the average of the school when 
you took charge of it ? — 22 .5. 

19439. And what is your average attendance at 
present? — Last year it was 48.3; there was- some 
little dropping off. 

19440. But at any rate during your time you 
more than doubled the average attendance ? — -Yes, 
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19441. Where did that increase of attendance 
come from ? — Well, at the time I took charge the 
children were going to the surrounding schools, and 
it took some time to bring them back. 

19442. And you succeeded in getting the children 
of that circuit back again to your own school ? — Yes, 

19443. And I think that is a factor of the situation 
and it shows that you must have been given a fail' 
amount of satisfaction to the parents in that district ? 
—Yes. 

19444. Your reports were on the whole very satis- 
factory till Mr. Welply came ? — Yes. 

19445. You did not fall away in the efforts that 
you made when you heard of him arriving in the 
district ? — Oh, no. 

19446. And when you were dissatisfied you 
appealed ? — Yes. 

19447. And that appeal was refused ? — Yes. 


19448. And did Dr. Starkie when he visited that 
district as a matter of fact visit your school No. 
sir. 

19449. Although it was one that had come before 
him asking for an appeal ? — Yes, sir. 

19450. Did he include it in the list of schools 
which he submitted to Mr. Hynes for re -inspec- 
tion ? — I think so, .sir. 

19451. Here are the schools : — Kilteely BoyR’ 
Kilteely Girls’, Cullen Boys’, Mouard Boys’, Noan, 
Carrig Girls’, Mardyke, Mullinahone Girls’, Mohober, 
Slievardagh Girls’, Loughmore Boys’, Roscrea Boys’, 
and Clash ? — Is mine not there i 

19452. No. So that though you were one that 
was specially asking for an appeal, and though he 
went down to inquire into the state of that district- 
and picked out himself those thirteen schools which 
he gave to Mr. Hynes, he did not include yours also 
in the number ? — He did not. 


Mr . Edmond Guxry, Principal of Rathgormack National School, examined. 


19453. The Chairman. — H ow long have you been 
principal 'of Rathgormack National School ? — Since 
1892. 

19454. Was that your first appointment as prin- 
cipal f — No, sir ; I had been for a few years in Carrick- 
beg National School, seven or eight miles away. 

19455. And had you any school before that ? — 
No, six.' I had been assistant for some years. 

19456. In what year did you enter the service of 
the Board ? — In 1887. 

19457. And you were appointed to your present 
school in 1892 ? — Yes. 

19458. You have been there 20 years f- — Yes, sir. 

19459. How many pupils have you at pre9ent ? — 
Seventy -six on the roll at present. 

19460. What is your grading ? — First of first. 

19461. How long have you been that ? — I got 
first div.sion of first class by examination in 1892, 
the year I was appointed principal in Rathgormack 
School. 

19462. Under the old system ? — Yes. 

19463. And when you passed under the new 
system what was your grading ? — The same, sir. 

19464. And your salary remained the same ? — 
Yes, sir ; I got one increment. 

19465. You have a record of your reports ? — Yes,' 
sir ; I have them here. 

19466. You begin with June, 1904, when you got 
“ very good ” from Mr. Brown. In October, 1905, 
you got “ very good ” from the same inspector ; 
in October, 1906, “very good ” from Mr. McEnery ; 
in 1907, “ very good V from the same ; in 1908, 
“ very good ” from the same ; in 1909, “ very good ” 
from the same. In 1910 you dropped from “ very 
good ” to “ good,” which was given you by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick ? — Yes. 

19467. And then in November, 1910, you were 
visited by Mr. Welply who reduced you to “ fair ” ? — 
Yes, sir.' 

19468. And then in October you got “good” 
from Mr. FitzGerald ? — Yes, sir. 

19469. That is the record so far f — Yes, and then 
there is a later one. 

19470. Have you any since that 1— Yes. 

19471 What was that ? — “ Good ” from Mr. 
Mahon. 

19472. That was in 1913 ?— 1913, April. 

19473. Can you give us the report by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick when he gave you your first reduction in 
February, 1910— you say the relations with in- 
spectors were satisfactory enough until Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s visit in 1910, and that he after a superficial 
inspection reduced the school mark from “very 
good ” to “ good ” ? — Yes. 


19474. And that he said the children were not 
doing a proportionate sliaro of the work ? — Yes, 
sir. 

19475. Will you give us that report in full ?— 
“ This present inadequate schoolliouse will soon be 
closed and the pupils transferred into a new school. 
The members of the staff work well, but the boys 
do not make corresponding efforts. They should 
be taught to take a much larger share in all the oral 
lessons. Written work is good.” That is the whole 
of it. 

19476. Was that schoolliouse in a very bad con- 
dition when he visited it ? — It was, sir. 

19477. Is there only one room ? — That is all, sir. 

19478. It was not overcrowded ? — No ; but the 
roof bad and the windows bad. 

19479. Had you to incur any expense yourself in 
the upkeep ! — No, sir. 

19480. And I suppose you and your assistant 
teaching in one room disturbed one another ? — We 
did, sir, to some extent. 

19481. Mr. Coffey. — Had you any conversation 
with Mr. Fitzpatrick about 'that, because the terms- 
of the report would seem to indicate a higher mark ?— 
No, sir. 

19482. Mr. IIenly. — In connection with that when 
did Mr. Welply come into the circuit ? — In July,- 
1910. 

19483. Mr. Kettle. — Is Mr. Fitzpatrick a junior 
inspector ? — A district inspector. 

19484. Mr. Coffey. — When Mr. Fitzpatrick gave 
that mark to your school, was Mr. Welply his senior 
inspector ? — He was, sir. 

19485. So Mr. Welply was the senior inspector 
at the time Mr. Fitzpatrick assigned “ good ” to 
your school ? — Yes. 

19486. Mr. Kettle. — On the 16th of November,. 
1910, you got “ fail-,” and the report is : “I have not 
often been more disappointed in the condition of a 
school than I have been in this. The pupils are 
untidy in appearance, not at all smart, listless, 
talkative, and much addicted to prompting more 
especially in the senior standards taught by the 
principal. Grammar, geography, history and singing, 
have been very inadequately taught ; the children 
have gained very little power to read easy unseen 
passages and drill as taught produces little effect 
on the deportment of the pupils. There is an 
evident lack of thoroughness in the instruction ;- 
the teachers are too easily satisfied and they do not- 
take pains to drive home what they teach. They 
are capable of producing better results, and I trust- 
they will rouse themselves to do so more especially 
when their work is carried on under the best possible' 
conditions ” ? — That is Mr. Welply’s report. 
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19487. The Chairman. — N ow, we go on to the Those sentences that I have marked there would 
points where you find fault with Mr. Welply’s in- he all right at the end of the year, or very near 
spection. The first is that he followed the old the end of the year. If the programme is looked 
results’ system of individual examination ? — Yes, sir. at, in the 3rd and 4th standards the pro- 
19488. Will you explain that a little more — you gramme is very easy analysis, and there is a great 
mean that ho conducted the examination just as difference between that and the analysing of the 
it was done before 1900? — Yes, sir. sentences which I have instanced there. Then coming 

19489. Did you see him mark individual children ? to composition, another very important subject he 
—Well, I could not tell what he marked in his note- would not have, or any inspector I think would not 
book, but he examined every child. have asked the children to do more composition 

19490. In every subject ? — In every subject. at the end of the whole year than what Mr. Welply 

19491. And how long did he take to do that ? — did at that time. He gave the 6th standard an 
Something over four hours. essay to write which in a two-teacher school is not 

19492. Did he take all the standards ? — Yes, sir. supposed to be given at all, and asked the 5th stan- 
19493. Mr. Harrison. — D id he take the papers dard to write a letter to one of the clergymen in the 
away with him ? — Yes ; he took some of the written parish on the points of a cow which one of their 

labourers had for sale. Standards 3 and 4 were 


19494. The Chairman. — Then you say what is 
rather startling, that he seemed to devote special 
attention to dull and irregular pupils, but in his 
reply he denies it, and adds how could he have known 
that those pupils were dull pupils by looking at 
them ? — No, sir, by no means, but he found them by 
examining them. 

19495. He devoted special attention- to the dull 
ones after he found out that they were, dull ? — It 
was after he found out that they were dull. 

19496. And then he examined them with parti- 
cular care ? — That is my point. 

19497. The Bishop or Boss. — There might be two 
distinct views with regard to that. One would be 
that having found by an answer or two that a child 
was dull he then continued to examine that child 
for the purpose of showing off his stupidity. That 
is one view ? — Yes. 

19498. The other view is that he might keep at 
that child longer to see if he could draw anything out 
of the child ? — Quite so. 

19499. You take the view that he examined the 
child particularly for the purposes of showing up its 
ignorance ? — That is my view. 

19500. -The Chairman. — You say you charge him 
with worrying the children ? — Yes, practically. 

19501. And from that it would follow that this 
examination of the dull children was intended to 
worry them. Is that what was meant as his lordship 
implies ? 

The Bishop op Boss. — To show their ignorance - 
Yes, that is my belief. 

19502. The Chairman.— I pass over the parsing, 
but you say : “ He seemed to, expect a year’s work 
done in four months.” What were the four months ? 
— July, August, September, and October, and five 
weeks’ holidays. 

19503.. Did he ask for your progress book ? — No, 
sir. 

19505. He did not ask how much work was gone 
over?' — Yes, sir, in three subjects. 1 

19506. And did he exceed the amount that you 
told him ? — No, sir, not in those subjects. 

19507. What did you .mean by saying that he 
expected a year’s work done in four months ? — If I 
take reading for example, Mr,. Welply tested -every 
boy in reading from an ordinary reader. When that 
was finished he questioned on the, subject matter 
read. The next subject was recitation. He sent 
each boy to the end of the room, -and asked him to 
recite something.- When the bov had recited a 
piece he was called out to the table and -questioned 
on what he had recited, and the meaning of the 
passage. The next test of reading was that 
Mr. Welply took a reader from his bag, and asked 
each child to read a certain passage which he indi- 
cated with his pencil. 

19508. I hardly see the bearing of that on the 
question that I asked you which was as to what was 
meant by saying that .he seemed to expect a year s 
work done in four months ?— I mean that the ex- 
amination in reading was just as severe as would be 
expected after twelve months 

19509. But in .any other subject did he -show the 
same .tendency ?— In grammar it was the same. 


asked to write a description of the school globe. 
The letter was to be written to a clergyman describing 
this cow. 

The Bishop op Boss. — W as he a member of the- 
County Committee of Agriculture ? 

19510. The Chairman. — I see your point is that 
the proficiency of your pupils at the end of four 
months was not equal to the examination they had. 
to submit to although they might have done it at the 
end of the year ? — Yes, sir. 

19511. And then you go on to say that the children 
were worried and hurried during the day ? — Yes, 

19512. Do you mean that he was always asking 
to have things done hastily ? — Yes, to “ hurry 
on,” and “ were they finished yet ? ” ; and in ,the 
composition that I have been speaking about on 'the 
school globe, I noticed on more than one occasion 
that if a little boy was looking at the school globe- 
and his head up, he asked me “ why isn’t that boy 
writing ? ”, and “ he is idling ” ; and yet the boy 
was tiying to do his best to collect his ideas, and he 
was looking at the globe in order to try and collect 
his little wits. 

19513. And then you say there was an epidemic of 
mumps which kept away some of the most intelligent 
children ? — Yes, sir. 

19514. And the inspector thought that that was 
only mentioned to him as an excuse for the bacL 
results of the examination ? — I thought so, sir. 

19515. And do you complain that the inspec- 
tor’s manner was actually rude to you ? — No ; I would 
not say that he was actually rude. 

19516. But unsympathetic ? — Unsympathetic but. 
polite, coldly polite, like a man that the less you have, 
to say to him the better ho would like it, and the 
further .away you kept from him the better for all 
parties'. 

19517. And did you want to have conversation 
with him ?< — Yes, 1 wished to speak about these 
dull children, but- Mr. Welply’s manner did not en- 
courage any sort of familiarity whatever. 

19618. Y.ou did not consult him about anything 1 — 
No, sir. 

19519. Have you been in the habit -of talking with 
a senior 1 inspection over an inspection ?• — Yes, very 
often, nearly always. 

19520. And did you find yo ti got help from them 
generally ? — From Mr. Welply’s predecessors. 

19521. In your experience you have got help ? — I 
have. 

19522. I mean 'in your experience -.of the inspectors 
since 1900 (I do not speak of the old system) ? — Yes.- 

19523. I see that in this document you give some 
of your reports before Mr. Welply’s arrival from, 
various inspectors including Mr. Brown, Mr. McEnery* 
and so on. Did you confer with those inspectors 
about your school work ? — I did .not .consult with 
them ; they consulted with me, 

19524. They conferred with you? — Yes. 

19525. And advised you ? — Yes ; they would hear 
what I would have to say on various matters. 

19526. I suppose you would wish those reports 
to be put in ? — If you please, sir. 
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19527. These date from 1903 when Mr. Brown 
says : “ This school is carefully taught, and the 
discipline is good. The same inspector m 1904, says : 
“ The school is intelligently taught, and the discipline 
and training are very good.” In 1905, Mr. Brown 
again says : “ This year’s work has been satisfactory. 
The pupils are intelligently taught and well trained.” 
Then Mr. McEnery in 1906 : “ Satisfactory progress 
is exhibited in most branches of instruction, and the 
training of the pupils is very methodically and 
skilfully conducted. The written work is of very 
good quality, and shows that careful attention is 
given to the subject.” Again Mr. McEnery in 
1907, says : “ The instruction generally is on intelli- 
gent hues, and in most 'subjects the high standard 
of proficiency is exhibited. The pupils are interested 
in their school work, and are under very good disci- 
pline.” In 1908, Mr. McEnery says : “ This school 
is conducted with zeal and intelligence, and with 
very little exception the proficiency of the pupils 
is very good.” Then the same inspector’s report 
in 1909, just before your unfavourable report of 
1910, says : “ The teaching is generally on intelligent 
lines, and very good progress is exhibited in most 
branches of school work.” Then Mr. Fitzpatrick 
in 1910, says : “ The members of the staff worked 
well.” Have you anything else you wish to put 
before us,? — No, sir, except the disheartening effect 
that these reports had on me and on my teaching. 
Here was I doing my best for 20 years, working 
away as best I could, and the inspector comes along 
and, as I maintain, without any justification reduces 
my report. Then I asked myself was I really going 
to the bad ; could it be possible that I was 
deteriorating, and I thought how it would look in my 
manager’s eyes, and I thought it was very hard ? 

19527a. Do you mean that these reports injured 
you with your manager ? — Yes, sir, and then again 
the children in school — they can easily tell by an in- 
spector whether things are going on alright. They 
could tell by Mr. Welply at all events. 

19528. Did Dr. Starkie visit your school in 
-October ? — No, sir. You heard of his coming round 
there ? — I heard of his being in the district. 

19529. Did Mr. Hynes visit your school? — No, 
■sir. 

19530. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Y ou did not sign 
the Memorial, I think ? — No, sir. 

19531. But is your school one of the schools 
mentioned by letter in the Memorial ? — I think it is, 

19532. Look at that list on page 203 ? — -Letter A 
is like my school. 

19533. And then on page 213, Mr. Welply, in his 
reply, says : “I did not examine on a year’s work, 
but only on what the pupils had done.” Now, your 
impression is still that his examination was as severe 
as if he had been examining on a year’s programme ? — 
Yes, X still think so, sir. 

19534. Mr. Coffey. — I think you said only in 
some subjects ? — Yes, I excepted three. 

19535. The Bishop of Boss. — -D id he examine in 
the reading lesson ? — No, my lord, not in the ordinary 
Beader. 

19536. But in a special Beader, and the unseen 
passages which he gave them, you consider were as 
difficult as they should be at the end of a year ? — 
Yes. 

19537. The lesson books were all right from your 
point of view, but the unseen reading was wrong ? 

19538. The Chairman. — T he boys had not training 
enough to answer ? — Yes. 

19539. The Bishop of Boss.— Were the children 
of 3rd and 4th standards supposed to do some analysis 
all through the year ? — Yes, my lord, they were. 

19540. They were supposed to do some analysis 
all through the year ? — -Yes. 

19541. And your point is that the sentence they 
got was more difficult than should have been given 
at that earlier period ? — Yes. 


19542. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Mr. Welply says • 
“ I did not' confine my questions to the dull and 
irregular pupils, because I did not know them, and 
I did not judge the work of the school by their answer- 
ing.” You think he did devote a longer time to 
the dull pupils, and his lordship has pointed out 
two conclusions that might be drawn from that so 
I need not go further into that matter. But Mr. 
Welply says : “ The sentences Mr. Guiry gives were 
set to 5th and 6th pupils. The pupils of the 5th 
standard were now in their 3rd, and those of the 
6th standard in their 4th year in analysis, and the 
simple sentences quoted are perfectly fair tests in 
these circumstances.” Do you consider them a 
perfectly fair test ? — They would be at the end of the 
year but not at that early period. 

19543. “ After two years’ teaching a pupil oun-ht 
to be able to analyse something more than ‘ John 
struck the table.’ As a matter of fact my noting 
in my book is that the subject had not been taught 
at aff.” Now, what have you to say to that?— 
Yes, certainly, the subject was taught but not in the 
way Mr. Welply wanted. 

19544. You think ho devoted too much attention 
to antiquate'd parsing ? — To antiquated parsing. 

19545. And not in accordance with the “ Notes 
for Teachers ” ? — No, sir. 

19546. “ The pupils wei-e neither hustled nor 
hurried. I gave over four hours to the inspection 
of 58 pupils here.” What have you to say to that ? — 
He insisted on hurrying and hustling the children 
in 6th standard. They were working questions in 
arithmetic written on the blackboard by me, and 
the children were at their work in the desks. When 
Mr. Welply thought that the children had had time 
enough to work them, he asked them had they 
finished. Some of the children were finished, but 
I think there were three or four boys that had not 
finished, and he then told those boys to finish then- 
work, and then go on with then- composition and 
he gave out subjects in composition, and three or 
four boys at least tried to do the two subjects of 
arithmetic and composition at one and the same 
time. 

19547. He did not give them all sufficient time 
to finish their arithmetic ? — No, sir. 

19548. Now, the majority of the pupils he said 
were untidy ? — No, they were not, sir. I will give 
you an instance of what Mr. Welply put forward in 
that observation book there. He came into the 
school on the 3rd of November, I think in the evening, 
at 3.5, and the first boy that the Inspector noticed 
was standing inside the door, and was a casual, that 
is a boy I had only once in a while. The parents 
are very poor, and he was not what you would 
call a very tidy child. His hair was tossed which, 
as a matter of faot, in the tidiest boys you will 
often find at that hour of the evening. Mr. Welply 
when he came to the door, said : “ Boy, have you 
brushed your hair ? ” but this boy I do not suppose 
ever saw a hair brush in his life ; and the Inspector 
went to the observation book, and he puts down : 
“ Pay attention to personal neatness of pupils,” 
implying that a whole lot of the boys were untidy, 
and I think he was the only one boy. 

19549. “ I do not know how my manner showed 
I disbelieved the statement of the teacher.” Can 
you say how it was that you got that impression ? — 
Mr. Welply’ s manner during the day did not invite 
any confidence from the teacher ; but in the evening 
when he was going away, I thought it better to make 
an attempt at all events, and Mr. Welply was getting 
ready to depart, and tying up his bag on his bicycle 
in the porch. I approached Mr. Welply, and I said 
that I was afraid that he was not very well pleased 
with the answering of the children during the day, 
and he replied that he was not. “ Well,” I said, 
“ it is unfortunate, the day you came ,- we have an 
epidemic of mumps just at present among the bpys, 
and it is rather a coincidence that some of the 
brightest boys are away, and we have had dull ones 
to-day.” During all this time, while I was speaking, 
Mr. Welply never took very much notice, and did 
not stop the operation of tying up his bag, and made 
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no audible reply. As Mr. Welply paid so very little 
attention to what I was telling him and went on, 
without saying a word, tying up his bag, I con- 
cluded, of course, that he did not want to be 
bothered at all, and that the least I would say to 
him the better, and that he thought 1 was simply 
mailing excuses for the children’s poor display. 

19550. He says : “ My manner was not suspicious 
of the teachers, but I had to be very careful, indeed, 
about the pupils who persisted in prompting and 
copying. The tone of this school was distinctly 
inferior.” Now, how is it that they were prompting 
and copying ? — No, I do not think they were, sir, 
because I always insist in my examinations on 
perfect honesty, but it would happen and it did 
happen that some boys having their exercises finished 
would sit up and glance round at their neighbours, 
and I did hear one boy whisper to another, “Are 
you finished ? ” That was one instance. Mr. Welply 
thought at once that that was either prompting or 
copying, or something of that kind. 

19551. He says: “The tone of this school was 
distinctly inferior.” Do you admit that ? — No, sir ; 

I think that the reports of the previous inspector 
will answer that. 

19552. You think that the report of the previous 
inspectors show that the tone of your school was not 
distinctly inferior 1 — So I maintain. 

19553. And you are quite satisfied to rest your 
answer on those reports '? — Quite satisfied.^ 

19654. And those reports extend from 1903 up to 
1909 ? — Yes, and good reports go even further 
back. 

19555. Mr. Welply says I visited again on 
13/2/11, and during the drawing lesson, 12 to 12.30, 

I found several boys eating their lunch, and I found 
the progress record which I am not supposed accord- 
ing to the Teachers’ Memorial, to consult, two months 
in arrears ” ?- — That is the first I heard of it, sir. 

19550. You did not see that yourself ?— No, sir. 
Perhaps I might explain that. I was not satisfied 
with the report and with having the boys put down 
as untidy, and I said to Mr. Welply : “ Well, would 
you think, sir,” said I, “ that the boys are untidy 
to-day ? ” because to my mind they were just as tidy 
the first day (that is the reason I mention it), and 
perhaps they had been better on the first day than 
they were on the second day ; and he in a sort of 
grudging way, said : “ Well, they are fair enough, 
to-day.” And then he wrote that in the observation 
book which I did not see until he had gone, and if 
I had I would have drawn his attention to it. 

19557. He says that the progress record was two 
months in arrear. Have you any remark to make ! 
No, sir, except that since Mr. Welply paid such very 
little attention to it that I did not consider it of such 
importance to write it up at all. 

19558. Then he says: “Mr. Guiry is a man of 
intelligence (you won’t object to that) who can do 
much better work if he applies himself ?— ion see 
the sting is in the end of it. 

19559. You say that you did apply yourself 1— 
Yes, I did. 

19560. I wanted to have it quite clear whether 
pecuniarily you have been at a loss in consequence 
of that mark ? — No, sir. 

19561. Mr. Coffey. — But a man of your standing, 
apart from any pecuniary, loss, feels the loss of repu- 
tation through the lowering of the mark of the school, 
as being a serious matter ?— -Yes. 


19562. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — And if you were 
to go to another school the fact of that mark would 
be against you in obtaining a new school ? — Quite 
right, sir. 

19563. Mr. Henly. — Mr. Welply came into this 
circuit in 1909, did he not 1 

19564. And then Mr. Fitzpatrick that lowered 
your mark for the first time from “ very good ” to 
“ good ” was only employed there temporarily as 
one of the Circuit Inspectors ? — I think he was only 
there for some few months. 

19565. From your knowledge of the circuit has 
Mr. Welply a severe style of marking, and do you 
know if he has in any way influenced the Junior 
Inspectors under him 1 — Well, from my own experi- 
ence I could not say that. 

19566. Have you heard anything to that effect ? — 
Well, I have. 

19567. Now at Question 624 of the first volume,. 
Mr. Dilworth was asked : “ Supposing a Senior In- 
spector is stricter than the average of Senior Inspec- 
tors, does he influence the Junior Inspectors under 
tors under him ? ” and Mr. Dilworth’s answer is : 

“ I should say most decidedly,” and I think the 
evidence that we have goes to show that both Mr. 
Yates and Mr. McEnery marked more strictly after 
Mr. Welply came into that circuit than before ? — 
That is the impression amongst all the teachers. 

19568. In the first report he says the pupils are 
untidy, and you say that was based on one boy 1 — 
Yes, as far as I know. 

19569. He goes on to state that they are listless- 
and talkative. How could they be listless and 
talkative at the same time ? — They were not listless 
and talkative, but they were talkative on one occasion.. 
They were put sitting down an a bench and had 
nothing to do for a few minutes, and when children 
are put sitting down by themselves and nobody in 
charge of them it is very hard to expect anything 
else. 

19570. In 1907, Mr. McEnery reports : “The 
pupils are interested in their school work, and are 
under very good discipline.” Now, had that disci- 
pline been in any way relaxed, or had it fallen away 
up to. Mr. Welply’s visit ? — .Not a bit, sir. 

19571. Had your efforts as a teacher in any way 
fallen away ? — Not in the slightest degree. 

19572. You had your school fully up to the stan- 
dard in which you got that long series of “ very 
goods ” ? — Quite the same, sir. 

19573. So that either the judgments of all the 
inspectors who went before him on your school work 
were wrong, or Mr. Welply’s was wrong 1 — Or all 
the inspectors before Mr. Welply axe wrong and he.is 
right. 

19574. You consider that by the severe marking 
of Mr. Welply a wrong has been done to that whole 
circuit ? — I would certainly say so. 

19675. Are they entitled to redress t — Certainly. 

19576. Well, there was a promise given here by 
Dr. Starkie that the whole case of the Clonmel 
Circuit would be reviewed as that as far as possible- 
the wrong that has been done would be righted ? — 
I am very glad to hear it 

19577. Well, as far as you are concerned how 
could it be righted 1 — Well, money won’t right my 
case. It has nothing to do with it 

19678. What would be the redress that would 
mete out adequate justice to you — you have not 
considered that ? — Well, it is a point that I have not 
considered except that, perhaps, Mr. Welply’s report 
might be cancelled. 
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Miss Mary A. Sweeney, Principal of Mardyke National School, County Tipperary, examined. 


19579. The Chairman. — Y ou arc head mistress of 
Mardyke National School, County Tipperary? — Yes. 

19580. May I ask how long you have been in that 
position? — Since the 15th of September, 1902. 

19581. And had you any similar position before 
1902? — I was a pupil teacher in Limerick Model 
School. 

19582. That was the beginning of your career under 
the National Board? — Yes. 

19583. So that you have been principal only in this 
•one school? — Yes. 

19584. You have 52 children on the rolls at pre- 
sent? — Now there are 60. 

19585. In 1910 there were 52? — Yes. 

19586. And that number has risen now to 60? — 
Yes. 

19587. And what is your grading? — Third grade. 

19588. I think you have got a record of your reports 
ffiere ? — Yes. 

19589. You want to ; put that record in as your evi- 
dence ? — Yes. 

19590. Your record begins with 1903, and you had 
six marks of “good” between 1903 and 1908? — Yes. 

19591. The first three were given by Mr. Brown 
And the second three by Mr. McEnery. Is that right ? 
—Yes. 

19592. And you have reports corresponding to that 
mark ? — Yes. 

18593. The first report is that the school is pro- 
mising. That is by Mr. Brown, in 1903? — Yes, I 
liave the reports here. 

19594. We may ask you for one of those. In 1904 
you have, “The teacher has been attentive to 
"her work,” and in 1905 they did not give 
any report? — Well, I did not get it at the time. 
I did not get any copy of it, but it was sent, and it 
was “good.” 

19595. In 1906 Mr. McEnery says — “ The teacher is 
industrious and efficient, and progress good.” In 
1907 Mr. McEnery says: — “The teacher is doing 
•good work in the instruction and training of 
the pupils, and the condition of the school is satis- 
factory.” In 1908 the same inspector says — “Teach- 
ing is sound and efficient ; written exercises are neatly 
and carefully executed.” In 1909 you had no inspec- 
tion at all ? — I had none. 

19596. Mr. Henly. — W as that on the calendar or 
the school year ?— The calendar year. 

. 19597. The Chairman. — I n January, 1910, Mr. 
Welply came to your school? — Yes. 

19598. And he gave you the mark “ middling ” ?— 
Yes. 

19599. That is a drop of two points, is it not? — 
Yes. 

19600, And he remarked, “ Building old and cheer- 
less ” ? — Yes. 

19601. Now have you got his full report ? — Yes. 

19602. Will you hand it to me, and I will read it 
to the Committee ? — That is Mr. Welpiy’s full report. 
(Witness hands report to Chairman.) 

19608. This is the report of the inspection of the 
18th of January, 1910, by Mr. Welply: — “The work 
of this school is carried on under depressing con- 
ditions. The schoolhouse is old, gaunt, and cheerless ; 
the out-offices are in a very unsatisfactory state, and 
the desks are unsuitable. The present average attend- 
ance would seem to warrant the appointment of a 
junior assistant mistress. The general proficiency is 
mediocre, and in no subject is it good. Oral com- 

E osition is especially backward, the pupils not having 
Ben trained to speak audibly, distinctly, and when 


necessary in sentences. Reading is hurried, mono- 
tonous, and without taste or expression, and arith- 
metic proved very backward. Firmer discipline should 
be maintained, and better order should be preserved* 
and the pupils should be trained to be prompt and 
alert. A new map of the world, a map of the British 
Isles, a globe, a scale map of the locality., are all, 
required. There are no primers for infants, and the 
supply of story readers is quite inadequate.” Have 
you any remarks to make on that inspection? — Yes;' 
I have put them down. 

19604. Now, you say — “ On the 18th of January,' 
1910, the senior inspector examined 27 children out of 
52 on the roll. As the morning was very wet, the 
children were mostly from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the school, which is the remains of a mining 
district. The people were pool-, and can ill afford to 
send the children regularly once they have- l-eachecl 
an age at which they can be of any help at home. 
Many of those who were in on this day were children 
who had begun to be regular since the Compulsory 
Act was enforced, in 1909. No allowance was made 
for the extra labour of working up children who had 
come through fear of the Compulsory Act. Besides, 
the average attendance was 35 for the second quarter 
of 1909, 36 for the third qu artel-, and 35 for the 
fourth, which gave me work for two, and this under 
very unfavourable conditions. Little wonder my store 
of energy was well-nigh exhausted on 18th January, 
1910, when Mr. Welply examined. The reports show 
how I have been recompensed for the extra work.’* 
In November, 1910, Mr. Fitzpatrick examined the 
school. He was a sectional inspector? — Yes. 

19605. He came and examined the school. Did he 
examine it in the same way ? — Yes. 

19605. And he gave you the same mai-lc “middling” ? 
— The same mark. 

19G07. And he said the tone of the work was dull? 
—Yes. 

19608. Here is Mr. Fitzpatrick's report: — “The 
schoolhouse is a cheerless building, ill- furnished and 
ill-equipped. The general tone of work is dull, and 
little progress is made by the pupils. Much more 
attention should be paid to conversational lessons with 
the view to give some readiness and confidence in 
speaking. At all oral lessons the children should be 
trained to speak more freely. A globe, map of the 
British Islands, new map of the world and wall tablets 
are required. New desks are badly needed." Have 
you ever been put to any expense for the upkeep of 
that school yourself ? — No. 

19609. Or the equipment?— No. 

19610. You never have paid anything ? — No. 

19611. The Bishop of Ross. — Has the equipment 
been improved since 1910? — We got two new maps, a 
globe and a blackboard. 

19612. The Chairman. — But has the school been 
made brighter, which was described as quite cheer- 
less?— I think that remark of Mr. F'tzpatrick is - 
unfair to the school. The school had been 
newly white-washed in November, 1910, and the 
scrubbing of the floor was done every day. The build- 
ing was cheerful in so far as being clean, and so 
far as cleanliness and neatness could render it cheer- 
ful, all that could be done was done ; but it was a large 
building, and there were only 26 in it, and the desks 
are old. 
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19613. I suppose you have ample room for your 60 
pupils ? — Yes ; there is room for 65, according to the 
10 square feet for each child. 

19614. Mr. Coffey. — Had any of the previous in- 
spectors found fault with the building ?— They had 
not. 

19615. The Chairman.— This is Mr. McEnery’s 
report of the inspection of 2nd of December, 1908: — 
"The teaching generally is sound and efficient, and 
the pupils are making good progress in their studies. 
Reading, however, still leaves room for improvement 
in clearness and expression, and spelling in some 
instances is not accurate. Permanship is successfully 
taught, and the written exercises are neatly and care- 
fully executed. Increased attention should be paid to 
singing, and more modulator practice should be given. 
Walls and ceiling of school-room require lime-wash- 
ing, and the floor needs minor repairs. The roof, 
where it adjoins the east gable, requires cementing. 
The out-office is near the school-room, and its roof is 
out of repair. Then Mr. P. J. FitzGerald inspected 
the school on 24th November, 1911, and he gave you 
•• good ” ? — Yes. 

19616. And this is his report: — “This school has 
improved, and is now ‘good.’ The junior assistant 
mistress has proved herself a useful teacher. The 
principal is a very hard-working teacher. The relief 
she has been afforded by the appointment of the 
junior assistant mistress has enabled her to devote 
her energies largely to the senior standards, with good 
results. The school-room is very poorly equipped, 
particularly in respect of maps and pictures. There 
are no tablet rails or map rails, and the walls look 
very bai-e. One of the desks used by the junior pupils 
needs alterations.” Then, for 1912, you had no in- 
spection, and now we come to 1913, when Mr. 
Dowling gave you “fail’.” He reduced you one point 
to “ fair ” ? — Yes. 

19617-8. And is his report here? — It is. (Witness 
'hands report to Chairman.) 

19619. You had a visit from Mr. McNeill before 
Mr. Dowling?— In February, 1913. 

19620. Have you got Mr. McNeill’s report? — There 
was no report, but there is his writing in the book 
here, just one noting. 

19621. Mr. McNeill visited this school on the 5th 
of February of this year, and he made one noting — 

“ School-room neat and tidy.” Now we go on to Mr. 
Dowling. Mr. Dowling reduced you to “ fair,” and 
this is his report: — “The cheerlessness of the 
school is reflected in the pupils, who are fre- 
quently neither _ clean nor neat. The tone of 

the school, as evinced, amongst other ways, by the 
pupils’ address, is not satisfactory. The manner and 
methods of the assistant are not calculated to impart 
vivacity and intelligence to the pupils. Some of the 
senior work, as the penmanship, is good. Oral Eng- 
lish is fair in all standards. Drawing, especially in 
the junior division, needs attention. A large scale 
map and easel are needed ” ? — Yes ; he marked the 
school “fair,” and he wrote — “There is something 
seriously amiss with the training in this school.” 

19622. Where is that written? — In the Observation 
Book. 

19623. Here are his observations. This is dated 
the 5th of March of this year, and it is signed by 
Mr. Dowling There is something seriously amiss 
with the training in this school. The pupils do not 
speak out or real with anything like the necessary 
amount of animation or clearness. The teachers must 
•consider that problem, and see if it is not due to the 
fact that they are too inclined, by interruptions and 
guide questions necessitating the supply merely- of a 
word, to-do the! mental phrase forming which is 
essential to- the students’ work.” Did you understand 
‘this yourself ?-^-I thought I did. 

19624. Mr. CoFfey. — He goes on to say — ‘‘ It is a 
defect the removal of which depends on school train- 
ing, and hot on the local environment, as , some 
imagine. More firmness must be employed by both 
iteachers, and a better discipline obtained. The 


junior pupils are altogether too inclined to talk at 
desk work. The drawing lesson by junior assistant 
mistress had several faults; a number of pupils had 
crayons three-quarters of an inch long. Proper mass 
drawing on brown paper should be employed. In the 
senior division, object drawing should be introduced. 
Standards 1 and 2 display little alertness at arith- 
metic. Not one in standard 2 did a simple problem 
I gave. In senior singing class plenty of modulator 
work is necessary. Only one 5tli standard pupil was 
present. Her reading was monotonous, and her know- 
ledge of geography and analysis almost nil. I note 
that standard 5 have been seven months or so at 
English. Penmanship is good in the examination 
specimen and some of the books. It does not receive 
enough teaching in the junior classes. The epidemic 
of the last month has, of course, militated against the 
school.” What length of time did Mr. McNeill 
spend in your school in February? — I think about an 
hour. 

19625. The Chairman.- -You say— “In November 
Mr. Fitzpatrick examined 26 out of 55 on the rolls. 
Though the children at no time answered better when 
under examination, a ‘ middling ’ came in due time, 
and was accompanied by a reprimand from the office.” 
Have you got the reprimand? — I got it. 

19626. It is always sent to the manager, as it is 
the business of the manager to. reprimand ?— He gave 
it to me, but I did not retain it ; I burned it. 

19627. Now, you say that this reprimand was to 
the effect that summary steps would be taken witn 
reference to the teacher? — Yes, if progress were not 
shown. 

19628. And you asked for a i-e-examination of your 
school ? — Yes. 

19629. Through the manager? — Yes. 

19680. And that was refused? — Yes. 

19631. You say — “ At my request the manager 
asked for re-examination, but none would be granted. 
This being the case, and my hard work hitherto 
ignored, I did not expect any better mark at a future 
time, and had decided to give up teaching and take up 
another position. Though having (as I think and 
hope) a good taste for teaching, I should not have 
been sony to leave it then, as ‘ the powers that be ’ 
were making the position intolerable, and crushing out 
all independence of action and spirit ” ? — Yes. 

19632. Then, in what year were you raised to 
“good” by Mi-. FitzGerald? — In 1911. 

19638. Yes, you say — “ Mr. FitzGerald paid an 
incidental visit in July, 1911. A junior assistant 
mistress had been then three days assisting, and 1 
showed him the juniors’ written work, saying, ‘ I 
thought it very good.’ ‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘ it is good.' 

I showed him the seniors, saying, ' I think this is 
very good, too.’ ‘Yes,’ he said, 'it is good,” and he 
wondered why I was so emphatic. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I 
don’t expect much, as the inspectors are prejudiced 
coming in here.’ However, he had already formed a 
favourable opinion, and at his next visit he con- 
gratulated me on the work, and said he thought the 
school very good. Later on, after visits from Dr. 
Starkie and, Mr. Dilworth, Mr. Hynes, Mr. Fitz- 
Gei-ald and Mr. Welply, the report was raised once 
more to ‘good’." So Dr. Starkie visited your 
school? — He did. 

19634. How long did he stay? — About 20 minutes. 
19635. And did he examine? — He looked over 
the written work and the drawing; he did not ex- 
amine, but Mr. Dilworth examined in reading and 
mental arithmetic. 

19636. Did Dr. Starkie make any remark to you 
about the school ? — He made no remark about the pro- 
ficiency of the school. 

19637. But did he say anything about the building 
or the equipment? — Well, he said, “It looks dusty;” 
and Mr. Purser, when he came in that evening, asked 
me what Dr.. Starkie said, and I replied he said, ‘ ! It- 
looks dusty,” and he said, “I don’t see what you can 
do.”. 

19638. Mr. Coffey.— Who said that? — Mr. Purser, 
the chief inspector. 
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19639. In November you were visited by Mr. Hynes, 
the chief inspector? — Yes. 

19640. How long did he stay? — About an hour and 
a half, or two hours perhaps. 

19641. And you knew for what purpose he had 
come?— Well, I knew he was in the district. 

19642. That was all? — That was all. 

19643. Since then you have learned a good deal 
more about his visit? — Yes. 

19644. But at the time you did not know that? — I 
did not. 

19645. Did ke say anything bearing on this point? 
— He said to me — “ The school is certainly on the up 
grade.” 

19646. He knew it before? — He had not visited it 
before in my time there. 

19647. What was the report immediately before 
him? — It was Mr. Fitzpatrick’s “middling.” 

19648. Mr. Hynes came in 1911. In page 215 of 
our appendix the marks of the schools that he visited 
and examined are given, and he gave you the merit 
mark of “middling” again? — Yes. 

19649. Were you surprised at that? — I was very 
much surprised. 

19650. The Chairman. — Now I go on to the para- 
graph about the effect of reports on the teacher’s 
salary. You say — “ Since I was appointed here, in 
September, 1902, a third increment was due in Sep- 
tember, 1911, but it was withheld owing to the lower- 
ing of the report by Mr. Welply in January, 1910, 
and Mr. Fitzpatrick in November, 1910. When the 
manager applied for it he got in reply, ‘ It will be 
considered in connection with the next general report, ’ 
that would be the report in 1912. No examination 
was held in 1912 — that is, no general examination. 
Owing to an epidemic of whooping-cough (as certified 
by medical officer), the school was closed from 21st 
to 31st January, and the average attendance for the 
month was 5.8. Very soon after resuming, on 5th 
February, 1913, Mr. McNeill noted in the Observation 
Book, ‘ Schoolroom neat and tidy.’ ” 

19651. Mr. Coffey. — Have you any idea, or can you 
give the Committee any idea, of how Mr. McNeill’s 
noting in the Observation Book that the school-room 
was neat and tidy can be reconciled with the remark 
of the junior inspector, Mr. Dowling, (I think he 
was at that time an unattached inspector), as to the 
cheerlessness of the school? — Oh. I have no idea; I 
cannot account for it ; it must be in himself. 1 think. 
The children had extra overcoats and other garments 
on on account of illness. 

19652. And a good many of them were poor children 
in a mining district? — Yes; the children were quite 
tidy. Mr. McNeill said that whatever inspector came 
next would, of course, consider the epidemic, and that 
I would be getting my increment, and could be then 
looking forward to promotion. 

19653. The Chairman. — Then you say — “ Mr. 

Dowling did come next. He inspected on 5th March, 
1913. The average attendance for February, 1913, 
was 20-2. On March 3rd there were present 21, on 
4th March there were present 30, on 5tli March there 
were 35, and this was the highest number since Christ- 
mas,” and you say the children had on overcoats and 
other extra garments owing to recent illness. He 
marked the school “fair,” and part of the minute of 
the report is, “ The cheerlessness of the school-room 
is reflected in the pupils, who are frequently neither 
clean nor neat,” and in the Observation Book, “There 
is something seriously amiss with the training in this 
school.” Then you say — “Re-examination was again 
asked for. The manager asked for a re-examination, 
as my increment depended on the report, and Mr. 
Welply inspected and examined on 10th June, 1913’ 
from 11.30 to 4.20.” That was only last month?— 


19654 You say Mr. Welply inspected and examined 
from half-past eleven to 4.20, and you add— “From 
his noting in the Observation Book little can be 
learned, but before he left I said, ‘I hope you are 
pleased, Mr. Welply,' and he said, ‘Well, I am, m 
general.’ Among his observations is, ‘The room is 
tidy ?— Yes; and there had been no change what- 

ever made in the room since Mr. Dowling visited. 


19655. This is the noting of Mr. Welply — “ Visited 
on 10/6/’13 from 11.30 to 4.20; 33 present. 1. The 
teaching of reading and writing to infants does not 
proceed on proper lines. 2. Mass drawing is to be 
taken up again. 3. Satchels are not to be worn in 
school. 4. First and second standards ought to read 
the same books. 5. The room is tidy, and the pupils- 
to-day are fairly neat.. 6. Oral composition has cer- 
tainly improved, but it needs further improvement, 
as Mr. Dowling advised, the pupils are to make fuller 
answers to questions. 7. Pay attention to spelling in, 
second standard. 8. Teach pupils to recognise words 
by their syllables. See what Mr. FitzGerald wrote, 
also about sound values, on page 29. For example, 
‘diplomatist’ ought not to be a difficult word to 
pupils taught in that way, nor should ‘ implacable ’ 
nor ‘confederation.’” Now, Mi-. FitzGerald visited, 
on tlie 20th of June, 1913 ? — Yes. 

19606-7. And this is what he says — “ Inspected 9.40- 
to 11.15. Room is as well kept as circumstances per- 
mit. Pupils were punctual in arrival, and were 
orderly while in school. Do not allow the pupils to- 
mutter when they are engaged at silent reading. Do 
not hear home lessons as at present. Take the dif- 
ferent subjects as the lessons to which they relate 
turn up during the the school day. Make lessons m 
geography more interesting. (See Notes for Teachers.) 
At present there seems to be much time given to lists 
in text books. Do not mix exercises of different kinds 
in the same book. If separate books cannot be 
secured, portions of the exercise book should be 
reserved for the different subjects. Corrections should 
not be made by the teacher. See faulty and ungram- 
matical sentences in composition should be written 
correctly in full after each day’s exercise. Use- brown 
paper and chalks for infants’ drawing, and connect, 
this lesson with the story lesson. In senior group, 
give more practice at drawing from objects, and try 
to have the papers kept clean. School seems to be- 
doing generally satisfactory work.” Now this is the 
last note. That finished your i-ecord? — Yes. 

19658. Have you got any further mark in con- 
sequence of these visits — you had two visits in June, 
and did you get any merit mark ? — Oh, I got no merit 
mark ; I have heard nothing since. 

19659. But you may hear, having regard to the 
interval that elapses some times ? — I do not know. 

19660. The Bishop op Ross. — Did you regard either 
of these as a formal inspection or a mere incidental 
visit? — I think Mr. Welply came for re-examination. 
Father Humphreys applied for re-examination, so I 
think Mr. Welply came for that. 

19661. Father Humphreys is your manager? — Yes. 

19662. The Chairman. — You take it that that visit 
of Mr. Welply was the re-examination that your 
manager asked for? — Yes. What he has in the 
Observation Book is "Visited.” 

19663. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You say Mr.. 
McNeill said that “Whatever inspector came next 
would, of course, consider the epidemic, and that you 
would be getting your increment, and could be then, 
looking forward to promotion.” Mr. McNeill said 
that? — Yes, he said that. 

19664. Is there anything more? — Well, in the 
volume of evidence, published, in page 214, Mr. 
Welply says in the second paragraph — “I never pre- 
viously heard that Miss Sweeney had applied for a 
re-examination of her school, and it is to be noted 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick could give her no better award' 
in November, 1910, than I gave her in January, 1910; 
but I am glad to learn from Mr. FitzGerald that' 
since the appointment of a junior assistant here the 
school has advanced greatly in merit.” There he is 
giving the credit to the junior assistant, and when 
Mr. P. J. FitzGerald called in July, the junior 
assistant was with me only three days — on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday morning. It was then that 
I showed him the juniors’ written work, and he said 
it was good, and that the seniors’ work was good, and 1 
he said to me at the time, “ The school is bound to go- 
up.” Now, she could not have done wonders in three 
days. Certainly, she is a very helpful and useful' 
teacher, but she was there only three days that morn- 
ing. 
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19665. The Chairman. — What Mi\ Welply said is 
that he is glad to learn from Mr. FitzGerald that 
since the appointment of a junior assistant the school 
has advanced greatly in merit ? — It was an incidental 
visit then, but he came again in October to examine 
the junior assistant, and the junior assistant had 
then eight weeks’ service given, and he congratulated 
me on the work, and said, “ This school is certainly 
very good,” and he would mark it very good. 

19666. Mr. Henly. — Who said that? — Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald. I said, “Will you mark it to-day, Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald?” and he said, “I will call again,” and he 
called again on the 24th of November (this was after 
Dr. Starkie and Mr. Dilworth and Mr. Hynes and all 
the others had been there), and he gave the mark 
“good.” 

19667. The Chairman. — Though you expected “ very 
good” from his conversation ? — Yes. 

19668. And he came after the visit of Dr. Starkie 
and Mr. Hynes? — And all the others. 

19669. The Bishop op Ross. — How long had your 
junior assistant mistress been in the school on the 
24th of November? — Eight weeks in October. 

19670. That would be three months? — Thirteen 
weeks. 

19671. That visit of Mr. FitzGerald, that examina- 
tion of the school, was subsequent to the date of Mr. 
Welply’ s writing of that letter. It was in 1911 you 
got the junior assistant mistress? — July, 1911. 

19672. It was on the 24th of November, 1911, that 
Mr. FitzGerald examined the school?— Yes. 

19673. And he gave you that report. But this 
letter was written by Mr. Welply on the 26th of 
Gctober, 1911, and he could not have got the infor- 
mation from Mr. FitzGerald after Mr. FitzGerald’s 
last visit to the school, and, therefore, you are correct 
that he must have based his judgment on the eight 
weeks ? — On the eight weeks. 

19674. And the dates bear that out? — Yes. 

19675. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — There is one con- 
clusion that would seem to be deducible from that — 
that you had not received sufficient consideration in 
your earlier reports for the absence of an assistant 
mistress, to which your numbers would then entitle 
you ? — Yes. 

19676. The report would seem to have taken into 
•consideration every defect which might fairly have 
been attributed to the absence of sufficient assistance 
•given to you ? — Yes ; there was no consideration made 
for jt. 

19677. For the absence of the assistance ?— For the 
extra work. 

19678. At any rate, you were on the point of being 
•entitled to an assistant mistress, and your average 
number was only raised slightly afterwards? — Yes. 
"The reverend manager, Father Humphreys, told me 
that when the re-examination was refused the cause of 
the refusal was not sent to him, and that what Mr. 
Dilworth stated in his evidence on that point was 
■correct. 

19679. Mr. Coffey. — Father Humphreys said that 
Mr. Dilworth had accurately stated, that the senior 
inspector’s report on a re-examination was not sent 
to the manager? — That the causes of the refusal of 
re-examination were not sent to him, but the refusal 
•only was sent. 

19680. Looking at page 214 of the Blue Book, would 
you like to make any remarks upon Mr. Welply’s 
•observations with regard to your school? He says — 
“ Home lessons, fourth and fifth. Infants sat on a 
form by the wall trying to write on slates though 
■there was ample i*oom in the -desks. Other pupils not 
occupied at all.” That is after “twenty minutes?”— I 
have forgotten the visit. 

19681. And there "was no observation made in the 
•Observation Book that would call your attention to 
that at the time? — None. 

., .19682. “10.30 to 11. Infants put for drawing in 
?L gh i., desks a * * ar en< * °1 Ike room ; an elm leaf put on 
the blackboard, but not a word of teaching. Principal 
read dictation at this time for fourth and fifth stan- 
-dards. Had you got your assistant at that time ? — 
had not, I had none. 


19683. You were reading dictation to the fourth 
and fifth standards, and Mr. Welply thinks you 
ought at the same time to have been teaching the 
infants drawing? — Yes; I should have been in two 
places. 

19684. That is rather difficult. Then, “ 11 to 11.30, 
second and third. Reading monotonous. Pupils hold 
down their heads, and hurry along. No teaching of 
this.” Have you any recollection of that? — I cannot 
remember the examination at all. 

19685. “ Teacher leads pupils by the hand at class 
movements” ? — Perhaps I took one of the little chil- 
dren ; perhaps when a child would be inclined to f all 
about I helped him along, a little infant. I dare say 
that is what I did. 

Mr. Henly. — That is a serious offence. 

19686. Sir Hiram W ii.icinson. — That is considered 
very bad? — Well, it is by Mr. Welply. 

19687. But you do not consider it very bad, do you ? 
— I do not, because it is necessary very often. 

19688. The Chairman. — What would be the ages of 
those children? — Some of them 8 and 3£ and 4— the 
children from the immediate neighbourhood, who come 
in when very young. 

19689. The Bishop op Ross. — Were you a pupil 
in a National School yourself? — I was. 

19690. What school was that? — Lisselton, County 
Kerry. 

19691. How many years were you pupil teacher in 
the Limerick Model School ? — Two years ; 1898 to 
1900. 

19692. Had you been a monitress in the school in 
which you were a pupil? — No ; I got to Limerick 
Model School at the age of 16. 

19693. And you became a principal then? — I went 
to the Training College. 

19694. And you were two years in training? — Two 
years. 

19695. And your training was from 1900 to 1902, I 
suppose? — Yes. 

19696. And then you were appointed as principal 
at Mardyke immediately afterwards? — Yes. 

19697. Of course, the old classification system had 
ceased when you were after training ? — It had. 

19698. What division did you come out in ? — There 
was no division then. 

19699. There were marks given at that time? — Yes, 

I made the marks that used to entitle teachers to 
special distinction; I made over 65 per cent, of marks. 

19700. So that you got special distinction? — I got . 
special distinction, and I got my diploma. 

19701. Is there a boys’ sehooi at Mardyke? — It is a 
.mixed school. 

19702. Is your school a mixed school of boys and 
girls? — Yes. 

19703. Then you went up in 1911. Would the arrival 
of the assistant mistress have anything to do with 
that? — Well, it was gradually going up for two or three 
years. 

19704. It was practically stationary up to 1909, 
almost stationary? — Yes. 

19705. The numbers were 22, 20, 21, 20, 25?— Yes. 
19706. Then it went up in 1909 by 8 pupils to 33, 
and next year there were 82. 

19707. And then it got a jump again in 1911 to 39? — 
Yes. 

19708. That was the best average. Then apparently 
the application of the compulsory clause in 1909 added 
8 to your number? — Yes. 

19709. And then you got up again, and would the 
junior assistant mistress’s arrival have anything to say 
to that? — I think not. She was a help. 

19710. What distance would the other schools be 
from Mardyke? — One school is a mile and a half 
or two miles; there is another about three miles off, 
and a third school between three and four. 

19711. Suppose that Mardyke school did not exist, 
what would be the longest distance that any of the 
children that go to you would have to travel? — I think 
about two miles. 

19712. Two miles only? — Yes. 

19718. Mr. Kavanagh. — Were there any complaints 

among the teachers before Mr. Welply arrived? I 

heard of none. There were none. 
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19714. And the trouble began the minute Mr. Welply 
arrived in the Clonmel circuit? — All my trouble. 

19715. Can you tell me was there much difference 
in his mode of examination from Mr. Brown’s, for 
instance, or Mr. MeEnery’s?— He examined more on 
the old results system style of examination. Mr. 
Brown did more inspection. 

19710. You would not complain of that — you would 
not have complained of more examination and less 
inspection? — Well, I would not. 

19717. Did his manner seem to disconcert the 
children in any way — do you think that he got as much 
out of them as Mr. Brown would have, for instance? 
— I had no fault to find with liis manner. He seemed 
a bit suspicious; that was all. 

19718. And the only fault you really had to find with 
him was that he lowered the mark two points? — Yes, 
and did not consider the circumstances. 

19719. What was that lowering based on — was it the 
answering of tho children (as you say nearly all his 
inspection was examination, it must have been on the 
answering of the children? — Well, he seems to have 
taken the tone and the building and everything into 
consideration. 

19720. Well, the premises seem to have impressed 
the inspector as well as the children. Are the promises 
very good? — The building is a good one, and so far as 
the manager can keep it up and do his part, getting it 
white-washed and the out-offices cleaned, he seems 
anxious to do it ; but it is an old building. 

19721. Is it one room? — Yes ; there were two. 

19722. And now that you have got an assistant, have 
you to teach in the same room? — Yes. 

19728. Boys and girls all together? — Yes. 

19724. Thero is no way of putting up a partition? — 
Well, it is one long room. 

19725. Now, have you anything further to bring 
before the Committee which you would like to put before 
us? — I think there is nothing else, only that I feel, 
of course, that a great injustice has been done to me 
in the lowering of the mark. 

19726. And you complain also that when you appealed 
no notice was taken of your appeal? — Yes, and I 
have lost some money. I have lost money on account 
of the lowering of the mark. 

19727. You lost increment? — I lost increment. I 
have already lost £14. 

19728. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You have lost two 
increments? — I don’t know about the last report, 
whether I will get one or not. 

19729. But by £14 you mean two years of the incre- 
ment that you would havo got? — Next September £14 
that would have come. 

19730. Mr. Henly. — You were described in 1906 as 
being industrious and efficient. You were described in 
1907 as doing good work in training pupils well, and 
the condition of tho school was described as satis- 
factory; and the teaching the following year was 
described as sound and efficient, and the written 
exercises as being neatly and carefully executed. Now, 
did you fall away in any respect from the standard of 
work that you had attained in that school during those 
three years? — I think my character as a teacher was 
then formed, and what I was then I am now, and 
have been since. 

19731. Did you work with equal zeal and assiduity.? 
— Yes. 

19732. And while you were getting those reports 
your merit mark for the school was "good”? — Yes. 

19733. And then Mr. Welply came into the circuit 
in 1909, and when he examined your school in 1910 
were the proficiency of the pupils and the general 
arrangements of the school, the discipline and the order, 
as satisfactory in your opinion as they had been in 
previous years? — I think so, but irregular children 
had come in during 1909, and the working up of these 
might have lowered the general proficiency, but it was 
accounted for by the children having come in. 

19734. Now, you are aware that when the inspector 
is drawing up his report he is supposed to take into 
consideration all adverse circumstances and tp make 
allowance for them in his report? — Yes. 


19785. You think that one of the adverse circum- 
stances was, that you got in a number of irregular 
pupils that had been more or less waifs and stravs 
until the Compulsory Act was enforced? — Yes. 

19736. And that these may have lowered the 
character of the school somewhat? — Yes. 

19737. Did you call Mr. Welply’s attention to the 
facts that you had got these in ? — I did. 

19738. Did he show any intention to take that factor 
into consideration? — I think he showed none. 

19789. Ho describes the building as old and cheer- 
less. Do you think was that taken into consideration, 
in writing tho report? — Well, I don’t know. 

19740. You don’t know whether it was taken into 
consideration in your favour or against you? — I do not 
know. If anything, it would havo been against. 

19741. In tho following year you got “middling”? 

Again. 

19742. That was, of course, Mr. Fitzpatrick? — Yes. 

19743. He was a sectional inspector working under 
Mr. Welply?— Yes. 

19744. And, therefore, could not raise tho mark 
without the concurrence of Mr. Welply? — Yes. 

19745. Now, Mr. Fitzgerald visited you in 1911, and 
he says here that “ the principal is very hard-working,, 
and a fine spirit of industry prevails.” Was there 
any improvement, any real improvement, as far as 
you are aware as compared with tho state of the school' 
when Mr. Welply lowered the mark to “middling”? — 
There were two teachers there tlieu, and, of course, 
there were two lessons, going on at a time, and I 
could devote my energy to the seniors, and I had not 
to think so much about the. rest of the school, but 
the spirit of industry was the same then as before. 

19746. Would not your industry have been greater 
if you were able to teach efficiently' 25 pupils in 1908? — 
Well, I had sufficient to do then. I had too much to- 
do before 1911. 

19747. Now, we have, “ Tho cheerlessness of tho 
schoolroom is reflected in the. pupils, who are frequently 
neither clean nor neat.” Do you think that was taken 
into consideration by Mr. Dowling in your favour or- 
against you when he lowered your mark again to 
“fair”? — I think it was taken against me. 

19748. Can you reconcile the different statements of 
the different inspectors with any supposition that we 
have anything like uniformity in the marking of the- 
schools? — I think if there was uniformity these observa- 
tions could not be there. 

19749. Do you think, then, that your school had its- 
mark unjustly lowered? — Yes. 

19750. And that thero was an injustice done to you 
whereby you suffered a loss of money? — Yes. 

19751. Now, Dr. Starlcie has told us that ho means 
to review the whole circumstances of that Clonmel 1 
circuit, and to do justice, as far as is possible, to right 
the wrong that has been done. What do you think 
should be done in your case? — Well, in the first place., 
the character of the teacher should have been “good”’ 
during tho whole term of my teaching, and then any 
increment that was to follow should be paid, any money 
that has been kept back. That is my idea of justice. 
Aud in 1911 I think the report should' have been "very 
good,” and it would have bceii had it not been 
previously lowered. 

19752. Now, when your manager applied for a' 
re-examination of the school you told us that he- 
made the observation that Mr. Dilworth’s remarks, as 
published in the Blue Book, were correct. Did ho 
refer to any of the other officials? — He said that what 
Mr. Wyse said was not correct. 

19758.. The Chairman. — W ho said that? — Father 
Humphreys. 

19754. Mr. Henly. — H avo you any objection to 
giving us Father Humphrey’s words? — When I. asked 
him for permission to attend ’he Committee of In- 
quiry, he said:— “You might state that I asked for’ 
a re-examination of the school for the teacher and it 
was refused, and the reasons for refusal were not 6ent 
to me. What Mr. Bonaparte. Wyse said 'in. his evi- 
dence in that respect was not correct, and what Mi--- 
Dilworth said was true.’ 1 ’ 
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19755-0. Did you find any of his observations- use- 
Jill ' <iid not. He put us from teaching, drawing 
•is we were teaching it, and on lines which Mr. Fitz- 
1,1 had recommended. He did not give anv idea 
of how the work -should be done. 

19757. Did you find any of the suggestions helpful 
to you in any way? — No. not a bit helpful. 


vekney examined. [Cuntbjuccl . ■ 


19758. So that, while you got in that book a number 
of what may be called pin-pricks or fault-findings, you. 
got no suggestion of any real value, and no information 
so as to make your teaching more efficient? — None. 
And lie lias mentioned 5tli class geography, taught 
for seven months. There was only one pupil present, 
and that child had been away for a few months pre- 
vious owing to whooping-cough. 


Mr. Michael O’Donnell, Assistant Teacher, Monard Boys’ National fcjchool, County Tipperary, examined. 


19759. The Chairman.— Y ou are assistant toucher in 
Monard National School?— Yes. 

19760. How long have you been in that position?— 
Over 35 years. . „ x 

19761. And you began your career as teacher m that 
school? — Yes, no change. 

19762. And where were you educated ? — Iu that 

Sl 19*763. So you have been there all the 35 years? — 
All the timo. . 

10764. And longer?— The fact of the matter is it- 
is nearly 40. ' 

19765. And the head master is Mr. Ryan? — Yes, he 
has just gone out a year ago. 

19766. Who is your present head master?— His son, 
who was educated in Blaclirock, and then in St. 
Patrick’s Training College. 

19767. What are the numbers in average attendance 
in the. school?— The average is 60 at present; it was 
once, over 100, some years ago. 

19768. Is it situated in a village? — It is a mile from 
Limerick Junction. 

19769. Is it a populous district? — Well , it is a pretty 
populous district, but the population has gone down 
within the last few years. 

19770.. You say that at one time your numbers rose 
to over 100?— Over 100. We once bad 120, I think, 
exhmined. 

19771. And hoiv many assistants had you at that 
time?— Well, there were two for some time, for a few 


19772. You served under the whole of the - results’ 
system?— Not quite; I was appointed in 1874 as 
assistant. T 

1.9778. Just after it had been introduced?— Yes, 1 
I think it was introduced in 1872. 

19774. And as to your emoluments, I suppose your 
emoluments did not 'change on the introduction of the 
new system?— Well, not immediately, for three years 
after I got an increment of £7. 

19775. Oli, you rose? — Yes, under the new system. 
1 got three increments till I came to the maximum. 
19776'. You got three increments since 1900?— Yes. 
19777. And that brought you to the maximum of 
you, *•. grade? — The maximum, eighty-four. 

19778.. And you cannot get any higher m third grade? 
-No., . ' , . , , 

19779. And. you cannot get any higher grade as you 
are an assistant. You are an untrained teacher?— I am 
untrained. 


J.9780. What is your principal object in coming 
beljoi'e us to-day? — Well, to defend, my character as a 
teacher from what Mr. Welply' wrote. 

19781. The' passage you refer to, I understand, is 
that which appears in Mr. Welply ’s report at page 213 
of< the- Blue Book “ His assistant is a most indifferent 

tedbhev ns my colleague, Mr. FitzGerald, will also 
tell the Board’’?— Yes, and if you will allow me to 
read, my statement it would make the matter clear, 
and it won’t take me very long. During upwards of 
35 years’ work, in Mouard School I had given highly 
satisfactory service. I have, hero reports of various 
inspectors', during 20 year? in • proof of this. These I 
wish to, ha,ve printed,, to refute the libel on my pro- 
fessional character, given in Mr. Welply 's 5\tatem,ept ill 


the first volume of evidence, namely, that I am "u 
most indifferent teacher.” The report was capriciously 
lowered by Mr. Welply on a “results" examination 
held in the middle of the school year, on the first day- 
after die Christmas vacation and without notice. In 
the report there was no fault found with the principal, 
elementary subjects, reading, writing, arithmetic, etc. 
Mr. Brown and Mr. McEnery inspected and examined 
in the spirit of tho new programme. Mr. Welply ’s 
was a searching “results” examination. The difference 
in' requirements was unfair to the teacher when no 
notice was given. This was disheartening, and I 
oonld not have the same enthusiasm in my school work 
as formerly. In the Blue Book, page 218 (Appendix), 
Mr. YYolply says “Assistant is a most indifferent 
teacher;” and the principal, he says, is no longer able- 
to teach effectively, and he refers to Air. FitzGerald 
in support of his views. Yet, at the very next examina- 
tion held in the school the same year (December 1911) 
Mr. FitzGerald raised the mark from “fair" to “good,” 
and this is confirmed by Mr. Welply. No change of 
teachers. The pupils were at least as well taught in 
the previous year. Then I give a list of see-saw reports 
since 1902. In 1902 the mark was “excellent,” in- 

1908 “good,” in 1904 “good,” in 1905 “very good,” 
1906 ' 1 very good,” 1907 “very good,” 1908 “good,” 

1909 “very good,” and 1910 “good.” 

19782. And then in January, 1911, Air. YVelply gave 
you “fair,” and in December, 1911, Air. Fitzgerald' 
gave you “good”? — Yes. 

19788. Then you refer to inconsistencies in Mr. 
Wolply’s marking? — Yes. Sec extract from notes made 
in the observation book in July, 1910, giving general 
praise to the school work, and contrast.it with the 
report given six months later, January, 1911,. when 
lie reduces report. Mr. Welply ’s incidental visit took 
place in July, 1910. 

19784. You refer to what lie says in July, 1910? — 
Yes. 

19785. “This school makes a favourable impression, the. 
instruction being sound and intelligent. The exercises 
arc of “good” to “very good” quality, and I am glad 
to find attention is being given to elementary science”? 
— The exact words of Air. Welply. 

19786. Then as to delays iu reports you say — "Mr. ; 
Welply examined on 9th and 10th January, 1911, and 
his report was issued on 15th March, 1911” (that is 
two months later or more). “Air. FitzGerald examined 1 
on the 8th and 14th December, 1911, and his report, 
was issued on the 10th March, 1912” (the interval there 
was longer). Have you been accustomed to that all 
through your school career? — As far as I remember 
now.' ■ 

19787.’ Is the interval between the inspection and 
the issue of the report longer than it used to be? — Oh, 
no doubt. 

19788. Of late years is it' growing longer? — Well, it 
is only in these two instances that I have taken out. 

19789. You say, “ The reverend manager applied for 
exemption from 'Rule 127 (b) on the ground that the 
position of the assistant, who had given upwards of 
a quarter of a century doing highly satisfactory work, 
would be endangered through non-enrolment of the 
boys under seven years. The girls’ school, too. had, 
4 
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and still lias, but one room. Exemption was refused 
by the Board , as the following letter shows : — 

“Office of National Education, 

“ Dublin, 11th June, 1900. 

Rev. Sir, — With reference to your letter of the 
5th ulto., requesting that the above-named school be 
exempted from the operation of Rule 127 (b), I am 
directed to inform you that there appears to be no 
sufficient reason to apprehend that the position of 
the assistant teacher in the school will be rendered 
insecure by the application of this rule. I have, 
accordingly, to express regret that your request 
cannot be complied with. — I am, Rev. Sir, your 
obedient servant, W. J. Dilwobth, Secretary. To 
Rev. T. O’Dwyer, P.P., Sologhead, Tipperary.” 
19790. Did the inspector come round to make 
enquiries about that? — Yes, both the district and senior 
inspector. 

19791. And on their report that letter was issued, I 
suppose? — Yes. 

19792. Mr. Henly. — What was your average attend- 
ance at that time? — Well, a little over 70. 

19798. The Chairman. — You say, “ When the 
inspector came to intimate that the rule should be 
enforced, he told the assistant that the boys should 
return if the average were endangered by the rule, 
but 127 (b) was enforced from 1st July, 1906. The 
following table shows the effects on the average 
attendance 1904 , 69.3; 1905, 72.9; 1906, 69.1; 1907, 
49.6; 1908, 52.3; 1909, 51.3; 1910, 50.7; 1911, 55?— 
Yes, that shows the effect. 

19794. Mr. Coffey. — Who was the inspector that told 
you that the boys would return if the average 
endangered your position? — Mr. McEnery. 

19795. The Chairman. — Mi-. McEnery, you say, told 
you that? — Yes. 

19796. He positively assured you? — Of course, I took 
his word. I remember the words distinctly. 

19797. What were the words? — That the boys should 
return from the girls’ school if there was fear of the 
attendance going below 50. 

19798. The Bishop of Ross. — Do you remember how 
many infant boys were sent out to the girls’ school at 
the time? — There were no boys sent ont to the girls’ 
school, my lord, at the time; it was only to the boys 
under seven who were coming on in the future that 
the rule applied. 

19799. I suppose not fewer than 20 very small boys? 
— I used to have over 20 sometimes, sometimes less 
and sometimes more. 

19800. Mr. Coffey. — The letter of the Board to the 
Manager, "Father O’Dwyer, would seem to be on the 
same lines as the inspector’s assurance, because they 
say that there appears to be at present no sufficient 
reason to apprehend that the position of the assistant 
teacher of the school would be rendered insecure by 
the application of the rule? — Yes. 

19801. The Chairman. — Then on page 4 you say — 
“ For the quarter ended 80th September, 1909, the 
average attendance was below 50, a direct result of 
the rule, and the assistant teacher was, the next- 
quarter, to be dismissed if the average was below 50. 
The guarantee given by the inspector was set aside 
and the rule, undreamt of during the previous service, 
was not to be enforced to cast him on the roadside, 
as the following letter plainly proves : — ‘ County 
Tipperary. Roll No. 606. School, Monard. The 
attention of the manager is directed to the fact that 
the average attendance of pupils at the above-named 
school for the quarter ended 30/9/08 failed to reach 
the minimum required by the Commissioners’ Rules 
for payment of an assistant, and that should the 
attendance for current- quarter be also insufficient the 
grant of salary to Mr. M. O’Donnell wall have to be 
cancelled from 31/12/09 — P. E. Lemass, W. J. 
Dilworth, Secretaries. Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 15th November, 1909.’ By great efforts the 
average was raised and the assistant retained.” Can 
you tell us what was done to raise the average?— Well, 
the manager did all he could, and he announced the 
matter from the altar. 

19802. Mr. Coffey. — Was any letter written to the 
Board at that time reminding them of this guarantee 
of the inspector? — No. 


19808. The Chairman.— You did not remonstrate with 
the Board, or your manager did not?— No. I wish to 
say that Father O’Dwyer is an invalid, but his intellect 
is unimpaired. When the parents became aware of 
the state of affairs they sent their children to school' 
more regularly than before. 

19804. Here are losses that you say have been caused 
to you : — First, loss of capitation to assistant. Secoud, 
threatened loss of position in defiance of vested rights 
and the inspector’s guarantee, without- which the 
manager would not have permitted the rule to be 
enforced. Third, mental worry, owing to threatened 
loss of position. The teacher’s health and peace of 
inind were injuriously affected, and liis work must 
have somewhat suffered in consequence. Fourth, had 
the average remained below 50 the school would have 
lost the services of a certificated assistant, and thus 
all the pupils, even the seniors, would have suffered?— 
Yes. 

19805. What is your pecuniary loss exactly, for you 
have reached the maximum of your grade? — -Well’, of 
course, the capitation, amounting to an average of 
between .£2 and £3. 

19806. That is by the reduction of those 20 boys you 
lost a certain amount of capitation? — Yes. 

19807. The Bishop of Ross. — The principal teacher is 
paid capitation on how many? — On 60. 

19808. Mr. Coffey. — If I understand your position 
rightly, you are not here to complain so much of 
financial "loss as of the remarks of Mr. Welply with 
regard to your efficiency? — Yes, that is perfectly true, 
reducing my position under 127 (b). and, worse than 
all, Mr. Welply's unjustifiable description of me. 

19809. The Chairman. — Now, we come to a kind of 
appendix to your paper giving the reports from 1890; 
but do you think there would be auy good in our going 
back beyond 1900? — Well, Sir Samuel, I wish to show 
the high quality of the school for a long series of years. 

19810. The report for 1890 is — “ This school main- 
tains its high reputatiou for efficiency. Strict dis- 
cipline and order are maintained, and the boys are 
self-reliant- whilst under examination.” In 1891 — 
“ This school maintains its high reputation for the 
sound instruction and careful moral training which its 
pupils receive. The answering iu the oral part of the 
examination was excellent, and the written work was 
executed with neatness and precision.” In 1892 — 
“ The juniors have made very good progress during the 
year. Discipline and order are carefully attended to, 
and the moral tone of the school is high.” In 1893— 
“ The general proficiency most satisfactory, no defect 
being observed calling for auy remark.” In 1894 — 
“ The general proficiency of the classes was remarkably 
good. Discipline and order are carefully attended to, 
and the conduct of the boys was most exemplary." 
In 1895 — “ This is a large and well taught school. 
The answering throughout- the different- classes was 
most satisfactory. Due attention is given to discipline 
and order, and the boys are self-reliant whilst under 
examination.” Iu 1896 — “ This school is well taught. 
The answering of all the classes show diligent and 
thorough preparation. Discipline and order are well 
maintained, and the excellent- moral training which 
the pupils received is a splendid feature of this school-” 
These are all from the same inspector, Mr. Craig. He 
seems to have been a good many years coming to this 
school? — A good many years, and he knew the school 
thoroughly and the teachers. 

19811. Then in 1897—“ The answering afforded 
evidence of careful teaching during the past year. 
Moral tone good, and order well maintained. Then iu 
1898 you had a new inspector who says — “ The teachers 
have "performed their duties efficiently during the 
past results period. In all classes the answering was 
good. Order is well preserved. In 1899 he says— “The 
teaching staff continue to do good work in the 
school.” Iu 1900 — “ The pupils of this school 
are highly classified ; the preservation of order is 
excellent, and the pupils are generally intelligent.' 1“ 
1901 (May) he says — “ The school curriculum has been 
rather limited during the past six months, as no 
instruction has been given in geography or elementary 
science.” What was the merit mark for that year? 
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There was no merit mark at that time. That was 
May, 1901, and I think the new programme was just 
the October before. 

19812. Then I find that in 1902 there was the merit 
mark for •‘excellent,” and I find in 1903 the merit 
mark "good,” and the inspector says — “ The results 
of the year’s work are generally good, and show the 
pupils are deriving much benefit from the training they 
receive? — Yes. 

19813. The Bishop op Ross. — That change from 
“excellent” to "good” was only one step at that time, 
ns there was then no "very good”? — That is so, my 

19814. The Chairman. — But still it was a step. You 
had an incidental visit in February, 1903, and the 
inspector says—" The work proceeds regularly, and the 
school is conducted on sound lines and with high 
aims.” That is from Mr. McEnery?— Yes. 

19815. Then there is another incidental visit in 
September, 1903, on which the inspector says — “ I was 
much pleased with the general work and tone of the 
school. All subjects appear to be well and carefully 
taught”? — Yes. 

19816. Mr. Coffey. — That was a different inspector?' 
—Yes, that was the first and last visit of Mr. Stokes. 

19817. The Chairman. — Then you had Mr. McEnery 
a«ain in 1904, and he gave the mark “good,” and 
again in 1905?— Yes. In 1905 the mark is “very good.” 

19818. And it is "very good” in 190G, “very good” 
in 1907, “very good” in 1908, and “very good” in 
1909?— Yes. 

.19819. Mr. Coffey. — "W as 1908 “good” or "very 
good”? — I really think it was “good. 

19820. The Chairman.— In 1909 you got “very good,” 
and the inspectors says — “ This school is maintained 
— efficient condition.” And then he 


in an efficient condition. Ana men ue iuuH.es a personal worn in me 
remark which I daresay, Mr. O’Donnell, you want Invariably, my lord. 


he says — “ Mr. Ryan was a good teacher. He has got 
one or two years' extension of service beyond the age 
of 65. Ho has failed very much physically, and is no 
longer able to teach effectively.” Now, when did 
Mr. ltyau retire, as a fact? — On the 30th of June, 
1912. 

19829. What was the date of the “fair” given by 
Mr. Welply, was it not the 9th of January, 1911? — 

19830. And the extension would be, I believe, year 
by year? — I think it was more than a year on 
one occasion, and less than a year on another. I think 
lie got extensions four times altogether. 

19831. The Bishop of Ross. — So that his regular 
time had expired before this extension in January, 
1911?— Yes. 

19832. He was then under extension 7 — Yes. 

19833. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Inasmuch as this 
“fair” was given on the 9th of January, 1911, and 
Mr. Ryan retired in June, 1912, the presumption 
probpbly would be that lie had received a year’s 
extension subsequent to the mark "fair” on his school? 
— Very probably. 

19834. You know nothing to the contrary? — No. 

19835. The Bishop of Ross. — You mentioned that 
you were not quite clear whether Mr. Ryan’s extension 
was year by year, or whether he got a longer period of 
extension than a year? — I know that on one occasion 
he got a less period, and I think on another occasion 
he got a year and a quarter. 

19836. But your main trouble is not so much about 
the mark he gave the school itself as the remark he 
made about you?— That is the real thing I care about. 
As far as the financial loss it never troubled me. 

19837. The school had a high character from the 
reports it received, and very frequently your own 
personal work in the junior classes was often praised? 


emphasised, that is, that in 1909, Mr. McEnery 
reports—” The work of the assistant is of good average 
quality, ...nd shows careful preparation.” You want 
stress laid on that? — If you please. 

19821. Then we have Mr. Welply. Is this Mr. 
Welply ’s first visit to you in July, 1910?— Yes. 

19822. He says— “ This school makes a favourable 


19838. In view of that, you consider it very hard that 
Mr. Welply should have made this remark about you, 
and that it was very unfair and unjust? — Yes, and 
quite naturally, and I am authorised by the venerable 
parish priest, who, for over a quarter of a century, 
has governed the parish where I was born, to say that 
my character as a teacher, or in any other direction, 
iquires no defence before him ; nor does it require 


to find attention is being n ” a nr. . 


and I am 


given to 


elementary science.” And then in 1910 Mr. Fitpatrick 
gave you a “good” only. He says— “On the whole, 
good work is done and good progress made. Written 
exercises are good. The house and premises are neat. 
Now, that finishes your paper. Have you anything 
more to say?— Well, the original letters from the Board, 
if it is necessary to produce them. I have always 


and laboured. 

19839. Mr. Coffey. — Do you think that that mark 
of the school, the reduction from “good" to “fair” 
was unjust? — I am convinced that it is unjust. 

19840. There is only one other question that I want 
to ask you. When you saw this memorandum of 
Mr. Welply ’s about Monard School did you regard the 
closing paragraph of Mr. Welply’s memorandum r~ - 


attended to my duty with strict conscientiousness and threat:—" ft would be niore ‘sensible on the part of 
punctuality, aiid to do me justice I really believe that the ass i s t an t to abstain from complaints”?— Yes. 
that report should be withdrawn. I fceHt very muc^ 19841 . jj ow ^ i( j you regard that?— I could not help 
TV,T ’ ' regarding that as a bib sinister. I do not like using 

strong language, but it looked like a threat. 

19842. I think it is open to only one reading?— I 
think so, sir. 

19843- Mr. Henly. — As far as you know, have there 
been any observations made in the_ observation book 


for I did not relax my efforts. I love my young 
charges, and I did not relax in the least. 

19823. You mean those words of Mr. Welply?— 
Those words. I believe it is only mere justice to me 
that those words should be withdrawn. 

19824. Your principal says in his note on page 


of the Blue Book— The impression lightly or wro g 7 cal w attention to any defects in the class you wu 
made on my mind, owing to the methods and maimers t ? — Well, Mr. Welply calls attention to the 

displayed by Mr. Welply during the course of lus .w.U W. ™>llv the examination 

prolonged stay, was that the examination was not 
meant to ascertain the real worth of the teacher s 
work”?— That is the principals opinion. 

19825. Have you talked that over with the principal? 

— Oh, yes, but I have not for a long time. Ine 
principal is gone out for twelve months and more. 

19826. Mr. Coffey.— But did not the principal, 
though the school was only marked “fair, get a year 
or two of additional service?— Yes, after the school was 
marked “fair.” 

19827. Did he get two years?— The 30th of June last 
he went out, he retired. 

19828. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Mr. Welply’s remarks 
-are dated the 26th of October, 1911. On that date 


sinoiucr and object lessons, but really the examination 
was held at a most unsuitable time of the year. 

19844. I am asking specially in reference to the other 
inspectors?— Well, there is no doubt that some small 
portion of the work was criticised, but never any of 
the most important subjects, and I did everything I 
could for the success of the school, and I even went six 
evenings in the week for five miles in the depth of 
winter to get instruction in the tonic sol-fa system. I 
used to sing a little in the local choir, and I was de- 
lighted and anxious to master the tonic sol-fa system. 

19845. We have a series of excellent reports on your 
school here from 1902 to 1910, and, therefore, the school 
ns a whole must have been very satisfactory? — Yes, 
no doubt. 
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19846. What I want to know is this. Was there any 
discrimination made with regard to the junior division 
that you were in charge of? — Well, I remember Mr. 
McEnery referred mo to the Notes for Teachers on a 
couple of occasions with regard to object lessons and 
some other matters. 

19847. In other words, there was nothing in the 
records of the school to justify Mr. Welpiy in making 
this assertion, that the assistant is a most indifferent 
teacher? — There is nothing whatever in the report 
from which a man would conclude that I was 
indifferent at all. 

19848. Now, as lie says here. “ as my colleague, 
Mr. FitzGerald, will also tell the Board,” had Mr. 
FitzGerald any means of judging the work? — He 
examined the school in December, 1912 (and I am 
sorry I did not give the report in full), and he gave 
‘‘good” to the school (Mr. FitzGerald did), and I 
will . just give you the report in short. He said the 
boys got good training, but he found fault with tbo 
juniors for the way they held the pencils in drawing, 
• and with the seniors, that geography was not taught 
interestingly. 

19849. In 1909 Mr. McEnery says that your work is 
of good average quality, and shows careful preparation? 
— Yes. 


Mr. Michael 0 'Grady, Principal of Templenoe 

19835. The Chairman. — I think you have only sent 
us one sheet with regard to the examination of your 
. school on the 20th of September, 1910, which occupies 
two. pages in our appendix? — Yes. . 

19856. How long have you been principal of 
Templenoe? — Since September of the year 1891. 

19857. And had you any school before that? — Yes, I 
was an assistant in the Cashel Union National School. 
19858. Was that your first appointment? — Yes. 
19859. When did you enter the service of the Board? 
— In September, 1891. 

19860. That was 22 years ago? — Yes. 

19861. So you were under tho results System? — Yes. 
19862. What- are the numbers in that school? — Of 
course, the number varies; but the average at present 
is about- 40. 

19866. What is the highest you ever had? — 50 or 51 
or thereabouts. 

19864. Have you an assistant? — A junior assistant 
mistress. 

19865. You wish to draw our attention to page 200 
of our appendix, and pages 212 and 203? — Yes. 

19866. Now, on page 208, in the second column, docs 
. G. refer to your school? — Yes. 

19867. •* This school is in charge of a first of first 
class trained teacher." You are first of first class? — 

•19868. And how long have you been that? — I believe 
from 1900. In the year 1900 I got first of first. 

19809. Under the new system? — No, by examination. 
19870. Wliat grade are you under the new system? — 
Really, I don’t know what grade I am; mv salary is 
=6115. ' J 

19871. That is what you had on the average of three 
years before .1900. Your salary was £110?—' Yes. 
r 19872. And that is the salary that you have now?— 
Yes, in addition to the capitation grant and the Birrell 
grant. 

19878. And what do you reckon your whole income 
now to be ? — About £180 or thereabouts. 

19874. And you don’t know what grade you hold 
now?— According to the salary I think I am in the 
second grade. This certificate appears in the first part 
of the observation book; and different inspectors have 
looked at it, and they never have made any remark 
about what my grade was, and they still call first class 
or grade first of first. Mr. Brown made that entry hero 
first of first. 

19875. Mr. IIeni,y.— T hat does not refer to the 
grading? — r am referring to what appears in the column, 
"class or grade.” 


19850. And then Mr. Wolply, on his first visit to 
the school, says — This school makes a favourable 
impression, the instruction being sound and intelligent 
The exercises are of "good” to ‘‘very good” quality' 
aud I am glad to find attention is being given to 
elementary science.” Now, thore is discrimination 
there in the description of your work, aud, therefore 
as far as I can sec, there is no justification for this 
statement, that the assistant is a most indifferent 
teacher, for jhow a most indifferent teacher could 
produce such satisfactory work is one of the enigmas 
that have conic before us? — It is strange. 

19851. The Chairman. — Had you any friction with 
Mr. Wolply while he was inspecting the school?— Not 
the- slightest. 

19852. Nothing to complain of in his manner? No- 

lle thanked me on the first occasion, and I do not think 
1 was ever thanked by an inspector before. 

19858. You have no unpleasant, recollections of any- 
thing that happened then? — No; it is only the making 
of the unjust statement that I am “ a most indifferent 
teacher,” that concerns me. 

19854. This came as a great surprise to you? It 

came ns a great surprise indeed. 


National School, County Tipperary, examined. 

19876. What was tho salary you had in I960, or 
for the three years previous to .1900?— I could not 
really say, but .6115 was the average of the three 
previous years. 

19877. Mr. Kettle. — Is not that increased siuce? — 
Yes, by the capitation grunt. 

19878. Mr. Henly. — Y ou laid .-6115 for the previous 
three years? — Yes. 

19879. That was higher than the maximum of second 
grade, aud then you must have been placed in the 
second division of first grade. In reference to that, the 
teachers all over the. country were complaining for a 
' long time after 1.900 that they did not know their grade? 
—That is so. 

The Chairman. — But it appears that this gentleman 
does not know his grade in 1913. 

19880. Mr. Henly. — Have you got increment?— I 
never got increment. Tho average of the school did 
not entitle me to an increment. 

19881. What was your average? — About 40. 

19882. Then you must have boon what is known as 
an intergrade, coining at the top of the second grade, 
and not a salary equivalent to the second of first? — 
Yes. 

19883. And, therefore, not eligible for increnjent- 
unless you got promotion? — Yes. 

19884. And you could not got promotion unless you 
had an average of 50? — Yes, that is it. 

19885. The Chairman. — Now, you say the school 
referred to as G. on page 203 is your school?— Yes. 

19886. It is said there that it is “ In charge of a first- 
class teacher"? — That was a mistake to say that I 
got promotion to first of first on a number of years 
of highly efficient service. I had two years 
of highly efficient service. The manager communicated 
with the Board, and there was a communication to 
him, saying that they held it over for consideration, 
whether they would promote me or give me four years 
of highly efficient service, pending the report of the 
fourth year. Tho letter was : — "Rev. Sir,— With 
reference to tho communication recently received from 
the principal teacher of the above-named school, I am 
' directed to inform you that the consideration of Mr. 
O ’Grady’s claim to be graded on highly efficient setvice 
for the year ending 31st March, 1899, is hold over 
until next year.” 

19887. Mr. Henly. — The meaning of that is, that, a 
short time before 1900 there were a number of tesichers 
doing very good work through the -country who .were 
not able to pass examination so ns. to get promotion 
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in the higher classes. Then the Board made a regula- 
tion that any teacher giving seven years highly efficient 
service was eligible for promotion to first class? — That 

iS 19888. The Bisnor of Hess. — Your point is that you 
got promotion by examination and not by efficient 
service? — Yes. 

19889. So that the statement made m the Tipperary' 
Teachers’ Memorial about you was incorrect? — It was 
not correct. 

19890. The Chairman. — You- did not see this before 
it was published? — No, sir, I did not. 

19891. You got eight “good" reports from different- 
inspectors down to June, 1910. Is that so? — Yes. 

19892. The last being given in 1910? — Yes, in June, 
1910, the 6th of June. 

19893. In October of that year Mr. Welply reduced 
the mark?— Yes, the 6tli of October of that year. 

19894. They say — “ In October, after the .summer 
vacation, Mr. Welply reduces the mark to ‘fair.,’ on a 
very damaging report, virtually oharging the teacher 
witli being a fraud”? — Yes, sir. 

19895. Have you got that report? — Yes, sir. (Witness 
hands in report.) 

19896. Mr. Kettle. — This is the report ’ loth 
November, 1910. Mr. Welply, Senior Inspector. Fair. 
This school looks better than it really is. At an 
inspector’s visit the principal makes a great display 
of energetic teaching, but I regret to find, on testing 
his work, that the pupils’ knowledge is far from 
commensurate with what one might be disposed to 
expect from them. I trust, therefore, that Mr. O'Grady 
will abandon mere show in favour of faithful per- 
formance of duty. Reading is much too quick, and it 
is devoid of taste and expression.. Grammar is almost 
unknown, and composition is generally very backward 
in third and fourth standards. The progress in singing 
is very inadequate. Arithmetic was badly known in 
fifth and sixth standards, and no lessons have been 
given in health and habits since last winter. An easel 
is required. Discipline and order might be improved 
with much advantage .to the school- The playground 
should be gravelled. The boys” offices should be 
scrubbed. There is a broken slate on the roof of’the 
school, and one pane of glass is broken. There is no 
map of the British Islands in the school”? — That is 
the report. 

19897. Who -was your inspector the previous year? 
—Mr. Franklin examined in June, 1910. 

19898. The Chairman.— He was a junior inspector, 
was he not — a junior inspector unattached ? — I think 

19899. Mr. Kettle— This is the report :— “Inspection 
6th of June, 1910. Merit mark, ‘good.’ Inspector, 
Mr. Franklin. The organisation of the school is weak, 
and in consequence much time is wasted. In spite, 
however, of this the principal dees useful work. He 
should give more attention to the teaching of hand- 
writing and the revision of the written work generally. 
The junior assistant mistress’s preparation for work is 
practically worthless. There is consequently little 
method or connected order in her teaching. The floor 
of the school is very dirty. Quantities of mud seem 
to be brought in on the boots of the children. Coping 
is off boundary wall in several places. Playground 
should be gravelled.” Here is another: — -“Date of 
Inspection, 23rd of March, 1909. Inspector, Mr. 
McEnery. Merit mark, ‘ good. 1 ’ The teaching 
generally is systematic and intelligent, and the pupils 
are mailing good progress in their studies. There has 
been some improvement in reading, spelling, and 
drawing, except in a few instances.. Penmanship, too, 
reaches a ' good standard of merit. Needlework and 
arithmetic are very successfully taught. Some of the 
coping stones have been pulled off the boundary wall. 
An additional press is needed”? — Yes. 

19900. The Chairman.— You reply to these criticisms 
on page 206 of that appendix which you have before 
you. You see the passage there about Templenoe 
National School? — Yes, I have page 206 before me. 

19901. Do you see the passage about Templenoe 
School there? — Yes. . 

1990k. That is your reply -to those criticisms? — Yes. 


19903. Now, how long did Mr. Welply spend in the 
inspection? — Ho reached the school at 25 minutes past 9 
that morning. We both arrived at the school together. 
Well, of course, the children were coming in up to 
10, and at about 10 minutes to 10 I was getting ready 
my class in geometry. 

19904. You say here “Teaching mensuration”?— 
Yes, geometry and mensuration. 

19905. “And Mr. Welply told me to get ready for 
the general inspection”? — Quite so. 

19906. Did you expect that general inspection? — 
Not by any means. 

19907. How long before had you had an inspection? — 
On the 6th of June previous. 

19908. And this was the 6th of October?— The school 
was four weeks in operation after the summer holidays. 

19909. The general inspection in June had been held 
by Mr. Franklin. Did Mr. Welply come and listen to 
your giving a lesson then?— Not by any means then. 

19910. How did he reach this conclusion, “ I regret 
to find, on testing the work,; that the pupils’ knowledge- 
is far from commensurate with what one might be 
disposed to expect from them”? — I really could not 
say how he could arrive at that conclusion except by 
examining the classes. 

19911. Did he examine? — Ho examined a class at 
10 o'clock with a view to inspection. 

19912. Mr. Kettle. — On what programme?— I could 
not say what programme he took. As well a.s my 
memory serves mo, lie did not- ask for the progress 
book. 'That is as well as my memory serves me. 

19918. The Chairman. — You are not sure?— I don’t 
want to commit myself, but my impression is that 
he did not ask for it. 

19914. Did ho go beyond the programme in the 
examination?— Well, I eould not really say that. 

19915. Mr. Coffey. — You had only seven weeks’ 
work? — I had only four weeks' work. 

19916. The Chairman. — What is the meaning of his 
saying that he did not find you in faithful discharge 
of duty? — He appears to contradict himself there. He 
says lie found me very .energetic, and I don't know 
how the two statements could be reconciled. 

1.9917. He states that you became more energetic in 
consequence of that visit-? — I was working just as .hard 
as I always do, and that is hard enough, and he was 
really present before I knew he was there at all. 

19918. What have you to say to the criticism that 
grammar was almost unknown in your school? — Well, 
that could not be possible. I don’t see how. he could 
arrive at that conclusion. 

19919. You seem, to allege that this examination 
took place when the school had only been working a 
few weeks? — Yes, sir. 

19920. After the vacation? — Y T es, sir. 

19921. And then you object to Mr.. Welply ’s style 
of examination? — Yes, sir. 

19922. Did he not examine in accordance with ithc 
programme or the Notes for Teachers.?— Well, I -did 
not like his manner towards the pupils. I will give 
you an instance of it, or a few instances of it. He 
pointed out marked sentences in different books, and 
handed them to the children, and he said, “ Look over 
that, analyse that.” Now, of course, a child (we were 
all children) would be a bit nervous at first. 

19923. Mr. Kettle. — The first noting is — “This school 
makes a much better impression on inspection than 
on examination, and I find in testing the standards 
very considerable weakness. It is remarked that only 
three months of the school year had passed, and of 
these five weeks were given for vacation; yet the pupils 
cannot have forgotten all their analysis, for example, 
in that time”? — He. says it makes a much better 
impression on inspection than on examination. > 
19924. You have told us about the grammar and 
analysis. Then as to the composition of third and 
fourth standards, what docs he say .about . that?— Hfe 
says^— “ Composition is very backward in third' and 
fourth standards.” Now, what composition, or wh'a’b 
style of composition , could be expected from the third 
standard that was only promoted on the 1st of 'July, 
and ’six weeks’ vacation then to intervene (and! -the 
school had been ‘open for only four weeks)?- - 
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19925. Mr. Coffey. — A nd they were not doing any 
composition in the second standard? — Well, of course, 
the forming of sentences. 

19926. Writing on paper? — Yes. 

19927. The Chaiuman. — They do a little composition 
in the second standard? — Yes. 

19928. They ought to have some knowledge of com- 
position, I suppose, in the third? — Well, to my mind, 
they had as much composition as could reasonably be 
expected from children in the third standard. 

19929. Your point is that he expected too much 
from them? — That is my point. 

19930. Now, we go on to the next statement, that 
progress in singing is very inadequate. Who taught 
the singing in your school? — I did, sir. 

19981. He insisted on the junior standard singing by 
themselves. Is that according to the directions of the 
Board (he says it is)? — Well, the Board sent round 
their organiser a good many years previously, Miss 
Colclough, a most capable lady in that branch. Shelias 
been, I Believe, four times in my school. She saw all the 
children that were able to sing put together, and she 
approved of it, and that is the way I always taught 
it, and I could not see how I could improve on it, 
and I cannot see, because there is no class-room there 
in the school. 

19932. Mr. Welply says— “ Mr. O’Grady said that an 
organiser told him to have his pupils together for 
singing, and I should like to know what organiser told 
him. It is too plain”?— I have just given you the 
name, Miss Colclough. 

19933. Did he speak to you about this matter when 
he was examining? — Yes, he told me to take the 
juniors by themselves at singing. I said I could not 
do that, that I took all the children together, and he 
would not have it. 

19934. Did you give him the authority of the 
organiser for that? — I did not, sir 

19935. Then we go on to arithmetic being badly 
known in the fifth and sixth standards. What does 
he say about that in his reply? — I will just give you 
quotations from some of the inspectors here with 
your permission, about arithmetic in my school. These, 
are extracts from the report of Mr. Bamion. Mr. 
Bannon in 1905 says — "Arithmetic has been very well 
taught.” 

19936. Mr. Kettle. — This is Mr. Bannon 's report of 
1905 : — “ Satisfactory work on the whole has been 
done in the school during the past year. Considerable 
improvement has been effected in oral English, while 
arithmetic has been very well taught.” Is that what 
you want? — Yes, thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. — Is there any report nearer to 1910 
that speaks of arithmetic? 

19937. Mr. Kettle. — There is Mr. McEnery's report 
of the 23rd of March, 1909, in which he says — “ Needle- 
work and arithmetic are very successfully taught”? — 
Yes, that is in 1909. 

19988- The Chairman. — Yes, that is to the point. 
That is your answer to the criticism. You say. “As 
a matter of fact there was only one child present in the 
fifth standard, and she not only very irregular in 
attending school, but a very dull child”? — Yes, Mr. 
Welply found fault with the discipline because a little 
boy of 3i years old was naturally somewhat restless. 

19939. Mr. Coffey. — How many children are there 
in the fifth? — I have only four. 

19940. Mr. Henly. — How many assistants? — Only a 
junior assistant mistress. 

19941. The Chairman. — You go on to describe his 
manner to the children, and you say he gave way to 
anger? — He did undoubtedly. He was sitting on a 
chair the same as I am sitting, and he had the class 
round him, the senior standard, at reading. One of 
the children, of course, as we all would probably try 
to do in years gone by, tried, to find out the meaning 
of a word at the end of the book and Mr. Welply 
checked him. The child tried it a second time, and 
he almost jumped off the chair and threatened the 
child that if he did it again he would put him outside 
the door. 

19942. And then you allege that his manner towards 
your junior assistant mistress was rude ? — Yes, 


and that was at the very start of the inspection 
that morning. He told her to write some words on 
the blackboard for the juniors to copy, and she wrote 
them. This girl is very nervous at inspections, so 
that when an inspector comes into the school, or any- 
one is speaking to her, she turns as white as chalk. 
She wrote the words on the board; the children, instead 
of copying the words as they were, not only copied 
them, but formed sentences from them, which when 
he saw he flared up at the. assistant, I never saw 
anything like it, saying — “Well, while I am an in- 
spector I never saw such a misundex-standing with a 
teacher before.” 

19943. Mr. Coffey. — Did he say that loud enough to 
have the pupils hear it? — Yes. 

19944. The Chairman.— You say it was a subject of 
conversation? — Quite so. Subsequently, when the 
parents were speaking about the junior assistant 
mistress, of course it went about, and they talked of 
the demeanour of Mr. Welply in the school, and when 
the parents were speaking to my assistant about Mr. 
Welply they simply said — "How could, the children be 
expected to answer the inspector when he treated - you 
as he did in their presence?” 

19945. Now, the last thing you say is that the 
examination was in the results system style? — Quite so. 

19946. Just as it was before I960? — He went into 
every subject. 

19947. And examined every child? — Every child in 
the school; he did not pass over one; and the very 
infants that were not able to recognise their letters — 
he brought them up. 

19948. And did he mark them? — Well, lie marked 
them in his notebook. 

19949. Mr. Kettle. — There is another extract from 
one of these reports that might bo put in. It is an 
extract from a subsequent report of Mr. P. J. 
FitzGerald. Mr. FitzGerald inspected on the 16th of 
October, 1912, and gave the merit mark “fair," and 
in his report he says — 11 The principal's methods of 
teaching are good, but the material on which he had 
to work on the day of inspection was below the average, 
and did not repay him for the trouble taken”? — Yes. 

19950. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I think it would be 
just as well to have the marks from 1900 taken down 
in succession. On the 15th of January, 1902, Mr. 
McEnery inspected and gave the mark "good,” and 
lie said — "The school is worked on right lines, but 
more practice at oral composition is required in the 
ease of third and higher standards. On the 27th of 
January, 1903, Mr. J. O’Riordan gave the mark "good" 
and said — “ The general proficiency of the pupils was 
good; order and discipline are well maintained”; and 
lie refers to some things which might be included. 
On the 9th of February, 1904, Mr. Bannon marked 
the school "fair,” and says — “The internal equipment 
and furniture needed re-painting. The style of reading 
needs improvement. Oral composition requires more 
attention. At present even the senior pupils do not 
express themselves correctly. Periodical examinations 
should be held by the teacher, and a record of the 
results should be kept.” In 1905 Mr. Bannon marks 
“good,” and says — "Satisfactory work has on the whole 
been done in this school during the past year." On 
the 24th of February, 1906, Mr. Bannon marks the 
school "good,” and says — "The teacher’s work is 
characterised, by intelligence, and, on the whole, the 
condition of the school is good.” On the 3rd of May, 
1907, Mr. McEnery gives tho mark "good,” and he 
says — "The teacher appears to attend carefully to the 
general training of the pupils, and a good standard 
of proficiency has been, reached in most branches of 
instruction.” On the 11th of June, 1908, Mr. McEnery 
gave the mark "goed," and he says — “Having regard 
to the fact that the school was closed during tour 
weeks, owing to a bad epidemic of measles and 
influenza, the progress made by the pupils since last 
general inspection was generally good.” On the 27th 
of April, 1909, Mr. McEnery again gave the school 
“good,” and he says — "The teaching generally » 
systematic and intelligent, and the pupil-s are making 
good progress in their studies.” Mr. Franklin, on the 
6th of June, 1910, gives the school "good,” and says— 
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"Tiie organisation of tlie school is weak, and in con- and that this house was taken when there was uo 

spouence much time is wasted. In spite, however, rule prohibiting it; the correspondence went on for a 

«fthis the principal did useful work”; and he mentions considerable time. In the end, about twelve months 
® things which might be improved; he mentions afterwards, the house had to be sold, and I was kept 
dirt ou the floor, which has been already referred for twelve months without salary. In the meantime 
On the 16th of November, 1910, Mr. Welply I looked the matter up, and a teacher informed me 
marked the school "fair,” and I think we have had that a question had been put in the House of Commons 

hU reoort in full ; and on the 17th of November, and that the answer to that question led him to think 

ion Mr V J. FitzGerald marks the school "fair,” that vested rights would be respected. 1 he question 
hiit ’he says — "The school has improved since last was put on the 2nd of July, 1908, and this is the reply 
general inspection, but it cannot be described as ‘good' from the Chief Secretary, that he was assured bj the 


unt l the method of teaching oral English and pro- Commissioners that their rule has not really had any 

ciency in this branch are improved still further.” And retrospective effect. That was the reply on the 2nd of 

“ the 16th of October, 1912. Mr. FitzGerald gives July, 1908. During my tussle with the Commissioners 

the mark “fair,” and says-“Tke principal's methods' over the transaction, trying to have vested rights 
of teaching are good, but the material on which he respected, this question was put by Mr. Hackett M.P., 

had to work on the dav of inspection was below the in the House of Commons on the 10th °f August 

average and did not pay him for the trouble he took. 1911 ' To ask the Ct £ ei . Secietaiy to the Cold 

The funior assistant mistress does fair work.” That Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Commissioners o 


M 190*i) P Thr£Sr“»' bS-Now/o1 Y co»»c, this CaSST'Co. Tippsrary, on the ground that his wide 
Blue Booh of onrs is in the hands of the pnbliof-Yes, owner, erf. 

louL , j. T „ . , purchased by Mr. 0 ’Grady’s mother-in-law, who sold 

19952. And there is a statement that I really think £ ufc business house in Thurles in order to purchase 

we cannot let go abroad without hearing your ex- bbe house in Cashel for her daughter, and that Rule 

planation. The statement is made that you keep a gg / . came i n to force seven years after, namely,, in 

pubicliouse in the town of Cashel? Yes. 1907; and whether, seeing that the Commissioners have 

19953. And then it is stated in another part that the abated that their new rule, meaning the rule made in 

house is kept in your wife’s name?— Yes, that was the 1907, has not really had any retrospective effect, and 


O’Grady, teacher of Templenoe National School, 


fact, my lord, at the time. 


that Mr. O’Grady is now living in a private residence 


H?™ lougev -J ,P— f «—•« 


iu that? — None whatsoever, my lord. 

19955. Or your wife?— Or my wife. 

19956. So that you are completely rid of it?— Yes. 
May I speak a little on that rule. 


with the business carried on by his wife, he will make 
representations to the Commissioners with a view to 
having Mr. O’Grady restored to his former status, 
and permit him to continue to remain in charge of 
his school?” That was the question. This is Mr. 
Birrell’s reply : — “ The Commissioners of National 


daughter, and at the time I mamed Per f paragraphs of the question, but that it is not 

living near Thurles) she had m ade over the house to J £ P thafc Rule m (a) only cam6 into {orce 

my wife. 'There was no rule of the Boaid at that tun co ^ It 3 had been the practice for some years 

to prohibit that. previously to enforce this provision, and the addition 

19958. Mr. Kettle — W hat year was that?— February, made to bbe ru i 6 j n 1907 was for the purpose of 

1897. In the year 1900 my mother-in-law sold out her bringing it into conformity with the practice of the 

property in Thurles, and with the money she received Commissioners. I cannot undertake to make any 

for it my wife purchased the house she held in Cashel. representations to the Commissioners with regard to 

There was nothing to prohibit it. There was no rule bbe ease .” Now, that appears to be an improvement 

to prohibit that. There were many teachers through the on Mr Birre u> s reply of the 2nd of July, 1908, when 

country whose wives had publichouses. In the year be gaid bbab vesbe d rights were not interfered with. 

1906 this matter about the house came under the In big r ly of tbe loth of August, 1911, states that 

observation of a certain inspector , and he spoke to me wag practice to enforce this provision for a 
about it, and I must say he very kindly made a number of years, but how did I know what the practice 

certain suggestion to 'me. He said to me — “Cant you was y Even that inspector who made the suggestion 

get a partition or a division in your house, and get a that j men fci on ed to me did not know what the practice 

separate valuation, and you are safe?” I did not do tbe B oard was for a number of years previously, 
it, and, of course, in view of the rule that was enacted 19959. The Bishop of Ross. — Would it not appear 
in 1907, if I had 40 divisions, it would be useless. thafc the inspector wished to suggest to you a means 


ui i»ui, 11 j. . -p . tnat tne inspector wisuou ™ j-- - ----- 

In 1911, on the 31st of January or 1st of February, wbiob you cou i d evade the practice of the Board, 

Mr. Welply came into the house. He told me that ^ ^ of tbe Boardi by dividing the house into 

he wanted me outside. “ I suppose you lenow what Wo distincfc parts aud getting two distinct valuations, 
I want you for?" “Indeed I do, Mr. Welply. _ gQ bbab you would have then two houses instead of 
“ What are you going to do?” “ Well, .1 said, 1 one? — -^ e u i my lord, I do not think the same inspector 
must get time to think over the matter. By tne would coun tenance any evasion of the Board s rules, 

way,” I said to him, "might I ask you are you doing says in the wind-up, in the last two lines 


way,” I said to him, "might 1 ask you are you aoiug Mr _ Welply fia ys in the wmd-up, in the last two lines 

this off your own bat, or was I reported? He q{ ^ r. to me (I bave to go into the publichouse 

hesitated before he answered, and he answered m reply, esbioil bere again)— "I think the motive of Mr. 
"I think vou were reported.” We went on walking 5>Q rady ’ s belated complaints about my inspection is 

further distance, about half a mile or thereabouts, {a ev i de nt.” Now, gentlemen, as a matter of fact, 

iking about the matter, and I again asked him was y was bbe g rs t teacher that came into the open and 

reported I was, and he said that he thought it was; {Qund faulb wit h Mr. Welply. That was in December, 


talking about the matter, and I again asked him 
it reported I was, and he said that he thought it 


that he had a communication in his pocket for two j was the very first teacher who came out 

months instructing him to find out where I was living. a inst Mv . Welply at the County Meeting in Thurles. 
He asked me what I was going to do, and 1 saia T, pb us fl-msb the publichouse question. The 


should get- time. I wrote to him stating the fact, 
and in about three weeks or a month therefrom a 


199S0. Let us finish the publichouse question. The 
statement that you have made to us seems altogether 


and in about three weeks or a montli tneienom found ed on the technicalities of the matter, 

communication came down from .the Board to my h j against this or not agamst 

meager, the late Dean Kmane mqmnag aboat the whether there £ a role of tw Board, 

publichouse. The thing was left u abeyance. foi a it, but, apart uivug ^ „„„ nronarpl1 ^ ftdm it that 


publichouse. The thing was left in abeyance for a it, b( f ^sk** vou are you prepared to admit that 


I got no salary, and a further communication came 
from the Board to send my statement of the facts, 
and I sent.it, stating the pure facts as they really were, 


school who has the formation of the character and 
habits of the children, being either a publican himself 
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ci' having an interest in a publichouse, if there was 
never a rule of the Board? — Well, my lord, I simply 
stand by the vested rights. 

1.9961. You come up here, representing not merely 
ythirself, but representing the body of teachers, and 1 
want an answer from you on that? — ’Well, I am not 
prepared to deal with that aspect of the question at 
«U, my lord. 

19962. Yon are not?— No. 

19968. Well, suppose I put it on the ground of the 
incongruity and not of the wrong example set would 
you differ? — Well, X don’t know that it is a bad ex- 
ample. I know publicans whose sons have been orna- 
ments of the Church. 

19964.. Did they keep publichouses? — They were bred, 
born and reared in publichouses. 

19965. But that does not at all settle the question 
of whether a person who is set up as an example to 
his children should be a publican himself? — It does 
not necessarily follow. 

19966. In any case, you do not wish to express any 
opinion on the question ? — On that new rule — no, my 
lord, I do not. 

19967. And you stand by it that where there are 
vested, rights ? — They should be respected, as in the 
case of the maternity rule. In that case vested rights 
were, after a great fight, respected. 

19968. You see that in dealing with the question of 
a publichouse we are dealing with a much wider ques- 
tion than that of the maternity rule ; we are dealing 
with the future of the country, which is a very dif- 
ferent question?— It is a question of vested rights, 
my lord. 

19969. The Ckai km an . — N ow you may go on to Mr. 
Welply’s remarks, as you were about to do? — Yes. 
Mr. Welply says, in reply to my letter, “ I think the 
motive of Mr. O’Grady’s belated complaints about 
my inspection is fairly evident,” meaning thereby 
that because he reported me about the publichouse I 
sent in the belated complaints. As a matter of fact, 
I was the very first teacher who came into the open 
and complained about the style of his examination. 

19970. Where did you do that? — At ' the county 
meeting in Thurles, three years this December. 

1.9971. Mr. Kettle. — Your point is that it is an 
absolutely unfounded and unjustifiable insinuation? 
— Yes, quite so. 

19972. And whatever you may have felt for the loss 
of the publichouse, you thought you had good grounds 
for complaining that injustice had been done in the 
marking of your school ; and that you made the com- 
plaint on that ground, and only on that ground? — 
Quite so ; that the publichouse aspect of the question 
had nothing at all to do with it. 

19973. And it seems to have nothing to do with the 
marking of your school, and it seems to be quite 
irregularly introduced by Mr. Welply in defence of 
his own action ? — Yes. 


19974. Before the date of this inspection, did y0u 
receive from the National Board any communication 
with regard to your breach of the Board's rule in 
keeping a publichouse ? — Not at all, not by any means. 

19975. After that inspection you did receive a com- 
munication? — I did. The inspection was on October 
6th. 

19976. What was the date of the conversation with 
Mr. Welply? — The 31st. of January, 191], or the 1st 
of February. 

19977. What was the date of the memorial? The 

first steps taken about the memorial were taken at 
the December meeting, in 1910. That was a couple 
of months after his inspection of my school. 

19978. I should like you to understand at this stage 
that I agree altogether with the Lord Bishop with 
regard to this question of your being proprietor of a 
publichouse ? — All right. 

19979. But, at any rate, those were the dates. The 
inspection was in October, 1910? — Yes. 

19980. And the memorial in December ? — No; I did 
not say the memorial in December, but that steps 
were taken about it. 

19981. And the visit of Mr. Welply, on which he 
wrote to the Board about vour keeping a publichouse 
was on the 81st of January, 1911? — He visited me on 
either of those two days, the 31st of January or 1st of 
February. The weather became bad, and I attended 
the school for a couple of days, and I lost my voice. 
I was home for a fortnight with a bad attack of 
influenza, and I did not communicate for a fortnight’s 
time with Mr. Welply, and in the course of another 
fortnight a communication came down from the 
Board to the manager about the publichouse. That 
would be sometime about the. end of February. 

19982. There is another point. Your evidence is 
that the fact that you or your wife were keeping a 
publichouse was known to an inspector of the Board 
from 1906? — Yes. 

19983. You are quite positive, about that? — Yes, I 
am quite certain. 

19984. You are quite positive that an inspector of 
the Board was aware of the fact t hat you or your wife 
were keeping a publichouse? — Yes. 

19985. To guard against a possible misconception, 
while I take a strong view about Mr. Welply intro- 
ducing the pnbliehouse here in this memorandum at 
that particular time, and while I have some sympathy 
with your vested rights claim, Mr. O’Grady, I may 
say that I think it would be quite proper for Mr. 
Welply to report, the fact that you had a publichouse 
in the first instance to the Board. It was a different 
thing to introduce it afterwards, when the trouble 
arose ? — Yes. 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. -We all agree with his 
lordship that it is highly inexpedient that any 
National School teacher, either by himself or his wife, 
should hold a publichouse. 


Sr. Miohml CFiaxacak, Principal of Killonaiv. Notional School, County Tipperary, examined. 


.19986. The Chairman.- -How long have you been 
principal of Killenaive School, Mr. O’Flanaaan?— 
•Since March, 1905. 

19987. Were you principal of a school before that? 
. — Yes, for 11 months. 

19988. Where?— In Ballina, in the West of Ireland. 

• 19989. Was that your .first appointment as prin- 
cipal.? — Yes. 

19990. And before that you were assistant in some 
school? — An assistant in Westmeath. 

. . 19991. And when did you enter the service of the 
Bpard first?— The 1st of September, 1900. 

19992. New, what is your present grade under the. 
National Board ?• — Second grade. 

"19993. And you have served 12 years and 9 months? 
—Yes. 

' 19994. And you were trained at St. Patrick’s Col- 
lege, from .1898 to 1900?— Yes. 

yoi " —’W" 8 in 


19996. And the Board’s certificate for Irish in July, 
1904?— Yes. 

19997. And a qualification to teach elementavy 
science under the Board and a certificate from the 
Department of Agriculture ?— Yes. 

19998. And then, you got promotion t,o second grade 
on the 1st of April, 1900 ' Yes. 

19999. Now,, you say that for the consideration of 
the Committee you give a full account of the reports 
of inspectors, &e., since your appointment to Kille- 
naive School. Will you read what you have to put 
before us? — Mr. Bannon visited my school on the 1st 
of October, 1905. I was there five months then, and 
he. gave me the report “good,” and his minute was, 
“Very satisfactory progress has been made in this 
school since the present principal was appointed.” 
On the 14th of November, 1906, Mr.. W- A. Brown 
inspected my school, and he gave the report “very 
good,” and the minute he made was, “This school is 
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very welt conducted. All standards taught by prin- 
cipal succeeded exceptionally well under examination, 
and their instruction during the year has been syste- 
matic and intelligent. The assistant does her work 
carefully.” Then, on the 6th of December, 1907, the 
inspector was Mr. J. Yates, the head inspector being 
MrT W. A. Brown, and he gave me “very good,” and 
he wrote, “ This school continues in a very satisfac- 
tory condition, and teachers deserve much credit." 
In 1908 Mr. Yates also gave the report “very good” 
(Mr. Brown being the head inspector), and in the 
minute he wrote, “ Very skilful and effective work is 
done in this school, and general proficiency is very 
creditable.” In 1909 Mr. Yates again inspected (I 
am not quite, sure who was the head inspector that 
year for our district, whether Mr. Brown or Mr. 
Welply) , and he gave the report “very good,” and 
wrote, “ The condition of this school continues ‘ very 
good,’ and pupils are intelligently trained.” In 1911 
(that is the examination for the year 1910), Mr. 
Yates (the. head inspector being Mr. W. H. Welply) 
gave the repoi-t “good,” and wrote, “ This is a very 
useful school, well kept, and systematically taught. 
Senior standards creditable; juniors fair.” 

20000. Have you got that report of Mr. Welply’s 
with you? — No; Mr. Welply did not examine my 
school. 

20001. But you have got his report? — I have the 
report in the Observation Book, but I did not bi-ing 
it with me. I did not bring any official documents 
from the school. 

200.02. The Bishop of Ross. — You have the report 
in. full, Mr. Yates’s report? — The report . for 1911, 
“Annual inspection. Reading, infants fair; second 
class , good; 3rd and 4th, fair; 5th to 8th, good. 
Writing, junior, good; seniors, very good. Arith- 
metic, 1st and 2nd standards, mechanical work very 
fair; 5th to 8th standards, good. Geography, 5th to 
8th, good. History, 5th to 7th, fair. Drawing, 
seniors, fair. Needlework, good. Object lesson, 1st 
and 2nd, good. Elementary Science, Note-books well 
kept. The room is well kept and warmed. , J. 
Yates, D.I.” Of course, there was something about 
the premises that I did not copy into that; I only 
wrote in about the school work. What he said about 
the building I did not put into this as I thought it 
had nothing to do with me. 

20003. Sir Hiram Wilkinsox. — Go on to the next 
inspection, 13th of December, 1911 — that was con- 
ducted by Mr. Yates also? — Yes. 

20004. And then your mark’was reduced to “ fair” ? 
—Yes. 

20005. Read the report? — This was the annual in- 
spection. He was there two days. The first day he 
came there were only 18 in school ; it was a very wet 
day. 

20006. The Chairman. — What is your average at- 
tendance? — I expect my average attendance this year 
will be 66/ 

20007. What number were present that day? — 
Eighteen the first day. The following are Mr. Yates’ 
remarks in the Observation Book on this day: — 
“ Very wet day ; 18 present, one late. Floor 

should be much cleaner. Time table needs revision. 
Drill lessons are to be entered. I would strongly 
recommend a few minutes about 1.30 and morn- 
ing inspection as to cleanliness and neatness. 
Preparation of principal’s notes good. As- 
sistant’s not of much use. Arithmetic was well 
taught to seniors, fairly to juniors. Juniors still 
hold pens badly. Senior writing good. Knitting 
and darning fair. Reading — Story books should be 
used firstly to foster an interest in reading. 

J. Yates.” Then on the morning of the 15th 

he came in again and he reported that day more or 
less upon the plan of work. “ Reading, infants’ con- 
versation middling; first, good; second, fair ; 5th tp 
7th, fair. Writing, generally good, but holding pen 
still needs attention. Arithmetic, juniors, fair. 
Geography, 5th to 7th, fair. History, 5th to. 7th, 
good. Elementary Science, Note-books are well writ- 
ten, but children show very little knowledge of the 
recent experiments given: Do not confuse weight and 
volume. Progress book should record the work of all 


standards. No Christmas examination has been held. 
More periodical examination would be useful. Floor 
is better swept to-day. J. Yates, D.I.” 

20008. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — What have you 
been reading from now ? — The repovts in . the obser- 
vation book. 

20009. The Chairman. — You quote him as saying 
in the report, ■“ The condition of this school is not as 
good as formerly. In the senior division reading 
needs considerable improvement and science is very 
poor. Infant training is very defective, and general 
organisation needs improvement.” Now we come to 
the inspection of the 24th of September, 1912?— Yes, 
this is the minute: — “The school staff has been 
strengthened by the appointment of a new assistant. 
The work is carried on with much- life and vigour, 
and the efficiency seems likely to rise to its former 
high level.” 

20010. That inspection was by Mr. Mahon ? — Yes. 

20011. He restored your mark “good"? — Yes. 

20012. He says the school has been strengthened by 
the appointment of a new assistant and the work is 
carried on with much life and vigour. When was 
that assistant appointed? — The 1st of July, and there 
were five weeks’ holidays then to be taken out of that. 

20013. And he attributes tlie improvement to the 
appointment of an. assistant? — Oh, he could not do 
that. 

20014. The appointment Would not produce that 
effect? — It could not; so much improvement could 
not be effected in seven -weeks. 

20015. Had you Mr. Welply examining- the school 
at all? — No, never, only incidentally. 

20016. Have you anything to say about liis . visit 
to the school? — Nothing, only he was there at nine 
o’clock. . Mr. Welply paid an incidental visit to this 
school on 19th September, 1910, from 9 o’clock, to 
10.40 and made, the following report on the work of 
the school in the observation book : — “The written 
work is very good. Dr-awing shows progress. Mahy 
pupils come in early, and most of them are tidy and 
neat. On the whole, this school makes a distinctly 
favour-able impression.” 

20017. That is his last? — Yes. 

20018. What is the date of that? — 19th oE Septem- 
ber, 1910. 

20019. Now j'ou have something to say about an 
inspection later, after Mr. Welply’s visit? — Yes, Mr. 
Yates held the annual inspection and lowered bis 
own mark from “very good” to “good.” Looking 
over the reports and minntes, you will see that I 
have not been reprimanded for a single thing, nor is 
there a single subject mentioned as being neglected, 
with the exception of tlie 1911 report. In this every- 
thing is wrong. Reading in Senior Division, it says, 
needs considerable improvement. Well, in 1909 I 
got “ very good ” for reading for the same pupils in 
the same group. Infant organisation was the same 
as when I got “ special promotion.” The examina- 
tion was held on two days, 18th and 15th December, 
both very wet days. I will set out in a short table 
number on rolls, number present, number made over 
100 days during previous 12 months, and average for 
quarter in which those days occur : — 


. — 

On Rolls. 

Present. 

' 

Made over 
100 days. 

Junior Division, 

44 

19 

12 \ loth . 

Senior Division, 

36 

17 

13 /Dec. . 
Average for 
Quarter, 55.4 


44 

4 

2 \ 13th - 

Senior Division, 

36 

13 

10 J Dec. 


On the 1911 Report depended my increment, and it 
is hardly conceivable that I. would allow the pro- 
ficiency of my School to drop to “ fair.” The pre- 
vious Report- was lowered to “good,” and I knew 
that unless I got “good” in the- 1911 Report that 
my increment was lost and that my successful career 
5 
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a« a teacher was interfered with more or less. Now, 
judeine from the marks awarded to my school in 1910- 
1911 I should say the standard of marking was raised 
between 80 and 50 per cent, in this district. Second- 
Considering the attendance on 13th and 15th Decem- 
ber 1911, the merit mark of my school should not 
have been lowered even though the answering of chil- 
dren fell far below the average. Third— On day ot 
annual inspection the answering of pupils who have 
not been present at least 100 days in previous twelve 
months should not be taken into account when award- 
ing the “ merit mark ” of the school. Fourth A 
teacher should get some notification of the annual 
inspection. I may mention that since a Cate- 
chist was appointed in the Diocese of Killaloe I 
have received seven reports on the proficiency of 
pupils in Christian Doctrine. Marks received _ were 
either “very good” or “excellent,” the majority 
being “excellent.” 

20020. Mr. Kettle.— The last point you make is 
that the teacher should get some notice of the annual 
inspection. Would you develop that point? — I will 
state my reasons. At present an inspector may come 
on a wet day or at a busy time of the year when 
there is a small attendance. Had they previous 
notice of his visit the teachers would make an effort 
to have every pupil present. This would give the 
teacher a chance of having his good pupils in at- 
tendance as well as the dull ones. 

20021. Tell me what you think would be fair notice? 
—A week, at least. At present when an inspector 
comes, lie may come on a wet day, or in a busy time 
of the year, and if pupils knew that be was coming 
on a certain day you might have all your pupils in. 
He might come on a day when there would be a lot 
of bad pupils in. 

20021a. He might come on a day when there was a 
low attendance, and the attendance might not be a 
good sample of the school? — Yes, and that happened 
in my case. 

20022. Wliat length of notice should the teacher 
get? — I am sure the teachers would he satisfied with 
a week’s notice. 

20023. One week? — At least a week. We never get 
notice now. 

20024. Do you think the manager should be given 
an opportunity of being present at the inspection? — 
It would be very useful. At present the manager 
gets notice on the morning of the inspection, but the 
manager may live 8 or 10 miles away. 

20025. The Chairman. — Has your manager gener- 
ally been present? — Never. 

20026. Mr. Kettle. — In this Clonmel circuit there 
are two possible hypothesis — either the previous in- 
spector was very easy going and the level of education 
had rather declined, or Mr. Welply was too harsh. 
The opinion of Mr. Hynes on it is expressed in these 
words : — “ Before he took charge of the Tipperary 
circuit there was, I fear, a great deal of undiscrimi- 
nating praise on the part of inspectors.” Is that 
your experience? — No. 

20027. He goes on to give a sort of concrete evi- 
dence in favour of that: — “That this easy going style 
style of inspection extended to the checking of ac- 
counts as well as to the testing of proficiency, seems 
probable from the fact that, during the two years 
prior to Mr. Welply’s appointment, not a single 
teacher in the circuit was fined for falsification, 
whereas, in the two subsequent years, fines were im- 
posed for this kind of offence in not less than ten 
cases ” ? — I had Mr. Yates for six years, and found 
him most painstaking in checking accounts. He 
generally spent an hour and a half at Annual In- 
spections at the accounts. 

20028. Is it your knowledge that nobody was fined? 
— I never heard of anyone. Taking my own school 
as a standard. I should say that education has de- 
clined in the Clonmel circuit within the past couple 
of years. I had to cease teaching mathematics to 
seniors. 


20029. The Chairman.— Why ?— Simply because I 
could not afford time. I had to work from 9 till 4 
every day to keep up to the standard that is wanting 
now. 

20030. Mr. Kettle.— A lgebra is an extra?— Yes; 

I was teaching it as an extra then. 

20031. Have you any complaint to make regarding 
his manner?— Mr. Welply did not speak to me nor 
I to him, from the time he came in till he went out. 
In fact I hardly knew who he was till I went to the 
observation book when he had gone. 

20032. The Chairman. — You had not seen him be- 
fore? — I had not. 

20038. Did he not announce himself ? — I think not, 
but I won’t be sure. 

20034. Mr. Coffey. — You had no conversation with 
him?— No; I was' very glad to sec the observation 
he made about my work. 

20035. Mr. Kettle. — I suppose the Committee may 
take it as fairly established in evidence that the 
teachers in the Clonmel circuit are not contented? — 
Oh, they are not. 

20036. Mr. Henly. — Now, Mr. O’Flanagan, with 
your record from 1903 to 1910 and with your succes- 
sion of “ goods ” and “ very goods ” up to the time of 
Mr. Welply, was there any relaxation or falling 
away of your own part in the work? — Not at all; in 
fact I worked harder. 

20037. Was that school well up to the mark “very 
good ” ? — Yes, I taught the sanu way, and worked 
from 9 till 4, and dropped the teaching of mathe- 
matics, so I had more time then for the other sub- 
jects. 

20038. Tell us why you dropped the mathematics? — 
Simply because the time I was devoting to mathe- 
matics in the morning and evening I turned to teach- 
ing the ordinary subjects. 

20039. Do you think that the pupils that would have 
been taught algebra wore as well off under the new 
arrangement as if they were getting instruction in 
mathematics? — I think not. 

20040. That is that the new subjects in which you 
would have to give attention to a number of minute 
details were not an equivalent for what they had 
lost? — No. In 1910 I had two boys who got two 
scholarships in North Tipperary from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. One of those boys went to 
Ennis and the other to Roscrea. 

20041. What were the subjects that you had to give 
increased attention to, so that you could not continue 
to teach mathematics? — The ordinary subjects of the 
school. 

20042. The Chairman. — Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ? — Yes, and geography and grammar. 

20043. Mr. Coffey. — And drill? — Yes. 

20044. Mr. Henly.— And nature study?— We have 
complaints about nature study now; we had not so 
much then. 

20045. Elementary science? — Yes. 

20046. Mr. Coffey. — Singing? — Yes. 

20047. Mr. Henly.— Drawing ? — Drawing. 

20048. Laundry? — Not at present. 

20049. Do you think the. programme is too crowded? 
— It is too crowded. 

20050. What is the effect of that on the education 
of the pupils? — When pupils are promoted to 6th 
and 7th standards instead of confining them to ordi- 
nary subjects, more time should, be given to advanced 
mathematics. 

20051.' Would the boys and girls attending ‘ your 
school be better or worse educated if their education 
was more concentrated than it is at present? — Thej 
would be better educated. 

20052. Would they be better equipped for the battle 
of life afterwaids? — They would. 
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20053. Even if they wore going to work with the 

snade 0 I am sure they would. Of course you won t 

have anyone in 7th or 8th standards that will go to 
work with the spade. . .. . 

20054. Would you be m favour of examination oi 
your pupils or a system of inspection ?— I prefer an 

examination. _ ,, 

20055. What did Mr. Welply give you?— Mr. 
Welply did not examine any. 

20056. Well, Mr. Yates ?— Examination generally, 
but mv last examination was only inspection when I 
got that report “good.” Mr. Yates always examined. 

6 20057. They test by examination, and you require 
according to the rules of the Commissioners to pre- 
Dare for inspection. Don’t the Commissioners ex- 
pect inspection in schools and not examination?— 

20058. And, therefore, you have to prepare for in- 
spection whilst at the same time you are subjected 
to examination?— Yes, I had an examination always 
up to September, 1912, when Mr. Mahon inspected. 

20059. The Bishop op Ross.— We were told here 
t] lB t Mr. Brown and Mr. M'Enery only inspected?— 
Well, I have not any knowledge of Mr. M'Enery, 
and I had only Mr. Brown once. This is the only 
tiling of Mr. Brown’s in my observation book : — 
“ This school is very well conducted, and intelli- 
gently taught by the principal. The tone and order 
are excellent.” • » 

20060. Did he examine on that occasion < — ne 
examined in geography as far as I remember. 

20061. But not in detail as Mr. Yates was in the 
habit of doing?— No; and I had Mr. Yates there for 
five or six years afterwards, and he always examined. 

20062. Mr. Henly.— Do you think the teachers 
should get notice of the examination or inspection, 
and should each school have its own school year as 
formerly?— It would be a very good tiling. 

20063. I am asking you your opinion ?— W ell, it 
would be a very good thing for each to have its own 

S ° 20064. And what would be the advantages of get- 
ting notice to the extent of one week ?— One advan- 
is that you could inform all the children of the 


inspector’s visit and therefore be moio likely to have 
them present. 

20065. And would it tend to stimulate the attend- 
ance of the pupils? — Yes, and the parents also. 

20066. You think it would be desirable to have the 
manager present? — I don’t know that it .would be 
any good, but the teachers would not object to it 
anyway. 

20067. And what would be the advantage of hav- 
ing the manager present — supposing you had an un- 
reasonable inspector, would it be an advantage to 
have the manager present? — It would, because a 
manager’s presence might tend to make the inspector 
more reasonable. 

20068. Do you think it would be desirable in the 
case of Mr. Welply? — I had only one incidental visit 
from Mr. Welply and cannot say much of his method 
of examination. 

20069. Have you noticed any change in Mr. Yates’ 
standard since Mr. Welply appeared on the scene ?— 
He has become far more strict, but Mr. Yates' man- 
ner never changed,, and he is most nice to teachers. 

20070. To what do you attribute the change?— I 
think we might attribute it to Mr. Welply. 

20071. I understood you to say that teachers of 
the circuit’ are positively discontented? — They are. 

20072. For what cause?— The only cause is that a 
lot of the reports -have been lowered. . 

20073. Have they anything else to complain of ?— 
That I could not say. They have lost financially 
over the matter. Their standard has been pulled 

20074. Did you lose financially? — Well, I did in 
this way. My increment was delayed for thirteen 
months and my promotion delayed. 

20075. The Bishop op Ross.— Did it date back r— 
Yes, it dated back; but I cannot get special promo- 
tion now to first grade which I would be entitled to 
in 1915, were it not for lowering of merit marks of 
school in 1910 and 1911. 

20076. The Chairman. — And you cannot get it 
now ? — I could not be promoted to first grade until 
1918, were my school to keep up to its former high 
standard. 


FORTY-THIRD DAY. — TUESDAY, JULY 29th, 1913. 

At 23, Kildarc-slrcet, Dublin. 

Present : Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman) ; The Most Rev. Denis Kelly, 

Bishop of Ross ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d. ; Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneaoe 
E. B Harrison, b.a. ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter McMdrrouoh Kavanaoh, d.l. ; 

Mr. Tiiomas Michael Kettle, b.l. ; and 

Mi- Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 


Mr. T. Keegan, Principal, Rosegreeu 

20077. The Chairman.— How long have you been 
principal of Rosegreen National School? I have been 
principal of that school since 1884. 

20078. And was that your first school?— No; I was 
principal of a school called Cloughbrack, in the County 

' 20079. For how many years? — Three years and three 
months. , , 

20080. And before that?— I was a member of the 
special class in Marlborough Street, and I was a mem- 
ber of the general class previously; two years previous 
to that I was a pupil teacher in a model school, am 
three years before that I was a monitor iu a school 
called Drumadam, in the County of Leitrim. 

20081. And you have been 35 years in the service of 
the Board, I understand, or something like that.— 


National School, Clonmel, examined. 

Yes; the number of years would amount to 39 at 

P1 2CK)82. Then you have been in the service of the 
Board for over 35 years ? — I have been 39. I obtained 
by examination the highest class under the Board, 
with special certificates in mechanics, magnetism and 
electricity, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, agri- 
cultural chemistry; Science and Art certificates in 
advanced mathematics, magnetism and electricity. 
I am also qualified to teach tonic-sol fa, school garden- 
ing, nature study, drill, etc. ‘ , , , 

20083. Now, you come to tell us a good, deal about 
tho origin of this trouble in the Clonmel Circuit? — 
Yes, sir. ... , 

20084. And not so much about your own particular 
case?— Not so much; but in my capacity of Secretary 
to the County Tipperary Teachers’ Association. 

5 * 
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Mr. T. Keegan examined. 


[ Continued . 


20085. I see you were secretary to that body that 
sent in the memorial to the National Education Com- 
missioners ? — Yes. 

20080. You acted as their secretary? — Yes. 

• -20087. The letter to the Commissioners of National 
Education is in the blue book? — Yes. 

20088. Then you have something to say about dis- 
content amougst the teachers in District 18? — Yes. 1 
have been in the district 30 years, and down to 1909 
have not known any general or serious discontent with 
inspectors, although there was grave discontent with 
the systems. No inspector for 25 years prior to 1909 
left Clonmel without a complimentary resolution passed 
by the teachers on his departure, and an equally com- 
plimentary reply from the inspector. When Mr. Welply 
took charge in 1909 these happy relations ended. Dis- 
content was smouldering for some time; and when a 
teacher, who felt deeply wronged, appealed to the Co. 
Association for protection, other cases rapidly followed. 
Hence the memorial of June* 1911, which is m page 203 
of the Appendix to your Blue Book. 

20089. Then you have something to say about Mr. 
Hynes? — Mr. H vnes severely criticises teachers for 
holding, back complaints so long, and for acting in 
concert. No teacher, knowing Mr. Welply, would be 
Qourageous, or perhaps foolhardy enough to act other- 
wise. In fact some of the worst cases of oppression 
never became public through fear, or were sent in and 
afterwards withdrawn, as can be proved. 

20090. Do you know, that of your knowledge? — 
Certainly. 

• 20091. You know that men who had serious griev- 
ances would not sign your memorial? — Yes. 

20092. Mr. Hynes inspected 13 selected schools (he 
has given the names, which, are in our appendix), and 
you say only six. of those schools were in the memorial. 
He raised the mark of four of them equal to 66 per- 
cent., yet neither he nor the Board could conclude that 
the senior inspectors were severe or unjust. That is 
what you say in your .precis? — As a matter of fact 
there were 14 of those schools instead of 13. Then, I 
say,, why were not 14 “ memorial ” schools inspected, 
and why were schools inspected where there was no 
complaint? Again Mr. Welply says he knows that a 
deputation of teachers waited on whole body of parish 
priests on Retreat at Thurles, to induce them to take 
part in charges against him, and that no manager 
could be induced to join the teachers (p. 214, Inquiry 
Appendix). The story about the deputation is abso- 
lutely groundless ; no such deputation could be' thought 
of during Retreat. But it is a fact that the Cashel 
Branch of the Munster Managers unanimously re- 

nested the Board to inquii-e into Mr. Welply’s con- 

uct. He also states that advice tendered to 
the teachers is persistently disregarded, and that 
their resisting power to the permeation of new 
ideas _ is wonderful (77th Report, Commissioners 
of National Education). I have never known 
an organiser’s class in ' Tippdravy that was not 
well attended. I have known even married women 
teachers to travel 24 miles night after night in mid- 
winter to attend Tonic- Solfa classes in Clonmel, and 
elderly teachers to brave the elements and ridicule iu 
their efforts to learn singing and drill. So of other 
subjects. 

20093. How could they do that? — They have done 
that. My wife has done it, and so did I. 

'20094. By train? — By car. 

20095. They have gone 12 miles there aud 12 miles 
back?— Yes; in mid-winter. The class terminated a 
'couple of days before Christmas. ' • 

200^)6. And Mrs. Keegan did that? — Mrs. Keegan 
did that night after night, and so did other married 
lady teachers. • • ' 

1 20097. In' . mid-wiu ter?— Yes, to attend this Sol-fa 
class' in Clonmel. Mr. Welply, iu support of his con- 
tention as' to tli'e backwardness of district 18, quotes 
five inspectors against Mr. Brown and Mr. M’Enery at 
pag6s 214 and 200 in the Appendix to your Blue Book. 
Now, the average' service of these five inspectors in 
1911 was two years, while the average service of the 
two inspectors I have named was 24 years. The 
methods by which the two sets got into the service 
are different. Those two • gentlemen got : in 


by open competition, but the others did not get in bv 
open competition. 

20098. And do you find fault with the present system 
of appointing inspectors? — Yes; 1 think the teachers 
would look up a great deal more to the inspectors who 
won their position by open competition than to in- 
spectors appointed under the present system. 

20099. Mr. Coffey. — Who won their position by 
votes? — Yes. 

20100. How do they get in chiefly now?— The pre- 
sent inspectors ? 

20101. Yes?— Well, the opinion is current that they 
get in very much by influence. 

20102. 'frith the Commissioners? — With the Com- 
missioners, and competition would remove that idea 

20103. The Bishop of Ross. — Do you regard the sys- 
■ tern of open competition as a good method of selecting 
inspectors; that is, competition in literary subjects in 
a Civil Service Examination, such us occurred in the 
old times? — I believe it is a hotter system than the 
present one. 

20104. What about training and experience in con. 
nection with National Education ? Earlier still those 
who succeeded in getting in by votes, very often 
who had no connection even ns hoys with a National 
school, they were brought up iu a different atmosphere 
and they had no idea of the standax-d of education 
which might be required for National school boys and 
girls? — Yes. 

20105. Was not that a difficulty? — Of course, it was. 

20106. Aud don’t you hold strongly by the fact that 
the inspectors should have some training or some ex- 
perience in teaching? — Yes. 

20107. The Chairman. — You would require an inspec- 
tor to have been a teacher in some kind of school? — 
Yes, I think that should be one of the coixditions. 

20108. The Bishop of Ross. — In the present mode of 
selection, we are informed that the Commissioners take 
very much into account the fact that those men have 
had some expei-ience in teaching, other in pi-imary 
schools, or in secondary schools, and that that ele- 
ment weighs very much with them? — But that clement 
weighed, my Lord, under the old system also. 

How could it weigli by open competition uxxder the 
Civil Service? * 

The Chairman. — At any rate, in England ancl Scot- 
land they have abandoned the system of examination, 
if thev ever had it. 

20109. Mr. Hent.y.— U nder the old system, Mr. 
Keegan, did,n’t you know of a number of inspectors who 
had been teachers? — Yes. 

20110. Greer?— Yes. 

. 20111. Molloy?— Yes. 

20112. O'Riordan? — Quite right. 

20113. And aud number of others? — Yes, and a num- 
ber of others; Mr. Leliane, for instance. 

20114. Those came from the ranks of the. National 
teachers? — Yes, and under the system that was in 
operation then a large number of teachers of the highest 
ability aud long and varied experience won their way 
to the inspectorate. I might add that among the in- 
spectors we have at the present time, Messrs. Fitz- 
Gerald, Coyne, McGlade, Little, were National 
teachers. 

20115. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You made the mis- 
take of considering the system under which inspectors 
were previously appointed as that of open competition. 
Now there is open competition and there is limited 
competition, and there is the question of special quali- 
fication of those that are appointed. In some of. the 
systems no person is appointed who lias not, as a pre- 
liminary, those qualifications which would be specially 
required in liis profession. In other cases, such' -as the 
Indian Civil Service, men are appointed by open com- 
petitio'i'i, and they are required to qualify after- ■ 
wards, aud they get two years in order to qualify. 
Taking these things' into consideration, would you ap- 
prove of open competition? — Tukiug care that the sub- 
jects should he such as would he suitable. 

29116. And. that the. qualification for teaching should 
be acquired afterwards?— I prefer to have that acquired 
before, and in a National school. 

Sir ; Hiram Wilkinson. — Then that- necessitates a 
limited competition. 
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20117- The Chairman. — Then you refer to Father 
Pembroke’s opinion? — Yes. When the discovery was 
made by Mr. Welply as to the backwarness of the Tip- 
perary "schools, Father Pembroke’s opinion was asked. 
He was then seven years President of Rockwell College, 
about the best secondary school in Ireland. He had 
been exnmiuiug boys from all Ireland these seven 
years. He affirms that the education received in the 
primary schools of district 18 “is the best of its kind." 
In what field of activity was Tipperary ever behind 
the rest of Ireland? And why should Tipperary 
schools be backward. It had oven got the name of 
“premier.” But according to Mr. Welply that was 
all fiction, so far as elementary education goes. Thirty- 
five per cent, of " v.g.’s ” and “ excellents ” has been 
pulled down to 17 per cent. Now “ none so poor to 
do it reverence.” The County Executive Committee 
has come in for severe criticism as fomenters of strife, 
conspirators, alarmists, etc. A perusal of my letter 
(p. 216, Inquiry Appendix), will show the injustice of 
the criticism ; also whether it was wise or otherwise for 
the Board to reject our advice and overtures for peace. 
I may now add that were it not for the restraining in- 
fluence of the County Executive, and the belief of the 
teachers in its power to get redress, there was grave 
reason to apprehend that it is not before the present 
tribunal the case of some aggrieved teacher would have 
been tried. 

20118. Where would they have carried the matter — 
to the Law Courts? — I am afraid there might have 
been personal violence. One of the inspectors, quoted 
by Mr. Welply in his report, visited Rosegreen School 
on the 27th of July, 1909. On arrival he asked what 
was the last merit mark, which was “ v.g.” He 
looked round the school and promptly said : “I may 
tell you I would not give you “ v.g.,” and he gave me 
a lecture on how to teach orthography. 

20119-21. — Mr. Coffey. — How long was he in the 
school ? — Probably' about five minutes, by the time he 
had his coat removed and sat behind my rostrum. I had 
then 35 year's’ service, having served an apprenticeship 
of 7 years, ending with special class in Marlborough 
Street College, the highest training given by the Board, 
while this inspector had five months’ service. The 
senior inspector visited on the 26th of September, 1910. 
I hold his report, and' my reply appears on page 208 
of the Appendix to your Blue Book. 

20122. The Chairman. — You say Mr. Welply visited 
from 9.25 to 10.55 and reported to the Board? — Yes; 
he reported (1) that the principal had no preparation 
for work for tire day; (2) that he did not send in his 
time-table or list of books; (3) that the assistant copied 
her notes from the “Irish School Weekly”; (4) that 
at desk arithmetic the principal went round just look- 
ing over the shoulders, of individuals ; (5) that drawing 
is .from “ middling "to “ fair (6) that there is little 
evidence of taste externally. 

20123. You take up these points one by one and 
reply to them? — Yes,! in Vol. I., Appendix IX. The 
second visit occurred on the 4th April, 1911. The 
memorial was then under way for some months. Mr. 
Welply made it too plain that the visit was a purely 
punitive one. 

20124. The Chairman. — You mean that the agitation 
was progressing at the time? — Yes. 

20125. The Bishop op Ross. — When was the memo- 
rial sent to the Board, because there is no date on it 
as far as I know? — It was sent in June, 1911. 

20126. The Chairman. — The inspector’s second visit 
took place on the 4th of April, 1911? — Yes. 

20127. And the memorial had not been presented 
then? — It had not been presented, but it had been 
prepared. The agitation dated from the previous 
December, from the County Meeting in Thurles the 
previous December. 

20128. And. the point is that Mr. Welply came in 
under the influence of that feeling?— Ye, s, Mr, Welply 
made it too. plain the the visit was a purely punitive 
■one. He rebuked, accused and threatened me. He 
then had me reprimanded for neglect of duty, sneering, 
and impertinence. 


20129. When did that reprimand reach you? — It 
reached me on the 19th of May, 1911. 

20130. The Bishop op Ross. — That was still before 
the memorial went iu? — Yes. 

20131. The Chairman. — Read that reprimand? — 
“Office of National Education, Dublin, 19th May, 
1911. Rev. Sir, — I am directed by the Commissioners 
of National Education to inform you that the senior 
inspector reports that on the occasion of his visit 
to the above-named school on the 4th ult. he found the 
teacher, Mr. T. Keegan, standing with a draft at the 
far end of the room, and engaged in reading some 
document. The draft iu question should have been 
receiving a reading lesson from Mr. Keegan at the 
time. Mr. Keegan explained that the document re- 
ferred to was a pupil’s exercise in composition, which 
he was engaged in correcting whilst he heard the 
pupils of the draft read. The inspector states that in 
pointing out to the teacher that efficient instruction 
in the reading lesson could not be given in such cir- 
cumstances, the teacher maintained that he had a 
perfect right to teach in this way. The inspector 
adds that the teacher’s manner was sneering and im- 
pertinent. I am to request that you will be so good as 
to reprimand him for his neglect of the reading lesson, 
and for his unbecoming attitude towards the inspector 
on the occasion referred to. I am, Rev. Sir, Your 
obedient Servant, W. J. Dilwokth, Secretary. To 
Very Rev. Dean Kinane, P.P., V.G., Cashel.” In 
correspondence which followed he supplemented his 
charge by stating that civility on his part was met by 
11 rude aggressiveness” on mine. After nine months’ 
correspondence, and an investigation by the chief in- 
spector, the reprimand had to be withdrawn. This is 
the letter I wrote to the manager : — 

“ Rosegreen N.S. (18/11605), 

“ Clonmel, 10th June, 1911. 

“ Rev. Sir, — Respecting the charges made against 
me by Mr. Welply, S.I., as contained in the Board’s 
letter of 19th ult., and for which you are asked to 
reprimand me, I beg to submit the following reply, 
which I request that you will kindly forward to the 
Board . 

“ I respectfully deny that there is any foundation 
for the charge that I neglected a reading lesson. 
Here are facts. I follow the bipartite system by 
Mr. Welply 's directions. One draft was reading on 
the floor, the other writing composition in the desks. 
The reading and explanation were over before 
Mr. Welply arrived. During the few minutes of 
the reading time which remained, the draft was, 
under my directions, studying a certain part of the 
subject matter, while I, still in my place before the 
class, corrected the composition of one pupil — an 
eighth standard boy — who had finished before the 
others. This occupied about two. or three. minutes, 

• and that is the sum and substance of the ‘neglect’ 
for which I am punished by a reprimand. I did 
not ‘hear’ the reading while correcting the exercise, 
and never said that I did. I have before me the 
last five general reports on this school by four 
different inspectors. At these inspections the reading 
was thoroughly tested, and not one word of fault 
with the subject occurs in the five reports. Surely, 
in face of these facts, the Board will not allow the 
reprimand for neglect to stand. I disclaim ail 
intention of having been disrespectful to Mr. Welply, 
and am not even remotely conscious of anything in 
my demeanour that justified him in. preferring against 
me . the odious charges of being ‘ sneering, and 
impertinent ’ in my manner; odious charges to prefer 
against any respectable man, but particularly odious 
and damaging in case of a teacher whose highest 
duty is the inculeatiou of morals and manners, and 
if his own manners are grossly offensive, how can 
lie teach good manners to others? Important as I 
regard the subject of' reading, I had rather it were 
said of me that I turned out a pupil a mannerly 
..illiterate. rather than a boorish elocutionist. I now 
beg to state what really oceurred. during Mi-. Welply ’s 
" visit on , 4/4/il, The visit, which was exactly 
, of ten ihirjutes’ duration, was truly a ‘surprise,’., Que 
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for bp managed to be standing behind my rostrum 
before I knew he was in school. He then called 
the Roll, and counted the pupils, and announced 
that more were marked than were actually present. 
He counted a second time and, with my assistance, 
found the number correct. He then strode down to 
my draft, and the following occurred in the presence 
of the pupils. He first accused me of reading a 
'document' when he entered the school. I instantly 
showed him the ‘document,’ which was a pupil’s 
essay. He then rebuked me for having my hat on. 

I had good reason for wearing my hat on the 
occasion, but I instantly removed it when aware of 
his presence, which was more than a famous school- 
master thought he ought to do, in the presence of 
his boys, even before his sovereign. He next told 
me that I could not hear a reading lesson and correct 
a composition at the same time. I said that ‘ I 
thought I had a perfect right to do as I had been 

doing, namely .’ X was about to explain, as in 

par. 'I, when he interrupted, and in angry and 
contemptuous tones retorted, ‘ the Commissioners 
will judge as to that; I'll report you.” And after 
thus humiliating me before my pupils, and under- 
mining my authority over them, he now has me 
further punished by a reprimand. It is not for me 
to pass judgment on my own manners. I leave that 
to others. 1 only say that during my 37 years in 
the Board’s service the slightest exception had never 
hitherto been taken to my conduct and manners by 
any officer of the Board. Indeed, I have had the 
best reasons for believing that I bad been fortunate 
enough in securing the good opinion of my superiors 
in that respect. I may be pardoned for giving one 
instance. I was one of the twelve students recalled to 
the Board’s College for a course of special training ; 
a distinction awarded to no student whose conduct 
and manners were not known after a year’s close 
observation to be above reproach; for the special 
class men were supposed to be models to the students 
over whom they were placed. That is 30 years 
ago, and it is repugnant and painful to me to refer 
to such matters, even in self-defence. You, as my 
Manager and Pastor, know me intimately for four and 
twenty years. The senior inspector has had an oppor- 
tunity of observing me for less than two hours all 
told. I now appeal to you to state whether, in your 
judgment, the odious and damaging charges made 
against my manners apply, and, if not, that you 
will demand on my behalf to have them (as weli as 
the charge of neglect), immediately withdrawn. — I 
am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ T. Keegan. 

“ Very Rev. Dean Kinane, etc.” 

No copy of manager’s letter was made, but the letter 
was of a most complimentary character as regards the 
teacher. 

20132. Mr. Coffey. — Did Mr. Welply threaten to 
report you in tones loud enough to be heard by your 
pupils? — Oh, decidedly. Here is the reply from Mr. 
Dil worth to the manager : — 

"Office of National Education, 

"Dublin, IBih September, 1911. 

“ Rev. Sir, — With reference to your letter of the 
12th June, 1911, and enclosure, respecting the report 
of the Senior Inspector, Mr. Welply, on his visit to 
the above-named school on the 4th April, 1911, I am 
directed by the Commissioners of National Education 
to inform you, that having brought under the notice 
of Mr. Welply the statements in the letter, dated 
lllth June, 1911, of the principal teacher, Mr. T. 
Keegan, they have received a communication from 
Mr. Welply, in which he denies that he rebuked Mr. 
Keegan at the inspection of the 4th April, 1911, or 
spoke harshly to him in the presence of his pupils. 
The inspector maintains that the conversation he had 
with the teacher was marked with civility, and that 
he was met by rude aggressiveness on the teacher’s 
part, and adds that the pupils may have heard what 


the teacher said, as he spoke in a loud tone. In the 
circumstances the Commissioners see no reason for 
modifying the action taken by them in the- ease.— 

I am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 

” W. J. Dimvorth, Secretary. 

“To Very Rev. Dean Kinane, P.P., V.G., Cashel.” 

On getting this letter I wrote to the manager as 
follows : — 

Rosegisekn N.S., 

"Clonmel, lii'h October, 1911. 

“ Rev. Sir, — I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
Board’s letter of 13th ult., ro charge made against 
me by Mr. Welply S.I., and your and my replies 
thereto. 

“ Notwithstanding the facts and circumstances 
stated in my reply, your testimony, who have known 
me so intimately for 24 years, and the extreme 
improbability of supposing that any sane teacher 
would act towards his senior inspector as Mr. Welply 
states that I acted , I regret to find that the Board 
persists in punishing me on the uncorroborated 
evidence of an official who showed such bitter hostility 
towards me, and treated me in the shocking manner 
detailed in my letter of 10th June last, when ho 
falsely accused me of neglect of a reading 
lesson, I replied that ‘ I thought I had a perfect 

right to do as I had been doing, namely ,’ 

he flushed with anger ancl interrupted with 
the contemptuous and ominous threat — ‘ The 

Commissioners will judge as to that; I’ll 
report you.’ The threat-, I find, was not an idle one. 
I now respectfully ask the Board is a teacher supposed 
to be so mean-spirited and slavish as to remain dumb 
when lie knows lie is falsely accused of neglecting bis 
pupils’ interests, and that in their presence? Had 
Mr. Welply .not interrupted I could have easily 
proved to him then, as 1 can still prove, that the 
lesson had been taught before he arrived, and that 
during the two or three minutes of the time which 
remained the draft had been, under my directions, 
studying part of the text, while I, still in my place 
before the class, corrected the essay of one pupil. 
To punish a teacher for neglect of reading, in these 
circumstances, and in face of the fact that at the 
last five inspections of this school by four different 
inspectors, not a single word of fault is found with 
the subject, is so astounding as to inevitably lead 
to the belief that there is a mistake or miscarriage 
somewhere. Had I been absolutely idle for those 
two or throe minutes I don’t believe that any 
employers in the world would punish, for such a 
trifle, an employe w’ith service such as mine. But 
I again assert, and am prepared to prove on oath, 
and have several witnesses to prove that there was 
no neglect whatever. The indirect charge of 
falsification of accounts was proved on the spot to 
be groundless; so was the cliurgo about reading a 
‘document’ (evidently moaning something uncon- 
nected with school work); so can the charge of 
neglect. These are all matters of fact. Maimers 
are, to some extent, a matter of opinion. Therefore, 
while Mr. Welply, in his reply, ignores ail reference 
to the facts, he improves the occasion as to the 
opinions, and adds to the odious charges of sneering, 
and impertinence which he made against my 
manners, the reckless one of rude aggressiveness. 1 
again respectfully ask will the Board persist m 
punishing me on the mere statement of the Senior 
Inspector as to my manners, notwithstanding my 
manager’s testimony, my 37 years’ record, and the 
extreme improbability of the charge? Mr. Welply 
states that the children may have heard _ what the - 
teacher said. I beg to add that they certainly heava 
what the Senior Inspector said. And if the Commis- 
sioners are not yet convinced that they have punished 
me on false charges, I request that an inquiry j> 
held on the spot, where the whole truth can he 
ascertained by the examination of witnesses.— I am. 
Rev. Sir, your obedient servnut, 

“ T. Kbegan. 

“ Very Rev. Dean Kinane, etc.” 
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The manager forwarded my letter to the Board, with si 
one of his own, of which no copy was kept, and he p 
received the following reply 

••Office of National Eddoation, s 

“ Dublin, 22nd December, 1911. ^ 

“ Rev. Sm, — With reference to your letter o£ the r 
14th October, 1911, and to previous correspondence t 
on the subject of the Senior Inspector’s report of his r 
visit to the above-named school on the 4th April, ( 
1911. 1 am directed by the Commissioners of National ] 
Education to inform you, that having considered your g 
representations, and those of the principal teacher, j 
Mi'.-T. Keegan, in connection with a special report * 
furnished by the Chief Inspector, they have decided < 
that the reprimand conveyed to Mr. Keegan in the < 
official letter of the 19th May, 1911, be withdrawn.— _ , 
I am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, • 

“ W. J. Dilwouth, Secretary. , 

“ To Very Rev. Dean Kinane, P.P., V.G., Cashel.” 

20133- Mr. Coffey. — That reprimand would stand in 
the ease of a teacher who had not the courage to persist 
in his denial of the charge?— Yes, and if the manager 
had not such confidence in me the reprimand would 
never have been withdrawn. 

20134. The Chairman. — It seems that you owe it 
principally to the influence of the Dean and the 
weight of his character?— Yes ; after nine months 
correspondence and an investigation by the chief 
Inspector, the reprimand had to be withdrawn. Under 
the old system I had several consecutive years of 
“thoroughly efficient” service, and “good” and “very 
good” under the new system. I got “very good 
reports from Messrs. Bannon, Brown and Hennery. 
“Very good” was essential for my increment in 1910, 
and 'also for the appointment of my son as pupil 
teacher. My wife is assistant. We had thus double 
incentive to get “very good” in 1910. It meant £10 
a vuau to me and position at £27 to my son. Needless 
to' sav we worked all we knew how. I got the highest 
•class and training under the Board, and my wife was 
•equally well trained. We attended every organiser s 
class within a radius of 11 miles, and our efficiency was 
in no way impaired. Mr. Fitzpatrick inspected heie (for 
the first time) on a cold, wet, miserable day, 31st 
•of January, 1910, with 39 present out of 68. borne of 
those present came only when farm work wasslac , 
or could not be done, and all were wet and cold, in 
these circumstances Mr. Fitzpatrick reduced the mark 
to “good,” destroying my son’s and my chances at 
one blow. He knew the .state of the case, for I told 
him. It may be said— why not appeal ? ' Why should 
1, knowing that the appeal would be tried by the 
senior inspector, whose influence I believed to be really 
responsible for the injustice. Other inspectors followed 
in 1911 and 1912. Their reports, as will be seen, aie 
virtually “very good," though not technically so (and 
these reports too are contradictory). The cup ha3 thus 
been applied to my lips and snatched away. 

20135. The Chairman. —Now, will you give me those 
•reports that you have?— (Witness hands reports to 
•Chairman.) , „„ , . ,, 

20186. I find Mr. Bannon, on the 23rd of May, 1904, 
gave vou “very good,” and wrote — “ This school is 
successfully conducted. Sound and intelligent wor 
has been done in all branches. Reading is intelligent 
and distinct, but is capable of improvement as regards 
expression. Freehand drawing and grammatical 
analysis require additional attention. The woodwork of 
the school needs painting.” Then Mr. McEnery, o 
the 8th of March, 1909, gives the mark very good, 
and says— “The teaching generally 1S , skilful and 
effective, and the merit mart of the school may be 
entered as “very good.” Grammar, h°w®ver, should 
be better understood, and it is desirable that the 
•occupations for infants be more yaned. Very good 
order and discipline . are maintained. I hen on t 

'31st of January, 1910, there was the first reduction <* 

20137. Mr. Fitzpatrick gave the mark “good,” and 
•said— “A fairly earnest tone of work prevails m this 


school, and on the whole good progress is made. The 
pupils are somewhat backward in grammar and mental 
arithmetic. They also require much practice in 
speaking at the various oral lessons, so as to acquire 
some readiness and confidence. The written work is 
good.” On the 20th of March, 1911, Mr. Little gave 
the mark “good,” and wrote — “ There are some very 
praiseworthy points in the teaching of this school, and 
the proficiency on the whole is creditable. Marking 
and correction of written exercises could and should 
be improved. Slating and woodwork need repair. 
Floors arc not clean. Playground requires to be « 
gravelled in one part. There are omissions in registers.” 
Here is an extract from the observation book, dated 
20th April, 1911 (the same inspection) — “Glad to see 
some gardening is being done and that nature study is 
cultivated. The localisation of history is a very 
practical step , and will impart a special interest to the 
' subject — Robert J. Little.” Then Mr. P. J. FitzGerald, 
on the 7th of February, 1912, gave the mark “good,” 
and wrote — “ This school is efficiently conducted. The 
teachers make careful preparation, and their methods 
are calculated to develop intelligence. The school falls 
little short of ‘very good,’ with improvement in history, 
arithmetic and geography it would merit the higher 
mark. The gable needs cementing. Some gravel is 
required in yard. A small drain is also required. 
Those are the reports you wish to put before, us?— Yes. 

20138. The Bishop of Ross.— Have you something 
more to say? — Yes, with regard to the inspection at 
which my mark was reduced. Mr. Fitzpatrick, as I 
have said, came on a cold, wet, miserable day and he 
examiued. That was his first visit to the school, and 
the inspection lasted for about an hour and 
a half, but as he left no record of it in the 
observation book, so I cannot be exact as to the time, 
but it was, I believe, an horn- and a half. For an hour 
of that time he had the senior draft in the school 
engaged in an examination in mental arithmetic and 
grammatical analysis. They were standing for all that 
time, and it is obvious to anybody who understands 
the strain on children who are being examined in 
mental arithmetic and grammatical analysis, that it was 
nob fair to keep them standing so long, and the con- 
sequence was that the children were fagged out, and 
were not able to answer. It was on the strength of 
that examination that my merit mark was pulled 

20139. And he confined himself principally to that 
one class?— To the one class. He just moved about 
the school and looked at the other classes for the 
balance of the time, and he looked over a few exercise 
books. 

20140. The Chairman.— And that reduction cost you 
your increment?— Yes, and loss of m,y son’s appoint- 
ment as pupil teacher in the school. He was an inter- 
mediate student, and had been four years in Rockwell 
College previously. ... 

20141. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You say it cost you 
your increment. How much? — £10 a year 

20142. And. you have not since had it restored? — Fo, 

5 the mark has not been restored since. 

20143. And you lost the assistance of a pupil teacher? 

1 —Yes, a son of mine. He was a candidate pupiL 
» teacher, and it is necessary to have “very good” in 
order to have a pupil teacher appointed m the school, 

’ and, of course, he could not be appointed when the 
5 mark was not “very good.” 

c 20144. And he has not been appointed?— He has not 
been appointed. . , 

5 20145. So that you lost his assistance?— Yes, ana 

1 the school suffered by having a boy like that rejected. 

1 20146. And have you had no further communication 

) at all with regard to your increment?— None. 

, 20147 What was the date of the lowering of the 

mark that you refer to?— The 21st of January, 1910. 

1 20148. And then what was the next occasion ?— The 

e next occasion was the following year, m labruary, 
l 1911 when I got only “good” from Mr. Little ; but 
p as you will see there in the reports. , . 

_ 20149. Mr. Coffey.— Who was the inspector m 

1900?— Mr. McEnery. 

d 20150. And he gave you “very good ?— He gave me 
s “very good.” 
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20151. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — 'L' heu you had Mr. 
FitzGerald in 1912? — Mr. FitzGerald followed in 1912, 
and his mark is only “good,” but the body of the report 
is equivalent to “very good.” 

20152. The Chairman. — H e says a very little more 
would have sufficed to give th© higher mark? — Yes, to 
give the higher mark “very good.” 

20163. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — A nd you have not 
had an inspection since ? — I had an inspection during 
the present year, but I do not know the result officially 
yet; .1 have not got the minute. 

20154. How long ago was that inspection? — It was 
on the 6th of May last. 

20155. By whom? — But another Mr. FitzGerald; but 
I believe th© mark is only “good 11 -; in fact, h© told 
me that he would only give “good.” 

20156. Mr. Henly. — A nd you have not got the minute 
from the 6th of May up to this? — No. 

20157. You" told me that an inspector who visited 
you -a short time ago made some suggestions about the 
teaching of orthography? — Yes, he did. 

20158. What were they? — Well, he happened to com© 
on the mis-spelling of a word in a girl’s exercise book. 
The word was “accommodation,” and the mistake was 
duly corrected by me in the way we were previously 
taught to correct those exercises. She wrote the word 
“ accommodation ” properly three times, and he said 
that was not the right way to correct such an 
error. And I asked him what was the proper way to 
correct it, and he said she should, instead of writing 
the word correctly three times, have written this : — “ I 
wrote ‘accommodation’ with one m, whilst I should 
have written ‘accommodation with two m’s,’ and that 
all exercises should have been corrected in the same 
fashion. 

20159. And what would he have said if you had a 
number of errors? — As a matter of fact, she was a 
good speller, and the next to her, a very bad speller, 
had nine errors, and if she adopted the same method 
of correction she would waste, I suppose, two or three 
pages in the exercise book. 

20160-2. And that was the only suggestion you got 
from the inspector? — That; was the only suggestion I 
got. 

20163. Mr. Henly. — Y ou were getting “very good" 
until Mr. Welply appeared in. the circuit, and then the 
mark was lowered? — The mark was lowered. 

20164. Was your school, in your opinion, fully up 
to the standard at which it was when it was visited 
by previous inspectors?— I honestly believe that it was 
much .higher, for this reason, that the attendance 
increased, and I had a better class of pupils, and 
naturally the idea of getting my son appointed pupil 
teacher made me put forth all my energies — both my 
wife and myself. 

20165. Was “very good’’ necessary? — It was then. 

20166. The Chairman. — W hat grade are you in? — I 
am what is called an intergrade. 

20167. Between the second and second'd first?— Yes. 

20168. The Bishop op Ross.— What are your average 
numbers in the school ?— Over sixty, my lord. 

20169. Mr. Henly. — T he reading of local history 
appears to have been recommended in one of your 
-reports? — Yes. 

20170. And the succeeding inspector writes that the 
reading of history needs to be improved?— Yes : and 
I taught exactly on .the same lines the second year as 
I did on the first. 

20171. And were the boys as proficient? — I think 
more so, because, as I: have already remarked, I had a 
better class of boys. . ' 

20172. Do you think is. it right to administer a 
reprimand without any inquiry or reference to the 
teacher, for a fault such as that attributed to you by 
Mr. Welply? — I don’t think it is right. 

20173. You- wore not asked for any explanation before 
the reprimand came? — None whatever. 

20174. The Chairman. — O r the manager? — No. 

20175. Mr. Henly. — N o communication in a word 


intervened between the visit of the inspector aud the 
reprimand coming to you? — None whatever 

20176. No inquiry ns to whether he was representing 
the facts as they occurred? — None. 

20177. And then when you pressed the matter on the 
attention of the Commissioners they ultimately with- 
drew the reprimand? — That is so. 

20178. You do not know on what grounds? — I can- 
not say. 

20179. You say they referred the matter again 
apparently to the Inspector? — I had an investigation 
by the Chief Inspector, Mr. Hynes, who found the 
charges absolutely baseless. 

20180. Was that investigation held in presence of 
your manager? — No. 

20181. Who were present? — Nobody but Mr. Hynes 
and myself. 

20182. Were there pupils that heard the conversa- 
tion? — No; the pupils were dismissed. 

20183. And he did not ask their evidence? — I 
mentioned that tlio truth could be ascertained by 
examination of witnesses. “ What witnesses?” said he. 
“The pupils,” said I, “that listened to the whole 
thing.” “Oh," said he, “I won’t examine the pupils.” 

20184. It is stated in one of these documents that 
the pupils could have heard the words? — He states that 
the pupils "may” have heard what the “teacher" 
said, as lie spoke in a loud tone. 

. 20185. Do you think that that is a fair way in which 
to put it? — I think it was not, because it manifestly 
suggests that I was in a temper. 

20186. And the inspector not? — And the inspector 
cool; whereas I maintain that it was the other way 
about. 

20187. When we have such things as this persistent 
lowering of reports, and such treatment of a teacher 
whose record. seems to deserve something very different, 
is it wonderful that grave discontent should prevail’ 
throughout the whole of that circuit? — I should say not, 
because to mv knowledge there are other cases as bad 
as mine. 

20188. The Chairman. — C ases that did not come out? 
— Cases that were' mentioned in the memorial. 

20189. But had you other cases that have not been 
brought out? — We had; they were afraid to come out. 

20190. Mr. Henly.; — T hey were treated as badly?— 
Treated worse if anything, and they had not the courage 
to come out. 

20191. The Bishop of Ross.— Can you identify here 
those schools referred to in the memorial by the letters 
A, B, C, D, etc.?— I can, my lord. 

20192. Those are the schools referred to on page 203. 
Now, what is A? — Mullinahone. The teacher, Mrs. 
Walsh, sent in no paper. 

20193. That was a girls’ school? — Yes. 

20194. B ? — Gortnagowna. 

20195. C? — Rathgormaek. 

20196. D? — Ivillenaule (Mr. 0 ’Gorman). 

10197. E?— Cullen. 

20198. F? — Miss McSweeney, Mardyke. 

20199. G? — Templeiioe. > . 

20200. H? — Monard. 

20201. I? — Slieveardagh Girls'. 

20202. J ?— Moliober. 

20203. I suppose, in your localised history the rains 
of Cashel supply an interesting paper? — Yes. and we 
have other remarkable historic places iii the vicinity. 

20204. Both civil and ecclesiastical? — Yes, and it is 
on those lines that I was teaching. 

20205. Mr. Henly. — Y ou refer to the list of schools 
examined by Mr. Hynes on page 215. You say that 
of those schools examined by Mr. Hynes there were 
only six on the list you submitted to him? — Yes, that 
is so. 

20206. Will you give us the list if you please, as 
we want the number of. those, schools that are in the 
list on page' 215. You say only six were furnished by 
you. _ What were the six? — Cullen, Monard, Mardyke, 
Mullinahone, Mohober, Slievardagh. 

20207. And you say that of those six the report of 
Mr. Hynes raised the mark in four? — Yes. 

20208. And, therefore, in your selected schools the 
mark of Mr. Welply was wrong in the opinion of 
Mr.' Hynes to the extent of 66 per cent,? — Yes, and. 
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furthermore, Mr. Hynes examined some of the schools, 
and he gave no account at all about it. Mr. Hj-nes 
raised the mark in Cullen, Mullinahone, Mohober and 
Slievardagh, and he left the mark as it was in Monard 
and Mardyke. 

26209. And yet those teachers got no redress? — No, 
and we were told by the Commissioners that we had 
no case. 

20210. Dr. Starkie stated to us that a wrong has 
been done to that circuit, and that he will try to 
redress it. Will you tell me how that could be 
redressed? — The only way in which the teachers of 
Tipperary, who have been wronged, can have their 
wrongs redressed, is by restoring the merit marks that 
were given under the previous inspectors, and, of 
course* where monetary loss followed, that loss should 
be made good. 

20211. The Chairman.— How many teachers would 
that process affect — 400? — Oh, no. 

20212. There are about 400 in the district, are there 
no t ? — There are 392 schools in the district, practically 
400 ; but, of course, some of them have no complaint, 
some of them have no grievance. 

20213. The Bishop op Ross— We have had con- 
siderable complaints from the North of Ireland that 
pecuniary obligations fall on the teachers for the 
equipment and upkeep of their schools. Have you had 
any complaint personally to make in that matter? — 

20214. You had to do something?— Yes, my Lord, I 

20215. Will you give us some idea of the amount of 
your obligation? — You will see it in my letter that I 
spent £1 on the school internally and externally, and 
that when Mr. Welply reported that there was no evi- 
dence of taste externally I had previously laid out a 
plot and planted it with shrubs and flowers, of which 
there was a succession for the whole year nearly. Yet 
Mr. Welply told the Board that there was little evi- 
dence -of taste there. The manager having recently 
spent £18 externally. I did not like troubling him 
again, although I wanted to comply with the Board s 
view regarding decoration. The manager was most 
generous. 

20216. Do you think the other teachers in the cir- 
cuit would have spent money in this way? — I think so. 
In all the schools that I know they did pretty much 
the same thing to my knowledge. They fell i n with 
the wish of the Commissioners to have a nice plot out- 
side their school, and that costs money. Shrubs cost 
money, and creepers on the wall and other external 
decorations, in order to meet the official view. 

20217. As a rule, were the repairs in equipment done 
by the managers, did they find the money as a rule 
for these things?— Oh, yes, for the larger tilings m the 
school; but. maps, tablets, and things like that are 
frequently bought by the teachers out of their own 
private purse. 

20218. Do you know any case in which the manager 
told the teacher be was to provide so-and-so, and was 
there any agreement beforehand that they would not 
have to spend money on the school? — No, I am not 
aware of any agreement of that sort. 

20210. Since the grant was made for the heating aud 
cleaning of the schools have things been better amongst 
you? — Decidedly. 

2 0220. Have the managers always found their half of 
the expense? — Well, it comes to this. I will g' v ® Hiy 
own ease. The way I manage about the half is that I 
raise a local subscription, with the concurrence of the 
manager, of course, and the pupils’ parents have no 
objection to it, 

20G21. Does concurrence mean that he takes a part 
and helps you, or merely approves of what you do.. 
Well, I would say he approves of what I do. 

20222. And it is known that you have his approval, 
and are acting under his directions? — I should think so. 

20223. And that is the system generally around your 
district? — Well, so far as I know, my Lord, it is. 

20223a. And there have been no substantial com- 
plaints amongst you, as I understand you, as to the 


outlay of money on the part of teachers on the school? — 
Well, there has been. I thought you were referring to the 
recent grant for heating and cleaning; but otherwise 
I believe the teachers expend money out of their pocket 
the same as I do. I believe it is a general custom in 
our part of the country. 

20224. In ornamental work, such as you described to 
us? — Yes, and necessary things inside, such as maps 
and charts. They find money out of their own pockets 
for those, and sometimes for other equipments, such 
as blackboards. 

20225. Have you noticed any difference in recent 
times in that regard, as against, say, 10, 12, or 15 
years ago? — In what respect? 

20226. Whether the managers are more or less 
generous in reference to the schools at present than 
they were, say, 10 years ago? — Well, speaking for my- 
self, my manager was always generous, and I don’t 
know how it is in the case of other people. In fact, 
all I asked him for that was reasonable he always sub- 
scribed generously. 

20227. Mr. Coffey. — That visit by Mr. Hynes is 
called an investigation by Mr. Hynes? — Yes. 

20228. It was not a formal investigation — he did not 
notify you that he was coming to investigate? — No. 

20229. He dropped into the school when he was in 
the circuit in November, 1911? — Yes, that is the way 
it occurred. 

20230. And was it subsequent to- his visit that the 
reprimand was withdrawn? — Yes, it is stated so in the 
Board’s letter. 

20231. It does not say anything about Mr. Hynes? — 
It does, excuse me; it says that they referred to Mr. 
Hynes. They refer to “A special report furnished by 
the chief inspector.” 

20232. But the fact remains that if you had not 
pressed the matter the reprimand would have remained 
against you? — Oh, yes, it would stand. 

20233. And no communication was made from the 
Board to you in the first instance asking you for 'an 
explanation before the reprimand was sent? — None 
whatever ; the first thing I heard about it was the re- 
primand. I have some suggestions to make of a 
constructive character with reference to inspections, 
but possibly some other people who are coming before 
you will do that. 

20234. The Chairman. — I think your evidence may 
be valuable? — Thank you, Sir Samuel. I have docu- 
mentary evidence for everything I say, and this is the 
letter of Father Pembroke: — 

“ Rockwell College, Cashel, 

November, 24th, 1911. 

“ Having been requested by the National teachers 
of Circuit 18 to give my opinion, as far as it is pos- 
sible for me to form one, of the efficiency of the 
National schools within that circuit, I hasten to do 
so in all justice to the teachers of these schools. 

In the first place it may be asked on what grounds 
I venture to form an opinion of the efficiency of the 
National schools in the different counties of Ireland. 
My reply is that as President of this College I have 
been examining, for the past seven years, between 
eighty and a hundred new pupils every year who 
come” here for the most part from the National 
schools of practically every county in Ireland. I 
consider, therefore, that I am in a position to be able 
to state not only in what parts of the country the 
clever boys are to be found, but also to form, after 
having examined so many boys, a very definite, and 
I shall say a very correct opinion of the capability 
and efficiency of the teachers who gave these boys 
their primary education. 

That being the case, I now have great- pleasure in 
stating that the boys who have come to this College 
for the past seven years from the schools within that 
circuit have shown, on examination here, a degree of 
proficiency which has not been surpassed by boys 
from schools in any other part of the country. 

6 
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Many of these boys on coming here have won en- 
trance scholarships value £15 each in competition 
with boys from all other counties in Ireland, and 
have thus proved very clearly and conclusively that 
the teaching given them in their respective primary 
schools was the best of its kind. 

Some of the students, from practically every one 
of these schools, read a brilliant Intermediate course 
here, winning exhibitions and prizes in the very dose 
competition of the Intermediate system. I have 
no hesitation in stating that they would never have 
done so unless they had got a really solid foundation 
in their respective primary schools. 

I have penned this statement, which is the result 
personal observation, to do justice to a body of very 
capable and devoted teachers, and in concluding it I 
must express my high sense of admiration of the zeal 
they manifest in promoting the best interests of their 
pupils. 

T. A. PEMBROKE, C.S.Sp., 
President] Rockwell College.” 

I have another ease to mention, if you will permit me. 

It is the ease of a witness, who was unable to come, in 


reference to Taukerstown School. This is his memo 
randum : — 

Junior Inspector visited. Examined in men- 

tal arithmetic— put strange questions. Stated 
that children knew nothing of arithmetic. Same in- 
spector told me better schools than mine were 
marked "good,” and that my mark was too high. 
Another Junior Inspector suggested changes 
in time-table. When examined into I found 
they could not be carried out. I wrote him asking 
how his suggestions could be carried out — got no 
• reply. Senior Inspector at examination in needle- 
work ordered new material and cloth for all children. 
Very little time given, and in observation book it 
was stated that “some of the needlework is in- 
different.” Ho examined none of the work finished 
during the year, and same work got prizes 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd, where 17 schools competed. At singing 
children got to sing where there were no appliances. 
Modulator charts had to be cut down and brought 
into room, and then very little time given. The 
minute stated that “ in singing the results achieved 
are by no means commensurate with the assistant’s 
ability to teach the subject.” Reports of this 
school “ very good ” for 10 years. 

C. McliEOWN. 


Mr. J, R. Nash, Principal of Templetuohy School, County Tipperary, examined. 


20235. The Bishop op Ross. — You are a member of 
the Central Executive Committee of the teachers? — 
Yes, my Lord. 

20236. The Chairman. — You are principal of Temple- 
tjohv School, and have been principal of Louglunore? 
—Yes. 

20237. How many children have you in that school? 
— You mean the average in my present school? Well, I 
have been teaching in it only since last October. I left 
Loughmore then and got transferred from Loughmore 
to Templetuohy. The average of Templetuohy was 
49.4 for the last quarter. I left Loughmore last 
October. 

20238. Loughmore was one of the 13 schools ex- 
amined hv Mr. Hynes? — Yes, sir. 

20239. And he altered the mark from “excellent” 
to " very good ”? — He said that Mr. Welply had given 
a higher report than what, in his estimation, would be 
sufficient for the school. 

20240. In what year was that “ excellent ’’ given to 
you bv Mr. Welply? — 1911. 

20241. It must have been very early in the year? — 
In March; but I have got “ excellent ” as far back as 
1901. 

20242. What is your grade now? — I am in first 
grade. I was promoted. I was first class in 1898. 
I am now in 6econcl of first grade. 

20243. And how long have you been in that? — I have 
been in second of first grade since April, 1912, but I 
have got no addition to my salary ; I am paper -pro- 
moted. I was second of first - class under the old 
regulation. 

20244. Under the system before 1900 you were second 
of first class? — Yes. 

20245. Mr. Welply inspected your school and gave 
you the mark “ excellent ” in 1911?— Yes. 

20246. Who inspected your school in 1912?— Mr. 
Mahon. 

20247. What mark did you get then? — “ Excellent.” 

20248. Who inspected it this year? — I .left that 
school. I told you I left that school in October, 1912 ; 
but my school in Templetuohy was also inspected by 
Mr. Mahon last January, and if you wish I will read 
the report I. got from Mr. Mahon on my present school. 
The previous report was only “ good,” and I had been 
in charge of the school only from October to January. 

20249. From October of last year?— To January of 
this year; and here is the report" that Mr. Mahon gave 
last January on Templetuohy School, niy present 
school. The previous report was only “ good.” He 
gave “ very good,” and he says : “ The school has 


entered on a new course of usefulness under the re- 
cently appointed principal. As the new building will 
soon be available, the school may be expected to take 
the highest rank in every respect.” 

20250. Mr. Welply has not visited you yet in your 
new school? — He has never visited me since 1911. He 
never even visited Loughmore afterwards. I wish, to 
say that several causes have contributed towards the 
present enstranged relations between the Irish National 
Teachers and the Commissioners of National Education. 
Some of these date from the introduction of the new 
regulations in 1900, by which not only the vested in- 
terests of many teachers were ruthlessly ignored, but 
several suffered financially to a great extent, and from 
the outset their incomes were less — some to the extent 
of £25 or £30 — than what they would have been under 
the old regime, notwithstanding the statement of Dr. 
Starkie to the effect that no teacher would suffer to 'the 
extent of a penny by the introduction of the new 
system. In many instances the average income for 
the three years ended 1900 was not a fair standard on 
which to base the consolidated salary. In some cases 
new appointments had been made during these years, 
the schools were improving in average attendance, 
and the teachers were .morally and legitimately 
entitled to what their schools were worth at the intro- 
duction of the new scheme. Even teachers whose 
schools improved in the years immediately succeeding 
the introduction , of the new regulations should have 
their cases specially considered, when they could" show 
that their consolidated, incomes were less than what 
they wquld. have been under the old regulations. 
Teachers transferred from small to large schools during 
the years 1897-1900 did not receive as consolidated 
salaries the incomes which they would have earned 
under the results system in ttie "large schools, but : the 
capitation and results fees earned in the small schobls 
formed portion of the basis on which their incomes 
were fixed. In many cases, the incomes earned ..during 
the year ended March, . 1900,. were, much larger than 
■the consolidated incomes. Again, teachers who. had 
passed wit, h . special distinction on the completion .of 
their training course in July, 1898, 1899, or 1900, Were 
entitled to l 2 class, which meant an increase of .£1.0 per 
annum to their incomes, after two years efficient service. 
The new regulations deprived men of that concession. 
One year’s students who completed their training 
course in July, 1900, were entitled to a similar privilege 
immediately. Several others already I 2 class had given 
■highly efficient service ranging from one to six -years. 
They, too, were denied the monetary advantage attain- 
able under the superseded regulations, whereby teachers 
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cfot I 1 class, which meant an addition of £'21 per 
annum, after seven years highly efficient service, or 
after five years efficient service and a special examina- 
tion. These teachers received no monetary advantage 
for the number of years’ efficient service given prior to 
1900. The great mistake made was that the new 
system was not introduced gradually, and that every 
precaution was not taken to safeguard the monetary 
interests of those in the service, so that no teacher 
should receive at the outset a lower salary than what 
his school entitled him to when the new rules came into 
operation. The cases of teachers who felt aggrieved 
by the new rides should have been specially considered, 
and, if necessary, examinations of the pupils, conducted 
on the results lines, should have been held, to judge 
accurately the wage earning value of the schools con- 
cerned. 'Moreover, the cases of the transition teachers, 
as well as one year's students in training, should have 
been specially dealt with, as also should the eases of 
those who ha'd given one or more years’ efficient service 
towards qualifying for promotion to either division of 
first class. Classification was also abolished, so that 
many teachers in I 1 class, found themselves in III. and 
II. .Grades. Under the present system, I belive, there 
should be no such thing as grading" of teachers, es- 
pecially since classification was abolished. At present 
it connotes nothing, except that some teachers have 
higher incomes than others; this is evidenced by the 
fact that several highly classed teachers were placed in 
low grades in 1900, while the reverse was also the case. 
Increments should be annual, and should not be with- 
held except in ease of inefficiency or dereliction of duty. 
In my opinion a great number of the hardships arising 
■from the introduction of the new regime would have 
been avoided if due notification had been given of the 
intended change, and if abnormal cases were specially 
investigated. In some instances there was a temporary 
drop in the average attendance of pupils during the 
years' 1897-1900," owing to epidemics or other causes, 
and this temporary reduction in the attendance, over 
which teachers had no control militated permanently 
against them, as their consolidated salaries were in- 
equitably fixed. In such cases the teachers should 
have been at liberty to select any three consecutive 
years when the attendance was normal. In proof of 
what I have said I shall instance some eases which 
have been brought under my notice by teachers. I 
may add, the teachers to whom I allude have signified 
their intention to appear before you in person and 
prove their cases. Other witnesses have been specially 
selected to deal with the undergraded question. As 
they will adduce further proof of the injustice wrought 
by new rules and regulations promulgated in 1900, I 
shall, therefore, deal with only a few eases. The first 
ease, that with which I am best acquainted, is my own 

I was appointed principal teacher of the Louglimore 
Roys’ School in February, 1899. Was then in 12 class. 
The average attendance of pupils prior to my appoint- 
ment was 26. The efficiency was so low that the 
manager’s attention was directed to it in the last re- 
port received by my predecessor ; and he was requested 
to admonish the teacher. In June, 1899— four months 
after my appointment — an examination was held under 
the results system. Forty pupils were examined. Of 
these, only fourteen from second class upwards were 
eligible for earning the full results fees ; the others had 
been previously examined in the same classes, and 
wero, therefore, of little value as earners of results 
feea. As the result of the examination I received the 
following report:— “The present teacher has leen in 
charge of the school since February last. The school 
has, however, been very much improved. The written 
exercises are neater and more accurate. The oral 
answers are more distinct and correct, though. m this 
respect there is still room for improvement. The 
pupils generally showed considerable evidence of care- 
ful training.” 

20251. Sir Hibam Wit.kinson.— What is the date of 
the report that you are reading?— June, 1899. Before 
the now rules came into operation in 1900 the atten- 
dance had increased to forty-eight. . I promoted all the 
pupils after the examination held in June, 1899- I 
taught euelid and mensuration, algebra, and bookkeep- 
ing, to all the pupils of the fifth and sixth classes. 


Also taught a monitor gratuitously for four years, when 
he entered the Marine Clerkships. I had been under 
the impression an examination — not an inspection — 
would be held in June, 1900, especially as there was no 
other feasible means by which what my income would 
have been under the old regime could be ascertained. 
On the morning of the examination the inspector told 
me there would be no examination, but an inspection. 

I recognized at once that I was to be a victim under 
the 1900 regulations, notwithstanding Dr. Starkie’s 
assurances that, no teacher would suffer to the extent of 
a penny by the change. I received the following report as 
the result of the inspection : — (June, 1900.) “The school 
continues to make progress under the present teacher. 
The infants’ exercises in drill and ball frame were use- 
ful. Grammar, geography, and arithmetic have been 
very well taught; as have also algebra, geometry and 
mensuration, and book-keeping. The defect of the 
school is to be found in the reading, which is indistinct, 
and the recitation of poetry, which is below the very 
low average of the district. Discipline and order are 
good, ami class movements are carried out with pre- 
cision.” In this report the inspector emphasises the 
fact that the extras were very well taught; but I re- 
ceived no fees for the teaching of same, although I had 
taught them - since June, 1899, and did not receive 
notice that the fees would not be forthcoming. Over 
sixty pupils were eligible for examination that year; 
all had been promoted to new classes after previous 
examination: extras had been taught for the first time 
in the school; and the proficiency had improved, as the 
report certifies; yet all counted for nothing iu the fixing 
of my salary. My consolidated salary — £94 per an- 
num — was made up of (a) first class salary; (b) capita- 
tion and results earned in the school for the year ended 
May, 1899, of which period I had taught only four 
months. To make matters worse, I was penalized for 
raising the average attendance. Only about £8 10s. 
had been included as capitation when consolidating my 
salary ; afterwards when deducting the capitation it 
was deducted on the then average attendance— forty- 
eight — making my salary £82 (exclusive of capita- 
tion). 

20252. Mr. Henly. — "When they deducted the capita- 
tion payment on the 48 was not that paid to you at the 
end of the year? — But you must remember that I had 
kept the average up to that. If I had left the average 
at 20, at which it was when I came, to the school, I 
should have been in second grade instead of third 
grade. Had I not raised the attendance of the pupils 
the sum deducted would have been £6 10s. and my 
salarv, exclusive of capitation, would have been 
£87 iOs. 

20258. Are you strengthening your case? — Here is 
the point. If I had not raised the average attendance 
I would have been placed in the second grade, but by 
raising the average it caused a larger amount to be 
deducted. 

20254. They took off 48 times five shillings? — Yes. 

20255. Ancf they paid you that sum back at the end 
of the year? — They did, 'for I kept the average up to 
48; but if I had left the average at 20 and not raised 
the average until after my salaiw had been fixed it 
would have been better for' me ; but by my raising the 
average the consolidated salary, exclusive of capitation, 
was reduced, and it placed me below the minimum for 
second grade. Had I not raised the attendance of 
pupils the sum deducted would have been £6 10s. and 
my salary, exclusive of capitation, would have been 
£87 10s. Hence if I had not raised the attendance I 
would have been placed in the second grade, but by my 
raising the attendance, in a twelve-month, from 26 to 
48 I rendered myself an intergrade, between Brd and 
2nd trades. This was surely encouragement to a 
young teacher commencing his professional career! 
The manager wrote relative to the matter and the 
reply from the Education Office was to the effect that 
if tlie school improved under me in the future it would 
be to my advantage. I mentioned the matter to the 
district inspector, Mr. Lynam, and he said it and 
another were the two worst cases of injustice in the 
circuit. 

25256. What did that mean?— That it was a gross 
injustice, and that I was very badly treated. 
Some time afterwards the late Mr. Stronge 

6 * 
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visited the school, and I mentioned the reply the 
manager received from the Board. His comment on it 
was : “ Live horse and you’ll get grass.” My school 
was worth me at least £30 per annum more than I 
received as consolidated salary in 1900. My present 
salary is about what I should have started with as 
consolidated salary, though I received increments and 
promotion in th© ordinary course. "When the triennial 
period had terminated in 1903 I received an increment 
of £7 instead of £10. Had my salary been only the 
maximum of third grade I would have got £10 as 
increment. The foil 
by me since 1900 : — 

Year 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


lowing reports have been received 


Nature of Report. 

Excellent. 

Good (no very good as merit 
mark this year.) 
Very good. 

Very good. 

Very good. 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Very good. 

No inspection. 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 


I got the Carlisle and Blake premium for the year ended 
31st December, 1907. Was a candidate for junior in- 
spectorship in September, 1908, when Mr. Kelly was 
appointed. Left the Loughmove school last October, 
and was appointed to Templetuohy Boys’ School. The 
previous report of this school was “ good.” I received 
the following report from Mr. Mahon : — Date of ex- 
amination, 14th January, 1913; “ very good.” The 
school has entered a new career of usefulness under the 
recently appointed principal. As the new building will 
•soon be available the school may be expected to take 
the highest rank in every respect.” The Commis- 
sioners granted special promotion to first grade on 
six “very good” reports. It is surprising that I, 
who was so very badly treated in 1900, who raised the 
average attendance from 26 in 1899 to 60 in 1912, 
whose record is' as above stated, got no special con- 
sideration of any kind. I was promoted to first grade 
—paper promoted — on 1st April, 1912 ; but. have to wait 
probably for some years before I receive the salary 
attached to the higher grade. Under the superseded 
regulations I should have experienced little difficulty 
in securing first of first class ou the first available op- 
portunity. This would .have increased my salary by 
£21 per annum. 

20257. The Chairman. — Are there other cases? — That 
is only a typical case of what occurred under the 1900 
regulations. 

20258. It is a typical case we want. We could not 
go into every case?— I understand. 

20259. The Bishop of Ross. — You have been very 
successful both at Louglimore and Templetuohy in 
raising the quality of the school in a very short time? — 
Yes, my Lord. 

20260-1. After coming from Loughmore you were 
there for a few months? — Yes. 

20262. You went to Templetuohy in October? — Yes. 

20263. And you were inspected in January? — Yes. 

20264. And the change between October and January 
was very considerable? — Yes. 

20265. And, of course, you would hardly have two 
months teaching at that time, as the Christmas holi- 
days came in? — -Yes. 

20266. So that in those two months you did very 
good work? — -Yes, I restored the report from “ good ” to 
“ very good.” 

20267. So, therefore, it would seem that it is possible 
to restore a school, at least prospectively, in a short 
time ? — Well, I daresay the inspector took into account 
my method of dealing with it, and the discipline, and 
■organisation. 

20268. The report was given to you by the inspector, 
not so much for "what actually occurred, as for what 


he saw would happen?— Yes, I suppose so, he saw the 
discipline and order and how the work was going on. 

20269. The Chairman. — I think you had better briefly 
summarise the complaints of the other teachers?— I 
would prefer to keep to the order of my precis, and 
would sooner deal with Mr. Hynes’s visit first. 

20270. I think you requested the Committee to hear 
you pn those cases 1— Yes. if there was sufficient time. 

20271. What is' the other point which you consider 
more important?— The visit of Mr. Hynes to Lough- 
more School. I have a statement ou that. I will 
deal with the other cases afterwards. 

20272. That is one of the 14 schools? — Yes, and the 
reason I ain so particular about that is on account of 
my name being in the Blue Book, that Mr. Welply gave 
me a report to which I was not entitled. 

20273. Mr. Hynes lowered you to “ very good ”? — 
Yes, he thought it was only worthy of “ very good.” 
This is what I wish to say about Mr. Hynes : — I see 
by the statement of Mr. Hynes, Chief of Inspection, 
which appeai-s in an appendix to the published volume 
of evidence given before this Committee, that from 
an impression formed on the 20th November, 1911, he 
considered Mr. Welply wag too lenient in the case of 
the Loughmore Boys’ School, ancl that the report — 
"excellent” — which the latter gave in March, 1911, 
should, iu the opinion of Mr. Hynes, be “ very good.” 
In dealing with this matter I shall endeavour to show 
that Mr. Hynes took no steps to ascertain the merit 
mark the school deserved. In fact, I anticipated from 
his manner, his remarks, and his examination, that his 
object in coming was to make out a case showing Mr. 
Welply had given a higher merit mark than the school 
deserved. In the first place, there was no necessity 
for his coming to visit my school, as I had made no 
complaints against Mr. Welply. I considered Mr. 
Welply a most searching examiner. He exarniued 
every class minutely in almost every subject. The 
pupils were very well prepared and answered splen- 
didly. So impressed was ho with tlieir answering that 
when I asked his opinion of the school he said it was 
one of the best, if not the very best, in the circuit. 

20274. You are one of the men who had no complaint 
to make against Mr. Welply? — I made no complaint 
against Mr. Welply. 

20275. And yet your school was selected? — Yes, and 
that was the ease of seven others of the 14 he visited. 
There were no complaints from seven of those. I 
asked his opinion of the school, and he said it was one 
of the best, if not the very best, in the circuit. He 
spent from 9.10 a.m. till about 1.30 p.m. in th© school. 
My reports for 1906, 1907, and 1908, had been “ ex- 
cellent.” Mr. Yates lowered the report in .1909 after 
Mr. Welply’s advent to the circuit to “very good,” 
though the children were at least as well prepared 
as they had been in previous years. I had no in- 
spection in 1910, and Mr. Welply raised the report 
to “ excellent.” I was led to believe that Mr. 
Hynes had his mind "made up before he entered the 
school as to how he would report. 

20276. Mr. Kettle. — How were you led to believe 
that?— Because if he wanted to form a true estimate of 
the school, whether it deserved “ excellent ” or “'very 
good,” the only way he 'could do it was by examina- 
tion of the pupils. 

20277. You say you were led to believe before he 
entered the school that he had his mind made up?— 
That is not my statement, what I said is “I was led 
to believe that Mr. Hynes had his mind made Up 
before he entered the school.” 

20278. You had formed that opinion? — No ; but I 
was led to believe that Mr. Hynes had his mind madfe 
up by the way in which he acted, arid by his not 
taking steps to ascertain what merit mark the school 
was really worth. 

20279. Mr. Coffey. — How? — So convinced was I that 
was the case that I mentioned it that evening to some 
teachers to whom I was writing, though I had no op- 
portunity of verifying my suspicions till I saw 'his 
statement published. He came shortly after 'one 
o’clock. He complained of the size of the school- 
room, and said it was a torture to be teaching in so 
small a room. I pointed out to him that I found the 
size of the room no inconvenience, as the time-tabfe 
was arranged to suit it, and the discipline was good. 
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He spent about a half or three-quarters of an hour 
and examined the sixth standard only. He examined 
them on reading, recitation of poetry, analysis of 
compound sentences — asking them to distinguish be- 
tween simple eomp&und and complex compound sen- 
tences. He also examined on mental arithmetic. 
They answered well. He next examined them on 
mathematical geography — asking such questions as the 
exact shape of the earth; why is the earth an oblate 
spheroid? why was it bulged at the equator and 
flattened at the poles, etc.? He then examined oral 
spelling, asking the pupils in each case to form a 
sentence containing the word spelled. The words 

were taken from lists of difficult words in a pupil’s 
exercise book, and included — rudiments; alleviate; in- 
cipient, etc. The pupils hesitated, and failed in some 
cases to form the sentences, and he turned and said to 
me sarcastically : “Do you call these good boys?" I 
said : ‘‘ Yes, I do, and if you put them in the desks, 
and give them a- little time, they will form the neces- 
sary sentences; but on the spur of the moment I 
could hardly do so.” I afterwards told him that by 
bis examination he could form no correct estimate of 
the state of the efficiency of the school, and that he 
could form no correct idea about it. He maintained 
that by an examination of the sixth standard he could 
tell what the school was worth, and how the rest of 
the pupils had been taught. That was surely absurd, 
considering that the senior boys had been away during 
the summer months in the bog and harvesting the 
crops, and had just returned to school. I then told 
him that the best boy in the school was absent, and 
he replied it made no difference, as he judged by tho 
character of answering of the entire standard, and not 
by the answering of an individual boy. This boy at 
14 £ years of age took first place the following year 1 at 
an examination held for Freshmen’s Scholarships at 
Rockwell College. Another boy whom Mr. Hynes ex- 
amined, and who was only l'2Jj years, also took a 
Freshman's Scholarship at Rockwell College the next 
year. If the. impression formed by Mr. Hynes 
of the Loughmore Boys’ School was correct, it is 
strange I got an ‘‘‘excellent ” report from a new inspec- 
tor the next year. Tho pupils of the sixth standard 
were examined the following June in the 3rd year s 
course of mathematics, and the inspector praised them 
highly. Some of the senior pupils' had been receiving 
special instruction to fit them for competition at pub- 
lic examinations. And though tho attendance was 
comparatively small, year after year my pupils took 
two and sometimes three scholarships at different col- 
leges, as well as winning the Technical Scholarships 
granted by the North Tipperary Technical Committee. 

I left Loughmore School last October, and was appoin- 
ted to Templetuohy School. I have mentioned the fore- 
going facts to show that the estimate of Mr. Hynes 
with regal'd to Loughmore Boys’ School was not a 
correct one, and that he could not, by his method of 
examination, and the time spent in the school, form a 
correct idea as to what merit mark the school deserved. 
To my mind his action shows what little confidence 
teachers can place in a re-examination held by a senior 
inspector, or chief of inspection, as the. result of an 
appeal. Mine was not the only school visited by Mr. 
Hynes that had not sent complaints. Of the thirteen 
schools he reported on the teachers of seven had not 
sent complaints. 

20280. Mr. Coffey.— I s that all you have to say on 
Mr. Hynes’s visit? — That is all I say. 

20281. You have taken vengeance on him?— Not ven- 
geance. I told Mr. Hynes that he could not form any 
idea Of what my school was worth without full exami- 
uation. 

20282. Sir Hiuam Wilkinson. — You have ^ taken 
better vengeance still- by getting “excellent , ue j 
year? — One of the boys whom Mr.. Hynes examined, 
and who was only 12£ years of age, took a Freshman 
Scholarship at Rockwell College. 

20283. Mr. Coffey.—' You said that Mr. Hynes' came, 
there to make out a case. To make out what case?— • 
For Mr. Welply, and show the National Board that 
Mr. Welply was not only just, -but even too lenient 


in some cases. My idea of his examination was this, 
that seeing that I had no complaint against Mr. 
Welply, his coming there (as I mentioned at the time) 
was to make believe that in my case Mr. Welply had 
acted too leniently. He could not have come for the 
purpose of saying that Mr. Welply had treated me 
unfairly. 

20284. Mr. Hent.y. — Did Dr. Starkie visit your 
school? — Yes, Dr. Starkie visited my school. 

20285. You have not told us anything about that? — 

I did not think it was necessary, as nothing of im- 
portance occurred during the visit. 

20286. Mr. Kettle. — Did you think it was unreason- 
able that your school should have been examined? — 

I would not consider it unreasonable, but there 
were schools in the district that had sent forward 
complaints, and those schools were not visited. 

I thought that Mr. Hynes’s coining was to ascertain 
were there any legitimate grounds for those complaints 
that had been mentioned in the memorial. 

20287. The Bishop of Ross. — And would not that be 
natural, and really a duty, to find out whether there 
were legitimate grounds for the complaint? — But I had 
no complaint, my Lord. 

20288. Mr. Kettle. — The point is this, that one 
matter that had to be inquired into was the uniformity 
of standard? — Yes. 

20289. In order to determine that, would it not be 
reasonable to include in the list of schools visited a 
school that had obtained the mark of “ excellent ”? — 
Certainly, I suppose so. There is nothing unreason- 
able in it. 

20290. "Was it not even necessary? — Bub I thought 
Mr. Hynes’s coming was in connection with the memo- 
rial that we had sent forward, to see were those real 
grievances that were mentioned in that memorial. It 
was to test those grievances, I thought, that he was 
coming to the circuit. 

20291. Mr. Henly. — But you have not told us what 
Dr. Starkie did, and it has an important -bearing on 
the matter. What dicThe do? — Dr. Starkie and Mrs. 
Starkie and Mr. Dilworth entered my school, and be- 
fore he came to my school he went to my wife's school 
at Temple tuoliy. He came into my school and he 

looked at the exercise books; and Mrs. Starkie and Mr. 
Dilworth got the 2nd and 3rd standards, which were 
combined, to read. Mr. Dilworth mentioned to me 
afterwards that he could not know how I had brought 
this junior class to such perfection in the reading. 
Dr. Starkie did not examine. He just looked over the 
exercise books and the composition work, and tkeu I 
called up the senior standards', and Mr. Dilworth 
opened an advanced reader which I had been using and 
told them to open a certain page, and got them to read 
and then asked them a few questions in mental arith- 
metic, and his visit lasted only 20 minutes. 

20292. Did he make any observation? — He .made no 
observation ; but simply made an entry in the book. 

20293. He has given in evidence here that he referred 
that school to Mr. Hynes, because he thought it marked 
too highly? — When he entered the school he called me 
up and he said to me Mr. Nash, 'what grievance 
have you against Mr. Welply, is it because he gaVe 
you ‘ excellent ’?” I said : “ Well, Dr. Starkie, I 
have no particular grievance against -Mr. Welply. I 
consider that he examined very minutely., and some- 
what on the old results lines.’’ “Oh, I must see," 
said he, “that he does not do that again.” “ Well, why 
did you sign this memorial ?” “ I signed it. 1 ’’ said I, 
“ on behalf of the teachers. I am the teachers’ repre- 
sentative of circuit 18 on the Central Committee of 
the Irish National Teachers’ Organisation, and ’I 
signed it on their behalf, and it was mentioned at the 
end of the memorial ‘ signed on behalf of the 
teachers.’ ” , ‘ ' 

20294. Did he give you any indication that he 
thought your school marked too high? — No, he gave 
no indication. . . . .. . 

20295. That has been stated .. in evidence here, and 
that was given here in evidence -as his justification -for 
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referring that school to Mr. Hynes? — He dul not men- 
tion anything in connection with it. Even Mr. Dil- 
worth mentioned to me afterwards before they left 
that the children were splendid. 

20296. How long did Mr. Hynes take to examine 
your school?— About half an hour; from half to three 
quarters of an hour. 

29297. And on that occasion he put those questions 
that you refer, and it was unreasonable and unfair I 
consider to ask them to put those words in sentences. 
You have read Mr. Dale’s report?— Yes, I have. 

20298. And you have seen that Mr. Dale has referred 
to the inability of the children in Ireland to frame a 
sentence containing several words as being a fault? 

I said : “ If you gave those children time and put them 
in the desks they would do it.” 

20299. Still it was a matter that should not have 
been sprung on you? — Yes, and I told him that if I got 
those words myself on the spur of the moment I would 
pause before I could put them in sentences. 

20300. And was he hurrying the children so as to 
pose them?— I would not say that by any means. The 
onlv thing I noted was that he turned to me and said : 
“ Do you call these good boys?” though they had 
proved themselves good boys. 

20301. You used these words, “ that Mr. Hynes could 
have no idea of the state of the school ”? — Well, I 
think he could form no correct estimate. I should 
like to amend that expression. 

Sir TTtu am- Wilkinson. — W hat you said was, “he 
could not form a correct idea — in fact, no idea." 

20302. Mr. Henly. — Y ou say teachers _ entitled to 
special promotion did not get it i — Yes, and I 
was one of those. According to the rules I under- 
stand that every teacher that gets six “ goods ” gets 
special promotion. 

20303. Six •' very goods ” and also a certain number 
of years’ service?— Yes; I had been teaching siucc 1894 
and I had given 15 years’ service, and I should have got 
special promotion in June, 1909. And then there is 
another teacher who has sent me his case, Mr Hegarty. 
I will just mention his case. 

20304. Give us the number of “ very goods,” and 
service, and average? — He was appointed principal on 
the 4th of December, 1902. The report of the school 
in 1902 was “ fair,” in 1903 “ good,” in 1904 “very 
good," in 1905 “ very good,” 1906 “ very good,” 1907 
“very good,” 1908 “very good,” 1909 “very good,” 
and 1910 “good.” He was recommended for the 
Carlisle and Blake premium in 1909 and did not get it 
after the visit of a senior inspector, Mr. Hayden, 
though he was well pleased with the school. Having 
six " very goods,” lie did not get special promotion to 
first grade. 

20305. How was it that he did not get the Carlisle 
and Blake prize? — I do not know really. 

20306. There is no competition between teacher and 
teacher in the year that is awarded? — I cannot account 
for how he did not get the Carlisle and Blake premium, 
but instead of getting it he got his report next year 
lowered, to “ good.” 

20307. By whom? — By Mr. M‘ Glade; and the aver- 
age of the school is at present ?S. 

20308. The Chairman. — How many “ very goods ” 
had he got before that? — Six, so that he was entitled 
to special promotion. 

20309. Mr. Henly. — A nd did he make application for 
it? — I think so. 

20310. You have no evidence? — I have his own state- 
ment here. I do not know whether he has made appli- 
cation or not ; but he will come up as a witness himself 
if necessary. Then I have to mention here in connec- 
tion with Hegarty s ease that he got six “ very goods ” 
and no special promotion : he missed getting' the Car- 
lisle and Blake, premium and next year his report 
dropped to “ good.” though naturally the teacher 
worked harder at that time, and when Mr. M‘ Glade 
left the district the report was raised again to “ very 
good . " ’ 

20311. The Chairman. — I suppose the point of a 
good deal, of the evidence is that 1909 was somehow or 
other a fatal year? — A fatal year. 


20812. Mr. Kettle.— The other part of your evidence 
referred to your complaint about the unfair fixing of 
your salary in 1900?— The manager of my school ap- 
plied to the Board and the reply he got was that as 
the school improved under me in future it would be to 
my advantage. I would have very little difficulty in 
getting first of first class. I got second place in secular 
knowledge in leaving the college in 1894, and I got 
second of first class in 1899. My income now at 
present is wliat I should have started with in 1900. 
and if under the old system I should have been now 
earning at least £20 a year more than what I am get- 
ting. 

20313. Your appeal was fruitless at any rate? — Yes, 
and the manager did not try it again; but I believe if 
my manager had fought the case properly and had con- 
tinued to fight the case, awl if I had not been so young 
then as I was, I would have got some redress, because 
I know a case where the manager applied for promotion 
for the teacher and the manager was refused, and he 
applied again and he was refused, and we let the matter 
drop for 12 months and we circularised the Commis- 
sioners individually, aud the promotion was granted at 
the next meeting. 

20314. Are you thinking of having another shot your- 
self?— Well, it was I myself drafted the circular for 
this teacher that got his promotion and sent it to the 
individual Commissioners. 

20315. The Chairman. — You are still liauging in 
air — you have not got proper promotion yet? — Yes, I 
am paid second grade salary still. 

20316. But you might get it any day? — Well, it 
might be five or ten years. , 

20317. I think as a rule it is not much more than. 18 
months? — lb depends on the number of vacancies year 
by year. 

20318. What rise of salary would that give you?— 
£10 a year, and that might not take place for three or 
four years. 

20819. Mr. Kettle. — I think you have gathered by 
this that not the National Board but the Treasury are 
responsible for that? — Oh, yes, I cannot refer to that; 
but I may refer to the fact that my salary was in- 
equitably fixed at the start. Considering that they 
had no ground to go on for my salary they should have 
held an examination in 1900 on the okl results lines, 
and determined my salary from that. They had no 
other means of ascertaining what the school was their 
worth, or of equitably fixing my salary. 

20820. The Chairman. — I remember that you said 
that you bnd some idea once of going in for a junior 
inspectorship? — Yes, in 1908. 

20321. That would be, of course, a vise of salary to 
you beyond your present rate? — Yes. 

20822. But it is a very small salary? — That- was the 
year that I got the Carlisle and Blake premium, and 
the junior inspector appointed had not taught previously 
at all in a National school; he had no experience of 
teaching. 

20328. Do you often find inspectors who have never 
had any experience of teaching? — Well, that was one, 
Mr. Kelly. He taught in a secondary school; but 
he never taught in a primary school. 

20324. You do not regard teaching in a secondary 
school as being sufficient: but that it should be in tx 
primary school? — Well, there is a great difference be- 
tween the two, and it is very hard for a man accus- 
tomed to teach in a secondary school to bring himself 
down to the level of the primary school, and I think 
that under the circumstances the National school^ 
teachers have better claim than men who never taught ■ 
in a National school. 

20325. Mr. Kettle. — You would not lay it down as a 
rule that the inspector should have taught in a National 
school ? — No, I would not go so far as that. I think that 
the inclination should be to appoint teachers of ex- 
perience, especially when they would be very efficient. 
It would be an inducement to teachers who work up 
, their schools if these positions were reserved for them. 

20826. About that financial matter that you men- 
tioned, you say that was a typical case? — I say it & 
one of the many cases that I have here. 
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[Continued. 


20327. That is the unfair or inequitable fixing of the 
salaries in 1900? — Yes. I do not know when Dr. 

Starkie said “No teacher should suffer to the extent of 
a penny,” but it, at the time, impressed itself on my 
mind. 

20328. The Bishop op Boss. — Was the Executive 
Committee of the teachers requested some years ago t 
to send forward to the National Board a number of 
cases like yours? — Yes. I did not agree with the 

agitation that was proceeding. The matter started 
outside the Central Executive, and it was to this effect, 
that those teachers who had been first of first class 
should get first of first grade salary, and I would not 
agree with that. My idea was that all those teachers 
that suffered financially should be recouped. 

20329. But did the Executive select six cases for con- 
sideration by the National Board? — They did, after- 
wards. 

20330. And the National Board went into those cases 
individually, and the National Board rightly or wrongly 
found that there was no substance iii the eases? — Yes. 

20331. Then were the Executive asked again for fur- 
ther cases? — I do not remember, my Lord. 

20832. And before those six were selected by the 
Executive are you aware that the National Board had 
already considered a number of cases? — I know that 
.oven in the commencement several teachers did not get 
sufficient consideration. 

20388. I mean in the last couple of years? — I do not 
know. 

20334. It is a fact that the Executive were asked to 
.supply six cases and they did? — Yes, and we do not 
know what facts the Commissioners went on. 

20335. Now I suppose they did send in the cases, as 
a fact? — Yes. 

20336. And then what I want to get at is this, that 
the Board considered those cases and rightly or wrongly 
did not agree with the Executive? — Yes. 

The Bishop op Boss. — So that it is not correct to say 
that they never considered any of those cases in recent 
•times. 

20337. Mr. Henly. — But did the Board supply you 
with any information as to the grounds they had for 
their decision that the teachers had no claim in those 
cases? — They did not give us any information. I 
understand that the Executive applied for that very 
information and they did not get it. 

20338. The Bishop of Boss. — I was under the im- 
pression until quite recently, the last few days, that any 
of those 2,700 eases were never re-considered in recent 
times; but you say that they have been? — Well, my 
case was never considered. 

20889. It was not sent forward as one of the six? — 
It was not, but it was sent up by the manager. 

20340. Mr. Heni,y. — You heard of one man who 
-came before us who got his case re-considered? — Yes, 
Mr. Miller. And I may state, that my. wife is just as 
badly treated. She was principal in Ballycahill, with 
an average of 85, and in 1900 she had an average of 60 
in Templetuohy, and did not get a penny increase of 
salary, and the capitation was deducted then on the 60 
in the new school, though the amount added was 
■calculated on an average of 35 pupils. 

20841. The Chairman. — Have you any other point to 
bring before us? — Yes, I would like to refer to some of 
of the rules that deal very harshly with teachers. I 
' wish to mention the case of Miss Hennessey who was 
junior assistant mistress in Tolerton N.S. She was 
appointed there in March, 1882, as workmistress. Her 
salary was £8 per year, then afterwards she got £12 
<md next got £13, and afterwards she taught as manual 
instructress at £24.' Then in 1906 when junior assis- 
tant mistresses were introduced she became a • junior 
assistant mistress, and she got the Birrell grant after 
two years, and she was therefore efficient. During all 
that time the average was practically over 50; but 
then a new rule called 86 (a) was made by the National 
Board about two years ago, and it was to this effect, 
that where the average was over 50 -the junior assis- 
tant mistress’s service should be dispensed with and 
a fully qualified assistant appointed. She has suffered 


there because the average there after 30 years' service 
had been raised to over 50, and it was mainly through 
her own exertions that the average was over 50. In 
April, 1912, the manager got notice that her services 
should be dispensed with, and to give her three months ’ 
notice, and to appoint a fully qualified assistant; and 
so all this occurred after 30 years’ service, and now 
when she is unfit for any other position she is thrown 
out, and she is now completely penniless, and has to 
end her days I suppose in the workhouse. And that 
shows that the Commissioners in making rules com- 
pletely ignore the vested rights of teachers in the ser- 
vice. Miss Hennessey was appointed workmistress on 
the 1st of March, 1882. The grievance is this, Miss 
Henuescy was workmistress in the Tolerton National 
School, Carlow at £8. Then afterwards her salary 
was raised to £12, and it was next raised to £13 a year. 
She afterwards taught as manual instructress nt £24 
a year. Then she was appointed junior assistant mis- 
tress iu 1906 and she got the Birrell grant, which shows 
that she was efficient, as it is only given after' two 
years’ efficient service. The average during tlie whole 
time of her employment and since her appointment 
had been invariably over 50. As a result of the 
operation of rule 86 (a) her services were dispensed with 
iu April, 1912, without any compensation whatsoever. 
That rule is that when the average reaches 50 a junior 
assistant mistress must be dispensed with and a fully 
qualified assistant appointed, and I may mention that 
we brought that matter before the Board this month 
12 months, and we showed how unjust it was to deprive 
this lady of her position after 30 years’ service, and 
the rule has since been amended, so that it will not 
now apply to junior assistant mistresses in such cir- 
cumstances. 

20342-3. Sir Hiram Wii.kinson. — But it has not been 
applied to her?— -No. If she was in the school with 
the rule in its present amended form she would not 
have been dismissed. 

20344. That is that the amended rule did not apply 
to a person already dismissed. She was thrown out 
of the position because there is a fully qualified assis- 
tant there since she was dismissed, and it was only 
recently that the rule was amended and the alteration 
of the rule shows that there was hardship? — Yes. 

20345. And in her case that hardship has not been 
redressed? — It has not been redressed. 

20346. The Bishop of Boss. — The average had been 
60? — The average had been reduced from 60 to 50 for 
the appointment of an assistant long before she was 
dismissed. 

20347. And it would be well to bring that in, that 
it was in the interests of education and for the benefit 
of the infants. If you make a one-sided case you do 
. not strengthen it? — At this' particular time when this 
rule was made, and even before it was made, for some 
years the average to warrant the services of an 
assistant was 50, and she was not dismissed and even 
during the term of her office the old average Was 50 
and it was raised to 70 and it did not apply to existing 
assistants, showing that there was then a different mode 
of procedure from What there is now. At that time 
when the average was raised from 50 to 70 it did hot 
apply to assistants in the service. 

20348. Mr. Coffey. — The point of your evidence is 
that new rules are made.' without proper consideration 
of the rights of teachers? — With total disregard to the 
vested rights' of teachers. 

20349. And that although on recent occasions rules 
have been amended, still the hardship's have not been 
removed? — The only case in which the hardship 1 has 
been removed is in -connection with the maternity rule. 
They got the money 1 refunded to thein. 

20350. The Bishop of Boss.— She was not a whole- 
time officer before She became' a- junior assistant 
mistress? — She was a work-mistress, and then teaching 
as a manual instructress.' 1 " 1 !i 

20851. But. she- bad. not to spend the whole tiine in 
the school? — She was a manual. instructress*. I db.'not 
know the old rule.. - She was getting £24 a' year as 
manual instructress. ■ ... . 
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20352. The Chairman. — How long have you been 
principal of Rathkevin School? — Just thirteen years. 

20353. "Were you a principal before that? — No; I 
acted as assistant in Dublin here, at first m Queen 
Street, and afterwards in Great Brunswick Street, a. 
Andrew’s School. t® 

20354. How many years altogether? — In Dublin i. 

was practically four. . , . 

20355. Mr.. Coffey. — How long in St. Andrew s 
School?— Well, two years. 

20356. The Chairman.— And before those four years 
where were you?— I was assistant only in those two 
schools. At St. Paul’s National School, Queen Street, 
and St. Andrew’s National School, Great Brunswick 
Street. . , . « 

20357. That was the beginning of your service/— 
That was the beginning of my service. 

20358. And thirteen years in your present school.— 
Yes. being sixteen years’ servico altogether. 

20359. Now', you have put into our hands a list ot 
your reports from 1905?— Yes, these are the reports 
while the present staff has been in charge. I have had 
an assistant since 1905. 

20360. That is eight years, and you must have been 
appointed to that school about 1900? — In 1900. 

20361. Just as the new' system came in?— Just as 
the new' system came in. . Qnr 

20362. The first report is m Jairaarj, iyUj ' 
from Mr. Bannon. Mark, “very good.” "Progress very 
satisfactory. Tone good. Discipline well maintained. 
January 10th, 1906, same inspector. Mark, very- 
good.” "School carefully taught. Progress of pupils 
very satisfactory.” January 11th 1907. Mr. Brown. 
“Very "ood.” "School well taught, training of pupils 
creditable.” October 11th, 1907, same inspector. 
Mark "very good.” “Instruction careful and effective. 
Both ’teachers zealous. They train and teach the 
children very well.” Then 1908 is apparently omitted? 
—There was no annual inspection in the year 1908. 

20363. Mr. Henly.— Was that the calendar yearl9U8 
or the school year?— It was the calendar year. There 
was an examination in the school year 1907-8, namely, 
in October, 1907, and one in the school year 1908- J, 
also held in February, 1909. 

20364. The Chairman.— The next is February, 1900. 
Mr. Brown. Mark, “very good.” "The teachers are 
attentive and succeed very w'ell in instruction and 
training of the pupils.” Then September 6th, 1909, 
Mr. welply comes. He gave you "goed,” dropping 
one point." He says— “Proficiency not higher than 
■irood’ ”?— Yes, and I hand in the reports. 

° 30365. Mr. Welply, in his report of the examination 
of 6th September, 1909. says— “A new schoolhouse is 
much needed for this locality. The general proficiency 
is not higher than ‘good.’ Penmanship in the junior 
standards, grammar, geography and arithmetic should 
all be much better taught. The infants require 
better training and teaching. More thought should be 
„iven to the effective organisation of the school, regular 
preparation for daily work should be made by each 
teacher, and the methods of instruction outlined in 
Notes for Teachers should be carefully studied and 
applied. There is no clock, and the desks are rather 
old.” Now, did he make those remarks to you in 
the school before he w’rote that report — did he tell you 
of these faults? — They are in the observation book. 

20366. Mr. Heni.y. — B ut did he tell you orally? — I 
do not remember whether he told me orally or not. 

20367. The Chairman. — Had you any conversation 
with him at all? — Very little. 

20368. Then we come to his report two years after- 
wards, dated 27/4/1911. Mr. Welply gave you “good," 
and says—" The principal renders very good service 
on the whole, but that of the assistant does not rank 
abose “fair,” and Miss Sheehan should make a better 
effort to impart thorough and effective instruction. Read- 
ing is not as tasteful as it might be made ; the pupils 
should be smarter and more alert: the infants need 
better teaching and training. Object lessons should be 
more skilfully taught, and geography should receive 
"more attention. The organisation of the school, too, 
might very well be better. There is no clock in the 
school.” Now we come to the change of mark on the 
13th of June, 1912. Miss Margaret Bourke was_ the 
inspector, and she gave you "very good”? — Yes, sir. 


20369. And said— “Work is going on very well. Both 
teachers are working earnestly, and discipline and order 
are excellent. The room is unceiled. The inside needs 
patching. More careful dusting is needed. There is no 
inscription. Out-offices are too close to school. Some 
new desks, map of Europe, and scale map of locality 
are needed.” And then the last report is dated the 
9th of January, 1913, by Mr. Dunlop?— Yes. 

20370. Was he a junior inspector? — He is a junior 
inspector. 

20371. And he gave you "very good, and he says— 

“ The character of the work done in this school is very 
•satisfactory. The teachers are earnest and diligent. 
The pupils bright and intelligent, and a good spirit of 
work prevails. The written work is carefully executed, 
supervised and corrected, but the teaching of writing 
to the infants might be improved. The arithmetic of 
fourth standard was weak, and notation and mensura- 
tion should be better understood in the first and second 
standards. Elementary science is successfully taught, 
and the pupils answer intelligently in this subject.”" 
Those are all the reports? — Yes. 

20372. Yon say in your precis “ Inspectors 
who examined before and after Mr. Welply were 
friendly and helpful.” Now, helpful in what way?— 
Well, Mr. Brown, who came immediately before 
Mr. Welply, very often gave model lessons himself. 
Mr. Bannon made suggestions quietly, and showed me 
often the methods adopted in other schools without 
try in" to force them on me, and I found him very 
helpful in that way. Mr. Dunlop did both. He gave 
the methods adopted in Model School, Derry, in 
which he was teacher before he became inspector, and 
he taught lessons also. Miss Burke did likewise. 

20373. Took a class before you?— Took a class in my 
presence. 

20374. And did Mr. Welply not do that?— Oh, never. 
Mr. Welply never made a useful suggestion during any 
of his visits to the school, and never taught a lesson 
while he was there on any occasion that he visited. 

20375. Your complaint” on page 206 of our appendix 
is about the examination on March 14, 1911. You 
sav — “Now, I am prepared to admit that the infants 
were backward, but in justice to the assistant, whose 
increment should be now due, I must say that the 
proficiency of the first and second standards was, in 
my opinion, very good, and if they did fail to answer 
it was because they were terror-stricken by Mr. Welplv’s 
behaviour”? — Yes, that is so. He took the children 
out on the floor (they were accustomed to work 
arithmetic in desks), and lie put them to work 
arithmetic on the floor standing, with jotters and 
pencils in their hands. Well, the children were not 
accustomed to that, and did not at once. respond to 
his orders, and he immediately made this remark- 
20376. Would you say they were somewhat awk- 
ward? — Yes, they were, very much, because they were 
accustomed to sit, and lie said — “ This state of affairs 
should not exist in any school that calls itself good 
(“in any school,” or “in a school ”). 

20377. You say he appeared to be in a passion; are 
you quite sure of that? — Yes. 

20378. There is no mistake, about that?— No mistake 
whatever. He shouted at the top of his voice in the 
school. 

20379. Particularly to one dull girl you say?— Tes, 
that is a very dull girl, one of those girls who i 
treated harshly cannot answer- at all. If fnghtene 
she cannot reason properly. , 

20380. Now, what Mr. Welply says is on page ll- 
He denies it, does he not ?— He says he does not re- 
member it. .. o „j 

20381. Yes, he says that he does not recall it, aim 

he says 1 do not recollect at all the incident ^ 

the note-book falling on the floor.” You say he « 
it on the floor?— I said he dashed his note-book irom 
him on the table, and he did that with such » 
that it went from the table to the floor. . 

20382. He says he does not remember: in ««*“ 
answer is that he does not remember any ot - 
things? — But he remembers that something ocoii r 
for he savs — “ He supplies some details to snow 
I was annoyed by a delay that occurred in one ot m 
junior standards, and adds that I said that si 
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state of affairs should not exist in a school that calls 

itself • I believe there was some delay, but I can 

neither recall what it was about, nor the incomplete 
statement which Mr. Quinn attributes to me on the 
occasion.” (Of course, that is the omission of the 


alls 20397. The Chhibman. — You have not got it yet? — I 
can have not got. it yet. 

lete 20398. Sir Hiram Wii.kinson .—Have you had any 
the communication with the Board regarding it? — No. 
the 20399. When did you receive the report “very good”? 


word “ sood ” in the print. Clearly he remembers that — I received the report very good” on January 9th, , 

southing occurred.) 1913 ; 1 received it a lortnighfc or three weeks after 

20383.1 notice your remark on the delay in ' loS’.’S'you have had no communication from 

forwarding the reports of inspectors from flic ^ Bo „ d 

Education Office? The examination was held on the 20401. And you have made no communication to the 
6th of September, and I received the report the first Board? _ No communication. 

week in December. It could not have left the omce 20402. And have not got your promotion? — No. 
i iNr, QOfVi TtffvrromliRT os that is the date that — • ,, s J ■, ,, _i_ 


before the 30th November, as that is the date that 20403. So that officially°you"do not know whether 
is on the document. y OU ] iave g 0 t it or not? — I never heard anything about 

20384. Is that long delay common — is it a common it one way or the other, 
thing that a report is so long delayed? — It is not by 20404. Suppose you get it this year, and suppose 

any means common at all. I never knew it delayed that, as you think you ought to have got it in 1909, 

for so long a time before. I have got them within a what would be the financial loss? — Oh, I would not 
fortnight. be entitled to it in 1909, for that was the first year- 

20385. Did you make any appeal or representation to of the triennial period. On the 1st April, 1909, I 

t.he Board through your manager about this report?— I got promotion to the maximum of second and then 


the~Boai'd through your manager about this report ?-I got promotion to the maximum of seomd and then 
did not there w6re three years to go, so that 1909 was the 

’ . , , . , . . ,, own fi rat y ear of the triennial'period, 1910 the second year, 

20386. Would you mind giving us the reason?— Well, gnd ^ 911 thp third year . 

I did not appeal for this reason. The manager, on _ ,, . , 

getting the report, brought it to the school, and notic- 2040d. Th e Bishop of Ross. And now you are- 
ing what he considered a fall in the proficiency of entitled bv your report of 1913, so you have lost one 
the pupils rather gave me a reprimand quietly. He y e »r?— I nave lost one year. 

was displeased, an! stated that I was in a\ice corner. 20406 Sir Hiram Wilkinson.-Ab* you have no 
I said that there was no fall in the proficiency at the doubt that you will now get your promotion ?— WeU, 
time, and that I was prepared to get the school re- my average is shaky now. It is going up and down 
examined, and he answered then, “Quiet means are 50. I want a 50 average. The average was down the- 
the best,” and I did not go further with it. first quarter of this year, and it was up in the second 

20387. Was he in the habit of being present at ^ 20407. The Chairman. — How do the Board deal with. 


as in a nice comer. ' 20406. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— And you have no 

3 proficiency at the doubt that you will now get your promotion?— Well, 

, get the school re- my average is shaky now. It is going up and down 

“ Quiet means are 50. I want a 50 average. The average was down the- 

Jr with it. first quarter of this year, and it was up in the second 


those examinations?— No, he was never present. And the aver ' age in that case?— I do not know. 

then I consulted with a friend of mine — well, with 20408. The Bishop of Ross. — How did your average 

the Chairman of the Association, and took counsel with wor } c j n X01‘2? In 1912 the average was down. 

him, and he advised me not to appeal, that with a 20409. And you would have lost the promotion in 

drop from “very good” to “good” I would hardly get case 1912 for want of average?— Yes, for want, 

a re-examination, and that I would not derive any . averaae _ 

1 .ct 4_„. — „ nnonl on/I T +/v\lr hio ad vine and 6 


benefit from the appeal, and I took his advice and 
did not go on. I should do it, though, through some 
other channel than the manager. 


20410. Mr. Henly. — But I suppose you would sooner 
lose it for want of average than for want of report? — I 


met quite certainly would. I prefer to keep my reputation ... 

to you, but he was averse to making appeals?— He a teacher. 


was very much so. 

20389'. And he would advise you, I take it, that the 
easy way, and the avoidance of any friction with the 
inspector, would be the safest way in the end?— His 
answer was that everything would right itself in time. 
I am sorry to be talking this way now as he is dead. 


He was a very great personal friend of mine. tde children on a great deal of matter that they were 

20390. The Chairman.— You did not sign this UQt taug ht, and that Mr. Brown told us not to teach. 


20411. The Chairman.— What is your total salary- 
now ?— £126. 

20412. Mr. Henly. — Mr. Quinn, you stated in one 
of your replies that Mr. Welp'ly examined geography 
in a way that you were not prepared for ? — Yes ; he 
did not ask for the progress record, and he questioned 
the children on a great deal of matter that they were- 


memorial? — Oh, I was not a representative teacher, 
not being a member of the Co. Tipperary, Committee 


S’ KM Te.cL“SS ZJL-SZ 


20418. But was it matter that they should have been 
taught?— No; it is contrary to the advice given in 


County Committee. — x— - , . , 

20391. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— You have before you that I remember it. It was— Give the ctuei towns 
your own statement on page 205 of our first report?— 0 f tho Shetland Isles.” Twenty chief towns of the 
Yes. British Isles is supposed to be sufficient according to 

20392. And have you seen Mr. Welply’s reply on td e Notes for Teachers, and these must be important, 
page 211?— Yes. I have. towns, such as Manchester, Liverpool, London, Aber- 

20393. Do you adhere to what you have stated on de en, Glasgow, 
pages 205 and 206? — Yes, to every word, to every 20415. And your complaint amounts to this, that 
statement. while the Commissioners require these to be large 

20394. In 1909, when Mr. Welply gave you good t<)W , ls like Dublin, he went into the minutiae of the 

I think you said that it prevented you from getting an „ results system ? — Yes, he conducted all the exami- 

increment? — I was in the maximum of second grade na1dons j n the old results style. 

and a "good" and two "vary goods" are ne°es«ary examined in arithmetic? 

(Mr. Dilworth .aid that) to grt Promote. to first _j04to. Z^yon ha.e asked that 4 «estion. The two 
grade, and Mr. Welply gave me two goods, and I I . a g ^ were enrolled m 7th Standard 

got then a "very good. The two good, depnyed bnthad got only lour week.’ teaching in 

me of promotion. „ T 7th standard programme. Surely for examination 

20395. And yon have not got that promoter?-! £ » „ 6t J , t ., n d,rd pnpiK. 

have have not got the promotion. and Mr Welply himself called them 6th standard 

The Bishop of Ross.-You are qualified now by this and Ml we Through a mistake of mine 

report. You have ‘ good and two very g°od»- thev got a 7th standard test-card, and they failed. 

20396. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Do you understand th ®H , , says _“ Mr. Quinn very well knows 
the rule in the way his lordship has put it, that you - ■ answering ^of the pupils in geography was 

are now entitled to promotion?— Yes, I ^understandthe di ^ _ 0 j nt i ng .” What observation have you to make 
rule thoroughly. “Very good, good, very good, ttlat ?— ^remember Mr. Dardis visiting with Mr. 

or “good,” "very good, very good, will got it. * Mld as king a pupil to draw a. map of Tipper- 

Matters are all right with me at the present time. P J __ 


20414. Give us an example? — One struck me so much 


purposes they must be regarded as 6th standard pupils 
and Mr. Welply himself called them 6th standard 


ir by this and Mr. Welply 


pupils oil the occasion. Through a mistake of mine 
r, ‘ ... . 0741. t«,f_p a .rrl. and thev failed. 


the rule in the way his lordship has put it, that you answering of the pupils in geography 

are now entitled to promotion?— Yes, I ^understandthe di ^ aOTO i n ting.” What observation have you to make 
rule thoroughly. “Very good, good, very good, idlat ^'-/remember Mr. Dardis visiting with Mr. 

or “good,” “very good, very good will get it. ^ asJti a pup il to draw a. map of Tipper- 
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ary and to mark the position of a few towns. The 
child was standing at the time and was given a pencil. 
The paper was on the table in front of Mr. Dardis, 
and the pupil had to sketch the map while in this 
position. That, so far as I remember, was the only 
examination in geography on that occasion. The 
■visit was only an incidental one. 

20418. You speak of being humiliated in the presence 
of your - pupils. "What was the incident that led you to 
think that? — In the first case, his remark that such a 
state of affairs should not exist in any school that 
calls itself good. 

. 20419. Was that made loud enough to be heard by 
your pupils? — It could be heard outside the door (it 
was so loud) if the door were open. 

20420. Under what circumstances was it made? — 
There was one very dull girl who did not go for a 
pencil and jotter when ordered, and he ordered her 
again, but she remained standing looking at him, 
and this angered him so much that he turned towards 
the assistant, and the. whole school heard him say : — 
“ What kind of training does a child get in school 
who stands as she does without pencil or jotter?” 


20421. Are you right in your statement that he 
questioned the pupils about the time of the teachers’ 
arrival at the school? — On the day after the examina- 
tion I asked the pupils to write a letter (it is usual 
for me to do this after an examination), giving an 
account of the inspection that took place, and one 
girl wrote this : — “ Mr. Welply arrived a very long 
time, before the teacher's, and he seemed to be very 
impatient, for he asked the pupils what time the 
teachers would arrive, and would they be long.” This 
is the form in which it was put. That letter is in 
Mr. Mansfield’s possession and he can give it to you. 

20422. Did you, after getting that letter, make any 
inquiry as to whether the question was addressed to 
the children? — I went immediately to the girl. There 
were very few present. This must have been twenty 
minutes before the time for opening the school iri the 
morning, I went to the girl who wrote it,, because 
I felt rather indignant that the pupils could think 
that- inspectors had to watch me, and I asked the girl 
if she was sure about her statement, and she said 
“ Yes, he asked me twice,” and the question he asked 
her was this, “Are the teachers as late as this every 
morning?” leaving the girl under the impression that 
we were late, whereas I was there ten minutes before 
the time for opening the school. 

, 20423. He says on page 2T2 — “ Mr. Quinn is always 
m good time at the school. I pass it frequently and 
find (a good sign) many pupils there at 9 o’clock a.m.”? 
— That is quite true that they are there, and I am 
always in good time. Mr. Welply generally came in 
the morning half an hour or more than half an hour 
before the time given in the time table for the opening 
of the school. 


20424. The Chairman. — How far has ho to go? — 
lhreo miles to my school. 

20425. Mr. Henly. — He does not deny the fact that 
tie might have spoken to the children, but he says 
that he does not recollect it, and then he savs that 
probably he might have said something to Mr. Dardis 
It did not occur at all on the occasion that he mentions 
there. Mr. Dardis was not with him at all. It occurred 
on the occasion of the second general inspection, which 
was held on the 14/8/1911. 


2 .°f 26 - Now, with reference to these entries in th 
register. What was the noting that he made the firs 
time?— I have it here exactly—” I notice that i 
ieraer years several pupils have spent two years i 
their standards, and sometimes even three. u 


20427. Was that noting accurate?— No. He saw i 
himself. I wrote to him/ 


re?tiv iv B i+ 1 Want an answer to the question? 
Certainly, it was inaccurate. 

.JJif 9 ,’ ? ad l e tat ? n an J *° investigate tl 

bef ? re hi> ? 11<is noting? — None wlateve 

He did not acquaint me with it. 


20430. . He did not ask you for an explanation ? — He 
did not. I did not see the noting until he had left 
in the evening after the examination was over. 

20431. You communicated with him about that 
visit ?-*-I did. 

20432. What was the nature of your communication? 
—I asked him to come immediately and cancel the 
statement before the manager would see his observation. 
He came about three weeks afterwards. 

20433. And when he did come three afterwards what 
did he do? — He drew his pencil through it and wrote 
the word “cancelled” opposite it in pencil, but he 
made no observation afterwards in the book with 
reference to it. 

20434. So it was a mere hasty note that he made on 
a simple glance at the register which led him to make 
that adverse noting? — Oh, well, I don’t know that. 

20435. Must it not have been that when he came 
and cancelled the noting afterwards? — It makes me 
feel that he was trying to discredit the other inspec- 
tors’ reports. 

20486. Well there is one question that I have asked 
all the teachers who have been witnesses, and I want 
to ask you that question now. Was there any falling- 
off or want of energy in your work in 1909 when the 
mark was lowered? — I am certain there was not. 

20487. You were working as hard as in previous 
years? — Yes, and the proficiency was never higher, I 
believe. 

20438. As far as you know, there was no falling-off 
in proficiency? — No, the proficiency was. never higher. 
Six of the seven pupils “who had been enrolled in 
seventh standard for one year” were awarded certi- 
ficates of merit in December three weeks, after the 
receipt of the report on the general inspection. Four 
of the six, two boys and girls, obtained Technical 
Scholarships. The boys had to compete with over 
twenty others from different schools in South Riding. 
Of the ten winners my pupils were first and fifth. 

20439. And then in 1912 the mark was raised to 
“very good” again? — Yes, by Miss Bourke. 

20440. She is a junior inspector? — She is a junior 
inspector. 

20441. And could not raise the mark without the 
concurrence of Mr. Welply?— Yes, that is the rule now. 

20442. You _ say — “ The reports of the Science 
Organiser during the above years were ‘excellent.’ ” 
Have you those reports?— I have them bore. They are 
only written in the observation book (observation book 
handed to Mr. Henly). The first report is just one 
word, “excellent,” and then in the column for sugges- 
tions, “ No important suggestion necessary,” and that 
is signed “ Emily S. Maguire.” In the next year she 
ha s— “ The general character of the work in the above 
subject, continues to. be ‘excellent.’ " 

The Chairman.— What is the subject ? 

20443. Mr. Henly. — Science? — -And object lessons. 

20444. Now, what have you to say about Mr. 
Welply s manner? — Well, on one occasion, seeing a 
pupil being examined alone, a bit confused and 
distressed, I left my class and went to see what was 
wrong, and finding that she did not understand his 
question (and she was a very intelligent girl), I took 
the liberty of interfering and trying to explain how I 
taught the subject, so that he could examine 
accordingly, and he did not reply; he walked away 
from me. On another occasion I was discussing with 
him the question of having some lessons for the senior 
standards in the morning, and that I was very anxious 
to take that for twenty minutes, and I found it useful 
because parents like it, and after I gave my reasons 
ne told mo that I was pleading long enough, that he 
went to school as well as I did. He would not sign 
the time table as I presented it. He treated us as 
people who should have no opinion at all on such 
matters. 

20445. And did he discourage home lessons? — Oh, 
any home lessons could be examined 
at the time the subject was taught. 

20446. He did not object to home lessons in them- 
selves, but to setting apart a certain time for taking 
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home lessons? — Yes, I found that very useful for 
this reason. Supposing I have a lesson in history, 

I might suggest to the children to supplement that 
by riding their history books at home, and I would 
examine it the next morning, and I think the pro- 
ficiency in history would be much better if that were 
done. As a matter of fact, if the amount of history 
that I gave in the limit of half an hour on two days 
were all that the pupils were to get I am afraid that 
the progress in history would be very poor. And 
the same remark applies to geography. It would be 
a great loss to the children if home lessons were done 
nwav with, and the parents would not be pleased ; 
they would send the children to another school. 

20447. The Bishop op Ross. — You are in the diocese 
of Waterford? — Yes. 

20448. Does the manager look after the repairs and 
equipment of your school?— That is a rather serious 
question. Do you wish me to answer it directly. 

20449. Mr. Henly. — If you prefer not to answer, 
perhaps his lordship would not press it? — I do not wish 
to have anything to say to the manager, but I may 
state with reference to it that I have lost myself a 
great deal over repairs and equipment. 

20450. Mr. Coffey. — You suggest that Mr. Welply 's 
manner was not calculated to please children?— -Yes, 
and that applies specially in the case that I mentioned 
of that little girl. 

20451. I don’t mean one particular child, but his 
manner in regard to the children in general. May we 
take it that you want to describe it as unsympathetic? 
• — Oh, it was completely unsympathetic. 


20452. He did not show any kindness towards the 
children? — Well, he did not encourage them. If they 
failed to answer, he would not put the question again 
in another form. 

20453. The Chairman.— Give us that point that you 
said you wanted to bring before us, the point that Mr. 
Henly mentioned? — That is in reference to the cancel- 
lation. I never got an intimation yet from the office 
that the note in the observation book was cancelled. 
Another matter I should like to mention is that apart 
from delay in promotion my reputation as a teacher 
sufEered in the eyes of my manager and others who 
knew of the lowering. Were I to apply for another 
school my chance of getting it would be very much less. 
Furthermore, I was deprived of the special pro- 
motion which, when a vacancy occurs, comes to, those 
•with 15 years’ service, six consecutive “ v..g.’s,” and 
sufficient average. 

20454. Your series was broken? — Yes. 

20455. Mr. Henly. — And you think some effort, 
should be made to adjust the wrong that has been done 
to you? — Oh, certainly, I should like to have Mr. 
Welply’s reports cancelled and a statement to that 
effect sent to the manager, so that the people among, 
whom and for whom I work may feel that my school, 
deserved very good reports in 1909 and 1910, as well 
as in preceding and following years. 

20456. The Bishop of Ross. — Do the people know 
generally about your report, the report that the school 
gob? — They might not know the report, but owing to- 
tlfe observations of Mr. Welply they believed there was 
something wrong and it was a subject of conversation 
among the children themselves and the people in the- 
district. 


Ml- Patrick Barrv, Principal of Slieveardagh Boys’ National School, County Tipperary, esammed. 

you appointed 20409. Will you lot me hare lt9-CWitueaa hands r 


20457. The Chairman.— When „ 

principal of Slieveardagh Boy’s National School? I 
would prefer that you should take Mrs. Barry s case 
first". . 

20458. But I want to ask you something about your 
experience? — I have had 20 years’ experience. 

20459. As principal of Slieveardagh Boys' School? — 
16 as principal of Slieveardagh Boys’ School and two 
years as pupil teacher in Waterford Model School and 
two years in training in Waterford 
20460. How long has Mrs. Barry been in Slieve- 
ardagh Girls’ School?— About seven years I believe^ 
20461. Tell us the numbers of each school?— The 
average attendance of the- girls’ school would be, I sup- 
pose, at present in or about 55. 

20462. And in your own school?— I suppose it would 
be a little more; it might be 57. 

20463. And what is your grade under the new sys- 
tem? — I am in second, division of first grade. 

20464. And Mrs. Barry?— She is only third. 

20465. You are second of first. How long have you 
been that?— Since the 1st of September, 1910. 

20466. Now, you wish to begin with Mrs. Barry s 
case?— If you please. She says : “ I always got most 

satisfactory reports till the advent of the senior in- 
spector, Mr. Welply. The reports will afford ample 
evidence.” . . , 

20467. And then she gives an enumeration of toe re- 
ports since 1904. In that year in Ballybeigh School 
Mr. Brown gave “good,” her predecessor’s report, by 
the same inspector, in 1903 having been middling. 
In 1905 in the same school Mr. Brown gave very 
good” and there were complimentary remarks by the 
inspector, especially as to singing and needlework. 
She came to Slieveardagh, apparently, in 1906, and 
the school got from the same inspector good when 
six months there with very creditable and personal 
remarks both in report and observation book. In 

1907 Mr. M'Enery gave her “very good and in 

1908 “very good” and in 1909 “very good, and 
Mr. Fitzpatrick in 1910 gave her “ very good, 
with complimentarv remarks, particularly as to sing- 
ing and needlework. Then in 1911 .the ma* was re- 
duced from “ very good ” to “ fair ” by Mr. Welply. 

20468. And she says there were very damaging re- 
marks in the report on almost all subjects. Have you 
that report here? — I have, sir. 


report.) 

20470. We will take Mr. Fitzpatrick’s report of 1910- 
first. In 1910 Mr. Fitzpatrick says:— “On the- 
whole good progress is made in this school. 
The young pupils may, however, be trained to speak 
more fully at conversational lessons, and the seniors to- 
account fully for the working of arithmetic problems. 
Singing and needlework are well taught. Better venti- 
lation is required. One window does not open. Some 
wall tablets and new map of the world are required. 
That was in 1910, and he gave “ very good ?— Yes. 

20471. Then this is Mr. Welply’s report in 1911> 
when he gave the mark “ fair ” The teachers pf 
this school must awake to the necessity for doing 
thorough rather than specious work, the proficiency 
where tested showing serious defects. Reading is 
loud, but too quick, and often inaccurate. Drawing 
and needlework could be greatly improved. Penman- 
ship is mediocre except m the highest standards. 
Grammar and . composition proved backward to 3rd and 
4th standards. Singing has scarcely bun taught at all 
to the junior pupils. The infants should show evidence- 
of much better teaching and training, und the proper 
form of a letter should be taught to the 5th standard 
children. A. much more effective grouping of standards, 
could be adopted with advantage. In 
Mr P. J. Fitzgerald, who gave the mark fair, made 
this report This school has improved, but is not 
vet good. The methods of teaching arithmetic are 
not effective. The exercises in grammar are not well 
chosen, too much time being spent ®n merely 
mechanical work. The proficiency m ananas too is 
rather disappointing. There is evidence of teaching in 
the drawing exerebses, but the preliminary exercises 
which are essential to the acquisition of freedom of 
execution,- do not receive sufficient attention, and toe 
excessive rubbing. The training of the juniois 
has improved! First and second standards should 

mmmmm 

last July ’’ ?-The remark in the observation book is 
that the tone of the school is good. 

7 * 
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20472. Now we come to the last, report, by Mr. D. 
P. Fitzgerald, who also gives the mark “ fair.” That 
is three “ fairs ” in succession? — Yes. 

20473. He says : “ The school is in many respects 
in a satisfactory state, but a few defects take from its 
general character. The pupils did not show much in- 
telligent acquaintance with arithmetic, and failed to 
apply readily the rules which they had learned. Lessons 
in history and geography should be made more interest- 
ing. An effort should be made to make the attendance 
•of the pupils more regular. The offices should be kept 
■cleaner.” Then Mrs. Barry calls attention to the in- 
cidental visit of Mr. Welply on the 16th of June, 1910. 
•She says : “ He inspected senior pupils’ written exer- 
cises. Very pleased with work. Took special note 
of nature study note books, and stated : ‘ I regret I 
•cannot stay longer to see more of the pupils’ work.’ ” 
That was an incidental visit. Then with regard to his 
second visit on the 9th of March, 1911, she says : 
" Observed school work for about one hour. Then ex- 
amined seniors in reading, subject matter, recitation, 
grammar (analysis and parsing) ; also juniors in reading 
and explanation, spelling and recitation. Wrote , in 
observation book — (1) * The teaching is clear and in- 
tellingent,’ etc. (see observation book). Mr. Welply 
gave no credit for this when completing examination on 
the 27th March, 1911.” So that this was only the 
first part of his regular . examination? — Yes, he ex- 
amined the principal subjects that day, and spent a 
longer time that day than the second day he examined. 

20474. She says' that on his third visit, on the 23rd 
of March, 1911, ‘‘Mr. Welply stated he came to ex- 
amine candidate monitor. Gave no notice of his 
coming. Candidate absent. Mr. Welply seemed very 
much annoyed at disappointment. Mr, Welply went 
to boys' school and examined there.” And then she 
calls attention to the visit of the 27th of March, 1911, 
and she says : “ Visited with Miss Kelly and completed 
examination begun on 9/3/ ’ll. Frequently consulted 
note-book and asked teachers if such a subject was ex- 
amined previously — to show that he meant the visit of 
9/3/ ’ll as examination. (Now see observation book for 
contradictory statement) ”? — Yes, that is so. 

20475. Now, I want to see the contradictory state- 
ments in the observation book? — (Witness hands book 
to Chairman). 

20476. “ On the 9th of March, incidental visit, 57 
present, the teaching is clear and intelligent, much at- 
tention being paid to oral composition ”? — He spent, 
I believe, about 2£ hours in the school on that occasion. 

20477. On the inspection of the 27th of March he 
wrote : “ (1) Reading too quick, aud it is often in- 
accurate. (2) Needlework requires much more atten- 
tion. It is of very poor quality in I. and II. standards, 
•and only fair in V. and VI. (3) Closely dotted copies 
are not to be used in drawing. Plain copies are to be 
used in standards above I. Drawing is poor in I., II., 
III., and IV. standards. (4) Keep a suitable map 
pointer. (5) Much more can be done in junior sing- 
ing- (6) The room is overcrowded. Discipline could 
he better maintained in spite of this. (7) My opinion 
is that the teaching, which appears so vigorous at an 
incidental visit, is not sustained, and I find a general, 
lack of thoroughness in the teaching where it came to 
be tested.” That is the contradiction? — Yes. 

20478. The most important subjects were already 
■tested? — Yes. 

20479. That is your point. He treats the first visit 
•only as incidental, but you say it was longer than the 
second? — Yes, and it was a more important exami- 
nation. 

20480. Mr. Coffey.— On the 9th of March Mr. Wel- 
ply ’s noting in the observation book is that the teach- 
ing is clear and intelligent. Is not that so?— That 
is so. 


20481. And on the 27th of March he reports that the 
teaching did not appear to be thorough? — Yes, and that 
the teaching which appeared so vigorous at an inci- 
dental visit was not sustained where it came to be 
tested, and showed a general lack of thoroughness. 

20482. The Chairman. — Mrs. Barry says the principal 
day of examination was the 9th and' not the 27th. She 


says : ‘ ‘ Mr. Welply was most rude in manner to assis- 
tant and myself ”?— He avoids this visit altogether in 
the blue book in reference to Mrs. Barry, and he says 
the third visit to that school was on the 23rd of the 3rd 
month. 

20483. Now give us examples, as you promised?— 
Examples of discourtesy? — Yes. 

20484. Yes ? — He ordered the assistant to give an ob- 
ject lesson, and kept up continuous shouting to keep 
the babies quiet, particularly one baby who had made 
about three weeks’ attendance. He drew attention to 
an imbecile in a very rough tone of voice when she was 
not attending to the objeet lesson. “ While I was en- 
gaged,” says Mrs. Barry, “ in marking errors in dic- 
tation he ordered my standards to get ready for needle- 
work, and ordered the needlework to go on. He pro- 
nounced arithmetic bad in the second standard, and 
remarked, ‘ Bad as it is, it is better than in the boys’ 
school.’ ” 

20485. Was that said aloud? — Yes, in a loud tone of 
voice. All the school heard that. And then she says 
ho required the juniors to sing. He would not allow 
the third standard to join the junioi-s, as was cus- 
tomary. She said there were very few singers in the 
juniors, they had not very good voices, and he said : 
“ Nonsense ! all children can sing.” This remark was 
also quite audible. Then, hp said : “ We don’t want 
to have that kept up all day.” The seniors at that 
time were going through a round from the music 
chart. He next called her attention to the observa- 
tion book, and she asked him in what respect was the 
reading faulty; he replied, “They slide over the 
words rather than halt.” He next threw back the 
specimens of needlework to her most, rudely. 

20486. Now about want of sympathy towards pupils 
and teachers. She refers to infants being required 
to keep still though unoccupied ; his calling particu- 
lar attention to the drawing of an imbecile. You 
have had all that, and also as to Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
contradictory statements? — Yes. Mr. Fitzgerald’s is 
a very remarkable statement, because he wrote that 
after the examination. He stated first in the obser- 
vation book that the reading of the 5th aud 6th 
standard pupils was clear and on the whole intelli- 
gent. He wrote in about a week afterwards from 
Clonmel saying, “ Your standard for ‘ good ’ and 
‘ very good , ’ etc. , is very different from mine. I would not 
consider that reading in the present 5th and 6th 
standards is good even now,” although he had referred 
to it in the observation book as being “ good.” 

20487. And he also stated that the tone of the 
school was “good”? — Yes. 

20488. And that the school was neatly kept? — Yes. 
20489. And yet the merit mark remained “fair”? 
— Yes. 

20490. Now, Mrs. Barry appealed? — Yes. 

20491. Through her manager? — Well, she appealed 
directly first. She waited for the return of the report 
before taking any steps. 

20492. When was this examination held that she 
appealed against? — On the 25th and 26th of January. 

20493. When was the report sent down to her? — 
At the end of March. There is no date on it. 

20494. When did she appeal? — Immediately after 
receiving the report. 

20495. What was the reply ? — “ Letter returned 
herewith. Should be forwarded to this office through 
the manager.” 

20496. I ask you why it did not go through the 
manager, as you know it is a violation of the rule to 
send it directly? — It is, but we were not aware of 
that. We thought if you had any grievance against 
an inspector you could write direct. 

20497. The Bishop of Ross. — What did you do 
when you got that note from the office ? — I went to the 
manager, and we appealed again, and then this is 
the reply : — 

“ Office of National Education, Dublin, 15th 
June, 1912. Rev. Sir, — With reference to your 
letter of the 24th of April appealing against the 
merit mark assigned to the above-named school at 
the last inspection and requesting a re-examina- 
tion of the school, I am directed by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education to inform you that,, 
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having had before them a special report of their 
inspector and having consulted the Chief Inspec- 
tor who visited the school in November last, they 
see' no reason for ordering a re-examination of the 
school. — I am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. J. Dii. worth, Secretary. 

“To Very Rev. J. Hickey, P.P., Ballingarry. 

Killenaule.” 

There was no special visit in that month. Mr. 
Hynes would have raised her report to “good.” 

20498. The Chief Inspector was there the previous 
November ? — Yes. 

20499. And evidently he had formed some opinion 
about the school the previous November ?— Yes. 

20500. What they mean to convey is that the Chief 
Inspector formed an opinion of the school in Novem- 
ber and that his opinion coincided with the opinion 
of the inspector in March? — Oh, it does not mean 
that surely, since Mr. Hynes raised the report. 

20501. The Chairman. — Mr. Hynes came down on 
a mission from the National Board to visit fourteen 
schools, and Mrs. Barry’s was one of those fourteen ? 
— Yes. 

20502. And he formed, as his lordship says, an 
opinion of that school which he expressed in the re- 
port, and when the Board referred to him for his 
opinion he simply gave the opinion he had formed in 
November? — His report appears in the Blue Book. 

20503. There he called it "good (weak)”? — Yes, 
that is different from “ fair.” 

20504. The previous mark was “ fair ” ; but there 
was no special visit at. all of the district inspector in 
the meantime? — It is stated there that there was a 
special report, “ having had before them a special re- 
port of their inspector.” 

20505. The Bishop of Ross. — But it did not neces- 
sitate a visit that the inspector should make a special 
report? — My point, my lord, is that 'there was neither 
a special report nor a special visit and hence the 
futility of appeals. 

20506. The Chairman.— The report is sent down to 
the Inspector for his further observations, but he is 
not required necessarily to go and revisit the school. 
He is required to make further observations and give 
more detailed information as to why he arrived at 
the conclusion he had arrived at, and they evidently 
asked Mr. Hynes for his opinion, what he thought 
of the school? — This is Mr. Hynes’ opinion of 
the school, she says:— “Mr. Hynes remained 
about an hour. Inspected most of the subjects . of 
the school programme. Seemed much pleased with 
all. He remarked, ‘ Your reading must have im- 
proved very much since Mr. Welply’s time.’ I asked 
his opinion of the school. He stated, ‘ With atten- 
tion to a few details I cannot see why your school 
should not arrive at perfection at an early date.’ ” 
That is Mr. Hynes’ opinion of the school. 

20507., The Bishop of Ross.— Those are the state- 
ments he made to the, teacher? — Yes, to the two 
teachers. 

20508. The Chairman.— Yes, she says, “Mr. 

Welply, Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald, and Mr. P. D. Fitz- 
gerald have, among other remarks stated: — ‘Teach- 
ing clear and intelligent, ’ 1 Tone good,’ ‘ Teachers 
work industriously, ’ 1 Order good, ’ 1 Pupils work in- 
dustriously,’ ‘Premises neat,’ ‘ Room nicely kept’; 
and both district inspectors state that the school is 
increasing in efficiency, and yet they agree with 
their Senior’s mark, and cookery or laundry have 
always been taught, and with success.” Now as to 
Hr. Starkie’s visit, he remained in Mrs. Barry’s 
school about half an hour? — Half an hour. 

, 2Q509. Were you present ? — He was in my school, 
too. 

20510. She says, -“He looked at drawing and com- 
position exercises and needlework. Got pupils to 
read, and stated * Your reading is good.’ ” He said 
that to Mrs. Barry? — He did. 

20511. Did Mr. Dilworth say anything? — Yes, Mr. 
Dil worth also said it was good or very good, and I 
think Mrs. Starkie remarked, “the reading is splen- 
did.” 

20512. Then you come to the visit of Mr. Hynes? 
— Yes. 


20513. And he praised the reading and said it must 
have improved very much since Mr. Welply’s time ? — 
Yes. 

20514. And his opinion of the school was, “With 
attention to a few details I cannot see why your 
school should not arrive at perfection at an early 
date ” ? — " Perfection again ” were the words he used. 

20515. And you complain that after giving all this 
praise he only gave a “weak good”? — Quite so. 

The Chairman. — And then Mrs. Barry remarks on 
Mr. Welply’s manner again. Now I think we had 
better go over your own case. 

20516. Mr. Coffey. — I suppose nothing except the 
assumption that there was an entirely different 
standard applied by Mr. Welply is the explanation 
of the lowering of this long succession of “ very 
goods” in Mrs. Barry’s school to “fair”? — Indeed 
I can see no reason whatsoever for the lowering ex- 
cept a caprice of his own. 

20517. There is a reduction of two points? — Yes. 
What he says is, “I arrived with Miss Kelly, whom 
I took into the girls’ school. I asked her to watch 
the teaching for an hour and. to make notes, but not 
to interfere in any way. At 12.10 precisely I re- 
turned from the boys’ school and asked Miss Kelly 
quietly what she thought of this school, and her re- 
ply was remarkable. She said, ‘ I have looked at the 
observation book and I find that the school has been 
getting “very good,” but I would not give it more 
than “ fair.” ’ ” 

20518. Sir Hiram. Wilkinson. — Where does that 
appear? — He states that in the Blue Book at page 
213, and it is surprising that the opinion of Miss 
Kelly, who was only a junior inspector, should pre- 
dominate over the opinions of three previous, in- 
spectors of long experience as well as over Mr. 
Welply’s own judgment that “ The teaching was 
clear and ' intelligent . ’ ’ 

20519. Mr. Coffey.— That was in 1911 ?— Yes. 
20520. Miss Kelly could not have been long an in- 
spector at that time? — Mr, Welply said that her 
reply was remarkable that she would not give it more 
than “ fair.” 

20521-2. The Chairman. — Now, in your own case 
you make some remarks on the inspection system. 
You say, “ Only one one occasion did Mr. Welply 
offer any form of salute when entering or leaving 
this school. I regret to state that Mr. P. J. Fitz- 
Gerald acted somewhat similarly on succeeding Mr. 
Welply, though some years ago Mr. FitzGerald 
visited here and was most courteous and agreeable”? 
— Yes, that is so. On the first visit he paid me after 
Mr. Welply he did not really salute me. 

20523. Does he walk in without any notice ? — It was 
in the play time, and knowing he was in the girls’ 
school I waited for him. 

20524. He walked in, and what did he do? — He 
just looked towards me and he said, “ I see that you 
have some papers on the floor.” Of course, there 
were, because since these jotters came into use the 
little ones drop a lot of the papers. 

20525. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — W hat is a jotter? 
— A scribbler. 

20526-7. What is a scribbler? 

Mr. Henly.— A piece of paper that they hold 
instead of a slate? — The little infants often let these 
fall on the floor. ’ 

20528. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — And this was at 
the close of the day? — It was at the play time. 

20529. At the close of the morning session? — Yes. 
20530. The Chairman. — Then you go on to say that 
Mr. Welply questioned the monitor very minutely 
respecting the teachers’ hours of attendance in the 
morning ? — Yes. 

20531. And you say that he entered in a very 
stealthy manner? — Yes. 

20532. He denies that, and he says that he did 
. no t ? — He happened to walk in behind both of us, and 
he was there at the book, and when half of my chil- 
dren were standing up looking towards him and the 
others looking towards me I did not know what was 
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on at the time until I saw Mr. Welply at work at 
the books. He generally left his motor car .at some 
distance and walked into the school. There was no 
reason to suspect us of anything, and there was no 
falsification of accounts at any time in either school. 

20533. TVTi- l Coffey. — Would the people in the dis- 
trict know that, when he had left his motor car some 
distance away ? — It was strange that he should leave 
it so far away and walk down to the school. 

20534. Would the people about the place know 
that ? — The people of the village could notice 
that, because all other motor men who visited 
left their motor cars opposite the school and near 
the school. . 

20535. The Chairman. — Go on to the defective 
method of inspection. You say, “ Mr. Welply car- 
ries on his work exactly in the old results style and 
examines pupils individually, and he gives no notice 
of such examination”? — No notice ever. 

20536. Is notice sent to the manager on the morn- 
ing of the day of inspection? — Yes, I understand 
that that is so. _ 

20537. The manager, you say, never was. present? 
— Well, the manager was present on some occasions. 

20538. “ And there is no allowance for irregular or 
dull pupils,” that is pupils who attend irregularly? 
—Yes, that is so. 

20539. He never consults the teacher, he has no 
conversation with you? — No, he does not want to 
talk to the teacher. 

20540. You say that he does not notice the record 
of progress at all? — I do not think that he does. 

20541. Does he examine irrespective of that? — Oh, 
yes, he examines irrespective of it'. 

20542. The Bishop of Ross. — Does he make any 
inquiry as to what the pupils have learned ? — No, he 
never did. 

20543. So that he has not their record? — No. 

20544. The Chairman. — And your fourth point is 
that he rushes the examination. Do you mean that 
he hurries the pupils?— -Yes’; that is the most defec- 
tive part of his method to my mind. 

20545. I suppose he, had to get through a great 
deal in the day ? — W ell, he used in a really unsatis- 
factory style. 

20546. And then he shows want of sympathy with 
the children, you say. In what way? — In his man- 
ner. To a little infant passing he would shout 
roughly at the child, “Sit down.” 

20547. And then you object to the hour of his 
visit, a quarter to nine in the morning? — Yes, nine 
o’clock is my time. 

20548. And then you say also at five minutes to 
three? — Well, that should be ten minutes to three. 

20549. About the time the school would break up ? 
— Yes ; at that time we had religious instruction 
from three to half-past three. 

20550. So that he would only have ten minutes for 
real inspection of the school? — Yes, that is so. We 
had no religious instruction that evening. He kept 
on till five minutes past four. 

20551. He examined 5th and 6th standards in 
arithmetic, four dictated problems, and composition 
during this visit? — Yes-. 

20552. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Did I understand 
you to say that the closing hour of the school was 
three o’clock? — For secular instruction. 

20553. And you did not ordinarily give any secular 
instruction after three o’clock? — Oh, no. 

20554. And Mr. Welply knew that? — Well, he could 
see that in the time table. 

20555. And he went on to 4 ? — Yes. 

20556. And were the pupils kept there all that 
time? — Oh, yes 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— That is a very serious 
matter for children who had gone at an early hour 
of the day. 

Mr. Henly. — Of course it is. 

20557. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Could you expect 
children at that hour to acquit themselves properly ? 
—They are very wearied. At that time ihey have 
very little energy. 

20558. The Chairman. — You say that during the 
last portion of the examination he kept shouting out, 


“Half time,” “Ten minutes more,” “Five minutes- 
to go.” “ I’ll not remain a minute after 4 o’clock ” ?— . 
Yes, that is so. 

20559. He actually used those expressions ?— Every 
word that I have here, because the assistant as well 
as the monitor could prove that. I have not the 
assistant now, he has left tile school since. 

20560. And you say the greater portion of his time 
is taken up with jotting down in a notebook, but- 
you recognise that he must make notes? — Yes, cer- 
tainly, if they were of a proper kind. 

20561. And copy them, too? — If they were of a. 
proper kind. 

20562. You say that he writes too much of these in 
the observation book? — Oh, yes, and some of the 
things are entirely incorrect. He said, “ The infants- 
are not receiving adequate attention. The oldest of 
them make no attempt at easy arithmetic.” I never 
had an infant class that I had not the senior portion 
of them as well as the lower part of the first class. 
In other words, I never had an infant class that were- 
not able to do simple arithmetic. “ Notes for his- 
tory,” he says, “should be made out.” I keep notes- 
for history the same as for every other subject. 

20563. You say some of his notes in the observation 
book are most contradictory, while some are rather 
unreasonable ? — He had, “ Always have a dozen map 
pointers in the school.” I asked for the reason of' 
the reduction of the merit mark. Mr. Welply said 
it was the assistant’s fault, owing to the state 
of arithmetic in standard 2. My personal mark he 
said was “very good,” and when I laboured this 
point Mr. Welply seemed very much annoyed. I 
simply required to know why my personal mark, 
“very good,” and the assistant’s “good,” could not 
make the general mark “ veiy good.” 

20564. That your merit mark ought to be given as- 
the merit mark of the school? — Yes, that is so. 

20565. And that the assistant’s mark should not 
count 1 — Yes, I mean that I had a right to have the 
general report of the school “very good” as I had 
“very good” myself. He said that my report was- 
“very good,” while that of the assistant was “good.” 

The Chairman. — But we have had it in evidence- 
again and again that the bad mark of an assistant 
does, as a matter of fact, pull down a school. 

20566. The Bishop of Ross.— -You see it is a re- 
port on the school, and the proficiency of the school 
as a whole is determined by the proficiency of all the- 
teachers, if there were 20 teachers there?— There 
were only two there, and I think that I as principal 
was entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 

The Bishop of Ross. — The personal merit mark is- 
based on the work of each individual teacher, but when 
you are dealing with the report on the school, suppos- 
ing there is one. good principal and there are 20 bad 
assistants, how could you report the school as 
“ good.” 

20567. Mr. Henly. — The principal got “very 
good” and the assistant got “good,” and it is the 
assistant’s mark that ruled the school? — That is my 
point. 

20568. And, therefore, you think that as you were- 
the principal it was right that your mark should rule- 
the school rather than that the assistant’s mark 
should rule the school? — Yes. 

20569. The Chairman. — You say that when- you- 
laboured this point Mr. Welply replied, “You see, 
these are the rules of the Board,” and then you say, 

“ I politely told Mr. Welply that I had not seen' 
these rules, and neither have I yet seen them. . Mr. 
Welply turned his back to me abruptly.” Did he- 
leave the school there and then? — Yes,. and the argu- 
ment between Mr. Welply and myself continued as 
far as the door of the girls’ school. It lasted quite- 
twenty minutes. It is quite incorrect to state, as he 
does in the Blue Book, that I felt satisfied with his- 
award. He says I was satisfied with the merit mark 
I got. That stung me very much. He knew very 
well that I was not satisfied. . 

20570. Now we come to the reports of the schoej 
. by which you wish to show the high character it had 
before. Yon speak of the successes of pupils at 
King’s Scholarships examinations at the local col-- 
leges of Rockwell and Thurles? — Yes. 
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20371. Then there are four previous reports on 
your school.. They are all “ very good” down to 
19 . 10 , very satisfactory and complimentary reports, 
and then there is. a break in 1911, and you are re- 
duced to “good” by Mr. Welply, who describes the 
school as not very satisfactory? — Yes. 

20572. Now, will you give me that report of Mr. 
Welply? — (Witness hands in Report.) 

20573. On the 10th of June, 1910, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
gave the school “very good,” and says, “Both staff 
and pupils work with zeal and industry, and as a 
result very satisfactory progress is made. The an- 
swering was intelligent and showed considerable 
readiness. The house and premises are kept with 
fair taste.” On the 23rd and 27th of March, 1911, 
Mr. Welply gave the mark “good,” and he wrote, 
“The condition of this school is not so meritorious 
as it seems 'to have been in previous years, and though 
the proficiency has good features there are also grave 
defects. The- infants have not been adequately 
trained and taught. Arithmetic proved backward in 
2nd, 5th, and 6th standards, drawing in the highest 
group, and no record of practical work in science has 
been kept since 10th June, 1910. A more deliberate 
and expressive style of reading should be inculcated, 
and more attention should be given to analysis and 
geography in the third standard. A new globe is 
required.” Then in 1912 Mr. P. J. FitzGerald, who 
inspected on the 25th and 26th of January, gave 
“good,” and he says in his report, “The teachers are 
evidently zealous, and their work merits the award 
‘good.’ • Improvement could easily be effected in 
written English of infants and 1st standard, and in 
arithmetic of 3rd and 4th standards. A class room 
would be a great acquisition here, but pending the 
provision of one steps should be taken to prevent un- 
necessary talking. The appearance of the school 
room would be improved by the, provision of a few 
pictures.” And now this is the last report, the re- 
port of the 7th of May last, from Mr. Nicholls? — 

20574. He gave you “good” again? — Yes. 

20575. And in his report he says, “ Considering 
the rather crowded room in which both teachers have 
to conduct their work the proficiency attained in this 
•school is satisfactory. The work of the 3rd and 4th 
standards is, except in the case of arithmetic, dis- 
tinctly good, but the principal has not met .with the 
same success in the higher standards of his division. 
•On the whole, suitable provision is being made for 
the infants, but the time table for those young chil- 
dren needs some revision.” This is the last report? 
— Yes. 

20576. What is your grade now? — Second division 
•of first. 

20677. When did you- get that? — The 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1910, It was owing to me on the 1st of April, 
1909. I had paper promotion . during the interval. 

20578. For one year? — One year and five months. 

20579. And then this marking of Mr. Welply and 
Mr. FitzGerald and Mr. Nicholls deprived you of 
the chance of further promotion?— Well, of course, 
they would to a certain extent. 

20580. When could you get promotion to the first of 
first grade.?— Well, I was under the impression that 
■three “ very goods ” were necessary, but now it ap- 
pears from evidence that three “goods” would be 
sufficient to obtain the increment in . that grade. 

20581. So you may get your increment ? — I may get 
the increment. I was on paper promotion from the 
1st of April, 1909, till the 1st of September, 1910, a 
year and five months, which at £10 a year would re- 
present the loss of £14 3s. 4d. This arrangement 
(bad in other respects, too) caused an additional loss 
in increment from 1st April, 1912. to 1st July, 1913, 
"being equal to one year and three months equal 
£12 10s., making a total loss of £26 13s. 4d. 

20582. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I think it is de- 
sirable that there should be nothing put down in the 


way of loss which is not strictly accurate. Bo you 
want to modify .that?— -It should be more than what 
is stated there. The whole sum is £27 10s, on the 
81st of this month. 

20583. Does that mean that you should have re- 
ceived substantial promotion at the time you received 
paper promotion ? — Yes, that is so. 

20584. So that you are speaking now against, the 
rule of paper promotion?.- — Yes, that is so. 

20585. And does the whole of. this loss accrue 
through that? — It does, yes. I thought that those 
three "goods” would not do. 

20586. Have you any alteration to. make in conse- 
quence of that ? — Well, I really have not. The full 
sum that I am at the loss of owing to that paper 
promotion system is £27 10s. during the interval. 
That is the amount up to the present; 

20587. I understand you to say that you have lost 
a year and five months’ increment in consequence of 
the paper promotion, at. £10 a year? — Yes. 

20588. In consequence of the promotion being paper 
promotion and not substantial promotion? — Yes. 

20589. But have you lost anything else ?— Well, in 
1912 I should have got the. increment then in that 
grade from the 1st of April, 1912. The increment in 
that grade would- be owing to me were I promoted in 
the proper time. , 

20590’. But the whole of this loss accrues from the 
promotion- being paper promotion and not substantial 
promotion? — Yes, that is so. 

20591. Does increment in the second of- first count 
from the date of substantial promotion or from the 
date of paper promotion? — Evidently from substan- 
tial promotion and not paper promotion. 

20592. The Chairman.— Now, the fourth subject 
you deal with, is the reprimand. You say, “Mr. 
Welply incorrectly reported to the Board- on 4th 
October, 1911, that I had not a sufficient amount of 
work done in elementary science. In the school at 
the above date, when Mr. Welply was about forming 
an adverse opinion, I came up and pointed out his 
mistake and showed him the old and. new exercises of 
pupils and the amount of work. Oh, yes,’ said Mr. 
Welply, ‘ I see, that’s all right.’ Yet ;I have been 
reprimanded, and most unjustly”? — I have. 

20593. This reprimand is dated the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1911. It is addressed to the manager, and is as 
follows: — . 

“ Rev. Sir, — I am directed by the Commissioners 
of National Education to call your attention to the 
unsatisfactory teaching of elementary science in 
the above named school. The Senior Inspector 
states as follows in his report of a visit to the 
school on 4th ultimo: — ‘No exercises appear in 
elementary science since June. The principal told 
me the pupils did practical work and wrote ac- 
counts of this in their scribblers. This is not satis- 
factory, because separate science exercise books are 
kept. The school has been in operation five weeks 
since June.’ — I am, Rev. Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, W. J. Dilworth, Secretary. To Very Rev. 
J. Hickey, P.P., B.F., Ballingarry. ” 

Is that actually a reprimand ?— Well, I don’t know 
really. I never got anything like that before. 

20594. The general wording in the case of a repri- 
mand is, “You are requested to reprimand the 
teacher,” so this is not a reprimand? — I jdo not know, 
for I never got one. • 

20595. Mr. Coffey. — Are you quite clear that there 
is no mistake as to Mr. P. J. FitzGerald in going 
into the school without saluting you, for he is a very 
courteous and common-sense man — are yon clear about 

it ? I am pex-fectly clear on the point, Of course, 

the influence of Mr. Welply was evident in that case. 
As I have stated, I do believe that Mr. Fitzgerald 
had to go according to orders. I do think he sym- 
pathised with us at heart, but had to agree with Mr. 
Welply. 


Mr. Patrick Leahy, Principal of Glenbane National School, Tipperary, examined. . 

20596. The. Chairman. — You. are principal of 20598. What is your grade now? — Second grade. 
Glenbane School, County Tipperary ?— Yes. I have just reached second grade. i 

20597. When were you appointed? — I was ap- 20599. Now, you have a. statement with regard to 
pointed in November, 1901, that is twelve years ago. your losses through abolition of classification m 1900, 
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the improper fixing of salary and increments, the 
lowering of your school report because of the work 
of a junior assistant mistress, and your loss of 
special promotion 1 — Yes. 

I. — Losses through abolition of Classification in 
1000, are as follows : — (a) Promotion to 2nd Division 
of 1st Class on completion of two years’ highly 
efficient service, (h) Promotion to 1st Division of 
1st Class on completion of additional five years’ 
highly efficient service. 

II. — Improper fixing of Salary and Increments.— 

(a) Acted as Temporary Principal of Monemohill 
N.S., January, 1900, to September, 1900. Then acted 
as substitute for principal and was appointed to 
Glenbane in November, 1901. (b) Income for my 

work in large school (Glenbane, average 60) deter- 
mined on average results’, fees earned by another 
teacher in small school (Monemohill, average 30). 
The average results earned in this school were only 
£13 4s. 0d. ; whereas the average fees of similar 
schools throughout Ireland were £18 14s. 7d.. (see 
Commissioners’ Report, 1904, page 17). This dif- 
ference of £5 10s. in initial salary means a net loss 
to date of £75. (c) Had Glenbane been my first ap- 
pointment, my initial salary would have been £79, 
and present salary, £107 ; whereas my initial salary 
was fixed at £66 and my present salary, after twelve 
years’ very efficient service, is £87. ( d ) At end of 
triennial period (June, 1907), I got a partial incre- 
ment of £4. I requested the Commissioners to use 
their power under Rule 105 (a) and grant me, as 
they did others, Special, Promotion to Second Grade 
at same time. Though entitled by reports and ser- 
vice to this special promotion (see Appendix, Report 
of Commission, page 132), I . was kept for a further 
period of 3. years and 10 months on maximum of 
Third Grade. Appeal was fruitless. 


III. — Lowering of my school report on two occa- 
sions, (January, 1908, and November, 1909) because 
of work of junior assistant mistress. — (a) There was 
no suggestion of negligence on my part on either 
occasion when report was lowered, (b) At ankual 
inspection, January, 1907, though usual promotions 
had been made on first day of same month, the in- 
spector suggested that the best children be again pro- 
moted July, 1907. I agreed and carried out sugges- 
tion (see Roll Book) ; yet at annual inspection, 
January, 1908, when lowering report the inspector 
gave no special consideration for these exceptional 
circumstances. (c) My report is again lowered in 
November, 1909, though my work is “ very good,”' 
and tone of school ‘‘very good,” the Circular re Tone- 
had not then been issued. This report is a direct 
contradiction to the answer to question 2014 vol. of' 
Evidence. (d) This Junior Assistant Mistress was- 
appointed July 1st, 1906, and was reported as:— 

(1) Efficient in autumn of 1906 (Mr. McEnery). 

(2) Efficient in January, 1907 (Mr. McEnery). 

(8) Efficient at Easter Examination, 1907. (4) In- 

efficient in January, 1908 (Mr. McEnery). (5) Effi- 
cient in December, 1908 (Mr. Brown). (6) Inefficient 
in November, 1909 (Mr. Welply). (7) Efficient in 
October, 1910 (Mr. Fitzpatrick). (8) Efficient in 

October, 1911 .(Mr. Fitzgerald). (9) Efficient in Sep- 
tember, 1912 (Mr. Fitzgerald). (10) Efficient in 
March, 1918 (Mr. Welply). Thus of ten reports 
given in seven years by five inspectors she is efficient 
eight times and inefficient twice. On each occasion, 
when inefficient, my report is lowered and promotion 
delayed. 

IV. — Loss of Special Promotion in consequence of 
above reduction of marks. — (a) Would have been en- 
titled to Special Promotion if report, January, 1908, 
had not been lowered. (b) Lowering of. report. 
November, 1909, kept me for a period of three years 
and 10 months on maximum of 3rd Grade. 


20600. Now, you give a number of reports on your school ? — Yes ; I have made out this statement : — 


Year. 

Report. 

Inspector. 

Inspector’s Observations on Report 

Jan., 1902 

Fair 

Mr. Brown . . 

None. [Examination in January, appointed Nov., 
1901.— P.L.] 

Jan., 1903 

Good 

Mr. McEnery 

None. 

Jan., 1904 

Good 

Mr. McEnery 

This School is doing good and useful work, and credit- 
able progress is shown in most bran chesof the 
curriculum. 

Jan., 1905 

Good 

Mr. McEnery 

The teaching — especially that of the Principal — is 
skilful ana effective ; and good progress is shown 
in almost all branches of the school programme. 

Jan., 1906 

Very Good 

Mr. McEnery 

Very creditable progress is exhibited in the various 
branches of school work, and the teaching generally 
is skilful and effective. The pupils are under 
excellent discipline and show much interest in their 
studies. 

The general work of this school continues to be per- 
formed in a skilful and successful manner, as the 
proficiency exhibited in most branches attests. 

Jan., 1907 

Very Good 

Mr. McEnery 

Jan., 1908 

Good 

Mr. McEnery 

The instruction of the Principal teacher is on sound and 
intelligent lines and is generally successful. [Note. 
Report apparently lowered on J.A.M’s work. No 
special consideration given though pupils had been 
twice (January and July) promoted during year — 

Dec., 1908 

Very Good 

Mr. Brown . . 

Work is carried on with energy and is effective. The 
pupils have been intelligently taught and their 
progress in the current school year has been very 

Nov., 1909 

Good 

Mr. Welply 

The Principal is a capable and efficient teacher, and 
so far as his work goes, the general result has been 
Very Good. The Tone of the School is Very Good. 

At incidental visit (15th October.l 1909), Mr. Welply 
writes in Observation Book : — “ (1), The Senior 
Exercises, drawings, &c., aTe of good quality, and 
I am glad to note evidences of careful preparation 
for work on Mr. Leahy’s part.” And on the 2nd 
November he writes : — “ Mr. Leahy’s work is well 
done.” [Yet he reduces the mark. — P.L.] 


Salary. 


£ 

66 

60 

66 


73 


73 


73 

7T 


77 
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Year. 

Report. 

Inspector. 

Inspector’s Observations on Report. 

Salary. 

Oct., 1910 

Very Good 

Mr. Fitzpatrick 

Work is carried on here with much earnestness on the 
part of both pupils and teachers, and as a result the 
progress made is very satisfactory. The general 
answering was intelligent. Written exercises are 
done with care and show steady progress. 

£ 

77 

Oct., 1911 

Very Good 

Mr. Fitzgerald 

The Principal of this school is a very cap'able teacher. 
The tone of the school is admirable. The pupils 
speak with confidence and distinctness and show 
that their intelligence is successfully developed. 
With improvement in the Junior portion of the 
school the standard of Excellent would be reached. 

87 

Sept, 1912 

Very Good 

Mr. Fitzgerald 
Mr. Welply 

The School is in a very efficient state. Reading and 
oral English of Standards III. to VI. is much above 
the average. The written exercises are distinctly 
oreditable. The teaching generally aims at and 
succeeds in developing the intelligence of the pupils. 
If the wood-work were painted, the school would 
be a model of taste and neatness. 

From Observation Book : — “ All Mr. Leahy’s work is 
characterised by intelligence and a love of liis work.” 
Incidental Visit. From Observation Book : — “ I am 
greatly pleased with condition of this School.” 
(March 19th, 1913). 

87 


20601. Mr. Henly. — That is your statement? — 
That is my statement, sir. That incidental visit of 
Mr. Welply’s was for the purpose of testing my 
school for the Carlisle and Blake premium. He told 
me I had some chance of it, but there is no announce- 
ment made of it so far, though it is six months 
beyond the usual time. 

20602. Now, did you lose anything or was incre- 
ment delayed by Mr. Welply’s lowering of the mark 
in any way? — Do you mean in 1909. 

20603. Yes? — I would have been entitled to pro- 
motion from the 1st of April, 1910, if that report 
had not been lowered. My promotion was delayed 
till 1911.- 

20603a. This is the letter from the Commis- 
sioners: — “I am directed to inform you that the 
Commissioners of National Education having fully 
considered the report on the services of Mr. Patrick 
Leahy . . . are pleased to order that he be promoted 
to the second grade of National teachers from the 1st 
of April, 1911 ?— Yes. 

20604. Mr: Coffey. — You would have been pro- 
moted previously but foi* the lowering of the mark ? — 
Yes, in 1910. 

20605. The Bishop of Ross. — Your report was 
lowered in 1908? — Yes. 

20606. By Mr. McEnery ?— Yes. 

20607. And apparently the work of your junior 
assistant was not satisfactory? — Yes, I have the full 
report here. 

20608. Mr. Henly.— 1 That was in January, 1908? 
—Yes. He says, “ The instruction of the principal 
teacher is on sound and intelligent lines and is gener- 
ally successful. The work of the junior assistant, 
however, is of but average merit. Her lessons lack 
energy and animation,” In that year we had 
promoted the children on two occasions. The 
school year was changed to a common school 
year for all Ireland from the 1st of July, 1906, 
but teachers got some time to conform to the new 
ideas. The Board’s circular suggested in my case 
that I should keep the children 15 months in each 
standard so- that at the end of the second period of 
15 months I would come in on the common school 
year. Instead Mr. McEnery suggested to me that 
some of my children appeared to be so good and so 
intelligent that it would be a pity for those to lose 
six months and that he would make special con- 
sideration in his inspection if I gave those children 
two promotions in the year and gave them the ad- 
vantage of six months rather than have them lose 
six months. I agreed with Mr. McEnery, and I gave 
two promotions, and my judgment was afterwards 
justified, because those children did remarkably well 
since i 


20609. The Bishop of Ross. — Though that sugges- 
tion had been made by Mr. M'Enery, when the 
examination came you were reduced from “ very 
good” to “good”? — Yes, and when I reminded him 
that he had promised special consideration, his reply 
was that if I did not consider the children good 
enough I should not have given them the second pro- 
motion, if they were good enough for the second 
promotion they should show the usual progress of 
children who had spent a year in each standard. 

Mr. Henly. — The report for 1909 says, “ The prin- 
cipal is a capable and efficient teacher, and so far as 
his work goes the general result is very good. The 
junior assistant mistress, however ” 

20610. Mr. Coffey. — How long is the new school- 
house built? — Since 1897. 

20611. Mr. Henly. — Had you any voice in the ap- 
pointment of the junior assistant mistress? — None 
whatever. 

20612. Was she there before you? — No, and I never 
saw her till she came and told me she had been ap- 
pointed junior assistant mistress. 

20613. And then your promotion depended on the 
mark of the school? — Yes. 

20614. And the mark of the school depended partly 
on you and partly on the assistant ? — Yes. 

20615. And as she was not up to the same standard 
as yourself the school mark was pulled down in con- 
sequence? — Yes, on two occasions, and I suffered by. 
it. I lost special promotion. If that mark had been 
“very good” in 1908 I would have been entitled to 
special promotion at that date. What I consider a 
very great grievance is the unfair fixing of my 
initial salary. 

20616. Sir Hiraai Wilkinson. — Did I understand 
that you complain with regard to the fixing of your 
initial salary, that your initial salary was fixed upon 
the average of the three years ending with 1900 in- 
stead of being fixed on the income in the highest 
school during that time? — Quite so. My appoint- 
ment to the small school was only a temporary one. 
while the teacher was away, and it would have been 
better for me if I had never been there ; I would have 
started with £79, and there is an estimate there 
showing that my loss by being eight months in that 
school is £211. 

20617. And you say that had you refused that • 
school you would have been better off by £211 ? — Yes • 

20618.- The Bishop of Ross.. — I do not quite see 
how you had a vested interest? — I was trained in 
1896 to 1898. 

20619. Where were you then from that? — I left 
training in 1898 ; I acted as substitute for an . 
assistant. 
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20620. Mr. Henly. — Wliat was your status when 
leaving training?— I passed with 71 per cent., gam- 
ing “ Special Distinction.” That entitled me to 
second division of first class after two years’ service 
without examination. 

20621. Yes, but, of course, you should have been 
teaching during the time? — Yes. 

20622. Were you teaching at all between those 
periods? — Only as a substitute till 1900. 

20628. In more schools than one?— Well, only in 
one school before 1900. 

20624. And then you went as- principal to Mone- 
mohill?— Yes, on the 1st of January, 1900. 

20625. So that you had no permanent appointment 
either as assistant or principal before the change on 
the 1st of April, 1900?— No, though principal, my 
appointment was temporary. 

20626. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — What would have 
been the effect on your salary if you had entered as 
a junior teacher immediately after the new system 
came into operation ?— According to the special con- 
sideration promised. 

20627. You could not have any special consideration 
if you had no service before the new system came into 
operation ? — You mean if I had not had training 
before 1900? . . 

20628. No; it is not a question of training, but if 
you had not had a post as teacher in 1900 ? — My case 
should have been specially considered upon my ap- 
pointment, even though I had no service. I was an 
existing teacher, and even teachers in training dur- 
ing that year, 1900, were existing teachers : and there 
was a clause put into the rules at the time saying 
that special consideration would be granted in the 
fixing of their incomes. 

20629. In the absence of special consideration, what 
would have been your salary and increment? — My 
salary would be £52 16s., plus what results I could 
earn, plus capitation. 

20631. Are you better off or worse off than if you 
became a teacher immediately after the new system 
came into operation? — Oh, considerably worse off. 

20631. Mr. Henly. — I do not know that you under- 
stand the question. What Sir Hiram asked you was 
this — whether you are better or worse off than if you 
had not been employed, and just obtained service when 
the new system came in? — Considerably worse off. 

20632. The Bishop of Ross. — Supposing you came 
out after training from the Training College in mid- 
summer 1900 or mid-summer 1901, and in. three 
months’ after you were appointed to Glenbane as your 
first appointment, would you be better off in that case 
than you are at present? — I would be entitled to 
exactly what I am now claiming, because, in order to 
be out of training in July, 1901, I should have en- 
tered in July, 1900, and I should then be regarded as 
an existing teacher. 

20633. You would have entered in July, 1900, but 
should you not have gone in for two years’ training, 
because you were not an assistant teacher, and, there- 
fore, one year would not have done you ? — No, but 
two years. 

20684. Then you should have entered in 1899? — - 
Yes ; that is what I meant to say, my lord. 

20635. And because you were training you say you 
would be regarded as an existing teacher ?— Yes, 
quite so ; there was special consideration promised to 
those who were then undergoing a course of training. 

20636. Mr. Henly.— Do you know that all those 
who were promised special consideration got it? — 1 
Some did and some did not. 


20637. The Chairman. — Are they really considering 
the cases of those people still ?— Oh, we went to con- 
siderable trouble at the time, but failed. 

20638. Are those cases under examination now ? 

Oh, no, they gave it up long ago. 

20689. The Bishop of Ross. — They were examining 
some of them in the last couple of years, I under- 
stand? — I am not aware of it. We got up a great 
agitation through the country, I believe in 1903 or 
1904, and got the cases brought before the Commis- 
sioners. 

20 ^40. Mr. Birrell submitted a number of cases to 
the National Board a couple of years ago. Those 


cases were considered, and then, after the Central 
Committee submitted a number of cases, and the 
Board went into each individual case, and came to 
the conclusion that there was no substance in them? 
—I believe those were the undergraded teachers, but 
we were speaking of transition teachers. 

20641. Mr. Henly. — H ave you any idea of what- 
would have been your salary supposing that the 
system had not been changed when you commenced— 
can you give your salary and prospects then in a 

word ? Well, of course, I would start first of all with 

£52 i.6s- , plus average results in capitation in the 
particular school plus good service salary. That 
would have been £94 to begin with if I had earned 
exactly the same results as my predecessor. 

20642. And instead of that you got liow much?— 
Instead of that I got £66. I might calculate upon 
second class salary; then, of course, after two years 
I had “very good” reports. It would simply mean 
that I would get £10 more on promotion to second 
division of first class. 

20643. You would start with £94? — £94. 

20644. Instead of £66?— Instead of £06. 

20645. And did you make any efforts yourself to 
have this case reviewed by the Commissioners? — On 
several occasions. I applied on three occasions, and I 
got this statement sent to each Commissioner. 

20646. The Chairman. — And what answer did you 
get?_ Just the stereotyped reply to let me know that 
my case had been considered. This is the statement 
that I sent, it is dated the 20th of March, 1909 : — I 
beg to bring under the notice of the Commissioners 
some important particulars regarding my present 
salary with the hope they will revise and increase it. 
I was trained in De La Salle College, Waterford, ’96 
to ’98. I passed the final examination with “ special 
distinction,” obtaining a pei’centage of 71, which 
placed me in first division of second class, with a right 
to first class without examination, after two years’ 
satisfactory service. After serving some time as sub- 
stitute, I was appointed (January 1st, 1900) principal 
of Monemoliill N.S. (Roll No. 8,395), Co. Limerick. 
Here my initial consolidated salary of £66 was deter- 
mined by calculating second class salary of £52 15s. 
0d., plus the average results (£13 5s. Od.) earned in 
the three yearn preceding my appointment, when the 
average was low and the school inefficient. On the 
20th November, 1901, I was appointed principal of 
present school, where I expected an immediate in- 
crease of salary, as the results of this school were 
more than twice as large as those of Monemohill, but 
was disappointed. The following is a short summary 
of particulars as to the salary, service and reports 
since my appointment to my present school. The 
report, “fair,” was the result of annual inspection 
held early in January, 1902, about six weeks after 
my appointment, November 20th, 1901. I then give 
extracts from the school reports from 1902 to 1909, 
and proceed. I respectfully submit the following 
points for the consideration of the Commissioners:— 
(a) In 1900 I was appointed principal of Monemohill 
N.S. and was allowed second class salary plus the 
average results earned there, making a total of £66. 
In 1901 I was appointed principal of Glenbane N.S, 
but was not allowed second class salary plus the results 
earned in Glenbane, which would have made a total 
of £78 19s. 6d. If Glenbane had been my first ap- 
pointment, in other words, if I had refused Mone- 
mohill and remained idle till a vacancy occurred in 
Glenbane, my initial consolidated salary would have 
been £78 19s. 6d. My present consolidated salary, 
seven years’ highly efficient service in same school, is 
only £77. (t) One consequence of my salary being 

fixed at £66 was that at end of second triennial period 
I was eligible only for an increment of £4 to reach 
maximum of third grade. If on coming to Glenbane 
I had received even this increase of £4, a sum several 
times less than that to which I was entitled, I should 
be in second grade since 1907. (c) I have now com- 
pleted seven years’ highly efficient service in present 
school, which under the rules superseded in 1900 would 
have entitled me to first division of first class, with a 
corresponding increase of income. Considering the 
peculiar circumstance* under which my salary was 
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consolidated, the general excellence of my school 
reports, and the fact that my salary is so much lower 
than what I would have received under the old rules, 

I hope the Commissioners will exercise their power 
under Rule 105 (a) and grant me at least second 
grade from 1907, the date of my partial increment. 

I should like to make clear one or two questions. I was 
started in the middle of third grade at £66. and it 
took me ten years to get to the second grade. In the 
evidence given before you the chief inspector, m reply 
to question 1855, says, “ That is one of the things 
that make it deplorable, that the teachers have not 
seen their way to come before this Committee to state 
their case,” that is, that it would take them twelve 
years to get from the third grade. I started at £66 
and it took me almost ten years to reach second 
grade, that is to get through half a grade. 

20647. Mr. Henly. — And your report is good all 
along?— My report is “good” all along. 

20648. The Chairman. — What salary are you 
getting now ? — £87 . , 

20649. Mr. Henly. — Well you have done what the 
chief inspector said you ought to do ; that is, to come 
in and give evidence?— Yes ; and there is also ques- 
tion 2014. . „ T 

20650. The Chairman.— That is on page 78:— -I 
do not know that I ever came across a case where the 
merit mark of the school did not correspond with the 
merit mark of the principal. It is quite easy to see 
how that might arrive in a case like that one you 
mention, the case of a very efficient principal coupled 
with two very inefficient assistants ” ? — I had but one 
inefficient assistant, and it happened twice in my case. 
If you turn to question' 2911 you will see the other 
chief inspector said that might occur in the case of 
a teacher coupled with three inefficient assistants. 

20651. Mr. Henly.— I think he was only giving 
an illustration of how it might happen?— But it 
happened twice in my case with one. 


20652. The Chairman.— Your assistant could pull 
down your “ very good ” ? — Yes. She had charge, as 
you will see from the Observation Book, only of in- 
fants and first, and Mr. Welply refereed to some 
portion of her work as being “very good, ana re- 
ferred to all my work as being “ very good, and yet 
the mark is lowered. 

20658. You referred to questions 2910 and 2911. 
There Sir Hiram Wilkinson asks: — “ Have you had 
many cases in which the school and the head teacher 
were marked differently ?— A few. If you could ex- 
plain that it would help us to understand better, 
because it is a difficult subject, that difference between, 
the school and the head teacher? — If you have as 
principal teacher a very good man and if you have 
three or four assistants who are quite different, say, 
fair, the total result to the school will not be ‘very 
good.’ ” That is what you refer to? — Yes. I had 
but one assistant, who had charge of the infants and 
first, and portion of her work is put down here as 
being “ very good.” 

20653a. Have you any other point? — Question 1338. 

20654. “ . . . . And the apparent falling off of 

the school may be due to some temporary and recent 
cause ” ?— That occurred with me. Children who 
would have been in fifth were then in sixth. 

20655. Have you anything else?— No, nothing else. 
I should like to emphasise the point of the estimate 
that I put in there that I lost £211. 

20656. You have a prospect of getting increment 
soon? — Not till next year. You see, on the 1st of 
April, 1911, I was promoted to second grade, and it 
will take me at least three years; that will be the 
1st of April, 1914, to get increment. 

20657. The BiSHor of Ross.— Do you expect pro- 
motion? — Well, I expect the Carlisle and Blake 
Premium. 


FORTY-FOURTH DAY.— WEDNESDAY, JULY 30th, 1913. 

At 23, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

Present Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.l. (Chairman) ; The Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d.. 
Bishop of Ross; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d. ; Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneage 
E. B. Harrison, b.a. ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter McMurrough Kavanagh, d.l. ; and 
Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary . 


Mr. D. C. Maher, b.a., Principal of Ardmoyle National School, Cashel, examined. 

principal teacher of reason to complain of the 


20658. The Chairman.— You — r - : — x - 
Ardmoyle National School, County Tipperary?— Yes. 

20659. How long have you been in the service of 
the National Education Board? — Thirty years. 

20660. , How long have you been principal teacher of 
Ardmoyle School? — Since 1882. 

20661. Were you principal of any school before that l 
—No; I was assistant in a Poor Law Union School. 

20662. In the neighbourhood?-— In the neighbour- 
hood ; and I was monitor for six years in another 
school before that. 


have no personal grievance. I came to give general 
evidence. 

20668. Your reports have all been “good ? — My 
reports have all been .satisfactory. 

20669. And you got your increment in due course? — 
Well, not in due course, because the last increment 
was delayed, but I got it all the same. 

20670. When was that?— I only got that increment 
in June; the last increment was given to me in June. 

20671. It was delayed a year, was it? — It was delayed 


20663. And what is your grading now?— First of first 
class and first of first grade. . . 

20664. How long have you been that?— Since l««y. 
20665. What is your grade under the present system? 
— First of first grade. 

20666. When did you get lhat?— I got that in 
1906' 


20667. Before you begin your general statement I 
want to know have you any personal grievances to 
bring before us with regard to inspection— are you one 
of those teachers who seem to • think that they have 


20672. Mr. Coffey. — Till last month? — Till last 
month. , . ' • . 

10673. The Chairman. — was that in consequence ol 
a fall in the report? — Yes, in consequence of a fall in 
the report; but I may .explain that it was owing 
principally to the illness of my assistant. She fell 
into declining health, and her classes were not -really 
up to the mark — at least that was the ease in the 
last year, but before that the report was lowered. I 
do not tbiuk there was so very much reason for the 
lowering of the first report. 

8 * 
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20674. Still, on the whole, you have not very much 
personally to complain of ? — No, sir, I have 

not. Judging from thirty years’ experience of schools 
and teachers, and having every opportunity of noticing 
the actions and conduct of the latter, as I have attended 
meetings in every part of Ireland as President and 
Vice-President of the Teachers’ Organization, I have 
no hesitation in stating that the following rules of the 
■Commissioners unduly restrict the rights and liberties 
of teachers as citizens and members of the community 
among whom they live and work. Rule 88 (b) — 
“ Members of County or District Councils, Poor Law 
■Guardians, and Town Commissioners, are not 
recognised as teachers of National Schools unless 
appointed as ‘Additional Councillors’ under Section 3 
(24 or 25 (1) (a) of the Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 1898, or chosen by the Council, Board of Guardians 
or Town Commissioners to fill a casual vacancy. ’ ’ 89 (a) 
“ The attendance of the teachers at meetings held for 
party political purposes, or the taking part by them 
in elections for Members of Parliament, or for Poor 
Law Guardians, etc., except by voting, is strictly 
forbidden.” I must at once admit that these rules 
are not nearly so stringent as those in operation till 
1906. Since I joined the profession in 1881 (and I 
do not know for how long before), the time-honoured 
rule, which every teacher was bound to have posted 
up in front of his (or her) rostrum for his (or her) 
special guidance, ran as follows: — “To avoid fairs, 
markets, and meetings, but above all political meetings 
of every kind, to abstain from controversy, to be 
imbued with a spirit of obedience to the law and 
loyalty to the Sovereign, and to do nothing either in 
or out of school which might have a tendency to con- 
fine it to any denomination of children.” After - doing 
•duty for nigh half a century this notorious headline 
was omitted from the practical rules owing to agitation 
on the part of the teachers, backed by exposure in 
Parliament and elsewhere. Teachers could then attend 
fairs and markets, and apparently private meetings, 
but another rule came into operation stating : — “ The 
-attendance of teachers at public meetings, or meetings 
held for political purposes .... is incompatible 
■with the performance of their duties, and is a violation 
of rules, rendering them liable to withdrawal of salary.” 
■(Code of 1905.) In 1906 public meetings were omitted 
from this rule, and later on in 1911 the word “party” 
was inserted before political purposes, so that the new 
rule now reads — “ The attendance of teachers at 
meetings held for party political purposes ... is 
•strictly forbidden.” A nice distinction is here drawn 
between political meetings and party political meetings, 
•and this might act as a trap to the unwary teacher, 
•as the Commissioners are to be judges, and might 
hold that a, meeting was party political which the 
teachers believed was merely political. 

20675. Have you known any difficulties to arise under 
this rule about party political meetings?— I have never 
had very much experience of it, as the rule is not 
Jong in operation, but I can very easily see how a 
difficulty might arise. 

20676. I thought you might know of some cases, 
perhaps?— No, it is not easy in this country to 
distinguish which is which with regard to meetings, 
and there is absolutely no necessity for this rule, and 
it should be simply abolished. 

20677. Mr. Coffey.— B ut do you not think that after 
all it has something to commend it even in the 
interests of the teachers themselves — do you think it 
is desirable that teachers should be free to mix them- 
selves up with party political meetings?— I do not see 
why they should be deprived of that right. I- cannot 
see what harm it would do to the cause of education. 

20678. The Chairman. — It is recognised iu England 
that teachers of all ranks, though there may be no 
rule against it, should abstain from taking active part 
in politics. I have been a head master in a 
district where political feeling ran very high. 
There were very strong Dissenters there and 
Radicals, and there were strong High Churchmen 
and Tories, and if I had gone and made a speech at a 
political meeting I should have had the parents in 
rebellion of one section or the other. Now an 
experience like that compels one to abstain, and surely 
you will admit that a man is not to sacrifice his useful- 
ness in order to take part in politics. You would not 


like it in your own case? — Certainly not, but I think 
the discretion of the teacher would be quite sufficient, 

20679. You would rely on the good sense of the 
teacher?— I would rely on the good sense of the teacher. 

20680. Mr. Coffey.— I do not think that anyone 
would see any objection to allowing the teachers 
freedom if you were satisfied that they would have the 
discretion that you have; but there are indiscreet 
teachers the same as there are indiscreet inspectors 
and possibly indiscreet clergymen, who sometimes go 
into politics rather largely, and it is a question whether, 
in the interests of the teachers and in the interests 
of education, the teachers should not keep away from 
party politics?— I quite agree, but I think when the 
teachers of England are not subjected to a rule of that 
kind, I can see no reason why the teachers of Ireland 
should be subjected to such a rule. 

The Chairman. — The teachers in Scotland are not. 

20681. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — In our experience of 
the world we find that things that are assumed in one 
place are not assumed in another, and the point is 
whether at the present stage of political opinion among 
the teachers in Ireland it would be safe to believe that 
they would all act upon the principal upon which you 
admit they ought to act? — Yes. 

And if the Commissioners are not satisfied that 
iu the absence of a rule they would act in that way, 
I thiuk that the Commissioners are bound, in the 
interests of education, to make a rule to secure that 
they shall so act, aud I think that that should be 
the opinion of everybody. The only point for dispute 
would be whether, as a matter of fact, it would be 
safe to leave the teachers without any guidance or any 
instruction on that question. This is a rule that is 
applicable to all Civil Servants in all parts of His 
Majesty’s dominions, and, therefore, it cannot bear 
hardly on them when it is so universally applicable, 
and the only question is whether it is necessary to 
put it into words. If the Commissioners believe 
that it is necessary, I submit that they are bound to 
do it in the interest of education, in the interest of 
the scholars and in the interest of the teachers them- 
selves. 

20682. The Bishop of Ross. — Sir Hiram has referred 
to the rule with regard to Civil Servants. I just 
want to clear up this point. I have often seen state- 
ments in the speeches of teachers that they claim to 
be Civil Servants. Now, if they do claim to be 
Civil Servants, I agree with Sir Hiram that they can- 
not go into party politics? — But they do not claim to 
be Civil Servants. 

20683. But you will agree with me that the two 
things are inconsistent if they claim to be Civil 
Servants, and if they claim to take a share in. party 
politics? — I know of no representative teacher claiming 
that the teachers are Civil Servants, because they are 
not. 

20684. That settles that point. Now, secondly, we 
come to the ease of the' English teachers. The English 
teachers are immediately under the control of the local 
authority, and they are paid by the moneys of the 
local authority. The Irish teachers are under the 
control of a local person called the manager, but they 
are paid by the monies of the State, and do you not 
think that there is a difference there between the 
English teachers and the Irish teachers? — Yes, my 
lord, but the English teachers are also paid by the 
State. 

20685. Partly, and that indirectly? — Partly, yes. 

20686. It is not true, in my opinion, to say that 
they are paid by the State, but this is true that the 
money with which the local authority pavs them is 
partly from .the State?— That is true. 

20687. So I do nob think it is true to say that they 
are paid .by the State. It is true to say that the 
money with which the local authority pays them 
is partly procured from the State, but partly secured 
from local sources, whereas tk© Irish teachers’ salaries 
come through the manager, but the whole money is 
supplied by the State; so that while I agree with you 
that they, are not Civil Servants, they come nearer to 
being Civil Servants than the English teachers come? — 
Yes, but they have not the privileges of Civil Servants, 
my lord. 

20688. I- agree with you that they are not Civil 
Servants? — Yes, and they have not the privileges; but 
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with regard to the money coming from the State, 
English education gets more per head of the population 
than we do. With regard to the question of Sir Hiram 
Wilkinson, I think there are two rules here which 
would meet the case which you have made, Sir Hiram. 

20689. The Chairman. — You say there is absolutely 
no necessity for this rule, by which the attendance of 
teachers at meetings held for party political purposes 
is strictly forbidden? — Yes, and it should be simply 
abolished. Teachers can now attend, fairs, markets, 
and meetings, and it is well known neither education 
nor the teachers have suffered by the change, the latter 
have not become brawling demagogues, as was feared, 
and politics have not been introduced into the schools. 
Again, after the passing of the Local Government Act 
some teachers, as it was natural to expect, were 
appointed Urban and District Councillors, but the 
Commissioners apparently decided to take away from 
them the rights conferred on them by the Act, and so 
they made the following rule 88 (b) Urban 

Councillors Rural Councillors, Poor Law Guardians, 
members or officers of school attendance committees 
or of school committees, etc., cannot be recognised as 
National Teachers. (Code of 1905.) Under this rule 
several teachers were obliged to resign positions to 
which they were appointed. One teacher in North 
Tipperary — Mr. Curtin, of Kilbarron Boys’ N.S., 
Roll No. 11735 — had to give up the office of secretary 
to the local School Attendance Committee, and lie 
states that his loss to date is £100. 

20690. I suppose that the holding of some of those 
offices would interfere with some of the teachers’ 
work, would it not? Take the office of County 
Councillor, would not that interfere with the work 
of the teacher? — Well, it would if the meetings were 
held during school hours. 

20691. But in point of fact, are not the meetings of 
every County Council in Ireland held during school 
hours? — Well, I have known cases where the hour of 
meeting has been changed. 

20692. Not in the case of a County Council? — 
Perhaps not in the case of a County Council, but in 
the case of a District Council, so as to meet the con- 
venience of teachers who have been appointed District 
Councillors. 

20693. You mean Urban Councillors, but not Rural 
District Councillors? — Yes. 

20694. But as to the reason of this rule, is it not 
to be found in the possibility, and perhaps certainty, 
that tho holding of those offices might interfere with 
the teacher’s proper discharge of his duty — is not that 
the real meaning of it? — Well, I do not know what 
reason the Commissioners may have when they make 
a rule. 

20695. Well, that was what we were told before. You 
have been secretary of a local School Attendance Com- 
mittee yourself? — Yes. 

20697. Well, I do not know what the nature of the 
duties is, but would not that interfere with your school 
duty? — Not a bit, sir. 

20698. Not at all? — Not a bit. In 1907 secretaries 
of School Attendance Committees were exempted from 
this rule after this teacher had lost the post. I was 
myself appointed a member of a School Attendance 
Committee in 1906, as the Committee met in my 
school, and there was great difficulty about procuring 
a quorum at the meetings. 

20699. When did they meet — in the evening? — They 
met during the play hour in my school. 

30700. So that it did not interfere with your work? — 
Not in the least. The manager wrote to the Education 
Office, stating the circumstances, and asking exemption 
for me, but he told, me that he was informed in reply 
thqt if I resigned my position as National teacher 
there would be no objection to my being a member of 
the Committee. In 1911 all allusion to School 
Attendance Committees was omitted from the rules, 
and so the teachers can now be members of these 
Committees, and yet no evil results have followed. 

20701. Are many of them sitting on School 
Attendance Committees now? — Well, there are certainly 
some. On the contrary, as was only to be expected, 
whenever teachers have succeeded in getting on those 
Committees they have proved themselves most useful 
members, and where they have been appointed Urban 


District or County Councillors under the new rule, 
instead of hindering, they have helped education by 
arousing an interest in it. 

20702. But under the new rules they must be 
co-opted? — Yes. There is no reason, then, why teachers 
should not have the same civil rights as all other 
members of the community, and especially as these 
rights are enjoyed by the teachers of England and 
Scotland. 

20703. Can they sit on Boards in England and 
Scotland? — Oh, assuredly they can. The curious part 
of the present rule regarding elections to Urban, 
District and County Councils is that teachers can 
now be elected by the Councillors, and they cannot 
be elected by the ordinary voters. 

The Bishop of Ross. — That is, they are co-opted. 

20704. The Chairman. — They have not to go 
through the ordeal of election. Do the County Coun- 
cil merely say — “We w'll co-opt this man”? — Oh, 
there is a vote on it among the County Councillors, 
and they have to canvass those Councillors in the 
same way as they have to canvass the ordinary 
voters. 

20705. That is not my idea of co-option, but, at any 
rate, go on? — This cheese-paring seems absurd. 

20706. What is the cheese-paring? — The difference 
between electing a man and his being co-opted by the 
Council; being elected by them instead of by the 
ordinary voters. 

20707. The Bishop of Ross. — You talk of the fact 
that teachers cannot be elected as degrading and 
exasperating. Now, you are aware, no doubt, that the 
clergy, both Catholic and Protestant, has been excluded 
from Boards of Guardians from the very time the Act 
was passed, and you are also aware that clergymen of 
all denominations have been excluded from County 
Councils and District Councils and Urban Councils. Is 
that not so? — Yes. 

20708. Therefore the teachers are in no worse position 
than the clergy of all denominations? — Yes, but two 
wrongs never make a right. 

20709. Then you hold that it is a wrong? — Quite so. 

20710. Then while I cannot be elected to a County 
Council or Urban Council, I can be, and I actually 
have been, appointed by a County Council on their 
various Committees : on their Technical Instruction 
Committee, their Agricultural Committee, their Asylum 
Committee, their Hospital Committee, and all their 
various Committees, so that though I cannot be elected 
I am appointed by the County Council? — Yes. 

20711. And, furthermore, while I cannot be a Poor 
Law Guardian, I had a Royal Warrant from the King 
to examine into the Poor Law systems of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Now, all that being so, is your sentence, 
‘‘ The whole thing is absurd,” so very conclusive? — 
Well, as I said before, two wrongs never make a right. 
You say it is wrong. 

20712. I do not? — I thought you admitted it was 
wrong. 

20713. No such thing. I simply stated the facts.. 
I am expressing no opinion one way or the other, but 
the fact is so since 1838, and continues so? — But I 
say that is a wrong, and if you deprive us in the same 
manner that is another wrong, and two wrongs won’t 
make a right. That is my answer to the question. 

20714. We are deprived by law and you are deprived 
by rule of the Board? — Yes. 

20715. So the rule of the Board is no more absurd 
than the Poor Law Act and the Local Government 
Act and a number of other Acts of Parliament. They 
are both equally reasonable or both equally absurd? — I 
certainly agree with you, if the circumstances are 
parallel. 

20716. The Chairman.— You say you asked to have 
rules expunged? — Yes, we asked them to have Rules 
88 (b) and 89 (a) expunged from the code, as they 
serve no useful purpose, and as the following rule is 
quite sufficient to safeguard the interest of education. 
This is Rule 88 (a) “ Teachers are not permitted to 
carry on or engage in any business or occupation, or 
to be members of any association tending to impair 
their usefulness as teachers.” There is one part of 
the rule with which I do not agree, namely, “Or to be 
members of any association.” In fact, that might 
be extended to even our own organisation. 
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20717. But it must be such an association as would 
tend to impair their usefulness? — We may be told that 
being members of the Organisation might impair 
our usefulness. . . 

That is where you might let difference of opinion 
interfere with your work. 

20718. Mr. Henly. — But you have not done that 
ve t? — We have not. I will accept the rule with these 
words left out, “Or to be members of any association.” 
Then it would read, “Teachers are not permitted to 
carry on or engage in any business or occupation 
tending to impair their usefulness as teachers.” I 
accept that, and I think that would be quite sufficient-. 
And there is also another rule. The first practical 
rule for teachers is, “ To act in the spirit of obedience 
to the law and loyalty to the Sovereign.” That is the 
first practical rule applying to all teachers. My point 
is that the rule which I have read to you — “ Teachers 
are not permitted to carry on or engage in any business 
or occupation tending to impair their usefulness as 
teachers” — that that and the following — “ Teachers are 
bound to act in the spirit of obedience to the law and 
loyalty to the Sovereign,” are quite sufficient. 

20719. You think that that should form a part of 
the- rule? — Yes. Having this rule to fall back upon, 
surelv there cannot be the least necessity for retaining 
88 (b) and 89 (a), while those latter are harmful to 
the interests of education, and degrading and 
exasperating to the teachers. 

20720. The Bishop called your attention to those 
words, and do you still abide by them? — I think I 
will abide by them. 

20721. You say you will abide with them; then I 
venture to repeat what X said, that we teachers, as 
in England, as a rule voluntarily hold aloof from 
political meetings. . Do we degrade ourselves by that?— 
No, yon do it voluntarily, and I believe we would do 
the same under similar circumstances. 

20722. We do that for a higher object, because our 

P rincipal business is the education of the children, aud 
think that the* is what is meant by the Board in 
this rule? — Well, I, do not think we ought to be put 
into a position in which it can be said that a rule has 
to be made by the Board to force us to do our business 
in a proper and becoming manner. 

20723. Mr. Heney. — But had they not to make rules 
for the due observance and the due discharge of the 
business in other respects as well as that? — Quite so. 

20724. But you do not consider those degrading, that 
is that you must work a certain time, and so on? — Oh, 
no, that is a different thing. 

20725. The Chairman. — -I freely admit that it is a 
debatable question, but it is an old rule of rhetoric that 
if you overstate your ease, or use too strong language in 
stating it, you are only weakening it?— If you think 
it. well I will leave out “ degrading,” in deference to 
the remarks of the Committee. 

20726. That is for yourself. I have merely made a 
suggestion? — Well, I hold by “exasperating.” 

20727. Very well. Just do as you please; it is not 
for us to dictate to you. Now, we go on to the 
question of inspection ?— The present inspection system 
is not just to the teacher, to the child, or even to the 
inspector. It is not just to the teacher, as it often 
makes him suffer for circumstances over which he 
has no control. Schools have been inspected on most 
unsuitable days; epidemics have occurred immediately 
before inspection; members of tbe school staff have 
suffered from lingering illness before inspection, and 
yet in all these cases reports have been either lowered 
or kept low, and increments and promotion refused. 
I can give various instances to prove these statements. 
One large school in this locality, Moycarkey National 
School, Roll No. 405, which had previously got five 
“very good” reports, was examined in November, 1910. 

20728. Mr. Coffey. — By whom? — I think by Mr. 
Welply. (Witness hands in statement regarding 
Moycarkey School.) .. 

20729. The Chairman .—This states that . the school 
was examined in 1910 by Mr. Welply,. and got “good” 
after five “very goods.” On the . 23rd and 25th of 
November, 1.910, it was inspected, by Mr. Welply and 
got “good,” and the. mark has remained “good” ever 
since? — The teacher does not so much object to the 
inspector, but he objects to tlie system by which tiiat 


cau be doue, and he makes that clear in his statement. 
That school was examined in November, 1910, on an 
extremely wet day, with only 113 present out of 159 
the previous day. The poor little children were 
saturated with rain, and notwithstanding this, the 
inspection and examination (as it was really this) lasted 
from about 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Surely the pupils could 
not be in form for this ordeal. Again, an epidemic of 
measles set in sometime before this inspection and 
rendered the attendance of junior pupils irregular. 
The inspector found fault with them and with their 
teacher (a young assistant), the result being that the 
merit mark was lowered to “good.” Previous 
inspectors were unstinted in their praise of this school. 

20730. Mr. Coffey. — How did the inspector find 
fault with the teacher— was it by tlie lowering of the 
mark or did he express himself in a fault-finding way? 

He' said the proficiency of the infants was not to 

the mark, as far as I can understand Mr. Colman’s 
explanation here in this statement. 

20731. The Chairman.— I will read it. Here it is :— 
“Our pupils, especially the seniors, scattered tb bogs 
and farm operations immediately after Mr. Fitzpatrick ’s 
annual, and an epidemic of measles set in among the 
juniors between that time and Mr. Welply’s annual. 
We closed for midsummer vacation, 28th July, and 
did not resume business till 5th September. Our 
average for September was only 114.6, and for October 
128.2, owing to the epidemic. Mr. Welply arrived 
before 9 o’clock on the morning of 23rd November, 
1910. That morning was extremely wet, and we had 
but 113 pupils present. I need scarcely tell you they 
were not in good form to undergo an examination, 
as they were actually drenched through and through. 
We had 159 present the previous day, and 151 the 
succeeding one. He commenced his inspection and 
examination at 8.55 o’clock and continued without 
interruption till 4.5 o’clock. He left without finishing, 
and came the morning of the 25th November, when 
lie remained from 9 o’clock till 10.5 o’clock. We had 
no fault whatever to find with his manner or method 
of examining during the whole time. He was most 
courteous to each of the three assistants and to me. 
and questioned very fairly too. What we considered, 
and still consider, most unfair, was the fact of his 
lowering our report under the circumstances I have 
mentioned without taking them into consideration. If 
he held only inspection we would not have much, 
grounds for complaint, but the time occupied in 
inspection and examination speaks for itself.” That 
is a favourable report of his manner, and style of 
examination that we are not accustomed to? — Yes ; my 
point comes in that the report was lowered all the 
same. Previous inspectors were unstinted in their 
praise of this school, but on this occasion, under the 
circumstances mentioned, the school could not show 
its best, and so the principal teacher must suffer. I 
should like to give a full account of all this case. The 
next school to mine, Nodstown National School, Roll 
No. 2670, had five consecutive “good” reports, but 
iu the last year of the second triennial period, 1910 ^ 
there was a change of inspectors. 

20732. Who was the new inspector? — Mr. Fitzpatrick* 
The new inspector remained for his annual inspection 
from' 10.15 a.m. to 1.20 p.m. During 80 minutes q£ 
this time he kept a division at mental arithmetic on 
the floor — an extraordinary length of time to _ keep 
children standing, at a most trying mental exercise. 

20733. That was Mr. Fitzpatrick? — Yes. 


20734. And that was extraordinary?— Yes. After a. 
short inspection of other subjects he reported the tone 
of the school as somewhat lifeless (but how coma W 
tone be otherwise after 80 minutes’ mental arithmetic), 
and thus at one stroke, after this short visit, deprive 
the teacher of his' increment. To make matters worse, 
at the next annual inspection another new m ?P ec .-,L 
came on a severe wet morning, when the pupils 
wet and cold and dull, and as a consequence the mei 
mark was not raised, and so the injustice continued. 

20788. There had been five “good" reports, «**» 
inspector reduced the 'mark to ‘ ‘fair ’ ’ ?— Yes , .he xean . 
the. mark to “fair,” and at ' the next inspection » 
remained so. " 
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20736. The school had got “good” reports from 1905 
to 1909, and in 1910 Mr. Fitzpatrick reduced it to 


20744. Did he give a “good” mark for that? — Well, 
when he was leaving the school the teacher asked him 


••fair ” and the remarks here are— “ My great grievance what mark he would give, or would he give him “good' 

is that .... I was victimised, first by reduction of this time, and he said that he was not perfectly sure, 
the merit mark, and secondly by loss of increment, . 20745. What did he give him? — In the end he got 

— • ■ ± '- : * — <■ “good.” Here two experienced inspectors, before 


etc ” The point is that this school had got “good.” Here two experienced inspectors, before 

five “goods,” and now got “fair”? — Yes, and Messrs. Cole and Fitzpatrick and two others after, have 

that “fair” was given in the last year of the triennial certified as to the capacity and work of this teacher, 

incremental period. Another neighbouring school, and he is deprived of his increment because of the 

Rnllvtarsna, was closed for two years. The pupils apparently ill-considered reports of the other two. 

. ■/ Snmn harl Inmr 20746. Mr. Coffey. — Mr. Fitznatrick was not a 


scattered to five surrounding schools. Some had long 
distances to go, and consequently got into irregular 
habits. Others went to no school. A new teacher was 
appointed in January, 1908. He had, of course, many 
difficulties to contend with in bringing his new pupils 


20746. Mr. Coffey. — Mr. Fitzpatrick was not a 
temporary inspector? — What he means by that is that 
he was there a very short time. That word is 
inaccurate, perhaps, but that is what the teacher states. 

20747. The Chairman. — You say Mr. Cole's report 


their attendance and their returning to the school in the date of inspection, thus preventing an appeal in 
small numbers from time to time. Nevertheless, two this case?— Yes. . , , r 

inspectors who visited the school in that year, Messrs. 20748. Mr. Coffey.— H e appealed against Mr. 
McEnery and Brown, have testified to the good work Fitzpatrick s mark?— Quite so, and the appeal had no 
of the teacher. Mr. Brown, who fully understood the effect. I have been reading from a statement which 


circumstances of the school, reported at his annual in- has been rec 
spection in November, 1908— “The school is doing well the teacher, 
and is very promising; very good progress has been the reply : — 
made since' the school was established. The instruction 
is careful and intelligent.” A junior inspector, Mr. J. 

A. Cole, comes on the scene the following year, 

November, 1909, subjects tbe pupils (many of them) Rev < 

to a most rigid examination, would not listen to the t - on of ^ 
circumstances of the school, complained of reading and Commissio 
arithmetic, and lowered the merit mark to "fair. that is 

20737. Have you the previous merit mark? — Well, on the -se 

the school was not long opened, and the previous merit teacher of 

mark was Mr. Brown’s. I have his previous report, merit as 1 

that the school is very promising. good servi 

20738. But what was the mark — Mr. McEnery and sidered in 

Mr. Brown both examined the school— do you see the on the sell 

mark they gave?— Her© is what the teacher says about 
that:— “Owing to the visits of two temporary 20749. W1 


has been recently sent up to the Education Office by 
the teacher. The whole case is put here, and this is 


“ Office of National Education, 

“ 1st July, 1913. 

“ Rev. Sir, — With reference to your communica- 
tion of the 11th of March last, I am directed by the 
Commissioners of National Education to inform you 
that it is regretted that the character of the report 
on the -service of Mr. Thomas Feehan, principal 
teacher of the above-named school, is not of such 
merit as to warrant the award of an increment of 
good service salary. His claim will be further con- 
sidered in connection with the next general report 
on the school.” 

20749. When this appeal was made what reports had 


inspectors— Messrs. Cole and Fitzpatrick— to this i, c had?— He had two “fairs” and a “good” following, 
school, I have been deprived of xfiy increment since 20750. Mr. Coffey.— And a “good” preceding?— A 
1st April, 1911. I beg respectfully to lay my case “good” preceding the two “fairs.” 
before the Commissioners. I was appointed principal 20751. Mr. Henly.— What grade was he in?— 
of this school on the 7th January, 1908. I Second grade. 

had very great difficulties to encounter to bring 20752. The Chairman. — I suppose practically those 
this school to a uniform state of efficiency. ma rks did not allow of increment. You say so much 
Messrs. Brown and McEnery were the inspectors of depends on the inspector? — Yes. The present system 

the circuit at the time. They understood the circum- Q f inspection is not fair to the child. When so much 

stances of the school and the difficulties I had to depends on the. inspector, the teacher is naturally 

encounter. Both of them were very well pleased with inclined to follow any particular ideas of any particular 

ray work, and Mr. Brown assured me, if I continued inspector, often against his own matured judgment, and 

my work as I had for the first year in this school he to t b c detriment . of more important branches of 

would raise my report from ‘good’ to ‘v,pry good.’ education. One inspector has a pronounced wish for 

00739 And it was lowered to “fair.” Now, will you a certain kind of mental arithmetic, another for 

go" on with the pr6cis?— Mr. Fitzpatrick came the grammar, a third for nature study, a fourth for the 

next veai- 1910 adopted a totally different system condition of school floors, etc. To such an extent 

from S’ofMspredeSr.pi^edhis faith tomental is this carried that a young inspector on a recent 

arithmetic and analysis, kept the class for nearly two occasion wrote m my observation book, when he saw 

amumewc ana anuiywa, ^ u i . j .,11 an d a few crumbs on the floor where the infants were 

young teacher of his haid earned increment ther6 ia no she i ter in the playground, this means that 


left the merit mark as he found it, thus depriving tnis 
young teacher of his hard earned increment. 

20740. That was the second year it got “fair”?— 


20740. That was the second year it got tail- / 0Qr little mites of from three to six years should be 
Yes, and will you permit me to read some 01 tne turne ^ ou t q n hail, rain or snow to take their little 


sentences given to the children for analysis? 

20741. We cannot?— I want to show the difference in 
•style of examination.. 

20742. If we did that we might be sitting here for 


repast, lest forsooth a crumb may fall on the floor. 

20753. You disregarded the remark, I suppose?— 
Well, I can tell you I did, Sir Samuel. 

20754. Did you hear of it again?— No. The present 


years?— Mv point was to show the difference in the system is not just to the inspectors themselves. It is 
style of examination adopted. not fair to require an inspector to decide in ft few 

20743. It may be desirable, but - do ft; '^S'Ynd a 

ye have not the time for it. so please g difference which under present arrangements may mean 

reports and observations of the next two in teacher of that school by way 

spection, held by Mr. ~ "3 “coSnucdYnerement, and promotion. The following 

nature Both have born. testimony j mport ant extract from Mr. Dale's report on Primary 

of this teacher. Mi. Fitzgerald dost report jH OTMnB P . . Ireland (1904) proves my contention— 

1 .m2), states-'' The principal f»"e V “ The Irish syitem ajpems to 'me to compare 

skilful teacher. Pupils unfavourably in its hearing on iMmy.nl expen- 

The.r written work is oarefidly done- “““ <U t ur e with the English in the following respects- 

careM preparation for all lessons, and he has oreaten ^ ilat pkoe , it imposes upon the Irish Central 

l tS»"SS£irS Mstoy oS Authority, and in particular on the Irish Inspectors, 


is taught intelligently. Geography and history on 
right lines.” 


a responsibility which in England the Central Authority 
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has always avoided, viz., the selection of individual 
teachers for promotion. The present position of 
Inspectors, whether in England or Ireland, is for 
several reasons hardly compatible with the performance 
of such a delicate and invidious task. Unless the 
number of Government inspectors is greatly increased, 
they must always have districts extending over a wide 
area, and comprising a considerable number of schools 
in them; an inspector cannot, therefore, hope to visit 
any individual school more than twice or three times 
a. year. Even then the time at his disposal cannot be 
wholly given to an examination of the teaching, since 
he has also to inspect the premises and apparatus, to 
confer with managers, and to satisfy himself that the 
general conditions other than efficiency of teaching, on 
which the State grant is paid, are duiy satisfied.” 

20755. X>o you find the manager coming to attend 
your examinations, and confer with the inspector on 
those occasions? — Well, sometimes. 

20756. We have’had very different evidence on that 
subject. You find your manager comes on inspection 
day? — Well, sometimes. 

20757. Not always? — Oh, not always. 

20758. The Bishop of Ross. — Does the manager or 
his curate visit the school frequently? — Yes. 

20759. How frequently? — Well, sometimes we will 
have the curate twice a week, and the manager some- 
times twice a week or once a week. 

20760. And they visit all the surrounding schools 
quite frequently? — In my. parish that is the case. 

20761. And in the district altogether? — Well, I do 
not know much about other schools, but that is the 
case in my own parish and with my own clergy. 

20762. Are you aware that there is an ecclesiastical 
rule of the Catholic Church in Ireland binding the 
manager or his curate to visit the schools frequently? — 
I understood that there was such a rule 

The Bishop of Ross. — Oh, yes, there is. 

20763. The Chairman. — You refer to the relation of 
the inspector to the teachers? — Yes. “ His relations, 
therefore, to the teachers in his district are necessarily 
very different from those of the head of a department 
to the subordinates in his office, and of the head master 
of a school to his assistants, or even of a local manager 
to the teachers he employs. In those cases the person 
on whose, decision promotion depends is in constant 
touch with the candidates for it; he has daily oppor- 
tunities of seeing and supervising their work, and 
forming a complete estimate of their relative character 
and abilities. A Government Inspector, however, who 
only sees a teacher for a short time on two or three 
days in a year, will be able to form a general judgment 
on the capacity of a teacher ; but he cannot hope to 
acquire the full knowledge and evidence which would 
be necessary in order to enable him to compare 
unhesitatingly the respective merits of several 
candidates, all more or less suitable, and to justify 
his selection if it is challenged.” 

20764. That is one great superiority of the English 
system, that under their system of local authorities 
the local inspector comes into constant touch with 
the teacher? — Quite so. 

20765. And the local authority know the merits of 
their own teachers thoroughly well. That is one great 
difference between the two systems? — Yes. 

20766. Now, in connection with that, I suppose you 
find that the inspector is not retained long enough in 
one district to gauge them well— do you find that 
inspectors are changed too frequently?— I think they 


20767. To meet those remarks of yours an inspector 
under the present system ought to remain a good while 
m a district to obtain a knowledge of the teachers, 
lou say that they can get very little knowledge, and 
it follows, therefore, that the longer the inspector 
remains the more he will know? — That is true. 


20768. But you have not noticed that point about 
frequent changes?— No, I have not noticed it, but,, of 
course, you can draw that conclusion from what I have 
stated here. 


20769. The Bishop of Ross.— Are you aware that 
the promotion of the English teacher is made on the 
report of the local inspector? — I am aware. 


20770. And that a considerable amount of friction 
sometimes arises between the local inspector and the 
teachers? — That might occur, of course. 

20771. There is only one inspector here, and the 
promotion depends on his report? — Yes. 

20772. And friction arises because the promotion 
depends on his report? — Yes. 

20773. Now, in England the promotion depends on 
the report of an inspector, not of His Majesty's 
inspector, but an inspector? — Yes. 

And Mr. Dale when he appeared here, I think, 
practically admitted that shifting the selection was 
simply shifting the friction. 

The Chairman. — I understood that the friction was 
much less. 

The Bishop of Ross.— The friction is less. 

Mr. Henly. — Increments in England are practically 
automatic. 

The Bishop of Ross. — We are discussing promotion. 

Mr. Henly.— But there is no friction. If a man is 
appointed as assistant he goes on to the maximum. 

20774. The Bishop of Ross. — But there is promotion 
from one school to another, and that depends on the 
inspector’s report? — I understood that there was very 
little friction, my lord. I was speaking to an English 
teacher last week about that matter, and he says that 
there is very little friction. 

20775. But you see that after all the promotion of 
any teacher depends on the report of an inspector. 
You cannot get over that? — Well, it does partly, my 
lord, but not altogether, because it depends also upon 
the manager and upon the committee. 

20776. The Chairman. — The Education Committee 
has a great deal to do with it? — And the manager has 
a great deal to do with it. I do not object to 
inspection as inspection pure and simple, but I object 
to the teachers' interests being so vitally concerned by 
it. So many extraneous circumstances affect the work 
of an Irish school that any slight falling-off in 
educational efficiency should not be the cause of penal 
consequences to the "teacher. The present merit marks 
should be abolished, and promotions and increments 
should come as a matter of course for good service, 
unless there is a serious decline in educational 
efficiency — a decline for which the teacher can reason- 
able be held accountable. 

20776a. There the inspector’s report would come in? 
— There the inspector’s report would come in. Perhaps 
the greatest blot on the present inspection system is 
the mutual distrust and suspicion which, rightly or 
wrongly, it seems to have engendered between inspector 
and teacher. I have discussed this matter with many 
teachers all over the country, and I find the general 
idea exists that the inspector comes to the school 
mainly to detect or find fault, and duly report these 
faults (be they great or small) to the Education Office 
in Dublin. The over-censoriousness of many inspectors 
and their unsympathetic attitude seem to be the 
principal cause of this feeling — a feeling which is very 
injurious to the best interests of education, as it 
damps the spirit and ardour and enthusiasm of the 
teacher. I have known teachers in my locality who 
became quite disheartened by the adverse criticisms 
and fault-finding of inspectors. The sudden changes 
of school programmes for some years past have made 
the work of the teachers, and, I believe, of the- 
inspectors, very difficult, and are not conducive to the 
general improvement of education. May I remark with 
regard to those merit marks, that I think those 
marks should be altogether abolished, and that when 
a school is inspected, if the inspector’s report is such 
that it would mean a loss of increment or promotion 
to a teacher, that teacher should see a copy of that 
report before it is sent to the office, and then he should 
be at liberty to call for a full examination of his 
school by an independent examiner. 

20777. Do you mean each time that he is_ discon- 
tented? — Not merely discontented, but when it would 
mean a loss of increment or promotion, that then he 
should be at liberty to. call for a full examination of the 
schooL. 

20778. Mr. Henly. — And' would you not take into 
consideration his professional reputation at all? — All 
the circumstances. 
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20779. But you say that you would only allow that 
i» ease increment or promotion was endangered? — Yes. 

20780. Would not his professional reputation be 
dearer to him than either promotion or -increments? — 
Yes, I quite agree that if he thinks that it would also 
interfere with his professional reputation he should 
be at liberty also to appeal against the inspector ‘a 
report. 

20781. So that' it comes to this, that you think that 
on any and every occasion the teacher should have 
the right of appeal? — That he should have the right of 
appeal; that is, if the report is adverse, and if he 
considers that he has a good case to meet the inspector’s 
report on his appeal. 

Mr. Henly. — Give him the right of appeal and you 
will have very few appeals. 

20782. Mr. Coffey. — He should have the right of 
appeal if, as you say, he believes an injustice has been 
ione? — He should have, the right of appeal if he 
believes an injustice has been done, and that appeal 
should be for a full examination of the school, and all 
the circumstances affecting it. 

20783. Mr. Henly. — By the chief inspector? — Well, 
the chief inspector would be merely an advocate for 
the other side- 


20784. The Chairman. — Then who should hold it? — 
I think they are talking of appointing four divisional 
inspectors. 

But would not the same objection lie against them 
as against the chief inspector, so I do not think that 
you would get rid of the objection by that? 

20785. Mr. Coffey. — The fact is that if the teacher 
had the appeal as a matter of right there would be 
very few appeals? — Well that is my point; but I 
entirely object to these merit marks. 

The Chairman. — Well, we have had an immense 
volume of evidence upon that, and you need not go 
into that. 

20786. Mr. Ccffey. — Bo you think that education 
in the Clonmel circuit has gained by the discontent 
of the teachers at tho lowering of the merit marks? — 
Well, I am perfectly certain that the education in the 
district has not been improved by the lotrering of these 
marks. 

20787. Tho Chairman. — Have you anything else that 
you wish to bring before us? — Well, there is this case 
of Mr. Feehan, that shows the difficulties of the- 
present inspection system. 

The Chairman. — If that is a very typical case you 
will be good enough to hand it in. (Witness hands in. 
paper.) 


Mr. George O’Callaghan, Principal of Mahoonagh National School, Newcastle, County Limerick, examined. 


20788. The Chairman. — How long have you been 
principal of Mahoonagh School? — Thirteen years. 
20789. That is just since 1900? — Exactly. 

20790. And were you principal before that? — I was 
in Kildysart in the County Clare, and at Annaghneil 
in the County Clare. 

20791. And what is your grade under the new system? 
— Second grade. 

20792. What was your classification under the old? — 
First. 

20793. First of first?— I got first of first when I 
changed from Kildysart to Annaghneil. I would not 
be allowed under the new scale for promotion at the 
time to get first of first in Kildysart. 

20794. You are in the second grade now? — Second 
grade-. 

20795. And you have been in that for how long? — 
Well, my salary is just the same amount now as 
twenty years ago. 

20796. Mr. IIenly. — You got no increment? — I got 
£2, bringing me up to tho maximum of the second 
grade, and then 127 (b) was introduced into my school, 
which has taken away the benefit of that £2. 

20797. The Chairman. — Are you one of those teachers 
who complain of the reduction of marks in the last 
two years? — Certainly that is my experience. 

20798. Who was your inspector?— Mr. McNeill was 
my inspector before he was appointed chief inspector. 
•20799. He was your senior inspector?— Yes. 

20800. What district is that? — Limerick. 

20801. And did he lower your mark? — Not Mr. 
McNeill, but his junior, Mr. McMahon. In the year 
1906 I had earned my promotion. Mr. Hughes was 
my inspector at the time; he gave me a report, “al- 
most very good.” Then the office communicated with 
Mr. Hughes, and told him that he should confine 
himself to the official form of reporting, and it was 
left at “ good.” 

20802. He substituted "good"?— Yes; so then, in 
the month of April, I asked why my promotion that 
I had earned was delayed, and word came that my 
promotion would depend on the report of the incoming 
inspector— that is in 1906. Mr. McMahon came to my 
school in July, and he dropped me to "fair.” 

20803.- That was in 1906?— 1906. 

20804. And all hope of promotion disappeared?— Yes, 
for the time, and since then owing to 127 (b). 

20805. And what have your marks been since?— 
“ Fair ” and . “ good. ’ ’ 

20806. Ail tiie time?— All the time. 

20807. What are your numbers there? — For the last 
year. 44.9 ; and if 127 (b) had not come into operation 
it would be 70. 


20808. You have a junior assistant mistress, L 
suppose? — No, sir; our Bishop won’t allow any junior 
assistant mistress. 

20809. Now, do you wish to go over those heads 
that you have put down — they chiefly relate to 127 (b) ? 

— : Yes. 

20810. Boys under seven years are ineligible for 
enrolment in the school ?— Ineligible. 

20811. And the probable effect of that rule would be 
the loss of an assistant teacher to the school. That is 
the rule you complain of? — Yes, that is the rule. 

20812. What have you to tell us under the first 
head as to how it affects the pay and prospects of 
teachers? — In 1906 a vacancy occurred for au assistant,, 
and the Commissioners asked the manager to appoint 
a female assistant to the school, and the manager would 
not do so, and the Commissioners then enforced 
127 (b); and the average was quite sufficient at the 
time to maintain an assistant in the school; so in 
our diocese, at least in the diocese of Limerick, what- 
ever has occurred between Dr; Starkie and Dr. 
O’Dwyer, it is enforced more in our schools, more in 
Limerick than in any other county in Ireland. 

20813. What is enforced? — 127 (b). 

20814. Mr. Coffey. — That is to say, the Commis- 
sioners are enforcing it on the one side, and Dr. 
O’Dwyer on the other side won’t allow the children to- 
go? — Yes, he won’t allow them. I have 15 or 20 of 
them every day, and the assistant must teach them. 

20815. The Chairman. — They do not appear on your 
roll? — No. 

20816. The Bishop of Ross. — You stated a while ago 
that if 127 (b) had not come into operation your 
average would lie 70? — Yes. 

20817. That hardly fits in with your statement that, 
vou have an average of 44? — The average I gave was- 
only those between 3 and 15. I had not included the- 
senior boys. There are boys over 18 in my school who- 
are not marked on the roll at all. 

20818. But, of course, you could not utilise those- 
boys in any case. Suppose you were able to enrol 
the small children, the infants and small boys, what 
would be the average of your school — it would not be- 
70?— It would be 70. 1905, 66.3, not including any 

boy over 15, only 3 to 15; 1906, 64; 1907, 59.5; 1908,. 
60.2; 1909, 59.7; 1910, 50.1. 

The average of the figures is 60 instead of 70 ? 

Mr. Henly. — Would not an average of 50 be enough?' 

20819. The Bishop of Ross. — I am not questioning 
that at all; I am questioning the statement, of rather 
wanting to correct the statement that you made a 
while ago? — My average would be 70 if I could include* 
the boys' under 7 years. 

9 
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30820. When you did include then! your average was 
not 70?— Oh, it was. I am only giving you those 
between 8 and 15. 

20821. That is, the boys you are entitled to enrol ? — 
No; boys between 15 and 18 can be enrolled. 

20822. The Chairman. — And how many of those 
have you?— I have 7 and 8 and 9, and they would 
vary from year to year, and they would be added on 
to the 66.3. 

20823. Why are they not added on?— Well, we had 
a correspondence a short time ago in the Dublin Press 
about 127 (b). Of course, it is the average that affected 
my capitation. In 1910 I lost £2 10s. capitation, in 
1911 £3 capitation, and in 1912 £3 15s. ; so during the 
three years it has been in operation I have lost £9 5s. 
in capitation, and my promotion and my prospects are 
for ever blocked by the enforcement of the rule. 

20824. The Bishop of Boss. — But your promotion 
has been blocked by your report , being only “fair”? — 
But when you see the number coming down to that 
I need not tell that you are not so very anxious to oyer 
exert yourself to work up, when you see that promotion 
is blocked. 

20825. The Chairman. — You say that you will never 
get promotion owing to the fall of your average? — 
Owing to the fall of my average. 

20826. The Bishop of Boss. — And, therefore, your 
energies were not quite so active? — I do not admit 
that; and I think the same thing prevails in every 
profession. 

20827. You were desirous to exert yourself? — Yes, 
•desirous, and every effort I made was of no avail. 

20828. Are you in favour of 127 (b) or against it? — 
Certainly against it, and so is our Bishop against it. 

20829! If you are strongly opposed to the rule, and 
if your Bishop is very strongly opposed to it also, I 
think you ought rather to applaud him? — Who? 

20830. The Bishop? — Well, I would be very slow to 
applaud any man, whether a Bishop or layman, if I 
don’t know that he deserves it. . 

20831. In this matter, if you are so opposed to 
1.27 (b), and if anybody takes your point of view, ought 
not you to be pleased? — You see, my lord, it is more 
through pique that the rule is enforced in our diocese 
than anything else. 

20882. Do you think that is so on the part of 
ecclesiastical authority? — I do not think so. 

20833. Mr. Coffey. — I think Mr. O’Callaghan 's 
point is that the pique is on the part of the official 
administration, that Dr. O’Dwyer having refused to 
allow them to put this rule in operation in the diocese, 
they have been enforcing it more in 'the County of 
Limerick than any other place? — Yes, that is what I 
mean. 

20834. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I understand that 
your complaint is this, that by reason of the disagree- 
ment between the manager and the Board you suffer? — 
Between the Bishop and the Board. 

20835. But he controls the manager — that by reason 
of that disagreement you suffer? — Yes. 

• 20836. And whatever your opinion of the action of 
the Bishop or of the Board may be does not matter, 
but it is on account of that disagreement that you 
suffer?— That is what I think. 

20837. The Bishop of Boss. — Have you any evidence 
of that, for I have never heard of any disagreement 
between your Bishop and the Board? — Between the 
Bishop and Dr. Starkie. 

20838. I have never heard of it, .and have you any 
evidence to show that that is so, or are you merely 
expressing a conjecture? — Well, I can bring forward 
letters at the time, when another Commission was 
sitting some years ago, when they had some tiff, and 
Dr. Starkie said to myself, that our Bishop 
•was the only man who objected to the appointment 
•of junior assistant mistresses, and to the enforcement 
of this rule, and “I will make him toe the line,” 
Dr. Starkie said that to me. 

20839. On a deputation? — He said it to me on a 
•deputation, and I think it is nearly a well-known 
fact that Dr. Starkie and Dr. O’Dwyer never agreed 
very wejl on educational matters. 


20840. Now, take No. 2. You say— “ I have 
experience of various inspectors, and appealed to the 
Board for protection against, the conduct of one”?— 

20841. Who was that? — Mr. MaoMahon. 

20842. Who reduced you to "fair”? — Yes, to “fair.” 

20843. Did you actually appeal? — I did. I appealed 
three or four years ago. 

20844. And you got no satisfaction? — Well, I lodged 
the appeal on the 16th of February through the 
manager. 

20845. Mr. Coffey.— A gainst ‘ the _ mark of the 
inspector? — Against the mark and against the attitude 
of this inspector in my school towards myself and 
towards the pupils; and in the month of May, three 
months afterwards, Mr. McNeill came into my school 
without any notice whatsoever of his coming to 
investigate the charge. 

20846. He was chief inspector then? — He was senior 
inspector. 

20847. The Chairman. — D id he tell you with what 
purpose he came? — No, sir.; I thought it might be an 
ordinary incidental visit on his part till he brought 
out the boys and examined them, and I mentioned 
certain boys called names by this district inspector, 
and Mr. O’Neill brought them -out. It was only then 
that I knew that he came as a result of my letter to 
the Board. 

20848. Then you knew that he had come to test 
your school on the subject of this appeal? — Yes. 

20849. How long did he stay? — He stayed about two 
hours. 

20850. And what was the result as regards the 
appeal? — I have heard nothing about the result since. 

20851. What date was that? — Three years last May. 

20852. And you never heard anything? — Never, not 
a word directly. 

20853. You never got an answer to the appeal? — No. 

20854. Good, bad or indifferent? — Good, bad or 
indifferent. 

20855. Mr. Coffey. — D id the appeal go from your- 
self or through the manager? — Through the manager. 

20856. The Chairman. — Y ou say : “ So I have serious 
reason to find fault with inspectors.” With all of 
them? — Yes; of course, my experience is very extensive 
in 22 years, and I have met 25 or 26 of them officially, 
and I have only met one or two that I was ever 
benefited by. 

20857. The Bishop of Boss. — What do you say about 
their fairness and their justice — that is what wo have 
to consider? — Well, I know that a lot depends on your 
standing in the particular district, with some inspec- 
tors, and a lot depends on their state of health at the 
time they come into your school. 

20858. You give your opinion about 25 or 26, that only 
one or two of them benefited you; but I want to see 
what you think of their fairness and justice? — I mean 
by “ benefited ” that I would like them to visit me, 
that I would feel better, I do not mean to benefit me 
financially. 

20859. The Chairman. — Y ou mean, to benefit by their 
advice and counsel? — To benefit by their advice and 
counsel, and I would like them to come again. 

20860. The Bishop of Boss. — A nd you think their 
visiting you was useless except in the case of those two 
or three? — Yes, two. 

20861. Mr. Henly.— D id you experience any harsh 
treatment from them? — Well, yes. 

20862. What kind? — I had the privilege of being in 
contact with Mr. M’Millan, and he wanted to get me 
reprimanded at one time. • » - . 

• 20863. The Chairman. — A t what date was Mr; 
M'Millan an inspector in that district? — I think it was 
about the year 1897. 

20864. The Bishop of Boss. — T hat was when you 
were in the County Clare? — Yes, Annaghneil. 

20865. And was he one of the inspectors who were 
harsh to you? — Yes, in such a way that I presided at 
a meeting at the time of the local association, and we 
passed a resolution rejoicing at his departure from the 
district. 

20866. What year did he go away?— 1898, I' think, 
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20867. Mr. Henly. — What di.d he want to get you 
reoiimanded for?— Well, his manner was most extra- 
ordinary. He would sneak into the school and would 
have his oar 100 yards from the place. We heard 
that if you saluted him, or made -any fuss about 
him he would tell you to mind your business. He 
did not salute me when he came into the school, lie 
passed over to the desk and I continued my work, so 
after about five minutes he called me over. “ You are 
treating me,” he said, “ with great discourtesy by not 
standing when I came into the school and saluting me. 

“ Oh,” said I, “ I did not know who you were at all. 
“You did not know who I was?” said he. I said 
“ No ” ” I am Mr. M'Millan, the inspector. . That 

was the first I heard of who he was. X think no person 
would take him, from his dress or appearance, or any- 
thing else, to be an inspector. He asked me to 
apologise to him and I declined to apologise. He 
said • “ Then I will not take notice at the present 
time,’ but I will see that you treat visitors in a proper 
fashion when they come into your school. ’ (He made 

out that he was an ordinary visitor.) It remained so 
till the following examination that I had, and i had uj. 
children to prepare that time in the school without any 
help unless from the monitress and workmistress, and 
the manager (Canon Maenamara at the present time) 
would not appoint an assistant till this monitress I had 
would, be qualified to become an assistant, so I had to 
do the work single-handed for four or five years, and, 
of course, I could not pay all the attention possible to 
subjects that we were supposed to teach at the time, 
with the result that Mr. M'Millan found serious fault 
with grammar. I was threatened to be reprimanded 
if there was not an improvement. I had. 91 pupils to 
teach myself, and I may tell you that the school was 
built for the ordinary attendance of that particular 
locality, and 40 would be about the average, but in 
two years I raised the average from 40 to over 70. 

20868. The Chairman. — That is the most important 
thing you have had to tell us about the faults that you 
have had to find with inspectors. Have you anything 
else— you say you have serious reason to find tauit witn 
the inspectors?— Of course, in my position as President 
of the Irish National Teachers’ Organisation I got 
numerous complaints. , , or 

20869. You have told us distinctly that of the 2o you 
have met there were only two that you received any 
help from as a teacher?— Yes, that is my evidence. - 

20870. And then you went on to complain distinctly 
against Mr. M'Millan?— Against Mr. M'Millan. 

20871. Mr. Henly. — Have you any other personal 
complaint against any other inspectors? Mr. M Mahon 
was a man I got a complaint against m connec- 
tion with our organisation work at one time, to show 
how discontent is felt in our district. ,. 

20872. In the Limerick or the Clare district? Lime- 
rick and Clare are in one circuit. . , 

20873. The Chairman.— What were you going to say 
about that?— I was just going to say that a young lady 
was dismissed by the manageress. 

20874. You. were illustrating the wide range of dis- 
content, I think?— Yes, and the reason of the discon- 


tent is that appeals are futile and of no value what 
ever, and that we bear the treatment given to us,, 
our reports and everything else', simply because we can 
get no redress. . . , , 

20875. In what year were you President or tue 
Irish National Teachers’ Organisation?— 1911-12. 

20876. Now, it was in that year when you were 
President that you had opportunities of learning about 
the general discontent that prevails throughout Ire- 
land?— Yes, and not that year alone, but in that year 
all the complaints would come to me. 

20877. I may assume that your position as president 
gave you a very rare opportunity of knowing of case 
in Ireland. That is what you mean?— Yes. 

20877a. And it was during the year 1911 that you got 
that information? — 1911 to 1912. 

20878. You preceded Miss Mahon? — Yes, ]ust tne 
year before. She succeeded me. 

20878a. And was it at the teachers’ meeting that you 
got that impression of the feeling of the teachers?— Oh, 
no sir; we get correspondence from teachers all over 
the country asking for advice, for instance, about dis- 
agreements with inspectors, and we have to give them 
eupport in various ways. This teacher who applied to 
me asked for protection, and this inspector went to 

20879. What were you going to tell us about that?— 
This young lady taught in Clare. Her manageress, with- 
out any grave , fault, gave her three months notice. of 
dismissal. In the course of the advice that I was giving 
to the young lady I asked her to appeal to this inspector 
to come and examine her school, to show that she was 
not an inefficient teacher. What does he do? On the 
very day he was going out to examine he brought a. 
candidate for the position on the car. 

20880. He was coming to inspect this school to see- 
whether the lady was efficient or not? Yes. 

20881. Anri that very day he brought a candidate for 
the position? — Yes, in is car. . _ 

20882. And you want that to go- on the minutes t 

^20883. Was that Mr. M‘ Mahon?— Mr. M' Mahon. 

20884. And did he hold an examination as to this 
lady’s efficiency?— While he was on his way to con- 
duct the examination of this young lady he dropped the 
candidate at the house of the manageress and went on. 
to the school from that. 

20885. The Bishop op Boss.— And was the result or 
the examination that the lady was dismissed?— Yes, 
the lady was dismissed, not as a result of the examma- 

tl °20886. And the other lady got the school?— Yes. 
We had a law suit about it, tried before County Court 
Judge Bodkin. Judge Bodkin questioned the manageress 
for a long time, and gave judgment in favour of the 
teacher, and the former lady appealed against it. it 
was tried by Chief Justice O’Brien and he upset the 
decision of Judge Bodkin. We had two' inspectors 
examined, Mr. M‘ Neill and Mr. M Mahon. 

20887. The Chairman. — And finally the manageress- 
W n? — Yes, on a technical point. 


»Mr. Qw*m Bamsit, Coctota ra, £S Sfe 


20888. The Chairman.— What is the name of your 
school?— Oldtown Boys’, Cookstown. 


school? — Oldtown Boys’, Cookstown. have obtained since 1903, and they 

20889. And you have been principal of that for 24 y^ ® very goods •> unbroken . except th 


yi "20890. You say the average attendance in that school 
is 63.5? — Yes, sir, 63.5. . . 

20891. And that you were trained m the Churoh of 

Ireland Training College in 1881 and 1882 . Yes. 

20892. You were assistant teacher for four yeais, ami 
you have been principal of a school for 26 years 


20897. Second grade under the new system? Yes. 

You have given us a list of the merit marks- 

ave obtained since 1903, and they are a series of 
ten “ very goods ” unbroken except that there is one 
excellent ” in 1904?— That is correct. 

20899. All from 1903 to 1913 “very good except 
that there is one “ excellent in 1904?— Yes. . 

•20900. Now we come to your statement. You say . 
“ With 30 years’ service, classed first of second tor 28 - 


™ — . >—*-25 claim, to 

Now, you have been 24 years in your a priority to promotion to younger teachers of a shorter 
Where were the other two years passed? w nnlv wanted four months of a pre- 


school'.' ’ Where were the other two years P^eav- ^^f y se ^ in P g r0 £° July wanted four months of a pre- 
I was two years, principal and four year s as assistan^ ibed . laid down, in an antiquated rule and that 
20894. Where were you two years as piincipal? in scr wftnt l^ugh a course of training ?— Yes. 

20895. So you have served under the National Board 
altogether 30" years?-— Yes. ' „ , » 

20896. And what is your grade now?— Second giade. 

* Vide Appendix LX. 


he 1 went^through a course of training ”?— Yes. 

20201 Mr. Henly. — You make no distinction between 
a recognised training college and one that is not recog- 
nised?— The rule of the year 1887 runs this way : No 
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teacher under 25 years of age can. be promoted to first 
•class if not trained in a recognised training college, 
■except those who were in the service prior to 1st 
August, 1887, and were on that date 25 years of age, 
or, ' if they happened to be under 25, were married. 
I happened to be four months under this. 

20902. The Chairman. — And that depressed you?— 
And that depressed me, although my neighbour who is 
just at the exact age can go to the top of the ladder. 
I refer there to a Belfast teacher who happened to be 
26 years of age, and he is now in the first grade. He 
was never trained and he is in the first of first grade. 

20903. He satisfies the requirements of the rule? — 
He satisfies the requirements of the rule; he was just- 
past the age. 

20904. But you did not satisfy the requirements pre- 
cisely? — I did not satisfy them precisely because I 
happened to be four months under age. 

20905. So that you received- an answer on the 23rd 
November, 1909, from the Commissioners saying : “ In 
view of the fact that Mr. Ramsay is not recognised as 
' trained ’ and not in a position to claim the privilege, 
■conceded to certain untrained teachers by rule 103(b) 
■of the Commissioners’ Code, it is regretted that promo- 
tion cannot be granted in his case.” That is your 
■complaint, that you got that answer?— Yes. The Com- 
missioners themselves recognise special promotion, and 
they do specially promote teachers, and I do not see 
why they should not have promoted me when I . gave 
such a length of service, although I am not recognised 
■as trained in their eyes, seeing that there are a great 
many untrained teachers in first of first grade. 

20906. Mr. Henly. — You are not strengthening your 
-case by making a statement which is not accurate. 
You say you were trained in the Church of Ireland 
Training College. Excuse me, you were not. The 
Church of Ireland Training College did not exist as the 
Church of Ireland Training College till 1884? — I said 
non— government.” It was under non-government 

■control at the time. 

20907. It was not called the Church of Ireland Train- 
ing College? — It was. We called it that at the time, 
Church of Ireland Training College, Kildare Street. 
We always called it that. 

20908. It was called the Kildare Place Training 
College, and the Church Education Societies’ Training 
College, but it got the title of Church of Ireland Train- 
ing College when it was opened in connection with, the 
National Board in 1884? — We called it the latter at the 
time. 

20909. The Chairman. — Would you like, to substitute 
the words the Church Education Societies’ Training 
College, Kildare Place? — I am satisfied with that. The 
Commissioners say : “ In schools with an average from 
50 to 69, six consecutive “ very good ” reports and at 
least 15 years’ service entitle a teacher to special pro- 
motion.” They do not qualify that rule with anything 
about training at all, and that is their rule. They say 
that in schools with an average of 50 to 69, six “v.g’s.,” 
and at least 15 years’ service, entitle the teacher to it. 
I had 11 consecutive “ very good ” reports and 30 years’ 
service. 

Mr. Coffey. — I think you have a very good case for 
promotion. 

20910. The Chairman. — Has it not been refused? — 
I do not wish to dwell at any further length on my 
statement; I only put it in. 

20911. Mr. . Henly. — It is unquestionably a good 
•case? — A typical case. It is typical, because I know 
in Ireland at present a lot of teachers similarly circum- 
stanced are kept out of special promotion. 

20912. The Chairman.— At any rate that is the 
•strength of your case? — Yes. 

20913. Mr. Henly. — Promotion, whether special or 
•other wise, depends on training, and therefore it was 
not necessary when giving the conditions on which 
special promotion would be granted, to go into these 
things of training, position in school, ability, general 
attainments, good service, and seniority, since these 
were binding in the case of promotion of any kind 9 — 
Yes. 

20914. The Chairman. — You mention a case of an 
untrained teacher of long service promoted to first 


grade. You quote the case of Mr. Morrison of Belfast, 
who writes : “ I was promoted to first of first grade 
from April, 1906. I never was trained. I was 26 
years old in 1887 ”? — Yee. 

20915. Mr. Coffey. — How many months were you 
under the age? — Four months. 

20916. The Chairman.— That is all you wish to say 
about your personal case? — That is all. 

20917. And what is the amount of your official in- 
come now at this moment? — £114 and capitation. 

20918. Coming to about £125? — Coming to about 
£129; that is the total. 

20919. Now, you are going to deal with a number of 
cases in part two? — Yes. In what way do you desire 

me to go into those cases. 

20920. I am afraid that we cannot go into them ex- 
cept very briefly. You might deal with them in three 
columns, giving, first, the date of the examination, then 
the name of the inspector, and then the merit marie 
assigned to the school on that examination or inspec- 
tion. Gan you supply us with that with regard to a 
certain number of those schools? — Yes, I have a - full 
statement of my own here in book form, a concise 
statement. 

20921. Of all those cases? — Of all those cases. (Wit- 
ness hands in statement). Now, I should like to refer 
personally to another case. It is numbered 2 on the 
precis, a case in which the teacher was compelled to 
leave his country, after six years of efficient service, 
without reward. This teacher is Wilson Hanna, 
of Bellaghy, Co. Derry, who left Ireland for Canada, 
and I had a letter from him last week. I did not write 
to him at all, but he wrote after five or six years, and in 
speaking about his experience in Canada he referred to 
the school that he had been in in Bellaghy, and ho gave 
me the reports for the school in this order — “ fair,” 
“good,” “fair,” "good,” “good,” “fair,” “fair,” 
“ good.” I have since that got the record from the 
present teacher of the school, so Mr. Hanna was 
correct in his marks. Mr. Hanna pointed out that 
“ fair ” always came on the third year, depriving him 
of his increment, and then at the end of six years he 
left in the year 1906. He 6aid in his letter : “ Thank 
Goodness for the ‘ fairs ' that made me disgusted with 
the system of promotion in Ireland.” 

20922. Mr. Coffey. — He had been treated so well in 
Canada? — He had been treated so well in Canada. 

- 20923. The Bishop of Ross. — Is he teaching in 
Canada? — Teaching in Canada, in Saskatchewan; and 
he goes on to say how well he flourishes there. 

20924. Fair ” came in at the third and sixth year? 
— There was always a “fair” when he had two “goods” 
and he got disgusted. 

20925. And it came in at the end of the sixth year? — 
Yes. 

20926. The Chairman. — Now, with regard to your list 
of cases, I understand that you are going to take certain 
typical ones, and then to bring in illustrations of them? 
— Yes. 

20927. What is the first? — This is the case of Mr. 
D. K. Maguire, B.A., who is principal of St. Malachy’s 
School, Coleraine. He was teaching in the Co. Down, 
in Ardglass, where he was appointed in the year 1904, 
and he got “very good,” “good,” “good,” “mid- 
dling.” 

20928. What year did the “ middling ” come in? — 
1908. Is it necessary to give the inspectors’ names? 

20929. It is no harm? — Well, Mr. M’Millan was the 
inspector who gave ‘ 1 middling ’ ’ ; and he examined 
them also in Irish, aud this is a most emphatic point, 
I think, because the inspector wrote that the teacher 
should get no fees in Irish. He appealed, and an or- 
ganiser came, Mr. Faulkner, and he reported as follows : 
“ Reading in standard three is pretty accurate but a 
little slow. Conversation is good. Standard six are 
very good at reading, translation, and conversation.’ 
The teacher got his fees. 

20930. He got his fees on the organiser’s report? — 
On the organiser’s report; and that was the year the 
school got “ middling.” And in the same year he got 
full fees for geometry, for which Mr. M’Millan gave him 
the mark “ very good,” and that appears to be incon- 
sistent with the “ middling ” for the school. 
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20981. Does that finish Mr. Maguire’s case? — Yes. 

I want to draw your attention now to some schools that 
are done out ol a year's increment owing to no ex- 
amination being held for one year. 

20932. Owing to the dropping of examination for one 
year? — Yes. I have the case of a man called James 

Houston who got “ good” and “ good” for 1901 and 
1902, and in 1903 there was no examination. 

20938. Mr. Henly. — When you speak of 1903 do you 
refer to the school year or the calendar 'year? — To the 
.calendar year. 

20934. Were there examinations in each successive 
school year? — At that time there was the calendar year. 
For a number of years running, examinations were 
always held in the calendar year. D ruing the last four 
or five years they are holding them now later in the 
school year, but at first they were not; they were held 
every year in the calendar year. The point is that by 
delaying the examination the consequence is that incre- 
ment is delayed. • 

20935. The Chairman. — Did he get • it in the • next 
year? — He did not get anything at all, because • the 
report was “ fair.” 

20936. The Bishop op Ross. — When was that report, 
was it in the Autumn? — August 12th, 1904, was his 
next examination. 

20987. And the former examination? — August 7th, 
1902. 

20988. Mr. Henly. — He might have an examination 
in each school year? 

20939. The Bishop op Ross. — A year was lost? — A 
year was lost. 

20940. The Chairman. — And he lost his chance of in- 
crement? — He did, sir. 

20941. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — W hat was his mark 
in the year before the year that was dropped? — “Good,” 
1901 and 1902 were “ good ” and 1904 was “ fair.” 
20942. The Chairman. — 1903 was the dropped year 
and 1904 ” fair "? — Yes. 

20943. Mr. Henly. — What grade is he in? — He is 
•only in third grade. He seeks promotion to second 
grade from 1903. Now he has got 1905 “ good,” no 
examination in 1906, 1907, “ good, ” and then he is 
-dropped to “fair” again, 1908, that is another year, 
and then he got “ good ” the following year, and he is 
-dropped to ” fair ” again. 

20944. The Chairman. — Who drops him to “ fair ”? — 
The first time it was Mr. Little dropped him to “fair,” 
and the second time it was Mr. Chambers. Chambers 
is the senior and Little the junior. Now, I have 
another case of the same kind, No. 7. 

20945. Owen Jordan? — Yes, a good teacher. He 
•raised the school average of 15 to 53, and he cannot get 
promotion to second grade after 18 years’ service owing 
to the lowering of his reports. 

20946. Will you tell us about these reports? — Yes, sir. 
He had no record in 1906. Mr. Martin, the inspector 
at that time, examined but left no record. Perhaps as 
Mr. Martin now is dead I ought not to refer very much 
to him, but he was suffering from disease at that time, 
and I think there was some examination then held, but 
there was no record of that examination and no merit 
mark, and so the teacher missed everything. 

20947. That amounted to no examination in that 
year? — It did not count. 

20948. What I want particularly to dwell upon is that 
the office acts, not upon the efficiency of the school, 
hut upon the merit mark. They have some kind of a 
rule about merit marks. In 1907 he got “ fair,” in 
1908 he got “ good,” and in 1909 he got “ good.” 
Then 1910? — In 1910 he got nothing; there was no 
examination in 1910. 

20949. Sir Hiram; Wilkinson. — No examination in 
1906 or in 1910? — Oh, I beg your pardon, there was an 
examination in 1906, but no record. 

20950. Mr. Henly. — Does 1910 mean that there was 
no examination in the school year? — One was' November 
the 17th, 1909, and then the following was July the 
5th, 1911. That would not account for the school year. 
Next he got “ fair,” “ fair,” “ fair,” then he got no 
chance; after he got three “ fairs,” and he is seeking 
for promotion to second grade. 

20951. The Chairman. — Have you auy other instances 
or do you not think that these would . illustrate that 
"head sufficiently? — There is this one, No. 17. 


20952. The Bishop of Ross. — Would you bring your 
cases down to this point, that these are the only eases 
you know of? — Oh, they are not the only cases ! know 
of, but they are illustrations. 

20953. But if you persist in giving the whole of this 
list then you leave the impression that you have put 
before us all the cases that you could gather? — Oh, 
there are others. 

The Chairman. — The Bishop means that your evi- 
dence will be a great deal stronger of you give us 
specimens well chosen. 

20954. The Bishop op Ross. — For illustrations, three 
or four are as good as' fifteen or sixteen, and if you give 
fifteen or sixteen you leave a reader under the im- 
pression that you gave all the cases that you could 
gather?— I see. Well, I go on to the second- head. I 
just want to refer to a visit of Dr. Starkie. 

20955. The Chairman. — As to the effect of Dr. Star- 
kie’s visit?— The effect of Dr. Starkie 's visit. This 
teacher is No. 6 on the list, Neil M‘Louglilin, Shrove 
School, Moville, I 2 Class, Grade III., in 1900. The 
teacher has been deprived of increment since 1907 owing 
to the lowering of the report. Dr. Starkie visited his 
school. I will read this statement of the teacher. He 
does not give the date of the visit. It was in 1909 : — 

“ In 1909 I got 1 good ’ from Mr. Kyle, and five months 
later ‘ fair ’ from the same . inspector. I asked my 
manager to have a re-inspection, but it fell through; 
In the meantime Dr. Starkie, with the chief of in- 
spection, Mr. Hynes, called.” 

20956. That was about 1910?— Teacher further says : 

“ He examined my division on reading, and inspected 
the composition, which he lavishly praised, and the 
drawing, and he said the report 1 fair ’ was unjust.” 

• 20957. Dr. Starkie said that?— Yes; these are the 
words of M'Louglilin that I am reading to you : “ And 
he. called Mr. Hynes’ attention to it, and he said the 
work was really well done. I told him I lost my in- 
crement over it and he took a note of what I said, and 
Mr. Hynes told me that I would certaiuly get my incre- 
ment, but I did not, and I later reminded Dr. Starkie of 
liis visit and his remarks and asked him to do me 
justice. The reply was that I could not get any incre- 
ment as the school did not deserve it.” That is all I 
have to say about that. The next cases I wish to 
refer to are oases where the merit mark sometimes 
of the principal or assistant is .interfered with by the 
merit mark of the school. I mean that the assistant 
might have his or her mark lowered owing to the merit 
mark of the school, atid that the principal migh|. lose 
owing to the schdol not getting “ very good ” on 
account of the merit mark of the assistant. 

20958. Mr. Henly. — But is not the assistant paid • or 
awarded increment on his' own merit mark? — I thought 
so; but it appears from some of those eases that it 
affects the principal; for instance, in that case just re- 
ferred to of M'Loughlin, he got “ fair”' That was the 
year that Dr. Starkie visited him. That year, August, 
1909, he got “fair,” and it was after that that Dr; Star- 
kie’s visit took place. The inspector says the assistant’s 
work was of a moderate nature. I am pointing out 
that that interfered with the merit mark of the school. 

•20959. The Chairman. — That is that' the assistant 
pulled the merit mark of the school down? — Pulled the 
merit mark of the school down. 

20960. Mr. Henly.— B ut the assistant’s increment 
depends on his own personal mark, and not on the mark 
of the school?— It does lately, but I don’t know whether 
it did at first or not. 

20961. I thought you said you had instances to prove 
that the assistant suffers from the mark of the school. 
This was where the principal suffered owing to the 
mark of the assistant? — I think I have a case of what 
you refer to. 

20962. "We have had instances of the other, and we 
are quite clear about that, but what we want is where 
the assistant suffered not by his own fault?— Well, 
No. 30. ‘ t „ . 

20963. Mr. Coffey. — I do not quite understand this 
reference to No. 6 — “ Teacher deprived of increment 
since 1907, owing to lowering of report, due probably 
to inefficient old teacher, assistant now on pension” — 
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Yes, because in 1910 he got a- report in which the 
inspector says the principal’s division as above and 
the assistant's below that standard — that is the fair 
mark. I am quoting the observations of the inspector. 

20964. And was Tie inefficient? — Here is, what the 
inspector says— “ Principal’s division above, assistants 
below, that standard." . „ , 

20965. The Chairman. — It was the assistant pulled 
the mark down? — Yes. 

20966. The Bishop of Ross.— The assistant was an 
old teacher?— Yes. • „ , ,, 

20967. But there is no evidence there that even tne 
principal’s own merit mark was up to “good. AIL 
that is said is that it is above “fair’’?— In 1911 ® 
recent inspector referred to it in this way In© 
principal's teaching shows intelligence; the assistant s 
is only middling.’’ The assistant’s teaching was 
unskilful, and he gave the mark “fair” there again. 

The Bishop of Ross. — There is really no conclusive 
evidence that the principal did not get it on his own 

account. „ ., , 

. 20968. The Chairman. — What was the merit mark 
given for the year before?— It was “good" for 1909. 
There were five consecutive goods from 1905 to 1909. 

20969. Mr. Henly. — But I think we have evidence 
that the principal sometimes suffers from the work of 
his assistant. Now, you want to mention the case of 
an assistant deprived of his increment? Yes, an 
assistant deprived of his increment. This is the case 

Edward D , of school, , Co. Donegal. This 

assistant was deprived of his increment in 1910, and 
the school got “fair.!’ 

20970. Did he lose his increment because the school 
got “fair”?— I cannot tell, but he lost his increment. 

20971. The Bishop of Ross.— Did the assistant get 
a personal merit mark of “very good” or “good and 
lose his increment on account of the school getting 
fair?— Of course, we cannot tell the merit marks of the 
principal or the assistant individually, because they 
were not supplied to the teachers. 

20972. Then you see your reasoning is faulty; you 
cannot prove anything? — I can prove what the merit 
mark of the school was; 

20973. That it was “fair”?— Yes. 

20974. And then the natural inference is that the 
merit marks of the principal and assistant were both 
"fair?" — No. 

20975. The Chairman. — But you cannot prove that 
the teacher or assistant teacher has sufiered by reason 
of the merit mark?— Well, I go. on to the next cases, 
where the school building or other things interfered 
with the mark as well as the efficiency. 

20976. That is that they were made to count against 
the teacher? — Yes. 

20977. And against the mark of the school? — Yes. 


20978. Mr. Henly. — Give us the most, recent cases 
of that if you can? — I will give a case. 

20979. The Bishop of Ross.— What year was that?— 
1908, the 11th of June, 1908. Mr. Clements has done 
that in his report which I have here. On the 11th of 
June, 1908, Mr. Clements wrote as part of his report 
on the school these words : — “As the schoolhouse and 
premises are in good order, and the schoolrooms well 
furnished and equipped for teaching purposes, I 
classify th® school as “very good.” 

20980. The Chairman. — He gives that as his reason 
for giving the mark “very good” — Yes. 

20981. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Is that in the report 
or in the observation book?.— That is. in- the report 
which came dewn on- the 12th June, 1908 : — “On the 
whole, a large amount of useful educational work is at 
present being. done here.' I should like the teachers 
to pay more attention to the pupils of the lowest 
standards, - More' than half the pupils are enrolled in 
the infants, and first standard rolls. The , 'teachers 
should aim at having a much larger senior division. 
The pupils are inclined to talk, too, at desk work. As 
the schoolhouse and premises: are in . good, order, the 
schoolrooms w’ell furnished and equipped for teaching 
purposes, and as I expect- the. teachers .to improve the 
character of their work, I classify this school as .‘‘vety 
good." 


Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — That is a most extraordinary 
report. 

20982. Mr. Henly.— Well, Mr. Clements was a. 
peculiar inspector?— He was, indeed, very. 

20983. The Chairman. — Now, go on with that head 
of cases in which you say the merit mark awarded has- 
been owing to the state of the premises?— There is 
No. 10. That is the case of Mr. William Diver, of 
Kil'lybegs, Co. Donegal. Mr. Newell was the inspector, 
and he gave the school “fair.” He examined the- 
school in 1910, and he writes :— “ I cannot see my 
way to describe the general condition of the school as 
higher than ‘fair,’ though the work done by each of 
the teachers is on the whole ‘good,’ ” and he describes 
the state of the building as one that renders satisfactory 
results quite impossible, and the lighting as poor, and 
the desks utterly unsuitable for writing on. 

20984. You say the bad state of th© buildings was- 
taken into account? — Yes, it was taken into account 
and interfered with the merit mark, and therefore 
interfered with the increment of the teacher. 

20985. The Bishop of Ross. — The merit mark was- 
“fair”? — Yes. 

20986. But he says that the work of each teacher 
was good? — He does. 

20987. What year was that? — 1910. 

20988. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Who was the 

inspector? — Mr. Newell. I have another report here 
from Dr. Beatty in 1905, where the school got “fair,” 
and he referred to the state of the school buildings. 

20989. The Bishop of Ross. — He is bound, of course, 
to refer to the school building? — But we want that to 
be reported to the proper authorities, not to the teacher. 

The Bishop of Ross. — But lie reports to the manager,, 
not to the teacher. 

20990. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — The manager is the 
proper authority, and everything is reported to the 
manager? — But really those things th© teacher should 
have nothing to do with. 

The Chairman. — You must be able, as in the first 
cases, to connect the two things together. 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Th© only way to do that- 
would be by comparing the mark with the remarks in. 
the report on the teaching, showing that the teaching 
was very good. 

20991. Die Chairman. — Have you any other instance?. 
— Yes. 

20992. What name? — Henry E. Thompson, of 
Articlavs School, Co. Derry. He seeks promotion, f.ut 
is debarred owing to the merit mark, although th© 
reports of inspectors appears to be at variance with the 
mark. He got “good” on the 15th of November, 1909, 
and the inspector wrote in the observation book these 
words— “ Had school not been closed for two months, 
owing to building operations, probably a higher merit 
would have been secured.” Of course, he does not 
directly refer to the school building, but he does refer 
to another matter. He does not exactly show that the 
school building interfered with, the report, but that 
something else did outside the teacher’s duties. 

20993. The point is, that it is on the state of the 
buildings that the inspector bases the merit mark, but 
in this case it is the re-building? — Yes. 

The Chairman. — It does not show that the character 
of the building influenced the merit mark. 

20994. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— It illustrates another 
point, however, and that is that the teacher was taken 
at a disadvantage at the time of the inspection, and 
that due allowance was not made for it. That would 
Come in under another head? — I am going on to th© 
next case. That is a case of scrappy inspection. 

20995. The Chairman. — That is No. 11, Edward 
M'Glinchy, of Dooish School, Ballybofey. These are 
the remarks of th© teacher: — “Increment delayed 
twelve months, as the result of an inspection lasting 
about 1J hours one evening- and about 20 minutes the 
following morning; no examination, except a few 
questions in history and geography, and full fees fa 
algebra and Irish the same year. Irish mar ^. ea 
‘excellent’ by the organiser. One pupil passed ® ® 
King’s Scholarship, second division, and another thu 
division. That was the year the school got ‘fair, 

That is what you call a scrappy examination?— Yes, * 
hours one evening and 20 minutes the followi g 
morning. 
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i 20996. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Do you know of 
.examinations carried on beyond school hours? — Well, 

I could give an instance of my own. 

20997. Is it common? — Oh, it is common. 

20998. And the scholars are detained all the time? — 
■They are. 

20999. And they are expected to be alert and fit and 
answer well? — I had to protest against an examination 
•carried on to 4 o’clock, and I said I would not allow 
■it to go on any further. 

21000. The Chairman. — Have you any other cases of 
•scrappy examination? — That of Mr. James Mulhcrn, 
Letterfad, Co. Donegal. 

21001. There is nothing about scrappy information 
there? — Here is what another teacher says, and I thought 
it would be well to take down this : — “ Inspected by 
Mr. Smyth on the 8th of November, 1909, on the first 
day that the school opened after three weeks’ vacation. 

A snow-storm prevented the inspector from going any 
further, and he insisted on inspecting, though only 
27 pupils out of 60 were present. Again, on the 28tii 
Of September, 1910, Mr. Smyth inspected the school in 
my absence as principal teacher. I was laid up with 
appendicitis. The school closed that afternoon for a 
fortnight, and when the school opened again on the 
17th of October Mr. Smyth was present at 10 o’clock, and 
■continued the inspection, which he said he had left 
unfinished on the previous occasion 
21002. We had one or two instances of that 
yesterday? — On the 17th of July Mr. Gloster held the 
■annual inspection, though the school opened that day 
after vacation, and examined classes in the work -of 
the standards, to which they had only been promoted 
that morning. 

21003. That would seem to me to come under another 
head, as examination at a time when the pupils were 
not prepared for it? — Perhaps so. 

21004. That is a very common complaint?— I may 
say that I hastily prepared these cases, knowing that 
you were pressed for time. 

But you see that these come under that other head, 
that is examination at a time when the pupils could 
not be expected to know the work. 

21008. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — And you have given 
•an instance of that before? — Yes. 

21006. The Chairman. — Have you any more? — I will 
give you one more. P. Magrath, Stewartstown, Co. 
Tyrone. Here is what he says — “ The day before the 
last inspection I received the usual return to be filled 
■ -up, and the following day I had the inspection. Of 
course, the returns were not filled when asked for by 
the inspector. 

21007. I do not know under what head that would 
•come? — I don’t know what head it would come under; 
but there is that other case of scrappy examination 
where a man examined a school the day the school 
was closed, and finished the examination the day after 
•it was re-opened. 

21008. That is the meaning you attach to scrappy? — 
It is not the meaning I attached to it. I thought you 
ineant that a man, instead of taking a good range for 
examination, took only one or two particular things and 
then ran away? — No. 

21009. The Bishop op Ross. — What you mean is dis- 
connected examination?— Yes, perhaps “disconnected” 
would be a better word. Sometimes from reading a 
report you would imagine that the inspector’s merit 
mark would be at variance with the general report. I do 
not know whether it would be of any use to give you 
examples of that. In my own estimation, at least, it 
would. 

21010. The Chairman. — That is legitimate, and we 
have had instances of it, and perhaps you will give 
us one or two instances? — There is the case of Mrs. 
Davidson, of Convanaghan. She was examined in 1912 
'by Miss Kelly. 

21011. What was the merit mark? — “Fair.” That 
was 1912. 

21012. Now compare the report with the merit 
mark? — “ The principal is earnest, and the proficiency 
of the senior pupils is in several subjects good.” 

' The Bishop op Ross. — That would be useless without 
the whole report, because the- junior classes might be 
•very bad. 


21013. The Chairman. — That will not prove anything? 
— I took this from the general report. I only put- in 
what I considered the good points. I now refer to 
No. 5. 

21014. What name? — James Houston, of Convoy 
School, Co. Donegal. He lost his increment purely 
owing to reduction of the merit inark. 

21015. But the point is the conflict between the 
report and the merit mark? — Yes, sir. The extract that 
I have here is — “ The teachers are earnest" (they 
have two teachers); “the school shows fair progress.’’ 
21016. What was the merit mark? — The merit mark 
was “fair,” and it was “fair” before that, and it 
showed progress; yet he put down “fair” again. But 
I withdraw the cases where the reports are at variance 
with the merit mark, because I have not got the full 
reports. 

21017. A mere extract from the report would not 
be taken as proof at all? — No. 

21018. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You would want to 
have the whole report, and then you ought not to 
take any case that is not strong?— Very well. Now, 
there is the question of the discourtesy of inspectors. 
The Chairman. — That is another head. 

21019. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Perhaps I might 
make a remark. Have you many cases of alleged 
discourtesy? — I have a few here. 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — When you complain of the 
discrepancy between a merit mark and the report 
you can look at something that is written, but when 
there is a verbal statement of somebody saying that 
there was discourtesy a statement at second hand is 
of very little use. 

21020. The Chairman. — And it involves this, that it 
makes certain charges against an inspector which he 
might have a right to rebut. Have you personal know- 
ledge of any of it?— I have personal knowledge of it, 
but I will not refer to it because the inspector is dead; 
but I have several other instances of discourtesy. 

21021. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Did you see it?— I 
understand your point. Your point is that the inspector 
might challenge it. 

21022. Mr. Coffey. — It may be something that some- 
body told you? — This is a statement here from the 
teacher. The teacher gives it as his statement. 

It would be quite enough to state that the teachers 
stated several instances of discourtesy. 

21023. The Chairman. — We have several cases in 
which teachers alleged that the inspector was rude, 
and we have seen the assertions of the inspector that 
he was not conscious of being rude at all?— But where 
an inspector ordered a teacher to take off his hat, and 
sat all day with his own hat on his head, it was not 
very courteous, and that is the teacher’s statement. 
There is one case I should like to refer to in connection 
with discourtesy, that is the case of Mr. H. A. 
Macaulay, of Moyola School, Castledawson, Co. Derry. 


21024. That is a case of untimely visits?— This is 
m instance in which the teacher was charged by the 
inspector with discourtesy, and I want to point out 
aow the Board censured the teacher, and the manner 
n which they investigated the matter. The teacher 
is charged with discourtesy, and I have an extract 
horn the report. 

21025. What is the date?— The report of .the 
inspector is dated the 19th of December, 1911. 

21026. Let us hear what it was and begin at the 
beginning. Was the inspector holding an inspection?— 
He came into the school. I don’t know whether he 
was holding an inspection or not. What the inspector 
eavs is— “ When I called the principal teacher was 
correcting exercises in the schoolroom and not engaged 
in teaching. The pupils were, however, usefully 
employed, except, perhaps, one division— third and 
fourth standards— who were in the class-room by them- 
selves, and were, not unnaturally, somewhat noisy, and 
some of them idle, there being no assistant with them ; 
the assistant was teaching drawing in the schoolroom. 
After walking round, and observing bow the classes 
were employ^, and noting that the time-table arrange- 
Ss wL, not being observed, I. asked the pr.no.jal 
teacher- whether the Christmas exain.nat.ons were in 
progress, thinking that the exercises at- which he was 
Correcting, and which were on detached sheets, might 
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have been examination or test exercises. He answered 
jn the negative, but said that he .was sorting and 
correcting these exercises for exhibition to the parents 
at a school fete to be held on Friday, 29th instant. 
I made no comment except to ask incidentally whether 
he was in the habit of preserving the written work 
done at the regular June and December examinations 
for inspection. However, before leaving, having asked 
him to come up to the teacher’s desk at the end of the 
room (he had been sitting at a table near the front 
desk where we would have been within hearing of the 
pupils), I said to .him quietly that I thought this 
correction of exercises would be better done before or 
after school hours, especially when there was such a 
large number of them to be corrected, and that I 
thought the school fete, which was not to take place 
for over a week, should not be allowed to disorganise 
the time-table arrangemehts. He immediately replied 
in an offensive and aggressive tone, that h© thought he 
might be allowed to exercise his own ‘gumption’ in 
a matter of this kind. I objected to his uncivil manner 
and his remark, which virtually put me. on the 
defensive., and said. so. After a few further remarks 
he reminded me that lie had it in his power to write 
to the Secretaries, and I told him that he was, of 
course, at liberty to take any action that he wished. 
He was inclined to prolong the discussion, but as I 
had a train to catch, and was glad of an opportunity 
of cutting short an unseemly altercation, I left, asking 
him to put any further remarks he had to make in 
writing. As I was leaving, and some distance from 
him, he again reminded me in a loud voice that it 
was open to him to write to the Secretaries. I received 
the accompanying letter from the teacher next day. 
There is not the slightest justification for his allegation 
that I acted in such a wav as to degrade him in the 
eyes of his pupils. I was most scrupulously particular 
to avoid doing so. I bade him good afternoon when 
I entered the room, but did not engage him in conver- 
sation at once. He was at work, and it was my 
business to see how the work of the school was going 
on. I certainly did question the divisions and. the 
assistant about the work at which they were engaged, 
according to my usual custom.- He was not in charge 
of any class, and I did not think it necessary then 
to disturb him at the work at which he was engaged. 
Nothing I did could possibly be interpreted as a slight 
on the principal teacher, and I was most particular 
■when I had to find fault, or, at least, to criticise the 
arrangements, to do it., out of the hearing of the 
pupils.” 

21027. Mr. Coffey.— Who was the inspector? — Mr. 
Gloster. The teacher wrote the following, letter to the 
inspector. This letter that I am going to read to you 
was forwarded to the Office, and what I want to point 
out is this : — The teacher wrote to the inspector with 
regard to the discourtesy of the latter, or the way in 
which he had conducted himself while he was in the 
school, and the inspector sent on the teacher’s remarks 
to him, together with his own remarks, to the office, 
and the Board censured the teacher without asking 
the teacher for any further explanation. This is tne 
inspector’s report to the Board, and the teacher’s 
rejoinder to the inspector. 

21028. The point of your evidence in connection with 
this is that the teacher was not called on for' any 
explanation? — He was not. He was censured on his 
own letter to the inspector. 

21029. Sir Hiram Wilkinson — Perhaps his own 
letter justified the censure? — If you like I will read 
the _ letter for you, and in my opinion it does not 
justify the censure : — 

‘‘Moyola Park N.S., 
“Castledawson, 19th December, 1911. 

11 Dear Sir, — Relative to your inspection of my 
school to-day, your hurried departure prevented my 
drawing your attention to some of the remarks you 
make in. the observation book. These remarks are — 
(1) That your inspection took place on 19th December. 
1911. (2) That the division in the class-room was 
very noisy. (3) That this division was without super- 
vision. I pass over (1). Re (2), I politely beg to 
state that standards, three and four in the class- 


room were not noisy. At no time did they disturb 
the work of the school, nor did I find it necessary 
to suppress noise during your visit, and had any existed 
I would certainly have endeavoured to prevent it 
from becoming unduly observable by you. (3) The 
supervision given'by me to this division was sufficient 
for the work in which it was engaged. I had allotted 
a certain amount of work for the half-hour before 
leaving the class-room; all were within hearing of 
me, and my eye was upon some of them. I visited 
the class on two occasions (one of them while you 
were present) during the half-hour. At the end of 
the time I tested the work by inspection and by 
questioning. Now, I would not for a moment 
presume to question the right of my inspector to 
write in the observation book any opinion he may 
hold with regard to my methods, my organisation, 
my pupils’ proficiency, or the condition of my 
school, but I certainly do object to the remarks I 
I have noted as not being strictly accurate. And I 
now say that you found my school busy and usefully- 
employed, though (as you note) not in accordance 
with the time-table. With reference to your charge 
of impoliteness, I wish to say that I was not 
knowingly impolite. But, on the other hand, I have 
reason to" ask my authorities if an inspector may by 
his conduct degrade a teacher in the eyes of his 
pupils. When you entered my school I rose to receive 
you, but you passed on to my desk as if I did not 
exist. You saw that the pupils were at work other 
than that specified on the time-table, and instead of 
asking me for an explanation, you continued to- 
ignore my existence, and questioned in turn my 
senior division, my middle division, and my assistant, 
and only then did you consider it necessary to 
recognise that I existed. Thus not only did you not 
observe the ordinary civilities, but you immediately 
proceeded to put me on my trial for a breach of the- 
regulations, by making my pupils witnesses for the- 
prosecution. I have written at this length because 
I feel aggrieved at the tenor of your remarks, which 
cannot fail to impress my manager and my next 
official visitor with the idea that on this occasion 
at least my school was completely disorganised, 
disorderly, and without proper supervision, all of 
which would be misleading. — I am, dear Sir, yours 
faithfully, 

“ H. A. Macaulay.” 

The following letter was received from the Education-. 
Office, dated 22nd April, 1912 : — 

“ Rev. Sie,— I am directed by the Commissioners 
of National Education to furnish you with the 
accompanying extract from tho Inspector’s report of 
his visit to the above-named school on the 19th 
December, 1911, and also with a copy of a letter 
from the teacher regarding the same visit, and I 
have to request that you will censuro the teacher,. 
Mr. Macaulay, for his discourtesy to tho Inspector, 
and -inform him that a repetition of such action ou 
his part will entail serious consequences. I have 
also to request that you will instruct Mr. Macaulay 
to observe tho time-table arrangements strictly in. 
future — I am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant* 

“ W. J. Dilworth, Secretary. 

“To Rev. J. B. Tarleton, Castledawson.” 

21030. The Chairman. — Now, let us go on to some- 
thing else? — Sometimes pressure from the manager on 
the office gets a teacher promotion, and I will give- 
you an instance of that. 

21081. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — That is all right?— 
What I want to point out is that in order that a teacher 
may got his reward there must be some other means- 
taken besides the ordinary means. 

You want to show that the manager tries to get 
justice for. you? 

21032. The Chairman. — Is it that the effect of the 
pressure is that teachers who do not comply with the- 
conditions of promotion get it. If you could prove’ 
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that it would be a serious matter. Have you any 
instance where pressure from the manager has obtained 
promotion for undeserving teachers who had not 
complied with the conditions, or where pressure from 
the manager has caused injustice?— 'Well, I will not 
put that in. I have an instance of a teacher being able 
to get increment in England who had not any in 
Ireland. I had an assistant of mine who went to 
England, *nd he o* 1 ? 5 s ? ?.7 a " J 1 * 

m cf That was some years ago. He started in. Sheffield, 
at £95, and got increments every year of £5 and £10. 

21033. The Bishop or Ross.— Possibly the £95 in 
Sheffield may not have carried him further than the 

£56? Oh, yes, you can live as cheaply in Sheffield 

as in Belfast or Cookstown. 

21034. The Chairman.— H ave you any other 

instance? — X have some instances of discontent. The 
discontent of the teachers is spreading. Their own 
remarks show how dissatisfied they are with the present 

S ^21035. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— I think that you come 
from a' different district from that from which we 
have just been taking evidence, and I will put this 
question to you. From your conversation with teachers 
in your district do you consider that they are con- 
tented or discontented with the present system?— My 
firm belief is that they are discontented. 

21036. The Chairman. — All round you at Cookstown? 
— Round all the North. . 

21037. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— You are speaking 
about the Cookstown district? — Well, I know a good 
deal about Donegal and Derry and Tyrone, those three 
counties principally. 

21038. And from your intercourse with the teachers 
of those counties you are prepared to say that there 
is a strong feeling of discontent? — Oh, there is, and 
it is principally owing to the fact that their increment 
and promotion depend on merit marks. That is what 
I would like to emphasise more particularly; that is 
mv strong point with regard to this inquiry, and I 
would like to emphasise it, that I believe that it is 
the merit marks that cause most of the trouble. The 
increment and promotion of the teachers ought to 
depend, not on merit marks, but on length of service, 
and efficiency as teachers, and they ought to come 
automatically if there is nothing against the teacher 
seriously. . , 

21039. The Chairman. — If there is no unsatisfactory 
report?— If there is no unsatisfactory report. 

21040. Mr. Henly.— Here is the condition on which 
increments are awarded in London, which I will read 
for you : — “Annual increments of salary according to 
scale are allowed for each year of satisfactory service. 
The annual increment falls due on the first of the 
month following the anniversary of the teacher s entry 
into the service.” And then there is an explanation— 
“ The phrase ‘ year of satisfactory service ’ means a 
period of twelve months during which the teacher has 
not been guilty of any grave misconduct. Now, if 
you could get a regulation of that kind do you think 
it would satisfy your teachers? — Indeed it would. 

21041. And you from your position on the Executive 
Body of the Teachers’ Organisation, of course, have an 
opportunity of knowing about the feelings of a con- 
siderable portion of the teachers? — Yes, I have — of a 
great number. 

21042. Now, do you think the teacher should get 
notice of the examination or general inspection? Well, 
with regard to my view about examination as such, 
I don’t believe in examination. 

21043. Apart from the question of whether there 
should be examination or inspection, do you think that 
for the general inspection or general examination the 
teacher should get notice? — I think he ought to get 
notice if it is to be an annual inspection. 

21044. WeR, you know you have a general inspection 
every year? — Well, perhaps, my ideas about inspection 
are not in keeping with some people’s. 

21045. Do you think the teacher ought to get notice 
so as to afford him an opportunity of having all his 
pupils collected for the occasion? — That is, if it is a 
formal examination. 


w inspection? — Well, for the annual inspection . 
would think so, but of course there ought to be 
inspection several times in the year. 

21047. I am aware of that. The inspector is supposed 
to visit three times a year, and one of those visits 
should lie the general inspection, which is the one that 
I am referring to. I am asking you do you think that 
for that general inspection the teacher should get 
notice? — It depends on what depends on that 
inspection. If it is for the purpose of giving a merit 
mark in order to get increment and promotion, I would 
say certainly yes. 

21048. And if it is not? — I don’t know that it would 


21049. Do you think it is satisfactory for an inspector 
to walk in and find 20 pupils in a school where there 
is an average of 50 or 60?— I would call that very 
unsatisfactory. 

21050. How would that be avoided if you have not 
notice?— Of course, there is the other side of it too; if 
it is to be an examination. 

21051. I am not using the word “examination.” I 
am using the word “inspection”? — Well, it depends 
on wliat depends on the inspection. 

21052. Mr. Coffey.— Does not the general report on 
the work done in the school for the year and the tone 
of the school depend on it? — Yes. 

21053. Do you not think it is then desirable that 
the teacher should have notice? — Under the present 
circumstances certainly. 

21054. Would 'you say under all and any circum- 
stances?— Well, 'if the' whole system of increment 
and promotion were changed it might alter the 
circumstances very much. 

21055. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— I f there is going to 
be an annual inspection, the result of which is to be 
expressed in words, and the inspector has to write out 
a judgment with regard to the school, is it not desirable 
that the inspector, if he does attempt to form a 
judgment of the school, should form a correct judgment, 
and can he form a correct judgment of the school if 
there is not a sufficient number of pupils present for 
him to see and know about? — You are quite correct, 
if he comes to the school for that purpose. 

21056. That is the purpose that he always comes for 
now, is it not?— Under the present rules and regula- 
tions. 

21057. Under any rules. The annual inspection 
means that the inspector is to give a proper judgment 
on the school, and can a proper judgment of the school 
be obtained without a fair number of the pupils being 
present, and can you secure a fair number of the pupils 
being present unless some notice is given to the teacher 
so that in circumstances unforeseen he may make an 
effort to have those pupils present? — I agree; but I was 
having in my mind’s eye what ordinarily prevails in 
England and Scotland— the way schools are inspected 
in England and Scotland. 

21058. The Chairman. — Do you wish your general 
statement to go in? — I do: — 

(a) The Abolition of the Results System. 

In 1899 the abolition of the system of payment by 
Results Fees was hailed with universal satisfaction, 
and the dawn of brighter days for children and 
teachers was heralded by all concerned. Regarding 
the system there earn be no two opinions. No one 
desires to resort again to such a method of award. 
In the year 1900 teachers were led to believe that, so 
far as the schools and children were concerned, 
greater freedom was to prevail, and the relations 
between teachers and taught were to be such as to 
make for better citizenship, and a sound solid system 
of education. The friction existing between inspec- 
tors and teachers, caused by the power partially 
vested in the hands of the former in determining the 
incomes of the latter, was to cease. It was believed 
that slavery and toadyism would be things of the 

p,s ‘- 10 
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Iu proof of the fact that these views were firmly 
entertained by the teachers in 1900, I desire to point- 
out that an Essay (copy of which is handed in) , read 
by me at the Dublin Congress of Teachers, was 
ordered to be printed and circulated as an expression 
of the teachers’ views and opinions at that time. 

(b) How the System op 1900 Worked Oct. 

Inspectors and teachers, long accustomed to a rut 
of red-tapeism, were slow in most cases to adapt 
themselves to the newer methods. It was unfor- 
tunate that the motto, ‘‘ Make haste slowly,” was 
not more applied. It would have been better had 
a gradual evolution of things been permitted. The 
change should never have involved the hasty aban- 
donment of the prevailing school programmes in 
force. 

The sudden launching of Hand and Eye subjects, 
Drill, and Elementary Science, with the partial re- 
nouncement of such subjects as Geography, Gram- 
mar, and Agriculture, together with the suggested 
new methods of teaching arithmetic, Writing, and 
Drawing, distracted the teachers and caused con- 
fusion. 

It is to be regretted that the teachers were not 
confided in regarding these changes. The Central 
Executive Committee of the Teachers’ Organization 
sought for and obtained interviews with the Resident 
Commissioner, and drafted a series of programmes 
suitable to the requirements of various classes of 
schools. They recommended compulsory and op- 
tional subjects which would be suitable to small and 
large schools, town and country. .The result was 
practically nil. The views of the teachers were 
largely ignored. 

Instructions were issued from the Education Office 
regarding the classification of children, suggesting 
the ages suitable to the various standards (see In- 
structions to Inspectors, Report I., page 139). In 
the carrying out of these instructions, the universal 
opinion of teachers in recent years is that inspectors 
axe forcing the pace and insisting on the promotion 
of children beyond first standard at too tender an age. 

The great feature of the 1900 system was the sub- 
stitution of inspection for examination, but inspec- 
tors were not freed from the cast iron red-tape 
officialism of the Education Office, and teachers were 
not permitted accordingly to exercise sufficient judg- 
ment and discretion in the carrying out of the school 
curriculum. Worst of all, the system of “ payment 
by results ” was contined under another form, 
namely, the award of increments determined by a 
set of “ merit marks ” secretly hidden from the 
teachers. In my opinion this method of award has 
been the great curse of the present system, and is 
largely the cause of that want of harmony which 
should undoubtedly exist between inspector and 
teacher. 

If Mr. Dale’s condemnation of the power vested 
in the hands of inspectors, as pointed out in his volu- 
minous Report of 1903, had been taken as seriously 
as his suggestions re amalgamation of schools, and 
financial saving to the British Treasury, the course of 
subsequent events would have been much altered. 

The dependence of teachers for their bread and 
butter upon the “ merit marks ” of inspectors at the 
annual inspection lends itself to toadyism, corrup- 
tion, deceit, and device of all kinds. The favour of 
the official must bo gained at all costs; the teachers, 
as in. the Results Period, must study the inspectors’ 
little fads, quips, and cranks, in order to create a 
favourable impression. As a result of this hypocrisy, 
the children are led to see that manners and decorum 
are cultivated with a view to display before some 
critical authority, Dependent, cringing tea-ehers 
cannot by ••any possible means fashion independent 
and reliable citizens. 

.(c) Suggested Remedies. 

. 1: The first and most essential remedy is to abolish 
the power vested in. the hands of inspectors to deter- 
mine the ‘‘.merit mark ” of a school or teacher for 
the. purpose of awarding increments and promotions. 
.Let qierit marks ” be abandoned. 


•2. The “ grading ” of teachers should be abolished. 
Once a teacher is trained and classified let incre- 
ments be annual and automatic, and determined by- 
length of service when no serious reprimand is in- 
curred. In this connection I beg to differ with the. 
remarks of Mr. Wyse dealing with resolutions of the 
Dublin Congress of Teachers (see pages 88 and 89 of 
Report I.). The teachers have demanded the entire 
withdrawal of the present grading and promotion 
methods ; but, while doing so, they are compelled to 
suggest an amelioration of present conditions by offer- 
ing amendments which would afford some relief under 
the prevailing circumstances. This, I think, is 
quite consistent, and accounts for the nature of the 
Congress resolutions. 

3. Encouragement and reward should also be given 
for increased scholarship of the teacher, or where a 
greater share of responsibility is realized. 

4. A radical change in the training of teachers 
is needed. Entrance examinations should be stiff, 
and training course should consist of a thorough pre- 
paration for teaching, so that the necessity for flood- 
ing the country with paid organizers would cease. 

5. The examinations of schools as such should be 
discouraged, but frequent tests ought to be given by- 
inspectors to determine the efficiency of the instruc- 
tion imparted. 

6. The teaching of Agriculture in country schools 
might, with advantage, be resorted to; such subjects 
as Drill, Elementally Science, and even Nature Study, 
to be dispensed with. 

7. Programmes suitable to the various schools 
should be arranged. Essential subjects, Reading. 
Writing, and Arithmetic, with one or two optional 
ones, ought to be sufficient for a one-teacher school. 
In two-teacher, three-teacher, and larger schools 
more essential subjects, with a few additional op- 
tional ones, should be added. 

8. Time Tables. Teachers, with the concurrence 
of the managers, should be free to adopt any Time 
Table arrangements they please, and the inspector, 
except where in his opinion gross mistakes are made, 
should merely offer suggestions, but on no account 
should official sanction be necessary for an arrange- 
ment arrived at by the local authority (manager and 
teacher). 

9. Observation Books. Inspectors’ observations 
should partake of encouragement and suggestions. 
A copy of every Report should be forwarded to the 
Education Office. 

10. Full, and not partial Reports by inspectors 
should be furnished to managers and teachers. 

11. Duplicates of all school documents sent to 
managers should be supplied to the teacher. 

12. Teachers should be permitted to see all “ In- 
structions to Inspectors.” 

13. Some provision should be made for supplying 
free books, stationery, and general equipment to 
schools. 

14. Civil Rights. As in the abolition of 11 merit 
marks” with the accompanying rewards, so with 
the concession of full civil liberty, teachers will be 
more independent and reliable; and when they are 
allowed to exercise a -voice in the welfare of then- 
beloved country, the re-action will be such as to 
assist in forging a happier, more contented, reliable, 
and independent rising generation. 

I want to emphasise particularly that point about the 
increment and promotion depending on the merit 
marks. _ 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I don’t think you need em- 
phasise that. You have stated it already clearly 
enough. 

21059. The Chairman. — What remains? — I should 
like to emphasise the matter with regard to the time- 
tables that I have referred to there. 

21060. You have a great number of instances of want 
of uniformity. Do you want to go into that? — I have 
dealt with some of them here and there, hut it would 
take me too long to go into them all. I was going to 
go into each case individually ; when I heard that time 
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was limited I jotted down what I thought would come 
under the different headings before I came into the 
room, and probably mixed it up a bit; but what I 
wanted to do was to give typical cases. 

21061. Is there anything that you were going to 
— I was going to refer to the programme. 

21062. On the great topics that come under our 
terms of reference is there anything that you want to 
bring before us ? — I think a sevicus thing at the present 
time that is a cause of irritability is the grading of 
teachers. I do not think that teachers should be 
graded at all. They should, as in other countries, 
start with a certificate containing a diploma, and after 
that get their increment, and have no first, second, and 
third grade, because it seems to me that that is a 
cause of a great deal of dissatisfaction. 


21003. The Bishop op Ross. — Are the teachers 
graded in France not in the way we grade them here? — 
Oh, France is not a model country to copy anything 
from. 

21064. You say other countries. What countries do 
you mean? — England and Scotland and the Colonies. 
Speaking of salaries, my son. went out to Australia 
a few months since when he had passed the King’s 
Scholarship examination here, and he can have a 
salary of £110 to start with in West Australia, Perth. 

21065. The Bishop op Ross. — What about the differ- 
ence in the cost of living ? — Not very much. Mutton 
sells at 4d a pound. Fruit is very cheap. Clothing 
is the only article of living that is perhaps- a little 
deal - . 


Mr. Maurice Landers, Principal .of 

21066. .The Chairman. — You are principal of the 
Boy's National School, Blessington, Co. Wicklow? — 
Yes. 

21067. You have given an account of yourself under 
the old system? — Yes, sir 

21068. You were appointed monitor in 1879; trained 
in St. Patrick’s College, Drumcondra, 1885 to 1887 ; 
promoted to 2nd of 2nd class on appointment in 1888, 
and to 1st of 2nd in 1890; to 2nd of 1st in 1891, and 
to 1st of 1st in 1896. Then you give a list of your 
inspectors for so many years, and the opinions of the 
inspectors as to the teacher? — Yes. 

21069. Mr. Purser says the teacher is earnest, atten- 
tive, efficient; Mr. Keenan describes the teacher as 
hard-working, and the different classes well up to the 
requirement® of their respective programmes; Mr. 
Headen that the principal of this school is a highly 
competent and diligent teacher, and Mr. Yates re- 
marks that the school continues to be efficiently con- 
ducted? — Yes, sir. 

21070. When the new system was introduced in 1900 
you underwent a six weeks’ course of hand and eye 
training under Mr. Bevis in the Central Model Schools? 
—Yes. 

21071. And then you give extracts from minutes and 
observations of inspectors. Mr. Hynes, in October, 
1900, says : “I am much pleased on the whole with 
my inspection of this school.” This is the same school, 
that you have at present? Oh, yes; I never moved. 

21072. He further says : ' ‘ The teacher is intelligent 
and painstaking. The pupils are orderly and polite, 
and show a good deal of earnestness. Care and taste 
are displayed in keeping the school room and pre- 
mises "? — Yes, sir. 

21078. And on March 1st, 1901, he says : “ Consider- 
able progress has already been made on the lines of the 
new code "? — Yes, sir. 

21074. On October 17th, 1900, Mr. Mullany says : 
“Work proceeding regularly. The written work of 
the senior classes very carefully corrected. _A very 
intelligent lesson was delivered in manual instruc- 
tion ”? — Yes, sir. 

21075. In October, 1901, Mr. Tibbs gives the mark 
“ good ”? — Yes, sir. 

In 1903 Mr. Wyse gives the mark “ good,” 
and in 1904 he gives “ gopd ” again. In 1906 
Mr. Cussen gives “ good.” In 1907 Mr. Stronge 
gives “ good,” and he says : “ This school is now 
properly organised, is well conducted, and well 
taught. The teachers are skilful and successful, and 
the boys are making good progress in all subjects.” In 
1908 Mr. Cussen gives the school “good,” and says; 
" It is conducted with care and the general merit of the 
work is good. In 1910 Mr. Lynam marks it “ good.” 
In 1911 the same inspector gives the mark “ good,” 
and says : ‘ ‘ Children all very keen indeed, with an ex- 
cellent spirit of work.” In 1912 there was no general 
inspection during the calendar year. In 1913 Dr. Alex- 
ander gave you the mark “ good,” and said : “ The 
school continues to be conducted with much success. 
The children are trained to work and due attention 
is paid to the cultivation of their intelligence.” And 
then you give this from the observation book : “ The 


Blessington National School, examined. 

pupils show interest in their work and answer with 
readiness and intelligence. They have evidently re- 
ceived careful and effective instruction." 

21076. Mr. Coffey. — Have you any personal com- 
plaint? — My personal complaint is all with Mr. Dickie. 

21077. The Chairman. — You say r “ The foregoing 
show my record as a teacher and the opinions of the 
various inspectors that visited and examined my school 
from time to time during a quarter of a century. I 
will now deal with the exception, Mr. Dickie. On 
February 21st, 1902, he visited from 10.45 to 11.10, and 
wrote in the observation book, * Work in general very 
good.’ On July 8th, 1902, visited from 11 to 11.10.” 
That is a visit of 10 minutes only? — Yes. 

21078. Now, you say in the margin that this is the 
beginning of the attempt to enforce inefficiency; and 
you say : “ The inspector came in during roll call. 
Each boy answered ca me Atinpo, and the following 
dialogue took place between the inspector and the 
teacher ': — Inspector — What are they saying? Teacher 
— Answering their names. Inspector — What formula 

is that they have? Teacher — Each boy says, ‘ I am 

here. ' Inspector — But what language is that they are 

talking? Teacher — Irish. Inspector — Give me the 

observation book. ” You say that in this he wrote : 
“ I do not think that a roll call should be answered in 
Irish,” and he then turned towards the teacher and 
said : “ Sure that is teaching Irish the whole day ”? — 
Yes, sir. 

21079. Then on October 1st and 2nd, 1902, Mr. 
Dickie, whom you describe as being on the war path, 
came you say for the annual inspection and examined 
every individual in English and arithmetic on the re- 
sults style. At this date there were on the rolls 71, 
present 69, average 48 and space for 54?— Yes, sir. 

21080. Then you say : 1 ‘ On entering the school at 
12.10 Mr. Dickie shut two of the four windows, though 
the school was overcrowded. Secondly, he superseded 
teacher as regards discipline by shouting out : ‘ Any 
boy that talks I’ll put him outside the door.’ Fourthly, 
he asked teacher to put a sum in compound proportion 

on the blackboard Inspector then made a 

rush at teacher and shouted out that he did not know 
what compound proportion was ”? — Yes. 

21081. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — What do you mean 
by making a rush at the teacher? — I was at the black- 
board and Mr. Dickie was at the table and he rushed 
over to the blackboard and said : “ That is not com- 
pound proportion.” 

21082. He came from the place where he was work- 
ing to the place where you were standing ? — Yes. 

21083. And he came in a hurry ? — Yes. . • • 

21084. The Chairman. — You say Fifthly, inspec- 
tor shouted out he had an objection, to Father Finlay’s 
reading book. Sixthly, inspector, asked' to -be shown 
the book from which the 5th class 'worked arithmetic, 
and on the teacher handing Father Finlay's .to him 
he pitched it with great force towards the teacher, 
a distance of about 15 feet, and shouted : ‘ It ’is too 
easy ’ (though it was sanctioned by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education). Seventhly, he 'con- 
demned the time-table in the middle of a class '.of. 

10 * .... 
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children, and the same time-table was drawn up in ac- 
cordance with the new programme and was examined 
by five inspectors, including Mr. Dickie himself on two 
occasions. Eighthly, the inspector refused to examine 
the work done in science, and said : ‘ Have nothing to 
do with Heller’s science. If summoned to a course m 
it don’t go; but if you go and get trained in it you 
need not teach it.’ Ninthly, inspector shouted to 
one boy : ‘ Must I learn Irish to speak to you? and 
again: 1 This humbug about learning Irish.’ Read 
out a boy’s composition (about learning Irish), and 
sneered out at the end at the top of his voice : ‘Rather 
sanguine’ Yes, sir. (Composition produced.) 

21085. Then you say : “ Inspector ordered teacher to 
procure a supply of Allen's cards, but teacher could 
not find them on the Board’s list. Inspector ex- 
amined reading and grammar at 4.10 p.m., when the 
boys had spent 7 hours in school ”?■ — Yes. 

21086. Then you say : “ Without examining the spel- 
ling or composition, inspector threw the papers on the 
floor, and wrote in the observation book : ‘ Spelling is 
unsatisfactory throughout the school. The spelling in 
the composition was particularly bad. ’ Teacher next 
dav picked up the papers on which the boys had written 
their compositions, etc. , and after a careful examina- 
tion found the spelling excellent. A few hours sub- 
sequently inspector (who was in girl’s school) sent for 
teacher, and the following dialogue took place : — 
Teacher — Are you coming back to my school again? 
Inspector — No. Teacher — I want you" back. Inspec- 
tor — What is the matter now? Teacher — What sort 

of a report is that you have written? Inspector — I put 
down the impression of my mind. Teacher — Well, 

come back till you see it. Inspector then came back 
to boys’ school, and teacher obliged him to read over 
the compositions' written by the boys, and when he had 
finished he said : * Oh, I’ll cancel all that,’ which he 
did. Teacher next produced a table showing the per- 
centage of words mis-spelled in the various dictations, 
and on examining it inspector said : ‘I’ll change that 
too,’ which he did by inserting that it was in the 
‘ junior portion of the school ’ that spelling was bad. 
This must refer to the infants and 1st standards who 
were all examined on slates, and, of course, the writing 
had been rubbed out, so there was no evidence avail- 
able? — Yes. 

21087-8. Sir Hiram- Wilkinson. — You say you told 
all this to Dr. Starkic when he visited the school in 
1911?— Yes. 

21089. The Bishop of Ross. — Was Mr. Wyse an in- 
spector in your district? — Yes. 

21090. Were you satisfied with him as inspector? — 
I was, very much, my lord. 

21091. He gave you “ good ”? — Yes. 

21092. The Chairman. — And what did Mr. Dickie 
drop you to? — “Fair.” 

21093. Did he ever give you “ middling ”? — “ Fair ” 
the whole time, which knocked out my increment. I 
have here the roll book of 1902 with the original papers 
written by all the boys on the day that he said the 
spelling was bad. (Hands in papers.) 

21094. Did he say they were full of mistakes? — He 
said the spelling was particularly bad. 

21095. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— You have already 
told Mr. CoSey that your reports, except for 1902, 
1905, and 1909, when Mr. Dickie examined the school, 
were “ good ”? — All “ good,” by seven different inspec- 
tors; I always had a new man. 

21096. The Chairman. — Let me see the observations 
of Mr. Dickie in tlie book. 1902 was the first visit? — 
Yes (book handed to Chairman). 

21097. Sir Hiram Wilkinson .—When you say that 
the inspector shouted at you, did he do so in such a 
fashion that all the pupils could hear? — Oh, yes, oh, 
yes, he could be heard all over the house, the school 
room is just 21 by 25 feet, nearly a square, and it is 
very easy to hear in ; but he shoiited at the top of his 
voice. 


21098. Where is Mr. Dickie now ? — He is in Ennis- 
cortby. 

21099. The Chairman. — In 1902 he wrote this in the 
observation book : “ Work in general very good. Some 
unrest visible in the desk. I do not think that roll 
call should be answered in Irish except in Irish 
class ” ?— Yes, sir. 

21100. Do you think he had not a right to say that 
—would not an inspector have a right to say that the 
roll call should not be answered in Irish except in an 
Irish class?— I think if a boy answered in Irish, that 
he should not be punished or the teacher should not 
condemn it. I certainly would not. 

21101. When was the next visit? — He inspected in 
1902 again. 

21102. Then he wrote : “ Reading was fair, writing 
very good, spelling had, grammar bad, composition fair, 
etc" Spelliug is very unsatisfactory through- 

out ” (and then he inserted before “ the school ” these 
words, “the junior portion of.”) Then the entry: 
“ Spelling of the composition was particularly bad ’’ 
is obliterated? — Yes, and I got him to initial that. 

21103. What was his next year? — 1905, the year I 
expected my increment. This is signed J. Dickie, 8th 
August, 1905. He says : “ Grammar unsound. 
Stricter discipline might be maintained.” 

21104. Mr. Coffey. — What did he mean by saying 
grammar was unsound? — It was because I taught ac- 
cording to the programme for teaching analysis, to take 
the subject, predicate and object. Mr. Stronge 
called in November and I expected my increment at the 
time, and I asked Mr. Stronge about my increment. 
He was surprised I had not got it, and he said : “ Write 
to Mr. Wyse in the Education Office,” and I wrote to 
Mr. Wyse and the reply was what you have there. 

21105. The Chairman. — “ I have looked up the 
matter of your increment, and I find it was refused 
because the report for this year was not satisfactory. 
Then there are two remarks of Mr. Dickie’s : 
“Insist on louder and more distinct reading, 
more geography and grammar, and nbove all on 
thorough arithmetic problem work. Try to get out of 
old fashioned methods and also secure stricter dis- 
cipline. There is too much carelessness about the 
attitude of most of the pupils ”? — Well, that was on 
account of Mr. Dickie himself. I had to leave the 
whole class idle to procure an arm chair for him, and 
he threw himself down in the arm chair and did 
nothing for some time and the boys in the upper seat 
were unemployed and it was his own fault. 1909 was 
the next report. He held the examination im- 
mediately after vacation. 

21106. In August, 1909, he gave you “ fair "? — He 
says : “ The school at the time of my inspection had 
only recently reassembled after vacation, but making 
every allowance for this fact I am much dissatisfied 
with the proficiency shown.” 

21107. Mr. Coffey. — I suppose you have no doubt in 
your mind that if Mr. Dickie continued to inspect the 
Blessington schools you would have been forced out as 
inefficient? — I have no doubt whatever, and I could 
know from his talk (I hold the proof here in my 
hands), and from what I heard subsequently that his 
object was to 

21108. Don’t mind that; hut I think there is a 
strong presumption from his always giving you “ fair ” 
and the other inspectors “ good ” that you would have 
been marked down as an inefficient teacher? — Quite so. 

21109. And you think that Irish had something to 
do with it? — Well, it had; that was the beginning. 

21110. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You had your report 
reduced to “ fair,” and that was a reflection on your 
teaching? — Yes. 

21111, But with regard to the financial part of it, 
did you suffer financially? — Oh, yes, I am suffering £9 
a year for nine years. 

21112. In consequence of that? — In consequence of 
Mr. Dickie's visits to the school. 

21113. The Chairman. — Is that all you have to bring 
before us? — That is all. 
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21114. The Chairman. — You have been good enough 
to come here to-day out of your order, and I am very 
much obliged to you? — Of course, I have no regular 
statement prepared to-day, but I have a number of 
points jotted down, and I will do my best. 

21115. I am in the difficulty, and other members too, 
that we do not know exactly what line to go upon. 

I will begin by asking you the usual formal questions. 
You were formerly the Principal of Cullen National 
School?— Yes, and' I am at present. 

21116. Are you a graduate of a University? — No. 
21117. You are Secretary to the Irish National 
Teachers’ Organisation ?— I am principal of Cullen 
School, but I am Acting Secretary for the Irish 
National Teachers’ Organisation. 

21118. Is that the proper description? — Yes. 

21119. How long were you Head Master in the 
Cullen School? — From 1902 until the 15th October last 

^ 21120. What is your present grade? — The second 
grade. , , „ 

21121. How long have you been in the second grade ? 
About three years. 

21122. Three years last year? — Yes. 

21122. You got your second grade in 1909, shall we 
say? — It would be on the 1st April, 1908. 

21124. What were the numbers in your school last 
y ear ? — The average would be over 50 for a number of 
years — three years or so. 

21125. You hadn’t an average to reach the first 
grade? — Yes, I had. 

21126. I think that is over 50?— Well, the average 
of the school was over 50; there was an assistant 
appointed on the 50 average. 

21127. Where were you trained?— In Waterford, from 
1897 to 1899. 

21128. Mr. Coffey.— A t De la Salle?— Yes. 

21129. The Chairman.— You spent two years there?— 
Yes. I spent five years as monitor; two years in De 
le Salle, and I came out in 1899. I got first place 
both years. . 

21130. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— You are not long 
enough out to be more than second grade? — Under 
the rules I would be entitled to first long since. Of 
course, there were vested rights. My vested rights 
were ignored altogether on my appointment to tne. 

Cullen school , 

21131. The Chairman.— Let us begin at the 
beginning- Who were your inspectors for 1902?— Mr. 
Brown and Mr. McEnery— Mr. Brown was Senior 
Inspector and Mr. McEnery was District Inspector. 
21132. Have you a list of your marks?— Yes. 

21133. Will you produce them?— I will give you the 
reports if you read them. 

21134. I want to know your merit marks?— There 
was a very efficient teacher in the school before me; 
he was a very competent man ; the school was ui good 
condition when I entered it, but the school marks were 

21135. When you took up the Principalsliip of the 
school you received the mark “ fair ” ?•— Yes, the school 
was marked “ fair ” when I entered it. 

21136. What was the mark you got in your first 


21138. For 1908, 1904, and 1905?— Yes. 

21139. The mark was “good”?— Yes. In 1906 and 
1907 the mark was “very good,” in 1908 the report 
was dropped to “good” by Mr. McEnery; that was 
the third after two “very goods.” 

21140. Did you lose increment in any way? — At that 
time I was not in the second grade, and I lost in the 
way of special promotion. 

21141. That was in 1908?— Yes. I have one remark 
to make in this matter. I believe I was not fairly 
treated in the lowering of the mark. Science in the 
school and geography— these two subjects— were given 
as the reason for lowering. 

21142. May I ask you this? — Had Mr. McEnery 
joined in giving you a higher mark before? — He gave 
“very good” the two previous years. As regards 
geography, he examined the seniors on a new map 
which I had just procured at my own expense by 
direction of the senior inspector, who visited a short 
time previously. I asked Mr. McEnery to examine on 
the map of Ireland, or Europe, or any other map in 
the school, but he seemed inclined to persist in 
examining on this particular map, with which the 
children were not acquainted. 

21143. Did you expostulate at the time? — I did. 

21144. What did he say?— He made no remark. 

21145. He is not one of the inspectors of whom you 
complain?— I don’t complain of these reports, because 
Mr. McEnery, generally speaking, was a fair man and 
competent, and generally the teachers were satisfied 
with him, and, of course, as a representative teacher, 
I was not going to bring forward my own grievance. 

21146. Mr. Coffey. ’ TT, " i "” 1 ' 1QfV7 


fell under the same 


-What was his mark in 1907? — 

‘Very good.” 

21147. The Chairman.— You 
inspector in 1908? — Yes. 

21148. What was your mark in 1909? — ■ Very good. 
21149. In 1910? — It was lowered in 1910 by Mr. 
Welply to “good.” 

21150. He came in 1909? — On the 1st July, 1909. 
21151. Was that your first inspection by him?— He 
paid an incidental visit on 25th October, 1910. 

21152. On the 28th November, 1910, he gave you 
an examination for a general report? — Yes; with the 
mark “good.” 

21153. Describe the character of the incidental visit? 

—There were some matters that occurred before 

21154. What is your recollection of the first visit? — I 
came to the school at 12 minutes past 9 o’clock. I 
went into the school and found Mr. Welply at the 
school table, and the school records before him. Later 
on I had a statement, which I will hand m, from the 
boy who procured the key in a neighbouring house As 
this boy states, I was usually there at 9 o clock, 
but this morning I was delayed owing to a bicycle 
puncture. He said the inspector came about 
9 o’clock; that he made some inquiries about the 
teacher; that he inquired for the key, and sent a boy 
to procure it, and got him to open the school, and 
that the inspector and some pupils then went into the 
school. Mr. Welply went first to my desk, raised the 
lid and looked at some documents there. He then 
mam you guu ^ — - -went to the teacher’s table and opened the drawer, 

year?— The mark was “fair.” ‘ I was teaching only and put the school account books before him, and he 

four months. Mr. Brown was the Senior Inspector, and was a t these books when I arrived. . . . 


said, “ The present principal, Mr. Mansfield, is doing 
very good work.” 

21137. Do you remember the year following?— Yes, 
the marks were “good” for three years. 

* Vide Appendix LXIII. 


He saluted you when you came in ?— He nodded, 
but remained sitting. , . 

21155. Mr. Ccffey. — Y ou were not bound to be 
there at that hour ?— No. 9.30. 
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21150. The Chairman. — That was in 1910. I wont to 
know- a little more about the incidental visit. Did he 
write anything in the observation book?— Yes, he said 
the work of the school is good, or words to that effect. 

21157. The impression you have is that he was. 
satisfied with the school? — Yes. 

21158. And found nothing wrong with the records?— 
Will you let me tell you about the records? He 
makes particular reference to the register. Now, the 
register in the old days was of a different type 
altogether from the new register. There were a number 
of matters and columns that had to be filled in for- 
merly that need not be touched now. It is not neces- 
sary at present to fill in a lot of matter that had to 
be filled in in the old days, and a good many teachers 
since 1900, when the new system came in, neglected 
the register, and did not regard it as an important 
document. I know * the inspectors generally did not 
attach much importance to it, seeing that the par- 
ticulars in the register were in other books. I believe 
one book would do for the lot; there are no other 
particulars that would be required that are not in the 
roll book. 

21159. The register is not essential in the. working 
of the present system? — No; I think it is a piece of 
red-tape. One book would do instead of the four. 

21160. Teachers have been neglecting it, and regard 
it as antiquated ? — Yes, and inspectors also. 

21161. Mr. Kettle. — What is it meant to be? A 
list of pupils? — There were the same lists given which 
are also in the other books. 

21162. The Chairman. — Under the results system the 
register, I understand, was important because it con- 
tained statistics? — Yes, the pass marks of the yarious 
pupils. 

21163. It is quite different now? — There is one point 
regarding the register I should like to mention. Mr. 
Welply said I had neglected it altogether during a 
number of years. That is not so. Particulars. regard- 
ing the pupils and the like were written up to date 
. in my register. There were other particulars given 
in the other books that I did not think necessary to 
enter. 

21164. Mr. Henly. — That is the number of attend- 
ances and classes examined? — Yes. 

21165. The Chairman. — Did he examine on the 
occasion of his incidental visit? — No. 

21166. Did ho go over the written work? — Yes, and 
he heard some teaching. 

21167. The Chairman. — I ought to have asked you 
have you an assistant? — I should say my predecessor 
had the register unwritten for two years before my 
appointment. 

21168. I do not think we need go into the question 
of the register. Try and follow the order I am trying 
to strike out. Complete your observations oh the 
incidental visit. The observations on your school were 
on the whole satisfactory? — Yes; on the whole they 
were satisfactory. 

21169. Mr. Henly. — Did he write anything in the 
observation book? — Yes; that the work of the school 
was on the whole satisfactory. 

21170. The Chairman. — You had an assistant teacher? 
— Yes, a junior assistant mistress, and my report was 
lowered at the next visit because of her work. 

21171. With regard to his examination next month, 
what mark did he give in the general report ?— The 
general examination in the next month, the only ex- 
amination he held in my school was on the 28th 
November, 1910. 

21172. That was what I meant; for the general report? 
—Yes. 

21173. How long did he stay?— About three hours 
m the school; he examined both schools. 

21174. Did he examine very minutely?— Yes, and 
went outside the whole year’s course. 

21175. Somebody said he examined in the style of 
the old results’ system?— That is so. I’ll give you 
eo me particulars. 

21176. What mark did he give at the end?— r ‘ Good ” 

21177. What mark did you get. from the office after- 
wards? — “Good.” He spoke of the work of the junior 
assistant mistress; he was anxious, apparently, to get 
rid of her. and asked me would I not speak to the 
manager. I told him I would do no such thing; that 


this junior assistant mistress had done satisfactory 
work under my predecessors and had helped me to some 
extent to raise the average, and I would be no party to 
it. He states he told me he would give the mark 

good,” but what he said was — “ I cannot tell until I 
look up my notes and see the written work.” I felt 
the whole examination of the school was unfair. I 
wrote a statement and brought it to the manager. 

21178. Was that before you were informed of the 
mark? — Yes, before I was informed. 

21179. What ground was there for that? — Ho went 
outside the whole year’s programme with some of the 
class. 

21180. I should have thought you might have waited 
until you had seen the mark? — Well, considering his 
examination of the pupils, and considering the circum- 
stances under which it was held, and his remarks re- 
garding the junior assistant mistress, and fearing the 
results would be serious for her, I made out a state- 
ment and went to Canon O’Neill, and told him exactly 
what occurred, and requested him to make an appeal 
to the Board. 

21181. What was the need for the appeal? — For a 
re-examination. 

21182. Before you heard the mark ?~Y r es ; I expected 
he would lower the report. 

21183. You appealed on that? — No, I did not appeal, 
I went to the manager. 

21184. He did not appeal? — No; be said — “ Will you 
lose your increment through the lowering of the report; 
you are sure of ‘good’? ” I said “ No; but he wishes 
to get rid of the junior assistant mistress, and I should 
like to have the school treated fairly.” “Well,” lie 
said, “ if you appeal nothing good will come of it. Mr. 
Welply will be more severe next time, and what 
I advise you to do is to leave out those remarks 
regarding Mr. Welply. State the adverse circum- 
stances, and write a statement to Mr. Welply for his 
consideration.” 

21185. That was his advice?— Yes, and in my letter 
to Mr. Welply 

21186. There is a statement — “ I find the junior 
assistant mistress had no preparation for work. Some 
time ago she refused to attend an organiser’s class, 
and I pointed all this out to Mr. Mansfield”? — I can 
tell you that Miss Cleary did usually make notes for 
her work; on that particular day she had ho notes. 
She did not refuse to attend an organiser’s class, and 
I will hand in a statement* to that effect. She was 
invited to attend an oi-ganiser’s class, but her 
brother was getting married the same week; there 
was no other member of the family at home. She was 
very anxious to improve herself, and spent in attend- 
ing two sessions at the Ballingenry Irish College £12, 
out of a salary of £28. 

21187. Mr. Coffey. — Would not attending the 
organiser’s class at Cahir be an expensive thing for 
a junior assistant? — The expense of attending would 
be paid; it was not unwillingness to attend, but the 
fact that her brother was getting married. 

21188. Mr. Kettle. — Was the class to last one week? 
— No; four weeks, but, of course, if she was not there 
from the beginning it would not be much good, and 
besides, she would scarcely be admitted. There is the 
further statement he makes, that she subsequently 
attended an organiser’s class. That is untrue. After 
Mr. Welply’s visit she never attended an organiser’s 
class. That is put in apparently to justify himself 
regarding the report next year when Mr. Fitzgerald 
came. 

21189. The Chairman. — -What was the report next 
year 1911? — “Good.” The inspector examined at the 
end of October. He says : — “ The principal is highly 
capable and efficient; the junior assistant is only 
moderately so.” The mark that came from the office 
was “good.” I consider Mr. Fitzgerald, on the 
whole, a fair examiner, but he struck me as if be had 
to follow Mr. Welply in his marking. 

21190. Mr. Hynes came then? — Yes; the second week 
in November. > 

21191. And gave you “very good”? — I did not know 
until I saw it in the evidence. 

21192. I have it here? — I got no official communica- 
tion. The District Inspector’s mark still stands. 


* Vide Appendix LXIII. 
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21193. I have it here, “very good,” given by the 
chief inspector? — Yes ; Mr. Hynes’s visit was made be- 
fore I received from the office the report of Mr. 
Fitzgerald. Mr. Fitzgerald’s report stood, and there 
was no change in the mark. 

21194. Your school stood at “good”? — Yes. 

21195. And you learned the interesting fact later 
from the chief inspector that it was “very good”? — 

I never learned it till I saw it in the evidence. 
Mr. Fitzgerald is a fair examiner, but his 
examination was much more searching, and the 
children did much better than with Mr. Hynes. When 
Mr. Hynes came the day was wet; it was also fail- 
day, and most of my best boys were away; but I con- 
sider that both should have given “-very good.” 

Mr. Coffey. — Mr. Hynes did give the school “very 
good.” 

21196. The Chairman. — That was subsequently. The 
point is, he did not know about the “very good” until 
the Blue Book was published. Now, we were engaged 
upon the subject of the general examination by Mr. 
Welply in 1910. He gave “good,” that year? — Yes. 

21197. X want to get at this point : what was the 
character of the observations he left in your observation 
book that year?— I should not like to trust my memory 
regarding the exact words, but I will hand in the 
document later. 

21198. I should think you must have an impression 
as to what the observation was? — Yes. 

21199. Mr. Henly. — What did he write in the obser- 
vation book? — There were so many observations I 
cannot remember. He referred to a great many things 
— the school surroundings, the absence of shrubs, and 
things of that kind. I had spent £31 out of my own 
salary in nine years upon the school, and he urged 
further spending. 

21200. The Chairman. — Would you explain— for this 
is a very important point — for what objects was that 
spent? — I will tell you. All the facts are in the 
Education Office. I spent it in connection with the 
science press, on a number of maps and charts for the 
teaching of Irish and singing, and for two tables. 

21201. Wooden tables? — Yes; one for the teacher’s 
books, and- another for Science. On various occasions I 
improved the walls, coating them with paint, and I 
got a number of pictures for the walls. Then year 
after year there was a balance due to me for heating 
and cleaning. 

21202. You say there was a balance due to you for 
heating and cleaning; would you explain? — -Each year 
I got coal, the pupils contributing a portion of the 
cost, and I bearing the rest. 

21203. But now you have a grant for heating and 
cleaning ? — Yes ; during the last two years. 

21204. Were you responsible for the cleaning of the 
school after the grant came? — No; I will look in my 
note-book for the dates. I must say in justice to the 
manager 

21205. Allow me to follow this up— it is difficult 
sometimes to keep to the one line — these are the 
objects for which you spent your own money? — These 
are some of the objects. 

21206. Did you tell the manager who paid for these 
things? — No; I made no application to the manager. 

21207. Did you tell him you were doing it?— Of 
course it went into the annual returns year after 
year. These returns went to the manager and the 
Board, and the returns are in the Education office. 

21208. Are these payments of yours reported to the 
Board? — Yes, certainly. 

21209. Mr. Henly.— Yes. The payments return is 
made by you? — I gave the facts each year. 

21210. The Chairman. — It is against the present 
rules of the Board for you to spend money on the 
school? — Just now. 

21211. Mr. Henly.— The point. I think, is this : 
there are returns under the head of local contributions . 
— Yes, and I stated the amount spent by tho manager, 
the pupils, and the teacher. 

21212. The Chairman.— Let us get this distinctly. 
In your returns you state certain sums spent by your- 
self for the upkeep of the school? — Yes. 

• 21213. Can you tell us up to what date you did that? 
— There was a balance due to me for each year, and 
for several years up to within the last two years. 

21214. Do you know the date of that rule being 
introduced forbidding the teachers to spend money 


21215. Mr. Henly. — I think that came subsequently? 
— I think it is within the last two years that rule 
came into force. The manager spent a good deal upon 
the school for new desks, windows and other things. 

21216. The Chairman. — D id he pay for them himself? 
— Yes. ; there was no fund. 

21217. The inspector finds fault about a number 
of things on which you had spent money. With regard 
to his examination, what range did it take? — He went 
outside the whole year’s course. 

21218. What do you mean? — He went outside the 
whole year’s course, and the examination was too 
severe even on that. 

21219. How many months was it from the beginning 
of the school year proper? — It was November 28th; 
there was six weeks’ vacation; it would be roughly 
three-and-a-half months of school work. 


21220. He took the children over the work they could, 
not do in that three-aud-a-balf months? — Yes. 

21221. Was your manager present? — No. 

21222. Did he get notice of it? — I have not heard. 

21223. He never mentioned that to you? — No. It 
was Mr. Welply 's custom to send notice on the morning 
of the examination, and in many cases to send word 
by wire to the manager. 

21224. Was the manager present? — No. An 

examination I remember him present at was a portion 
of the time with Mr. Fitzgerald, and also on the 
occasion when Mr. Fitzgerald came to examine Irish. 

21225. Mr. Welply had no chance of consulting with 
the manager on that day? — No; no opportunity. The 
general impression among the teachers — and I think 
there is justification for it — is that this is how he 
manages to reach the manager. He sends notice on 
the morning of the examination, and in many cases 
by wire, and, of course, a manager living four miles 
away could not possibly be there during his examina- 
tion. 

21226. Mr. Coffey. — What do you mean by 
“ managing to reach the manager ” ? — I got the infor- 
mation confidentially. I heard it on good authority, 
but I am not at liberty to give the proofs 

Don’t give it if you don’t know. 

21227. The Chairman. — We cannot take these 
remarks you heard. That was the only examination 
by Mr. Welply you know about? — He examined in 
mathematics in June, 1911. There is usually a special 
examination, and he wrote in the book, “ Examination 
in Mathematics; boys well prepared.” Generally 
speaking, his examination was fair in these subjects. 

21228. Were you fairly satisfied with his examina- 
tion? — Yes, but I considered it fairly severe. 

21229. Many of Us consider that at times. Have you 
anything to complain of in his manner and behaviour? 
— I think him rather cold and unsympathetic, and that 
was the impression of the junior assistant also. 

21230. You have no complaint of positive rudeness? — 
Not with regard to his action in the school, but I 
considered him rather rude in the treatment he meted 
out to me in correspondence previous to this visit. I 
can give you the facts. 

21231. When was his first visit? — On the 25th of 
October, 1910. and the next on the 28th November, 
1910, five weeks afterwards. 


21282. You corresponded with him before his first 
visit to your school? — Yes. 

21238. What was the nature of that?— I sent notice 
to Mr. Welply to . Clonmel of the closing of the school 
for the annual vacation: I am positive I sent that 

notice. I went up to the Limerick Junction with 
another teacher named Mr. Cronin, to post the letter 
to the inspector. I told Mr. Cronin, and I remarked 
that I heard from the Belfast teachers that the new 
inspector was a stickler for red-tape. The address 
on the envelope was “ Senior Inspector of Schools, 
Clonmel.” Mr. Cronin saw that. About a week after- 
wards Mr. Welply came to the village of Cullen. 
He met on the way the principal of the girls school. 
She had closed her school also, but had sent notice only 
on the previous evening. He had not got it. She was 
pointed out to Mr. Welply by some person on the 
’ road, and he asked her, “ Are you the teacher here. 
She said “yes.” “Have you closed school, said he. 
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“ Yes,” said she. “ Why did you not send me notice,” 
said he; ‘‘I am the senior inspector,” and then he 
asked - Would you get me the key of your school.” 
While she was getting the key— I heard from people 
who saw him — Mr. Welply went into the yard of the 
boys’ school, looked through the windows, and was 
taking notes down in his notebook. When the principal 
of the girls’ school came up she opened the school and 
examined the accounts. He states the junior assist- 
ant mistress was present. That is not the case, and 
as this is a matter of fact that can easily be verified, 
it should be tested. Here is a letter in proof. 

21234. With regard to your own letter, what 
happened? — He wrote to me on a scrap of paper, 

11 Memo, for principal teacher” — this is the substance 
of it — “ The principal teacher of Cullen Boys’ School 
will state (1) when school closed; (2) when school will 
re-open; (3) why no notice was sent in accordance 
with Practical Rule 14, to the senior inspector. 
The principal teacher’s attention is directed to the 
fact that the school gate is without a lock. . Supply 
particulars regarding teachers on front page of ob- 
servation book. Reply on the other side.” I thought 
the note rather discourteous, and replied on the other 
side much in the same tone, thus : “ The principal 
teacher of Cullen Boys’ School hereby informs the 
senior inspector — (1) School closed on such a day (giv- 
ing the date) ; (2) school will be re-opened on such a 
date (giving the date) ; (3) notice was sent in accord- 
ance with Rule 14, sent to Mr. McEnery and to the 
senior inspector. If the latter address was not suffi- 
ciently definite I had merely rumours of change to 
guide me. The senior inspector’s suggestions re 
lock will receive attention. The following are the 
particulars asked for,” and I gave them. In about 
a week he wrote on another of those scraps of paper — 
“ Memo, for Mr. Mansfield. Referring to our pre- 
vious correspondence, Mr. Mansfield is informed that 
no letter addressed as he states reached me; though 
several letters from other teachers, addressed in pre- 
cisely the same terms, have reached me. — W. H. 
Welply.” 

21235. I want to ask one question on this. What is 
the form inspectors usually adopt in writing to 
teachers on these subjects ? — Some address the 
teacher “ Sir.” Some “ Dear Sir.” In some cases 
it is an official memorandum — queries on one side, 
room upon the other side for answer. 

21236. Your point is the mode of address was unsatis- 
factory? — Generally the whole tone of the latter was 
unsatisfactory. 

21237 . Do you object to his addressing a memorandum 
of that kind to you without putting it in a more 
formal way? — There was no “please,” or “ I am 
sony,” such as other inspectors would use. There 
was an obvious want of courtesy. 

21238. Mr. Coffey. — Is not your difficulty this: 
that he questioned your word about having sent 
notice? — Of course, there is the plain implication 
that I did not send it. 

21239. The Chairman. — What did you say to that ? 
—I said, “ In order to facilitate you in any further 
inquiry you may care to make regarding the letter 
you state did not- reach you, I beg to inform you that 
the letter in question was with others (for example 
that to Mr. McEnery), which reached their destina- 
tion, posted at the Limerick Junction.” Then the 
Board sent down a direction asking me to keep Rule 
14, which I had kept. 

21240. To observe Rule 14 ? — Yes ; of course, I have 
here documentary proof I had kept the rule, and in 
any case if he did not get the letter I should have 
thought he might take my word that it was sent. 

21241. That is all you have to say about the cor- 
respondence ?— Seeing I was censured for an alleged 
breach of a rule I had kept I registered my letters in 
future to Mr. Welply for about a year. At the end 
of that time lie referred to the fact that he had 
some trouble in getting my correspondence and directed 
me to communicate by ordinary post in future. I 
did so for the future. I posted my letters by train 
and, of course, got receipts though they went by the 
ordinary post. Of course, I would not have dreamt 
of acting m that fashion if I had been treated cour- 
teously. 

A 11 , t} J is t°° k place before his inspection in 
1910 f About fourteen months before. 


21243. Was that alluded to when he visited you at 
first?— There was not a word about it. 

21244. You did not say anything, and he did not? 
—Oh, no; I treated him courteously then, as I did 
at every visit. 

21245. I think you told us that Mr. M’Enery got 
that notice which you sent. Did he tell you that he 
received that notice?— I am almost certain he did, I 
don’t know absolutely. Of course, I would not have 
dreamt of corresponding with Mr. M'Enery on the 
subject. 

21246. The point is, Mr. M'Enery would inform you 
if he did not get the notice ? — That is so. 

21247. Was that the last of Mr. Welply’s inspec- 
tions that yon have to speak of ? — The actual exami- 
nation of the pupils was on the 28th November, and 
I should like to say a few words upon that. 

21248. The general charge is that he examined in 
the old style before 1900 ? — As a matter of fact I have 
no objection to examination properly held 
21249. But is not that the charge, that he examined 
really in the old results style? — Not in accordance 
with the spirit of Dr. Starkie’s speeches and circu- 
lars. I have no objection to examination under 
proper conditions. 

21250. Will you tell us his style. He was three ox- 
four hours there, was he not ? — About three hours. 

21251. Well that does not matter? — He spent about 
six hours or six hours and a half between the two 
schools. 

21252. What I want to know is the mode of the 
examination ? — Some of the children were laid up 
with mumps at this time, some had just come back to 
school, some were away. In the junior division there 
was one class, and the average attendance of the 
boys in it for that year was about 174. We can 
get the facts from Miss Cleary’s statement. On 
that particular day thei-e were five absent out of 
eight. Of the three present there was one stupid 
boy, and there was another fairly bright boy who 
had been absent for three weeks. His main 
examination for the junior division was of these three 
boys of the second class. He gave a hurried examina- 
tion of the infants, and he examined — and I do not 
think it is in accordance with official directions — the 
infants by pointing out words to them in the books. 
There was a good first class present, but he never put 
a question to the first class at all. 

21253. He did not ask a single question of your 
boys of the first class? — No. He examined in 
dictation, and the third class had not begun dictation 
at this time. He insisted on their writing dictation 
with the fourth. I read the passages, and he was 
constantly saying, “Have they not finished?” 

21254. You were made to read passages that the 
boys of the third class could not be expected to write, 
and were not able to grasp the meaning of the words ? 
— Well, they could grasp the meaning of the words, 
but not being accustomed to write from dictation, it 
was not a fair test; they wex-e rushed, the fourth class 
should have got once and a half more time than that 
actually given to the third. 

21255. Mr. Henly. — Were you not reading your- 
self ? — Yes. 

21256. The Chairman. — But if Mr. Welply was 
continually hurrying the children, that would mean, 
of course, that you had to go fast? — Yes. Then he 
got me to draw a pattern on the blackboard and the 
third and foux-th aixd fifth standards had to copy this 
pattern in about half the time that it would take sixth 
class boys to do it. There was an examination of the 
fourth class in reading. He asked what my fourth 
boys had beexx reading. Besides the ordinary 
Readex-, the senior boys had been reading Addi- 
. son’s . Essays. Two good boys ixx fourth read 
with theta. I made it a point ixx all classes to try 
and urge good boys on. He put Addison’s Essays 
into the hands of the whole fourth class to examiixe 
them on it.. The essay was “ Sir Roger at the Play.” 
He questioned them closely on the subject-matter, 
and he examixxed xxot merely the two boys men' 
tioned, but the whole foxxx-th class on the subject- 
matter of lessons they had never seen before. In 
examining the third aixd fourth in geography he put 
them along a, line as in the results days. .He took 
the boys of the thix-d and foux-th, and here ax'e some of 
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the questions he put to boys of the third class. He 
took the map of Ireland, with which the boys of the 
third class were not conversant yet. He turned 
the boys with their backs to the map, and he 
asked such questions as: — “What county is 

north of Down ? What inlet of the sea lies 
between ? What river flows into the inlet ? 
Tell me all you know about the industries of Belfast ? 
Can you account for the commercial prosperity of 
Belfast ? What river flows into Lough N eagh ? What 
river flows out? Tell me about the fisheries of the 
Bann?” 

21257. He did not ask them : “ What do you re- 
gard as the possible future of Belfast?” — No. He 

turned a boy round and asked him to point to Meath 
and Wicklow, and from the appearance of these coun- 
ties what difference, did he expect in the occupation 
of the people of the counties? I consider that to be 
a curious question to put to any little fellow of eight 
and half years or less. 

21258. What was the age of the children? — About 
seven and a half. 

21259. They would be third class children ? — Yes ; 
only a few months in third class. 

21260. Mr. Henly.— Y our point is that he went 
outside the programme for the third class? — Yes. 

21261. The Chairman. — Did he look at the Progress 
record? — No, he did not. 

21262. Do other Inspectors usually do that? — Yes, 
as a matter of fact I kept a Progress record up to the 
time of Mr. Welply’s visit. He went outside its 
scope, he never enquired for it, and the next day, 
considering the whole proceeding a farce, I threw the 
Progress record into the fire. 

21263. You never kept any after ? — No. 

21264. And were never asked for. it? — No. 

21265. We heard here before of preparation for the 
day’s work. Did any Inspector ever ask you about 
your preparation? — Yes, Mr. Welply asked for pre- 
paration for work, and I had notes. But I consider 
that under Mr. Browne better preparation was made, 
at least by me and several others. In preparing 
work for Mr. Welply it was more or less with the 
object of showing it to the inspector. 

21266. You didn’t do it much before? — I did pre- 
paration of a more effective kind. I was usually in 
school at nine in the morning, and prepared the work 
on the blackboards, etc. 

21267. You had not a notebook to show to the in- 
spector ? — I had a notebook, but it was of a different 
nature altogether. I prepared notes of what I con- 
sidered rather difficult lessons' in grammai - , arith- 
metic, geography, and science, but when Mr. Welply 
came I prepared notes that were absolutely no use. 

21268. Was he satisfied with the notes ? — He was 
satisfied. 

21269. He was not satisfied with the assistant's 
notes? — The assistant hadn’t notes that day, but I 
know she had prepared her work. 

21270. It is your business to see that the assistant 
does make preparation? — I have no control over the 
assistant. 

21271. I thought you had? — No. When she was 

appointed I gave her all possible help. 

21272. Has the principal no power over the junior 
assistant? — No. 

Mr. Harrison. — I did not know mat. 

21278. The Chairman. — I am glad this lias been 
brought out? — No power, except I went to the junior 
assistant and suggested it would be well she should do 
so and so, but I would not dream of giving her an 
order. 

Does not that conflict with another principle of 
the Board, that the assistant mistress may have, and 
often has, a different personal mark from the teacher. 
If the teacher’s personal mark is “ V.G.” is it not be- 
cause of an inferior assistant his school does not get 
that mark, because it is said that the teacher is re- 
sponsible for the whole conduct of the school?- 

Mr. Henly. — That is so. 

21274. The Chairman. — Do you see my point ?t— I 
had nothing to do with the appointment of the junior 
assistant, and had no control over her. 


21275. Mr. Kettle. — Don’t you arrange her time- 
table? — We do .that under the direction of the in- 
spector. That is submitted to the inspector and- has 
to be sanctioned by him. 

Mr. Henly. — What Mr. Mansfield means is this : 
If the assistant chose to disobey his directions, he had 
no power to compel her to obey. 

21276. The Chairman. — I understood him to go fur- 
ther, and say he did not consider it part of his duty 
to control the assistant? — I consider I had no power 
to give directions. I might suggest in a friendly way 
that it would be well to do so and so, for the good of 
the school, and of the assistant. 

21277. Inasmuch as the assistant may damage the 
emoluments of the principal by damaging the school, 
I should say it is his interest to control the assistant ? 
— Yes, he has an assistant but no power of control. 

21278. Mr. Harrison. — This is rather a new point 
to me. May I put a question. Supposing you give 
definite instructions as to method to your assistant, 
and she refused to carry that out, have you no remedy ? 
— What authority have I to give definite instructions 
to the assistant? 

21279. As principal of the school? — I don’t consider 
I have power to do so. I know one principal who had 
a junior assistant, a rather inefficient junior assist- 
ant, and she was injuring the school. The prin- 
cipal interfered, and the junior assistant sent a com- 
plaint on to the Board. 

21280. On her own initiative or through the mana- 
ger, which ? — Through the manager. An investi- 
gation was held, with the result that the principal 
was dismissed for undue interference. This teacher 
was Miss Mary Donnelly. 

The Chairman. — That is quite new to me. 

21281. Mr. Harrison. — Gan you give us chapter 
and verse ? 

The Chairman. — It comes in in Mr. MacSweeny’s 
evidence, I think? — Miss Donnelly had this junior 
assistant, who was appointed by one of the inspectors. 
The principal found her writing misspelt words upon 
the blackboard, and she suggested it would be well 
she should do so and so. The junior assistant kicked 
up a row, and it ended in the dismissal of both 
teachers. 

21282. Mr. Harrison. — Will there be any further 
statement about that? 

The Chairman. — Yes, we will ask Mr. MacSweeny 
about it? — Miss Donnelly is prepared to come here 
and support it. 

21288. Mr. Harrison. — I am to conclude that as 
principal you consider you had no authority to give 
instructions as to methods of teaching to one of your 
assistants ?— I had no authority to do it. 

21284. The Chairman. — I want to get 'this perfectly 
clear, because" it is a surprise to me. I didn’t know 
it before. Your theory is, and that of your colleagues, 
that a principal has no power to control the teaching 
of an assistant ? — Yes, that is my opinion. 

21285. If you had an assistant teaching badly you 
have no right to say, “That is bad teaching”? — I 
have no authority to interfere, and I have shown the 
result of interfering. 

21286. Is that the theory generally of your brother 
teachers? — Yes, that is the general opinion. 

21287. Mr. Harrison. — As a matter of fact it comes 
to this. Your authority depends upon whether you 
can depend upon the support of your manager? — No, 
I should not say so. It depends upon the view the 
Board takes of my action. I nave been dismissed 
without any consultation with my manager. We 
may be dismissed by the manager or by the Board. 

The Chairman. — As a matter of fact, the phrase of 
the Board is that it ceases to recognize the teacher ? 

Mr. Henly. — That he is dismissed from their ser- 
vice? — It means the same. 

Witness. — As regards the lowering of the mark, we 
are told that mark of the school usually corresponds 
with the mark of the principal teacher. A J.A.M. 
can, however, pull it down. 

21288. The Chairman.-- Does that mean that it 
generally corresponds? — Mr. O’Connor contends that 
it would take three or four assistants with poor marks 
to lower the mark of the principal teacher. 

11 
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21289. I don’t remember that. I don’t think that 
that was ever stated? — I’ll raise that point again. 
The statement has been made that the mark generally 
corresponds with the mark of the principal teacher. 

21290. I repeat what I said in connection with 
what you have told us. It surprises me very much 
that the poorer mark of the assistant may drag down 
the mark of the school?— You have it there m Mr. 
Welply’s own statement (see Appendix, First 
Volume of Evidence) that while my work was very 
good, the work of the junior assistant was not good, 
and the mark of the school was lowered. The next 
school to mine, that of Mr. Leahy, a mile away, had 
its mark lowered on two occasions because of the 
less satisfactory work of the junior assistant. 

Mr. Henly. — It is admitted over and over again. 
Witness. — There is another school in the same parish 
where it was lowered for the same reason. 

21291. The Chairman.— All I can say is that I can- 
not reconcile that with your statement that you have 
no control over the assistant. 

Mr. Coffey. — It is unquestionable that he has no 
control over the teacher. 

The Chairman. — It is very startling. My point is 
that there is an immense contrast between the two 
things. If the assistant can drag down the school 
mark, and so affect the emoluments of head teachers, 
is it not startling that the head teachers may not 

control the teaching of the assistants? 

Mr. Kettle. — It is more than startling. . 

Mr. Henly. — You may make representations to the 
manager or to the Board, if the manager will allow 
you, or you may write to the inspector. 

Witness. — In justice to the junior assistant, I must 
say she was doing her work very well. 

21292. The Chairman. — We are not doubting that 
fact? — I think there was a reason for lowering the 
work of the junior assistant. 

21293. Mr: Coffey. — The point is whether the prin- 
cipal teacher has any right to control? — In fairness 
to the junior assistant, I should say that her work 
was as satisfactory as in previous years. The average 
of the school was raised above 50, and I believe her 
appointment had something to do with it as well as 
my work. Immediately that the average went above 
50, she became, in the official records , inefficient, in 
order to run her out and to have an as- 
sistant appointed. The object of the lowering 
at this particular time was, to my mind, 
especially on aceount of what Mr. .Welply said to me, 
to get rid of the junior assistant under the new rule 
that had been framed, which ignored the .rights, of 
those teachers under the 50 average rule. When the 
average came up to 50 the junior assistant was to be 
removed and a fully qualified assistant appointed. 
At this time the average, in my school was over 50, 
and they wished apparently to get rid of the junior 
assistant, and accordingly her work, previously re- 
ported on as satisfactory, became unsatisfactory. I 
consider they did not treat her fairly. 

21294. The Chairman. — Was her work praised be- 
fore that ? — Yes, by two other inspectors. 

21295. Have you particulars in the observation 
book ? — Her work is referred to as satisfactory. 

21296. The Chairman.— If you have dene with that, 
we will go on now to something else. We have your 
various merit marks up to the examination by Mr. 
Welply in June, 1911, and just to complete the thing; 
will you turn, to our Report, p. .211, relating to your 
school. We have gone over a good many. of the topics 
in that statement. Is there anything you wish to 
add in regard to that statement ?— -There : is. . 

. 21297. What part of .the statement ?— The first para- 
graph. He says I wrote him a letter in which I said, 
V. You have the reputation of being just if severe.” 1 . 

21298.' That was the letter of the 30th November? 

The examination was held on the 28th. I went to the 
manager on the following evening makifig a complaint 
of the -finfair conditions under 'which the school was 
examined by Mr. Welply. 'Acting on the advice of 
the manager, who ■ requested me to write to Mr. 
Welply, I altered the. first paragraph of my letter in 


this wav— I asked for a copy of it and did not get it, 
but it began in this way :-“I have never sought for 
favours from the Education Office or from any official, 
and I am not going to begin now, but there are cer- 
tain circumstances connected with your examination 
of the school on the 28th that I should like to bring 
under your notice. You have the reputation of being 
iust if severe.” That was on the 30th November. I 
heard from the Belfast teachers he was a severe exami- 
ner and the fact that I said so would indicate the 
general opinion of Mr. Welply among the teachers. 
As to his being just ; I had no direct evidence at that 
particular time that he was not just. 

21299 Mr. Kettle. — Was not that a casual 

flourish ?— Not exactly ; a conciliatory one. 

21300. The Chairman.— You mean the feeling had 
not come to a head?— No, there was a rumour here 
and there, and my object was not to offend him, but 
to put it as moderately as possible for the sake of the 
junior assistant, as the matter was put to me by the 
manager. Personally, I was safe ; my mark was “ very 
good.” 

21301. The purpose of the letter was to secure a 
higher mark?— To point out the conditions under 
which the examination of the school had been con- 
ducted. There was an epidemic of mumps which 
lowered the attendance, and there were other matters; 
and he should take the adverse circumstances into 
account in the marking of the school. To this I drew 


his attention. ’ 

21302. You concluded he had formed an unfavour- 
able impression ?— I was in doubt as to what mark he 
would give from what he said. I am absolutely sure 
of this. He said, “You have done very good work,” 
but about the junior assistant — I cannot tell exactly, 
the words— but the purport of it was to justify a 
rather unfavourable report of the school, owing to the 
junior assistant. I asked, “ What mark are yon 
going to give the school?” and he said, “ I cannot tell 
until I consult my notes what mark I will give ; your 
own work is very good.” 

21303. Is there anything more in that statement 
that you wish to remark upon ? — About a month later 
we had a meeting in Thurles and a number of teachers 
complained to me of the marking, and I thought then, 
as a representative teacher, though I never would 
have complained publicly because of my own case, 
that I would not be doing my duty if I did not raise 
the question there and then. 

21304. Was the meeting at Thurles for the purpose 
of considering Mr. Welply’s reports?— No, it was on 
primary education generally. 

21305. Was it a conference ?— Yes; 

21306. And it was at that meeting in Thurles that 
for the first time in public you heard teachers attack- 
ing his mode of inspection ? — A number of teachers 
spoke of his lowering their reports, some complained 
of his manner, some of his methods, some of the 
fact that he was trying to puzzle the pupils in their 
schools, and they complained of general unfairness. 

21307; Am I right in concluding that that was the 
first time you heard of general discontent ? — Yes, com- 
plaints of general discontent. 

21308. Mr. Coffey.— You heard of discontent be- 
fore ? — Yes. 

21309. The Chairman. — You were not aware of its 
general character? — No, I did not get my own report 
back until about five weeks after that meetings which 
was on the 16th January. 

21310’. You were beginning to tell .us the reason 
of your taking action. What did you do after that? 
— The Committee of the County Association decided 
to have a further meeting some time 1 in January. 
Then we sent out a number of forms to principals of 
schools asking for their marks for a number of years. 
A large number of teachers 1 returned forms, and we 
saw that there was a general lowering of the reports. 

21311. That was the first step you took ? — That was 
the first. But complaints had been made previously 
regarding Mr. Cole; 

21312. That was: in January, 1911? — Yes; at > the 
beginning of 1911. 

21313. What followed that?— Then it was decided 
to prepare a Memorial for the .Board. We saw that 
the marks of a large number of j:eachers hid been' 
lowered — some • were' lowered by two steps, some had 
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appealed to the Board, and even in cases where the 
reports were lowered two steps, the Board refused an 
appeal . 

21314. Did you hear of any cases where appeals 
were granted? — Not in any case. The general opinion 
was that appeals would rather injure the teachers than 
otherwise. In fact, the expression used by the mana- 
ger of my own school was that probably it would make 
Mr. Welply more severe. We had ii memorial sent 
to the Board, asking the Board to receive a deputa- 
tion. The Board did not receive the deputation. 
Another point I wish to bring out is the long time 
that elapsed between the examination and the send- 
ing of the report from the office. It was said that 
some of our complaints were very old. I made an 
average of the length of the periods that passed be- 
tween the actual examination and the receipt of the 
reports, and roughly the official delay was on the 
average 90 days. 

21315. From the date of the examination until the 
report reached the teacher? — Yes. In my own case I 
found it averaged about 50 days for nine years. 

21316. That is for the Minutes to reach you? — Yes. 
There is the case of the School where the ex- 

amination was held in the middle of June, 1910, and 
the report reached the teacher only in the May fol- 
lowing, and the next examination was held on the 
17th May, and in this case the report had been 
lowered to “ middling.” I wish to make it clear that 
our delay regarding the memorial was really but five 
months on the average for the schools concerned. 
It took a considerable time to collect statistics and 
repare our memorial, and the big delay was made 
y the office. The office had all the facts at its 
disposal from the 26th June, the date on which they 
received our memorial, until the middle of the fol- 
lowing November, when Mr. Hynes visited the dis- 
trict. That was five months, not two years, as has 
been said. Of course, we were placed at considerable 
disadvantage. We asked at various times for Returns 
through Parliament, and we were always refused 
on the ground of the interest of the public service. 
We saw that Mr. Cole was lowering reports all round. 
There was a resolution passed by the Tipperary Asso- 
ciation on the 5th February, 1910, asking for an 
investigation into Mr. Cole’s marking that year. 
It was acknowledged by Mr. Dilworth. one of the 
Secretaries, but no action was taken by the Board. A 
similar resolution was sent from the West Clare 
Teachers to the Central. Executive in the autumn of 
1910, and this also was ignored. That was also in 
reference to Mr. Cole’s marking, but the Board took 
no action. 

21317. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— You say they 
ignored the resolution of the Executive, was that 
communicated ? — I think it was communicated to -Mr. 
Dilworth. 

21318. Unless it was communicated you cannot 
complain of their ignoring it? — I am perfectly certain 
the Tipperary resolution was sent to the Board, and 
acknowledged by Mr. Dilworth. 

21319. Mr. Coffey. — Have you any knowledge as to 
whether the resolution of the Clare teachers in regard 
to Mr. Cole was noticed in any way. Were the Clare 
teachers censured for some resolution? — I have not 
heard of that, but I know that as regards Mr. Cole’s 
marking in our circuit, before our memorial went to 
the Board, the people in the Education Office had 
knowledge of the general lowering of marks and of 
the dissatisfaction with regard to this general lower- 
ing by Mr. Cole, a newly appointed junior inspector. 

21320. The Chairman. — You say the office must 
have known of the general lowering of the marks 
in Tipperary and that circuit? — Yes, from the reso- 
lutions forwarded by our Association. 

21321. From what time? — From February, .1910. 

21322. From February, 1910, it must have been 
known to the office or to the principal inspector? — 
Yes. 

21323. Who is responsible fo-'the maintenance of 
uniform marking? — I don’t believe there is uniform 
marking. 

21324. Well, a conceivable uniformity, who. do you 
say is responsible ? — So far as I _ can see everybody 
in the office is shifting responsibility. 

21325. Is there one official more responsible than 


another? — I should say the responsibility rests with 
the Resident Commissioner. 

21326. But .among those who examined the schools, 
upon whom would you settle the responsibility ulti- 
mately? — It depends not on those who examine schools. 

21327. Have you any idea of whom you would make 
responsible? — Of course, in the old days the chief 
inspectors and the heads were responsible. 

21328. Are the chief inspectors now responsible? — 
Judging from the volumes of evidence, they don’t 
seem to have any authority to do anything. 

21329. There is nobody in the office whose business 
it is to call attention to the uniform lowering of 
marks? — I don’t think so. I think it would be much 
better if there was some person with practical ex- 
perience of the schools, like chiefs of inspection, who 
should be responsible. I don’t believe in the exami- 
ners no matter how highly qualified. 

21330. Dr. Starkie’s visit was in connection with 
this discontent? — Yes. 

21331. Did he visit your school? — Yes; very early 
in October, the 4th October, 1911. 

21832. Will you describe that visit? — Mr. Dilworth 
came and told me that the Resident Commissioner 
was outside inspecting the building. 

21383. What made the Resident Commissioner re- 
main outside? — Mrs. Starkie came into the school and 
sat down. The Resident Commissioner shortly after- 
wards came in and sat at a table and looked 
over the books. He took out a notebook, and asked 
me what complaints I had to make regarding Mr. 
Welply. 

21834. What answer did you give? — I said, in gene- 
ral, the complaint I had to make was that he was 
unfair in examining the school, and discourteous in 
his correspondence. 

21335. You said you did not complain of discourtesy 
in the school ? — Yes ; he acted with cold civility in 
the school. 

21336. It was as regards the correspondence of 
1909 ? — Yes. Dr. Starkie heard the senior class read, 
and he made some remarks about the reading, that 
they read well, but had a slight brogue. I remarked 
they brought that in the morning but got rid of it 
during the day, and it came with them next day. 
Dr. Starkie asked some questions in arithmetic. He 
stayed about half an hour or less — I should say 
twenty-fife minutes. 

21337. Did he say anything when leaving? — He said 
that “the school inside makes a favourable impres- 
sion, but what about the yard?’" Now, I must say 
the yard was not as I would wish to have it. There 
were a number of things I would improve if I had the 
power and the money. 

21838. He did not say it in any irritating way?— 
He said, “What about the yard?” “Well,” said I, 
“ I have done a good deal to the school inside, and I’ll 
do something outside when I get the opportunity. In 
any case,” said I, “ I am not responsible' for the blast- 
ing of rocks and the planting of trees. I have done 
all I could do. It is not fair for your officials to blame 
me for not doing work for which the Board do not 
consider I am responsible,” because in a communica- 
tion I had previously from Mr. Ward — it was a semi- 
official communication — he told me Mr. Welply was 
complaining I was not doing anything to decorate 
the place or putting in any flowers or shrubs. When 
that was written to the office I had flowers of various 
kinds in the windows for 8 years. The yard was not 
planted with shrubs, but I expected the Commissioners 
would give time. In any case my own inclination 
would lead that way. I brought the fact under Dr. 
Starkie’s notice that the inspectors should not blame 
me for not doing work I was not responsible for doing. 
The planting of shrubs involves expenditure of money. 

21339. Did he go away without saying anything 
more ? — He. did; he did not state his opinion of the 
school. 

21340. I think you said he remarked the inside was 
satisfactory? — He said “the building inside is satis- 
factory. What about the yard?” 

21341. He did not make any remark about the 
pupils ?— Except to say, “ These boys read fine and 
loud, but there is a touch of the brogue in a few 
cases.” Mr. Dilworth remarked— “ These boys are very 
good." Dr! Starkie looked over some compositions, 
and he expressed satisfaction, 
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21342. When did Mr. Hynes come? — About the 
middle of November, 1911— the following month. 

21343. Will you tell us about his inspection? Did 
you know the purpose of Mr. Hynes’s coming ? — I was 
not told the purpose, but I had an idea he came in 
connection with the memorial. He came in at half- 
past two o’clock, and remarked the day was wet. “ We 
have not the usual attendance here to-day ; there is a 
fair in the next town,” said I. “Oh, yes,” said he, 
“I know that.” He examined the boys in reading, 
singing, mental arithmetic, parsing and analysis, and 
he got me to examine them in geography. Generally 
speaking, I considered his examination a fair one. 

21344. Was it a thorough examination? — I would 
not call it thorough ; it was sufficient to test the chil- 
dren. 

21345. He would know what the mass of the chil- 
dren knew? — He would have a general idea. 

21346. How long did he spend?— About an hour— 
at least an hour. 

21347. Did you know what impression he formed 
when he left? — No, he did not tell me. 

21348. He gave you no indication? — No; and I 
never heard from the office what mark he gave the 
school. It was only when the Blue Book was published 
I knew the mark was “ very good.” 

21349. What followed Mr. Hynes’s visit? — Then, 
of course, we got a statement from the Board. I 
think it is given in this volume of evidence that they 
had no reason to think the inspector • had not acted 
fairly. 

21350. That he had no reason to think Mr. Welply’s 
marks were excessively severe?— Yes. 

21361. What followed?— We had a meeting. Mr. 
MacNeill was promoted Chief Inspector. We put 
the matter as courteously to the Board as possible that 
an opportunity now offered for removing Mr. Welply 
to another circuit. We did not put it in these terms. 
It will be found in Mr. Keegan’s letter, page 216, of 
the volume of evidence. That was simply acknow- 
ledged. 

21352. They hoped “ the Board would seize the op- 
portunity of transferring Mr. Welply to the vacancy 
left by the promotion of Mr. MacNeill’? — Yes; we 
believed it was not good for Mr. Welply or for edu- 
cation or for the teachers that he should remain. We 
believed that while the friction was th#re— and it 
was bound to continue, and will continue while he is 
in Tipperary — that education would not progress as 
it ought. Of course, we did not attempt to dictate to 
the Board; we merely suggested this change. 

21353. Mr. K.avanagh. — Don’t you think the fric- 
tion would follow him to another circuit ? — The prob- 
ability is that Mr. Welply did not like the friction 
that had materialised any more than we did, but he 
had got a lesson, and could profit by it. 

21354. Mr. Henly. — He would have an opportunity 
of mending his ways ? — Yes. 

21355. The Chairman — You were hopeless of him 
in your own , circuit ? — Yes. we knew that he would 
not improve. There would be a feeling rankling that 
we could not expect justice from Mr. Welply. I am 
sure the friction is bound to continue while he re- 
mains. 

21356. Was any allegation made?— You say you 
cannot expect justice. Some say he is just, but the 
men before him were too lenient? — I do not believe 
the men before him were lenient. They were just. 

21357. You heard.it said? — Yes; but I firmly be- 
lieve it is not the case. Read the letter from Father 
Pembroke : Mr. Keegan handed it in. 

21858. Mr. Harrison. — Is there any imputation 
upon Mr. Welply’s justice, or is it only on his 
severity? — I. would not like to make a personal attack 
upon Mr. Welply. Mr. Welply must have been 
aware of the various addresses of Di\ Starkie in Bel- 
fast and elsewhere. We believe he did hot act in 
accordance with the spirit of the circulars of the 
new system and Dr. Starkie’s speeches, and that Mr. 
Brown and Mr. M'Enery did. 

21359. There is no imputation on his sense of jus- 
tice in this way that he favoured some and was hard 
upon others, or that he did not do even justice to all 
whether his standard was severe or not? — He was 
severe all. round. Of course, it is hard to reconcile 


Mb methods with the speeches of Dr. Starkie in Bel- 
fast, and elsewhere, and we know Dr. Starkie and his 
officials had a very high opinion of Mr. Welply The, 
said that he was very efficient. I have heard he was 
brought to other circuits over other men even after the 
friction in Tipperary. . . , , .. . 

21360 And the contention is that he dealt out equal 
justice, 'whether severe or not, to everybody !_Well, 
equal injustice, or if you will, equal seventy. 

21361. The Chairman.— You were developing your 
opinion about the supposed excessive leniency of pre- 
vious inspectors?— Father Pembroke wrote a letter on 
that. We believe the Commissioners acted unfairly 
in not putting it in as part of the correspondence. 
It was sent in as part of our correspondence and it 
was suppressed, also in the letter to Mr. Birrell. 
21362. Will yon give us the purport of it?— He 

spoke of Rockwell College . 

21363. He. is one of the professors ?— He is presi- 
dent, and he said there were hundreds of students in 
his college, and that the students from Circuit 18 
were at least equal to those from any other circuit. 
We know, too, that in the various scholarships, 
given under the Agricultural Board that they 
were also equal to the pupils of any other circuit. 
Under the Tipperary Technical Instruction Committee 
there were a number of scholarships given at that 
time and every year the successful candidates were 
more than sufficient to fill the places. In other coun- 
ties they were not filled, whereas in one small division 
of Tipperary you had a bigger number of scholarships. 
Then again I sent a boy to Roscrea the very year my 
mark was lowered and he got first place in the Tech- 
nical Scholarship Examination, so with several other 
schools. I do not like bringing these personal matters 
in, but they will illustrate my point. At the Limerick 
Gaelic Feis each year there is a shield given for the 
best school, in history, Irish, and singing— all round 
marks — and the examination is both oral and written. 
Various counties compete for this shield, and it has 
come to our circuit almost every year. 

21364. You teach Irish yourself ? — Yes, and Miss 
Cleary teaches it. 

21365. You speak Irish?— I have a fair conversa- 
tional knowledge, and can write it. 

21366. Your point is that this shield was obtained 
by your schools ?— Yes, in our circuit- for four years. 
I had it for two years. 

21367. Is that regarded as a highly testing exami- 
nation? — Well, it shows that these subjects — history, 
Irish, and singing — were at least as well taught in 
Circuit 18 as in aiiy of the neighbouring circuits. 

21368. Mr. Harrison.— Mr. Owens told us his 
pupils in the last year won scholarships to the amount 
of £100? — The boy I mentioned went up to Roscrea 
also, and got his scholarship, competing ' with the 
scholars of other circuits. In my opinion the teachers 
of Tipperary are at least equal to those of any 
other circuit. They are honest workers, and. some 
of the men that made the most serious complaints 
about the marking of their schools are the very best 
teachers in the circuit. I am at a disadvantage in 
not having notes, but there are some other matters I 
should like to touch on page 205. 

21369. The Chairman.— There is one passage in our 
Appendix, page 205, in your statement: — “His com- 
munications were at first anything but courteous, and 
one of them— implying I was a liar though I had 
proof of the truth of what I had stated — positively 
insulting.” Is that as to the matter of your letter? 
— Yes; it was clear he expressed a doubt that I had 
posted the letter, and upon his report to the Board 
I got a reprimand — you could hardly call it a repri- 
mand, it was a sort of censure for not doing what I 
had proof I had done. 

21370. That is what yon mean by saying “ implying 
I was a liar”? — Apart from the proof, I think he 
might have accepted my word. 

21371. I think that is what he was referring to?-- 
Yes. Now, on page 73 pf the volume of evidence I 
want to call your attention again to this. I take two 
schools where the reports of the principals were re- 
duced because of the marks of 'the - junior assistant 
mistresses. Take question 2012. “The Chairman 
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asked Mr. MacNeill ‘ how would it affect the merit 
mark of a school if the principal had two bad assist- 
ants ?’ and the answer is, ‘ that would be difficult to 
sa y. The inspector would have to use his discretion. 

I would say this, that supposing a principal had two 
worthless assistants I would be very slow to reduce the 
merit mark of the school in any way.* ” It is clear 
Mr. MacNeill would not lower the merit mark on 
account of the bad work done by one assistant. If 
you turn to page 106, question 2910, you find Mr. 
O’Connor asked " Have you many cases in which 
the school and the head teacher were classed dif- 
ferently? — Yes.” “If you could -explain that it 

would help us to understand better, because it is a 
difficult subject, that difference between school and 
head teacher?” and the answer is, “If you had the 
principal teacher a very good man, and if you have 
three or four assistants who are quite different, say 
‘fair,’ the total result of the school will not be ‘very 
good.’ You cannot mark that as a very good school.” 
It is clear there that Mr. O’Connor Would be slow in 
reducing the mark of a school even if there were two 
or three bad assistants in the school. Of course, it is 
against the practice of the Board as applied to those 
three schools in our parish as I have mentioned I 
wish to clear up that point, because reference was 
made to it. 

21372. Mr. Hardison. — You come as the represen- 
tative of a large body of teachers, and I think you 
might give us their views generally upon certain points 
which no doubt you have got in your notes. I ask 
you to take the heads upon which you wish to give us 
the considered Opinion of the teachers upon the present 
system? — I have some notes I wish to follow generally 
and suggestions, but they are more or less mixed up 
under the general heads as I had no time to have them 
arranged as I should wish. 

21373. If you could give them under heads it would 
make the evidence a little clearer, if not let us have 
what you are prepared to say, and then questions put 
to you will help probably to develop all the points ?— -I 
have a few notes here regarding my own ease, which is 
typical of teachers called ‘‘ the transition teachers ” 
who were trained in the training colleges when the new 
system was introduced. 

21374. These were grievances of the teachers enter- 
ing the profession about the same, time as you did? 
— Yes. We were given certain promises regarding 

salary and promotion under the bid rules of the Board. 
These were completely ignored by the Board when in- 
troducing the new system of 1909. I happened to be 
fully trained in 1899, a year before that system was 
introduced. I began immediately as a substitute 
teacher, and it was distinctly understood that service 
as a substitute teacher would count for a diploma. 

21375. You began as a substitute?— Yes. I came 

out in July, 1899. I was first a substitute for eight 
months, and I was appointed permanent assistant on 
the 30th April, 1900. The new rule was put in opera- 
tion from the 1st April. The teachers in the country 
did not know about the scheme of salaries until a few 
months afterwards. I served as assistant for a year 
and eight months, and on appointment as principal, 
although entitled to first class salary, I was placed 
upon the minimum salary of £56. ■ 

21376. The Chairman.— Sir Hiram Wilkinson sug- 
gests where there is a suggested breach of regulation, 
it would be well to refer to the particular rule?— I 
had given two years’ service after getting special dis- 
tinction in the training college, and under the old sys- 
tem, I would be entitled to first class salary. 

21377. Is that in the rules?— Yes, in the rules up to 
1898. 

Mr. Henly. — That is quite right. 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — It would be stronger if we 
had the rule referred to. 

21378. Mr. Henly.— I f you have an official statement 
that you services were regarded as highly efficient for 
these two yearsj it is sufficient? — Yes, I have the 
report. 

21879. The Chairman.— Yes, I know; but they re- 
quire something more than the report? — Well, the re- 
port of the Board was that I had given highly effi- 
cient service. My report as a substitute Was that I 
had shown zeal and efficiency. 


21380. Would it not make the case better if you say 
that in accordance with the rules of 1898 any teacher 
coming out in the first division of second class, as I 
presume you did, that that teacher was eligible for 
promotion to the second of first division in the first 
class, on giving two years’ thoroughly efficient service? 

21381. As to whether you had given that highly 
efficieut service, the Board might have one view and 
you might have another? — Yes. 

Who gave the certificate? — 

21382. Mr. Harrison. — Did it come from the office? 
— These certificates never came to the class of teachers 
I mention. In one case, my report was satisfactory. 
In another ease, it rose from “ fair ” to “ good.” 

21883. You claim that a teacher classed as the first 
division of second class, after two years’ service highly 
efficient, ought to be promoted to the second division of 
first class at the end of two years? — Yes. 

21884. Were there any cases in which teachers of 
exactly your standing were promoted under that rule? 
— There were men in the training college with me who 
were promoted. 

21385. In the same year? — Yes, in the same year, 
and whose salary was raised on special consideration 
by the Commissioners. 

21386. There was no breach of privilege in their 
case? — There was a distinction mude, but - apparently 
it was on pressure brought to bear upon the Board. 

21887. Their service was considered highly efficient? 
— Their reports were not as good as my own, they were 
not so highly qualified, and I had given longer service. 

21888. The Chairman. — That is a very serious thing 
to say. Do you think these things were obtained by 
illicit influence? Is that the meaning of what you 
say? — I mean by the pressure of the managers. 

21389. I should say that was illicit? — Yes, so should 
I. I would not call it corrupt, but in the case of 
managers who kept up the pressure, the teacher gained. 

I wrote a pamphlet in 1904 and gave particulars re- 
garding these cases. I hand in the pamphlet. 

21390. You know cases in which that pressure was 
applied? — Yes, I quoted them, giving the names of the 
teachers and the schools. What occurred was this. 
I got special consideration afterwards, after a long 
correspondence of 21 months. I waited for one year 
when they left me at £56. My predecessor’s salary was 
upwards of £120. .At the end of a year my salary was 
on special consideration, raised to £76 a year. They 
said that they had given me the average salary in such 
a school of a second class teacher. In about three 
months another document came back to say tlxat the 
salary at the old rate only could be paid. I wrote 
to tbe Commissioners asking them to supply mo with 
the objections, so that I might justify their previous 
decision. No reply was sent to that. I. wrote again, 
and after about six weeks they s.aid that, the matter 
was again put before the Commissioners for their special 
consideration. There was no word until. October, 1903, 
when they sent a document increasing the salary 
to £76. They paid the arrears. I was inclined to 
turn to something else, and I had written to say 
if the arrears of salary, now so long due, were not 
paid, I would bring the matter before another, tribunal. 
In three weeks I had thirty -five pouu'i.. arrears of 
salary, from the Board. Here is the way a, further 
injustice comes in. They fixed the salary at £76 under 
the Board’s rules, and they calculated my salary on 
their own admission that I was a second class teacher, 
but taking the average of my school, my salary should 
have been fixed at over £77. There was a long corres- 
pondence on that too. At the end of three years they 
gave me £1 increment, whereas I should have been pro- 
moted to the second grade at £87 for these throe years. 
They then kept me six years and four months going 
from £76 to £87, and the report was highly. satisfactory 
all the time. In my correspondence with the Board I 
quoted three schools in which. partial increment. and 
also promotion to teachers of a . similar standing and 
qualifications, with no higher reports, and no higher 
school average for three years h,ad been given. . In one 
case there was a partial increment of £3. In other 
words they raised the salary from £74 to £87' for 
three years’ service. That teacher was trained 
with me, his ' qualifications were fid higher, 
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he had no better reports, and the average of 
his school was • no higher. It was only pressure that 
got him £87. In fixing mine at £76 they did a wrong. 
Mr. Wyse admitted that, taking the report for 
1904 — I call special attention to the fact that 
I could not get a straight answer in any official corres- 
pondence, I do not mean from Mr. Wyse —he admitted 
that, taking the figures from the blue book, my salary 
should have been over £77. “ Do you mean,” said I, 
“that the figures in the blue book issued to Parlia- 
ment are not right.” “ That is so,” said he. “that is 
what it comes to. Here is the explanation,” he says. 
“ In this table, for their own purpose, they exclude 
infant schools in calculating results fees.” In fixing 
my salary at £76 they had taken the average of all 
including infant schools, but the results earned in my 
school were far higher. 

21891. Mr. Harrison. — You give this as a specimen 
case of hardship that was inflicted upon a certain 
number of teachers when the new system came into 
operation? — Yes, and I may say this that during the 
winter after leaving the training college, we all 
worked pretty hard to get first of first class, and since 
the new system came out they chucked study and 
started agitation. 

The Chairman. — That is a frank admission. Do you 
clearly wish to say you chucked study? — Yes. 

21392. Mr. Harrison. — I think you put this case 
most fully? — I must say this, as the regards the in- 
crement of £1 in 1905, the Commissioners had power 
under rule 105a to give me promotion for three years' 
service, and did not do it. Rule 105a says : “ Teachers 
must, as a rule, remain three years on the maximum 
of a grade before becoming eligible for promotion to a 
righer grade.” I remained three years at £76, and 
the reports were satisfactory all the time. I consider 
that a hardship, and I say it is typical. 

21393. That is an additional hardship to the one 
you gave before? — Perhaps it would be as well I dealt 
with other schools as well as my own, but I will hand 
in a pamphlet dealing fully with the question, and I 
will mark the parts of it that cover the facts. 

The Chairman. — We cannot print that in the evi- 
dence. 

21394. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — No, not in the evidence, 
but in the Appendix? — This is a pamphlet dealing with 
the case of the transition teachers, and the salaries 
under the old system, as compared with the new. 

21395. The Chairman. — It will shorten the thing if 
you will hand it in, and we will consider it? — There is 
another point which shows the handicap I was under 
from the Commissioners at the time. We were work- 
ing hard and under difficulties to get- this grant for the 
heating and cleaning of schools. 

21396. Mr. Harrison. — Who are “ we "?■ — The 
Teachers’ Organisation. When I say we were working 
under difficulties I mean that the members of my Com- 
mittee, besides doing the work of their schools, were 
for ever dealing with this question of heating and clean- 
ing, scholarships for pupils, etc. Apart from our own 
position, I have spent, and I know other members of 
the Committee have spent, five and six and seven 
hours, night after night in dealing with such ques- 
tions. So far as this grant is concerned, w.e got no 
help from the Commissioners in trying to secure it. 
We went on deputations to various bodies of, man- 
agers, to the Church of Ireland (including Canon 
Mahaffy), and members, of the Presbyterian body, and 
members of the Catholic Clerical body. We were de- 
puted to wait upon Sir Edward Carson, Mr. John Red- 
mond, and Mr. Dillon, with a view to. getting, their in- 
fluence. I was directed by wire to meet Mr. JohnJEted- 
mond and Mr. Dillon here in Dublin in 1910. I. came 
to Dublin. I was only two days away from school, -but 
that year I had more than the 200 days’ attendance 
required by the Treasury. The Commissioners,, al- 
though they had power to regard these two days as 
vacation days, cut. my salary, for the two days, and at 
the end of the- triennial period, on account of. these 
two days, they, dated my increment from vhe, 3rd of 
April instead of from, the 1st in 19.11. 

21897. Mr. Harrison. — Was the school closed during 
your absence ? — As a matter of fact, it was open. It 
was in charge of the junior assistant, but the day 
could not count, since the junior assistant was not 
certificated. 


21398. Were you, by an- absence ,of that sort, 
violating any rule? — No. 

Tlie Chairman.— Rule 92 is the one relating to 
absences. 

21399. Mr.- Harrison. — Ought you to have got the 
sanction of the manager? — Yes, I got the sanction of 
the manager. 

The Chairman.— The rule says : “ For occasional 
brief absences of teachers, owing to illness or other 
reasonable cause, the manager’s statement may be 
accepted.” 

21400. Mr. Harrison.- — T he manager approved of 
your absence? — Yes. 

21401, And the practical work of the school being 
closed? — I'll tell you exactly what occurred 

21402. Did the manager realise that these two days 
were being deducted from your salary? — He sent a 
communication to the Board, and it was quite clear 
I had more than the 200 days, which the Treasury 
required. Then a note was put in the annual returns, 
again pointing to the fact that this money had been 
deducted. 

21403. Mr. Henlv. — When sending up the quarterly 
returns, in which you had to givo returns of those two 
days, what did you put in to account for your absence? 
— This is the substance of it : ” Attending deputation 
to Parliamentary leaders re the grant for heating and 
cleaning of the schools. Manager’s permission given.” 

21404. Mr. Harrison. — The manager protested 

against this deduction from your salary. What answer 
was given to that, protest? — I cannot tell. The only 
thing I know is that I did not get the salary. 

21405. But surely if the manager protested that this 
was by his approval, and in accordance with the ordi- 
nary rules of the code, there would be some answer to 
that protest? — The manager drew attention to it in this 
way — I also pointed to the excuse given by me in this 
document signed by the manager, which went to the 
Board in the ordinary return. In that way I drew 
attention to it, but at the end of the year a similar note 
was made at the side of the annual returns, drawing 
the attention of the Board to the fact that the school 
was open for upwards of 200 days. 

21406. Do I understand the manager, on your report 
to him that you had really been fined and suffered 
deduction owing to your absence of these two days, 
wrote to the Board? — So far as I remember, he wrote 
to the Board. But I am not quite sure of that. 
(Correspondence handed in later.) 

21407. But it is a very important point?— Well, of 
course, many important points crop up. I never ex- 
pected to be questioned on that point. I shall look 
up for correspondence.. 

21408. But it is extremely important. You are 
making a charge against the Board, it is extremely im- 
portant that wc ' should know whether the Board had a 
protest before them, and whether they answered that 
protest. Is it not? — In the first place, the reason 
given that I had the manager’s permission to attend 
upon this particular deputation and the objects of the 
deputation were stated in the returns which wont first 
to the Board. 

21409. Mr. Henly. — In the quarterly returns? — Yes, 
and at the end of the year I said that I had satisfied 
the Treasury regulations of having upwards of 200 
days’ attendance, and there was a further note, and 
this document was also signed by the manager, and' 
in April, 1911, while they must have known of this 
implied protest by the manager, they dated my in- 
crement as from the 3rd in place of from the 1st of 
April. 

21410. Mr. Harrison.— rBut you are not sure that 
any protest was made against that, because it might 
have been the action of a clerk which would not have 
been confirmed by his superiors, and you cannot blame- 
the Board if you do nob protest against it? — I know in 
this way — iu 1911 we understood that Mr. Wyse had 
charge of the increments. He must have known my 
increment dated from the 3rd April instead of 
from the 1st. That could not have been done with- 
out his notice. 

21411. I cannot, be certain of that, considering the 
number of cases he has to deal with. He must to- 
some extent be dependent upon clerks. A clerk might 
have done that in the ordinary way? — I consider. 7 it 
would be a very big matter to place in the hands of 
a clerk. This case is also typical. 
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21412. The Chairman. — We need not pursue that 
matter further, we have got the facts now, and perhaps 
we may go on to another point?— I can get finished 
with my own case by just one or two other matters. 
There are two “very goods” in 1900 and 1907. 

21418- Mr. Harrison. — You gave us that very fully 
in your evidence?— Yes, but Mr. Welply says why did 
I not appeal. Well, Mr. McEnery was a fair man, and 
although I felt annoyed that the report was lowered, 

I said "that as a representative teacher there is no good 
grumbling over personal matters. Indeed, I could not, 
because the report was delayed about seven weeks, and 
I did not know till then the mark given. The average 
delay for years would be about seven weeks. 

21414- The Chairman. — That is to say, between the 
date of the inspection visit and the reception of the 
report by the manager? — Yes, about seven weeks, and 
I did not delay the returns. 

21415. Sometimes the delay is caused in that way? — 
As a rule there is no such delay. I made inquiries of 
the teachers concerned in the Tipperary memorial, and 
in other cases, and they said they did not delay the 
returns. 

21416. That ends your personal case? — Yes, but just 
one point to show the contrast between tho old and 
the new systems. My predecessor of the same class 
had a salary of upwards of .£120 a year in the Cullen 
Boys’ School. 

21417. Would not he have been promoted later in 
the service than you? 

Mr. Henly. — There was no increment then. 

Mr. Harrison. — You mean he would have that the 
whole time he was in that school? 

Mr. Henly. — H e might have. 

Witness. — I could have got the same class after two 
years' service. I was entitled to it when appointed 
principal. 

Mr. Coffey.— A s a matter of fact, he had that salary 
while in that school. 

21418. Mr. Harrison. — Of course, you make that 
complaint as showing that some of the new teachers 
were hit, very hard by the introduction, of the new 
scale of promotion in 1900? — Yes, a big number. 

' 21419. And you regard yourself as- among them in 
so far as you had really entered the Training College 
before there was any idea of change? — Not merely 
entered, but I was trained for nine months before April, 
1900. I was fully trained, and actually in the service 
of the Board before this came out. Of course, I got 
the special consideration, but there were a number of 
teachers in training with me that did not get special 
consideration. There were other teachers who were 
harder hit,' much harder, than I was. 

21420. The Chairman.— Do you intend, Mr. 

Mansfield, to give us some guidance as to the needs 
for reform?— Yes, I intend to deal generally with that. 
As regards rules with which I have been dealing, and 
the introduction of new ones, I feel that some notice 
should be given to the teachers of these rules and 
changes, and that they should be laid upon the table 
■of the House of Commons before receiving sanction. 

; 21421. Of ' course, all this is now rather ancient 
history. It is thirteen years since the new policy was 
introduced? — Yes, but the Board is quite capable by 
a policy of • interference with the vested rights of 
teachers, to do the same again. 

21422. Mr. Harrison. — That is a point we are looking 
to you to develop? — Yes, I 'IT develop that point. I 
have some notes' here dealing with the Clonmel- circuit, 
j 21423. Mr.. Coffey.— Is this on the ground of vested 
rights? — In dealing with the Clonmel circuit, I think 
I should like to answer the statements given in the 
appendix by Mr. Welply and other officials of the 
Board.-, ■, First -of all, as to the general lowering of 
reports on the Clonmel circuit, and the futility of 
appeals to the Board, and then as to the investigations 
held by Mr. Hynes and Dr. Starkie. . • 

■ 21424. Mr.. Harrison.— We have had the fullest 
-evidence from the teachers of the Clonmel -circuit on 
all "£hat', and unless you are- prepared to give us some- 
thing new, it won’t strengthen your case at all. We 
have had . at least four or five witnesses? — • ' - • - 


The Chairman. — Far more than that. 

Mr. Henly. — T en or twelve. 

Witness. — There are one or two points in the letter, 
page 211, second paragraph, to which I should like 
to refer. Mr. Welply says in that letter — “ Mr. 
Mansfield makes other complaints now for the first 
time about this inspection,” but in his letter of the 
30/11/10 to me he begins: “ In connection with the 
inspection, there are some circumstances — I do not refer 
to your work.” He implies there I had no complaint 
at all against his examination. Now, why did I put 
in that reference there? — It was for this reason, the 
manager asked me to leave out the references to Mr. 
Welply 's methods, and on his suggestion I left out 
those. Now, may I say this, I did not know exactly 
what mark I would get, and I had the idea at the time- 
of appealing not merely against the conditions under 
which he examined, but against the actual examination. 

I received the report on the 16th January. My 
aim clearly was this. I was just pointing out to him 
that I did not go into that question now, but he wishes 
to convey the impression that I had no objection 
against his methods. I was merely not putting in a 
reference to his methods until I got the examination 
report. He wanted to convey there the opposite 
meaning to what I intended. Of course, he gave the 
Board that meaning. 

21425. Mr. Harrison. — I am bound to say it is 
the obvious meaning to be put, upon it?— But .that 
was what the manager asked me tp do. 

21426. He did not know that. I do not think that 
is straining the point very. much?-rr-I do not wish to 
make out that Mr. Welply meant to be .unfair, but, 
considering the circumstances, it is unfair to me to 
leave it without an explanation. Again, he says that 
the inspectors are inefficient, yet, in his letter later, he 
referred to me as an examiner who put questions in 
a capable style. Now, Mr. Welply, is an able man, and 
his questions were put carefully, but coldly, in an 
unsympathetic manner, like a machine; but that is, not 
saying that he is a good inspector. My idea of 
an inspector is, that he should help the teacher of 
the school, and that where there was a fault he should 
discuss it. I must honestly say that my conception 
of inspection is wider than the .mere putting, of 
questions. . 

I don’t think we need develop that. 

21427. The Chairman. — I do not want to curtail your 
statement, but I was looking forward to getting some 
help from you? — Yes; but we. have been attacked very 
unfairly in this, document, and the Clonmel teachers 
feel this will remain unless there is 'ah explanation. 

Mr. ' Harrison. — The Clonmel teachers have given; 
their evidence, and they freely availed themselves of 
the opportunity. 

21428. The Chairman.— Surely you will admit that 
we have given them the very fullest hearing?— That 
is so. I suppose you have had evidence — it is notorious 
for Mr. Welply states it — that 'we sent a deputation 
to the managers. He says they did not interfere. 
Well, that is not so- Canon Duan, Parish Priest of 
Murroe, Secretary of the Council of Catholic Clerical 
Managers, sent a resolution to the Board asking for 
an investigation. - Mr. Welply says we sent 'the 
managers a deputation. That . also -is untrue. He 
also quotes a number of junior inspectors, and in- 
spectors on probation, and Mr. Fitzpatrick who was 
there for a year is -not referred to at all. 

21429. Just as to the state of education? — We believe 
his influence is clear throughout this report, and it is 
clear also, from the marks given by Mr. Yates, and 
the reference to the Templemore School, where the 
report was lowered from “very good”, to “fair,” and 
where Mr. Welply states in this document Mr.. Yates 
agreed with him. Mr.. Yates was simply echoing the 
words of Mr. Welply, and, I think, quoting a number of 
those junior -inspectors under these conditions should 
not carry much weight. 

21430. Mr. Henly. — That was gone into very .freely 
by previous witnesses?— In the printed evidence Mr. 
Hynes says or page 215—“ His : (Mr, Mansfield’s) re- 
ferences to. his - senior inspector are in bad -taste, and he 
makes a serious indictment against -the' Board when he 
says : • The general opinion among us (the teachers) is; 
that he (Mr. Welply) was ; qualifying, 'for. the chief, 
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inspectorship by the severity which placed him in the 
semorship. He plainly insinuates here that the Com- 
missioners promoted Mr. Welply because he was harsh 
to the teachers. If a public utterance of this kind by a 
teacher is allowed to go unpunished the effect upon the 
teaching body in general will be most injurious.” Now, 
this was a privileged letter sent to the Board through 
our County Secretary at the Board’s request, and he 
wishes me to be punished for this opinion supplied to 
the Board in a private and confidential document. If 
you turn to page 204 you will see there that Mr. 
Keegan wrote — “ In reply to your letter of the 21st ult., 
I beg to enclose herewith statement of complaint from 
the following teachers, etc.” Mr. Keegan asked me 
for this statement regarding Mr. Welply. I sent it 
in, and it was sent to the Board, and at the end of 
the second column, page 204, I say — “ There, of course, 
as senior, he had more scope , and the general opinion 
among us is that he was qualifying for the chief 
inspectorship by the severity which placed him in the 
seniorship." I say that was a privileged document 
sent to the Board, and now Mr. Hynes wishes me to 
be severely dealt with because of what he calls a 
public attack upon the Commissioners. I consider that 
unfair on the part of Mr. Hynes. I don’t complain of 
Mr. Hynes’s examination of my school. I think him 
fair; but I think it unjust for a man in his position 
to mite that. 

21431. The Chairman. — You say you wrote that for 
the eyes of the Commissioners at their own request? — 
Yes. 

21432. Mr. Harrison. — That opinion was not a 
publicly expressed opinion? — No. 

21433. Not publicly expressed at any meeting of 
the teachers before? — I expressed similar views else- 
where. 

21484. Not in a private capacity? — Not in a private 
capacity. At the Ban»or Congress, in my address as 
President, Mr. Welply’s name did not come in, but I 
dealt pretty strongly with the inspection system, and 
I know at the time we were considering to take action. 
So that very much the same views had been expressed 
publicly, although in this particular case their words 
were in a private letter for the Commissioners. 

21435. Mr. Henly. — Did you ever use the same form 
of words previously? — No; Mr. Welply’s name was not 
mentioned in my presidential address. 

21436. Mr. Coffey. — The reference in your address 
at Bangor to the promotion of inspectors generally 
did not refer particularly to Mr. Welply? — No. 

21437. Sir Hiraji Wilkinson. — There is a very 
serious point which has been exercising me a good deal ; 
that is the views you and other teachers take with 
regard to allegations against the Board. You think 
you have answered the whole of that by saying this 
is a privileged communication, but you have not 
answered one of the most serious points, and that is 
that you were making an accusation against the Board 
of going to promote a man, not upon his merits, but 
for his severity to the teachers. Don’t you consider 
that was an insult to the Board? — I consider from the 
practice of the Board the statement was fully justified. 

21438. You don’t seem in your answer at all to 
realise the fact that it was an insult?— Well, it was 
true ; you have it hem in evidence that Mr. Welply and 
Mr. Macmillan were regarded by the teachers as 
extremely severe, and I believe Mr. Welply got pro- 
motion over the heads of longer service men. I have 
further particulars 

21439. The point I want to make is this. If the 
teachers make a statement like that they ought to be 
fully aware of the gravity of what they are saying, and 
I must say, on this examination of yours, you didn’t 
at first seem to fully realise that it was an extremely 
grave statement to make?— I quite recognise the 
gravity of the case. We tried every possible means to 
get the state of affair's in Clonmel remedied; we 
were ignored, and it .was only in an extreme case 
that these measures were taken. 

21440. Don’t 3’ou think any inspector commenting 
upon any statement of that sort was justified in 
referring to it in very strong terms?— I admit that, 
but why call it a “ public utterance.” He refers to 
the licence of language of the teachers in dealing with 
this case, and in the very same document he himself 


calls this statement in a privileged letter a public 
attack upon an official. 

The Chairman. — It occurs to me that it might be 
regarded as public, not necessarily public in the sense 
of being published broadcast, but as coming to all the 
members of the Board. This is a sort of public depart- 
ment. 

21441. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — It is a public depart- 
ment in the ordinary sense? — We were asking for an 
extended statement in support of our memorial, and to 
the best of my belief, and quite honestly, I gave my 
views. I said, perhaps, somewhat hard things, but I 
believe they were perfectly justified, and nothing has 
since occurred to make me think they were not justified. 
There is another point. Mr. Hynes quotes me as 
saying — “ His reputation — that of a hard taskmaster, 
cold and unsympathetic — came here before him,” and 
adds — “ It was clear from this that the Tipperary 
teachers were not prepared to give the new inspector 
a fair trial.” As a matter of fact, we did not touch 
Mr. Welply until we felt no other course was open to 
us but to memorial the Board to receive a deputation. 
If they had listened to us it would have been different, 
but they would not, and we had to adopt other means. 
Again, as regards that table, it is a very curious 
document. There arc thirteen schools taken, and of 
the thirteen there were only five — we will include a 
girls’ school referred to in first memorial, and say 
there were only six schools of whose marks complaint 
was made in the original memorial. 

21442. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Only five?— I am 
including the Mullinahone Girls’ School. 

21443. It was not referred to in the twelve cases?— 
It was referred to in the original memorial. You will 
find it on page 303. 

Mr. Coffey. — Unless you have some new light to 
throw on this table we might pass on; it was dealt 
with by Dr. Starkie and Mr. Hynes. 

21444. Mr. Harrison. — I don’t think there is any- 
thing you can tell us about it? — There is this point 
about these schools. The report was raised by Mr. 
Hynes in four cases of our six, and as to the two 
others. In the case of the Monard Boys’ School Mr. 
Welply says, and Mr. Fizgerald agrees with him, that 
one of the teachers was an indifferent teacher, and the 
other had gone beyond the stage of being able to 
teach. Now, the report was raised in the Monard 
Boys’ School by the district and senior inspectors the 
very next year, and in the case of the Mardyke School 
it was raised two steps. So much for the marking in 
the six cases we complained of. The reports were at 
once raised by Mr. Hynes in four cases, and by two 
other inspectors next year in the other two cases. It 
was not fair to include seven other schools we never 
appealed about. In only one of these did Mr. Hynes 
raise the mark. 

21445. Mr. Coffey. — We asked Dr. Starkie a good 
deal about that? — There is a serious matter in the 
table, page 201- It is the table given by Mr. Welply 
about the fining of teachers. 

21446. The Chairman. — We want to know about that. 
We never heard the facts about it? 

Mr. Henly. — The “A’s” and “B’s" on that table 
do not correspond with the ‘‘A’s” and ‘‘B’s” designating 
schools in the columns that follow same page. 

The Chairman.— N o, they don’t. 

Witness. — We have got about ninety statements of 
complaint from teachers in Circuit 18, and among the 
ninety there is not a single statement from teachers 
referred to in this table; and there is the further fact, 
I have found out since, that of the ten cases there are 
only four who are members of our organisation. Now, 
take, “ A teacher fined about £30.” That would seem 
to be the most serious case: but I have a statement 
from the teacher of that school 

21447. The Chairman. — You know the school? — Yes. 

21448. Mr. Harrison. — And you positively identify 
the case? — Yes, I know of this case in a general way- 

21449. Mr. Coffey. — Don’t give the name of the 
school? — No; I have not the teacher’s authority to 
do so. I wish to have this down in evidence that 
these letters, A, B, C, D, and so on, do not correspond 
with the other letters referred to in our memorial, and 
there is not- a single teacher who signed our memorial, 
or a single teacher among those sending in the ninety 
statements, that ever was fined by the Board. 
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21450. The Chairman. — I think it is better, if I may 
suggest it to you, that you should amend that state- 
ment, and say that the- schools marked “A, B, C, D,” 
and so on, where teachers were fined, are not to be 
identified with the list of schools similarly marked on 
the same page. That is what you mean? — Yes, on 
page 203. 

21451. Mr. Harrison. — You were going to tell us 
about school “A”? — Yes, tho fine there is given as 
.£30, but the actual fine was £33. I- need not give 
the roll number of the school. The teacher of that 
sehool was a young lady. A junior assistant mistress 
had been appointed to the school. This junior assistant 
mistress was set down as 16 years and 9 months. Under 
the rules of the Board pupil teachers, monitors, 
and monitresses may remain upon the roll until they 
finish their courses. Although they may have served 
out there period there is no distinction made in their 
case. As a rule pupils must be struck off at 18, but in 
the case of those teachers to whom I have referred, 
these pupil teachers and monitresses remain upon 
the roll and their attendances count until they finished 
their period of apprenticeship. Now, this teacher was 
under the impression, and she asked the district 
inspector, that this junior assistant mistress might 
remain upon the roll, as manifestly pupil teachers were 
allowed to remain. Tho district inspector said “yes”: 
that he saw nothing against it. The principal had 
her name put upon the roll, and her attendances 
were reckoned. Mr. Welply was appointed afterwards, 
and it was his practice to go back in the books a 
number of years — this particular matter had not 
occurred in Mr. Welply 's time at all — he looked over the 
returns for some years, and found there were a couple of 
quarters for which the average would not have been 35, 
but for the inclusion of the attendances of the junior 
assistant mistress. If the average had been under 
35 for two quarters the junior assistant would have 
to go. He found she would have had to go, but for 
reckoning her own attendances, which were included 
under the direction of the other district inspector. 
He- reported the matter to the- Board. I don’t lcnow 
what his recommendations were, but the result was, 
in any case, that for the length of time the junior 
assistant mistress was retained, the principal of the 
school had to refund the salary of the junior assistant 
mistress, which amounted to £33. 

21452. The Chairman. — That is the meaning of that 
fine? — Yes; that is the meaning- of that fine. And 
afterwards ono of the chiefs of inspection brought the 
matter under tho Board’s notice, and the portion not 
then paid was remitted by the Board. I know the 
chief of inspection thought it a hardship on the teacher. 

21453. Mr. Harrison. — There was no fraud? — No, 
there was no fraud. 

21454. Mr. Henly. — It amounted to this, that the 
money was paid under a misapprehension, and that 
money had to be refunded? — It means that tlie principal 
of the school, out of a miserable salary, had to refund 
£33, or was directed to refund it, because of a mistake 
made by a district inspector in interpreting the Board’s 
own rules. 

21455. Mr. Coffey. — It is well to know it was not 
a fine for an offence?— It was a most serious fine for 
the lady. There are other schools there of non- 
associated teachers, and I have not asked for an 
explanation from those teachers. 

21456. The Chairman. — You have none to give us 
in their cases? — No, but even if I had I would not 
touch their cases at all. 

21457. That is the one case with which you wish to 
deal ? — That is the one case in which I know the facts 
fully, and the most serious. There are one or two cases 
of similar fines, but I did not care really to apply to 
the teachers for explanations. 

21458. Mr. Henly.— Can you distinguish the cases 
of teachers outside the Organisation? — I can. 

21459. Only two of your members were affected? — 
More. A, B, D and E. B, D and E were each fined 
£5, and A £33.' 

21460. Mr. Harrison.— It says about £30?—' Well, 
£33 was the salary ; and I may say the other cases 


were those of teachers who were newly appointed. It 
has been said these occurred iu two years, but they 
extended over a number of years. 

21461. Mr. Harrison. — Are you in a position now 
to take the general case? — I have notes upon exami- 
nations in general. 

21462. I presume what you are going to give us 
embodies the considered opinion of the teachers, does 
it? — In so far as I could find out the views of the 
teachers. I am trying honestly to express their views 
to the best of my ability. 

21463. The Chairman. — That is upon general prin- 
ciples ? — Yes. , Of course, there is another case about 
my own dismissal by the Board. 

21464. Will you allow that for a moment to stand 
on one side, for another member of the Commission 
will examine you upon that? — Very well. Now, with 
regard to the administration, we consider it is very 
costly. The cost of the inspection system and office 
administration in Ireland would be roughly £80,000. 

21465. Do you include in that the whole office work 
and staff ? — Yes. 

21466. Mr. Harrison. — Inside and outside staff? — 
Yes, indoor and outdoor. The total grant for Ireland 
roughly, amounts to £2,000,000. Iu Scotland, where 
they get, roughly, £2,500,000 from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer and about £2,000,000 from local rates, that 
is about £4,500,000, they spend about £73,000 on 
these items of expenditure. 

21467. The Chairman. — Then you will have to com- 
pare the number of children? — Roughly, there are 
about 50 per cent, more in attendance in the .Scottish 
than in the Irish schools, and further, while I have 
given the cost of administration and inspection on 
the primary system alone in Ireland, I have given 
the cost of primary, secondary, and technical schools 
in Scotland. In other words, the inspection of 
primary schools in Ireland costs about £7,000 a, year 
more than the total cost of primary, intermediate — 
their type of intermediate schools differs from ours — 
higher grade schools, and technical schools in Scot- 
land. 

21468. Mr. Harrison. — Have you calculated how 
much is spent by local authorities on schools, be- 
cause you must remember that those funds raised by 
the rates are administered by the localities, and that 
they have got their own special administration, their 
owii Education Committees, and in some cases their 
own inspection. Have you considered that ? — Yes. 

21469. The Chairman. — The staff in London would 
be very large ? 

21470. Mr. Harrison. — And, of course, that local 
administration no doubt saves the central adminis- 
tration very considerable expenditure? — The fact re- 
mains at the same time that the Scottish Education 
Department considers £73,000 quite sufficient to super- 
vise the expenditure of £2,500,000, leaving aside local 
contributions, whereas in Ireland £80,000 is spent on 
the distribution of £2,000,000. 

21471. Of course, it is. much more highly centralised 
in Ireland, and you must remember that an 
enormous amount of routine work is taken off the 
central authority in Scotland by the local authorities. 
So that if you are to institute a perfectly fair com- 
parison you must go into all these circumstances. 
What is the next point? — The Board is not respon- 
sible to public opinion; it is not responsible to the 
Government; it is not responsible to Parliament. It 
can even refuse returns to Parliament. 

21472. I think we are perfectly well aware it is a 
unique body? — And under a system like that irre- 
sponsibility tends in the direction of tyranny. It is 
a curious thing that the Irish people, who pay, of 
course, though the money comes via London, for the 
education of their children have no more control over 
education in this country than the Chinese. 

21473. The Chairman. — Of course, you are aware 
that is outside our terms of reference? — Well, with 
regard to the rule-making powers of the Board, I 
don’t know whether that comes within your terms of 
reference or whether you can make recommendations 
with regard to the rules. 

21474. Mr. Harrison. — We have had a great deal 
of evidence about that, and we should like to know 
exactly what the teachers’ point of view is and what 

12 
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they recommend? — I should like you to make more 
sweeping recommendations than would come within 
the terms of your reference. The only really effective 
reform will be the removal of the present Board, and 
substituting a representative Council. We believe that 
notice should be given of the rules, and that those rules 
should be laid upon the table of the House of Com- 
mons before sanction, as in the case of the Interme- 
diate Board. There would then be some check. 

21475. The Chairman. — Do you think that would 
be the best mode of procedure ? — I am giving you my 
idea. 

21476. To lie upon the table of the House of Com- 
mons for 40 days? — Yes. 

21477. But it has been put to us there is nobody 
there to defend the rules? — Well, Mr. Birrell calls 
himself the megaphone of all the departments in Ire- 
land. 

21478. Does he regard himself as the defender of 
the Board? — He says he very often has to defend 
things he does not know anything about. 

21479. Mi-. Henly. — And that he sometimes plays 
the wrong tune? — 

21480. Mr. Coffey. — There are no statements Mr. 
Birrell makes himself on these matters ; they are sup- 
plied to him by the Education Office? — Of course, 
Take the letter of Dr. Beatty, charging the Board 
with wholesale falsification. Again in 1905 the Board 
in its report convicted itself of giving wrong returns 
to Parliament. About that time we heard complaints 
that a large number of teachers wore being run out 
with little or no pensions, and I asked Mr. Thomas 
O’Donnell, M.P., to get a return of the number of 
teachers dismissed since 1900. We found the dis- 
missals had increased at an alarming rate. The rate 
at that time was 63, and the average for three years 
was over 50. The Board dealt with that subject in 1905 
in its report, and yet if you look at the table of dis- 
missals by the Board in their report they are far less 
than in the return they furnished to Parliament. In 
its own report the Board had convicted itself of giving 
false returns upon this question of dismissals. 

21481. The Chairman. — I have read that report, 
but they admit in the report that 55 teachers have 
been dismissed in that year? — They admitted 50 as 
the average for the three years, but the average for 
the years 1897, 1898, and 1899 would be one-third of 
the average for the three next, and the average for 
the year following that would be double the three pre- 
ceding years. They said it was a small proportion. 

21482. One in two hundred and fifty?— Fifty in 
12,000, that is one in 240, but you must consider the 
fact that the risk is one in 240 each year, and as the 
average service for pension is 40 years, it would roughly 
mean, that one teacher in seven would be dismissed 
during the period of service. 

21483. Mr. Harrison. — What is the average life of 
teachers as teachers ?■— Well, 40 years, roughly, would 
be the period of service for pension. 

21484. But if you are going to take the average it 
would be less than this? — It would be somewhat less, 
but I don’t suppose you will find any other public State 
service in which the number of dismissals is so large, 
and besides the number of dismissals written down as 
official would not indicate it; the number of old 
teachers who retire through fear of being dismissed 
would not be included. I have seen old teachers who 
did good work under the old system who retired 
through fear of dismissal. I was trained and came out 
in 1899. There was a new programme issued by the 
Board, and I was absolutely unfitted to teach four of 
the subjects the Board considered obligatory. 

21485. Mr. Henly.— A nd you got special distinc- 
tion ?— Yes, and first place that year, and I was sup- 
posed to be up to the average, yet I was absolutely 
unfitted to teach some of the subjects. I had to at- 
tend classes in winter, getting home at all hours and 
getting wet through, to pick up scraps of information 
at organisers’ classes. What, then, was to become of 
the old teachers in such circumstances? Some tried to 
learn drill, some to learn singing, because the Board’s 
inspectors considered everyone should sing. 

21486. The Chairman. — Can you point to any sta- 
tistics of the number of teachers dismissed in 1908 ?— 
The average would be over 50. 


21487. Not dismissed for inefficiency? — They give 
the numbers as dismissed by the managers and the 
Board combined in their report as less than the number 
dismissed by the Board, as given in the return to 
Parliament. Of course, that is a matter of fact. 1 
intended looking it up and having it ready. 

21488. We will look it up ? — A number of teachers 
were in a pitiable state at that time. It was simply 
scandalous. They got home at midnight in the depth 
of winter from attending singing classes and drill 
classes organised, some by the Board and some by the 
teachers. 

21489. How far had you to go?— Seven English 
miles. I got wet night after night, and I got a bad 
throat from attempting to attend singing classes in 
such circumstances — and I was supposed to be trained 
a year before. 

21490. Mr. Habrison. — What is the next point?— 
That the Board has no respect for the rights of 
teachers. I told you about the transition teachers 
already. These men, who entered the service of the 
Board under special conditions, had these conditions 
set aside on the introduction of the new system, though 
every teacher in the Training College was bound by 
contract to serve the Board or to give a return of the 
money that was spent on his training. 

21491. Mr. Henly. — Serve the Board for how long ? 
— For two years. They were bound to serve the 
Board by that guarantee, yet the Board broke 
these conditions. I quote Rule 127 (b) as another 
example of interfering with the vested rights of 
teachers. Leaving aside the merits of the rule alto- 
gether, I believe it was most unfair of the Board to 
reduce the salaries of the teachers considerably 
through the operations of this rule, which was never 
dreamt of until Mr. Dale visited Ireland in 1903. 
You have already in evidence from Mr. O’Donnell, 
Tipperary, two letters which were handed in, one 
refusing exemption of his school under this rule and the 
other threatening him with the withdrawal of salary if 
the average reduced by the rule was not up for a 
particular quarter. I know another teacher whose 
salary was reduced to £56 from upwards of £100. 
Numbers of teachers were deprived of capitation also 
through, its operation. You have a remarkable case in 
the diocese of Limerick of the boys remaining in the 
boys’ school by the orders of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The teacher has to teach them the secular 
as well as the religious programme, but really he dare 
not put them in the books and calculate their attendance 
in his returns to the Board. They are non-existent so 
far as the teacher’s salary or promotion is concerned, 
but in so far as the work has to be done they are in 
the school and have to be taught by the male teacher. 

21492. Mi-. Coffey. — Are they inspected and 
examined by the inspector? — Yes; actually examined 
by the inspector. Of course, there is a- big sum going 
back to the Treasury each year from the loss which 
the teachers suffer every year in capitation and pro- 
motion through the operation of that rule, 127 (b). 
Some might be inclined to defend it on educational 
grounds. They say, of course, women make better 
teachers of infants and young children than men, but 
the Board’s remedy was to introduce a number of 
junior assistant mistresses whose chief qualification 
was singing and ability to pass a fourth or fifth standard 
programme. Supposing we do admit that such women 
make better teachers of young children — I don't admit 
it — look at the effect of the rule on the education of 
boys as a whole. The average of the boys’ school is 
reduced, the prospects of the teacher are destroyed, 
salary and promotion ai-e reduced, and as Sir Robert 
Morant says in one of his reports, the qualification 
of the teacher will in the main depend on the question 
of salary. With the teacher’s salary reduced it is dear 
you will have an inferior type coming in, and whatever 
advantage there may be from the employment of 
women in the teaching of very young boys — I don’t 
admit any — it will be more than counterbalanced by the 
loss to education through the employment of 
inferior men owing to the operation of this rule. We 
never heard of this rule until Mr. Dale came over in 
1903. Of course, Mr. Dale is an extremely able man, 
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but it struck the teachers and others at that time, and 
this is borne out by a speech of Dr. Starkie, that he 
was sent across by the Treasury at that time to make 
a case for the confiscation of the Development Grant. 

21493. Mr. Harrison. — l think you need not go 
into that, because Mr. Dale decidedly told us here 
that he had no instructions whatever, and knew of 
no ulterior purpose whatever ?—' We believe Mr. Dale 
is an honest man and an able man, but we believe 
that he was the unconscious instrument of Mr. Wynd- 
ham for the confiscation of the Development Grant, and 
this is borne out by the Belfast speech of Dr. Starkie 
in 1911. 

Mr. Harrison. — I think you will find it hard to 
persuade this Committee of that in face of Mr. Dale’s 
explicit statement. 

21494. The Chairman. — And that was the very last 
question put to him at this table ? — The statement of 
Dr. Starkie will go rather the other way. In 
1903 and in 1904 the Commissioners said that the 
Board had nothing whatever to do with the institu- 
tion of the rule. Then the senior inspectors came 
together and passed a resolution in favour of a rule 
which was never heard of until Mr. Dale had been 
three months visiting the schools with Dr. Starkie 
and other inspectors urging its principle. 

21495. Your point is wit’i regard to Mr. Dale’s 
influence in getting this rule passed? — I am not at- 
tacking Mr. Dale particularly. I have read his re- 
port, and judging by his report I believe him to be 
sound on education, and to be an honest and an able 
man, but I believe he was the unconscious instrument 
of the Treasury in confiscating the .£185,000 per annum 
that should have gone to education. 

21496. Mr. Coffey. — Dr. Starkie here made, to my 
mind, a very serious, and, I think, a very ungrounded 
charge against a great man who has since died, Mr. 
George Wyudham, and I think those who look into 
the matter will find that the origin of the taking 
away of the education grant was not due to Mr. George 
Wyndham ? — It is clear that in 1902 Dr. Starkie made 
the case for the Treasury in his Belfast speech. 

Mr. Coffey. — Of course, this has nothing to do with 
our Inquiry. 

21497. Mr. Harrison. — This at any rate was not 
first done by the Board?— Well, it shows that the 
Board has no regard for the rights of teachers, and 
further, in the mind of the teachers, if there was any 
advantage in this rule, which we do not admit, it will 
be far more than counterbalanced by the introduction 
of inferior men teachers. 

21498. I think we have got your view quite clearly 
on that point? — There is another rule, 92 (j) — the 
maternity rule — which also interferes ivitli the vested 
rights of teachers. 

21499. That rule was very much modified on certain 
representations made to the National Board? — On re- 
presentations to Mr. Birrell and exposure in Parliament 
and elsewhere. 

21500. Well, if you like to put it in that way ?- It 
was only modified when the Chief Secretary, who is 
supposed to be responsible for education, said with 
regard to a particular case brought before him that 
he considered the action of the Board harsh in the 
extreme. It was after that that they modified it. 
There is another example of interference with the 
vested rights of teachers in the rule regarding junior 
assistant mistresses. They were introduced in 1906, 
and the Commissioners said in one of their reports their 
introduction was one of the greatest educational reforms 
of modem times. Of course, they had got rid of that 
type of teacher in every other country in the world 
except Russia, I believe, though Mr. Welply in the 
report of 1910-11 on the Clonmel circuit has no praise 
for anybody but the junior assistant mistress, which I 
think a grave reflection upon the Board. Some of these 
junior assistant mistresses work hard, as in my case, 
and help to raise the 'average, and are efficient. A new 
rule was introduced that they should go when the 
average was raised above 50, so that they are penalised 
for being efficient. 

21501. The Chairman. — When they help to raise the 
school average above 50 they must go ? — Yes. 

21502. Mr. Harrison. — How far can the raising 
of the average above 50 be attributed to them? — Of 


course, the inspectors have stated frequently where 
there is a bad teacher and an efficient teacher is 
appointed the average of the school goes up consider- 
ably. 

21503. You can say to some extent the improve- 
ment in the average in your school was due to the 
junior assistant mistress. Can you show us in what 
way she contributed to raise the average attendance? 
— Well, I’ll put it on these lines. I know it is nearly 
impossible for one man to manage alone a school of, say, 
30 or 40, considering the number of classes and the num- 
ber of subjects the Commissioners require ; it requires 
a teacher of considerable ability to give even a small 
school attention. She kept the young children em- 
ployed and raised the standard amongst the infants, 
and parents taking an interest in their children are 
far more likely to send them regularly to school when 
they know they are more likely to be employed fully, as 
they would be with a junior assistant mistress. 

21504. The Chairman. — Allow me to correct what is 
I suppose my own wrong impression. I understood 
you to contend that the introduction of junior assist- 
ant mistresses was anything but an educational re- 
form. You said it was done away with in every other 
country except Russia ? — Yes. While I say that in 
a general way there are a number of junior assistant 
mistresses doing good work, I say the principle of 
introducing unskilled teachers is wrong, but you will 
find a number of assistant mistresses who have been 
monitresses, and some of them have been trained and 
are certificated. • 

21505. Mr. Harrison— I think you did not admit 
that they were of any great use in teaching small 
children?— As against the trained male teacher, I 
don’t believe they are equal to trained men. 

21506. Not even in teaching little children of six 
years and younger? — My point is if you take a girl 
who has no experience of teaching and whose educa- 
tional qualifications are not, and need not be high, 
and put her to teach a class of infants, I believe she 
cannot do it as well as a trained and experienced 
man. 

21507. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— The point was, I 
think, brought out before, but I would like to put it 
in this way to you. If the Board consider they can- 
not afford in a school such as yours was lief ore the 
improvement took place, to pay for a fully qualified 
teacher were they not right in putting an unqualified 
teacher in, and would not an unqualified teacher 
assist you better in school than if you were left alone ? 
— Oh, certainly, hut teaching requires skilled workers. 

21508. Then comes the point that the presence of 
that unqualified teacher did assist you in raising the 
attendance? — Yes. 

21509. And it would be an injustice to the person 
who assisted in bringing that about to have her efforts 
turned against herself? — Yes. 

21510. You agree with that point. You are aware 
in some cases where there is an assistant teacher 
allowed for a certain number of pupils when the num- 
ber of pupils falls below that standard they are not 
dismissed, but are allowed to remain on until the 
number is reduced still more? — Yes, that is so. 

21511. Would it not be a proper rule to introduce 
that since junior assistant mistresses are recognised, 
that in a school where the number increases to such 
a point that they would not be appointed to that 
school, yet if they have been appointed before the num- 
ber has reached it that they should continue until the 
number reaches a still higher point?— That would go 
some way to meet the difficulty ; there is a possibility 
of justice in. that. 

21512. Would not that rule meet the case, as in 
the other case ?— In the other case you are safeguard- 
ing the interest of the teacher, and of education. 

21513. Would not such a rule meet the case of the 
junior assistant mistress?— It would be a big im- 
provement on the present, hut the important thing is 
that there ought to be a better salary or an age limit in 
the case of a teacher earning £24 or £28 a year. It is 
to a certain extent degrading to a teacher and to 
education itself that a teacher should continue to the 
end of her days on £28 a year. 

12 * 
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21514. The Chairman.— What is the next point you 
wish to deal with? — It is with regard to the teachers 
in. Irish-speaking districts where the Board has in- 
terfered with the rights of the teachers, too. 

Mr. Henly. — Before coming to that may I ask would 
it not be better that the junior assistant mistress 
should try and qualify for the position of assistant- 

21515. Mr. Harrison. — Qualify by examination? 
— Yes, but that rule should not be allowed to interfere 
with those who entered under certain specific con- 
ditions. It is a clear case of injustice where a teacher 
has entered under certain conditions and because she 
has done good work she must be allowed to go. It 
would not occur in any other department of the public 
service. The people in England would not tolerate 
that sort of thing. 

21516. I am afraid we had very similar cases under 
what was known as article 68, teachers who are abso- 
lutely in the non-effective service? — Yes, but did they 
not know the conditions under which they joined, and 
have these conditions been departed from? 

21517. Not that I know of. Of course, what I don’t 
know is how far the Board in Ireland have en- 
deavoured to induce girls to come in as junior assist- 
ant mistresses with these prospects? — In seven years 
they have induced 2,800 altogether to come in. 

21518. Yes, but did they hold out any inducements 
to them which they have failed to carry out ? — Yes. 

21519. How ? — They come in unconditionally, being 
granted salaries of £24, with an increase of £4. 
There was no statement that they would be got rid 
of if the average went up, but if the average re- 
mained over 35 they would remain as assistant mis- 
tresses. Then a new rule was introduced dismissing 
them if the average went up to 50. 

21520. I do not see that it is departing from a con- 
dition, because no conditions were absolutely laid down. 
Except in certain schools which fulfilled certain 
conditions these people could be employed, but they 
were given no guarantee of continued service ? — There 
is no guarantee of continued service even to the in- 
spectors of the Board. 

21521. Yes, they have practically during good con- 
duct ? — Well, don’t you think the same rule of justice 
should apply to junior assistant mistresses? 

21522. It depends entirely on what conditions they 
were induced to enter the service. I don’t see from 
your evidence that faith was broken, because nothing 
was promised them. A trained man who probably 
spent a good deal upon his education and that sort 
of thing with special conditions thrown upon him, is 
a different case altogether ? — Yes, but I do not see why 
equal justice should not be applied to the junior as- 
sistant mistress as well as to the teacher of £120 a 
year or the inspector of £500 a year. 

21523. It is simply a contract with the one and not 
even an implied contract with the other, but I don’t 
think we need argue it ?— I should consider it an in- 
justice if the Board said to me, your school has an 
average of 150. You must go, because we want a 
graduate. Why treat her differently. 

21524. But they will accept that junior assistant 
mistress in another school?— Yes, but there is the 
difficulty of getting her a place. 

21525-6. The Chairman.— Let us get on now to the 
next point ? : — There is interference with the vested 
rights of teachers in Irish-speaking districts. They 
entered the service under certain conditions. Some 
years ago under pressure from the Gaelic League and 
other bodies the Board insisted on introducing a bi- 
lingual programme which those teachers were not fit 
to teach on their training, and they got notice if they 
were not qualified to teach a language they did not 
know and a bilingual programme which many Irish- 
speaking teachers did not know how to deal 
with, their services would be dispensed with. 
We had two cases down in Ring near Dun- 
garvan, in Irish-speaking districts. Wo have 
a training college in Waterford, and during 
my time of training there was a young man in the 
college with me who is now the principal of the Ring 
school. He had a knowledge of Irish. A number of 
students were anxious to be taught Irish, but the 
training 'college did not make proper provision. Of 


course. I do not blame the college but the Board. This 
teacher was appointed principal, yet because he was 
not able to teach the Irish language, for which there 
was no provision made in the training college, he was 
to be penalised by the Board. 

21527. What was the penalty?— lo give up his 

21528. Of course, he was eligible for employment 
anywhere else?— Oh, yes; a cold alternative. 

21529. Had he to give up his school? — He would 
have had to do so but that he went to the Irish Col- 
lege at Ballingarry and learned the Irish language. 

21530. Was not that an almost necessary corollary 
of introducing Irish into the schools ? — It could be 
done in a different way. If the Board wanted it they 
should have made proper provision for the training of 
teachers in their colleges. 

21531. At the time he was training there was no 
idea of having Irish taught? — Oh, yes. A number of 
us went to the principal, who refused, asking him to 
have Irish taught, and a number studied it during 
recreation hours. The case was much worse in the 
neighbouring school. 

21532. Have there been many cases? — There have 
been several in Waterford and other districts. 

21533. Where teachers who did not speak Irish had 
to leave because they lived in Irish-speaking districts ? 
— They were threatened, but the Board did not 
actually cany out the threats. The point I want to 
make is the injustice of the new conditions and that 
they are calculated to penalise the teachers. 

21534. Not in a pecuniary way? — Yes; this 
gentleman in Ring is a good teacher and his reports 
were reduced considerably, and he attributes the re- 
duction to the policy of the Board and the inspectors. 

21535. An efficient teacher with a bilingual pro- 
gramme is favourably considered in connection with 
increment and promotion under Rule 121 ? — Yes ; so 
say the rules. 

21536. Is Irish not properly taught in any of the 
training colleges? There surely are sonu of them 
where it is properly taught? — There is no regulation 
of the Board insisting on its beiim taught in the 
training colleges. It is optional, and where the pro- 
gramme is so wide it is very little use for the training 
colleges to introduce a subject that is not compulsory. 

21537. What is your next point? — That the Board 
has very little sympathy with the teacher. They pro- 
fess to be ready to improve our salary, yet at the time 
of agitating for the augmentation grant which we 
gained in 1908, the Board issued a repoi-t in 1904 try- 
ing to institute a comparison between the salaries of 
teachers in Ireland ana those in Great Britain and to 
make out that our salaries were very good considering 
the size of the. schools. The Board went as far as 
the Island of Lewis to justify the Treasury. 

21538. Is that in one of their reports? — Oh, yes. 
Again, in 1905 they stated in their report that no 
teacher is to be recommended for promotion whose 
school is not above reproach in point of sanitation. 

21539. Mr. Harrison. — Can you give any case where 
that rule has been improperly applied to the detri- 
ment of the teacher, who could not help the state of 
the school ? — I could quote one case of a teacher in our 
own county who was told distinctly by Mr. Welply 
that next year unless there was a new and better 
building he could not possibly expect a good reports 

21540. Had that to do with sanitation or with the 
general arrangements of the building?— We hold a 
teacher should not be held responsible for sanitation 
or building. 

21541. Sanitation may mean diffe"ent things. It 
may mean general arrangements or the cleanliness 
with which these are used, and does seem to come 
within the teacher’s province ?— If a school is to be 
above reproach in point of sanitation surely there is 
more than the teacher’s duty noted there. 

21542. What we want to know is: if you make a 
charge of that sort have you any concrete case to show 
that any particular teacher has been held responsible 
for a state of things he could not have avoided him- 
self ?— I’ll tell you what occurred in my own school. 
A senior inspector came in; he looked round; there 
were some old maps on the walls ; he said, “ Now, Mr. 
Mansfield, you are doing good work — in fact, too much 
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work. If you attended a little more to tlie schoolroom 
and got a few maps, and to the shrubs and these 
things outside, it would be bettei-. I know Dr. 
Starkie looks to these things.” 

21543- But we are on sanitation at present' — i 
thought you were dealing with adverse circumstances. 

21544. You said sanitation? — The report says the 
inspector cannot recommend a teacher for promotion 
whose school is not above reproach in point of sani- 
tation. We hold that a teacher should not be respon- 
sible for the sanitary conditions of the school. 

21545. Can you give us any case where a teacher 
has been held responsible and has been marked un- 
fairly? — Here are the positive directions. 

21546. But we want a concrete case? — I’ll put it in 
another way 

21547. Is it not possible that a teacher might be 
fairly and properly marked supposing it is found 
that the outside buildings are in a very dirty state 
and improperly used. Surely you would allow that 
to be the teacher’s fault?— Yes, but " above reproach.” 
I’ll tell of a case where salary was kept from teachers 
because there were no out-offices. 

215-18. No out-offices at all?— No; in Newtown 
Schools, Tipperary. There was a question asked m 
Parliament on the subject by the late Mr. Kendal 
O’Brien, and the facts were admitted in the answer 
to that question. 

21549. I should have thought in that case the posi- 
tion would have been not to recognise the school at 
all?— The school had been recognised. There is an- 
other rather important point that I want to make. 

A comparison is made regarding marking be- 
tween the Castlebar circuit and the circuits 
in the rest of Ireland. Mr. MacNeill was 
questioned upon that, and he stated that the 
adverse circumstances told in favour of the teacher, 
yet he attempted to justify the lowering of the re- 
ports in the Castlebar district because of the adverse, 
conditions under which the teachers have to do their 
work. He was being questioned on uniformity. 

21550. It is perfectly possible bad premises may 
affect the work to a point that no inspector could 
ignore. There is nothing much in that ? — But teachers 
in that district work equally hard, and they are ham- 
pered by having a lowered average attendance. due to 
adverse conditions, yet he attempts to justify the 
lowering of the marks from “good” ana “excellent 
by the very adverse circumstances and conditions of 
the people in Mayo. Then you have the circular 
handed in by Mr. Purser in which he states that for 
an “excellent ” or “very good ’’mark a school build- 
ing should be in very good condition. 

21551. The Chairman.— It is an analysis of the 
term “ excellent ”?— Yes, that the building should be 
of a good class and should be in good repair. 

21552. Mr. Harrison.— Of course, that is the great 
difficulty of grading schools of which we have heard 
a great deal, and upon which most of us have formed 
pretty definite conclusions? — A want of sympathy has 
been shown in another matter ; that is in the slow pro- 
motion of assistant teachers to second grade. During 
twelve years, although it has appeared recently from 
an answer of Mr. Birrell no change was made as re- 
gards Treasury interference, they promoted two as- 
sistant teachers only in twelve years. Since then 
without any special sanction they promoted between 
60 and 100. They have the power to promote assist- 
ants, but in twelve years they promoted two. The 
report of the. Commissioners proves there are between 
1,800 and 1,900 vacancies in the second grade. You 
have about 5,000 assistants in the third grade. 

21553. The. Chairman.— How many years did it take 
to promote two assistants? — About 12 years, with 
1,800 or 1,900 vacancies in the second grade. We 
have about 70 per cent, of the teachers in the third 
year, and these vacancies existed which the Commis- 
sioners might have filled, but did not. 

21553. The Chairman.— How many years did it take 
instead to' principal teachers, or would' the promotion 
of a certain number of assistants not have affected 
the number of principals? — There were 1,800 or 1,900 
vacancies. 

21555. So they might have promoted some assistants 
without affecting the principals? Is that so? — Yes, 
that is so. "We believe it was due to the exposure of 


the matter made in a pamphlet which we prepared 
last year for the debate on the Irish Education esti- 
mates and sent to the Irish representatives and to 
Mr. Birrell that the facts came out and the improve- 
ment took place. I have touched already on the 
question of partial increments. There is no rule on 
partial increments in the regulations. It is an ex- 
traordinary thing to give a man £1 for three years’ 
work, as was done in my own case, the increment to 
the second grade being £10. 

21556. Partial increments are only given, I pre- 
sume, at the time of the change when certain claims 
were made? — This partial increment was given to me 
in 1905. 

21557. Are there any partial increments now to 
teachers who were appointed since 1900? — Yes. If a 
teacher is £1 or £2 below the maximum of the grade 
they give, him that £1 or £2 to bring him up to the 
maximum, and this is regarded as in the. nature of in- 
crement. I have glanced over the second volume of 
evidence, .1 had not time to examine it very closely, 
but it seems to me the Commissioners guaranteed or 
intended a saving of £50,000 per annum through the 
introduction of this new system. 

21558. What is your point upon that? — Well, the 
salaries are so low considering the importance of the 
teachers’ calling, and they are sc- poor in comparison 
with the salaries of the teachers in Great Britain 
although we are living under the same Constitution. 
Then again we have to consider the increased cost of 
living. I think in all these circumstances it was a 
most extraordinary thine for the Commissioners to 
agree to this saving of £50,000 per annum. 

21559. Is it your point they deliberately sacrificed 
£50,000 which they might have kept, and which might 
have gone to the teachers ? — Well, seeing they are in- 
dependent of tlie Treasury and independent of Par- 
liament — 

21560. Are they independent of the Treasury? I 
think we have a great deal of evidence to show they 
are absolutely dependent on the Treasury. 

The Chairman. — They say in all their reports they 
are dependent on the Treasury. 

21561. Mr. Harrison. — And that they are con- 
stantly trying to get more out of the Treasury with, 
as the Resident Commissioner told us, very partial 

success ? — In recent years 

21562. Are you seriously making that as a charge : 
that in the year 1900 they deliberately gave back 
£50,000 to the Treasury, that they might have kept? 
— I will put it in this way. We were told that not 
a single teacher would suffer a penny from the in- 
troduction of the new system 

21563. Yes ; but such things are generally said when 
a new system is introduced, but somebody does suffer ? 
— We did not see why the Commissioners should have 
agreed to save £50,000 through the introduction of a 
new system if they wished, as they promised, 
to conserve tlie rights of the teachers, and to act 
in accordance with the spirit of the speeches 
of the Resident Commissioner. Then there is 
the question of standard numbers. It appears that 
the Commissioners fixed the standard numbers so 
low that oven the Treasury enlarged them. This is 
in evidence given by Mr. Downing. I believe that 
from the way in which the chief inspectors are con- 
trolled and the manner in which they are controlled, 
the Inspectors’ Reports on these matters cannot carry 
very much weight, seeing that they cannot ex- 
press any opinion contrary to the policy of the 
Board. You cannot expect an independent expres- 
sion of opinion from the inspectors when the inspec- 
tors know they cannot go against the policy of the 
Board on any particular question of policy. 

21564. Mr. Harrison. — I think that has all been 
very fully threshed out. There is no reason why they 
should not report as to how anything has worked. 
They are public servants, and they are bound not to 
criticise the policy of the Board which it is their 
duty to carry out. That is an everyday rule of the 
Civil Service of the Empire. I do not understand your 
point there? — It is that great stress is laid upon the 
opinion of the inspectors regarding various matters, 
while the inspectors while writing know they have 
no power to criticise the policy of the Board upon 
these particular cases. 
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21565. I do not know to what you are referring. 
Are you referring to a rale or to a statement or to 
some episode? — Well, as regards results, we had a 
chorus of approval before 1900, and after that the 
very men who praised the old system came forward 
and condemned it, and told us that nothing was right 
under the old system and that everything was right 
under the new system. The opinion of men forced 
ti write in that fashion, as apparently they have 
been forced, cannot count for very much. 

21566-7. In fact, the charge you make is that the 
inspectors very quickly changed their minds when the 


[Continued. 


new system was introduced ?— It does not amount to 
that ; it amounts to this : that the inspectors dare not 
criticise the new system and dare not express their 
opinions freely. Mi*. Downing stated that there was 
an anonymous document he was asked to criticise 
and he was suspended for doing so. 

Mr. Harrison.— We were distinctly told that what 
Mr. Downing criticised was certain regulations affect- 
ing his own position, and he criticised nothing else. 
We have got his statement and a statement upon the 
other side, and we have 'got to decide as best we can. 


FORTY-SIXTH DAY— WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3ud, 1013. 

At 23, Kildare -street, Dublin. 

Present : — Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman) ; The Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d., 
Bishop of Ross ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d. ; Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneage 
E. B. Harrison, b.a. ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter McMurrough Kavanagh, d.l.; 
and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.so., Secretary. 


Mr. E. Mansfield further examined. 


21568. Have you prepared a list of subjects for your 
examination to-day? — Yes. I have got a list of heads. 

With regard to your dismissal, as I told you yester- 
day, one. of the members of our Committee, Mr. 
Coffey, will examine you on that subject. We will 
defer that for a short time. 

21569. Mr. Harrison. — Perhaps the best way will be 
for me to continue to ask Mr. Mansfield questions at 
the point where we left off yesterday? — There is one 
point I would like to make clear. I could not answer 
yesterday positively whether the manager had anv 
correspondence with the office regarding the fines for 
absences on educational deputations, I find now that 
he had correspondence, and here it is. I shall read it 
if you like. 

21570. Perhaps it is as well that it should go upon 
the notes? — Here is the letter : — 


“ Co. Tipperary. 


Reverend Sir, 


Roll No. 7245. Cullen Boys’ 
National School. 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, 15th April, 1910. 


ir Wl 2 , n refarence to tLe absence of Mr. Edmond 
Mansfield, principal teacher, on the 10th and 11th 
February last-, I am directed to inform you that the 
salary for the days in question has been withheld 
pending consideration of the case by the Commis- 
sioners to whom the question of allowing payment 
under the circumstances stated in the quarterly re- 
turn will be. submitted at an early date. 

The decision of the Board on th© matter will be 
notified to you m due course. 


I am. Reverend Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
(Sgd.) P. E. LEMASS, 


Very Reverend M. P. O’Neill, D.D., P.P?” 6 81J ‘ 
Lattin, Tipperary.” 

There is another letter dated the 28rd April 191 
gmng the decision of the Board, and which is :- 
Reverend Sir.— With reference to the official cor 
munication addressed to you on the 15th instant r 
garding the absence from duty on the 10th and Hi 
February last of Mr. Edmond Mansfield, princip 
teacher of the above-named school, I am directed 
inform you that the question of allowing payment fi 
the days specified was considered by the * Commi 
sioners at their meeting on the 19th instant. 


The Commissioners have decided that, having re- 
gard to the terms of Rule 92 (i) of their Code, it is not 
permissible for them to allow payment to Mr. Mans- 
field for the 10th and 11th February last. — I am. 
Reverend Sir, Your obedient Servant (Signed) W. S. 
DILWORTH, Secretary. — Very Rev. M. P. O'Neill, 
D.D., P.P.” There is also a document from the 
Board which shows that my increment was dated from 
the 3rd April instead of from the 1st on account of 
those two days. 

21571. That is covered by those letters? — No, the 
salary was stopped and at the end of three years the 
increment was delayed two days. 

21572. That carried the delay to the increment also? 
—Yes. Of course, the serious portion of this was, 
as regards the two days’ salary it is a comparatively 
trivial matter, but when I reached the maximum of the 
grade, it is clearly stated in the rales I would have 
to wait an additional year in order to get promotion 
to the next grade. 

21573. That is that these two days might involve a 
delay of a year? — Yes, judging from what occurred to 
my neighbour, Mr. Leahy. 

21574. Mr. Henly. — 92 is the rule bearing upon that 
point? — Yes. 

21575. Mr. Harrison. — On the general question of 
the teachers, we will continue where wc left off yester- 
daj’? — I dealt rather briefly yesterday with the false 
returns made by the Board 1 to Parliament, and I gave 
particulars taken from the Commissioners’ own books. 
I find during the years 1903, 1904, and 1905 that the 
number of dismissals given in the reports for each year 
by the managers and Commissioners combined were — in 
1903, 38; in 1904, 19; in 1905 there were 29. That is 
an average of 27 for the three years. The average in 
the return furnished to Parliament by the Commis- 
sioners at the instance of Mr. Thomas O’Donnell was 
over 50 for those three years, and this is commented 
on in their report, which proves that the Commis- 
sioners accepted these figures. In their reports of 
1905-1906, in which they accept the figure I have 
quoted, they said that the number of dismissals in 
the years 1901 and 1902 averaged 21. In the 
three ensuing years the average was over 50. In other 
words , they repudiated their own return in the very 
same report in which they gave that return. I dealt 
briefly with the table on p. 17 of the Commissioners’ 
report for 1904, there they gave the average salaries 
that could be attained by teachers of the different 
classes under the old regulations in various types of 
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school. In fixing iny salary they calculated it at £76. 
Taking this return, given by the Commissionei-s, I 
calculated my salary upon the basis of their 
own statement given in that document. I find the 
salary should, on their own admission, have been 
fixed above £77. Mr. Wyse’s explanation, when I 
called to see him, was that the return was wrong, 
and that the table on p. 17 of the 1904 report was 
not accurate. 

215715. You gave that yesterday? — I think that is 
rather important, as showing that Mr. Birred and the 
teachers and the public as a whole are furnished with 
false returns through Parliament. Dr. Beatty’s 
letter supports that statement, and there I leave that 
matter. The next point is refusal to give necessary 
returns. 

21577. The Chairman. — I think we had that yester- 
day? — When Mr. Cole was appointed junior inspector 
in our circuit he lowered a big number of reports. We 
have it on the admission of the Commissioners them- 
selves that he lowered 78 per cent, of the school marks. 
By a resolution of the 5th February, passed at our As- 
sociation, we brought that to the notice of the Com- 
missioners, and forwarded a resolution to the National 
Board which was acknowledged by Mr. Dilworth. A 
question on the subject was sent to Mr. 
John Cullinan, M.P. The question was put by Mr. 
Cullinan on the 22nd April, 1910. Mr. Cullinan 
“ asked the Chief Secretary if he would state in how 
many schools in circuit 18 did the Office of National 
Education receive annual inspection returns since July, 
1909; the number of schools in which the general 
work of proficiency was reduced by one step and two 
steps; and the number in which the marks were re- 
duced.” Mr. Birrell replied that “ the Commissioners 
of National Education considered that it would not be 
in the public interest to furnish the information asked 
for in the question.” The statements that the 
officials were- not aware of this general lowering is 
therefore untrue. A similar question was asked 
regarding another circuit, and the information was re- 
fused on the same grounds, that it would not be in the 
interests of the public service to furnish it. 

21578. What is the next point? — In 1900 they intro- 
duced this new and rather revolutionary scheme, and 
neither managers nor teachers were consulted by the 
National Board. In a pamphlet written by the Rev. 
Dr. O'Riordan, now the Rector of the Irish College in 
Rome, he asserts that the managers were not consulted. 
In our minute books there is resolution after resolution 
asking the Commissioners to hear our views, that is 
the views of our organisation, and Dr. Starkie posi- 
tively refused to do so. 

21579. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Have you correspon- 
dence on that subject? — We have the resolutions on our 
books. 

21580. The resolutions, of course, are one thing. I 
am asking about the correspondence. The fact that 
you passed a resolution is not in itself a matter of im- 
portance to us. What I want is the correspondence 
with the Board? — In our minute book there are copies 
of the correspondence with the Board, and I will bring 
up the minute book to-morrow if you want it. 

21581. Mr. Harrison. — That was in the year 1900? — 
Yes, I can bring the minute books. 

I may say at once we have .had a great deal of evi- 
dence on the question of giving notice both to managers 
and teachers on the subject of the proposed changes in 
programmes or rules, and I do not think it will be 
necessary to accumulate any more evidence upon that 
point-. I think it was gone into very fully. We have 
had evidence that it has not been done, and evidence 
of the desirability of its being done, I think we have 
got all the information that is really necessary to come 
to a conclusion, and it is hardly necessary to illustrate 
that point any more. You can give us the teachers’ 
views. 

21582. The Chairman. — May I suggest that most of 
these things have been dealt with. Mr. Dale’s report 
has been dealt with. The position of assistant teachers 
has been dealt with; but your next point, the question 
of civil rights, is new. 

21583. Mr. Harrison. — I suggest that for the 
moment we might leave that aside. Let us come to 
your next point — “ Programmes are over-loaded? — The 


opinion of the teachers is that there are too many sub- 
jects, and while there is a note at the beginning of 
the programme to the effect that this is the maximum, 
teachers must regard what the inspector requires. 
The teacher does not feel that he will get the higher 
mark unless he takes the whole programme. Then 
with regard to our supposed rights to modify the pro- 
gramme, the experience of some- gentlemen who tried 
it was not very happy. You already have some 
correspondence with regard to Castleknoek school. 
Mr. James Hegarty, a Co. Dublin teacher, had a 
similar experience. In any case, the teachers gene- 
rally believe that the Commissicners and the inspec- 
tors would regard- it as a sort of slight upon them- 
selves in framing this programme if mere National 
teachers were to substitute a better one. 

21584. The Chairman. — Even if the teacher put it on 
the ground that it was more suitable to the people of 
his locality, and that that was his reason for modify- 
ing it? — The experience of teachers after having sent 
up modified programmes — very few have been 
sent for the reasons I have given — was that 
the Board usually said : “ This is not full, 

this does not come within the programme, 
and that does not come within the programme,” 
and the result would be that the teacher in despair 
would stick to the official programme. Very many 
teachers for the reasons I have given do not send on 
programmes. I should be very slow to send on one, 
even if I considered I could frame a more suitable 
programme for my own school. 

21585. You have reference in your precis about an 
anonymous document regarding grouping, what is 
that ?— I had a hurried glance over the evidence of Mr. 
Downing; on that point, which shows that an attempt 
was made apparently to force upon the teachers of the 
country a system of grouping which would be, to my 
mind, seriously detrimental to education. 

21586. Mr. Haurison. — To what particular document 
are you referring? — To one given -in evidence by Mr. 
Downing. 

21587. What date? — About 1900, and to the effect 
that all classes in the schools should be grouped for 
subjects such as reading. 

21588. Was that ever acted upon? — No, it was never 
acted on; but the chief of inspection was censured for 
criticising that document, which shows the position 
that National teachers would be in if they acted 
similarly. 

21589. There has been repeated evidence upon that 
point, and I do not know that anything much came of 
it, considering it was 13 years ago, and was never acted 
on? — Well, but the spirit of the administration is 
the same still. 

‘21590. Mr. Ivavanagh. — Why do you call it anony- 
mous? — Mr. Downing calls it anonymous. If had 
no signature. 

21591. It came from the office ? — Yes. 

21592. The Chairman. — Dr. Starkie denied he was 
there at the time? — I consider that if the combined 
wisdom of the officials was only able to frame a 
document like that, they are not fit to frame a pro- 
gramme for the Irish schools. 

21593. Mr. Harrison. — Then we come to your note : 
" Constant shifting and changing.” Does that refer 
to the programme? — -Yes, it is a cause of constant 
complaint, the changing of methods, programmes, 
and systems. One system of drawing, for instance, 
was introduced by Mr. Bevis at considerable expense 
to the country. The teachers attended this course. 
During the present year I have been at a lecture of 
the present organiser on drawing, and his views are 
diametrically opposed to those of Mr. Bevis. We 
are condemned now for the system that the Board 
forced on us eight years ago. 

21594. I think there is a similar experience in Eng- 
land, and probably in Scotland, as to methods in- 
troduced lately, which found favour with some 
authorities, and not with others. It is an -instance 
of rather rapid progress ?— -It is an instance of the 
imprudence of translating into one country a scheme 
that may suit another. 

21595. I do not think we need argue that, because 
it would take up a long time, but the best method 
of teaching would have universal application whatever 
the country. Of course, there is no difference as re- 
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cards England and Scotland and Ireland?— The con- 
ditions in the English towns are rather different from 
those in this country. 

21596. There does not seem, to be much difference in 
the drawing of a particular object?— The interests of 
an agricultural country like this would be different to 
those of a country like England. 

21597. In any matter of that sort, as to which is the 
best method of teaching, I do not think we need argue 
the matter?— I merely gave that as an instance. You 
will find further proofs in your first volume of Evi- 
dence,. pages 136 to 140. 

21598. We have had the evidence about drawing, but 
this is as to special changes? — There is another point 
with regard to' the mere ordinary subject of grammar. 
Mr. Brown, my former chief inspector, came one day 
to my school. I was teaching parsing — I believe in 
parsing myself — and he said it was simply waste of 
time, and I should teach analysis only. Then there 
is no change in the programme and no circular 
issued from the office; and Mr. Welply, in his first 
year examined the children in what I considered to be 
difficult, sentences in parsing. I could multiply these 
instances, and I believe it is against the progress of 
education to have this constant chopping and changing. 
There can be no stability, or continuity about such a 
system. 

21599. We come to your next point: “ Teachers in 
ignorance of conditions under which they work.” Is 
not that point well covered by your evidence yesterday ? 
— My point in connection with that is this. That I, 
as a representative teacher, in constant correspondence 
with numbers of teachers here, there, and everywhere , 
have far more opportunities than the ordinary teacher 
of knowing the conditions for increment and promotion. 
And I was in absolute ignorance of them till this 
Committee was appointed. 

21600. We had a large amount of evidence about 
that from the teachers and from the office, and there 
is no question whatever but that the system is a very 
complicated one? — The system is unfair to the teachers 
I think, and it is against education that the teachers 
should be working in absolute ignorance of these con- 
ditions. 

21601. Haviug got that upon the notes, I do not 
think we need elaborate it further, and can go on to the 
next point? — I come now to the delays by the Educa- 
tion Office in sending out reports, and I give as an 
instance a report which was delayed from the 16th of 
June to the following May. 

21602. Was there any explanation? — Nob so far as I 
know, and the next examination was held by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, exactly a week later, that is on the 17th May. 

21603. Did "you try to find out whether there was any 
cause for that delay? — I have had a letter from the 
teacher to the effect that the return, so far as he was 
concerned, was not delayed. 

21604. May the manager have been responsible? — 
No, the manager could not have been responsible, be- 
cause for besides having a copy sent to the manager, 
one is now sent to the teacher. 

21605. But may the manager not have been re- 
sponsible through some fault of his own?— How could 
he? 

21606. You give us the case of a report delayed for 
eleven months, and so far as you know,, without any 
explanation? — Yes, and I give my own reports, and 
the average delays for nine years would be 49 days. 

21607. That statement is quite sufficient. Now, 
with regard to increments delayed? — In many cases 
they have been delayed more than a year. 

21608. Do you mean where there was no question of 
the teacher getting the increment? — The teacher of 

school deseiwed it in the ordinai’y way, by the 

average of his school and reports. The increment did 
not come. Dr. Starkie visited this particular school 
and the teacher mentioned it to him. Mr. Wyse took a 
note of it, and the teacher then got his increment. 
There is the case of a Cappawhite Boys’ School. Here 
there was a highly successful teacher under the old 
system, Mr. Hayes, and although he had three suc- 
cessive “ goods ” his increment did not come though 
the teacher wrote in connection with it. I believe - 
the system is wrong in which increments can only 


be got in that way. I wrote about this case to Mr. 
Ward and he brought it under the notice of the 
Commissioners, and the increment was given after 
about four years, indeed it was more than four years 
when £35 arrears of salary were given. There was 
no question of the increment being due. I will give 
you another instance of injustice. It is that of a 

teacher, Mr. , of a school near Newmarket, Co. 

Cork. He was trained with me, passed the same 
examination, got special distinction, and was entitled 
to what I was entitled under the old system. I told 
you yesterday how, by 21 months’ correspondence, I 
got partial justice from the Board, and ho brought 
my case and others under the notice of the Board, 
with the result that about £77 arrears of salary were 
paid. There is a similar case of a lady where they 
paid arrears of over £100. All came through pres- 

SU 216Q9. These were all cases arising out of the transi- 
tion?— No, Mr. Hayes's case is a case of ordiuary in- 
crement due, and another, that of Mr. Buckley, is a 
similar case. I have here a number of other cases. 

21610. You give these as instances of increments 
that had not been refused, but that were not paid in 
the ordinary official course? — It is quite clear Mr. 
Hayes never would have got his increment except for 
pressure, which I consider wrong, because the incre- 
ments should come as a matter of course. Of course, 
there was nothing corrupt about the pressure. 

21611. Mr. Kavanagh. — Was there any explana- 
tion from the Board?— No explanation. We had the 
case put before the Board by Mr. Ward. I know Mr. 
Ward, and a number of teachers know him,' but many 
do not, and in any case the fact that one is friendly, 
with one of the Commissioners is not the right way to 
get justice. It should come as a matter of course or 
not at all. 

21612. Mr. Harrison.— Now we come to the ques- 
tion of the multiplication of small schools ?— Just a 
word upon that point. Up to the years 1901 and 
1902, almost up to the eve of Mr. Dale’s visit, the 
Commissioners, in their reports, were taking credit 
for the number of schools they added to their list. 
They themselves were responsible for the multiplica- 
tion of schools. After Mr. Dale’s visit, and when he 
referred to the fact that the Irish schools were too 
numerous, and that they could be reduced by 2,000, 
the Commissioners immediately fell in with his idea, 
and started the amalgamation of schools through this 
Rule 127 (b), which forced the managers to amalga- 
mate the schools, and the teachers, who were not 
responsible for the multiplication of schools, suffered 
under this Rule 127 (b). 

21613. They suffered from the closing of small 
schools? — The managers, naturally, refused to amal- 
gamate schools. 127 (b) was introduced with the 
object of reducing the numbers in the boys’ schools 
to such a point that amalgamation would be forced 
upon the managers. I can give evidence of that. 

21614. That was one way in which the reduction 
was brought about? — Yes. 

21615. And that, of course, left a certain number 
of teachers without places? That is the point, is it 
not? — I would not go to that extent. Modifications 
were made, but teachers were still penalised. 

21616. Mr. Coffey. — Were there hardships? — In 
many cases where amalgamation did occur, of course, 
one of the teachers was depressed to the rank of as- 
sistant. There was a lowering of status there. 
127 (b), which reduced the number of boys in the 
boys’ schools, tended in the direction of amalgamation, 
because when the average in one of the schools went 
below a certain point, that is, below 20, the manager 
was forced to amalgamate, and, in that process,, the 
principal teacher loses in capitation and in many 
cases he suffered also from not having the average 
necessary for promotion. One teacher of a boys’- 
school handed me this letter from the Board in which 
they reduce the salary by half through Rule 127 (b), 
and here is another letter in which an assistant of 30- 
years’ experience was to have his salary withdrawn 
if the average was not up to 50. The Commissioners 
were responsible for the multiplication of schools, and 
in the amalgamation of schools, for which the teachers 
were not responsible, they were penalised seriously. 
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21617. That reform or change could not be carried 
out without a certain amount of hardship to indivi- 
dual teachers? — I say it could be carried out without 
hardship, but it was not carried out without hard- 

21618. Now, with regard to your statement, “ Blun- 
dering regarding the training of teachers,” what do 
you wish to say ? — On that point, there was about 1902 
a shortage of teachers on the other side of the Chan- 
nel and a great number of Irish teachers went across 
and got places, and in other years since you had a 
surplus of teachers beyond, and a large number of 
men could not secure places here in Ireland'. They 
increased the number of men in the training colleges. 
In Waterford Training College it was increased con- 
siderably, I tbink by 60. 

21619. Mr. Henly. — Does not Waterford train over 
100? — 200. Now, the result was you had large num- 
bers of men trained at the expense of the Irish Educa- 
tion Vote going about here in Ireland without places. 
Some of them went to Canada, and some to England, 
because they could not find places in Ireland. While 
that was going on untrained, teachers actually in the 
service could not get increments or promotion. Such 
teachers applying year after year were not admitted 
to the colleges. I calculated that for a number of years 
only 31 per cent, of the teachers in the service who 
applied were admitted to the training colleges. 

21620. Mr. Harrison. — Were not some of them re- 
jected because they were not of sufficient educational 
status? — Well, since they were of sufficient educa- 
tional status to be teachers, would it not be better to 
train these teachers than to train students who could 
not find places in Ireland? 

It is very difficult, of course, to keep supply and 
demand exactly equal. 

Mr. Henly. — These people were eligible. It was 
the colleges that refused to admit them. 

The Chairman. — Have they an entrance examina- 
tion ? 

Mr. Henly. — Not necessarily. 

The Chairman. — On what ground did they keep 
them out? 

Mr. Henly. — On the ground that they were not able 
to pass the final examination. 

Mr. Harrison. — That they were not sufficiently 
educated to pass. 

The Chairman.— Does not that involve a test? 
How did they find that out? 

Mr. Henly. — By experience. They take some in 
for a course of training, and they find at the end of 
the year that they were not as successful in passing 
the examination as those in other years. 

The Chairman.— Consequently, they excluded them ? 

Mr. Henly. — Yes; we admit them for two years, 
and later the Commissioners made regulations reserv- 
ing for those teachers a number of places. 

21621. The Bishop of Ross.— There was another 
difficulty also; that untrained men and women 
teachers could be employed, and the effect was 
that a number of these young men and women, who 
failed to get into the training colleges on the ordinary 
examinations, were appointed assistant teachers, and 
then, because they were assistant teachers, they ex- 
pected to get into the training colleges, and some did ? 
— I should say it is a misuse of public funds to train 
men for teachers who could not get places as teachers. 

21622. Would not the real solution be to make it 
impossible to have untrained teachers appointed, and 
thus you would have an open market for trained 
teachers? — It is the proper solution. But there are 
untrained teachers in the service. 

And make all teachers enter straight through the 
front door of the entrance examination, and not bring 
any in through a sort of back door? 

The Chairman.— The Board have announced that 
that is their policy in the future. 

Mr. Harrison. — You want to make the point that 
the Board failed at any rate in their calculation as 
to the law of supply and demand. 

21623. The Bishop of Ross.— I do not think he 
would say that. Would you say the number of 
teachers created was greater than the demand ? — I am 
coming to that. From 1906 to 1910, the number of 
teachers trained was 2,168. The number of trained 


teachers left unemployed in these years was 436, 
and the number of untrained teachers employed was 
701. There was an annual average of about 100 
students, who had been trained and fully quali- 
fied but could not find places' in the Irish 
schools, while the untrained teachers filled the 
vacancies that those ought to have got. That is my 
point. There is some bungling when 100 in each year, 
say 436 in four years, are trained at a cost of up- 
wards of £40,000, and these could not get places, and 
had to go to Canada or some other country. 

21624. Was not the real point this: that there was 
not enough of trained teachers for several years to- 
fill the vacancies, and the Commissioners allowed un- 
trained teachers to be appointed. Then they made a- 
rule that no untrained men teachers could be em- 
ployed, though we still have the untrained women 
teachers employed. If you take the whole number 
between 1900 and 1913, that is the number of trained, 
teachers and vacancies, would the number of trained 
teachers be equal to the number of vacancies? — No, 
but why were untrained teachers sanctioned, while 
trained teachers were left unemployed? 

21626. Would you defend the process I described to 
you ; a young man who has passed the King’s Scholar- 
ship Examination, fails to get admittance to a train- 
ing college, and is afterwards appointed an assistant 
teacher; then through being an assistant he secures 
admission to a training college and comes out a trained 
teacher ? — He has his position in the school and re- 
mains ; n the sendee trained or untrained. 

21626. But how did he get it?— Through the King’s 
Scholarship examination. 

21627. He is not as good as a man who got in 
through competition ? — In many cases, through family 
and other circumstances, numbers of them take up 
positions as assistants, and do not. enter the training 
colleges. It does not follow that the best men always 
enter the training colleges, and it would be unfair to 
keep those teachers out always from training, for a 
number who may never teach in Ireland. 

21628. The Chairman. — Is not all this settled by 
the policy of the Board now? — We have evidence that 
there will be an . end put to it. 

Mr. Harrison. — It does not in the least bear upon 
the point. Your solution is, to leave the untrained 
teachers at present in the. service untrained. 

Mr. Henly. — I think what really was at the bottom 
of it was this: For a long time Catholics were not 
allowed to go to the training colleges. They were 
called by Archbishop Walsh “the heroes of the con- 
flict,” because they stood out in support of the policy 
of the Roman Catholic Bishops, and when the new 
colleges were established to satisfy the requirements 
of the Bishops, the heads of the colleges refused to 
admit the “heroes” into the colleges, and they have 
remained out, and owing to the regulations, some of 
them have been refused promotion to the higher class, 
because they are technically untrained through no 
fault of their own. 

The Bishop of Ross.— And, furthermore, they were 
excluded from the colleges, because the colleges found 
the majority of them could not pass the examination. 

.21629. Mr. Harrison. — It has no great bearing 
upon the issues of this Inquiry ; it is out of date now. 
Let us get on to the next point, “ Correspondence with 
the Board ’ ’ ? — The practice of the Board is not to 
admit any correspondence unless it is vouched by the 
manager. 

21630. We know that? — I have cases where the 
teachers sent on small matters, and these were refused 
because the communications were not signed by the 
managers, and while that is going on inspectors have 
held investigations on anonymous charges. Charges 
that have been sent up to the Board anonymously 
against the teachers have been investigated by the 
Board. 

21631. Mr. Kavanagh. — Which have not come 
through the managers ? — Of course not ! Anonymous 
charges by outsiders. 

21632. Mr. Harrison. — Are you going to give 
cases ? — The most recent case is the case of Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, Carraghs N. S., Ballinlough, Co. Roscommon. 
I forget the school circuit, but I will give the facts 
of the case. 

13 
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21633. You are quite certain that an investigation 
■was made as the result of an anonymous communica- 
tion to the Board?— Not merely that the inspector 
■went down, but made enquiries as regards the teacher 
in shops in the village in which the teacher lived. 

21634. The point is that his investigation was as a 
result of an anonymous correspondence only? — Cer- 
tainly. 

21635. Mr. Kavanagh. — How do you know it was 
anonymous ? — I had it from the teacher. 

21636. Mr. Harrison.— Did your Association make 
any protest to the Board about it ? — Not in particular 
■cases. We have been protesting in pamphlets, 
speeches and resolutions against these things 
since I entered the organisation, and long before. 
Teachers are ignored by the Board so far as corres- 
pondence is concerned. Charges made by outsiders, 
even unsigned, are investigated. My belief is that the 
whole spirit of the administration must be changed. 
■Good programmes won’t do ; circulars won’t do ; fine 
speeches in different parts of Ireland expressing de- 
lightful views of education won’t do. We believe the 
attitude adopted by the office towards the teachers, 
who 8 re the workers upon whom education must de- 
pend, must be changed. It is an attitude of exaspera- 
tion and proscription, and it must be altered. I be- 
lieve the recommendations of your Commission will be 
futile unless this spirit is changed. 

21637. That finishes everything under the head of 
administration, does it not ? — Yes. 

21638. You have a good deal to say about the in- 
spection system. Do you wish to enlarge upon that ? 
— Of course, I have not prepared in writing a general 
statement upon the question. 

21639. The Chairman— I think, Mr. Mansfield, I 
should inform you that on everyone of these points on 
inspection in your precis we have had most explicit 
evidence. If there is any point on which you wish to 
enlarge please do so. It appears to me these points 
are put very clearly and succinctly, but if it occurs 
to you that any point requires explanation, give that 
explanation. I might suggest that two or three ques- 
tions might be asked on the points on inspection as 
they arise? — My first point on inspection is that no 
person who has not practical experience in teaching 
and who has not got a training or teaching diploma 
•should be appointed inspector. The inspectorate 
should in the main be given to National teachers. 

21640. Mr. Harrison. — We had most decided evi- 
dence from the Resident Commissioner upon that very 
point? — Selection should be by competition, and in 
the programme the practice and theory of teaching, 
and actual inspection work should play an important 
part. Service marks should be awarded. 

21641. The Bishop of Ross. — How would you pro- 
pose that a candidate should have experience of actual 
inspection before his appointment. I can see very 
well how he could have experience in teaching, because 
if you limit it to teachers, they will have experience 
in teaching but not in inspection? — They could have 
it in this way : it could form portion of the examina- 
tion. 

21642. Before appointment the candidates should be 
made to inspect a number of schools under the super- 
vision of others? — Yes. 

21643. I suppose you would have him to inspect a 
dozen schools or so? — Of course, that is a detail. 

21644. But details become very important, because 
we are fighting about details and small matters?— I 
came merely to deal with broad principles. I would 
have a candidate inspect a reasonable number of 
schools — half-a-dozen or more — and service marks 
should be awarded in case of National teachers ap- 
pointed. No inspector who is inclined to exasperate 
teachers and managers should be promoted to the 
higher ranks. Inspectors should show a desire to 
sympathise and co-operate with the teachers. More 
oral suggestion and discussion and less of dishearten- 
ing observations would be an advantage. The obser- 
vation book might be dispensed with altogether. The 
teacher should get a copy of each report furnished to 
the Education Office or to the manager; that is, re- 
ports regarding his own work. 

21645. Mi-. Harrison. — Doesn’t he get that now ? — 
He gets portion of the report. 


21646. The Chaihman.— He gets extracts ? — Every- 
thin® furnished to the office regarding the teacher by 
the inspector should be furnished to the teacher, and 
manager also. Of course, there may be correspondence 
as to buildings of which he need not get a copy, but he 
should get everything affecting his work. 

You are implying here that the teacher . does not 
get as much as the manager ? 

The Bishop of Ross.— You might possibly modify 
your last answer, because remember what you say will 
be looked upon from the point of view of other ser- 
vices in the country ? 

21647. Mr. Coffey.— To get a copy of everything 
the inspector reports about would, I am afraid, be a 
lar-e order?— The inspector should not report on the 
teacher or his work if the teacher has not an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing his statement. 

21648. He would get an opportunity of reviewing a 
statement of an adverse nature because it would be 
sent to him, or at least it should be sent to him? — 
Our belief is that, the Board have acted on reports 
without giving the teacher an opportunity of knowing 
what the reports are. It happened in Tipperary. 

21649. The Bishop of Ross. — What you said was 
rather different. You require to get down a copy of 
every word written up to the office. That is a very 
wide statement ? — Why should the Commissioners get 
certain statements upon which they form their 
opinions of teachers without giving the teachers an 
opportunity of knowing what those statements are. 

21650. Mr. Coffey. — I think there are lots of things 
in our official life, in our Boards, and in other 
people’s lives also that we don’t hear all about?— 
Well, that leads up to another point. In that blue 
book, for the first time, we see a statement of Mr. 
Welply regarding the teachers of the circuit to which 
I belong, which was acted upon, and we never got an 
opportunity of meeting the various misstatements in 
that document. It is unfair for the Board to act 
without giving the teachers an opportunity of refuting 
the misstatements made about them. The Belfast 
teachers heard something about statements made 
against them. We did not hear what the charges were 
that were made against us in Circuit 18. I was asked 
by outsiders, for instance, how much I was fined for 
falsification of accounts — a thing that never occurred. 
The document was a gross libel on Circuit 18. 

The Chairman. — There is no identification of those 
schools. 

21651. The Bishop of Ross. — Would you desire 
that the names of the teachers who were fined should 
be published? — I have no desire that they should be 
published, but I am not against it. We dealt with 
that yesterday. 

21652. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— The report was 
misleading by referring to those schools as A, B, C, 
and D, and then referring to otl er schools as A, B, 
C, and D? — There were, out of ten, only four members 
of our Organisation concerned, and I’ll give the names 
if necessary. 

21653. The Chairman. — We must not go back? — I 
do not wish to do so in any way. 

21654. Now come to your next point? — We have no 
objection to surprise visits. Of course, the Board is 
within its rights to send the inspectors at certain times, 
but not ouside the hours mentioned in the time-table. 
I gave an instance yesterday, and I Lave letters here 
bearing on the point, which I will hand in, from 
teachers in neighbouring schools and from pupils of the 
schools who were actually present at inspecto s’ visits 
before and after school hours. Shall I read them ? 

Mr. Harrison. — That relates to what Mr. Mans- 
field mentioned yesterday. 

21655. The Chairman. — We need not go back upon 
that? — They might trust teachers a little more, and 
teachers will trust them more. A man is, of course, 
inclined to treat another in the same manner as he 
is dealt with. Distrust breeds distrust. We believe 
that for the annual or general inspection a year or 
thereabouts should be allowed. I gave evidence yes-' 
terday of my own expei-ience, and I am sui-e you will 
have evidence of others that inspectors have examined 
in the whole year’s course and went outside it, in the 
first few months of the year. 
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21656. And you want notice? —Yes, for the annual 
inspection; not, of course, for the surprise visits. 

21657. I see you would like to have a combination 
of examination with inspection, but I presume in no 
case would you wish to record the results of individual 
children? — No, but class examination of the principal 
subjects, and in that examination, of course, the 
teacher might enter. ' 

21658. And, further, you would like to have the 
power either to withdraw children who are either 
abnormally dull or very irregular ?— Yes. In pre- 

paration for the annual or general inspection a year 
or thereabouts should be allowed. A fortnight’s 
notice at least should be given to both manager and 
teacher. Though inspection only mrnht suffice 
under ideal .conditions, we believe that under the pre- 
sent regime — considering the qualifications of inspec- 
tors, etc. — a reasonable amount of examination com- 
bined with inspection is necessary. The examination 
should be a class examination and might be confined 
to the principal subjects. Dull and irregular children 
should not be examined. Portion of the examination 
might be done by the teacher. "We believe merit marks 
should be done away with. 

21659. Mr. Haurison. — You don’t believe there is 
any uniformity in that system?— We don’t. 

21660. You don’t want to enlarge upon that? — No. 
21661. You read the evidence already put before 
us? — Yes. Adverse circumstances — unfavourable local 
conditions, epidemics, unsuitable building, inadequate 
equipment, inspection soon after vacation, irregular 
attendance, etc., should be taken into account. The 
teacher should not be penalised for circumstances over 
which he has no control. One teacher should not be 
punished because of the work of another or others as 
under present regulations. 

21662. You are referring to a teacher having an 
incompetent assistant? — Yes, or an assistant having 
an incompetent principal. 

21663. Mr. Henly. — Would not that be met by 
abolishing the merit marks? — Yes. 

Mr. .Harrison. — Very largely, no doubt. Now as 
to your next point. You want to revert to the old 
system of head and district inspectors. Will _ you 
explain what you mean by “head” and “district.” 

Are head inspectors the same as divisional? 

Mr. Henly. — They were. 

21664. Mr. Harrison. — That is to say you don’t 
like the present circuit system? — No. We prefer a 
smaller number of head inspectors and to place all 
other inspectors on a level, as in the old days. 

21665. Mr. Henly. — And to be responsible for their 
districts? — Yes, and the head inspector to be respon- 
sible for his division of ten districts. Then in the 
office, in place of having examiners who have not 
practical experience of inspection to deal with these 
reports, some men having experience, such as inspec- 
tors or chiefs of inspection, should have control of the 
reports. It would be well, of course, that those 
should not get altogether out of touch with the schools, 
and by increasing the number to three it could be 
managed. Two could be in the office, and one doing 
inspection work throughout the country, taken out in 
turn. 

The Chairman. — You want to restore, in fact, the 
system of the old chiefs of inspection ? 

21666. Mr. Harrison. — Now, with regard to ap- 
peals to the Board, what have you to say? — Well, at 
present the teachers have no faith in appeals; in fact, 
the majority of the teachers believe appeals but lead 
to further injustice. The statement of Mr. Purser 
would prove that the teachers are justified in having 
no faith in appeals. There is the letter of Mr. Purser, 
dated 6th April, 1912. 

21667. Has that been before us? — It has. 

21668. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Was that after 
Mr. Purser had retired, or is it an official letter ? — 
It was after he retired. 

21669. I don’t think we should have any more of it 
now ? 

The Chairman. — What is it produced for? 

Mr. Harrison. — To show that appeals don’t reach 
the Board. _ 

Mr. Kavanagh. — That, I think, is admitted by the 
officials themselves. 


Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — It is a letter by a former 
officer, which is not on the same footing at all as a 
letter from an officer for the time being. It is really 
admitting further evidence from Mr. Purser. 

Witness. — I should like to give an extract from this 
letter. I myself had seen this letter of Mr. Purser 
before I made those remarks at Clonmel for which I 
was dismissed. I knew at the time from the letter 
of Mr. Purser that appeals did not reach the Board,, 
and that we could not have any confidence in . them. 

It is the opinion of a chief of inspection of long ex- 
perience, and, of course, if I was not to go by his 
experience I would have nothing to guide me. The 
following is an extract taken from a letter written on 
6th April, 1912, by Mr. Purser to Mr. Doyle, Vice- 
President of I.N.T.O.. It was seen by me at the 
Kilkenny Congress , three months before I made, at 
Clonmel, on July 18th, the speech that led to my 
dismissal: — “. . . . But I do not see why the Presi- 
dent should not make a reference to it (the Cloondaff 
case) without mentioning names. To my mind the 
greatest grievance the teachers have is that there 
should be no means of appealing against a matter of 
the sort, and that the Resident Commissioner, or any 
higher official should be allowed to intercept and stop 
an appeal addressed to the Board. I, as the highest 
official, gave my opinion that M-\ Kelly had been un- 
fairly reported on, and was unable to have the report 
cancelled or my opinion of the matter laid before the 
Board.” 

21670. The Chairman. — That is the extract you 
want to put in? — There is another extract from a 
letter to Mr. George O’Callaghan, ex-President of the 
Irish National Teachers’ Organisation, dated 23rd 
October, 1912, which is: — “That the teachers have 
no means of making an effective appeal in case, of an 
unjust report is perfectly clear and patent after my 
experience in the Cloondaff case. But I think that 
you write imprudently when you speak of ‘ smashing ’ 
the Board, and that your Organisation is attacking 
the wrong party. It is not the Board that is un- 
willing to do justice to the teachers, but Dr. Starkie, 
who suppresses facts and reports and thus prevents 
the Board coming to a proper or any decision.” Of 
course, our experience in the Tipperary circuit would 
go to justify our want of confidence in the Board. 
Teachers whose schools were reduced by two steps ap- 
pealed to the Board and the Board would not grant 
the appeals. 

21671. Mr. Harrison. — We have had the fullest 
evidence upon that point? — Until the reform of pre- 
sent Board, teachers cannot have confidence in ap- 
peals. Something, however (personally I have little- 
faith in it), might be done by reverting to a modifica 
tion of the arrangement in the results’ days. The 
Board’s Minute of 1902, increasing the power of the 
Resident Commissioner, practically takes away the 
power from the Board as a whole and places it in the 
hands of Dr. Starkie. Now, in Belfast as late .as 1911 
there was an admirable address delivered by Dr. 
Starkie, but there is an old Irish proverb which exactly 
describes the position, namely, that “ his preaching and 
his practice were seven acres asunder.” Nobody could 
find fault with bis address; it was indeed an admirable 
address. His practice was the reverse. 

21672. The Chairman. — I have heard of it? — Mr. 
Hynes singles out for special praise Mr., Welply or Mr. 
MacMillan. He calls them efficient men, but men who 
we consider are inclined to exasperate the teachers and 
give us trouble in every way they can. Mr. MacMillan 
is regarded in the north as an inspector inclined to give 
little help to the teachers. 

21673. Is he still there ? — Yes ; and Mr. Welply in 
the south is regarded by Dr. Starkie as a moat efficient 
officer. I gave facts yesterday to prove that the office 
and Dr. Starkie have a very high opinion of him. 

21674. Mr. Harrison. — I think you told ns enough 
about Mr. Welply. You want to say something about 
the Secretaries ? — At least one of the Secretaries should 
have practical experience as teacher or inspector, or 
preferably as both. 

Now we. come to the question of salaries in your 
notes ? 

13 * 
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The Chairman. — Does that come within our terms 
of reference? I don’t think we have anything to do 
with finance at all or to make any recommendations 
about salaries. 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Perhaps I might suggest 
we do not object to Mr. Mansfield simply saying what 
he has to say on that question. 

The Chairman. — I think it my duty to point out it 
is outside our terms of reference. 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— He can say wliat he thinks 
without anybody examining on the points. 

21675. The Chairman. — Very well. Will you say 
what you wish to say about the salaries of Irish Na- 
tional teachers, though, as I say, it is very doubtful 
whether it comes within our terms, but in order to get 
it on the notes you may read your statement ? — I bring 
the subject in here because salaries have been referred 
to. The salaries of teachers are much too low in pro- 
portion to the importance of their work. They are 40 
to 50 per cent, lower on the average than those of the 
teachers of Britain. The salary scheme is delusive — the 
higher incomes being for the majority unattainable, and 
under the most favourable circumstances cannot be 
reached in less than 36 years. Dr. Starkie’s promises 
in Belfast in 1902 regarding special treatment and 
promotion of teachers from third to first grade were 
not carried out. Teachers entitled to promotion to 
second of first or first of first cannot get it. The 
triennial increment leads to friction and discontent. 
It should be annual. There are delays in awarding 
increments and promotion, and pressure is necessary 
to secure either. Increment increase has not kept 
pace with the cost of living. Standard numbers 
should be abolished. The average necessary for pro- 
motion to the higher grades should be abolished. 

21676. The average of numbers? — Yes, the average 
attendance. A decent initial salary with annual and 
automatic increments should be given. Only gross 
neglect should stop increment. If the grades or classes 
of teachers be continued, promotion should depend 
partly on scholarship and partly on service. It 
would be well to have some system devised by which 
teachers of superior qualifications and long and effi- 
cient service could be promoted from the smaller to 
the larger schools. Assistant teachers should not be, 
as they are practically, confined to the lower grade of 
salary, and some means should be devised by which in 
the selection of principals their services as assistants 
should count. Salaries should be paid monthly. The 
present system is unfair, and leads to financial loss 
and the absence of thrift. 

21677. The Bishop of Boss. — Can you suggest a 
method of removing the difficulty without increasing 
the cost? — No, my lord; but the cost is so small in 
comparison with the great advantage it would be to 
the average teacher, that it is a matter that should be 
considered. The cost would be merely the increased 
clerical expenditure in the office. The office put the 
extra expenditure at £5,300. That has been questioned 
by Mr. Birrell, and I believe with reason, but we believe 
that the teachers, through the present system of pay- 
ment, besides leading to a want of thrift, must in the 
aggregate lose £100,000 a year. 

21678. How docs that occur? — Merely through the 
credit system. 

21679. Do you mean a large number of teachers have 
to go into debt? — Yes. 

21680. And that they are charged interest on then- 
accounts? — That there is an extra charge on account of 
the credit system. 

21681. The Chairman. — Have you any clear case of 
teachers getting credit for, and who are embarrassed 
by debt? Is it a frequent occurrence, I mean? — Well, 
most teachers get into debt every quarter. 

21682. What we question is whether a large number 
of teachers who do not get their salaries monthly are 
bound to go into debt and pay these large prices. Are 
there a large number of teachers in that position ? — 
There are. 

21683. The Bishop cf Ross. — Are there not a large 
number of teachers who have banking accounts behind 
them? — Very few. My experience is that the teachers 
are living up to what they get, and it is not easy for 


many of them to live upon it. Where the average 
salary of a teacher is £83. and where a man has to 
support a family, lie cannot have much of a banking 
account. I do “not know a single teacher who has a 
banking account ; I could not name one. 

I could name several. 

21684. The Chairman. — Do you find than .he rise in 
prices affects you in your district?— Of course. In 
the Board of Trade Returns recently published you 
have an average increase in cost of about 12 per cent, 
all round since 1905. Now, it is a very peculiar thing 
that if you take the cost of living in London, putting 
100 as the index number, the average in 81 towns in 
Britain would be 89.5 — that is the cost of food, clothing, 
coal, rent. For the Irish towns given in that return, 
the'average is 90.3. In other words, the oost is higher 
in the Irish towns than in the towns in Britain. 

The Chairman. — That return appeared in the paper. 

21685. The Bishop of Ross.— It also appears that 
the cost of living, as compared with 30 years ago, has 
gone down, and 30 years ago the teachers had small 
salaries? — They merely existed. But the cost of living 
was enormous then, 'it fell later, but it is gradually 
rising again, and it has nearly gono up to what it was 
in the early eighties. . . 

21686. The Chairman. — All this is really outside our 
province, and the less time spent upon it the better?— 
All I want to say is that the increase in the cost of 
living since 1895 is 25 per cent., and since 1905 the 
increase would be about 11 or 12 per cent. Reference 
has been made already to the fact that we got more 
than £114,000, called the Birrell grant, in 1908; but 
taking that grant into account, it would not in any 
way counterbalance the increase in the cost of living 
since 1905. Do you wish me to compare the salaries 
of the English, Irish and Scotch teachers? 

The Chairman. — No. We have had that in various 
reports before us. 

21687. Mr. Harrison. — It is better to have the 
proposals you make generally put on the notes as 
concisely as possible? — I have dealt with the transition 
teachers, and also with the distinctions made between 
teachers of the same standing, and with partial incre- 
ments. I do not know whether the Education grant 
comes within the terms of reference. 

21688. The Chairman. — We have no power to deal 
with that? — They have been mentioned here. 

The Chairman. — A lot of things have been mentioned 
which are not within our terms. You have compared 
your grant in Ireland with the Scottish grant already. 

21689. Mr. Harrison. — Take the next head in your 
notes, “ The Training of Teachers”? — I should be 
prepared to deal with the question of grants if you 
wish it. 

The Chairman. — We could not make a recommenda- 
tion on the subject. Have you any documents 
comparing the grants that you could hand in. 

21690. The Bishop of Ross. — I would object to that, 
unless I got an opportunity of cross-examining on the 
grants, because I do not admit that the comparison 
is accurate, as between the Scottish and the Irish grant. 
It errs in every direction from my point of view? — -It 
was taken from the actual returns. 

21691. Perhaps it is the actual estimate, but there 
are things omitted and included which change the 
whole face of the document? — I stand by the 
document.- Nothing is omitted.. 

And I stand by my opinion against the document. 

The Chairman. — I am afraid I must rule that we 
cannot delay at this and must proceed to the next 
head. 

21692. Mr. Harrison. — What have you to say as to 
the training' of teachers? — We believe that there has 
been a considerable deterioration in the qualifications of 
the candidates entering Training Colleges, and that 
there has been a bigger number of failures at the end 
of the course than in the early days of this new system. 

21693. The Bishop of Ross.— At the end of their 
course? — They are taken on a much lower percentage 
into the Training Colleges. About 1900 they were 
refusing candidates who made 70 per cent. I know 
one instance of a teacher making 71.6 per cent., and he 
was not admitted to training. At present they are 
admitting candidates making 49.5 per cent or less. 
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21694. In the Training Colleges all round? — The 
qualifications of candidates entering the Training 
'Colleges all round have gone down since 1900. 

21695. Notwithstanding that the competition has 
gone up ? — I don ’t admit that the competition has gone 

*^21696. Mr. Kavanagh. — What is the cause? — The 
.cause, to my mind, would bo that the prospects of the 
teachers, under the new system, are not so bright. 
There is the further fact that owing to the number 
.of dismissals of teachers after the introduction of this 
new system, and the fact that people are becoming 
.acquainted with the harrassing regulations of the Board, 
a number of young men and women, who would have 
•entered the service under normal conditions, do not 
enter it now and go to other callings. Tho treatment 
of the Board, apart- altogether from the question of 
salaries, has. I believe, a deterrent effect upon 
.candidates. I believe that the training should bo in 
connection with the Universities, and mat the course 
.should be extended to three years. 

21697. Would that recommendation of the extension 
.to three years apply to every student? — To the best of 
the students. Of course, something is being done in 
that direction already. Before the Universities Act 
.of 1908 was passed, it was generally stated by those 
identified with tho agitation for the new University, 
that one of the main functions of the University should 
be the training of Primary and Secondary teachers. 
:Since the Act was passed we have heard little about the 
training of teachers in connection with the Universi- 
ties. If the Universities are to affect the country as a 
whole, we believe it can be best done through the 
training of the teachers. Under the present conditions 
a very small proportion of the people benefit by the 
Universities. If the teachers had that advantage 
the influence of the Universities would, reach the mass 
•of the people indirectly. 

21698. The Chairman. — Have they a Chair of 
Education in the National University? — Yes, Professor 
•Corcoran 

21699. There is one going to be established in Belfast; 
they haven’t the money yet? — I could quote a great 
many authorities, including Dr. 0 ‘Dwyer, Bishop of 
Limerick, in support of the views I have put forward. 

21700. The- Bishop op ltoss. — I must ask one question 
.about the number of teachers in training. I have before 
me the last Report for 1910-11, and in the Appendix 
I find that in the year 1910, 754 men were 

•candidates for examination for training, and of these 
551 passed. Now, all the Training Colleges together, 
:as far as I know, hold only 545 men candidates?— 
Yes, but the number coming out would be 600. 

21701. Do you mean of men? — Oh, no. 

21702. The' average would bo 600, both men and 
women. Out of 754 men candidates. 551 passed?-— 
Have yon the figures for this year? 

21703. No, this is the last Report. Twice as many 
passed as there was' room for, and nearly one-third 
failed. Now, the number of women candidates was 2,141, 
and the number that passed was 1,596, and the total 
number of yearly entrants to the Training Colleges is 
$25. There were 1,596 qualified candidates for 325 
places ; was not that tremendous competition? — In 
what year? 

21704. In the year 1910?— Oh, yes. There wore 
numerous competitors and several passes, but poor 
•material. 

21705. Further, we find that out of 1,596 qualified 
-candidates, 511 passed into the First Division; so 
that even of those who passed 1 -into the First Division, 
not much more than half could enter. This Return 
also gives 1911 ; and there is a note added that in 1911 
the percentage of marks to qualify for this division 
was raised as against 1910. Now, the result 
was that in 1911 you had only 482 men qualified, as 
against 561 the year before, and the number of women 
was 1,325, as against 1,500, but still there qualified 
nearly twice as many men, and four times as many 
•women as could be admitted? — From the Returns this 
year yon will find that the total number of men candi- 
dates who passed are not sufficient to fill the places 
for the colleges. 

21706. That change occurred within two years, 
between 1911 and 19i8?— Well, going back still further 


to 1904, Father Byrne, the Principal of Drumeondra 
College, said 

21707. I know that the whole thing changed since 
then? — I think it is only fair that this should go on 
the Minutes. 

21708. I think it is quite fair that the present year 
1913 should go on the Minutes, but I do not see that 
we can go back to 1904, and seeing that the numbers 
were small then, and that they increased enormously 
in 1910 and 1911, won't that destroy your argument, 
instead of serving it? — We have it stated in evidence 
that Drumeondra Training College was never without 
a sufficient supply of candidates, but we have Father 
Byrne, Principal of Drumcondx-a Training College, 
giving the opposite view, and I think it should be 
given. 

21709. Very well, I have no objection? — Father 
Byrne stated — “ It would appear from these figures 
that the number of candidates is fluctuating, and that 
the tendency on the whole is steadily downward.” 

21710. The accuracy of that prophecy i*» proved by 
the figures for 1910-11? — And 1913. And he continues — 

“ The question suggests itself whether the downward 
tendency if continued may reach a point that would 
mean serious consequences for our College. Let us 
take this year 1904-5. The number of vacancies to be 
filled was 112. The total number • of candidates that 
year was 149, but of these 10 failed at the Easter 
examination; 12 did not present themselves for 
examination, and 15 withdrew their applications. That 
left only 112 candidates for 112 vacancies, which meant 
w© were not in a position freely to reject men who, 
in the opinion of tho members of the staff, might be 
considered unsuitable candidates for the position of 
teaching. Without a good margin for selecting 
candidates for the two years’ course, it must happen 
that undesirable candidates will be accepted, and this 
means sending out later from the Training Colleges 
undesirable men as teachers.” This year, at the final 
examination of the King’s scholars, T understand, 
there was a far bigger proportion of failures than 
occurred in any year during the existence of the 
colleges ; one-fifth of all failed. 

21711. Because we are told by the inspectors that the 
standard has been raised both for entrance and for exit, 
which, I suppose, accounts for the failures? — Judging 
by the papers at the Easter examination, there certainly 
has not been a rise in the standard of the examination 
test given. 

Mr. Henly. — T hat only applies to the First and 
Second Division, and not to the Third. 

21712. Mr. Hakrison. — You say too many men are 
trained ? — I have given the figures which prove that. I 
want also to speak about the junior assistant mistresses, 
and the training of untrained teachers in the service 
is of importance. There should be another language in 
addition to English on the Scholarship programme. 

21713. That is your recommendation? — I believe that 
would be an advantage, and that fees for Latin and 
French should be paid, so as to give the candidates in 
schools that don’t take up Irish an opportunity to 
qualify for training. 

Mr. Henly. — If that recommendation were carried 
how would it affect the Training Colleges? 

The Chairman.— You would not get boys to come in. 

Mr. Henly. — N o. They are not taught a language. 

The Chairman. — They would not have the means of 
learning it. 

21714. The Bishop -of Ross. — You are aware, Mr. 
Mansfield, that the number of children learning Irish 
has been decreasing rapidly in latter years? — I don’t 
think that the number learning Irish has been 
decreasing, but the numbers presented for- fees have 
been decreasing. 

21715. The grant has fallen.. I think it was £19,000 
some years ago; it is only £10,000 in. the estimates 
this year? — My experience of the teaching of Irish and 
extras would prevent any man taking them up. The 
clerical work alone involved in the presentation of 
pupils for fees would scarcely be recouped by the 
fees given. Numbers of teachers are teaching Irish 
and Mathematics; and yet, owing to these regulations, 
they do not present them. I believe some encourage- 
ment should be given to the teachers after being in the 
Training Colleges to study as in the old days. : ! 
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21716. Mr. Hakiuson. — W e know what happened 
then?— It is the general opinion of members of our 
Organisation that it would be to the advantage of 
education, and would tend to make the teachers more 
industrious. 

21717. Under the next head you make a definite 
suggestion as to the form of study? — Something should 
be done in the way of Extension Lectures, as in Belfast, 
and I believe the National University is about to 
institute the same. 

21718. And summer courses? — Yes. At present a 
number of teachers at their own expense join Irish 
Colleges to learn Irish. I believe the Board might do 
something to encourage them. For attending courses 
in Cookery, Laundry and Kindergarten, the expenses 
of the teachers are paid at present by the Board, and 
we do not see why that should not be extended to 
the case of those learning Irish in the Irish Training 
Colleges. The Board should give encouragement in 
that direction. 

21719. You think that the expenses of teachers 
attending should be paid? — Yes. They are paid, as I 
say, at present for many subjects. 

21720. But you would like to make that rule 
universal? — Yes. 

21721. The Chairman. — Now we come to your com- 
ments on the various statements of the chief inspectors 
in the minutes of evidence? — Yes. The chief inspectors 
imply that dissatisfaction with the present system is 
confined to one or two circuits and to "agitators,” 
and they also hint that representatives of the teachers 
neglect their duties. 

21722. To that you give a contradiction? — 
Emphatically. 

21723. You mention two inspectors, Mr. Welply and 
Mr. MacMillan ; are there any other inspectors of whom 
you make similar complaint? — We have complaints 
from every county in Ireland, though not to the same 
extent. 

21724. Not so serious? — I believe it is due to the 
system. 

21725. Of the members of the inspectorate on the 
whole you would not make very serious complaints? — 
No, it is against the system. 

21726. Not personally? — Well, we believe it is 
possible that what occurred with these men may occur 
in other districts. 

21727. We had it from another witness, that as 
regards most of the inspectors, no serious complaint is 
made of their personal attitude towards the teachers? — 
There arc a few. 

217281 Some men make mistakes? — There are a few. 
I’ll not mention their names. There is a general 
complaint against the present system of inspection. 
It is more against the system than against the men. 
Of course, I do not like to say hard things of Mr. 
Welply, a good many hard things have been said, but 
I think under a proper system Mr. Welply would have 
done better. 

21729. He is a competent man? — He is an able and 
hard-working man, but too officious, and our idea 
candidly was, and I said this in the corx-espondence , 
that he was qualifying for a higher post by his 
severity. 

21780. Mr. Coffey. — You mean for the chief 
inspector? — Yes, we understood he had the Resident 
Commissioner at his back. 

21781. The Chairman. — That is a serious criticism? — 
The Resident Commissioner must have been aware even 
before we complained of the state of affairs in Tipperary. 
T know schools in other parts of Ireland complained 
of Mr. Welply. 

2.1732. I think I am right in saying he was not 
aware? — I have given the resolution forwarded to the 
Board regarding Mr. Cole. I have read also a question 
put by Mr. Cullman in Parliament and the answer, 
and I cannot possibly understand how the Secretaries 
to the Board and Dr. Starkie were unaware of the 
state of feeling in Tipperary. 

21788. What was the date? — The first quarter of 
1910, from the 5th February to the middle of April; I 
cannot give the exact date the resolution of the Associa- 
tion was in the hands of the Board. The question asked 
b.y Mr. Cullinan was on; the 22nd April, 1910 and we 


believe the office should have taken notice of our 
complaints. We merely asked for inquiry, we did not 
blame anybody, but asked for examination of the state 
of affairs. There is another point. There is a sort of 
implication of the representatives of the teachers 
neglecting their duties. If you take the teachers whose 
names are in the memorial from Tipperary, you will 
find the names of some of the best teachers in the- 
whole country appended to that memorial men whose 
qualifications are high, whose schools are good and 
records much above the average. Even teachers who are 
getting “ excellent ” elsewhere at present are not satis- 
fied with the system, because they know what occurred 
in our circuit is possible in theirs, because, next year, 
when a new inspector comes along, he is inclined to- 
follow liis own whim, and he would say, “ I must see 
that those agitators are not altogether neglecting edu- 
cation.” On questions of the grant for heating and 
cleaning schools, and in connection with the grant for 
scholarships, and on the question of getting the Train- 
ing Colleges into touch with the Universities, and 
generally on matters which we feel would tend to the 
improvement of education, we have done all we possibly 
could. It is our policy not to run counter to the 
public interest. The first plank in our programme is 
the improvement of education. Of course, some 
people think that the improvement of the tea 
cher’s salary has nothing to do with education. 
I need not dwell upon that point, because, after all,, 
the quality of education depends on the teachers, and 
that of the teachers you get depends to a large 
extent on a question of salary. I have had during a 
number of years, while representative of the teachers,, 
letters of complaint from teachers here, there, and 
everywhere in Ireland, regarding dissatisfaction with 
the system, and complaints of delay in increments, 
delays in reports, of increments unjustly held, and. 
so on. You can have evidence on these matters from 
representatives of every circuit, and they are prepared 
to hand in statements with regard to their circuits. 
Altogether we got about 2,100 statements from teachers- 
in every part of Ireland, and at least .1,300 teachers 
were inclined to come forward and give evidence if 
you would hear them. A number who had grievances, 
and were complaining bitterly, were timid in coming; 
forward for various reasons, and did not send in com- 
plaints. 

21734. Mr. Harrison. — The chief inspectors say that 
adverso circumstances are duly considered, and rather 
favour the teachers. You propose to give some 
evidence in disproof of that statement? — We gave 
it yesterday. There is also the document handed in by 
Mr. Purser, who stated that in order to get the mark 
“ excellent ” the school building should be a good one. 
The evidence of Mr. Mitchell regarding Castlebar also 
disproves it. Another point is that the school report, 
as a whole, is lowered because of the mark of the 
assistant, and it sometimes happens that where the 
mark of the school is good the principal will not get 
the advantage of that "good.” 

21784a. You mean the principal's mark may be- 
lowered with the mark of the school? — Yes. 

21785. It is possible to conceive circumstances in 
which that may be justly so? — Yes, but the other is- 
not just. 

21736. That is to say, in your view, it is unjust that 
a man should suffer for the inefficiency of an assistant 
mistress, over whom, as you told us, he has practically 
no control? — Yes, that is why I gave the instance. 

21787. You went into that pretty fully yesterday- 
Now let us come to the point about the time taken 
by a junior inspector to decide on marks ?— -You had 
evidence by Mr. McNeill that most junior inspectors- 
of the Boax-d could decide on the mark of a school 
in texx minutes. 

21738. He qualified that a good deal afterwards. 
What he meant was that an experienced man would 
in a large proportion of cases be right in his impression 
when he came to the school? — Yes; but Mr. Hynes, 
after spending an hour, was not quite satisfied about 
the marks to give, and I have instances here iix your 
first volume where Mr. Welply spent four, five ani 
six hours inspecting a school’, and he was, they say, 
“ a highly efficient inspector.” 
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All Mr. MacNeill said was, that in the great majority 
.of cases the first impression was the right one. 

The Chairman. — I think I am right in saying that 
the remark about the ten minutes was practically with- 
drawn? 

21739. Mr. Hakrison. — All he said was that first 
impressions generally were right, but he said himself 
lie would be very sorry to act upon them? — Now, about 
the “Tone” circular. We believe that to bo a 
ridiculous document. Of course, the impression a 
person gets on entering a school will be measured to 
a great extent by the appearance of the building, of the 
•children, and the surroundings. 

I may say at once we have all read the “ Tone ” 
•circular. 

The Chairman. — We know it by heart. A member of 
this Committee described it as one of the most brilliant 
.and wrong-headed documents ever published. 

21740. Mr. Hauuison. — I think it is not necessary 
to enlarge upon the “ Tone ” circular, unless you can 
throw some new light upon it?— -Well, there is one 
portion of it which makes the District or Junior 
inspector practically the echo of the senior. He cannot 
.alter the mark. Of course, the tendency, then, is not 
to question the mark of the senior when the senior 
has given a particular mark. I rather think the junior 
.and district inspectors would be slow in questioning 
a mark given by the senior, and would be inclined to 
.avoid the correspondence that would follow from auy 
inclination on his part to raise the mark. 

21741. That is a perfectly fair point to make ? — It is 
an attempt to enforce* artificial uniformity. He has 
to follow the inspector up to the same standard, and 
:show there is uniformity. The Board itself shows it does 
not believe in the circular in this way. The teacher is 
acquainted with the pupils, he knows their ability, and 
what each is capable of doing. For the promotion 
of these pupils from class to class, the Board insists 
that the teacher should hold an examination; yet the 
inspector, who may never have entered the school 
before, is in ten minutes to decide upon the tone of 
the school. 

21742. I don’t think you have any right to say ten 
minutes? — The Resident Commissioner himself decided 
in the majority of the schools in Tipperary in twenty 
and twenty-five minutes. 

21743. Yes, but he told us his decision was not a 
final one, and he was not likely to make it a final one. 
Let us deal with your point about the lowering of 
reports in the third year? — The evidence of the 
members of our Committee, who have compiled state- 
ments and returns with regard to the various circuits, 
will afford proof that there was no tendency, as Mr. 
MacNeill asserts, to deal mercifully in the third year. 
'Thd teacher knows his increment and promotion depend 
upon the mark in the final year. Unless in exceptional 
eases, it is ridiculous to suppose that that teacher will 
not work up to the standard of the previous years. We 
liave had numbers of such cases from all parts, and I 
can hand in 50 additional statements from teachers in 
'Tipperary upon that point. 

21744. Are you prepared to hand in these returns? — I 
have the returns regarding- the Tipperary circuit. 
Beside the cases of teachers who gave evidence, I have 
-50 returns from the Tipperary circuit alone. 

21745. The Bishop of Ross. — Are you able to state, 
because, if so, I think it should be stated, that the 
merit mark is reduced more frequently in the third 
year than in the second or first year? — I could not 
■assert that positively. What evidence we have shows 
it is usual. 

21746. Because the statement of Mr. MacNeill that 
.you are controverting was that there was leniency 
•towards the teachers in the third year? — We do not 
believe that. 

21747. And the inference was that there were fewer 
marks reduced in the third year than in the other 
years. If you controvert that you should be able to 
-show that the marks were reduced more frequently in 
the third year? — The Education Office has a large staff 
at its disposal and they have all these documents. They 
bave refused over and over again returns to Parliament. 
How then is it possible for me to get all these returns. 

21748. Of course, then it is not possible that you 
■could give it ? — -The evidence we have would go to show 


that the number of marks lowered in the third year 
was greater than in other years. 

21749. Mr. Harrison. — We will leave it at that? — 

Of course, you see our difficulty in dealing with the 
matter as a whole. The office refuse us the returns'. 

21750. Do-you contradict the evidence? — I believe it 
would be possible, not iu Mr. M‘ Neill’s own case, be- 
cause be had the reputation in the Limerick circuit of 
being a very conscieutious man, and I believe he would 
have a tendency towards mercy. 

21751. The Chairman. — It was said by many wit- 
nesses that the tendency of the inspectors was towards 
leniency? — Mr. M‘ Neill, I think, was giving his own 
experience. The opposite is general. 

21752. Mr. Hbnly. — W ould not the next year then 
be the third year? — No, if you were going for pro- 
motion; suppose you were going for promotion say 
to second grade, and you got two “ goods ” and one 
“ fair,” there is a sorb of impression that a man 
could make it all right next year. It is not pos- 
sible as a teacher requires three successive “goods.” 

If report falls he has to begin his three years again. 

21753. The Chairman. — Dr. Starkie says in case of 
two “ goods ” and a “ fair,” that he himself would see 
that if a man gets “ good” in the fourth year lie will 
get his increment 1 — Leniency of that kind never came 
under my notice. 

21754. He says it is constantly done? — I don’t sup- 
pose there are half-a-dozen teachers in Ireland who 
believe him. 

21755; Now to go on, I think you have already said 
a good deal about the £114,000? — -There ; s a question 
here put by his Lordship the Bishop of Ross — " What 
effect had the £114,000 on satisfying the teachers? — 
that was a substantial sum.” Well, the idea ap- 
parently conveyed by that question is that we should 
have sab down quite satisfied with the £114,000 and 
given up all agitation. I have shown that the percen- 
tage of the cost of living exceeded the percentage 
that would come on to our salaries through that sum, 
and, so far as we are concerned, we will not be satis- 
fied with that £114,000 while the average salary of 
adult Irish teachers remains at £83. You have 
tram strikes where the tram conductors are getting 31/- 
per week, and I say the teachers of Ireland will not 
be satisfied with such a salary as 31/- per week. We 
have higher ideas of our profession than that. Of 
course, it was a substantial sum. 

21756. The Bishop of Ross. — Your interpretation of 
the question that all agitation should be stopped is 
wider than the question itself. The question as to 
what effect it had in satisfying the teachers does not 
mean that they should give up agitation altogether? — 
The idea I took from the question was that it was 
almost impossible to satisfy those “ agitators,” after 
giving them £114,000. 

21757. I am not at all clear that that does nob in- 
terpret me. If all you agitated for is granted, would 
you undertake that the teachers would be satisfied? — 
If each claim was granted? 

21758. The various claims. If these were all granted, 
would you give us a guarantee that the teachers would 
be satisfied? — I do not think we have come to the ques- 
tion of claims yet, and besides there is no finality in 
these matters. You say you have no power to grant 
them. 

21759. Precisely, and you try to use my question as 
final? — On occasions I think it is quite necessary to 
be discontented and to preach discontent with condi- 
tions that are not satisfactory, and we will continue 
that. 

21760. You have answered? — But within the limits 
of reason and justice. 

21761. Mr. Harrison. — You said a good deal yester- 
day on the point about sanitation and heating and 
cleaning? — Of course, that new grant of £21,000 goes 
some way. It is not sufficient. 

21762. The Chairman.— Now we come to the question 
of the needs for reform? — We believe the Resident 
Commissioner has too much power. ‘ He has prac- 
tically gathered into his own hands the reins 1 of power, 
and the Board has neither responsibility nor authority 
for the acts done in its name. That has been shown 
with regard to appeal. 
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21763. We know that to a large extent certain powers 
have been delegated by the Board to him? — Of course, 
Dr. Starkie has dealt unfairly with me, and I do not 
wish to say anything very strong or very hard about 
him. He is an able man, but looking over the evi- 
dence, and trying to read it in a calm way, we believe 
he deals tyrannically with all, including the higher 
officials of the Board, with the chiefs of inspection and 
others. 

21764. That is your personal opinion? — l'es, that is 
my personal opinion, and I believe it is not good for 
education to have, a man with so much power in his 
hands at the head of affairs, and that the -tendency 
would be to tyrannise over his officials. I believe 
something should be done to lessen the power of the 
Resident Commissioner. 

21765. The Chairman. — What promotion would you 
give him? — Honestly, I would like him to get 
twice the salary he has at present; and, for the sake 
of education, I think it would be well he got pro- 
motion. 

21766. Mr. Coffey. — To some other sphere? — I would 
like to see him get a better position. It is not the 
man, but the administration of education in Ireland 
that is in my mind. Of course) there is a tendency 
to prejudice in my mind, but I try to look at it im- 
partially, and I should like to develop that a little. 

21767. Mr. Harrison. — I think it is hardly necessary. 
I think you will find it would not benefit your case 
much? — He has insulted the children of the schools in 
his examinations before the University Commission in 
examining Dr. O’Dwyer. There also he attacks the 
teachers for whose training he is responsible. He insults 
us for our want of qualifications. He has a sneer at 
another gentleman who has done a good deal for Irish 
education, Mr. Dillon. This will be found m the very 
same page of the report of the University Commission. 
At Belfast in 1902 he hit everyone all round. He 
says that nobody will listen to an Irish debate in 
Parliament, except when something in the nature of 
an entertainment is to be provided. He looks upon the 
Irish members as “variety artistes.” Then with regard 
to professional men; he says they cannot be trusted . to 
give an honest vote. With regard to managers: he 
says they can find money for everything but education. 
In his speech at Belfast he gave various extracts from 
various reports of inspectors and statements of inspec- 
tors for which I believe he himself was responsible. He 
created this friction at a time that he himself, for 
some reason or another, wished the inspectors to make 
a concerted attack upon the managers. He has had 
friction with everybody, from the children up to Cabinet 
Ministers. Of course, with regard to the teachers, our 
views don’t count. He has hit us so often on this side 
of the Channel and the other side that certamly it 
is not Dr. Starkie 's fault if the world has - not a very 
low opinion of the Irish' school master, while the Board 
and Dr. Starkie are responsible for his training. We 
admit the training could be improved. I am sorry it 
is not improved. We. feel the want of a better education 
and training, but it is not right that the man who is 
responsible for that training should insult us for lack 
of qualifications. Personally, I would like to see some 
outsiders coming in to infuse a little new blood into the 
inspectorate. I should not have it confined altogether 
to National teachers, I should say at least two-thirds 
should be National teachers, and I believe all, whether 
National teachers or otherwise, should have a training 
diploma and experience in teaching. 

21768. The Chairman.— 1 That is new. What pro- 
portion would you like to have of National teachers? — 
At least two-thirds. Some of my colleagues hold the 
view that all should be National teachers, still I think 
it would be well to have a provision that there should 
be a few outsiders. It would tend to bring in new 
ideas. Men working under the National Board are 
inclined to get into a groove, and it would be well 
if some from outside having experience of other systems 
should be appointed. ’ It would help towards co-ordina- 
tion of the various systems. 

21769. That proposal would necessitate raising the 
-initial salary, because some of your teachers stated 
they would refuse the position of inspectors? — The 
teachers that would refuse the position of inspectors 
are very few. 


21770. I could give you oue iu Belfast?— Well, I 
think it is a very small proportion of teachers that 
would refuse inspectorships. In Ireland there are 
not 20. 

21771. Mr. Harrison. — -With regard to the heading, 
in your notes of co-ordination and secondary schools, 
will you develop that?— I think you have at the present 
time no real co-ordination between primary and secon- 
dary schools. You have a good proportion in the- 
secondary schools, say about 18,000 on the rolls, but 
the best material is not in these secondary schools. 
There is no qualifying examination for entrance, and 
it is my experience and the experience of most teachers 
that you have boys really fitted for secondary schools- 
who have to stop with their primary education, while 
others, because of the circumstances of their parents, 
can go to the secondary schools, though they arc not 
fitted for secondary training. My idea is there should 
be an entrance examination to the secondary schools, 
and that State money should be paid only for those 
who qualify. Of course if a parent is wealthy enough 
to pay for a full secondary training of his children, 
well and good ; but no State money should be paid for 
the education of a boy in a secondary school who does, 
not pass the entrance examination into that school. 
My idea is that there would then be some money 
available for taking up to the secondary schools a 
number of boys of ability from the primary schools- - 
of course, the proportion would not be very large— into 
the secondary schools. 

21772. That means that you would have the system, 
as in England, of admitting a number of boys to 
places provided in the secondary schools? — Something: 
like that. Of course, £10,000 for scholarships would 
go some way. They spend £150,000 on such in Scot- 
land. 

21773. You were thinking of the number of places to- 
be provided in the secondary schools ? — My idea is in 
the interest of the secondary schools themselves, and 
in justice to the country, which is spending money on 
education in secondary schools* that there should be 
an entrance . examination, and that parents sufficiently 
well off, who may send their boys up without examina- 
tion, should pay fully for them. 

21774. The Bishop of Ross. — Don’t the . secondary 
schools in Ireland come under the class of private 
schools? — While they are private they draw public- 
funds. 

21775. What proportion of their support comes from 
public funds, and what proportion comes from private 
funds? It seems to me that you arc mixing up State 
schools and private schools? — I believe that while the 
State spends £112,000 on secondary education, as in 
Ireland, the State should have something to say to- 
.those entering such schools, and to the education given 
there. 

21776. They are private schools all the same? — They 
are private schools drawing public funds. 

21777. Drawing a small public ' subsidy? — Drawing 
£112,000 a year. 

21778. What proportion is that on the expenditure? 
— It is an average of more than £6 per head. 

21779. The Chairman. — Some of them are not private 
schools? — I know they are paying twice as much for 
each boy on the rolls of secondary schools as is paid 
for the education of primary school boys. There is 
upwards of £6 per head for the children on the rolls of 
the secondary schools. 

21780. The Bishop of Ross. — You cannot draw any 
comparison between the amount paid for the primary 
school boy and the secondary school boy and the uni- 
versity student. Taking the university student, how 
much does he cost? — That is a different matter alto- 
gether. 

21781. You are comparing incomparable things ?- i - 
Compare the cost in National University with the cost 
m Oxford. 

21782. The Chairman. — If you ask the cost of an 
Oxford student, I should like to hear it worked out?— 
The point I wish to make is that where upwards of 
£6 per head of those on the rolls of the secondary 
schools is taken out of the public funds, that the 
people of the country should have something to say in 
regard to those schools, and I think it would be well’ 
for the secondary schools themselves. 
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.>1700 Ti, e Bishop of Boss. — It does not come 21792. With Mr. Welply’s examination of your 
within tout province to tell them what is weU for schools I am in full sympathy, but I can quite see that 

them? I was invited to this Commission to express difficulty and hardship would arise to the teachers 

mv'views. from a sudden change by an inspector, who was acting 

‘>1784. Not upon the question of secondary eduea- in the spirit of the new system, being succeeded by 

tion?— Well; but if you admit the question of co- a man who acted in accordance with the results 


*«nnation it comes in. system, and that that was likely to give rise to trouble 

01 21785 l'he Chairman. — Wo have nothing to say to and the lowering of marks? — Certainly. I admit e 
ordination? — I believe it would tend to improve the Mr. Welply was an able man, but 1 think he lan 
attendance at Irish schools, and that it would be a counter to the spirit and instructions of the oftoe. 
■neater incentive to study, if boys of ability — I don’t 21793. And while he may have acted quite y 
SfThat every boy in a National school is a boy of and justly, from his own standpoint and from my 

ability but if a reasonable number of National school view of education he acted in the only way 

bore oi ability mid industry had a right to go up and oaa be tested, that is by examination, still uniaimoss 
,yml themselves of some of the State funds under the end injustice ires likely to arise fium the sudden 
secondare 1 system of education. In Scotland they change?-! don't agree with al that statement, Mr 
soend 11150,000 on bursaries and things of that kind, Coffey. I would not object to examination, but 
SI S Wen told bv teachers at th? Scotch Educa- he did not examine under proper conditions. No 


.hilitv— but if a reasonable number of National school view of education lie acted m tile only way a school 
bore of ability and industry had a right to go up and can be tested, that is by examination, still unfairness 
,v?l themselves of some of the State funds under the and injustice was likely to arise hum the sudden 
Sidare system education. In Scotland they change?-! don't agree with al that statement, Mr 
soend 11150,000 on bursaries and things of that kind, Coffey. I would not object to examination, but 
Tdl have been told by teachers at tt.5 Scotch Educa- he did not examine under proper conditions. No 
tten Congresses that while it was some use having a notice was given of the examination lhe examine, 
compulsory Act, the improved attendance in Scotland tion was even held at an unsuitable time 

is due mainly to the fact that these inducements exist, given the case of an examination held while v^cm c 

21786 The BisHor of Boss.— What proportion of the were m progress, and at other unsuitable times, a 
boys in the secondary schools at present, enjoying lie went through the whole year s programme in tho 
those benefits that you describe, come from the first few months. I do not object to examinations in 
National schools?— Tho proportion, according to the themselves, but they ought to be held undei pioper 
pvidence of Mr. Dale, would vary from 10 to 50. conditions. 

21787. In some schools 10, in some 50. You havo 21794. You have told us, aud we 
a much higher proportion in some schools than 50 of it — and this is one of the questions I wanted to ask 

coming from the National schools?— It does not fol- you— that apart from the discontent and 

low that the best material in the National schools is tion, of which we heard a great deal in connect on 
going to the secondary schools. That is my point, with Clonmel you have documentary evidcnecofthe 
and I had experience of that last year. In my own discontent with the present system of 
school there was a very clever boy with brains and widespread and not confined to any particm^ mstnc^ 
plenty of industry. At about fourteen years of age -Not confined to any parWar * but £ £ 

L hit done three hooks of euclid. was able to write a evidence m Clonmel and Belfast districts. Ihen » » 


plenty of industry. At about fourteen years of age —Not confined to any paracmai uisu ci, 
he hid done three books of euclid, was able to write a evidence m Clonmel £££»£ 

pood comnosition. and had done a good portion of another district, and I dale say you will nave evi aenco 
Ikebra, and was well up all round. That boy is now from it, that is the Castlebar district, tnere is general 

Do yto mein Kt to ability should bo loft h.d a meeting at Tipporare, S 

to farm and creamery, bnt that all the ability to memorialise tho Board md 

should go to other pursuits?— It does not take much had no redress?— Yes, that is “• “^ividual appea 
brains to drive an ass. One of those boys was a strong, by teachers, where marks were leduced, even by two 
able, strapping chap, well fitted for work, and he went steps, were refused, no rea “ ns .^ 1 ”^^ 
te the JKdi, wMle the other hey, no. very 


strong, went to manual labour. •• — — . . 

You will find it hard to reverse the conditions of spectors, and in 


stated that they 


society all round. niine the schools * 

21789. Mr. Harrison. — You have 'dealt with the *" 21796 . You had a later meeting at which you decided 

question of regularity of attendance in schools, and ^ gen< j a memorial to the Board? — That is so. 

with the question of increments, and the suggestion 21797. And the result of that memorial was the 
that they ought to be automatic, and we have had a r e-inspeetion of the district by Mr. Hynes, so that the 

great deal of evidence about that. We also know the ^achera eV en then got no redress? — No redress; and 

whole facts about promotion, and if I may say so, even w hen the mark was raised, it was only when 

we are probably fairly well agreed upon that. We your first Blue Book was printed that we knew of it. 


believed’ in the competency of their inspectors to ex- 


whole facts about promotion, and if I may say so, even w hen the mark was raised, it was only when 
we are probably fairly well agreed upon that. We your firgt Blue Book wa8 printed that we knew of it. 
also know all about the standard numbers, ancl have w ren f,rt from the junior inspector, which was 
«„U_ All reiioc+.inn Thfil'n IS the i l, . — „+ 4-in-io ,vf M v T-Tvnps’s 


gone very fully into that question. There is the “good, did not reach me at the time of Mr. Hynes’s 
question about civil rights, which, with your permis- v ^ s ^_ jj e raised it to “very good,” yet it was the 
sion, I will leave for the moment. Would you like j ull ior’s mark came. 

the next question in your precis to go upon the notes? 21798. Mr. Hynes, as chief inspector, gave you very 

—Yes. Mr. Welply should be removed from circuit goo< i"?_Yes. 

18, otherwise friction will continue. Teachers who 21799. So that notwithstanding individual appeals 
have suffered should be indemnified. With regard to au( j ^is general memorial, the teachers were denied 

the question of civil rights; I believe we should get an y redress or recognition that a wrong was done 

these. them?— That is so. 

21790 Mr Coffey.— Mr. Hynes in that report of Then you had a meeting of the teachers at Clonmel, 
his on tho Clonmel circuit said there was an easy- at whioh you made this speech, which 
going stvle of inspection in the circuit prior to Mr. to your removal by the Board. The speech, as I read 
Welply ’/transfer there. You have had experience of it, consists of two parts; the first a criticism upon 
Mr Brown the previous inspector of the district. Mr. Welply— — . 

Had you ever reason to think that Mr. Brown’s style 21800. The Chairman.— I suggest that the exact 
or methods of inspection were easy-going?— Not a bit date should be given?— The 13th July, 
of “t I beltove he was a conscientious officer. 21801. Mr. CoFFEY—Part of the speech was criticism 
Teachers liked him, because ho was inclined to help the 0 f Mr. Welply, and part was, I. P o1 1 ’, 

teachers and to sympathise with them, and to give very strongly on the lines of politics?— Well, yes, but 

i vxszzisz 


and to children?— Yes, and acted, in so far as one P ? ^ ^ impossible to avoid the discussion of 
could see, in accordance with the spirit of the instruc- matters ns the Education Grant and similar 

tions from the office. Under him we worked harder tioas without infringing on the domain of politics, 

because more freely. 1 • 
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21801a. I think this speech of yours more than 
trenched on the domain of politics; but I only want 
to ask you did you think that you were in any way 
violating the rules of the Board of National Education, 
which are not very pronounced. It contains some 
things that might be regarded as political allusions? — 
Certainly they might. We had interviews with three 
pr four prominent politicians, including the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Dillon, and some others, in connection with our 
Pension Scheme. I dealt with these. 

21802. I only ask this : In this speech, as printed 
in the Clonmel Chronicle, do you recognise that it 
contained a political allusion? — I made no political 
allusion more than I could help in the interest of 
education and of our Organisation. I wished to make 
the position of our Organisation clear regarding certain 
matters, and to prevent the Organisation really fx-om 
being dragged into party politics. 

21803. I would like to say that I think that 
you have spoken in your evidence very reasonably, and 
I would say considerately and kindly, of Mr. Welply, 
having regard to the circumstances? — I do not wish 
him any harm. 

21804. May I take it that this criticism of Mr. Welply 
was as much, perhaps more, in the interest of the 
education of the district, with which you were con- 
nected, than as a charge or complaint of injustice 
against Mr. Welply? — Of course, it was in the interests 
of education. I wished, if possible, to get rid of the 
friction in Tipperary, and we were trying to bring that 
about by suggesting to the Commissioners, in as mild 
a way as we could, his removal to another circuit, 
when he would have a better chance, and we would 
have a better chance, and because education would do 
better if he was removed. You must remember that 
that criticism was mad© at a private meeting. 

21805. It became public afterwards? : — I had at that 
time before me the view of Mr. Purser, that our appeals 
to the Board were futile, and the only other way that 
we could deal with severe inspectors was by concerted 
action, and by getting the matter exposed in 
Parliament. I was certainly annoyed. I knew that 
Dr. Starkie, in whom for a long time I had confidence, 
was making admirable speeches, while no teacher suffer- 
ing was getting justice. The letter of Mr. Purser, with 
which all the teachers in Clonmel had become ac- 
quainted, exasperated me and every other teacher pre- 
sent. 

• 21806. Did you recognise that in that speech, so fai- 
ns it was a criticism of Mr. Welply, that you were 
violating any rules of the Board?— No. I did not know 
any rule of the Board that would prevent me dealing with 
it publicly; but this, as I say, was a private sitting. 

21807. But you didn’t know any rule of the Board 
that would prevent you doing it even publicly?— No, 

I did not know any rule of the Board that would 
prevent me doing it. 

. ,21808. Would you willingly or knowingly violate a 
rule of the Board under which you serve? — There are 
extreme cases in which I might. 

21809. That is not the answer I expected? — If people 
do not violate rules sometimes there is little chance 
of redress. I tried to keep within the rules of the 
Board, and I believe I did, at the Clonmel meeting, 
but I would not commit myself further. 

- 21810. The official evidence that we have had here 
made it . quite clear that you had good ground for 
complaint at Clonmel? — We were convinced at that 
time that we had, and even if we were not convinced, 
the evidence that you have published would have con- 
vinced us. Of course, anybody knowing, the con- 
ditions there, knowing the teachers were conscientious, 
hard-working men, capable and honest in their work, 
getting eight or nine “very goods” in succession, and 
tlien being dropped to “fair,” must have been convinced 
that, , there was , something wrong,, and appeals to the 
Board brought, no redress. 

,21811. At any rate, the National Board asked you 
to, Repudiate this criticism of Mr. Welply?— Yes, aftel- 
a long and unfair correspondence. Besides my ordinary 
school work,, I spent that summer, night, after night, 
studying 30 or 31 volumes of Blue '.Books, for 
an - interview with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Then, of course,’ there was a lot of 


other work, endeavouring to get friends in Parliament 
to support our views and to have a debate. Most of 
my vacation went in that way. Again, during the 
month of June, every night 3 was working at this— I 
was fagged out. The interview with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the crossing to London took a week 
out of my vacation ; then during the month of July I 
was looking up various documents in preparation for a 
financial pamphlet, and then I had to cross to London 
for the Debate on the 31st of July. Then Miss Mahon 
and I attempted to get an interview at the Education 
Office ; we waited for five hours trying to see the Board 
on an urgent matter regarding pensions. We were 
refused. I went to Lisdoonvarna, expecting to have 
a week of quiet. Then came the wire from the Com- 
missioners demanding an immediate answer, upon 
which depended my career as a teacher. 

21812. Whatever political references there are in 
that speech of yours, you seem to have been drawn 
into them by what I might call the bad example of 
the Resident Commissioner? — Well, as a matter of fact 
no matter what Party was in power, we have been 
fighting for more money for education. On account 
of the political tension at this time, due to the Home 
Rule measure, while presenting oiir views to Unionist 
and Nationalist politicians, we did not wish to come 
out, as it were, to attack the Home Rule Bill. 

21813. Mr. Henly. — Why should you? — Dr. Starkie, 
at Cork, made an attack upon the finances of the 
Home Rule Bill, and it was whispered that he had 
been silenced by Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon regard- 
ing this question. That is Untrue. Otherwise it was 
said we would come out and attack the Home Rule 
Bill, and I have heard from a Commissioner since that 
he thought the publication of a certain document by 
the National Board was an attack on Home Rule. They 
had published a manifesto regarding the finances 
of the Bill, and Dr. Starkie, in Cork, had invited all 
and sundry, who had the interests of their country 
at heart, to come out and speak at this crisis. I think 
it would be a dangerous thing for our Organisation to 
be dragged into political matters at that time. We 
certainly would not have come forward if the Nationalist 
politicians asked us to come out and publish a 
manifesto, to say that the finances of the Bill were all 
right, just as wo would refuse to make an attack upon 
the finances of the Bill for the other side. 

21814. Who asked you to make an attack upon it? — 
Well, of course, we had the example of the National 
Board, and the example of Dr. Starkie at Cork. For 
the first time in its long career, the National Board 
came out publicly on the question of education finances, 
and, further, there was an undercurrent, and rumours 
circulated among the Belfast teachers and others that 
we had been silenced by Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon 
regarding criticism of the Bill, and even in the school 
journal, which is published by an Educational Com- 
pany, the tone of the articles was to the effect that 
we were not acting as we wished. I wish to make op- 
position clear as regards that at Clonmel. We have 
always exposed the financial grievance, but why should 
we attack the Home Rule Bill. . 

21815. Mr. Coffey. — At all events, you refused to 
repudiate this criticism of Mr. Welply and this speech 
sent ‘ to you in the Clonmel Chronicle ? — I certainly 
did, because, of course, from my letter you will see 
that the Comissioners knew already my views upon 
the question, and to repudiate publicly views which I 
firmly believed in, and which they knew I believed in, 
would have rendered me unfit to be a teacher. I admit, 
that the tone of the first letter, perhaps, is not what 
it ought to be. But the Board, not I, was responsible 
for its tone. 

21816. The Chairman. — Is that the letter of 
September 1st, 1912?— No, August 19th. You must 
remember the circumstances under which that letter 
was written. Various wires came, and at the last 
moment, on Monday evening, 19th August, I had a 
^atement to prepare, which could not be delayed, upon 
the Pension question. .A wire came from the National 
Board,, insisting that a reply should be in next day.- 
I was^ writing the other statement until eight ’ o’clock. 
My bicycle was' broken, 1 the post had gone; it was a 
very wet evening, and I had to Write' this document 
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and tramp four miles to the Limerick Juuctiou, aud 
when I got there I found I forgot the Nationalist cut- 
ting, and I ran four miles for it and back in order to 
cet that in. All this before 12 p.m. 
b 2181V. Mr. Coffey. — I may take, it, I think, from 
what you say, Mr. Mansfield, that you don’t regard 
the tone of that first letter in your calmer moments 
as defensible? — If the Board had treated mo fairly I 
would not have dreamt of writing such a letter to the 
Board. I was exasperated and rushed into writing 
that letter. . . , 

21818. May I take it you recognise now it is a letter 
you should not have written? — I’ll not go to that 
extent, Mr. Coffey. I believe in normal conditions it 
is a ' letter that should not be written, but 
the conditions were not normal. If I had to 
write it again I would express myself differently, or 
if I had got more time for consideration I should have 
expressed myself differently. 

21819. Having failed to repudiate this speech of 
yours, the National Board passed a resolution saying 
they would no longer recognise you as a teacher? — Yes. 

21820. And in reply to that letter, and even to-day, 
you have said that you arc not aware of having violated 
any rule of th© Commissioners?' — That is so. I asked 
the Board twice to state what rule I had violated. 1 
asked them also to supply a marked copy of the 
Chronicle. I had to write my defence without having 
the charge before me, and without being informed by 
the Board of tlio rule I had violated. You must 
remember that all that correspondence was wrung from 
me in direct violation of one of the Board’s own rules, 
by which correspondence must come through the mana- 
ger. Over and over again documents have been sent 
back to teachers that have not gone through the mana- 
ger. In this case, where they wished to penalise me, 
and were in a hurry to do so, they set aside their own 
rales, and rushed me into this explanation, because 
certainly this correspondence was rushed. 

21821. You have something to say and something 
to object to in the way the case is submitted, 
presumably, to the Chief Secretary later on?— Oh, 
certainly. 

21822. Inasmuch as in the correspondence sent to 
the Chief Secretary, out from the Freeman’s Journal 
of the 25th October, 1912, tho Education Office quite 
unfairly did not include a letter which appeared from 
you on the following day in the Freeman's Journal ? — 
In the first place, I did not think that that other 
letter of the Glionicle Editor should have gone as por- 
tion of the correspondence to Mr. Birrell, especially as 
a letter of mine flatly .contradicting these things was 
omitted, aud that, is a matter I should like to have 
inserted on the minutes. I have had a number of wires 
from teachers present at the meeting 

21823. The unfairness was in not including your 
letter as well as that?— Yes, my repudiation of the 
statement given in the letter of Mr. Ross Burns. 

The Chairman. — That letter can go in. 

21824. Mr. Coffey.— Read what appeared in tho 
Freeman’s Journal ? — 


“ To the Editor of tho Freeman’s Journal 
“ Sir,— The letter of Mr. Ross Burns, Editor, 
Clonmel Chronicle, in this day’s issue of the Freeman, 
was not necessary to assure me that it was through 
a misconception on the part of his correspondent, 
who, I believe, is an honourable man and a good 
reporter, that matters appeared regarding the 
inspector, which, for the sake of the teachers present, 
I requested tho reporters to. regard as confidential. 
Without the Editor’s assurance, I also believed that 
the report was inserted in good faith. But in the 
notes inserted in his paper on Wednesday last— 
there were two inconsistent notes in two different 
editions — and in his letter to you he does himself an 
injustice. He need not fear that he will prejudice 
my ease in the least. I stand by every word I 
stated in' the correspondence with the Board, and 
can furnish proofs if necessary. Moreover, all— 
excepting one or two slight inaccuracies— that the 
Chronicle printed I believo to be true. My only 
reason in requesting privacy in this particular matter 


was that the teachers present might not be hauled 
up by the Board, as they have been in similar cases, 
elsewhere. A representative teacher must', however,, 
bo prepared to face the music, and in my private 
correspondence to the Board, and in my presidential, 
address at Bangor, I had uttered criticisms equally 
strong, but, I think, perfectly legitimate, about the. 
the Board and this, very official. As the first edition, 
of the Chronicle conveyed tho impression that there- 
was no question of privacy, I immediately, sent the- 
following wir© to a number of representative 
teachers : — ‘ Chronicle denies my request privacy,. 
Clonmel meeting. Wire your recollection — Mansfield.*' 
Every teacher communicated with agreed that my, 
version was absolutely true, aud. members I have 
since heard from corroborated this. Mr. E. Crowe,. 
Galbally, wired — ‘ Have distinct recollection of your 
request to tho Press to treat your communication to- 
teachers at Clonmel as confidential. — Crowe.’ 

“ (2) Mr. M. O ’Gorman,. B.A., Killenauie* 
Treasurer, Co. Association, wired :-r-' ' Recollect your 
saying statement private — not for Press — reporters, 
nodded assent. — O’Gorman.’ 

“ (3) Mr. Michael Kearney, Chairman, Benevolent. 
Fund, I.T.N.O., wired — Keegan or Crowe mentioned, 
within hearing reporters. Remarks private. Under- 
stood they knew.— Kearney. ' 

“ (£) Mr. C. McKeown, Chairman, Tipperary 
Teachers’ Association,' wired : — ‘ Recollect jour 
remark of privacy to be observed. — McKeown. 

“ There is no need to add more than the following; 
brief observations : — 

“ (a) Th© leading politician referred to is Mr- 
Lloyd George, with whom we had two interviews a. 
fortnight before, and so far from there being no 
reference to this in the report, as the editor says, he 
will find my summary in Chronicle just as I wrote 
it, omitting confidential parts. In the Chronicle he 
will also find my summarised remarks re confidential 
interview with Commissioners regarding Maternity 
Rule, as well as my summary of my observations on 
Commissioners and Home Rule Finance. I also 
furnished in one or two sentences a summary of 
my observations regarding senior inspector. This 
was omitted from Chronicle report, and what was 
written in paragraph headed ‘ Senior Inspector ' was 
taken from the correspondent’s own notes, and not 
from my written statement. 

“ (b) Any person who looks over Chronicle can 
easily see that reporter repeats in his part what I 
had already summarised, as printed in first portion 
of report. The overlapping is apparent. 

“ (c) Surely it is not necessary to shut doors on- 
reporters to make meetings private. 

“ Several teachers were present while I wrote 
statement, and when I handed it in to Chronicle 
correspondent. 

“As I wish to get this very hurried letter inserted 
to-morrow, I shall conclude by saying that at 
Clonmel my aim was to contrast the practice aud 
the preaching of the Resident Commissioner regarding 
inspection; to expose the hypocrisy of the Commis- 
sioners regarding educational finance, and to prevent 
as far as I could our organisation — while working 
strenuously for financial justice — from being dragged 
into the political mess in which the Commissioners 
have landed themselves ; to keep our Organization a 
non-political and non-sectarian one, clear of party 
and- free from the influence of those who in the past 
proved anything but friendly. 

“Yours, 

“ (Signed), E. Mansfield.” . 

21825. That was the letter to tho Freeman’s Journal ? 
Yes. 

21826. And that was nob included in the corres- 
pondence sent to the Chief Secretary? — No; and I have 
here an extract from the Clonmel Chronicle notes, 
which shows I am right. 

21827. We have nothing to do with that. The point 
is that I think you were unfairly treated when they 
sent theso documents to the Chief Secretary in not 
including that also? — I think it was most unfair. 

14 * 
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21828. Sir Hiuam Wilkinson. — Di<l nob Canon 
O’Neill reply?— That was just alter my dismissal. I 
believe when these letters were inserted that tins letter 
of mine in reply should have been inserted, and since 
thev went out of their way to fish up these things, 1 
think they might have got the manager s letter and 
sent it in also. 

21829. Mr. Coffey. — Now we come to the question 
of Civil Rights in your notes. "Will you develop that 
point as to what the teachers want under the heading 
of “Civil Rights”?— That has a bearing on my case. 
In connection with my dismissal, perhaps I might 
mention that the school is being taught as it was m 
the past, the children are attending, and my wife, 
who, of course, has no control over me, or responsibility 
for my action, was dismissed also by the Board from 
the 30th June last. She is a trained and fully certi- 
ficated teacher, and her record highly satisfactory. 

21830. The Chairman.— On what ground?— On the 
ground that all grants were to be withdrawn from the 
school if a Successor to me in that school were not 
appointed by the manager. 

21831. The Bishop of Ross. — Is it a mixed school/ — 
It is a boys’ school. 

21832. Is your wife the assistant? — I’ll tell you the 
facts. I dealt in part with this question yesterday. 
The average went up to 50, and the Board were trying 
to force out the junior assistant mistress. She 'll ad got 
another junior assistant in another school to promise 
to exchange, so that Miss Cleary could go to the other 
school, and the junior assistant mistress in the other 
school could come to mine. That was arranged, and 
just before the change was about being made Miss 
Cleary said to me: — “I am not quite sure that I 
won’t give up teaching altogether. I am afraid I will 
not have very much of a life under Mr. Wei ply, and, 
besides, I intend going to my brother in America at 
Christmas.” “Well," said I, “in that case, perhaps, 
I could get my wife appointed here.” She said, “I 
am sorry I did not know that sooner.” Then I said, 
“ Since you only intend to remain until Christmas, 
and if you do not go to the other school, I will give 
you compensation, and I hope my wife will be ap- 
pointed here,” and I offered- her a year and a half’s 
salary. She would not accept a year and a half’s 
salary, but she accepted nine months’, covering the 
time which she intended to remain in the other school. 
This was at Easter, but, of course, I was dismissed 
in a few months. I wish to bring out that point, to 
show that I was anxious my wife might be teaching 
with me, and, therefore, I went to the trouble of 
getting this done. Three years ago I could have been 
appointed Secretary to the Teachers’ Organization. 
Last year a number of teachers asked me to go forward, 
and I had definitely refused. I intended to support 
another teacher for the Secretaryship. I wish to get 
that down for this reason. It was stated by an official 
of the Board of Education that I simply got dismissed 
in order to qualify for the Secretaryship, a position I 
could have got without being dismissed at all. The 
then Secretary was quite satisfied to retire at any time 
in my favour. I think it was very unjust for an 
official of the Board to make such a statement. Of 
course, the teacher's do not believe it, but it has been 
stated to teachers in the Dublin circuit, and to mana- 
gers here and there throughout the country. 

21833. The Chairman. — You were telling us some- 
thing about Mrs. Mansfield's dismissal? — I bring these 
things forward to show my intention was to remain 
in the Cullen School, and not to go for the position I 
hold temporarily, and to refute the statement that 
officials of the Board made. My wife has been dis- 
missed. 

21834. Mr. Henly. — On the ground that there is no 
principal in the school? — Yes, that is the ground; but 
I could point to a case in which a junior assistant 
mistress was recognised for twelve months, while the 
principal hi charge was not. 

21835. The Chairman. — Is there no principal in the 
school? — I am the principal of the school. 

21836. You are principal still, but not recognised by 
the Board? — Not recognised by the Board. In order to 
help me to carry on the work of the Secretaryship I 
employed -another, who is the teacher, and teaches 


there occasionally when I cannot be there. He is a 
fully qualified trained teacher, but he is not recognised 
by the Board ; he is acting as my substitute. 

Mr. Henly.— The case is sub judice. 

21837. The Chairman. — The school is still going on 
as usual?— The school is going on as usual, the children 
are attending as usual, and the manager, who is a very 
good man, and has been very kind to me, and feels 
that I was unjustly treated, is not inclined to appoint 
a principal instead of me, and has said:— “We will 
let matters stand as they are.” 

21838. You are paid for doing the school work?— 
There is no payment from the Board. The junior 
assistant mistress in the case I mentioned was paid 
for upwards of a year, but no salary was drawn by the 
principal, and I believe that distinction was made 
as against my wife, who is a fully qualified certificated 
teacher, and to have her salary cut off, while the salary 
of a junior assistant in another school was paid, the 
junior assistant being responsible for the work in the 
other school, was decidedly unfair. 

21839. Mr. Henly. — Have you Canon O’Neill's letter 
referring to this correspondence? — No, but I’ll be able 
co get a copy of that letter. , 

21840. The Bishop of Ross. — Was Canon O’Neill 
written to by the Board?— No; the letter* we are 
referring to is Canon O’Neill’s reply to the order of the 
Board dismissing me. 

21841. The Chairman. — Is the letter of Canon 
O’Neill a reply to the letter on pa«o 222 of the 15th 
of October?— Yes, it is a reply to that letter. 

21842. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— It appears in one 
of the pamphlets of your Organisation ? — I should like 
that it would go in. 

21843. Mr. Henly. — You can furnish it? — Yes. 

21844. You said you have violated no rule of the 
Board?— None, so far as I know, or so far as I was 
made aware of. I asked the Commissioners on two 
separate occasions to inform me what rule I had 
violated. 

21845. Apart from any justification or non-justifi- 
cation of the letter, do you think it was a fair mode 
of dealing with a grave case of this kind to be called 
upon to answer it by wire? — I consider it most un- 
fair. I was really rushed into the explanation upon 
which my position, as I found afterwards, depended, 
and in violation of one of the Board’s own rules. 

21846. What do you object to in the mode of pro- 
cedure adopted ?— Well, in the first place, they in- 
sisted upon my explanation without furnishing me 
with a copy of the charges, without furnishing me 
with a copy of the Clonmel Chronicle, in which the 
report appeared, and which I had not before me when 
furnishing my explanation, and they insisted upon 
this being sent on immediately, not through the mana- 
ger, but direct to the Board, in violation of one of 
their own rules. 

21847. What is the rule, because you must not take 
it for granted that everyone knows these rules?— I 
think it is 40 (d). 

Will you read that rule? 

The Chairman. — I will read it : — “ The manager is 
charged with the direct government of 'the school, the 
appointment of the teachers, subject to the approval 
of the Commissioners, and their removal, and the con- 
ducting of the necessary correspondence with the Com- 
missioners ” ? — Yes, that is the rule. Their procedure 
was against the usual practice of the Board, that cor- 
respondence should come through the manager. I did 
reply to the charge concerning the senior inspector. 
Then they sent me a marked copy of the Chronicle, 
bringing in other charges not mentioned in the wire 
to which I referred. In other words, they amended 
the indictment against me. 

21848. Mr. Henly. — Of course, you have Role 95? 
“ The Commissioners, as a rule, do not correspond 
directly with the teachers, except as provided in Rules 
69, 90, and 96, and Rule 90 has reference to a 
teacher’s dismissal for inefficiency, and Rule 69 has 
reference to the management, discipline, and method 
of instruction, and 96 has reference to complaints 
against the manager or inspector.” In any case, the 
ordinary minutes should be sent in duplicate to the 
teacher. 

21848a. Of course, they have a saving clause i" 
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Rule 95, that is, the statement, “The Commissioners, 
as a rule ” ? — I suppose the exception would be where 
they wished to penalise the teacher? 

21849. I do not know what the exception would be, 
but in any case do you think it a lair thing or a rea- 
sonable thing that a teacher should be liable, even 
supposing he is guilty of some offence, to be dismissed 
without enquiry except through telegram ? — Of course, 

I think it unfair. 

21850. You think you should have been given the 
ordinary course of investigation? — And that I should 
have been given time, and have got a copy of the 
charges. 

21851. They did nob give you any information at 
all as to what your offence was? — No, except to ask 
me for my observations regarding this paragraph 
headed “ Senior Inspector” in the Clonmel Chronicle , 
a copy of which I had not before me when I was forced 
to reply. 

21852. Am I rightly informed that you asked for 
time, and that you were on vacation ? — Yes, the mana- 
ger was just going on holidays, and I will tell you 
what occurred. I had returned from Dublin. I was 
at the Education Office about the Pension Scheme. I 
went home, and found that the manager had sent word 
that he wished to see me, so I went up to him, and he 
■said to me, “ You were a Way during last week, and I 
have here a document from the office, and I happened 
-to get a copy of the Chronicle. Will you glance over 
it, or will you take it away ” ? — I glanced at it at 
Lattin, where the manager lives. I had to cycle to 
see Mr. Ryan, of Knocklong, , and in cycling back from 
Knocklong I lost the Chronicle, so that when I replied 
to this I had only the general effect of the Chronicle 
report in my mind. Of course, I knew exactly what 
was in the statement which I handed to the reporter, as 
I kept a copy. I made three copies in Clonmel, and 
handed one to the Nationalist reporter, and the other 
to the Chronicle reporter. I hadn’t any notes at all 
for the Clonmel meeting. I was late for the meeting, 
and when I went in they pressed me to speak, and to 
tell them my views on the education question. 

21853. Your offence was that you criticised the 
Senior Inspector at a meeting, which you considered 
and regarded as a private meeting of your own pro- 
fessional brethren, but it got in some way into the 
papers, and then you were called upon to repudiate 
it? — I believe the statement, of course, to be true 
which the Chronicle did put in. 

21854. You believe you made that statement? — I 
think I made that statement; to the best of my re- 
collection these statements were made. 

21855. Do you think it is consistent with the posi- 
tion of a teacher at the present time, or an official, in 
the interests of the education of the country that 
teachers could not meet together, and discuss the 
state of education in their circuit, and the treatment 
meted out to them by the inspectors ? — I think it 
would be bad for education. I think teachers should 
get an opportunity of discussing freely in a temperate 
way all that bears upon their position, and upon 
education. 

21856. And have you good cause for complaint in 
that circuit ? — Very good cause for complaint, and we 
had tried all means within the rules of the Board to 
get matters remedied, and we believed that appeals to 
the Board were absolutely futile. 

21857. It was only in such circumstances that 
people would use language which perhaps would be 
heated, and which they would regret in calmer 
moments ? — That is true, but I stated the truth. I 
stated what I believed to be true at all events. 

21858. Don’t you think that should be taken into 
consideration when dealing with your case ? — Yes, and 
that the statement was made at a private meeting. 

21859. Made at a private sitting, and under cir- 
cumstances in which the teachers had considerable 
cause for complaint, and when there would be likely 
to be more or less temper? — That is so. Prom February 
the 5th, 1910, to July 13th, 1912, we had tried every 
means to get the Board to investigate our charges 
against the inspectors. We asked for investigation, and 
the Board would not give us a fair trial. 


21860. As far as you know from your position as 
Secretary to the Organisation, have English teachers 
ever exercised the right of criticising their inspector's ? 
— Certainly, on far less serious causes to my mind, 
than that which we were discussing, they started 
an agitation, and got rid, not merely of the Secretary 
to the Education Board in England, but of the 
Minister of Education. 

21861. Has education suffered in England on ac- 
count of the freedom which the teachers enjoy? — I 
think it is for the good of education that the teachers 
who are fairly well educated and have some sense of 
responsibility should be given an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion, as the teachers in England and 
Scotland have. 

21862. The Chairman. — You say that agitation 
amongst the English teachers drove out the English 
Minister of Education? — Following an agitation by 
the English teachers, Sir Robert Morant was trans- 
ferred to the Insurance Commissioners, and Mr. 
Runciman was transferred from the Board of Educa- 
tion to the Board of Agriculture. I believe the free- 
dom the English teachers enjoy in civil rights is all 
to the good of education, and I do not see why 
teachers, who are fairly educated people, with some 
sense of responsibility, should not be given the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views temperately like 
other members of the community, and if that freedom 
is given to the teachers of England and Scotland, 
under the same system of Government, I do not see 
why the Irish teachers should not get the same free- 
dom. Some people have said that political feeling 
does not run as high in England ana Scotland as in 
Ireland. I have been present at meetings in Trafalgar 
Square, where feeling ran very high, and it is not a 
dozen years ago since the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to make his escape in Birmingham in 
a policeman’s jacket. Bad as we are in this country 
I do not think anything like that would happen to 
the Chancellor or Chief Secretary. 

21863. Mr. Harrison. — What reason have you to 
think that it was the teachers that drove Sir Robert 
Morant from the Board of Education, because I am 
bound to say it is the first time I ever heard that 
statement made? — Sir Robert Morant had been for a 
long time engaged in the Education Department in 
London, and Mr. Runciman was the Minister of 
Education. A certain circular was issued to which 
English teachers took grave exception, and, as I 
said, they had far less grounds for complaint than we 
had in the Tipperary circuit. An agitation followed 
which led to the removal of these two gentlemen from 
the Education Department. Sir Robert Morant was 
transferred to the Insurance Commissioners, and Mr. 
Runciman to the Board of Agriculture. 

21864. Mr. Heni/x. — There is another case to which 
I would direct your attention, with the facts of which 
I know you are fully acquainted. You remember the 
case where Mr. MacSweeney criticised an inspector ? — 
Yes, in the Press. 

21865. To a large extent, it was somewhat the same 
offence as yours ? — Yes, but it was more definite than 
my speech. 

,21866. Will you tell us what mode was adopted by 
the Commissioners, because I know you were present 
in Mr. MacSweeny’s case ? — In Mr. MacSweeny’s case 
he got notice from the office that two chiefs of in- 
spection would hold an investigation, and the two 
chiefs of inspection went down to Aughrim to Mr. 
MacSweeny’s school. Of course, he got reasonable 
notice, and time to make up his defence, and an .in- 
vestigation was held. 

21867. The Chairman. — What was the charge 
against Mr. MacSweeny? — He had criticised Doctor 
Alexander in the Press. 

21868. Mr. Henly. — Your offence was committed at 
a private meeting ?— Yes. 

21869. At that investigation held by the two chief 
inspectors had Mr. MacSweeny any assistance allowed 
him ? — There was a solicitor present, and a shorthand 
notetaker, and I also was present on behalf of the 
Organisation. 
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21870. Had the solicitor a right to put questions? — 
Well, we were led to believe that the solicitor would 
have a right to put questions, but he was not allowed 
to put any question. 

21871. You were led to believe he would be allowed ? 
—Well, Dr. Starkie promised a deputation that the 
solicitor would have an opportunity. of putting ques- 
tions through the presiding officer. 

21872. But even if he did not put questions, was he 
there to give advice to Mr. MacSweeny? — Yes. 

21878. Did you advise him ? — I consulted with him 
privately. 

21874. And gave the best advice you could? — Yes, 
the best I could, but I was not allowed to speak openly. 

21875. The fact is that for the same offence, criticis- 
ing an inspector in a letter in the one case, and in 
the other in a speech, there is a totally different mode 
of procedure adopted in the two cases? — Yes, that is 

21876. And, as a result' of the enquiry in Aughrim, 
what was Mr. MacSweeny requested to do? — Mr. 
MacSweeny wrote a statement at the request of the 
inspectors ; his statement was taken down by the two 
inspectors, and he signed it, and this was sent on to 
the Board. 

21877. What was the nature of the statement?-— 
The nature of the statement was that while he was 
prepared to justify his letter as a whole — I do not 
remember the exact words — he was sorry if any ex- 
pression ho used in this letter would in any way reflect 
upon Dr. Alexander, who was mentioned by name in 
the letter. 

21878. And what was the punishment as far as you 
are aware ?— I am not aware ; the matter has not been 
decided yet. 

21879. I suppose you know privately what will be 
the nature of it? — I have heard the matter will be 
dropped altogether. 

21880. So that in your case, having committed the 
same offence? — Mine was less, having been made at a 
private meeting. 

21881. At all events, for criticism of an inspector, 
which appeared in the Press, in Mr. MacSweeny’s 
case, over liis own name, there was a different mode of 
procedure to what occurred in your case ? — That is so. 

21882. In other words, did you get as fair a trial 
and opportunity to defend yourself as he did? — No. 
My idea is that from the fii'st the Board intended to 
dismiss me and to run me out of the service. 

21883. You believe you did not get a fair trial? — 
I believe I got no trial. 

21884. One last question. Do you think it would 
be an advantage if teachers had, under the heading 
of “ Civil Eights,” freedom to discuss political mat- 
ters ? — I think it would. Education, at many points, 
is mixed up with politics, so much so that sometimes 
you cannot separate them. Eor instance, if you dis- 
cuss questions of the Education Grants- 

21885. I think you are allowed to do that at pre- 
sent? — Well, I do not see why the teacher, any more 
than anyone else, should be hampered in that way. 
It might be well that teachers should be mixed up in 
party politics. 

21886. Where would the benefit arise supposing 
teachers were allowed to mix themselves up. in party 
battles ? — Why should not a teacher be given an op- 
portunity of making a fool of himself as a Commis- 
sioner of Education or manager is? 

21887. That is not the question I am asking' you. 
I am asking where would the gain be ?— ' Well, I will 
tell you. In 1902 there was the Development Grant 
of £185,000 hanging in the balance. It was a grant 
for Education. England got its share, and Scotland 
got its share. England got £1,300,000, and Scotland 
got £212,000. In Ireland it was confiscated, and I 
believe if teachers had an opportunity' of expressing 
their views _ freely that grant woutd not have gone 
from education. 

21888. That is a matter of opinion. Do you think 
you could have brought as much pressure to bear upon 
the Government as those looking for grants for the 
Dingle Railway and the Newry Railway, and for the 
landlords to smooth the machinery for the sale of the 


land to the tenants?— We would have had a fuller 
opportunity for exposing the injustice done to Irish 
education. This grant, badly needed for education, 
went to other purposes. The Board’s rules silenced us 
and the grant went to Land Act purposes. 

21889. At present you can go on a . platform in any 
part of the country, and discuss as freely as you like 
the claims of Ireland for educational advance. There 
is no restriction whatever?— No restriction! 

21890. None whatever? — Why then were passages 
marked, for observation in the copy of the Clonmel 
Chronicle dealing with educational finance, and our 
action in connection with the Education Office’s belated 
interest in finance. 

21891. You were asked to repudiate the statement 
regarding Mr. Welply?— In the amended indictment, 
they sent a copy of the Chronicle, and in the report 
they marked off portions dealing with fiuance, and my 
opinion was, and is, that they were more concerned 
with the criticisms levelled at the Commissioners re- 
garding Home Rule than with those of the inspector. 

21892. How could you come to that conclusion when 
it was only the portion connected with Mr. Welply 
that you were, asked to repudiate ? — I was asked for 
an explanation regarding both. 

21893. You were asked to repudiate publicly the 
statement attributed to you in the Clonmel Chronicle 
of the 17th July, 1912, with reference to the senior 
inspector? — They avoided the reference to education 
finance there altogether, but in the amended- copy of 
the indictment against me, accompanied by a copy of 
the Chronicle, the portion dealing with the education 
finance was marked, and I was asked to furnish my 
observations on the marked portion. As a matter of 
fact, from what occurred then,® I should not feel free 
at the present time if I were subject to the control of 
the Board to deal with questions of education finance 
on a teachers’ platform. 

21894. I think you might as freely as you liked. 
At any rate, you think you were unfairly treated and 
condemned without being given a proper opportunity 
of defending yourself, and proper time to defend 
yourself? — That is so. 

21895. And that a mode of procedure at least some- 
what similar in the case of Mr. MacSweeny, for a 
similar offence, should have been followed in your 
case ; and your manager evidently is of that opinion, 
seeing he retains you in the service ? — The manager is 
of that opinion. 

21896. And the people of the locality must be of 
the same opinion, too, since they continue the attend- 
ance of their children at your school ? — That is so. 

21897. .And, therefore, as far as your neighbours 
and the people who know you best are concerned, they 
believe that you have been harshly, and, I think I will 
add, unjustly treated? — Yes. 

21898. The tone of your letter was objectionable, 
and it was a letter you would not have written in 
calmer moments?— I was rushed into writing the 
letter, and if I had an opportunity of properly con- 
sidering it, it is probable I would not have put it 
in that way. I was not responsible for anything objec- 
tionable in its tone, but the Commissioners themselves, 
were. I had the example of Dr. Starkie to guide me 
regarding my criticisms of the Board. Ho was a 
Civil Servant, and he apparently felt perfectly free 
to attack everybody. I was not a Civil Servant at all, 
and was not bound by the rules of the Civil Service. 
He escapes, I suffer. 

21899. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — "Would you explain, 
Mr. Mansfield, exactly what was done with regard 
to the withdrawal of salary in the case of Mrs. Mans- 
field? — I will tell you exactly what occurred. .The 
manager knows when I am reinstated I’ll go back 
to the school, and when he was asked to appoint a 
successor to me, he knew, of course, this Commission 
was sitting to try the grievances under the inspection 
system, and he said, “ Well, it is probable you will 
be reinstated,” and he wrote to the Board and said, 
“For the present I cannot see my way to appoint 
n successor.” They wrote back, saying the grant would 
be withdrawn from the school from the 30th June, and 
the grant, having been withdrawn, that means, of 
course, my wife is to get no salary. 
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21900. The Chairman. — She is not personally men- 
tioned? — No! The manager is hot in fault, the 
people' are not in fault, nor is she, yet the grants are 
•withdrawn. 

21901. There was no reflection whatever by the 
Board on Mrs. Mansfield as a teacher? — No, her re- 
ports are. “very good,” and there is no complaint 
against her. 

21902. The Bishop of Ross. — Mr. Elliott came here 
to give evidence, and he is Treasurer of your Organi- 
sation ? — Yes. 

21903. And lie came here to represent the Irish 
National Teachers’ Organisation? — He came here as 
one of the Belfast witnesses. 

21904. No, he stated he came to represent your Or- 
ganization? — He was one of the witnesses selected by 
the Belfast teachers to giVe evidence. 

21905. On behalf of your Organisation, not the 
Belfast teachers ? — Well, every teacher who has so far 
come here has not been nominated by the Organisa- 
tion. Of course, somebody made the selection. 

21906. He drew a distinction ; he came to represent 
the Organization, and not of the Belfast teachers ? — 
Yes; I accept that, as lie is Treasurer. 

21907. And he put in evidence this pamphlet as 
part of his evidence. It is the Irish Protestant 
Teachers’ Annual, 1910? — We have nothing in the 
world to do with their pamphlets. 

21908. But he is a member of the. Irish National 
Teachers’ Organisation, and I want to see whether 
you will accept this language or not ?— I will not ex- 
press any opinion upon that question. With regard 
to the managerial question I have no authority to 
express any opinion on behalf of our organisation. 

21909. But he put this pamphlet in in evidence? — 
I think it was a mistake on Mr. Elliott’s part to put 
it in. 

21910. If you do not repudiate it, I will hold the 
Organisation bound to the view that is here ex- 
pressed? — Before we go into any particular points 
dealing with the Protestant Teachers’ Organisation I 
wish to make an explanation. On the managerial 
question I have no authority to speak on behalf of my 
Organisation. 

21911. But Mr. Elliott lias? — It has been excluded 
from the platform of our Organisation, and by com- 
mon consent of all National teachers. The Catholic 
teachers are satisfied with the safeguards they have 
in the Maynooth resolution. 

21912. That settles the whole point. You speak on 
behalf of the Catholic teachers, and in your capacity 
as Secretary of the Organisation you say the teachers 
are satisfied with i the Maynooth resolution? — I say it 
not merely on behalf of the Organisation, but it is- 
my own private and personal view. I speak of 
Catholic teachers. 

21913. I don’t - mean your own opinion, but it is 
the opinion of the Organisation? — That is so. 

21914. I don’t ask you- to express any opinion, but 
Mr. Elliott put this in and wished to have it printed 
as part of- has evidence as representing the Organisa- 
tion. Y'ou see the point ? — Yes ; I see the point. 

21915. You tell me now it does not represent the 
views of the Organisation ?—rI won’t express an 
opinion regarding that pamphlet at all. If you ask 
me a question on the Irish National Teachers’ Organi- 
sation, I will express my views and hand in the. rules 
and minute books ; there is nothing private in them — 
but with regard to the Protestant teachers I don’t ex- 
press any opinion. I think they know that opinion. 

I have nothing to say to opinions. I am only talk- 
ihg of the evidence— — / , , 

The Chairman.— Was Mr. Elliott examined upon 
that pkmphlet? 

21916. The Bishop of Ross. — He put this pamph- 
let in, and here is the sentence to which I directed his 
attention: “The majority, bought off with a sham 
settlement, consented to abandon the minority.” I 
asked was that “sham settlement” the "Maynooth 
resolution,” and he said it was? — I don’t think it is 
quite fair to have reference to the managerial ques- 
tion at all going down in the notes of my evidence. 

He put this in his evidence? 

The Chairman. — Was he examined upon it? 


The Bishop of Ross. — He put it in, and asked to 
have it printed. 

21917. The Chairman. — I did my best to keep the 
managerial question out? — Seeing the managerial 
question was outside the scope of your terms of refer- 
ence, and as you did not print any circular to the 
managers, I think it would be just as well if 
evidence should not be asked of me on the managerial 
question. 

The Bishop of Ross. — And it would have been 
better if Mr. Elliott did not put in this matter. 

21918. Mr. Harrison. — Is it in?— I doubt it very 
much. 

Mr. Henry. — If he put it in at all it was only in- 
troduced to show what the Protestant teachers were 
doing. 

21918a. The Bishop of Ross.- — I am quite satisfied 
with Mr. Mansfield’s profession of the views of the 
Organisation? — I have stated my views, and that 
being the case and seeing the managerial question is 
excluded, while I don’t mind it going down in evi- 
dence, it leaves it open to other witnesses to deal more 
fully with the managerial question. Your reference 
excludes it. 

The Chairman. — I really will not have it. I have 
tided to keep the managerial question without the 
purview of the Committee because we all know it is 
an extremely delicate and troublesome question. 

Mr. Harrison. — That being so, would it not be well 
to have it expunged from the notes. 

21919. The Bisnor of Ross. — I wish to -have the 
statement down that in his capacity as representing 
the Teachers’ Organisation Mr. Elliott regards the 
Maynooth resolutions as a sham settlement. I am 
quite satisfied with Mr. Mansfield’s view when, as 
Secretary of the Organisation, he states that the 
National teachers are quite satisfied with the May- 
nooth resolutions ? — I put it this way : the Catholic 
teachers are satisfied with the Maynooth resolution— 
as Secretary to the Organisation I am not saying a 
word for or against the managerial question — I say 
the Catholic teachers of Ireland are satisfied with the 
safeguards in the Maynooth resolution, but seeing 
that this is excluded from your terms of reference ana 
seeing' it is excluded from the scope of the work of 
our Organisation, I don’t think it is quite fair to get 
down on the minutes of evidence my views upon that 
question. I would be ready to express them publicly 
in the Press. 

The Bishop of Ross. — Mr. Elliott came here as a 
representative of your Organisation and put this in 
evidence. 

The Chairman. — If it is in evidence I am to blame 
for it. 

Mr. Henly. — It ought to be expunged. 

The' Bishop of Ross. — If we expunge all reference 
to this pamphlet and also another pamphlet that Mr. 
Elliott referred to, called “ Secular Control of Secular 
Education,” I am satisfied. He brought this into the 
evidence in which he told us that he himself supplied 
the information on the managerial question, and he 
told us the Object he contemplated was to take away 
the management of schools from clergymen of all de- 
nominations. 

Mr. Harrison. — We are bound to ignore it. 

The Bishop of Ross. — If it is to be expunged I am 
satisfied. ' 

21920. Mr. KaVanagh. — You are in favour of doing 
away with the triennial increment and of having an- 
nual increment instead 1— Yes. 

21921. Has your association considered any Scheme 
for . annual increment.?— Not on -present inadequate ; 
grants; our idea is that the initial salary should be a 
fairly decent one, on which a teacher could live, and 
that there should be annual increment. 

21922. Are you aware it is a very difficult thing, 
even if we were to agree that annual increment should 
take tiie place of triennial, to arrange a scheme? — 
You mean within the limits of the present system. 
I should not dream of expressing an opinion upon an 
actuarial question of that kind. 

21923. Your Association would be satisfied with the 
best scheme that could be propounded for annual in- 
crements? — We would not be satisfied with the best 
scheme upon the present total expenditure. 
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21924. You must see our difficulty? — I understand 

21925. We cannot advise any further increase of 
salaries, therefore we must take the present amount 
and divide it up into annual increments ?— I under- 
stand that. 

21926. You have not made up any. scheme your- 
selves? — No scheme; it is not so easily done within 
the limits of the present expenditure. 

It will be done if the change has to be made. 
21927. The Bishop of Ross.— It the expenditure 
cannot be increased would you attach any importance 
to annual increments ?— Well, I think annual incre- 
ments would be fairer all round. 

21928. And you would prefer even with the present 
expenditure annual increments to triennial?— Yes. 
Of course, we would prefer, I need not say, to have 
the present expenditure increased. 

21929. But if we are to recommend annual incre- 
ments we must do it within the present expenditure? 
— We would, be glad you recommended annual incre- 
ments. 

21930. That is on the present expenditure ?— The 
annual would be better than the present triennial in- 
crements. Of course, you understand my point. I 
could not commit myself to express myself as satisfied 
with any scheme based on present Vote. 

21931. Mr. Kavanagh.— You are aware there might 
.be individual hardships in carrying out such a scheme, 
in fact there must be? — That is that the present 
teachers would suffer. We could not agree. 

The Bishop of Ross. — Some would gain and some 
would suffer. You would have a pound one way and 
a pound the other. One might get a pound more than 
under the old system and another a pound less. 

Mr. Henly. — T hat is in the course of a number of 
years. 

21932. The Bishop of Ross.— Take the present 
teachers. There are certain stages of service if you 
devised a new system by which say a teacher in the 
fifteenth year under the new scale may gain a couple 
of pounds, while a teacher in the eleventh year if 
transferred might lose? — That is, it would give rise to 
the same injustice that arose in 1900. 

21933. Mr. Kavanagh. — If your members wish to 
revert to an annual increment we must make up a 
scheme that may bring some injustice? — Seeing we 
wish to have better salaries all round it would not be 
quite fair to commit me to a scheme. We prefer 
annual increments. 

21934. And if you had to choose between annual 
and triennial increments with the same amount, 
which would you choose? — With the same total 
sum ? 

21935. Perhaps it is unfair to press you on a scheme 
which you have not in front of you? — I would prefer 
to deal with the matter in a general way. 

21936. Mr. Henly. — Take a teacher at the present 
time commencing at, say, £60, and assuming there is 
a triennial increment of £9 at the end of three years, 
would you prefer instead of that to have three incre- 
ments of £3, so that if you got a bad report at the 
end of the third year you would only lose £3 instead 
of £9 under the old system. If it were annual in- 
crement, and his reports were good a teacher would 
get £3 per year, so that if he had “good” for two 
years he would be £6 to the good. If in the next year 
it was “bad,” he would still have £6? — That is so. 

21987. And your answer is, that even with the pre- 
sent expenditure you would prefer annual increment 
to triennial increment? — That is my answer. 

21938. Mr. Kavanagh. — You prefer the principle of 
annual to triennial ?— Yes. 


21939. You suggest doing away with the merit 
marks. Would you not have any merit marks at all ?' 

I would have the general report of the school. 

21940. That would be in itself a certain amount of 
merit ?— Yes ; the inspector reports on the school gener- 
ally. 

21941. You would not suggest giving increment 
without any sort of merit?— If there was serious neglect 
or misconduct on the part of the teacher he should not 
get any increment. , , , . 

21942. But in the absence of gross neglect he should 
get increment?— Yes, as a matter of course. 

21943. You were complaining that the principal of 
a school had no real authority over the assistant 
teacher ? — I don’t press to have a principal have very 
much authority over the assistant, but I certainly 
consider it unfair that the principal of a school 
should suffer if the work of the assistant is unsatis- 
factory. 

21944. But you said yesterday that you could not: 
give orders or suggestions? — I could give suggestions, 
but not orders. 

21945. Supposing she refused, you could not en- 
force them?— No, except by making a complaint to 
the Board or the manager. 

21946. Don’t you think the principal ought to have 
some authority over the junior assistant, considering, 
his merit mark and increment depend upon the effi- 
ciency of the school as a whole? — I think his mark 
should depend upon his own work. I should not 
like to express an opinion in regard to the authority 
the principal should have, over the assistant, but 
seeing that the principal has no control over the ap- 
pointment, I think it is unfair that he should suffer 
when the work of the assistant is unsatisfactory. 

21947. Then you suggested the doing away alto- 
gether with the observation book ? — I suggest it might 
be done away with. At present it is no very great 
help. 

21948. The inspector goes away after putting his 
notes in the observation book, and you read them. 
Is not that some indication of what his report would 
be?— It should be, but in my own experience it is not. 
The notes in the observation book are sometimes trivial 
complaints, and I think these could be met if the 
inspector would discuss these matters with the teacher, 
and suggest to him the advisability of carrying out 
certain improvements. Very often teachers cannot 
know what the observations mean. The inspector sel- 
dom explains. 

21949. Would not the manager like to see the obser- 
vation book, supposing he was not present? — The in- 
spector is supposed to write to the manager in any case. 

21950. Mr. Henly. — I wish to ask you one other 
question, and I would ask you to attend closely to 
this. In London, under the County Council, the fol- 
lowing are the regulations for the awarding of incre- 
ment : — “ 74 (a). Annual increments of salary accord- 
ing to scale are allowed for each year of satisfactory 
service. The annual increment falls due on the first 
of the month following the anniversary of the 
teacher’s entry into service.” “75 (a). The phrase 
‘ a year of satisfactory service ’ means a period of 
twelve months during which the teacher has not been 
guilty of any grave misconduct. Every year counts 
for an increase in salary up to the maximum unless 
the Council decides otherwise.” I want to know from 
you as a responsible officer of the Organisation 
whether such regulations as those would satisfy your 
Organisation as to the basis of awarding of increments? 
— I think it would be quite satisfactory, and the 
Organization would be satisfied with such a scheme. 
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21951. The Chairman. — You are the representative of 
No. 1 district on the Central Committee of the Irish 
National Teachers’ Organisation? — Yes. 

21952. Of what school are you now principal? — 
Aughrim, Co. Wicklow. 

21953. Is that in district No. 1? — Yes. 

21954. How long have you been there? — Since 1895. 

21955. You were there before the introduction of 
the new system? — Yes. 

21956. What is your present grade under the new 
system?— I think I must call it a kind of between 
grade. I am first of first class, but the salary is not 
up to first of first grade. I have never been officially 
informed that I belong to any grade. 

21957. But you are first of first nevertheless? — Yes. 

21958. To what grade under the new system would 
your present salary belong? — It is above the second of 
first, and below the first of first grade. 

21959. Who are your inspectors? — Dr. Alexander and 
Mr. Lynam. Mr. Dickie was inspector until recently. 

21960. He was junior inspector? — Yes. 

21961. Who is the other junior inspector? — Mr. 
Lynam. 

21962. There are two in each circuit? — Two in each 
section. 

21963. Each circuit has two junior inspectors and a 
senior, inspector? — Yes, I believe so. 

21964. In circuit No. 1 you have two junior inspectors 
— Mr. Lynam and Mr. Dickie? — Yes, and I think Miss 
Burke. . 

21965. What exactly is her position? — I think she 
is a junior inspector. 

21966. The Bishcp of Ross. — Mr. Lynam succeeded 
to Mr. Dickie in your section? — Yes. 

21967. I think Mr. Lynam and Mr. Dickie are the 
juniors? — Yes, and Miss Burke. 

21968. There are two juniors and one of them is a 
woman? — Yes. 

21969. How long have they been in that circuit? — 
Mr. Lynam two years and Mr. Dickie since 1905. 

21970. How long is Dr. Alexander there? — He came 
in 1906. , 

21971. Have you any statement to make about your 
reports in the last thirteen years? — I have nothing 
particular. 

21972. What was your last report? — It was “good.” 

21978. Had you a higher report before that? — T had. 

21974. For a number of years? — I went up and down. 

I will give you the exact thing. At the beginning of 
the new 'system, 1901, the report was “good”; in 1902, 
from' Mr. Connolly, “good"; in 1903, Mu Honan, 
“good”; in 1904, Mr. Bateman,. “good"; in 1905,. Mr.. 
Bateman, “very good”;. in 1906, Mr. Strong, “good.” 
It was a' curious thing that in various schools Mr. 
Strong reduced the mark.. In the girls’ school next 
door, which Mr. Strong examined the same day, he 
reduced the mark to “fair” from “good.” Mr. Strong . 
was not in good health, but he was a very honest man. 

21975. You were reduced that year from “Very good” 
to “good,” and the girls’ school from “good” to “fair"? 
— Yes; it was the increment year, and the reduction of 
the report stops increment. 

21976.. It did not affect you? — No; I am beyond 
increment. The next year, 1907, Mr. Dickie first 
examined and gave me. “good”; in 1908 it was “good”;' 
in 1909 “good," and in 1910 I got “very good.” Then 
Dr. Alexander came, and in 1911 I was reduced again 
to “good.” The examination was held in October. 

'21977- You were reduced after that report? — Yes. 


Then in 1912 I was given “good” by Mr. Lynam, and 
in 1913 also “good” by Mr. Lynam. 

21978. Have you any personal complaint to make of 
the mode of inspection with regard to yourself? — No; 
not of Mr. Lynam, but I have of Mr. Dickie, and of 
his insulting manner before the children. I might be 
at the bottom of the school amongst the children, and 

Mr. Dickie would jump in and say — “ Mr. , come 

up here ; this class knows nothing ! ” 

21978a. Have you anything more to say about your 
own personal career? — I don’t care to say anything 

21979. The reason I ask is, that yesterday your case 
was mentioned along with that of Mr. Mansfield? — 
But I understood you to be asking about my own 
personal inspections. 

21980. No, but with regard to your personal career,, 
there was a ease, in which you were involved,. 
mentioned yesterday, of which I confess I hardly heard 
anything before? — I’ll bring that out if you wish. 

21981. It is a convenient time; it will not take too. 
long? — No. But before that there was a little incident 
in which I was called upon to explain in connection 
with Rule 127 (b). If it had been introduced into 
my school it would have lowered my salary very 
considerably. 

21982. It would have hit you by reducing your salary.?' 
— Oh, yes. Father Kelly., the manager, on the intro- 
duction of Rule 127 (b), wrote to the Board, and 
asked what would be the effect if the attendance fell 
below certain numbers, and he was informed if. it fell: 
below 85 my salary would be reduced to £116, and if it 
fell below 20 it would be reduced to £56. My salary 
was consolidated at £130. I have figures to show that 
the average of the school would be reduced below 30- 
by the removal of the boys under eight years of age. 
Now, I didn’t care to have my salary reduced to £56. 

I had to work very hard to get the qualification of 
“ First of First.” Well, I didn’t like that, and we 
held a meeting, and we got up an agitation in Wicklow 
about this Rule 127 (b). 

21983. What was the date of that agitation?— It 
was in 1905, as wefl. as I remember. I found that my 
average would be reduced to under 20. 

21984. What would be the.’peeuniary result of that? — 
The difference between £130 and £56. 

21985. You would be reduced to £56? — Yes, from' 
£180. 

21986. Did that reduction take place?— No. We got 
up an agitation and sent the following memorial to the 
school managers : — 1 ‘ That the enforcement of Rule- 
127 (b) would be an intolerable interference with the- 
rights of parents to choose a school for their children. 
It would have a most injurious effect on Primary 
education, as it is designed to place the great majority 
of rural schools under the control of female teachers, 
and to deprive the very few remaining boys’ schools 
of the service of any but teachers of the very lowest 
grade. It would also prevent young men of ability 
from joining the teaching profession, as they could 
never hope to rise above third grade, save in a few 
town or 1 city schools. All this would cause a serious- 
lowering of the standard of education in our schools, and 
at a time, too, when there are many openings for young 
men of education, under Poor Law ,'Techni'cal. and other 
Boards. The recent amendments to the Rule have' 
made it very little, if at all, less objectionable than 
in its original form.” 

21987. Was that sent to the Bqard?— It was, and it 
was signed by everybody who was anybody in the 
County Wicklow. 
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21988. That was in 1905?— Yes. 

21989. What was the reply that you got? — It was a 
demand to the managers that we should explain our- 
selves. We explained and said what we meant, and 
wo heard no more of Rule 127 (b), which has never 
been enforced in the County. 

21990. And so you did not suffer? — No. • 

21991. The explanation you yourself were called upon 
to make recently, and to which you refer in your prdeis, 
comes later? — Yes. 

21992. When did that explanation take place? — You 
could hardly call it an explanation. It arose .in this 
way. There was a school in Dublin from which two 

■teachers were dismissed 

21993. Were they women teachers? — Yes, and os far 
as I can see, they were dismissed illegally. 

21994. What, year?— This year. They were dismissed 
oh the 31st March. 

21995. I thought it went back farther than that? — 
No, they were dismissed on the 31st March, 1913. 

. 21996. What followed then? — They appealed to the 
•Organisation, and I, being their representative, took the 
matter up. 

*21997. Mr. Harrison. — Both were in Dolphin’s 
Bam? — Yes, they were sisters; on© was principal and 
the other' was assistant. My letter was written on the 
24th May, and perhaps I had better read it : — 

“ Sip., — The Committee of Inquiry into the 
Inspection System of the Board of National Education 
is holding its secret sittings, and the whole system 
is on its trial. Yet the dismissal of teachers, as a 
result of that impeached system, is carried out as 
•drastically as ever. 

“ The latest victims are the principal teacher and 
one of the assistants in the Dolphin’s Barn Girls’ 
School, Dublin. Both ladies taught in the school 
for thirty years with a very fair amount of success, 
till Dr. Alexander, the present senior inspector, took 
charge of the district. 

“In 1909 this inspector suggested several changes 
in the methods of teaching and in the system of 
organisation employed. The suggested changes, both 
in method and organisation, were carried out by the 
teachers. Immediately the efficiency of the school, 
-as judged by the inspectors, began to decline until, 
in 1912, a Miss Bourke, newly appointed to the 
inspectorate, described it as ‘bad.’ The teachers 
were dismissed on the 31st of March last, and 
their places are now filled up. On the 16th inst. 
the late principal got a communication from the 
Board to the effect that they would sanction her 
appointment as assistant in the Barn School. Had 
she known this a little earlier, she could have secured 
the vacant assistantship. But it is only when the 
place is filled that the information* is given to her. 

“ The treatment of the assistant is even more harsh 
and unjust. She was admonished on a ‘fair’ report 
in 1910, though one of the Commissioners informs 
us that no admonition should be given on a ‘ fn.iV 
report. Still, this admonition is made a count in 
her indictment in 1912. 

“The decline in the usefulness of the 'school, as 
judged by the system of inspection at present in the 
dock, followed the adoption of the methods and 
system of organisation suggested by Dr. Alexander. 
The teachers, having given of their best in the 
public service for thirty years, are not only dismissed 
from their positions, . but arc deprived of their right 
to the retiring gratuity to which a few more years’ 
service would entitle them. 

“ Tho Commissioners of National Education are, 
jointly and severally, responsible for this thing. How 
are they going to make restitution to those ladies 
for bungling them, not only out of the service, but 
of their right to the retiring gratuity, after thirty 
years faithful service?” 



21999. What followed?— On the 29th May my 
manager got notice from the office^ saying. that two 
•chief inspectors would hold an inquiry into the 
matter. 


22000. As to what was written in that letter? — Yes, 
that they would hold an inquiry into the matter in the’ 
Aughrim National Schools. 

22001. Was that investigation held? — Yes. It was 
to be held at 10 o’clock on tho morning of Saturday, 
June 7tli, in the Aughrim National School. Tho 
manager could not well be present on that day at, 10 
o’clock, as he had special business to do elsewhere, 
and I wrote back and asked them to have it at 12.30, 
iu order that the manager could come down. I also 
indicated my desire to have a shorthand-writer and 
solicitor present. In reply to that I received a letter 
to say that they were of opinion that tho purposes 
of the inquiry would be adequately fulfilled by a 
“Conference between yourself and the manager: and 
the two chief inspectors. Nevertheless, wo.leave.it to 
your own discretion as to whether a solicitor and 
shorthand-writer should be present.” 

The Bishop oe Ross. — In the first notice they mad© 
a distinction between investigation and conference? 

22002. The Chairman. — In tho first letter it 'was 
investigated by the two chief inspectors; the letter 
says: — “ Reverend Sir, — I am directed to inform you 
that he attention of the Commissioners of National 
Education having been called to a letter which appeared 
in the Irish Independent of the 24tli inst., signed 
C. MaeSweeny, Central Executive Committee, I.N.T.O., 
iu which grave reflections were made upon their 
administration, the chief inspectors have been requested 
to investigate the matter, and to furnish a full report to 
the Board.”— Mr. MacNeill had suggested that a 
conference would adequately fulfil the whole thing? — 
Yes. 

22003. But at the same time he would allow you. to 
have your own way? — Yes. 

22004. When was that held? — It was held at 12.30 
on the 7th June. 

22005. How long did it last? — From 12.30 to 3.30. 

22006. What was the procedure in that, investigation? 
— The two chief inspectors presided ; they sat at the 
top of tho school ; toe school manager sat on one side 
of them, and in front I sat with my solicitor. I read 
my letter. I have toe report of the whole thing, but 
it would take too long to read. I will give you the 
substance of it. Then they said that I had stated 
that Dr. Alexander had changed the administration 
and organisation of toe school, and I said “ yes.” I 
said that I had written a statement that the suggested 
change in the administration was responsible for toe 
decline in the school, and one of the inspectors said, 
“ You are attacking Dr. Alexander, and charging him 
with inefficiency, and stating that he is doing no good 
for the school.” I said I was attacking the system, 
not the man. He said, “ Very well, you don’t want 
to make a personal attack on Dr. Alexander," and I 
said “ No,” and he said, “ Will you write that to toe 
papers,” and I said “ Yes,” and that I would express 
regret if the words used were capable of that interpre- 
tation. 

22007. You wore to insert that regret in the news- 
papers? — No; I think it was the explanation that was 
to go in. I explained that I did not mean any personal 
attack upon Dr. Alexander. Next, I had referred to 
“ a ” Miss Bourke having described the school as bad, 
he said, “ Having done the decent thing about Dr. 
Alexander, you will write this to the paper about Miss 
Bourke; you know,” he said, “that ‘a’ before the name, 
is not right.” I said, “ I hereby agree to withdraw 
the indefinite article before Miss Bourke’s name” ; then 
he said they would not ask me to do that. Then he 
came to toe part about “ bungling them out of the 
Service.” It was clearly proved that the principal 
teacher-, if she knew she was eligible for au assistant- 
ship, would have got it, but she was not informed of ' 
that in any way. 

22008. Mr. Henly. — Have you the letter? — Yes; I 
have toe official document. She was dismissed on the 
31st March, but on the 16th May they mended their 
hand, and wrote to her telling her that she was 
eligible for an assistantship. No manager will care to 
take a teacher who has been dismissed, and I hold that 
this was ‘ ‘bungling her out of the Service. ’ ' At the 
inquiry Mr. MacNeill asked me, “Were you ever iu 
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that school, and do you know the teachers, and I 
said "‘ No.” Ho said, “ Do you know the manager 
personally?” and I said 11 No; I have never spoken to 
him,” and he said, “ Was it not a fearful thing for 
you to interfere in this school”? — of course, I am only 
quoting from memory — He spent about ten minutes, 

I thinki in that strain. Then the Parish Priest, my 
manager, who was sitting near me, stood up and said, 
" Mr. MaeNeill, the . manager of that school is an 
invalid. He is out of the country generally for five 
months every year. I know the school for 30 years, 
and I have acted practically as manager for 30 years ” — 
he had only recently been appointed to my district— I 
know these people to be good teachers. I used to bo 
in there every day.” ‘‘ Well; Father Hoey,” said the 
inspector, ‘‘ the fact that you were there every day 
would not enable you to give an unprejudiced opinion.” 
He presented a statement to me then, so that I should 
sign it. 

22009. The Chairman. — The deduction from that 
would bo that a manager would bo more unprejudiced 
the less ho sees of the school? — I’ll read this statement 
now, which came in at the very end of the investiga- 
tion. .One of the chief inspectors said, “ I have 
written this, and will you sign it, and I’ll send it in?” 
The statement was : — 

. “ Mr. C. MacSweeney’s Statement at Inquiry, 

7tii July. 

' ‘‘ The letter over my name in Irish Daily 
Independent is mine. I had not the approval of the 
'nia'naget of Dolphin’s Bam National School for 
writing the letter. I am prepared to justify the 
letter as a whole, but I say that I never intended 
to make a personal attack on Dr. Alexander. I 
freely express my regret that the words I used can 
' he construed as reflecting upon Dr. Alexander. I 
am . prepared to write a letter to the Independent 
to that effect. I say that I had no intention whatever 
of making a slight, upon Miss Bourke by referring to 
her as ‘a’ Miss Bourke newly, appointed inspector. 
By the phrase, ‘ bungling them out of the Service,’ 
I meant to convey that a mistake had been made ; 
that tho Commissioners . should have advised Miss 
Connolly, When intimating the withdrawal of salary 
as principal, that she was still eligible to act. as 
assistant. I did not mean to impute to the Commis- 
sioners the intention of depriving Miss Connolly of 
further employment. 

“ (Signed), C. MacSweeny.” 

22010, The .Chairman. — That is the statement they 
asked you .to sign ?-^-Yes. . ' 

02011.. Did that statement go to the Board? — Yes. 
22012: Mr. Harrison. — And was sent to the papers? 
— Not yet. The thing is going on yet. The letter that 
I wrote that was to go to the Independent embodied 
the ’points ‘about Dr. Alexander, and I sent it on. I 
don’t suppose you want to hear that letter, but the 
Commissioners wrote back and said it was entirely 
unsatisfactory. 

22013. The Chairman. — We must hoar that letter. 
That is the letter immediately after the investigation 
was field?— Yes, quite soon after the investigation, 
aboi<t a week after, I think. Here is the letter : — “ In 
my letter to the Independent, of the 24th May, I 
endeavoured to lay the Dolphin’s Barn case before the 
public generally, and before the Committee of Inquiry, 
in ‘ the mildest and most moderate language’ I could 
command.” And I should like to say there, that in 
sending it off 'I had some presentiment that there 
would fie trouble, and so I was extra cautious, and I 
read it, over for my wife, and she said it was ail right. 

2201,4. The Chairman.— That was a very wise pre- 
caution?— At any 'rate, she could not say afterwards 
“ I told you so.” “I pointed out that after a service 
of 34 years the teachers had been dismissed without a 
penny oi .retiring gratuity, though principal and 
assistant are entitled by service to very considerable 
sutqs (vide Schedule of the Code). They were dis- 
missed on’ March 31st, and on the 16th November the 


principal teacher got notice from the Board that she 
was eligible for an assistantship in the Barn School, 
but the vacant assistantship had been filled up six 
weeks before. On May 31st my manager was informed 
by the Board that, as in my letter, grave reflections 
were made upon their administration, the chief 
inspectors had been directed to investigate the matter 
and furnish a report to the Board. At the investigation 
one of the chief inspectors suggested that my reference 
in the letter to Dr. Alexander amounted to a charge- 
of inefficiency or dishonesty. I neither made nor 
intended to make any such charge, and should be sorry 
were my words capable of being so interpreted, and I 
added at the end that I could quote the letter of the 
24th May in full, and could add the last paragraph to 
this letter. 

22015. The Chairman. — You are now going to read a 
letter of theirs in return? — Yes. It is a letter dated the 
12th July, 1913 

“ Sir, — Referring to the letter from you, headed 
‘ Dolphin’s Barn Dismissals,’ published by you in 
the Irish Independent of the 24th May last, and to 
the inquiry held by the chief inspectors on 7th June 
last, I am directed by the Commissioners of National 
Education to inform you that they had before them,, 
at their meeting on the 8th inst., a draft letter of 
apology which you proposed to send to the newspaper 
in question (which you forwarded through one of the 
chief inspectors), and I am. to- acquaint you that the 
proposed letter and apology were considered quite 
unsatisfactory. The Commissioners directed me to 
send you enclosed copy of. a statement that you made 
• in the presence of the chief inspectors on the' 7th 
ultimo, and they require that your apology and letter 
to the newspaper shall be in ■ harmony with that 
statement.”- 

22016. The Chairman. — You have read that statement 
already? — Yes, the statement I sent in to the Commis- 
sioners, referring to the “bungling." 

22017. They required you to bring your letter into- 
harmony with that statement. What came of that? — I 
wrote back and said — “ I regret that the Commis- 
sioners have considered my draft letter unsatisfactory. 
I agreed to write to the Independent, saying that I was- 
prepared to justify my letter as a whole, but that I 
never intended to make a personal attack upon Dr. 
Alexander, and to express regret that the words I used 
could be so construed. I embodied all this in my draft’ 
letter. I should be very much obliged if you would 
let me know what point of the letter the Commissioners 
consider out of harmony' with the statement drawn up 
by the chief inspector,' and signed by me at the Inquiry 
of June 7th.” I said I did what I was asked to do, 
and that I should be glad if they would tell me what 
else I should do. Perhaps I had better read that letter 
from the Board to me 

“ Referring to previous: correspondence regarding 
the letter from you, headed ‘ Dolphin ’s Barn 
Dismissals,’ published in the Irish Independent of 
the 24th May last, and to the Inquiry held -by the 
chiefs of inspection on the 7th June last, I am 
directed by the Commissioners of National Education, 
to inform you that they : had this matter 'before them 
at their last meeting, and they ordered that your 
letter of apology must be in accordance with your 
statement at the Inquiry, and to the following effect. ’ ’ - 

And then followed copy, of the statement. To that I 
replied as follows : — - 

“ August 4th , 1918. 

“ Sir, — Part of the statement in your letter of' 
30th July, that I should make in my letter to the 
Independent, is not in accordance with what the 
, chief inspectors agreed at the Inquiry that I should' 
write. We agreed that I should write to the- 
Independent to say, that while I am' prepared to- 
justify my letter as a whole, I did not mean to make- 
a personal attack on Dr. Alexander, and to express- 
i;egret that my words should be so construed; but 
there was not one word about making any reference- 
in the letter either to Miss Bourke or to the Board. 
The chief inspectors can bear me out in this, and 
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■die verbatim report of tlie Inquiry shows that no 
such statement was to go to the Press, and then I 
quoted from the report : ‘ Mr. O’Connor — I will put 
down your statement that you had no intention of 
slighting Miss Bourke. Mr. MacSweeney — Yes, and 
•don't ask me to write that to the Press. Mr. 
O’Connor — Oh, no.’ ” 

22018. The Chairman. — You sent that to the Board? 
— Yes; and on the 22nd August the Commissioners 
■wrote again through Mr. -Lemass : — 

“lam directed by the Commissioners of National 
Education to inform you that they have under con- 
sideration your communication of the 4th August, 
and previous correspondence, regarding a letter from 
you, which was published in the ‘ Irish Independent 
■of tiie 24th May last, under the heading ‘ Dolphin's 
Barn Dismissal-,’ and they have ordered that you be 
informed that the statement in your letter of the 
4th inst., 1 that while prepared to jusify my letter 
as a whole, I did not mean to make any personal 
attack on Dr. Alexander, and to express regret that 
my words could be so construed;’ will, if forwarded 
to the Irish Independent, be accepted by them. The 
Commissioners also direct me to request you to 
forward a copy of the letter of apology before it is 
published.” 

22019. That is the letter that was to be forwarded 
-to the Independent ? — Yes, and was as follows : — 

“ To the Editor of the Daily Independent. 

“ Sir, — Kindly permit me to say that while 
prepared to justify as a whole my letter of the 24th 
May, I did not mean to make a personal attack upon 
Dr. Alexander, and should regret were my words 
capable of being so construed.” 

22020. Is that all? — That is all. I got a communica- 
tion last Saturday from the Commissioners, saying if 
I sent this in it would be accepted. 

22021. And that terminates the matter? — Yes, that 
terminates the matter. 

22022. Did Mr. Lemass send a form of letter that 
.you were to sign and send to the Independents — Did 
he provide the form for you to forward? — He sent that 
to me, and said “ your apology must be in accordance 
with your statement at the Inquiry, and to the following 
effect." 

The Bishop op Ross. — Did he merely quote word for 
word what you had written? 

The Chairman. — His- letter said — “ Referring to 
previous correspondence regarding the letter from you, 
headed ‘ Dolphin’s Barn Dismissals,” published in the 
Irish Independent of 24th May last, and to the Inquiry 
held by the chief inspectors on the 7th June last, I 
am directed by the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion to inform you that they had this matter before 
them at their last meeting, and they ordered that your 
letter of apology must be in accordance with your 
statement at the Inquiry, and to the following effect. " 

22023. The Bishop op Ross. — Read that statement? — 
“ The letter under my name in the Irish Independent 
is mine. I had not the approval of the manager of 
the Dolphin’s Bam National School for writing the 
letter. I am prepared to justify the letter as a whole, 
but I say that I never intended to make a personal 
attack on Dr. Alexander. I freely express my regret 
that the words I used can be construed as a reflection 
upon Dr. Alexander. I am prepared to write a letter 
to the Independent to that effect. I say that I had 
no intention whatever of making a slight upon Miss 
Bourke by referring to her as ‘ a ’ Miss Bourke newly- 
appointed inspector By the phrase, ‘ bungling them 
out of the Service,’ I meant to convey that a mistake 
had been made; that the Commissioners should have 
advised Miss Connolly, when intimating the withdrawal 
of salary as principal, that she was still eligible to act 
as assistant. I did not mean to impute to the Commis- 
sioners the intention of depriving Miss Connolly of 
further employment.” 

22024. You understood the Commissioners would be 
prepared to accept that letter as you now read it? — Oh, 
yes. . 


22025. That letter, if I remember rightly, is exactly 
the draft you sent to the Commissioners in the first 
instance, with a few adjectives left out? — With a con- 
siderable amount left out. 

22026. But in that letter, suggested by Mr. Lemass 
as acceptable to the Commissioners, every word was as 
in your original letter? — Yes. 

22027. They omitted some things they thought 
objectionable and did not want to have, published, they 
did not add anything, but they excised some words?— 
I could not say ; they said the letter was entirely unsatis- 
factory. 

22028. You read the letter, aud if I remember rightly, 
your first draft contained every word that is in the 
letter which Mr. Lemass said would be accop table? — 
What you mean, my Lord, is the statement I signed 
at the Inquiry. 

22029. Anything you wrote in the draft letter you 
intended to be published in the “ Independent,” and 
you submitted that draft letter to the Commissioners? — 
Yes. 

22030. They said that the draft was unsatisfactory. 
Now you read that draft for us? — Yes. 

22031. And if I got it rightly that draft contained 
every Word that was in the last letter you read for us, 
written by Mr. Lemass, and which he suggested would 
be satisfactory to the Commissioners; but some things 
were excised or struck out of your first draft? — I see a 
great difference between the two. 

22032. Did they add anything? — No, but they cut 
out a good deal. 

22033. Very well, we won’t differ about that? — I stuck 
to exactly what I agreed to do, that is, that I would 
refer only to Dr. Alexander and nothing else. They 
asked me to write a good deal more, to refer to Miss 
Bourke, and to the manager of the Dolphin’s Bam 
School, and to the Commissioners themselves. All 
these things were cut out. It was only the other 
thing agreed to with the inspectors that I sent to the 
Press. I stood out for that as well as I could. 

22034. Does Miss Bourke’s name appear in the draft 
letter sent down by Mr. Lemass, and does she appear 
in the revised draft letter to be sent to the paper? — 
She does. 

22035. And in the revised draft letter to be sent to 
the Press? — No. 

22036. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Is not this the point. 
You read a statement to be transmitted to the Com- 
missioners, in which you gave your attitude towards 
these several parties in writing, and, as I take it, you 
say that while you were willing to make such a state- 
ment or explanation to the Commissioners, you were 
not willing to send the whole of that explanation to the 
papers? — Exactly. 

22037. I am speaking now on a matter of public 
procedure and discipline, and I ask why, if you con- 
sidered it necessary to explain your attitude to the 
Commissioners in writing the letter, why should you 
not give the public the same explanation? — If that was 
needed, I am sure I would do so. But there was a 
a sort of give and take at the Inquiry. I was pre- 
pared to go a certain distance, and the two chiefs of 
inspection were 1 prepared to go a certain distance, and 
they agreed and said : “ If you write this about Dr. 
Alexander to the Press, we won’t ask more.” 

22038. You mean to say that the chiefs of inspection, 
holding the investigation, said you are to write this 
statement to the Commissioners, but it is not necessary 
that you should write the whole of that statement to 
he “ Independent ”? — Exactly. So I wrote down 

the inspectors’ words. 

22039. I want to have this quite clear; and they 
agreed that that would b© satisfactory? — Yes. 

22040. Do 'you say that you sent to the Commis- 
sioners a statement carrying out the agreement with 
the inspectors, but the Commissioners were not satis- 
fied, although what you proposed to write wa3 in ac- 
cordance with the understanding come to with the in- 
spectors? — I think what I wrote was in accordance 
with the understanding come to with the inspectors, 
but the Commissioners were not satisfied with it. _ 

22041. I may have been mistaken, but it certainly, 
struck me that what you proposed to writ© to the 
“ Independent ” was not in accordance, in any possible 
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way, with the understanding arrived at with the in- 
spectors. Will you read again what it was that your 
first draft contained that you sent up to the Commis- 
sioners to be written to the “Independent”? — You 
want me to read what I consented to send to the Com- 
missioners? 

22042. You sent the Commissioners a draft of what 
you proposed to insert in the “ Independent”? — That 
is the first letter? 

22048. Yes, I would like to know what you proposed 
to insert? — The first thing was that I would stand by 
every word. In my letter to the “ Independent of 
the 24tli May, I said I endeavoured to lay the Dol- 
phin's Barn case before the public generally, but es- 
pecially before the Committee of Inquiry, in die mildest 
and most moderate language I could command. I 
pointed out that after a service of 84 years the teachers 
had been dismissed without a penny of retiring 
gratuity, though both principal and assistant are en- 
titled by service to very considerable sums'. I said 
they were dismissed on 'March 81st, and on the 16th 
May, the principal teacher got notice from the Board 
that she was eligible for an assistantship in the Bam 
School, but the vacant assistantship had been filled up 
six weeks before ; and I said that on the 31st May my 
manager was informed by the Board that as in my 
letter grave reflections were made upon their adminis- 
tration, the chief inspectors had been directed to in- 
vestigate the matter, and furnish a report to the Board. 
At the Investigation one of the chief inspectors sug- 
gested that my reference in the letter to Dr. Alexander 
amounted to a charge of inefficiency or dishonesty. I 
neither made or intended to make any such charge. 

I should be sorry were my words capable of being so 
interpreted. 

22044. Sir Hiram Wilkison. — Do you consider that 
letter a fulfilment of your undertaking to the chief 
inspectors? — I do. 

22045. Then I regret very much that that attitude 
should be taken up by any man serving under any 
Board. Do 3’ou not consider that to repeat again the 
statement to which you were calling attention was a 
new grievance; that all you had got to do was to ex- 
press shortly in that letter that you were not reflecting 
on Dr. Alexander, and are you surprised at the Com- 
missioners’ objecting to your repeating the whole charge 
and then qualifying it? — I was rather surprised, and 
for this reason. An agreement was signed stating 
that I was prepared to justify my letter as a whole. 

22046. You wanted to write a letter to the ‘ 1 In- 
dependent ” saying that while prepared to justify your 
'letter as a whole, you were not reflecting on Dr. 
Alexander? — That is what it comes to in the end. 

22047. And the Commissioners I should say — and I 
want to tell you this, because I see there is on the 
part of a great many of the teachers a tendency to the 
use of language which is wholly inadmissible in re- 
ferring to a Board under which they are serving, and 
which would not be tolerated in any Department of 
the Public Service — were not satisfied. We are en- 
deavouring to meet any hardship you may suffer, and 
I think it only right to point out to the teachers that 
they are not acting in their own best interest in using 
language that would not be permitted in the Public 
Service in any other Department. I call attention to 
that in your interest, and in the interest of the whole 
•of the teachers. Men make mistakes, but they should 
■try and meet them manfully, and I hope the teachers 
will do the same, otherwise they would fail to appre- 
ciate their proper position in dealing with matters of 
■this kind?— Well, if I erred in one way, the Commis- 
sioners went as far another way, because they asked 
me to write a good many things that I did not under- 
take to write at all. ' 

22048. The Chairman.— I think the incident may end 
‘here? — I am sorry this thing cropped up at all, be- 
cause it is my own case. 

22049. Your case was brought up yesterday and I, 
for one, was imperfectly informed, and I thought it 
right to ask you these things, and to see how your 
base compared with the case of Mr. Mansfield. I 
will ask vou now to proceed with your general state- 
-ment?— Very well. In 1911 and 1912 some cases of 


dismissal and lowering of reports likely to lead to dis- 
missals were brought under my notice as the represen- 
tative of District 1 on the Central Executive Committee 
of the Irish National Teachers’ Organisation. Teachers 
as a rule are very reticent in regard to their troubles 
about lowered reports, threats of dismissal, or repri- 
mands, and very seldom lay their eases before the 
Organisation till too late, till notice of dismissal has 
been issued, or even till the dismissal has taken effect. 
The Central Executive Committee passed the following 
resolution in May, 1912: — “That, as the number of 
dismissals appears to be alarmingly on the increase, 
each member of the Central Executive Committee is 
hereby requested to collect information in all eases of 
actual or threatened dismissal in his own district and 
to report to the Central Executive Committee at next 
meeting, with a view to concerted action.” On the 
27th May, the same year, I published the following 
letter in the “ Irish School Weekly : — “ Dismissals and 
ouforced resignations for inefficiency are becoming 
alarmingly frequent, and it is to be noticed that these 
follow in the track of certain, happily only a few, in- 
spectors. Inefficient inspectors make inefficient schools. 
It is done in this way ; one of them comes into a school 
conducted by a mistress, hectors about and makes nasty 
disparaging remarks in the presence of the pupils. 
Word goes out that the inspector has found fault with 
the school. The parents get to hear of it.' The 
matter is talked about at home. The teacher loses 
the eoufidence of the children and the parents, 
and finally loses confidence in herself. The 
attendance becomes more and more irregular. Any 
excuse is good enough, and when the senior inspector 
comes round after a few years he finds teachers and 
pupils demoralized. The manager sees the bad re- 
ports, listens to the inspector's complaints,' and wonders 
how school teachers, so efficient a few years before, 
should have fallen so low. He consents, or gives only- 
feeble opposition to the dismissal. The teacher, too 
much ashamed to tell anybody, or telling all too late, 
goes away and suffers, as if he or she were to blame, 
in silence, just as a wounded animal will creep into 
any little hole to die unnoticed. Men do not lose the 
confidence of the pupils so readily through official 
blundering, and accordingly we find that mistresses cif 
from fifteen to thirty years’ service are the chief 
sufferers from this class of inefficiency, which has 
followed so surely in the wake of a few misfits of 
inspectors. Teachers affected,, or likely to be affected, 
should communicate at . once with their district re- 
presentatives. This demoralization of teachers and 
pupils of whole districts by official incapacity must be 
put a stop to, preferably by our own Department, the 
Board of National Education, or failing this, by Par- 
liamentary action.” The following resolution was 
passed at a meeting of the Co. Wicklow Teachers’ Or- 
ganization on June 15th, 1912, and a copy forwarded 
to the Commissioners: — “That as the alarming in- 
crease in dismissals and withdrawals of salary f or- 
al leged inefficiency has produced among the teachers 
of this district a feeling of insecurity amounting almost 
to consternation, we request the Commissioners of 
National Education to withdraw salary from no teacher 
without an investigation by some authority independent 
of the inspectors in charge of the district, and at which 
the opinion of the local authorities, manager and 
parents, will have due weight.” 

22049A. What were you contemplating at that. time? 
Some authority independent of the inspectors?— We 
were contemplating some other system of inspection 
than that then in force. 

22050. Mr. Harrison. — Independent of the inspec- 
tors in charge of the districts? — Yes, that is what was 
in our miuds. 

22050a. Would it not be better to name some defi- 
nite authority? — We started the hare to be hunted 
down after, when things were put in train. 

22051. The Chairman. — Do I understand you and 
your organization to mean that in the case of appeals 
you would leave many of those appeals to the chiefs of 
inspection, because you are constantly talking about 
appeals not being ready heard?— I scarcely think we 
would. 
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22051a. You see my point; to whom is the appeal 
to go? — Before 1900 we had an appeal. 

22052. To whom did you appeal? — To the Office, and 
a head inspector was sent down. He examined, and 
the result was generally satisfactory to the teacher. 
The teacher felt there was justice, and there was no 
complaint. We accepted that at the time. 

22052a. — Tho Bishop of Ross. — Were they sent down 
on the occasion of every appeal sent to the office, and 
of every complaint? — As far as I hnow — I did not take 
much interest in the organization then — they were. 

22053. Of course, you don’t know what number of 
complaints went in? — No; but what I do know is there 
was general satisfaction with the system. At present 
I could not say an appeal to the chief inspector would 
give satisfaction, because a lot of doubt has crept into 
the minds of the teachers recently. We are in fear 
and terror of our lives, and we have no confidence in 
our Department. 

22054. Except the. chief inspectors, to whom should 
the appeal go? — To the Office, certainly, nnd that is 
why we would be inclined to accept the old system. 

The Chairman. — But I thought you would not accept 
the decision of the office? 

Mr. Henly. — .What he means is his application would 
go to the office. 

22055. The Chairman. — Yes ; but it would not end 
with the office? — Just as I have explained, wo have 
lost confidence in the office. I am pretty sure wo 
would accept the chief inspectors; but wc think the 
manager of the school, who knows something about it, 
should have something to say also, provided the 
manager was not an interested party, that is, should 
not have brought on the inquiry, in which case we 
would accept a manager nominated by the Bishop. 

22056. You go this far. You would accept the chief 
inspector sitting along with the manager, and some 
others of the locality? — I would leave the locality out 
of it. Speaking for myself, I believe we would accept 
an appeal to the chiefs of inspection. 

22057. You never once mentioned the Board ns a 
final court of appeal? — And designedly so, and I’ll tell 
you why presently. 

22058. Will you tell us now? — I have a great many 
cases of dismissal here. All these, before sentence 
is finally passed; have the option of appealing to the 
Board, and they have done so, and in no single case 
■noth success. Further, we have what is called the 
Maynooth Resolution — — 

22059. You say these cases were taken to the Board, 
and were actually heard by the Board? — I cannot tell 
whether they were heard ; but the teachers sent in their 
appeals. 

22060. You cannot tell whether they were heard or 
not,?— I cannot. These appeals to the Board, have 
been, so far as I know, absolutely without effect. Now 
we have an appeal to the Bishops. I have been repre- 
sentative on a good many appeals against dismissals. 
I have • appealed to the Commissioners and begged 
them to do something. There were four appeals made 
to me against dismissals by. managers. One was in. 
the arch-diocese of Armagh, two in the diocese of Kil- 
dare and Leighlin, and another in Ferns. All the four 
cases were settled to the satisfaction of Teachers’ 
Organization and the clerical authorities. 

22061. The Bishop had the hearing of the ease? — 
Yes, that is tho difference between an appeal to tho 
Bishops, of which we know something, and an appeal 
to the Board, of which we know nothing. 

22002. That surprises me, because we have heard 
so much about an appeal to the Board. Now you 
seein to drop the Board altogether? — I have given my 
reason. 

22063. You think the proper court of appeal would 
be tlic chief inspector, .sitting with somebody, else?— 
Speaking fox* myself, I say with the manager of the 
school., provided he was not involved in the dispute, 
if- he is, then some other manager nominated bv tho 
Bishop;. flint is my own opinion. 

22064. You are' not speaking for the Organisation in 
this?— I think I am speaking the general view of those 
who have considered the matter. 


22065. Mr. Coffey.— Do you mean appeals against 
the mark of tho inspector when you say that the chief 
inspector and manager are both to investigate? — I mean- 
an appeal against any charge brought against the 
teacher. 

22066. Any charge?— Yes, affecting his school proper' 
or any charge against himself. 

22067. Tho Chairman. — There would be a great many 
appeals on tho question of inefficiency that would not 
involve dismissal? — No; but they would involve a 
serious penalty. 

22068. Mr. Harrison.— Appeals arc mainly because 
of reports of inefficiency?— Yes, maiuly; but generally 
they would bo in regard to cases involving serious 
penalty. 

22069. The Chairman.— I was not referring to the 
mark at all? — Nor did I take it so. 

22070. Mr. Coffey.— In any case of the inefficiency 
of the teacher to dischax-ge his duty to the. pupils, can 
you conceive that any other authority could be a court 
of appeal except the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation and their officers? — Oh, I suppose there could 
be. 

22071. How could the manager in many eases judge 
of the efficiency or ineffieioixey of the teacher; ho is 
outside the machinery of inspection? — If the manager 
carries out his work, ho is very often in the school, 
and has opportunities of judging. Any manager I ever 
had was such, and tho manager I have at present- 
scarcely ever misses a day. 

22072. That is a particular case; but taking the 
managers os a whole, do you think they would be 
ready, to offer an opinion as to tlxe efficiency of the 
school, or could do so as well as a State Department?— 
I don’t think they should be called upon to interfere 
iu small cases, such as lowering a report from ‘‘good’*' 
to “fail - ,” and that kind of thing, I don’t think they, 
should be called upon to do that. 

2207,3. If the teacher is inefficient, the manager has 
tho machinery to get rid of him. Why then should 
the manager come in as a court of appeal, sitting side 
by side with the inspector, as to the. efficiency or the 
inefficiency of tho teacher? — You mean as to lowering, 
of reports? 

22074. I mean on the question of efficiency? — How 
far would that enter? 

22075. Involving dismissal? — Then I think tho 
manager should have the opportunity. 

22076. Doesn’t the manager, so to say, cub himself 
free of any right to interfere by tho fact that ho re- 
tains a teacher in his service who is inefficient? — I am. 
not responsible for an anomaly of that sort. I grant 
that the manager might not bo competent to draw, a 
fine distinction between “excellent,” “good,” and so 
on; but at tho same time on grave matters regarding 
the efficiency or inefficiency of the school, I think the 
manager, who is on the gx - ound, is a’ very good judge. 

22077. I am not questioning that; but I don’t see 
how you can have official machinery nnd non-official 
machinery mixed up with the question of efficiency. 
The very fact that the manager lias power to get rid of 
the . teacher, but retains him there, would certaixily 
suggest that, sitting at tho inquiry with the chief in- 
spector, they woxild not make quito an impartial 
tribunal? — Well, of course, the teacher can be dis- 
missed by either, he is between two millstones. 

My view is that since there is a question of efficiency 
or inefficiency, it is a public department by official 
machinery, such as the chief inspectors, that should 
decide. That is all I wanted to ask, because I was 
not clear what you meant by havitig the manager 
coupled with the chief inspector. 

22078. The Chairman.— N ow, Mr. MaeSweeny, will 
you refer to the cases that you are going to bring be- 
fore us. I think you recognise yourself, from what 
you say to me, that we cannot investigate 
these things judicially at this table. You bring 
them -before us, I presume, as illustrations of some 
main contentions by you and your Association, not' 
that we should go judicially into an investigation of 
these things, 'so we will go over them rapidly with, 
that .view? — Veiy well, sir. I am entirely in y onr '' 
hands. . 
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22079. I want you to tell us the particular conclu- 
sions you wish to deduce from the enumeration of these 
cases?— I should like to read the teachers’ own state- 
ments in a few of those cases, probably a sample or 
two will do. . , ,, . . . 

22080. You refer m your precis to the provisions ox 
Rule 90 (4) and to some instances of dismissals in 
•Circuit 12. Where is Circuit 12?— Part of Dublin, 
Wexford and some of Kildare and the County Wide- 
low. The first case I mention is Red Cross, County 
Wicklow : — The teacher was Miss Cullen, and the 
manager Father Nolan, P.P., Ovoca Parish. The 
manager appealed against this dismissal without any 

L ^Can you tell us what the procedure was in these 
cases, because they seem to be very much alike?—— 

22081. Mr. Coffey. — In that case of Red Cross, the 
manager appealed ?— Yes. First the teacher is 

threatened that if she does not improve her salary 
will be withdrawn, then the inspector comes along 
and inspects the school. 

22082. Which inspector ?— -The senior inspector. 
He inspects the school, and in none of these cases of 
dismissal has there been examination. 

The Chairman. — You have no evidence of any de- 
tailed examination? . 

22083. Mr. Coffey. — That detailed examination is 
provided for, is it not, under the rules?— Yes, Rule 90. 

22084. What followed the report of the senior in- 
spector ?— He sends in a report, the teacher is informed 
that salary will be withdrawn on a certain date, but 
before it is withdrawn she has a right to make any 
explanation she wishes to the Commissioners. 

22085. The Chairman.— That is through the mana- 

g 22086. She can do it directly now? — Probably, but 
it is made through the manager as a rule, and then 
•the salary is withdrawn. 

22087. There is no appeal to any higher otlicer, put 
according to the rule there is ? — Rule 90 (4) says, ' In 
no case is a teacher dismissed for inefficiency on the 
reports of a single inspector ; before recognition is 
finally withdrawn, his work is tested by means of a 
thorough inspection of the school as a whole, and an 
•examination of all the standards, for whose instruc- 
tion the teacher is responsible.” 

22088. The inspection is conducted by one of the 
of one 
. That 

was not done in this case? — bio. 1 have proof that 
there was nothing but inspection, and I’ll read some 
of these documents which I have, which prove that 
there was only inspection. 

22089. It is provided that this inspection is con- 
ducted by one of the senior or chief inspectors in the 
presence of one of the Commissioners if they think it 
• desirable. Your statement is not entirely satisfac- 
tory. You have given it in a negative way, but have 
you any proof ? — I have. 

22090. The Bishop of Ross.— Did you ask the 
teachers, and did they positively state that there was 
no examination? — Every teacher positively stated 
that there was no examination, but beside that, 1 
have reports of every case. 

22091. The Chairman.— We want absolute proof of 
that statement. Can you quote any document refer- 
ring to the Red Cross case? — I have no document ex- 
cept the bare statement, because that teacher, Miss 
Cullen, was dismissed some time ago, but I can take 
the next one, the Barranisky school. 

22092. The manager there was Father Nolan, and 
the teacher was Miss Mary Kehoe. She was trained 
in 1905, and, according to your statement, dicl what 
every inspector directed as to method, and headlines, 
what is the meaning of that? — It is this: The in- 
spector, Mr. Dickie, who was over her, adopted a 
certain style of headlines, which was the upright 
style, she didn’t like to adopt this ih the whole school, 
she did it in the junior classes, but left the old style 
stand in the senior. The next time the inspector s 
report was adverse, owing to the fact that there were 
two styles of penmanship in the school. 

22093. You say that that is a case of inspector- 
-made inefficiency ?— Yes. . 


senior or head inspectors, and in the presence 
-of the Commissioners if they think it desirable 


22094. Have you got a report, or any document to 
show how that school was treated on inspection?— 
The senior inspector has now furnished a report cf 
the special inspection of the school, held on the 28th 
June, 1912, the following are the essential passages: — 

“ This school is not conducted with either method or 
earnestness of purpose. The teacher does her work in 
a half-hearted way, and makes no proper preparation 
for her duties. She does not even attempt to carry 
out, in detail, the arrangements, on her own time-table. 
The infants were kept sitting from 10 a.m. to 12.35 
p.m., and during the whole of that time did not re- 
ceive a single lesson from the teacher in any subject. 
From 10 to 10.30 they were, supposed to be writing, but 
they simply scribbled oil slates without any guide 
lines. They were kept at the same occupation from 
10.30 to 11 — that is, they scribbled for an hour — 
though the work set down for them on tiie time-table 
was "tables” (10.30 to 11). From 11 to 11.30 they 
were supposed to be writing, but they were put to 
(so-called) stick-laying instead. A wholly unsuitable 
1 plan ’ was drawn on the blackboard, and they then 
left to their own devices. Subsequently the teacher 
discovered the unsuitability of this ‘ plan ’ and sub- 
stituted another. The infants were kept at this work 
during the next half hour ; that is, they were occupied 
for an hour at stick-laying (i.e., idling), during which 
time they received no guidance whatever from the 
teacher. From 12 to 12.30 they should have been en- 
gaged at writing, according to the time-table, but 
they were supplied with small coloured bricks with 
which they amused themselves during the half hour. 
The children received no teaching or guidance of any 
kind. Miss Kehoe gave an object lesson on ‘ bee 
hives ’ to the senior pupils. It was merely an aimless 
talk about them, based on a lesson in a Nature 
Reader, no teaching notes drawn up by herself were 
used. I asked her if she had any ; after a search she 
produced a somewhat ancient document (written by 
herself), but she made no use of it. I tested the 
pupils in fourth and higher standards in arithmetic 
and found them very backward; no attempt, ap- 
parently, had been made by the teacher to train them 
to reason. They were quite unable to solve any ques- 
tion that made a demand on their thinking powers.” 
22095. The Chairman.— What was the age of those 
children ■who had to reason and exercise their think- 
ing powers? — Three and four, and in the higher 
standards from nine to twelve. “ The instruction in 
grammar is characterised by a want of intelligence ; 
it consists merely of a string of technicalities which 
are very imperfectly understood by the pupils. Home 
lessons are badly prepared, and the teacher does not 
take any decided steps to effect an improvement. No 
record of the lessons set or the answering, in them is 
kept. The pupils answer in an indistinct, mumbling 
tone, and the teadier makes no effort to train them to 
speak with clearness and firmness. According to the 
particulars given in the weekly syllabus of proposed 
work the whole of this week was to be devoted to the 
annual examination for promotion; the only written 
work (which is attached to this report) consisted of a 
few sheets of arithmetical exercises, although my in- 
spection was held on Friday, the last day of the 
examination. It is clear that no real attempt was 
made to test the fitness of the pupils for promotion 
and that this most important duty had received very 
perfunctory attention. The written exercises of the 
pupils (done during the year) are, moreover, not at 
all corrected with sufficient thoroughness. The pupils 
of this school are receiving a very imperfect educa- 
tion, and I see no prospect of an improvement while 
the present teacher remains in charge of it.” 

22096. Mr. Harrison. — Was that the final report 
which led to her dismissal ? — It was. 

The Chairman. — That is the one ordered under 
Rule 90, section 4. 

22097. Mr. Harrison.— The first part of that report 
is concerned almost entirely with the junior class, the 
• infants?— Evidently. 

22098. Is it usual in Ireland to examine the in- 
fants at all?— It is generally done. The inspector 
hears them read and gets them to answer little simple 
questions, and sets them little writing exercises, and 
looks through the work. 
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22099. It appears that he inspected the school, and 
at any rate did not examine the junior children ? — 
Evidently. 

22100. At the same time, that report is a very 
heavy indictment of the teacher m charge of these 
little children? — Yes. 

22101. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — How many teachers 
are there in that school ? — One, I think. 

22102. Mr. Kavanagh. — How many children in the 
school? — Thirty children of all ages from three to 
twelve or thirteen. 

22103. Mr. Henly. — And of all classes? — Yes. 

22104. Mr. Harrison. — Is there any evidence that 
any of the older children were subjected to any sort 
of examination such as contemplated in Rule 90? — 
There is not the slightest evidence, except that he says 
“ I tested the pupils in fourth and higher standards 
in arithmetic, and found them very backward. No 
attempt apparently has been made by the teacher to 
train them to reason.” 

22105. That applies to arithmetic? — Yes. 

22106. Is there any evidence that they were 
examined in reading? — No. 

22107. Is there any evidence that any tests were set 
in reading, writing or composition? — None whatever. 

22108. Is there any evidence that there- was any 
oral examination in such subjects as geography or 
history? — Not a word about history or geography. 

22109. Geography would be certain to be on the 
programme ? — Yes. 

22110. And history? — Yes. 

22111. There is some little reference to grammar ? — 
Yes. 

22112. So that, as far as the report goes, it is only 
in arithmetic and grammar that article 90 can be 
said to have been complied with? — yes, 

22113. So far as there is evidence in the report ? — 
Yes. 

22114. Mr. Henly. — The evidence of the report 
would prove he was testing rather what the teacher’s 
work was ? — Having read the entire of the inspector’s 
side of the question, may I give teacher’s side? I 
have it in writing. 

22115. Mr. Coffey. — Did the manager make an 
appeal in that case ?— Yes, I’ll come to that. 

22110. The Chairman. — Read what the teacher 
says ? — “ Roll No. 2241 — circuit A. — I took up duty in 
above school in 1904, and was deprived of my Train- 
ing Diploma in 1909 because of low marking. Dur- 
ing those years and since I have been a victim of 
harsh and unjust inspectors. From the first day Mr, 
Dickie entered my school he seemed to make up his 
mind that I should be ground down. When he 
arrived, hot and irritable after pushing a bicycle up 
a steep hill, almost his first remark was, * I don’t 
know why they stick a school up on a mountain like 
this.’ His ill humour recoiled on my unfortunate 
head. I have always found him tyrannical and un- 
reasonable, giving an order at one visit, and at the 
next assuring me he never meant any such thing. 
My senior pupils especially have been repeatedly 
praised by various priests who visited the school. 
They have often declared that they never met better 
taught children. Five who went to secondary schools 
received the highest credit. On one occasion a "irl 
answered Mr. Dickie so well that he turned to me 
and asked in a sneering tone before the class, ‘Is she a 
new pupil?’ (It so happened that the child never 
had any other teacher.) Another girl, equally good 
so irritated Dr. Alexander by her intelligence that he , 
took an opportunity, behind my back, of saying to 
her, A girl like you should be out earning, not wast- 
ing her time coming to school.’ The child was not 
quite 15, and when inspector had gone she cried bit- 
terly, telling me what he said, for she had expected 
some appreciation and encouragement. Her father 
was so indignant that he would have reported Dr. 
Alexander but for me. She is Alice Darcy, Ballina- 
kill, Arklow. I wish to draw special attention to 
examination of January, 1912. Mr. Dickie notified 
manager that he would examine my school on the 11th 
Instead, without any notice, he came and examined 
on 10th. I was myself rather surprised to see pupils 


doing so well just after vacation. Even inspector 
grudgingly admitted there was improvement and he 
might raise mark, and noted general improvement in 
observation book. In examining third standard arith- 
metic he ordered me to give them slates. I told the 
pupils to produce jotters. He insisted on slates. 
When sums were worked he pronounced them wrong'. 

I had been looking over pupils shoulders, and insisted 
they were right. I asked him to look again. He did 
so, and reluctantly admitted he was mistaken, ordered 
pupils to clean slates; then wrote down arithmetic 
very deficient. Three months after this report ar- 
rived marked “middling.” Although it admitted 
general improvement and advance in most subjects, it 
was accompanied a reprimand and threat that if an 
improvement was not noticed by head inspector, who- 
would visit in three months, salary would be with- 
drawn. The latter gentleman came in June, and 
from the first I saw his mind was made up to ruin 
me. He never said ‘good morning,’ and even the 
children said he was ‘ very cross.’ As I saw his in- 
tention in his face I felt positively incapable of action. 
No matter what I did I saw disapproval. Father- 
Purfield, who was present part of time, can corrobo- 
rate my statement. Three months later his report 
came, and an opportunity offered by Board to manager 
and me to explain my inefficiency. We returned an 
explanation, and have heard nothing since.” 

22117. Mr. Coffey — -I s she a young woman? 

About twenty-seven. 

22118. Mr. Harrison. — You read the first part so- 
quickly that I did not catch what her qualifications 
were. W as she trained before she came to that 

school? — It was her first school, but I believe she had 
a good record. 

22119. What was it ? — I could not tell. 

22120. That is her own version? — Yes. 

22121. She does not give chapter and verse. This 
was her first school ? — Yes, she took up duty in 1904. 

22122. And when was she finally condemned ? — In 
1912. 

22123. Had she ever had a decent report? — Hei- 
first report was “ fair.” 

22124. What did she do after that ? — She got “ fair ’ 
again; it was reduced to “middling” in 1909, in' 
1910 she got “fair,” in 1912, “middling,” and then 
she was dismissed. 

22125. Of course, “middling” is a bad mark?— 
Yes. 

22126. And “ fair ” is a very poor mark? — Well, no. 

The Chairman. — We were told it was looked upon- 
as “ indifferent.” 

22127. The Bishop of Ross.— She did not get her- 
diploma till 1909? — She didn’t get hex* diploma at all. 
Perhaps now you would hear outside evidence in con- 
nection with this case. 

22128. Mr. Harrison.— Take a sample, and a ' 
sample only? — -Yes, I’ll give the manager’s views, 
The manager lives at the other side of the parish, 
this school is on the borders of Arklow, and a curate- 
looks after it, and I have a letter from the curate. 

The Chairman. — I have grave doubts whether this 
kind of evidence is permissible. I don't think it would 
justify any conclusion, otherwise you might appeal to- 
the parish and get a vote. 

22129. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I think if we took 
a sample? — This is -the evidence of the virtual mana- 
ger of the school. 

22130. Mr. Coffey.— H ave you got a copy of the- 
appeal the manager made to the Board? — No, the 
only thing I want to show is cause why sentence-, 
should not be passed. 

Chairman. — This is what the curate 
says? — Yes, he was the virtual manager, and be 
says :— “Dr. Alexander paid a visit to Barranisky 
National School on the 28th June, where lie informed - 
me that the teaching was deficient. L do not know 
what report he may have given to the Board, but I 
think I am justified in calling the Board’s attention 
* i some ^ ew matters which require consideration. Dr. 
Alexander complained to me then anti there that the' 
teaching was inefficient, and he drew his conclusion 
after a few hours’ inspection. I do not think it is- 
fair to Miss Kehoe (or any other teacher) that she 
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should be branded as incompetent without taking into 
account circumstances which are as essential, and 
the omission of which would seriously injure a 
teacher’s reputation. Now, on the day of Dr. Alex- 
ander’s visit the following facts should be borne in 
mind and should be embodied in the inspector’s re- 
p 0r t : Miss Kehoe is of a slightly nervous disposi- 

tion, and knowing the seriousness of the trial she was 
undergoing, she was, as is natural to expect, some- 
what confused and excited at the time. I stated this 
fact to the inspector, but he mistrusted my statement, 
in fact, contradicted me. I did not press the matter 
further, but I asked the Board to decide — who is the 
better judge? One who meets the teacher frequently 
during each week, or one whose visits are few and 
far between? Some of Miss Kehoe’ s best pupils 
were absent — and a cogent reason was given. In 
Barranisky school the average is 27 or 28. There are 
eight standards and one teacher. The inspector com- 
plained that some of the infants were idle for a time. 

Is Miss Kehoe ubiquitous? Besides infant children 
will idle in spite of any teacher. Miss Kehoe put a 
drawing on the board, and realising it was difficult, 
she immediately replaced it by one simpler in con- 
struction. The inspector made a note of this, and 
why I fail to sec. If the teacher insisted on the 
children drawing the first figure then there might be 
some reason for the note. The parents of the children 
are satisfied, and, I may add, if their children were 
neglected I would soon be informed. One child had 
not her book with her, and whether the inspector 
accepted Miss Kehoe’s explanation or not I cannot 
say, but I am told he spoke to the child afterwards rc 
the matter, which would leave one to infer that he 
doubted the explanation. Contrary to the inspector - ’ s 
report of inefficiency, I wish to draw the Board’s 
attention to the ‘ excellent ’ report in the religious 
examination of that school. Now, I think, if the 
foregoing facts were mingled through the inspector’s 
notes the report would be of a very mild type in- 
deed. Teachers have much to contend with, and there 
seems to be a lack of sympathy with them in their 
arduous task. Miss Kehoe does not deserve an un- 
favourable report. She is most attentive, and I can- 
not conclude without protesting against reports made 
to the Board while at the same time circumstances of 
the utmost importance ax - e being excluded.” And 
then he continues : — “ To the above I would like to 
add one or two points. ‘In my opinion, Miss Kehoe 
— like the man with the ass — in trying to please all 
pleased none. Each inspector has a method of his 
own, and I believe no two inspectors agree in this 
respect. Is it a fact that one inspector fears to in- 
terfere with the other’s remarks entered ? Miss Kehoe 
should give you full particulars about the inspector's 
remarks to a child named Alice D’Arcy. She men- 
tioned this to me, but I think it is Miss Kehoe’s place 
to give prominence to what passed.” 

22132. The Chairman. — I must ask how can we go 
into all this, and how can we admit these remarks of 
little children? — I am in your hands. 

22133. Mr. Coffey.-- -Was Mr. Dickie the inspec- 
tor? — He was the junior inspector. 

The Chairman. — What I suggest is, that, with the 
consent of the Committee, you might bring out the 
point in each of these cases, as t^ the procedure of 
the Board, but an investigation of each is quite im- 
possible. 

22134. Mr. Coffey. — Had she any other inspector? 
— Yes; Dr. Bateman. 

22135. What was his mark?— “Fair” was the 
highest. She came out at a time when each of the 
inspectors began his own methods as to teaching, as I 
will show you, and this poor girl tried to do what 
one inspector told her, and was reprimanded by an- 
other. 

22136. The Chairman. — May I draw your attention 
to the case of “ Miss Nora Mullins, Glenealy National 
School? Her report was lowered from ‘fair’ to 
‘middling’ after a visit by Dr. Starkie ” — what does 
that mean? — What it says, that after Dr. Starkie 
visited the. report was lowered. I’ll run very quickly 
through the circumstances in her case. She was 
trained in Baggot Stre"* 1 - and got First of Second, 


and got her diploma. She was threatened with dis- 
missal, and now is actually dismissed. Her reports 
were as follows: — In 1904, “bad,” Mr. Dickie, that 
was on the occasion of her first appointment ; in 1905, 
“good,” Mr. Dickie; in 1906, “fair,” Mr. Strong ; 
in 1907, “fair,” Mr. Cussen; in 1908, “fair,” Mr. 

, Cussen ; in 1909, “ middling,” Dr. Alexander ; in 1910, 
“middling,” Mr. Lynam; in 1911, “middling,” Mr. 
Lynam. 

22137. The Chairman. — Is that the last?— Yes, the 
report was lowered from “ fair ” to “ middling.” 

22138. Dr. Starkie visited in 1908? — Yes, and at 
the next examination the report was lowered from 
“fair” to “middling.” 

22139. That seems to suggest a certain conclusion. 
Have you any ground for that conclusion? — None 
whatever, except that I have two other cases where 
the report was similarly lowered. 

22140. It may be a mere coincidence? — Yes. 

Mr. Coffey. — In this case there never was a good 
report except one. 

22141. The Bishop of Ross. — And that was given 
by Mr. Dickie? — Yes. 

22142. The Chairman. — We have to consider the 
character of the evidence. Now as to the suggestion 
that Dr. Starkie by his presence contributed to the 
lowering of the mark from “fair” to “middling,” I 
ask is there any evidence whatever to support that ? 
— None whatever; but the lowering followed his visit. 

22143. Do you think it fair to produce it then? — 

I don’t think it unfair. We have two other cases. 

22144. A long series of coincidences might suggest 
that Dr. Starkie’s visits did lower the reports, but 
surely not a single case? — I have two other cases, one 
is from Rossi are, and the teacher, Miss Harrison; 
and the other is the Ballagh schools, and the teacher 
Mi's. Manning. 

22145. Will you read Miss Harrison’s case?— It 
was merely a lowei'ing of repox-t, and not dismissal. 

22146. But you said it is a case where the lowering 
of the report followed a visit by Dr. Starkie. Have 
you the record of that teacher’s reports for some 
years ? — Yes. 

That will tell us something. 

22147. Mr. Coffey. — Let us have the reports?— In 
1903 she was at Dungarvan National School, and her 
reports were “good,” “excellent,” “very good,” and 
“very good.” 

22148. The Chairman.— That brings her down to 
1906 ?— Yes. 

22149. What were her reports then?— In Rosslare 
her first report was “ good ” in 1907 ; in 1908, “ fair ’ ; 
in 1909. “ fair” ; in 1910 there was no inspection, in 
the next year she got “fail',” and in 1912 “good.” 
22150. The Chairman.— In which of '.he years did 
Dr. Starkie’s visit occur? — In 1908. 

22151. And was the report lowered in that year? — 
Yes, it fell from “good” to “fair.” 

22152. And that was the year of Dr. Starkie’s vxsxt, 
and you mean the same inference to be drawn? — She 
says that owing to this report she has lost £24, and 
she has made a long statement. 

22153. Can you give us the particulars of that 
statement. In what month did Dr. Starkie visit the 
school? — Dr. Starkie visited the school in June, 1908. 
The statement is rather a long one. She also charges 
rudeness against Mi-. Dickie. 

22154. When did the inspector visit for the general 
report? — The annual inspection was on the 28th Sep- 
tember, just three months after. 

22155. The Bishop of Ross. — Not in the same 
school-year? — The very same year for the report. 

22156. I thought the school-year began in July?— 
Yes, but you are examined any time during the year. 

22157. During what year? The calendar or the 
school-year? — For the year. You can be examined 
any time. .. 

22158. The statement is that Dr. Starkie visited 
the same year as the report was lowered. Dr. Starkie 
visited during one school-year, and the inspector for 
another school-year ?— The previous report was fox- 
1907. 

22159. The Chairman. — I think we may pass on to 
the other cases?— The Ballaghkeene National School 
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22160. Yes, the teacher is Mrs. Manning. Can you 
give us her reports? — I think that previous to 1909 
she was an assistant; her reports were “very good.” 
In 1909 it was “ good.” Dr. Starkie visited before 
this report, with Mrs. Starkie, and the report was 
lowered next examination, to “ fair.” 

22161. Then Dr. Alexander visited in July, 1912? 
— That was an incidental visit. 

22162. Is there no mark following “fair” in 1910? 
— No, there was no action taken upon that. It is a 
peculiar case, and I would be very glad you would 
hear it. When Dr. Alexander visited cn July 23rd, 
there were only ten pupils in Mrs. Manning’s class, 
and all were wet and cold, as the day was very wet 
and wild. Dr. Alexander came to the door of the 
room where she taught, and only for five minutes at a 
time, yet as the result of these peeps at her work, he 
reported to the Board: — “The assistant, Mrs. Man- 
ning, is almost wholly useless.” As a result of Dr. 
Alexander’s report, she was threatened with dismissal, 
the Board sent word that Dr. Alexander would 
■examine in December to see whether her services could 
be retained; he came in December, and examined the 
school from 10 till 5, and he said the school was very 
much improved, and he remarked to Mrs. Manning, 
“ You have shown me to-day that you know how to 
teach, and can teach, and have taught,” thus this 
teacher, from being almost useless, became highly 
efficient, but this Commission of Inquiry had been 
granted in the meantime. Before this Commission, 
teachers were dismissed from schools without a final 
examination, now things are changed. 

22163. The Bishop of Ross. — What about the 
Dolphin’s Bam case? — The final examination was be- 
fore that time, just as it was in other cases I have 
mentioned. There were several other cases of teachers 
threatened with dismissal, there was the case of Mrs. 
Byrne, and Mrs. Carroll, and a good many others. 
They were threatened that there was to be an exami- 
nation, and when it was held there was a decided 
improvement, as in the case of Mrs. Manning, and 
if you take this as a type of teacher whose school has 
improved, probably you can dispose of this. She 
has had 30 years’ service. Her reports up to 1909 
were “very good”; in 1909, “good”; 1910, “fair”; 
1911. “ fair ” ; 1912, “fair.” She says herself, “I 
always, as far as I am aware, gave satisfaction in 
my capacity as a teacher. When Dr. Alexander 
visited the school on July 23rd it was an extremely 
wet day ; only 10 children present, all of them wet 
and cold. Dr. Alexander only looked into the class- 
room for a very short time on this wet day. with 
shivering infants, yet I am to be dismissed in Decem- 
ber if I do not please the same inspector. I appealed 
to the Board, and was told that before being dismissed 
the school would be examined again. Mr. Dickie 
visited the school on October the 10th last and advised 
me to retire from the service, that I was fairly well 
■off, and that there was no use sticking on. Whereas 
if I retired from the service my pension would not be 
enough to support me. On the 16th December Dr. 
Alexander held a special examination and expressed 
himself pleased with the improvement in my school, 
and I hope to be able to continue my profession of 
teaching without any further unpleasant experience.” 

22164. The ^Chairman. — This was the examination 
which ended in her being reinstated? — Which ended 
in the notice being withdrawn. 

22165. Mr. Harrison. — Just one small point. The 
Dolphin’s Bam case was decided after this Committee 
was appointed? — I don’t think so. 

22166. The Bishop of Ross. — The dismissal was in 
June of this year, was it not?— There is a little dif- 
ference here, because the examination on which the 
dismissal took place was held the year before. The 
dismissal took place on the 31st March this year, and 
the examination on which that dismissal took place a 
year before. If you will let me. I will read a list of 
dismissals or threatened dismissals: — Miss Cullen, 
Red Cross, Co. Wicklow; Miss Kehoe, Barrisky, Co. 
Wicklow; Mrs. Earl, Carrycole, Co. Wicklow; Miss 
Mullins, Glenealy, Co. Wicklow; Mr. Hunt, 
Trooperstown, Co. Wicklow; Mr. O’Mahony, Oilgate, 
Co. Wexford; Mr. Hides, Riverchapel, Co. Wexford; 
Mr. Collins, Clonrocbe, Co. Wexford; Mr. Lambert, 
•Clonroche, Co. Wexford ; Mr. Wolfe, Ferns, Co. Wex- 


ford; Mr. Murphy, Crawford, Co. Wexford; Mr. 
Walsh, Glinn, Co. Wexford ; Mr. Moriarty, Wicklow. 
Mr. Moriarty was professor in the Diocesan College, 
Ennis. Mrs. Manning’s notice is withdrawn, as I 

22167. What is the period between which those dis- 
missals took place?— Miss Cullen’s was in 1911. 

22168. Mr. Henly.— What was the earliest ?— 1905. 

22169. The Chairman. — What was the date of the 
last ?— June this year. 

22170. The Bishop of Ross.— That is from 1905 to 
1913?— Yes.. 

22171. How many of these occurred ?— Twelve. Mr. 
Moriarty’s case occurred earlier. 

22172. Is that a complete list? — It is as many as I 
could get. 

The Chairman. — That is 12 cases in 8 years. 

22173. Mr. Harrison. — When did Dr. Alexander- 
come to your district? — In 1906. 

22174. Some of these were in 1905? — Yes, Mr. 
Moriarty’s. Dr. Alexander’s first visit to me was in 
July, 1907. He was about considerably before that. 
I don’t know the exact date of his appointment. 

The earliest dismissal he could bring about would 
be in 1909 ? 

22175. Mr. Henly. — You can say earlier; he was 
seven years in the district? — Somewhere about that— 
I cannot tell the exact date. 

22176. The Chairman. — Now, you want to state 
another case? — Yes, if you will allow me, I’ll take 
the case of Mrs. Earl, of Carrycole National School, 
Arklow. Three teachers have been dismissed out of that 
parish — 1911. First, I'll give the case in short. She 
was trained in Kildare Street, and classed as First of 
Second; she was dismissed by the Board on June 30, 
1912, because of alleged inefficiency. 

22177. The Chairman. — She was appointed to a 
principalship in Clai-e, but sanction was refused by 
the Board? — Yes. She has sent in a long statement, 
and I will read pai-t of it : — “ I have appealed against 
the Board’s decision to dismiss me, but got no redress. 
I have had varied experience of teaching, even in 
South Africa, where I went for the sake of my late 
husband’s health. I always gave the manager full 
satisfaction, and managed to please the inspectors, 
until Mr. Dickie neglected or forgot to examine my 
school in 1908. I inadvertently mentioned the matter 
to Dr. Alexander. Mr. Dickie came to examine, and 
accused me of telling the Senior that he had not 
examined the school, and reduced the report to 
‘ middling.’ From that out, everything I did was 
displeasing to the inspectors, and in 1912 I was dis- 
missed from this school. — (Signed), Jane Earl.” 
Then there is a statement to the following effect, 
signed by the manager: — “ I certify that Mrs. Earl is 
a lady of exceptionally good character and conduct. I 
appealed to tho Board against her dismissal from my 
school, but without effect. Her dismissal was against 
my will and without my consent. — (Signed), Percy 
W. Coster. Dated 21st December, 1912.” She 
taught in Kimbereley, and has a recommendation 
from the clergyman there. She has also an excellent 
recommendation from Enniscorthy, Co. Wicklow, and 
from the Rector of Carlow, and Dean of Leighlin, 
the Rev. John Finlay. 

22178. The Chairman. — What were her merit marks 
for a series of years? — She came back from South 
Africa, and was appointed to Red Cross School, where 
she got “good” from Mr. Dickie in 1905. The next 
year she got “ fair” in the same school, then she was 
transferred to Carrycole in 1907 and got “ fair.” In 
1908 there was no examination; in 1909 she was re- 
duced to “ middling ” ; in 1910 Dr. Alexander gave 
her “middling” ; in 1911 Mr. Dickie came, and then 
she was threatened, and the final examination for dis- 
missal, and dismissal took place m 1912. 

22179. She had three “middlings” in that case?— 
She got a school at Kilmanaheen, near Ennistymon. 
She was appointed to it in the beginning of this year, 
and she sent in a salary claim, and the claim was re- 
fused. Here is the letter refusing her salary 
“Dublin, 26th April, 1918. Reverend Sir,' — I aro 
directed by the Commissioners of National Education 
to inform you that the appointment of Mrs. Jane 
Earl as principal teacher of the above-named school 
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cannot be sanctioned. By order of the Board, dated 
the 30th April, 1912, salary was withdrawn from 
Mrs. Earl, as principal teacher of Carrycole National 
School, Co. Wicklow, from the 31st July, 1912, and 
she was declared ineligible for further recognition as 
a principal teacher of any National school after that 
date in view of the very inefficient manner in 
which she performed her duties.” The manager of 
the school, who is a Protestant, had another letter, 
dated May 9tli,' 1913, as follows “ Reverend Sir, — 
Dr. Starkie asks me to say in reply to your letters 
regarding the recognition of Mrs. Jane Earl as prin- 
cipal teacher of Kilmanabeen National School, that 
the Board ordered some time ago that salai-y should 
be withdrawn from this teacher as Principal of Carry- 
cole National School, Co. Wicklow, and that she could 
not be recognised again as principal teacher of a 
National school. In view of this order, it is not 
within Dr. Starlcie’s discretion to sanction her recog- 
nition as principal of your school ; he regrets that he 
is not prepared to move the Board to alter their order 
in this matter.” That was the state of affairs in 
May, but for some reason or another, the Board has 
since sanctioned her appointment, because the in- 
spector reported in this way 

22180. You have that letter of the Board sanction- 
ing her appointment? — No, except in her own state- 
ment. 

22181. It is a pity we have not that statement?— 
You remember that the Board refused, and Dr. Starkie 
refused to bring the case before the Board, yet on 
July 2nd, Mrs, Earl writes to say she has been recog- 
nised. 

22182. What was the interval between the refusal 
and the recognition by the Board ?— The last refusal 
was on May 9th, and I got her letter on the 2nd July. 

22183. The Chairman. — It would not be quite two 
months. Have you any other statement to make on 
that case? — I have a written statement from herself, 
and I have the report on the school. I have the re- 
port on the occasion of her dismissal from Carrycole. 

22184. I think we ought to have that statement 
read ? — “ The General Report of the 20th J une, 1911, 
again showed the school to be ‘ middling,’ and in sum- 
ming up the work the inspector wrote, ‘ Some of the 
pupils read well, and fair work has been done in 
needlework, but proficiency in arithmetic, geography, 
and grammar are most unsatisfactory, and the tone 
is indifferent and dull.’ The Senior Inspector was 
now instructed to hold a formal inspection of the 
school, and in the month of December, 1911, the 
teacher was warned of his visit, and informed that 
unless the inspector was able to report a marked 
change for the better in the manner in which she per- 
formed her duties, the Commissioners would have to 
consider the question of withdrawing salary from her. 
The Senior Inspector visited the school on the 20th 
December, 1911, and his report contains the follow- 
ing statement ’ ’ 

22180. Mr. Harrison.— Is this the full report?— 
Yes, this is what she got from the Board, showing 
why she should be dismissed: — “The school is con- 
ducted in a feeble, unskilful and unsystematic man- 
ner; the children attending it receive no education 
worthy of the name ; no attempt ie made to tram 
them or to arouse and develop their thinking powers. 
The instruction given is of the most mechanical land. 
The teacher makes no preparation for her work, and 
hence she has no clear aim. I asked her for written 
evidence of preparation for the reading lessons, but 
she had none. I selected two words in the reading 
lesson for seniors, and asked her how she would ex- 
plain them to the pupils, but she was unable to deal 
with them ; it turned out indeed that she had no clear 
idea of the meaning of one of them (namely, ‘en- 
grossed ’) herself. The reading lesson given to the 
juniors exemplified every possible fault. There was 
really no teaching; the teacher did nothing but 
examine the pupils, the children mumbled through 
the lesson in an indistinct monotonous tone, and Mrs. 
Earl did nothing to improve them. No new words 
were written on the blackboard, and there was abso- 
lutely no model reading by the teacher. An occa- 
sional correction of a mispronunciation was all the 


guidance given. When confronted with an easy arith- 
metical question, expressed in problem form, the 
seniors were utterly helpless. Oral answering is- 
almost always a mere mumble. No training is given 
in speaking. The lengthened warning this teacher 
has received has not stimulated her in the least de- 
gree to increased exertion.” She was dismissed on 
that date on inspection, but there is no evidence that 
there was an examination. 

22186. Mr. Harrison. — There was an examination 
in reading? — He listened to them reading. 

22187. May it not be inferred that there was a test 
in arithmetic? — There was only one. 

The Chairman. — I inferred he was listening to the 
teacher ? 

Mr. Harrison. — Not in arithmetic. 

22188. The Chairman. — But in reading? — He lis- 
tened to the children. 

22189. She was giving the lesson? — Yes. Inspector,. 

“ the reading lesson given exemplified almost every 
possible fault.” 

22190. Mr. Harrison. — What about arithmetic? — 
He says, “ When confronted with an easy arithmetical 
question, expressed in problem form, the seniors are 
utterly helpless.” 

22191. There was some test then ?— There was one in 
arithmetic. 

22192. Does he say anything about any other sub- 
ject — about singing, or drawing, or geography? — Not 
a word. _ 

22193. Or composition or dictation? — No. The- 

teacher herself stated to him that she had prepared 
parties for the Earl of Wicklow, and got great praise 
for children’s recitation, and that when the children 
read well, -one of the inspectors said, “ Protestant 
children all learn reading at home.” 

22194. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — He said Protestant 
children all learn reading at home ? — The teacher her- 
self makes that statement; she says, “As teacher of 
the above-named school I have suffered great hardship 
through the intolerance of inspectors. My reports- 
have been lowered to ‘ middling,’ and the salary with- 
drawn from June 30, 1911. The junior inspector 
Mr. Dickie, forgot to examine the school in 1908. I 
inadvertently mentioned the fact to the Senior In- 
spector. After school had been closed for six weeks, 
Mr. Dickie came to examine on February 26th, 1909. 
He examined the reading and arithmetic, and told 
me the reading was good, but said that was 
a thing Protestant children learned at home. 
He said the recitation was splendid. Neither- 
of these remarks appeared on the report. On the 
previous report, reading, grammar and geography 
were stated to need much working up, and arithmetic 
was very unsound. He made a number of remarks 
about not reminding him that the school was not 
examined, although I had done so. He asked me was 
I ever in charge of a school before, and said I was- 
doing nothing here. Finally he said he was surprised 
that I was so cheerful, and asked did I not know what 
he could do. He succeeded in carrying out his threat 
by alleging inefficiency. Both he and the Senior In- 
spector annoyed me from that date.” 

22195. The Chairman.— Is that Mr. Dickie?— Yes. 

I might add here, she was appointed to a school in. 
Carlow and in Cork and gave much satisfaction; 
then she married, and her husband became delicate, 
and she took him out to South Africa, where she got 
a school and was highly recommended. Her husband 
died, and she came to Red Cross, and got transferred 
to a smaller endowed school She was then dismissed, 
but got transferred to the Co. Clare, and is giving 
satisfaction there. She is a young woman, full of 
vigour, and I cannot imagine her to be inefficient in 
any way. In the parish in which I live there is an- 
other school 

22196. Mr. Harrison. — How many schools are 
there in the parish? — Seven. In Aughrim there 

are two Protestant and five Catholic schools. It is 
not a large parish, but it is mountainous, and 
these teachers are buried away into little valleys. 
One of these teachers, Mrs. Whelan, was forced out on 
£6 a year pension. Miss Meagher was forced out on, 
I think, £10 a year. Mrs. O’Neill, dismissed in 1903. 
There was Mr. Christie Byrne, who succeeded a lady 

16 * 
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teacher, he was sent out because he was a man, and 
that the school was too small ; the manager contested 
the case until he got another school, and he is doing 
well now. These four were in my parish. 

22197. The Chairman. — Three were dismissed in 
your parish ? — No, four. 

22198. Mr. Harrison. — You cannot count the last 
man?— Here is what I have in my notes, “Ordered to 
leave; manager succeeded in keeping him on.” 
22199. He was ordered to leave, but not for any 
inefficiency? — No, not for inefficiency. 

22200. Mr. Henly. — There is one peculiar case that 
you refer to in your notes — Ballaghkeene National 
School, Co. Wexford; teacher, Mr. M‘ Cor mack ? — 
Yes, I’ll go through that. This was a young man 
who was studying for the Church but changed his 
mind, and is now teaching. Dr. Alexander made 
some entries in the observation book on his visit on 
December 16th, 1912. Mr. M‘Comiack wrote to him 
relative to these observations, and knowing that his 
diploma and increment depended upon the inspector, 
he pointed out their injustice, and Dr. Alexander, in 
an interview in the presence of the manager, inti- 
mated that his report on the school depended on the 
receipt or non-receipt of an apology. Mr. M‘ Cor mack 
states that Dr. Alexander said on the 38th February 
that he had not yet sent in the report of the school, 
that it was to be “ good,” but that the teacher’s letter 
had blown it all up. So Mr. M' Cor mack had to make 
an apology. But I prefer not to go further into that 
case, because I believe lie is to be examined as a wit- 

22201. The Chairman. — What does this lead to? — 
It leads to this, that the report of Dr. Alexander to 
the Board depended not upon the work done in the 
school, but on whether Mr. M' Cor mack would apolo- 
gise for writing a certain letter. 

22202. Mr. Coffey. — Have you any documentary 
evidence of that from Dr. Alexander? — Mr. M‘Cor- 
mack has the original document, I have only copies, 
but you have his name as a witness, if you wish to 
■call him. 

22203. The Chairman. — Ai-e there any more cases 
of dismissals? — I have a list, but if you think you 
have enough of statements on dismissals, I’ll be satis- 
fied to leave it there, and I’ll take some cases of dis- 
missals on investigation by inspectors. 

22204. Does that mean investigation by chief in- 
spectors? — Yes, senior inspectors. 

22205. We want to hear about that very much. We 
have not had a single case of that kind yet ? — I have 
one case, and I wrote a report of it to the Irish School 
Weekly at the time. This unfortunately brings in 
the managers. It is a case which on appeal to His 
Eminence Cardinal Logue was settled very satisfac- 
torily. The case in the Irish School Weekly is headed 
“Report of the Sub-Committee of the C.E.C. on the 
case of Mi-. Thomas Finan, iate of Knoekbridge Na- 
tional School.” The paper in which this report ap- 
peared was the 4th March, 19.11, and this Committee 
was appointed in October, 1910, and the report 
says : — 

“ Having fully investigated the case, they found 
that Mr. Finan appealed for protection from his 
manager to the diocesan authorities as early as 
1908. In that year Dean Byrne wrote to him: — 

‘ I see no source of redress except through an ap- 
peal to the Cardinal. I would therefore respect- 
fully suggest that you would place your whole case 
before His Eminence.’ Mr. Finan acted on this 
advice. Subsequently his manager brought him be- 
fore the petty sessions court on certain charges, 
which were unanimously dismissed by the five 
magistrates before whom the case was tried. The 
manager appealed to the Commissioners. A senior 
inspector was sent to investigate the case. Charges 
similar to those made before the magistrates were 
brought forward, not one of which was. attested on 
oath. The inspector transmitted to the Board a 
report of the proceedings largely from memory, 
since it does not appear that a shorthand note-taker 
was employed. The result was the dismissal of 
Mr. Finan, and at a day’s notice, as the order for 
the withdrawal of his salary did not reach him until 


the day from which payment of that salary was to 
to cease. Thus, at one stroke, be was deprived both 
of salary and of pension rights, though he is classed 
First of First, has a First Grade Training Diploma, 
and never till then incurred official censure during 
the twenty-nine years he spent in the public service 
under the National Board, and all or. evidence on 
which the most noted malefactor could be fined not 
one penny nor sentenced to a single hour’s impri- 
sonment. Acting on the advice of local teachers 
and with the authority of the C.E.C., the sub-com- 
mittee sought an interview with the Cardinal, with 
a view to obtaining another school for Mr. Finan. 
His Eminence replied as follows: - 

“ 4 Ara Cceli, Armagh, 

“ ‘ 11th November, 1910. 

“ ‘ Dear Sir, — It would be only useless trouble 
and expense to send a deputation to me on behalf 
of Mr. Einan. It would be only trying to force 
an open door. I sympathise with Mr. 
Finan and am as anxious to get a school 
for him as your committee could be. I am not 
manager of any school, but I recommended his ap- 
pointment to some managers when schools became 
vacant. I find they have no doubt as to his cap- 
abilities as a teacher, or to his general conduct; 
but, owing to indications he has given, they think 
he would be likely to give them trouble. There is 
one manager who is likely to have a school vacant, 
and to whom I spoke about Mr. Finan. He seems 
inclined to give Mr. Finan a trial if the school be- 
comes vacant. That is the most I can do in the 
matter, as I cannot force managers to take teachers 
against their will; and it is the only answer I 
could give to a deputation. Of course you are aware 
that Mr. Finan was dismissed from his school by 
the National Board without any reference to me. 
I was given no opportunity of interfering in the 
matter.’ ” 


Again in answer to an enquiry,- as to when a 
school might be vacant, His Eminence replied: — 
“ Dear Sir, — The vacancy to which I referred as likely 
to afford an opening to Mr. Einan, depends on a 
vacancy which is likely to occur in June next.” 

“ The C.E.C. considered these lettex-s most satis- 
factory, but in view of the impending change in the 
pension rales, the sub-committee was directed to 
point out to the Cardinal the loss Mi-. Finan should 
sustain if he were not in the service at the time the 
new rales should be adopted, and to request His 
Eminence to provide him with a place if possible 
early in the new yeax-. Some further cox-respondence 
passed, and the following letter was received on 
Januai-y 25th : — 

“ ‘ Ara CceIj, Ax-magh. 

,! ‘24th January, 1911. 

“‘Dear Six-,— Mr. Finan was appointed to a 
school before your letter of the 12th inst. reached 
me. Taking it for granted that the fact would be- 
come known to you, I thought a reply unnecessary. 
I am, dear Sir, youx-s faithfully, 

“ ‘ Michael Card. Logue. 

“ ‘ Mr. C. MacSweeny. ’ 

“ Needless to say, the Cardinal’s action has given 
the greatest satisfaction to the teachers, and will 
enhance the cordial relations which happily exist 
between them and the Catholic clei-ical managers. 
It is far otherwise with regard to the National 
Boax-d. The teachers can have no sense of seeux-ity 
while they know that, as in Mr. Finau’s case, 
neither high professional acquirements nor long 
and satisfactoi-y service can avail to save them from 
dismissal on unattested chai-ges i-eported to the 
Board merely from memory. The following resolu- 
tions in reference to this case were adopted by the 
C.E.C. at the January meeting: — I. ‘That in view 
of the recent dismissal of Mr. Finan from Knock- 
bridge Boys’ National School on charges unaffirmed 
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on oath, and hence on which the most noted male- 
factor could be fined not one penny nor sentenced 
to a single hour’s imprisonment, we beg to point 
out to the Commissioners of National Education 
the fearful miscarriage of justice likely to occur 
when unsworn allegations, reported to the Board 
largely from memory, are accepted as evidence, as 
they have been in Mr. Email's case; and we there- 
fore earnestly request the Commissioners to con- 
form to the usage of all other branches of the public 
service in the three kingdoms when investigating 
charges against their officials involving grave con- 
sequences.’ 2. ‘ We call upon the Commissioners of 
National Education to pay Mr. Finan full salary 
for the time they have unjustly deprived him of 
same ; and to compensate him as far as compensa- 
tion is possible for the injury to his health caused 
by the year of mental agony through which he has 
passed.’ 3. * That we hereby respectfully beg to 
tender to His Eminence Cardinal Logue the ex- 
pression of our most grateful thanks for his action 
in the Finan case, and to assure him that in appeal- 
ing to His Eminence we were confident his action 
would be of the considerate and fatherly character 
it has proved to be.’ ” 

22206. Mr. Harrison.- What was Mr. Finan dis- 
missed for? — Disagreement between himself and liis 
manager. 

22207. That is the Board did not dismiss him, but 
allowed the manager to do so? — No, they sent down a 
senior inspector to investigate the difference between 
himself and the manager. 

22208. The manager dismissed him previously? — 
No, he could not do that without the consent of the. 
Bishop. 

22209. The Bishop op Ross. — You recommended 
him to appeal to the Cardinal ? — Dean Byrne did, and 
lie appealed to the Cardinal in 1908. In that year 
Dean Byrne wrote 

Mr. Harrison. — I don’t see where the Board came 

Mr. Henly.— They ordered an investigation, and 
he was dismissed. 

22210. Mr. Harrison. — Who conducted it? — Mr. 
Hogan, the senior inspector. 

22211. The Bishop op Ross. — Was the Board aware 
he had appealed to the Cardinal ? — I could not tell. 

22212. Because it would be curious if they inter- 
fered until they knew that the Cardinal had dealt 
with the case ; did he really appeal to the Cardinal ? 
— Yes. As early as 1908. Dean Byrne wrote to him. 

22218. He is Dean of the Arch Diocese, and he was 
.also Chairman of the Clerical Catholic Managers’ 
Association? — Yes, and he wrote to him, saying, “I 
•see no source of redress, except an appeal to the 
Cardinal. I would, therefore, respectfully suggest 
that you should place your whole case before His 
Eminence.” Mr. Finan acted upon that advice. 

22214. The Chairman. — Did he say what the deci- 
sion of the Cardinal was? — Yes, the decision of the 
•Cardinal was that he would not consent to the manager 
dismissing him. 

Mr. Coppey. — Then the manager reported him to 
the Board, and the Board, on the complaint made at 
the investigation, decided to remove Him — — 

22215. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — One thing occurs 
to me that might have brought the matter to the 
notice of the Board, without the intervention of the 
manager, and that is the fact that there were some 
proceedings before the Courts. Were these proceed- 
ings against him taken by the manager? — Yes. 

22216. The dispute was evidently made public in 
that way? — Yes. 

22217. Mr. Harrison. — In cases of that sort, is any 
report of the investigation issued to the people con- 
•cemed? — Not that I ever heard of. 

22218. Can you speak definitely of that?— I got no 
report in my case, except the decision. 

22219. But your case was rather different, as I 
understand it. Here was a case involving dismissal 
from the school? — Yes. 

22220. His case was a case of investigation of an 
■officer appointed by the Board, and I want to know 
were the grounds of the decision ever issued to the 


eople concerned? — That I cannot tell you. I never 
eard they were. I know that in another case, their 
decision was merely given. 

Their decision, but not the grounds for their de- 
cision ? 

22221. The Chairman. — You mention another case 
of investigation? — Yes, I’ll give the facts of that 

case ; it was the case of a teacher i amed Mr. 

, , Co. Meath. The investigation 

was held on the 1st April, 1912. Mr. 

punished a boy for indecent assault going home from 

school, the mother, Mrs. , complained to the 

office, and Mr. Rogers held an investigation on June 
12, 1912. He tola the teacher to give in a written 
statement of his case, and gave him five minutes to 
prepare it. Mrs. had a full statement pre- 

pared, showing that she had got ample notice. That 
was on June 12th, and on July 13tli, the inspector 

wr-ote to Mrs. , suggesting that she should 

get another statement from another woman to support 
the evidence against the teacher. I have the letter. 
The Board decided that Mr. should have in- 
formed tire manager, before punishing Mrs. 

boy. Their own rule says that the manager is 
to be shown the entry in the corporal punishment 
book on his first visit after such punishment. There 
does not seem to have been any other penalty inflicted 
on Mr. . 

22222. I think we may pass that by, and take an- 
other more fruitful case? — The only point is that fact 
that after the investigation was over, the inspector 
wrote for further evidence, and that that letter was 

written to Mrs. on the 13th July, 1912, 

while the investigation took place in June. That 
letter asked her to get a statement from the parents 

of , to the effect that he was marked 

on an occasion when he was punished by the Principal 
of the school, that is the point I want to mention. 

22223. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Asking for evidence 
of another assault? — Yes. There is just one other 

case of investigation — I don’t know whether the 
teacher was right or wrong — but I have the opinion 
of a solicitor who was present. 

22224. The Chairman. — First give us the facts of 
the case? — This is a case of the Court National 
School, County Wexford. The teacher has a sou, a 
young fellow of 19 or 20 years of age, who has en- 
deared himself to the children. This young fellow 
came to the school at a quarter past nine in the 
morning. There were two or three boys in the school, 
and he said to them, “ Come and do something on the 
farm or about the farm.” Two or three of the boys 
went; he kept them for that week, ano' paid them. 
Their mothers were content, but the manager reported 
the matter to the Board, and an investigation was 
held, and the teacher was reprimanded and was fined 
£5. As to the merits or demerits of the case, I don’t 
know anything, but I want you to hear a solicitor’s 
opinion as to the mode of conducting the investiga- 
tion. Mr. T. B. Moffat, B.A., solicitor, Enniscorthy 
and Dublin, writes as follows: — “Dear Sir, — I send 
you herewith copy of the charges made by Father 
Kane, also the notes taken by me at the inquiry of 
the evidence. You will note that the charge made by 
Father Kane is quite inconsistent with the state- 
ments. The charge itself shows animus on the part 
of Father Kane, as it consists of a charge against 
you of having too much land on hand, whilst the real 
charge is contained in the statements dealing merely 
with the hiring of the children who ought to be in 
school. From a solicitor’s standpoint you may in- 
form those who take an interest in your case on be- 
half of the - National school teachers, that in my 
opinion, as a result of attending inquiries of this 
sort, school teachers are placed at a very serious dis- 
advantage at these enquiries, as they are not allowed 
to examine or cross-examine witnesses, and in your 
case the whole of the charges could on cross-examina- 
tion have been shown to have been based on private 
prejuice, to use a very mild word. The rulings of 
Dr. Alexander that he would decline to allow ques- 
tions dealing with any matter but the attendance of 
the children at school and at your farm shows that 
as representing the Commissioners of Education he 
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would decline to take evidence showing that the 
charges were brought merely out of pure malice. That 
being so, a solicitor at such an inquiry is practically 
of no use. The position of school, teachers is rendered 
almost impossible. They are underpaid, and when 
subjected to charges such as your case, have really no 
opportunity of defending themselves. In almost every 
instance persons against whom charges are brought 
should have an opportunity of being properly de- 
fended. Were the compulsory clauses of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1892 in force they could be enforced, and 
against anyone engaging a child , the penalty would 
be £2. The compulsory clauses in your case are not 
in force, and the result may be that you will be sub- 
jected to a penalty of loss of service, losing your 
salary for life. The difference is, therefore, grotesque, 
as a gross hardship, in my opinion, inflicted on 
teachers in your position.” I have a solicitor’s 
opinion upon another case. 

Mr. Coffey. — Don’t mind it, it will do no good. 

22225. The Chairman. — I was hoping you had some 
case of an appeal about inefficiency, where an inves- 
tigation by a chief inspector was ordered, so that we 
would know the whole procedure the Board adopted? 
— In my experience of dismissals for inefficiency, no 
appeals are granted. 

22226. For inefficiency, or any offences that lead to 
dismissal? — You have the case of the dismissal of 
Mr. Finan, and my own case might have led to 
dismissal. 

22227. Mr. Harrison. — Am I right in saying that 
in cases of investigations no report is sent down by 
the investigating officer? — No report is sent to the 
teacher. I have never heard of one, there was no 
report in my own case. I didn’t hear of one in Mr. 
case or in Mr. Finan’s case. 

22228. Is there anything in your notes that you 
would wish to amplify? — I would like to say some- 
thing about cases of appeals refused. There is a case 
of Kilmyslial National school, teacher Michael Doyle. 

22229. Mr. Kavanagh. — We had this case before. 
One of the inspectors told us about the case? — The 
teacher is a fine young fellow, devoted to his business. 

22230. Mr. He'ni.y. — That is a case about the exami- 
nations being held upon an unsuitable day and with- 
out notice ? —There are two of those cases where 
teachers allege that inspectors have been insolent ancl 
where the inspectors have been reported to the Board. 

22231. To whom did they allege that? — To the 
manager, and he reported it to the Board. 

22232. The teacher went to his manager, and he 
reported the matter? — Yes, and it practically 
amounted to this. The inspector had been rude to 
the teacher before the children. . The teacher felt very 
humiliated, and reported the matter to the manager, 
and the manager reported it to the Board; the Board 
wrote back and said we have referred the matter to 
the inspector, and he denies there is any foundation 
for the charge. The other case happened in the parish 
to which I belong last October. 

22233. What is the name of the teacher? — Miss 
Cormack. — She has a little school in Aughavanagh, 
near where Mr. Redmond lives. 

22234. Tell us about that case? — The school is 
Mucklagh, Co. Wicklow, and the teacher Miss 
Catherine Cormack ; she had taken some degree in 
sanitary science; she was trained in St. Mary’s, 
Belfast, 1904-06 ; served as assistant in Ravenswell 
National School, Bray, from 1906 to 1909; assistant 
in Warrenmount National School from February to 
July, 1909; principal teacher from 2nd July to the 
present time in Mucklagh National School. Her 
merit mark in 1910, Mr. Dickie, was “ good ” ; in 
1911, “good,” Mr. Dickie. But she says, “in 
October, 1912, he reduced the merit mark to ‘ fair,’ 
thereby depriving me of an increment. I have re- 
ceived only one increment dating from July, 1909, so 
that I would be entitled to a second increment in 
1912 if merit mark was not altered. Mr. Dickie re- 
duced the merit mark without sufficient cause, as he 
admitted in a conversation before lie left the school 
that he thought he could give me ‘good.’ The rev. 
manager requested a re-examination of the school, but 
it was not granted nor has the increment been paid, 
though the senior inspector in March, 1913, informed 


the manager that he found the school very much im- 
proved. The senior inspector had not been there for 
three years before, yet he found the school very much 
improved. The manner of the inspector was such that 
he was guilty of rudeness in asking needlessly insult- 
ing questions, such as ‘ did you steal your Irish certi- 
ficate?’ He asked some of the children, 'have you 
seen this needlework before?’ He reproved me be- 
cause he felt cold and because his coat fell oft a nail 
on which it hung. He contradicted the children in a 
very disagreeable manner, even when they are right 
in some cases. The manage’- complained of his 
manner, but he stated that he had said nothing 
that could insult the teacher. In a previous year the 
inspector, Mr. Dickie, reported to the Board that I 
had obtained Capitation Grant for one more than I 
was entitled to, and he was afterwards very displeased 
with me because I wrote to the Board when sending 
the order as requested that my averages were right, 
as he found them to be on a subsequent visit. He 
then told me T should not have written to the Board.” 
The manager appealed against the lowering of the 
teacher’s report and depriving her of her increment. 
He also complained about the insults of tho inspector. 
The Board wrote back and said perhaps we will give 
increment next year. I have all the correspondence. 

22235. The Chairman. — Will you read the letter of 
the Board in reply to the manager ? — Yes, I have that 
letter. “Office of National Education, Dublin, 2nd 
April, 1913. Reverend Sir, — Referring to your letters 
of the 27th January and 18th ultimo, regarding the 
general inspection of this school held last October, in 
which you take exception to the lowering of the merit 
mark from ‘ good ’ to ‘ fair.’ and request further par- 
ticulars on the point, I am directed to inform you that 
the approved official course was taken in this case 
and the senior inspector was consulted and concurred 
in the lowering of the mark. I am to quote for your 
information extracts from reports which have been 
received from him in reference to his concurrence in 
the action taken by the circuit inspeccor : — 1 1 beg to 
state that I visited this school three times since the 
appointment of Miss Cormack. On each occasion I 
noticed that she was wanting in energy, and did not, 
herself, speak distinctly or train the pupils to do so. 
The children were slow and heavy in manner, and 
showed little brightness or intelligence When Mr. 
Dickie inspected the school in October last, he found 
that while proficiency was in some respects good, 
other subjects were taught with only mediocre success, 
and that the pupils showed a want of smartness and 
grip, and were extremely slow in speech. Such a 
school could not be classed as “ good.” Reading is. 
distinct and, on the whole, expressive, and the written 
work is of very fair quality. Arithmetic is taught 
with a good deal of intelligence. On tho other hand, 
no proper foundation is laid in geography ; the pupils 
need more guidance in sewing ; at object lessons, 
answers are taken in chorus, and are not always ex- 
pressed in complete sentences; the pupils are some- 
what awkward at kindergarten exercises , and a higher 
standard of merit in drawing is desirable. Attention 
has been called to these defects by oral and written 
observations.’ ” 

22236. Tho Chairman. — What was tho merit mark 
she obtained? — “ Fair,” otherwise that year she would 
get her increment. The letter continues — “ "With 
reference to your complaint, that at the inspection of 
October last the inspector made insulting remarks to 
the teacher, in the presence of tho pupils, which would 
be likely to destroy her iuflueuco on them.” I am to 
inform you that Mr. Dickie, the inspector in question, 
states that there is no foundation for this charge. I 
am to point out for your information that it is the 
practice to refer, in the minute sent from this office, 
and taken from tho inspector’s general report, only in 
brief form to any defects in tne teacher’s methods, 
or other matters affecting the general proficiency, that 
may be observed at the. inspection. These points are 
dealt with in greater detail in the observation book 
which is kept in the school for the purpose; in the 
present case particulars of any defects, etc., were duly 
noted in the book and are available. It is further to 
be observed that, as there was no officially recognised. 
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acting manager during the interval that elapsed between 
the demise of the Reverend J. Caffrey, P.P., and your 
appointment as his successor, Mr. Dickie was not in 
a position to give any notification of his intention to 
visit and inspect the school. The intimation of your 
appointment as Parish Priest of this district, and of 
your desire to be recognised as manager of the schools 
in the parish, was only received in this office on 20th 
November last. In the circumstances it would have 
been irregular for Mr. Dickie to have taken a different 
course of action to that followed by him. In regard 
to Dr. Alexander’s omission to send you notification of 
his visit to this school on the 10th ultimo, which you 
consider should have been done, in view of the terms 
of Rule 68, I beg to furnish you with the following 
observations on the point submitted by Dr. Alexander.” 

I might say that Dr. Alexander came to visit the 
school, but did not notify the manager. The manager 
objected, and said he should have been notified, and 
this is Dr. Alexander’s explanation. I will give the 
manager’s answer in a moment. “ ‘ I proposed to visit 
three schools at least in the ordinary incidental way 
on 10th March, 1913 — Mucklagh, Sheana, and Bally- 
creen. The duration of my stay in each was entirely 
dependant on circumstances. I had no previously 
formed intention on the point. After spending some time 
in Mucklagh National School I noticed signs of improve- 
ment. As it was likely that the question of raising 
the merit mark of the 'school would be considered in 
the coming year, I thought it well to avail myself of 
the opportunity of making fuller notings than I at 
first contemplated, and of testing progress of subjects 
not taught while I was present. I reported the result 
to tho manager — that is, that I found the school business 
proceeding regularly — and the same week had a 
lengthened interview with him ’ (only on question of 
new building). It will be seen that in the first instance 
Dr. Alexander did not intend to spend a considerable 
time in the school, and accordingly the circumstances 
in which you were not made aware of his presence 
was purely accidental. As the senior inspector decided 
to prolong his inspection, it would have been desirable 
for him to have the advantage of your presence, having 
regard to the important points at issue; but owing to 
the distance of the school from your residence this 
was not practicable. Dr. Alexander desires that your 
attention be drawn to the fact that he was not accom- 
panied by any officer of the Board at this visit, and 
that he has no knowledge of the other inspector to 
whom you refer in your letter of the 18th ultimo. With 
regard to the award of an increment of continued good 
service salary, I am to point out that, in view of the 
terms of the general report, dated 21st October, 1912, 
which had reference to the period of service of the 
teacher since the preceding general report in August, 
1911, the Commissioners are unable to make the award 
of increment at present, but the claim will be again 
■considered in connection with the next general report 
•of the school.” The manager complained he was not 
acquainted with the fact that the . inspector _ was to 
examine at length. The inspector said he only intended 
to stay a short time. ‘’You cannot prove it,” said the 
inspector. “ Well, the car-driver was sent away at 10 
a.m. and told to come back at one o’clock ; but we are 
only pointing to the fact that the report was 
lowered in the increment year. The other point 
is that the manager appealed against rudeness 
on the part of the inspector. The Board re- 
ferred the matter to the inspector, and he denied 
there was any foundation for the charge. The very 
same occurred in the case of Michael Doyle. The 
matter was referred to the inspector. He denied it. 
Both inspectors found fault with the needlework in 
this school. There was recently a county agricultural 
show, and their were nine competitions in needlework. 
The pupils of this teacher, whose work was not good 
enough in the eyes of the inspectors, won six of these 
prizes. 

22237. Mr. Hent.y. — Do you mean won prizes in 
•different classes? — No, working different articles. 

22238. The Chairman.— Are there any other cases?— 
'I have several cases which I could go into, but probably 
•what I want now is cases of reports lowered in toe 
increment year. If you care to hear them I have a 
dew. 


22239. The Bishop op Ross. — ■'Will you be able to 
give us any idea of the proportion? — I’ll give you all 

22240. Cases where individual schools were lowered 
won't bring us to anything unless you have some 
statistics? — I cannot make comparisons. All the 
teachers did not send in their cases, they are rather 
afraid, but I’ll give you what I have. 

22241. The Chairman. — Without statistics, as I 
understand his lordship, single cases will not prove a 
general result. You want to bring out that there was 
a general lowering of marks in the increment year. 
Have you statistics that will prove that? — I have five 
or six cases. 

The Bishop of Ross. — They will prove nothing. The 
inference will be, here is Mr. MaeSweeny and ne can 
only produce five or six out of hundreds of teachers. 

The Chairman. — And a man on the opposite side 
might find five or six cases where the mark was raised 
in the increment year. 

The Bishop of Ross. — It will be said that you were 
only able to find five or six cases out of so many. 
Remember it is for you to judge the value of this 
evidence. 

22242. Mr. Harrison. — It would be that so many 
eases occurred within a certain area and within a certain 
time — Mr. MacNeill says that in the third year’s 
report the inspector’s showed leniency ?• — And Mr. 
Dnworth makes the same statement. I have quoted 
one case, and the next case is important, I think, also. 

22243. The Bishcp of Ross. — He says there is a 
tendency to leniency in the third year, bat that does 
Dot mean in every case. Leniency is consistent with 
reducing a report in individual cases? — I have no 
statistics that give comparisons, but here is a typical 
case. 

22244. How can you say it is a typical case if you 
have no statistics? — It is an individual case, but you 
cannot call it a typical ease? — Well, you see there are 
five or six cases from one district. 

That is something. 

22245. Mr. Harrison. — Within what period of tmie? 
How many years? — Within three years. 

22246. The Bishop of Ross. — That is two cases each 
year on the average? — That is cases that have come 
to my knowledge. 

22247. Out of how many schools? — Possibly 50, but 
these are under the same inspectors. 

22248. Mr. Harrison. — There would be a large 
number in which no increases are due? — I have 
rather a peculiar case here of lowering of report aud 
loss of increment. The school is the Chapelizod Girls 
School, and the teacher Mrs. Sarah J. Donovan. The 
inspector, Mr. Murphy, examined on a very cold day. 
The teacher appealed, and so did the teacher of the 
boys’ school. The appeal was granted, and the same 
inspector came and examined again. 

22249. The Chairman.— The same man who had 
made the previous report?— Yes, he examined again. 

22250. What was the result?— He confirmed his own 
report. Perhaps, I might read this statement from the 
teacher. , ., 

If you think it will throw light upon your evidence 
well and good, but it is your responsibility. 

22251. The Bishop of Ross.— Do you think it will 
strengthen your evidence? — I think so. 

Mr. Henly.— Y ou want to give a case where the 
teacher has appealed, and where the appeal has been 
referred for decision to the very person whose decision 
was appealed against. 

22252. Mr. Harrison. — Have you any other eases of 
that kind, for it occurs to me that if you have one 
case where the allegation is that it was a very cold 
dav, the inspector might say, ‘ Very well, I shall be 
verv “lad to see if in normal' circumstances I hold the 
same view”?-I should like to give the teacher s own 
statement: " Chapelizod Girls Si ±ool— Staff P^pM 
and two assistants. Average attendance, 1910 101.1, 
1911 90 9; 1912, 95.3. Salary of principal teacher, 
£ 51 ,’ plus Capitation Grant and Birrell Grant. I was 
trained in Mary Immaculate Training College Mount 
Prospect Limerick, during the Session 1901-8, haying 
first spent five years as monitress. At the termination. 
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of my College course I was appointed principal of a 
small school — Carnaleek, Co. Sligo. On January 1st, 
1905, I was appointed principal of Chapelizod Girls’ 
N.S. This school was in a very low condition when 
I took charge, as it suffered considerably from changes 
of teachers during the previous year. Mr. Tibbs (now 
senior inspector), whom I always found courteous, 
sympathetic and helpful, gave me valuable assistance 
in my uphill work. He made an inspection in the 
following April, awarding the mark 1 fair ’ with the 
following comment — “ This school has suffered con- 
siderably from changes of teachers. The present 
principal has dono very good work since she has taken 
charge.’ Mr. Tibbs has changed within the year, and 
Dr. Bateman succeeded him. The latter gentleman 
had not seen the condition of the school at my appoint- 
ment, and was not, therefore, competent to judge the 
work I had done. Some of the neighbouring and city 
schools were closed owing to the inclemency of the 
weather. The attendance was very low, the better 
class children remaining away, the poorer only, being 
present, a good fire evidently attracting them. Our 
principal room is 41 ft. by 21 ft-., and one fire placed 
near the top could not raise the temperature much 
beyond the freezing point. The thermometer in the 
boys’ school on those days registered 2 below zero. Mr. 
Murphy, well protected against the bitterness of the 
weather, without divesting himself of muffler or over- 
coat, and Miss Pye, arrayed in full winter outdoor 
apparel, with furs on and hands in muff, without even 
removing the veil from her face, examined and 
inspected these poor shivering, half-fed, and badly 
clad children. Such were the unfavourable conditions 
under which a school was examined for the increments 
of its teachers. After a couple of horn's' inspection 
on this and succeeding day, and inspecting boys’ school 
on same days, he awarded the mark ‘ fair,’ and so 
stopped all increments. The principal of the boys’ 
school and myself made a strong appeal to Dr. Starkie 
for a re-inspection, and on the 18th June following 
Mr. Murphy again arrived. The result was naturally 
a foregone conclusion, although I had worked witii 
double energy expecting a second inspection: He 

did not re-inspect the boys’ school. The following 
is a copy of his first inspection, also copy of 
his second one, which was not sent in the ordinary 
way as a report, but as a defence of his conduct. I 
am also pointing out inconsistencies and false state- 
ments in those.” Shall I go on, with these reports? 
This is her statement that the same inspector examined. 

22253. The Chairman. — I do not think you will gain 
anything by giving it? — The fact is, the school was 
re-inspected and awarded the same report? — Yes. 

22254. That is the point you want to make? — Yes. 
There is another case, that of the Ballycreen National 
School; teacher, Mrs. Allen. 

2*2255. We have heard this before of a teacher 
adopting one inspector’s methods, and then finding that 
they were repudiated? — I had an informal conversation ■ 
with this teacher, and found that she had trained and 
taught successfully in her district. Many of her pupils 
are in good positions in Dublin and eisewhere. Mr. 
MacCaffrey, the Inspector under the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction, was a pupil of hers. 
She got on well, even under the new system, until 1905, 
when inspectors began to give instructions in method, 
and Mr. Dickie reduced the .report to “middling.” In 
1905 this inspector found arithmetic “good,” and 
reading “well taught.” He gave several suggestions 
as to method, and as a result, the next year, 1906, 
the school was marked “middling.” This year also 
Mr. Dickie gave several orders as to method, and so 
next year again the school was, in his opinion, only 
“middling.” In his incidental visits this year Mr. 
Dickie filled pages of the observation book with 
directions as to method, and Mrs. Allen still tried to 
follow them, abandoning methods that she had used 
with success for thirty years. Iu 1908 Dr. Alexander 
examined, and found that incompetence on the part 
of the teacher was the cause of the low state of the 
school. The Board then wrote to the manager, saying 
that the school would be examined in three months’ 
time, to try if Mrs. Allen’s services could be retained. 
The manager retaliated on Dr. Alexander, stating that 
lie had attended school constantly, and knew that good 


work was being done, and also that he was present 
at the examination and heard the children answering, 
and knew that they answered well. Mis. Allen was 
in a painful state of prostration, owing to the fear of 
losing her position, and was able to teach very little 
for the three months allowed her. 

22256. The Chairman. — Didn't the Board state in 
reprimanding her they would send an inspector to- 
examine the school after one year? — Yes. 

22257. He examined in three months? — Yes. 

22258. Was that examination at the Board’s order? 

I could not tell, but he examined in three months, and 
found great improvement. From this out Mrs. Allen 
was not interfered with. Mr. Dickie raised her report 
to “fair” next year, and he has ceased offering sugges- 
tions. 

22259. What is the conclusion? — That the teacher 
has reverted to her old methods with success. 

22260. That is not the conclusion, that is one of the- 
facts? — The conclusion, therefore, is, that the teacher 
haviug worked oil certain lines for thirty years, had 
done well during all those years, but that under the- 
new methods she had done badly, but when allowed 
to go back to those employed long before Mr. Dickie’s 
time she seems to have done well again. Before Mr. 
Dickie began showing Mrs. Allen how to teach, Mr. 
Kyle found the school “good.” He said in 1904 — 
“ The teacher conducts her school carefully, and 
intelligently. The pupils perform calculations mentallv 
and otherwise with quickness and accuracy, and show 
unusual facilities in deling with concrete problems 
In 1905 Dr. Bateman found effective instruction had 
been given. In 1906 Mr. Dickie came and found good 
work was being done. He gave suggestions and 
directions, with the results shown. In 1902 the school! 
got “fair" from Mr. Connolly, with the observation 
"arithmetic very good.” In 1903 it got “fair” from 
Mr. Strong. In 1904 “good” from Mr. Kyle. In- 
1905 "fair” from Dr. Bateman. In 1906 “fair” from 
Mr. Dickie, with pages of suggestions. He gave- 
“middling” in 1907, and in 1908 he marked the school 
“inefficient.” On the complaint of the manager of the 
school was again raised to “fair,” and has continued 
so since. 

22261. Mr. Coffey. — What was the last report? — 
The last report was in 1912, when Mr. Lynam gave the- 
mark “fair,” and he added this note — “ The children 
are bright, cheerful, and anxious to learn. The school- 
room is well kept.’ In 1908 Dr. Alexander declared the- 
teacher to be inefficient. All this can he seen in the 
inspectors’ reports. Mr. Dickie, when he came, filled 
pages of the observation book with directions how to- 
do this and that. Then Mr. Strong came; he was- 
always reasonable, but he was in bad health at the 
time; then we have Mr. Dickie again, with directions 
as to how things are to be done. There are pages 
upon pages filled with his suggestions. Dr. Alexander 
wrote — “ Verbs, nouns and adjectives in sentences 
must be emphasised.” 

22262. Mr. Ccffey. — One would imagine there can 
be very little else in sentences except nouns, verbs, 
and adjectives? — And ho goes on to explain verbs and 
adverbs are to be pronounced clearly. I do not want 
to make any personal attack on tho inspectors. I 
believe Mr. Dickie and Dr. Alexander are very honest 
and earnest men, but I am quite certain they are 
mistaken, in switching old teachers off old and tried 
plans into new grooves and new methors. 

22263. Mr. Coffey. — These different suggestions and 
different views on the part of inspectors make the whole- 
thing chaotic? — That is the worst of it. 

22264. The Chairman. — Are you going to illustrate 
this difference of method by inspectors, or have we- 
enough of it. If you have any fresh points now you 
might give them, or, perhaps, you would prefer to- 
give your general view? — As a matter of fact, what 
I intended to do was to lay these points before you. 
Then I wanted to deal with Rule 94. 

22265. We have had plenty of evidence upon that- 
You have a point in your notes about investigations-, 
and the evidence received at them? — Yes. Any kind 
of evidence is taken against a teacher; any person, 
can allege anything he likes against him. 
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22266. Your point is that the investigating officer 
does not pay sufficient respect to the rules of evidence, 
and does not adopt a proper judicial mode of procedure? 
—I believe the inspector acts as directed by the Board. 

22267. You believe that but that is not evidence. 
We cannot accept your belief as evidence. If you 
could bring proof it would be a serious thing. I tell 
you plainly, I think it is not serving the teachers’ case 
to offer to us as evidence what would not be accepted 
in any Court of Law? — I don’t want to take it further. 

22268. You suggest a suspicion? — What I. want to 
say is that the inspectors probably act. in accordance 
with the rules of the Board. 

22269. According to what rules of the Board? — X 
don't know what rules. 

22270. Remember the words you used were “direction 
of the Board"? — I meant the rules of the Board. 

22271. Will you show us the rules of the Board 
which lead to this kind of investigation? — There are 
no rules I know of. 

22272. Wliat does it all mean, then? — The inspectors 
conducting these investigations act honestly in accord- 
ance with whatever rules there are. 

22273. Mr. Coffey. — Or practice? — Yes, practice or 
rules. 

22274. The Chairman. — They are following recognised 
practice? — I expect so. 

22275. Mr. Harrison. — Is there any evidence that 
there is such a recognised practice? — That is the point 
I want to make. 

22276. The Chairman. — The impression, to my mind, 
is that you intend to show considerable variety in 
the procedure? — I don’t come here to say this thing 
is wrong. I come to point a moral. 

22277. I wish you would? — I have put a number of 
investigations before you, and I don’t say one thing 
or tl e other, but I leave it to yourselves to draw con- 
clusions. 

22278. I am doing this in your own interest, 
and trying to get something that would be real 
evidence, and would help us to frame a conclusion? — 
The point seems to me this : The inspector comes 
to hold an investigation, evidence is brought forward, 
and he listens to all this, and anybody can make any 
allegation he likes. 

22279. Mr. Henry. — Arc you allowed to cross- 
examine? — You are not allowed to cross-examine, so 
the solicitor says in that statement I read to you. 

22230. The Chairman. — You put it in this way : 
Investigations, as far as you can see, are conducted in 
such a way as to give no confidence in the results, 
and that that is done under the direction of the Board? 
When I said the directions of the Board, I meant the 
rules of the Board, if there are any. I should be glad, 
with regard to these investigations, if there was any 
cliaueo of suggesting some improvement. 

22281. Mr. Coffey. — Do you think it desirable that 
the teacher should be represented by a solicitor, who 
would have the right to cross-examine? — Certainly. 

22282. The Bishop of Ross. — Are you aware of any 
rules guiding the investigation of the actual cases that 
come up here?— No. 

22283. Mr. Henly. — Under the London County 
Council, if a charge is made against a teacher, 
the rule is this : It is heard by a sub-committee; it 
takes place at fixed hour ; the charge and the teacher’s 
reply are first read out. The Chairman then examines 
any witnesses who appear in support of the charge, and 
the teacher is entitled to cross-examine then. The 
teacher .may then call any witnesses whose names he 
has sent in prior to the hearing, and any other witnesses 
with the , consent , of the Chairman. The Chairman 
aud any member of tile Sub-Committee, with the 
consent ' q£ the manager-, may ask questions,- of the 
witnesses. The teacher may then address the Sub- 
Committee, and after that the Sub-Committee 
deliberates in private.. Would an arrangement such 
as that satisfy vour- Organisation? — There is no state- 
ment on oatli there. Would hearsay evidence be 
accepted according to that, 11 

The Bishop of 1 Ross.- — I think so; there is no oath 
there. • • • 

22284. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— There is a 'great dis- 


tinction between evidence on oath and hearsay. Hear- 
say is something you heard from somebody else. The - 
admission of hearsay, is quite a distinct thing from 
investigation on oath. I simply want to tell you that 
no inquiry on oath can be held unless under the 
sanction of an Act of Parliament. An Act of Parliament 
was passed many , years ago to punish anybody who put 
any person on oath without the sanction of an Act 
of Parliament, so that when dealing with a matter of 
this sort you have got to infer that no inquiry on 
oath can be held, unless you obtain an Act of Parlia- 
ment for that purpose? — I see. I don’t think we 
could be satisfied with an investigation involving 
dismissal, except carried on under legal conditions. 

22285. The Bishop of Ross. — Even for inefficiency 
in connection with the school? — Well, for inefficiency; 

I don’t think we would want to hold an inquiry on oath. 

22286. There are different inquiries. For instance, 
an inquiry as to inefficiency would be quite different 
from a charge of drunkenness, or stealing, or things 
like that? — It should be a sworn inquiry into charges of 
that kind, even if you required an Act of Parliament 
to do it. 

22287. Of course, where the question was whether 
arithmetic was answered properly or not, that would 
be administrative? — That would be professional. I 
don’t think we would require it for that at all. 

22288. Mr. Henly. — You complain a good deal with 
regard to the interference of inspectors with the 
methods of the teacher? — I do. 

22289. Are you aware of the instructions of the Board 
where they say at p. 145 of the evidence — “ Inspectors 
aud organisers should take care not to force upon 
the teachers any peculiar views of their own, and not 
to compel them to devote an undue amount of time 
and attention to some favourite subject ”? — I am aware 
of that. 

22290. Did your Organisation make any effort by- 
calling the attention of the Commissioners to the 
violation of that practice, or the alleged violation of it, 
by Dr. Alexander? — No. I did not bring that before 
them. 

22291. There is another point ; that the lowering of 
the mark of any school that has enjoyed a high 
standard for a considerable time should not be lightly- 
determined, and such lowering should denote deterio- 
ration in the tone of the school, rather than an acci- 
dental or temporary decline in proficiency in any 
standard. In the case of the Chapelizod school there 
were three successive “goods,” did the teacher, in 
making application, base her case upon that clause 
of the Tone Circular ?— Very likely she did. I think 
I have her letter to Dr. Starkie upon that point. 
Here is her application for re-examination. 

22292. Mr. Coffey. — She had three successive 
" oods ? — Yes, three successive “goods,” and then 
air.” 

22293. Who reduced the mark?— Mr. Murphy. I 
have complaints from several South Dublin teachers 
and from some Meath teachers. 

22294. Mr. Henly. — Mr. Murphy mentioned he 
gave 60 per cent, of “excellents” and “ very good,” 
although the “excellents” and “ very good ” for all 
Ireland were only about 23 per cent. Now, as repre- 
senting the Central Committee, what is your view 
with regard to increments? — The rhing has been in 
my mind for a long time, ever since the new system. 
A young man now is inclined to marry and to settle 
down. When I was appointed a teacher, it was pos- 
sible for a man to start housekeeping before he was 
twenty-five; it was possible for him to keep a house 
and to marry, and I believe mostly all young people 
when they start out, if they are properly constituted, 
have that in their mind. It was possible, under the old 
system, before a man was thirty, to have £100 a year. 
Under the new system, you have to work until you 
aro far over thirty before you have anything like £100 a 
vear. Let me take a school at Little Bray. There 
was an average of 97 for the past year. The 
teacher is a very presentable man, he lives in Bray, 
his work is acknowledged to be good. The percentage 
of regularity is 97, the percentage all over Ireland is 
60, and you could not possibly get that percentage of 
97 in a school unless yon conducted it very welt. Little • 
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Bray is a very poor place; he is there tor ten years, 
and his increment is £7. 

22295. The Chaiuman. — How long is he in the ser- 
vice? — He came in about 1890. 

22296. What grade is he in now? — Third grade 
still, and he is a married man. 

22297. The Bishop op Ross. — He ought to have 
more than that; he ought to have £84, at least? — He 
got one increment, and he began at £56. 

22298. The Birrell Grant makes that £68 or £70. 
How did he only get one increment? The reports of 
the school must Be bad? — They are “good” and 
“ fair,” and his work is praised all through. 

22299. Your point is this, that the period of time 
before which the teacher can obtain what I may call a 
living wage is too long ? — Yes. A person’s increments 
go on increasing up to the very end, and I imagine 
the increases should be more rapid in the beginning, 
and may then slack oh. A man should be able to 
get a living wage, and to start housekeeping before 
thirty-five or at most forty. 

22300. You yourself were able to marry. You 
started well, you got a big school, and you say other 
young men were able to marry at twenty-five, but 
then a number of men, who had reached the age of 
thirty-five and even forty, never got a living wage ? — 
I cannot say how that may be. 

22301. Now, in the old times, a number of men 
■started on big salaries. The total salaries were not 
as high as at present, and, therefore, if few men had 
big salaries, it must have meant that a considerable 
number of men of middle age and old men had small 
salaries? — That was the fault of the middle aged and 
old aged men. 

22802. You mean then, of course, nobody should be 
allowed to marry or get on in the world except the 
few brilliant men ? — Oh, no. 

22303. Or people of average ability and average 
work ought never to have housekeeping wants at all? 
Oh, no. It would work out. like this 

T have before my mind this: — The total money 
given to the teachers for remuneration is something 
like half a million more than, was given to the total 
number of teachers twenty years ago. 

Mr. Henly. — What about the increase in the num- 
ber of teachers ? 

The Bishop op Ross. — £60,000 to junior assistants. 

Mr. Henly.— But the increase in the number of 
' teachers ? 

22304. The Bishop op Ross. — Nobody will deny that 
the body of the teachers have more money now, and 
that men of thirty have a great deal more than they 
had thirty years ago? — I could not agree with that at 
all. 

22805. Where does the money go? — It comes in at 
the top. Under the old system, when a person 
reached a certain point, he kept to that point and 
went along level. 

22306. Your point is that there are too many men 
at _ the top, and too much given at the top? — I don’t 
object to the top at all, or to what they get at the 
top, but I believe a man ought to reach a living wage 
sooner. Now a man may get an increment at sixty. 
I believe he should be able to reach a higher figure 
when young than he does to enable him to start house- 
keeping. 

22307. The present top salary is £185, that is in- 
cluding the Birrell Grant. What top figure would 
you strike?— At what age? 

22308. Well, take this man of sixty?— I am not 
concerned with him, I am concerned with the young 
man. ° 


22309. What figure will you strike at the top, be 
cause if you want more money at the bottom you mus 
cut it off at the top ? — I want a living wage early ii 
life, and for the top to be stationary. 

22310. Are you prepared to take -it off at the top ?- 
I would rather not answer that. I am appeal 
mg for the people at the bottom. My idea might bi 
crude, but I would make the system more uniform 
At present you reach a certain level, then you g( 
along with a very gradual rise for a long period, til 
you reach the top. 

The Chairman. I want to get an idea of thi 
system before 1900. I wish to have a clear idea oi 


what a fair teacher with fair numbers might reach at 

The Bishop of Ross. — About a couple of hundred. 

The Chairman. — Would he remain at that for the 
remainder of his life? 

Mr. Henly. — The best answer to that is this: the 
Commissioners sometimes go on the average salary, 
both antecedent to 1900 and since. The latest reports 
I have before 1900, giving the average salaries, is 
that of 1893. Now, the average salary for a third- 
class teacher — I am only taking the Parliamentary 
Grant— would be £72 or £78. . A teacher leaving a 
training college would be in the second-class, and the 
average salary for a teacher of the second-class would 
be £90 Is. 4d. Then they had credit for special dis- 
tinction, that is answering with 65 per cent, all round, 
and they could work up into second division of first- 
class within two years. 

The Chairman.— After leaving the training college ? 

Mr. Henly. — Yes, in the early days of the training 
colleges, 1884-5-6, if a teacher in a school came up 
for one year’s course of training, and a pupil teacher 
leaving the model school could get second class, and 
attain a first class, on leaving the training college 
without ever having taught a school. The average 
salary for the Irish second division second class was 
£106 19s. OrZ. , and in three years more he could reach 
£138 3s. 4(1- The average salary was at that point 
which Mi-. MacSweeny has reached now. The teacher 
at thirty years of age, in the second class, would have 
an average salary of £90. 

The Bishop of Ross. — Then to have a clear con- 
spectus, we should know the number of teachers in 
the first class and second class, and the enormous 
number that remained all through their lives at £72 
a year, and never got beyond it. 

Mr. Henly. — That was their own fault. 

The Chairman.— It may be the fault of then- 
natural ability that never enabled them to get higher. 

Mr. Henly. — In the first division of first class, the 
number of teachers in 1893 was 858, including men 
and women. 

The Chairman. — There are now 340 men. 

Mr. Henly. — In the second division of first class, 
there was 1,304, in the second class there was 4,989, 
and in the third or lowest class there was 4,435. 

The Chairman. — Where can we get these statistics? 

Mr. Henly. — They are in the report for 1893. The 
average salaries were not given every year. You will 
get them in one year but not in another. Then came 
the increase in classification after the training col- 
leges, and then we get the figures for 1900. I have 
given the numbers for 1893, and they would be con- 
siderably higher in 1900. 

22311. (To Witness .) — I asked you a question which 
you did not answer. What was your view about in 
crements? And you gave me instead a digression, as 
to whether the teachers were getting a living wage. 
The point is whether you would prefer to get an 
annual or a triennial increment? — Annual increment 
I say without hesitation. 

22312. On what condition? — On condition of giving 
efficient service and freedom from official censure. 

22313. Now I will read for you, as I did yesterday 
for Mr. Mansfield, the conditions under which incre- 
ments are granted in England : — “ Annual inci-ements 
of salary, according to scale, are allowed for each 
year’s satisfactory service. The annual increment 
falls due on the first of the month following the an- 
niversary of the teacher’s entry into service. The 
phrase ' A year’s satisfactory service ’ means a period 
of twelve months during which a teacher has not been 
guilty of any grave misconduct. Every year counts 
for an increase in salary up to the maximum, unless 
the Council decides otherwise.” . Would these con 
ditions satisfy you? — Yes. 

22314. Would they satisfy your Organisation? — 
I think so. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you understand annual incre 
inent does not mean an increase of salary?— — 

22315. The Bishop of Ross.— Not beyond the pre 
sent salaries? — I understand that. 

22316. Mr. Henly. — For instance, if it was pos 
sible to get three increments of three pounds instead 
of a triennial increment of £’9, you would prefer an 
arrangement of that kind? — Decidedly. 
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22317. You come from a part of the country where 
attendance is at times irregular 1— Yes. 

22318. Do you think that the teachers should get 
notice of the holding of the inspection? — I think so. 

22319. You think it would be desirable, in the in- 
terests of the teacher and the pupils ? — I think so. 

22320. Would you be in favour of each school hav- 
ing a school year, or of having a uniform school year ? 

That is a matter I have not looked into, but I 

think, with a sympathetic inspector, and a friendly 
Board, it would not matter what time the inspector 
came, provided you had your best pupils, and pro- 
vided he only examined on the part of the year’s 
programme that has passed. Many teachers are in 
favour of the uniform school year, but I think with 
proper administration, that would not be a difficulty. 

22321. I have a case of a school in this city that 
was examined on the first of July, 1913, and the 
general report was awarded for the year ended the 
31st of July, 1914. Do you think that was a satis- 
factory arrangement? — No, that is quite unsound. 

22322. When do you think the general inspection 
should be held? — On which the report of the school 
depended ? 

22323. Yes; ought it to be near the end of the 
year? — As far as I can see, if you could depend on 
the inspector, and that the administration is right, 

I think it is quite equal what time the inspector comes, 
provided he examines on what I have said. 

22324. You have experience of a uniform school 
year, for a considerable number of years? Has it 
worked out satisfactorily in your district? — Very 
satisfactorily. 

2232a. What is the cause of the lowering of reports 
and dismissals for inefficiency? — Generally unsympa- 
thetic administration, out of touch with the teaching 
profession. 

22326. Do you think examination at unsuitable 
times has anything to do with it ? — I think so at pre- 
sent. 

22327. Have you not made complaint that in one 
district there was an examination of the school when 
there was a fair in the neighbouring town? — Yes. 

22328. Does not that arise under your present 
system ? — Yes. 

22829. Yet you think the system is working satis- 
factorily ? — I don’t say that, but I say that if we had 
a different system of administration and inspection, 
such as before 1900, it would be satisfactory. 

22330. If you have sufficient faith that owing to 
our inquiry you will have all these things put right, 

I think I will not ask you any more?— -I think some- 
thing good will come out of this inquiry. 

22331. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you rather go back 
to the results’ system ? — No. 

22832. I thought you said to Mr. Henly that you 
would? — I don’t think he meant the results’ system. 
He meant the examination of each school in its own 
school year. 

22333. You spoke about the alarming increase in 
dismissals. Was that in the County of Wicklow, or 
in the whole of Ireland ? — I was only taking Dr. 
Alexander’s districts, and they embrace part of Wex- 
ford and part of Dublin, as well as Wicklow. 

22834. If a principal is dismissed for inefficiency, 
could she obtain employment under the. Board as an 
Assistant ? — Sometimes. 

22335. Have any of those you mentioned got em- 
ployment elsewhere? — No, not one, except in the case 
of Mrs. Earl, and you must remember, it is not easy 
to get an assistantship in a Protestant school, because 
few Protestant schools have assistants. 

Mr. Harrison. — Does it not depend upon the word- 
ing of the dismissal in each case ? 

22836. Mr. Henly. — Could you show us the letters 
withdrawing salaries. In the case of Miss Connolly 
there were two letters saying salary would be with- 
drawn. Were they all in the same terms ? — I have 


not got those letters, and never had — I should like to 
say a word about the junior assistant mistresses. I 
have a junior assistant mistress; she was appointed 
amongst the very first, and I find that she does very 
useful work. I devoted a good deal of attention to 
her training and now she is quite useful. In the 
neighbouring school a junior was appointed and did 
good work, but the average of the school went up and 
she was superseded by a fully qualified assistant. This 
junior assistant mistress is thoroughly qualified and 
well able to teach, but she cannot get a place any- 
where else, because if it happens that a junior assist- 
ant mistress resigns or is to be appointed. The selec- 
tion is confined practically to the neigh Dourhood as a 
junior assistant mistress only gets £24. If paid some- 
thing like a living wage the junior assistant would bo 
very useful. 

Could she not apply for an assistantship ? 

22337. The Bishoi> of Ross. — You complain that 
the salary of the junior assistant is not a living, 
wage. Would that mean that every junior assistant 
should get as good a salary as an assistant ? — 
Some of the junior assistants are doing very 
good work. There is one other case I should 
Eke to put in, as illustrating interference with a 
teacher’s methods. This is a case in which a teacher 
was threatened with dismissal, but the final dis- 
missal examination was not held. I have the teacher’s 
statement here. 

22338. Who was the inspector? — Mr. Dickie. The 
teacher is Mrs. Mary Fitzpatrick. She was appointed 
in 1884. The point I want to make is this : this 
teacher has been in charge of a school : then there is 
a sudden change, but perhaps I had better read the 
teacher’s own statement: — “January 12th, 1910. — 
Visited by Dr. Alexander ; very snowy day ; present 
10. On this day he wrote in the observa- 
tion book, ‘ your assistant absent — only one 

progress book to be kept.’ He told me that 
we need not change until July 1st, and that one 
syllabus would suffice also. July 11th and 12th, 
1910. — Annual inspection by Mr. Dickie. He told 
Miss Mulrennan, the assistant, and myself to keep 
separate progress and syllabus books, and said that 
we were trying to impose extra work upon him to 
save ninepence. August 1st, 1910. — Dr. Alexander 
visited. I told him of Mr. Dickie’s order re progress 
and syllabus books. He said that it did not matter, 
to obey Mr. Dickie. We meant to close the previous 
Friday for vacation, but owing to a letter from Miss 
Austin, kindergarten organiser, saying she would call 
that day we kept open for the day. I was fearfully 
ill and not able to work, having been in bed all Satur- 
day and Sunday, so I brought no syllabus. I told 
him all this when he came, and -that we only kept 
open on account of Miss Austin. He admitted that 
I looked very ill. Then he. commenced to abuse me for 
not having made up the July attendances in the roll 
book, and checked with report book. He kept on 
scolding until I almost fainted and had to leave the 
room. Miss Mulrennan and her sister Teresa (then 
monitress in Newtownbarry) were present. I have 
remarked when he wants to be particularly nasty he 
invariably calls up the other teacher to let her see 
how little he thinks about me. Since that day the 
children are so much afraid of him, that they are 
almost paralysed when an inspector comes. 

“March 3rd, 1911. — Dr. Alexander visited. We 
were using separate progress and syllabus books, and 
he commenced to abuse me for a whole long hour- 
saying I should obey him and no one else, unless his 
orders were countermanded by the manager or chief 
inspector. I could not get in a word by way of ex- 
planation. That evening he wrote to the manager, 
and also entered in the observation book that I had 
no work prepared. He refused to examine the books 
I had. 

« July 5th, 1911.— Annual examination by Dr. 
Alexander. Being fair day in Enniseorthy no child 
was present in 7th, 6th, ‘or 5th standard. There was 
one child in the 4th, whom I did not get examined 
as she has a dreadful impediment in her speech. He 
changed my report from ‘fair’ to ‘middling.’ Three 
days after the children were moved into new classes. 

17 * 
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“ November 7th, 1911. — Dr. Alexander visited. 
Miss Mulrennan was gone to training, and Miss 
Mooney, Boolavogue, appointed substitute in her 
place. He was passably civil that day. 

“ July 17th, 1912. — Dr. Alexander visited. I asked 
if he had come for annual inspection, as I had not 
got the papers. He told me Mr. Dickie would exa- 
mine, and not to delay taking vacation on account of 
the examination. I had as one of the lessons for 
current week in syllabus square and cubic measure- 
ments. He asked if I knew how to give the lesson. I 
answered, ‘ yes.’ He said he never met a teacher who 
could, and that if I could I was superior to all of 
them. He then proceeded to make a drawing of rect- 
angle on piece of paper, dividing it up into squares, 
and after measuring the length, or number of inches, 
to call each unit a square inch instead of a lineal 
inch. I said I understood. Then he got furious, and 
told me no teacher in his district knew how to teach 
it. He called up Miss Mooney to listen to his in- 
structions so that she could help me, and told me if 
he thought I could teach it he would take me into 
Enniscorthy, put me in a glass case and make money 
by exhibiting me. (I have the notes of the same les- 
son and method, but in much better form, written 
twelve years ago.) He next asked Miss Mooney to 
repeat his explanation, so that she could help me 
when I taught it. She could not, as I think she did 
not know what he was saying. I explained it then, 
not from his lecture though, and I firmly believe he 
was disappointed. These are specimens of Dr. Alex- 
ander’s manner and bearing towards me, and between 
himself and Mr. Dickie I do not know what to do; 
what pleases one displeases the other. One day Mr. 
Dickie will change the desks; at the next visit he 
changes them back. He gives orders which, when he 
finds impracticable, he denies having given, or says 
he was misunderstood. This happens so often, that it 
is hard to particularise, but I never got a helpful 
suggestion from either Dr. Alexander or Mr. Dickie. 

“October 17th, 1912. — Annual examination by Mr. 
Dickie, three days after receipt of papers. I never 
saw him. so nasty. He was sneering at both teachers 
and children the whole day. He came a little after 
11 a.m. The children were at arithmetic. He ordered 
the girls to get their needlework, the boys to play, the 
infants to come up for examination. The little ones 
answered everything he asked, except a couple of 
. questions in mental addition, but he was not satisfied 
because they were not reading from books. The 3rd 
standard he told to get sheets of paper — then to stand 
round the room — then to write dictation with a pencil 
on these sheets. He gave easy arithmetic in all 
classes, which the children did well and quickly. 


From the 3rd up they read very well indeed. At one 
o’clock he called up the 4th, 5tli, and 6th— gave them 
a letter to write, but when they had only three or 
four lines down he called them again.. ' H e then 
examined in reading and grammar, and singing and 
history, and they did very well in each subject. 
Finally he gave them arithmetic about 2.30 — the 6th 
on their jotters, the others on slates; he never opened 
the progress book during the day, only inquiring from 
me every few minutes, ‘ What have they done in this ? 
How far have they gone in that?’ To 6th standard 
he gave first a sum in fractions — this they did not do. 
I asked them next day the reason, and they told me 
they did not know what he said. The next one was 
decimals — subtraction — which they all did. The next 
was practice — three got right, one wrong, whose name 
was struck off roll, but who turned up that day. Mr. 
Dickie examined the work of each child for some 
minutes, then sneered at them, told them to say 
‘ twice times,’ that they were all wrong, and could not 
divide by 2. I gave these exercises to tire manager. 
On January 19th, 1913, I got the report ‘ middling,’ 
with a notice saying salary would be withdrawn after 
next examination if school is not improved. 

“ January 7th, 1913. — Mr. Dickie visited. Told me 
he thought he did not give a good report, but that 
the junior (assistant’s) classes being backward was the 
reason. I may mention,” she adds, “ that every -one 
of these insults and fault-finding have been within 
the hearing of all the pupils, generally 60 or 70. As 
a rule, Mr. Dickie’s suggestions are verbal, then they 
are not binding on him. I try to do even the most 
ridiculous things suggested by him or Dr. Alexander, 
no matter what trouble and money it costs, and for 
that very reason I am being crushed, so it is time for 
me to cry ‘hold,’ as I have been too slavish, and 
‘slaves make tyrants.’ No matter what any inspector 
did in my school I never resented it, except once, when 
Mr. MacMillan was about to strike a child; and 
again on August 2nd, 1909, Mr. Dickie had a Mr. 
Thompson with him, who proposed to examine the 
science class. The class was very good, but he (Mr. 
Thompson) commenced to ask questions, and at. each 
answer he’d say, ‘Oh, that’s terrible. Oh, that’s 
dreadful,’ although the children were answering 
•Pkndidlj. I listened as long as I could, then I said, 

‘ Mr - Dickie, will you please examine that class, that 
man is confusing the children.’ Mr. Dickie asked 
what was wrong, though he was listening all the time. 
I told him, and also that I had the sanction of the 
Commissioners for what I taught, showing my note- 
book. Science has never been examined in my school 
since.” 


FORTY-EIGHTH DAY;— FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5th, 1913. 

At 23, Kil dare-street, Dublin. 

Present : Sir Samuel Dili, m.a„ litt.d., ll.d. (Ckairmm) ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d.; 
Mi. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneaoe E. B. Harrison, b.a. ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mi.Walter 
McMurrough Kavanagh, d.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 


Major Dea 

22339. The Chairman. — I believe you have com 
here, Major. Dease, chiefly to give us some informatio 
about the dismissal of Mr. Mansfield?— Yes., 

22340. Let me ask you as a matter of form how Ion 
Lave you been a Commissioner of National Education 
oooj r ® e Tj eXaC ^’ kid about six or seven years. 

,,. 2 , . 1 -:, Have y° u - prepared a statement?— Yes.’ 
think it due to the Committee to offer my evidence t 
it on the subject of Mr. Mansfield’s dismissal. 1 wa 


examined. 

m , cmber ®f the Board who first proposed it, and 
" oooii memb § r w k° voted for it on the first occasion. 

22342. Can you give us the exact date of that oc- 
casion?— -It is in bur minutes.* I do hot quite re- 
member the date at this moment. I should like to 
explain my reasons for having made that' motion. I 
think the correspondence preceding his dismissal - ' has 
.been .before the Committee. I don't know whether I 
would be' allowed, to read one or two extracts from that 


* Vide Appendix LIIT. 
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correspondence. If so, I should like to call attention 
to the letter dated the 19th August, 1912, in which 
Mr. Mansfield says : “ Somebody has said : ‘ You can- 
not catch eels without stirring up mud.’ In my 
capacity as the representative of 10,000 educated men 
' and women, I, in imitation of bigger men, had the 
hardihood to go a-fishiug for educational eels, not in- 
deed in the broad waters of the roaring river, which I 
understand great men have reserved to themselves, 
but in the secluded stream of our own private pre- 
serves. I was not aware that in those hidden haunts 
all the mud had already been appropriated. Though 
I had before me the example of at least one distin- 
guished civil servant who poached publicly in pre- 
served waters, and escaped unscathed, I felt that 1 
could not afford — in considering that there are eight 
dependent upon me — to take heroically my official life 
in my hands." Well, I object to the whole tone of 
that. letter, and ho goes on to say : “ In. your haste, 
you trampled ou vour own printed rules, and forced me 
to do the same," and again, “ I consider such pro- 
cedure unfair, and I am sure the eminent lawyers 
that adorn your Board cannot but regard it as illegal.” 
And in the letter dated 28th September, in the fourth 
paragraph, he says: "Your rules, even those I con- 
sidered silly,. I have always unquestionably obeyed, and 
your officials, even the one that has treated me with 
"injustice, distrust, and insult, I. have always treated 
with courtesy and respect.” Then there is the re- 
ference in the letter, of the 1st September : “ For me it 
revives dim memories of a fable in old Aesop, where 
some animal — a wolf I think it was — played the double 
part of judge and plaintiff.” It has been generally 
stated that Mr. Mansfield was dismissed for his attack 
on an inspector. I proposed his dismissal, and that 
part of his conduct did not influence me in the least. 
Some of my colleagues seem to think that his letters to 
the Board were not worth noticing. I, personally, did 
not take that view. The tone throughout these 
letters is one . of cool and calculated impertinence, 
that no body of directors of any important business 
could possibly allow. from one of their subordinates, if 
their authority was to be maintained. If Mr. Mans- 
field had been an isolated teacher, acting for himself 
alone, it would have been less serious, and he might 
liave been easily dealt with without such an extreme 
measure as dismissal, but he could not have been so 
stupid as to think letters ' like these worth writing 
simply to be read and laughed at in our Board room. 
He wrote as a leading xnembe” of the Teachers’ Or- 
ganisation, and the letters were intended for his own 
audience as much as for us. ' They would have been read 
and discussed all over the country, and probably tempted 
some foolish youngsters to emulate their leader by try- 
ing the same sort of thing with their own managers and 
inspectors, or head teachers, and so got themselves into 
trouble. Another thing; these letters were only the 
•climax of a movement that’ had been in progress for a 
considerable time. For a year or more previous to 
our action on this point- 1 had heard a good many 
■ serious complaints, some from managers, some from 
responsible teachers, and others in general conver- 
sation, of insubordination among teachers. I had also 
seen in a section of the Press letters written ostensibly 
by school teachers which would have crippled the whole 
educational system of the country if the views they 


long run at the end of any organised defiance of 
authority. I would like to add that the most serious point 
in Mr. Mansfield’s first speech, to my mind, was an 
attack which he made on Dr. Starkie by name, and not 
what he said about the inspector. I suppose that it 
was owing to this fact — at any rate it was the case — 
that Dr. Starkie studiously avoided taking any part or 
expressing any opinion, throughout any discussions, that 
took place at our Board on the subject. 

22343. Did I understand aright that this matter was 
twice before the Board? — Yes. 

22344. In the first instance, your motion was not 
carried? — No, I was the only member who voted for 
it. 

22345. Then I believe Mr. Mansfield was ordered to 
repudiate the things which you have read out? — All 
except that in the last letter. 

22346. On the 17th September Mr; Mansfield was 
ordered to repudiate the statements attributed to him 
in the Clonmel Chronicle ? — Yes, as far as I remember. 

22347. Then on the 28th- September he declined to 
do so? — Yes, I think that was the. last. letter to us. 

22848. Your original motion was put- to the Board 
before , the 17th September, when he was asked to 
repudiate these things? — I think it was at that meeting • 
that I proposed his dismissal. 

22849. On the 15th October- a motion was. carried, 
refusing . him any further , recognition?— I don’t 
remember the date. 

22350. The. Bishop of Ross. — Do you. remember how 
many members of the . Board were present on the 
15th October, when the dismissal of Mr. Mansfield 
was carried ? — No, my Lord. 

22351.. Can you say in a general way .whether it was a 
large meeting or a small' meeting? — I • think slightly 
above the average. The attendance has been very 
good for the last two or three years. , 

22352. Was there a division upon th.e question? Was 
there a vote taken? — I suppose there was a vote taken. 
Yes, I believe there was a vote. 

22353. Do you remember what was, the voting upon 
that occasion? — As far as I remember — I would not 
like to say positively — I think Mr. Ward was the only 
member present who voted against the dismissal on 
the occasion on which Mr. Mansfield was dismissed. 

22354. And the others all voted for your proposition? 
— As a matter of fact, the proposal on which he was 
dismissed at the last meeting was a motion by Lord 
Chief Baron Palles, and not by me. I proposed it at 
the first meeting, but the Chief Baron took the thing 
up the second time. I do Hot think he was present 
at the previous meeting, but I think the motion was 
in the Chief Baron’s name when he was dismissed. 

22355. Would it not be desirable that we should have 
those particulars. I think it would be desirable to 
supplement your evidence by getting the numbers 
present and the numbers who voted for and against the 
motion? — These could be got from our Minutes. 

22356. Would you obtain that information*, and send 
• it in as a supplement to your evidence?— Certainly. 

. 22357. The Chairman.— I think that it wotild be 
convenient, as you are 'not quite sure that you are 
right about the' date of, your first proposal of his 
dismissal? — Yes. 

22358- And the dates of the various occasions when 


expressed had been hold by the general body of the _ question was discussed, and the number of times 

teachers. It was therefore important that all respon- ’ " 1 — 1 — V.»s. 

•sible people should use special restraint in what they 
said or did. Mr. Mansfield held an influential position 


and the dates upon which it was discussed ? — Yes. 

22359. If it is in the Minutes?— Oh, yes, it is all in 
the Minutes. , , •• • , ; . 

22360. And the members who voted for and. against 
the 15th October?— Yes, I understand, and all the 


in the Teachers’ Organisation, and could not evade the 
responsibility of that position ; and when the correspon- 
dence between him and our secretaries had reached the ““ p T "JT which the Question was discussed, because 
point at which I thought it my duty to propose his g was ROin g on for a considerable, length of 

•dismissal I had come to think that there was' con- ° 

22361. The Bishop di? Ross. — I think it would' be 
desirable to get the dates of the meetings at which the 
question was discussed'?— It was going 'on before from 


•siderable risk to any form of authority if summary 
action was not taken. I’ am an old soldier,' and I 
know that insubordination is a very catching com- 
plaint, and that the harm it does will increase out of 
all proportion to its beginning if it is not checked in 
good time. I am still quite sure that if things had 
gone on from, bad, to worse, for another six months, as 
•they were doing, last year, Mr. Mansfield would not 
have ■ been by any means the. only sufferqr jvhen an 
explosion came, and. an explosion is a certainty .in the 

* Vide Appendix LIII. 


times it was up, tb see whether the Board acted hastily 
or deliberately?— Yes, but,; of coprse, there was no 
motion put to the Board, or 'division taken, except on 
' two occasions. . I know, positively D was the only 
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member who voted for it the first time. Would you 
like to know the number of members present at these 
meetings? 

The Bishop op Boss. — Yes. 

22363. Sir Hiram Wilkinson— I am an old Civil 
Servant, Major Dease, and you will not assume in any 
question I put to you that I am attempting to justify 
the propriety of any language used by Mr. Mansfield, 
but I want to put the matter fairly as the case occurs 
to me, and I ask you whether Mr. Mansfield was not 
taken at a disadvantage in having a communication 
sent to him out of the ordinary course of the Board’s 
procedure, calling upon him to answer directly a 
question put by the Board? — Calling upon him to 
answer a question put by the Board? 

Yes, instead of sending it through his manager. 

The Chairman.— I think it would be well. Sir 
Hiram, if you direct Major Dease ’s attention to the 
rule to which you refer. 

22364. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Yes. I am referring 
to Rule 95a? — Yes, I see. Rule 95 (a) says : “ The 
Commissioners, as a rule, do not correspond directly 
with the teachers, except as provided in Rules 69, 90, 
and 96;" but you see we leave, it open to ourselves to 
communicate directly on occasions when we consider 
it necessary to do so. 

22865. But don’t you think that Mr. Mansfield was 
placed at a disadvantage by that exercise of your dis- 
cretion. I* put it to you in this way : supposing that a 
young lieutenant in the Army had been alleged to have 
been guilty of some impropriety, would not a communi- 
cation from headquarters, in regard to that young lieu- 
tenant’s conduct, have gone through yourself or the 
colonel? Would not that young lieutenant be in a 
much better position having the communication made 
through the colonel or yourself? Would it not be 
a great advantage to the lieutenant to have the advice 
of yourself or the colonel before sending back his 
answer? — I do not know. After all, you get a certain 
question which requires a certain answer, and I do not 
see it makes much difference whether it comes straight 
from your own hands or through the hands of another 
person. 

22366. It occurs to me, and may possibly have 
occurred to you, that when a junior has sent in a reply 
to be forwarded, and those, over him having exercised 
their authority, and pointed out to him certain matters 
in his reply which, without changing the substance, 
might change the form and make it much better for the 
junior, in these circumstances that the junior would 
be less likely to suffer by his answer? — Which particular 
letter would that refer to? 

22367. The Chairman. — I think Sir Hiram is referring 
to the telegram sent to Mr. Mansfield? — He was asked 
to tell us whether he was accurately reported in his 
attack on the senior inspector. 

22368. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — That was on the 16th 
August. No reply was received, and as the matter 
was coming before the Board on Tuesday a telegram 
was sent to Mr. Mansfield. No reply having been 
received from the manager, you communicated direct 
with Mr. Mansfield by telegram, calling upon him to 
answer a letter addressed to the manager? — We called 
upon him to say whether he was accurately reported 
in the paragraph headed 11 Senior Inspector in the 
Clonmel Chronicle." 

22369. No, nol The manager was asked to forward 
to the Education Office Mr. Mansfield’s observations?— 
Yes. 

22370. Then this repudiation was asked for direct: 
that is the point — to be sent direct by Mr. Mansfield 
to the Board, and I suggest to you that if you followed 
the usual practice, and allowed the correspondence to 
go through the manager, who is an experienced clergy- 
man, that Mr. Mansfield would have been put in "a 
much better position than he was in, and that he. 
would have been less. likely to use language which no- 
body would say was justifiable?— In that case we would 
have had to wait for another fortnight before dealing 
with the case. That telegram was sent because it was 
the. only means of getting any reply from Mr. Mans- 
field, and we only meet once a fortnight. 


22371. Do you consider that in au incident of that 
kind a fortnight is too long to wait? — What is the 
date of the original speech? 

22372. The Chairman.— The speech was made ou the 
12th July, 1913?— As far us my opiuion is worth any- 
thing, I think ho had plenty of time. 

22373. On the 2nd August, 1912, the manager of 
the Cullen school, the Very Rev. Dr. O’Neill, p.p. 
was informed that the attention of the Commissioners 
had been called to the speech of Mr. Mansfield, and 
he was asked to obtain and forward to the Education 
Office Mr. Mansfield’s observations in regard to it for 
consideration? — Yes, that was ou the 2nd August. 

22374. Well, a fortnight passed, and on Friday, lie 
16th August, as no reply had been received, and as 
the matter was coming before the Board on the 20th 
August, a telegram in the following terms was sent 
to Mr. Mansfield — " Your observations called for in an 
official letter of the 2nd inst. to Rev. Dr. O’Neill, 
requested Immediately”? — Wlmt was the date of the 
letter to the manager? 

22375. The 2nd August? — Very well. Between the 
2nd August and the 16th August what happened to 
that letter? 

22376. I am not to account for that, but you had 
written to the manager, and you might have written 
to the manager again, or telegraphed to him, and that 
would be the ordinary course to follow in your official 
proceedings? — Well, I suppose probably we had not got 
an answer from the manager. The reason that telegram 
was sent to him seems to mo, and it is shown in the 
evidence, that wc wanted to have something definite 
for our meeeting of the 20th August. Otherwise we 
should have had to wait until the first meeting in 
September. 

22377. Would that have been a very serious delay? — 
Well, we are often much troubled with delays, with 
questions hanging on from meeting to meeting. 

22378. I think from your experience as an officer you 
will know that a junior who is deprived of the benefit 
of the supervision of his immediate superiors in his 
communications with heudquarters is placed at a very 
serious disadvantage through inexperience? — There is 
a difference between a junior lieutenant and a man 
like Mr. Mansfield, with his position and experience. 

22379. I am afraid you can scarcely compare the 
experience of a gentleman in Mr. Mansfield’s position 
with the experience which a clergyman, acquainted 
with the world, would have? — That is a matter of 
opinion. 

Mr. Henly. — The manager was on holidays. 

The Chairman. — That is so. 

Mr. Henly. — There is no evidence that Mr. Mansfield 
got the letter at all. 

22380. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I suggest he was 
placed at a great disadvantage, .and in putting my 
question I hope you will understand that I am not 
trying to blame the Board for what they did, but in 
fairness to Mr. Mansfield, I am pointing out the 
difficult position in which lie was placed, being a man 
who certainly had not the experience which you would 
attribute to him? — That is a matter of opinion. 

22881. Well, now, I suggest to you he was placed 
at a disadvantage? — Still it is a matter of opinion. 

22382. I think if he had the advantage of conferring 
with Canon O’Neill that you probably would not have 
been troubled with a letter such as you receive?— It 
is quite possible, but I don’t think it probable. 

22383. You must remember that that letter would 
have come through Canon O’Neill, and though I do 
not know what your experience in such matters has 
been, it is certainly my experience, extending over a 
long time, that I have seen many cases in which juniors 
have been saved from indiscretion by having to send 
their communications through their immediate superior 
officers? — It is quite possible. 

22384. Another thing I would like to ask you. As 
you have come here frankly, and stated that it was 
due to you that the initial proceedings were taken, I 
would ask you to consider whether the matter might 
not be again considered by your Board. I do not ask 
for an answer to that at the present moment. I merely 
make that suggestion; I have no doubt you will 
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consider whether it is possible? — As far as I am 
personally concerned, speaking for myself, I would be 
very glad, indeed, if Mr. Mansfield was reinstated. I 
have no personal feeling against Mr. Mansfield. I 
simply acted in the interest of authority. 

22385. If I may say so, I do not think that there 
is any member of this Committee who thinks for a 
moment that there was any animosity at all displayed 
towards Mr. Mansfield by any member of the Board, 
and if I may say so, as an old Civil Servant, I think 
Mr. Mansfield's letter was one which might fairly call 
for action on the part of the Board — I will put it in 
that way. But it appears in another case, where a 
teacher acted in a similar way, the Board took another 
course. They sent down two chiefs of inspection to 
hold an investigation. We have it in evidence that 
that was the course taken by the Board, and we find 
that these two chief inspectors put the matter before 
the teacher, and made the teacher see where he was 
indiscreet, and got him to write to the Board, and say 
he was indiscreet. We will not go into tho full par- 
ticulars, but that was done in a recent case? — I suppose 
it was in the discretion of the Board to treat one 
caso upon its merits, and the other case also upon its 
merits. 

22386. There is no suggestion that because you did 
a certain thing upon a certain occasion that you are 
bound always to act in tho same way, but I am 
suggesting that in that ease the teacher was saved from 
the consequences of his own acts, and in the other 
case the teacher was placed in a very disadvantageous 
position and suffered for his acts? — Yes, but he was 
dismissed on the 15th October. We spent from the 
date of this first speech at Clonmel, which was spine 
time in June, until October, giving him every possible 
chance that we could devise for withdrawing his state- 
ment, and he went on accumulating additional offences. 

22387. You quite understand there is no One here 
who would contend for a moment that Mr. Mansfield 
acted in accordance with the rules which ought to 
govern your service, and I want to point out to you, 
that in making the suggestion of his re-instatement, 
I am not making it on behalf of the Committee, though 
I daresay the Committee may agree in that with me, 
but his re-instatement is not a matter with which the 
Committee has to deal. 

The Chairman. — It is quite beyond our terms of 
reference. 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — But as you come be- 
fore us I think it right to put that consideration 
before you, and I hope you will look upon it in that 
light? — Oh, yes. 

22388. Mr. Henry. — You thought that Mr. Mansfield 
should be dismissed for the tone of his letter? — That is 
why I proposed his dismissal — that is all I know about 
it. 

22389. But what was he dismissed for? — For the 
position he took up of insolence and insubordination 
to hie superiors. 

22390. I do not think that is so?— I am simply giving 
evidence here as to the reason why I proposed his 
dismissal. ' 

22391. Well, now, it is said here that the case was 
again before the Commissioners on the 17th September, 
when the following order was made—" That Mr. 
Mansfield be requested to repudicate publicly the state- 
ment attributed to him in the Clonmel Chronicle of 
the 17th July, 1912, with reference to the senior 
inspector"? — Yes. 

22392. And when he refused to repudiate it he was 
dismissed?— Yes. 

22393. It appears from that order of the Board that 
had. he repudiated the statement which alluded to 
Mr. Welply he would not have been dismissed? — If 
Mr. Mansfield had repudiated the statement on that 
date he would not have written impertinent letters on 
several days afterwards, on the strength of which I 
proposed his dismissal. 

22394. Oh, nol That order, was made on the 17th 
September? — Yes. 

22395. And the letter to which you object was written 
on the 19th August? — What is the date of that last 
letter? 


The Chairman. — We have not got the date when 
Major Dease proposed his dismissal. That is unfor- 
tunate. 

22396. Mr. Henly. — The Board Order was for not 
repudiating the attack on the senior inspector? — Well, 
you see a thing of that sort was not an isolated action. 
Tho state of things at the earlier date was such that 
1 was, I think, the only member of Board who con- 
sidered that Mr. Mansfield ought to. be dismissed; 
but then on the 28th September there was this 
•additional letter written with others, and his savage 
attack upon Dr. Starkie, all these things were 
accumulating, but it was not until the letter of the 
28th September was read that the majority of tho 
Board decided upon his dismissal. 

22397. Upon what rule of the Board was he dis- 
missed? — I do not really know the exact rule, but I 
suppose there is a rule under which subordinates of 
any department or business or large concern are 
expected to show some kind of civility to their 
superiors. 

22398. Is it not rather a large order to dismiss a 
man and deprive him of his career in life on the 
assumption that there is somewhere a rule dealing with 
the ease when we have got rules existing for a great 
many objects? — I think ordinary common sense would 
tell anybody that, without any code or rules. 

22399. But surely upon a matter of that kind dealing 
with the dismissal of a teacher, where you have several 
rules dealing with the subject, one would like to know 
which was followed in that correspondence? — Well, I 
am quite sure the rule is there. I do not know whether 
you would like me to take up the time of the Committee 
reading through all the rules, but I cannot put my 
finger on the particular rule at the present moment. 

22400. You are not aware of it? — I am pretty sure 
it is in the code. 

22401. Are you aware of the rule that would warrant 
his dismissal in the first instance? — I have been as 
much aware of the rule ever since I joined the Board 
as I am at tho present moment. I refer to a rule 
when I want it to bear upon a particular matter. I 
do not carry all the rules in my head. 

22402. The Chairman. — The rules upon the conduct 
of teachers commence with rule 90? — Rule 90 (1) says — 
“ Teachers who have declined in efficiency, or who 
have conducted themselves improperly, are dealt with 
as the Commissioners determine.” 

22403. Mr. Harrison. — Who have conducted them- 
selves improperly? — It is ordinary common sense.. Of 
course, you cannot run any business otherwise. 

22404. Mr. Henly. — May I ask you another question. 
Do you remember the case of the Dolphin’s Born 
teacher, recently dismissed after thirty-four years' 
service? — Does -that refer to Mr. Mansfield? 

22405. It does not? — Then I should like to know if 
the Committee will wish me to answer irrelevant ques- 
tions upon other points, because the letter I had from 
the Secretary of this Committee invited me to give evi- 
dence with reference to a particular point only, 
namely, the dismissal of Mr. Mansfield. Of course, I 
am prepared to answer any question the members of 
the Committee ask. 

22406. The Chairman. — I think it rests with yourself 
to say if you will answer any questions outside that 
particular matter. It is a matter for yourself entirely ? 
— I shall be happy to answer any questions put to me. 

22407. You are a voluntary witness, of course? — I 
will answer any questions you like. 

22408. Mr. Henly. — I was asking you do you 
remember the case of the Dolphin’s Bam teachers 
dismissed by order of your Board — Mrs Connolly and 
Mrs. Burke? — I remember a question of some teachers 
of Dolphin’s Barn, but I do not remember the par- 
ticular circumstances. 

22409. There is a very important point in connection 
with this. It says in your rules, 90 (3) — “ In no case 
is a teacher dismissed for inefficiency on the reports 
of a single inspector; before recognition is finally with- 
drawn, his work is tested by means of a, thorou'gh 
inspection of the school as a whole, and an examina- 
tion of all the standards for whose instruction ' the 
teacher is responsible”? — Yes. 
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22410. “ This inspection is conducted by one of the 
senior or chief inspectors, and in the presence of one 
of the Commissioners, if they think it desirable”? — 
Yes. 

22411. Are you aware, or have you satisfied yourself 
that the senior inspector, who visited that school, both 
inspected the school, and held an examination of all 
the standards for whose instruction the teacher is 
responsible? — I could not tell you. I do not remember 
tho case being before the Board. I may nob have been 
present. 

22412. I have consulted the document laid before the 
Board, upon which they were dismissed, and in reading 
down that report I can find no evidence that the pupils 
were examined, and, therefore, if these teachers were 
dismissed on inspection merely, and not inspection 
■plus examination of all the children, would it not be 
illegal according to these rules? — I should not like to 
give an opinion one way or the other upon a ease of 
that- sort unless I knew' the exact circumstances. I do 
not carry the case in my head. 

22413. Would it not be illegal to dismiss a teacher 
if the school was only inspected? — Apparently from 
these rules, but I really could not say positively. I 
should not like to give an opinion without knowing all 
the circumstances. I cannot carry all these things in 
my head. 

22414. I am only asking this question, supposing a 
teacher was dismissed, and there was only inspection, 
and nob examination, would not that be illegal? — 
Apparently. 

22415. As far as w© have evidence, these schools 
were inspected, but not examined. The pupils were 
not examined in the thorough manner referred to in 
that rule? — Possibly. 

22416. We asked questions of Dr. Starkie and Mr. 
Lemass on the subject? — Oh, they would know more 
about it than I do. I would not like to give any answer 
one way or the other upon that point, without knowing 
the circumstances of the case. I may not have been 
at the Board meeting. 

22417. May I ask you a question with reference to 
an article you have written, entitled, “ The Common- 
sense of Drawing,” in which you say, “ Of course, the 
Board forbids any writing by children under six years 
of age?— Yes. 

22418. Where is that forbidden? — Dr. Starkie told me 
that, in private conversation, and I think that good 
enough. 

22419. You think that good enough ? — Yes, quite. 

22420. Now, here we have a programme laid down 
by your Board, “ writing Small letters, imitating model 
writing,” and here we have in the report issued by your 
Board, with your authority, “ pupils under six amount 
to 105,157.” and then we are told later on that “ the 
total number of pupils is 679,000.” and out of this, 
105.157 are under six; and I will show you further 
that the whole 679,000, including those between five 
and six, are learning reading and spelling and writing 
and composition, and even grammar? — I am very sorry 
to hear it. 

22421. Do you display' an accurate khowledge of the 
working of the Board in those articles?— In these 
articles which I have written I stated at the very 
beginning of them that they were entirely an expression 
of my omi opinion, and had no sanction or reference 
to the Board. 

22422. I admit that-, but you said the Board forbids 
the teaching of writing to- pupils under six?— Dr. 
Starkie told me that. 

22423. Is it true?— I do not know, really. 

22424. You cannot accept your own report, then?— I 
do not know about the rule. I know quite well that 
children under six do write sometimes. 

22425. There is vour own programme. I want your 
attention to another statement. You say you would 
make it a penal offence to allow any child to learn 
that 'such a thing- 'as a “pot-hook” ever existed. And 
you go on to say-- I would prescribe boiling oil for 
anybody who let any child attempt a written word 
till he has reached his seventh birthday.” Have you 
prepared the boiling oil for the rest of the Commis- 
sioners ? — That is trifling: 

22426. You are a member of the Board since 1905 ? 
— Is that the date ? 


22427. I have it hero? — I take your word for it. 

22428. And you say, with reference to the teachers 
in a letter you sent to the. Tablet — “ I can safely say 
there is not a man amongst the members of the Board 
who has not got more experience, more knowledge of 
the world, and of men, and the forces of education' 
than Miss Mahon and followers.” Is that the proper 
way to refer to teachers for whose training you and 
the Board are responsible? — Have you got a copy of 
the Tablet previous to that, with statements in it 
attributed to Miss Mahon, and have you got a copy of 
the Schoolmaster containing an article over Miss 
Mahon’s name from which the Tablet had made ex- 
tracts ? 

22429. Mr. Henly. — I have not? — Then I decline 
to give any answer until I have those things before me. 

22430. Mr. Hauhison. — W ould you tell me on what 
ground did the Board reject your first proposal with 
regard to Mr. Mansfield? — I suppose they thought his 
behaviour had not been sufficiently serious. 

22481. Was it on that ground, or in order to give 
him time to withdraw? — I think that very likely. We 
had been giving him time from meeting to meeting. 

22432. You do not know? — I do not know what was 
in their mind. 

22433. I presume there was some debate? — Wo dis- 
cussed the thing, but I do not think that that point 
was mentioned. 

22434. You cannot recall the ground upon which 
your proposal was rejected? — I could not possibly say 
what was in the minds of the other Commissioners. 

22435. On what ground was it ultimately resolved to 
dismiss him; was that made quite clear? — Would nob 
that be in the minutes? ' 

22436. I do not know if it was quite clear, but I 
thought you might possibly throw some light upon it? — 
Of course, you see there was sufficient reason in my 
mind, and, I suppose, in that of the other Commis- 
sioners, because of his offence. He had attacked the 
inspector in a rather insolent way, and he attacked 
Dr. Starkie personally by name in the same speech in 
a very reprehensible way, as we all thought, and then 
there was letter after letter written. We were giving 
him every' opportunity of retracting all through, and 
each time, instead of retracting, lie was adding to 
what I considered his offence, by writing more and 
more impudent letters. 

22437. It was not specifically stated ou what particular 
groilnd he was dismissed? — Unless it is in the minutes 
it certainly was not. Might I say that before the 
question was put to the vote I gave my views to my 
colleagues, and I dwelt entirely upon the aspect of 
his insubordination, and pointed out that I considered 
that this insubordination was becoming serious all over 
the country, and that some sort of check ought to be 
put to it. So that I think it was that question of in- 
subordination that probably was chiefly in the minds 
of my colleagues. 

22438. General insubordination? — Yes. Of course, I 
cannot say beyond that. 

22439. Referring to Article 90 (1). Have you auy 
doubt that this Article, which states that teachers who- 
decline in efficiency, or conducted themselves 
improperly, are dealt with as the Commissioners deter- 
mine, gives you power to dismiss Mr. Mansfield?— 
Absolutely . none. 

22440. It is perfectly clear? — Wo .could not carry on 
our work otherwise. 

22441. I think all cases of dismissal are- placed 
upon the agenda of the Board? Are they not?— Yes. 

22442. Am I right in assuming that the general 
practice in this case is to accept the decision that has- 
been arrived at, and recommended by the adminis- 
trative staff without discussion ? — No ; not in a case in 
which the teacher considers he is unfairly dealt with. 
He would, I think, be almost sure to make au applica- 
tion to some • Commissioner personally, whom he knows- 
something about. 

22443. Would these be cases where the dismissal was- 
for inefficiency? — I think in any case. I have had’ 
applications made to me personally. , 

22444. But there is a very great difference between 
cases where inefficiency is alleged, and where there- 
is some other offence which might be called au offence 
against morality? — Yes. 
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22445. Do you distinguish between those cases? — Oh, 
res. 

“ 22446. And where the dismissal is for inefficiency is 
there, as a rule, any discussion with the Board or 
no t? — Well, there is a sheet printed — I don’t know 
whether you have seen the paper — stating the whole 
course which has been pursued by the inspector in 
respect of the case, and, of course, this is sent to every 
member of the Board and read by us. 

22447. My point is : Is there any general discussion 
or is the recommendation generally accepted that 
accompanies these cases? — I think it is very seldom 
discussed, because it is so obvious that discussion would 
be waste of time. I can tell you most positively since I 
have been at the Board that in any case that has 
come before me, any teacher who has been superseded 
for inefficiency ought to have been superseded in the 
interest of the children a long time before. 

22448. That is as the case presents itself to your 
mind ?— Certainly. 

22449. And in that case yours is a lay mind? — Yes. 
22450. You and most of your members cannot be 
experts, ready to decide whether a teacher is inefficient 
or not? — Well, you see our inspectors, as experienced 
people, give us a statement of their procedure. 

22451. Then it practically comes to this : You feel 
you have no alternative but to accept their recom- 
mendations? — I should not say that for a moment. 

22452. Can you tell me any ease where you have not 
done so? — I could not tell you off-hand. 

22453. Can you recall any case where these recom- 
mendations have been challenged seriously? — I think 
I myself have secured that a teacher should be given 
another chance. I know I have; that is in cases that 
have been before us for dismissal. 

22454. Was that owing to personal appeals made to 
yourself or because there was something which appeared 
to you unsatisfactory ? — I think it would be probably 
tempering justice with mercy. 

22455. There would be a personal application made 
to you? — A written application from a teacher I had 
never seen. 

22456. Is it not rather unsatisfactory that personal 
applications should be made to members of the Board? 

- — I am afraid that that will be always done whether 
it is right of not. 

22457. The Chairman. — It would tax your ingenuity 
to prevent it? 

Mr. Harrison. — It is unsatisfactory. 

Witness. — The teachers are scattered all over the 
country, and all teachers know a little .more about the 
Commissioner from their owfi part than about the 
other Commissioners, and they write a statement to 
him. I get them every day. 

22458. The Chairman.— Mr. Philip Ward told us he 
has about 2,000 letters a year?— Oh, I am sure lie has. 

22459. Mr. Coffey. — In the statement you made you 
referred to the dismissal of Mr. Mansfield as the' climax 
of agitation? — Yes. 

22460. What was the cause of the agitation and of 
matters coming to a climax? — Well, I -could not 
tell you what was in the mind of people agitating — a 
great many things, I think. 

22461. What do you think led to the climax at that 
particular time? — Mr. Mansfield's dismissal. 

22462. Mr. Mansfield’s speech led up to his dis- 
missal? — That was the starting-point; but, of course, 
if he had withdrawn that speech, or qualified it, or 
made any statement which he was requested to do by 
the Board in the first instance, the whole thing would 
have stopped, but instead he wrote impudent letters. 

22463. I am not for one moment going to defend the 
tone of spirit of his letters to the Board, but we have 
it admitted by official evidence here, that the Commis- 
sioners now see, or the office at all events now recognise, 
that the teachers in the Clonmel circuit had good 
reason to complain'; that is admitted here? — Is it? 

22464. And that being admitted that they had good 
reason to complain, they had no other way to get the 
attention of the Commissioners except by public 
speeches? — Hadn’t they! They had the same way as 
nny other teachers. The teachers have complete access 
to the Board at any time. 


22465. To the Commissioners? — Certainly. They can. 
write in any complaint they have to make. 

22466. The Chairman.— Might I ask you. Major 
Dease, whether you are aware that before the thing 
became public that there was a great variation in the- 
marking in the circuit in Clonmel? — Oh, yes. 

22467. That the marking had become much more- 
severe? — Oh, yes. 

22468. Mr. Harrison. — Not before the agitation? — I 
I could not tell you the exact dates; but we knew 
Mr. Welply was marking more severely than his- 
predecessor, Mr. Brown. 

22469. Mr. Coffey. — When did that come to your 
knowledge? — Everybody at the Board knew that. 

22470. When? — I don’t know. I am sure I could 
not give the dates, but I don’t suppose there was any 
members of the Board who did not know. 

22471. 'Was it before Mr. Mansfield’s dismissal?— 
Oh, yes. 

22472. Were you aware before Mr. Mansfield's dis- 
missal that Mr. Welply was marking more severely 
than Mr. 'Brown? — Oh, yes;. As far as I can see, I 
am pretty certain we all knew that before Mr. 
Mansfield’s original speech at Clonmel. 

22473. The Chairman. — Were you one of the Com- 
missioners who urged Dr. Starkie to go down and 
investigate the thing personally in 1911? — Was he- 
urged to go down? 

22474. So he says; that some of the Commissioners 
urged him to go down and investigate the -state of 
the Clonmel circuit? — I don’t remember. 

It was not a resolution of the- Board? 

Mr. Kavanagh. — No; he gave the names of Mr. Ward’ 
and another. 

22475. The Chairman. — You know of the visit to the- 
Clonmel circuit? — Yes. 

22476. Mr. Coffey. — You know that some teachers 
appealed to the Board for re-inspection, and that their 
appeals were refused? Are you aware they got no- 
redress? — As far as I remember the circumstances, I 
don’t think any application or appeal was made by 
any of those teachers until a considerable time after 
the inspection had taken place. 

22477. Mr. Coffey. — There was, and that is what 
forced them into malting a joint application. We have- 
had evidence of appeals sent up, and no action taken 
on them, and of appeals that were refused? — I don’t 
know anything about that. 

22478. Mr. Coffey. — Did any appeals concerning 
individual teachers that involved re-inspection ever 
come before the Board? — Appeals made t-o the Board 
direct by teachers or through the managers? 

22479. Have you any recollection of appeals against 
the marking of inspectors ever coming before the 
Commissioners and a demand for re-inspection? — I 
cannot say. I do not remember at this moment. 

22480. Rule 96 says — “ Should a teacher have any 
well-grounded cause of complaint against the manager 
or the inspector he may submit his case in writing 
directly to the Commissioners for their consideration”?' 
— Oh, certainly; why not. 

'22481. But numbers of appeals have come since you 
became a Commissioner; have one of those appeals, to- 
your knowledge, ever reached the Commissioners ? — I 
cannot say that; I don’t remember. 

22482. As a matter of fact, we have it from Dr. 
Starkie that since January, 1902, owing to a resolution 
of the Board, it has not been necessary for him to 
bring those appeals before the Commissioners, and that 
the appeals now rest with himself. In connection with 
that, I want to put it to you, as a public man, of 
great standing in this country, do you think it does 
not place the Commissioners of National Education in 
rather ari invidious position, that while.. under this 
rule the teachers have a right,, as you say they have a 
right, to appeal to the Commissioners, that by a private 
resolution of January, 1902, which does not appear in 
the rules, the Commissioners should hand over that 
power to the Resident Commissioner?— I did not hand 
if over. I never heard of it until this moment. 

22483. I 'quite understand you did not hear of it, 
but we have evidence that this power was handed 
over in January, 1902,. and since then no appeals have 
come before the Commissioners?— Have they not? 

18 
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22484. Mr. Coffey. — No? — You mean the Resident 
•Commissioner has power while the Board is not sitting? 

22485. The Chairman. — He claims that himself? — I 
think that has been recognised, because otherwise the 
work would not be done. I mean administration and 
all that sort of thing. 

22486. Mr. Coffey. — Apart from any question of 
that, what I suggest to you is this, that there is a 
certain suggestion almost of impropriety in giving a 
right of appeal to the Commissioners when those 
appeals don’t go to the Commissioners? — I daresay if 
any teacher chooses to appeal to the Commissioners 
under that rule he can appeal to the Commissioners; 
there is not the slightest doubt about it. 

22487. We have had it admitted? — I know nothing 
about the admission. 

22488. You will find when you come to read Dr. 
Starkie’s evidence that all those appeals never go 
before the Commissioners? — Probably if Dr. Starkie was 
perfectly satisfied in his own mind that an appeal 
was not, I won’t say frivolous, but had sufficient 
force, and should not be dealt with by himself alone, 
he would unquestionably put it before the Board. He 
would much sooner, in any question of that kind, throw 
the responsibility upon the Board. He has got respon- 
sibility enough without incurring more. 

22489. What I suggest to you is the desirability of 
making it clear, and in place of saying in the rule, 
“ Submit his case in writing to the Commissioners,” 
substitute the words, “ Submit his case in writing to 
the Resident Commissioner ” ? — Certainly not. If the 
Board chooses to delegate its authority to the Resi- 
dent Commissioner to deal with ordinary cases, there 
is no reason that we should give up our authority in 
extraordinary cases. Any teacher in Ireland can ap- 
peal to the Board. 

22490. Direct to the Commissioners ? — Certainly. 

Mr. Coffey. — These appeals do not come to the Com- 
missioners ; they are addressed to tho Commissioners, 
but they do not reach the Commissioners 

22491. Mr. Henly. — They are intercepted by a 
private regulation of your own? — There is such a thing 
as administration, and a Board that meets once a 
fortnight cannot have the whole of the correspondence 
for a fortnight put before it to read. We should have 
to sit at a table all the year round if we were to deal 
with every single application. 


22492. This is only the case of appeals?— -You are 
speaking about appeals now. You may speak of other 
things in time. You will find that if any teacher 
wishes to apply to the Board direct, and states in the 
application that he wishes it to go before the Board 
it would be put before the Board. 

22493. Mr. Coffey. — The manager of a school, the 
Parish Priest or Rector, writes to the Secretary of the 
Board complaining of the merit mark of his school 
and appealing to the Board for re-inspection? — Who 
would you like him to address his letter to? 

22494. But in writing to the Secretary he intends it 
to go to the Commissioners in the terms of the rule, 
and now we have it, it does not go to the Commis- 
sioners? — Every single case would not go to the 
Commissioners. Teachers send applications to me 
personally 

22495. I don’t think that is quite regular; they should 
go to the Secretary? — If I consider the application a 
teacher makes to me is worth looking into on the face 
of it — some of them are not — I take it to one of 
the Secretaries to look into the case for me. If any 
teacher in Ireland applies to have his case considered 
by the Board under that rule it will be considered by 
the Board. 

22496. Would you care to offer any opinion in con- 
nection with the statement made by Dr. Starkie in 
regard to the Board? — What was that? 

22497. He says anyone who expects consistency from 
a Board may be written down as an ass; that is from 
any Board except a paid Board, responsible for the 
performance of their duty. It is rather a hard hit at 
your present Board to say it is not consistent? — I 
should be sorry to lay odds on finding consistency 
amongst any twenty men you could get together, espe- 
cially in this country. 

22498. You said Dr. Starkie took no part in Mr. 
Mansfield’s dismissal? — As far as I remember, Dr. 
Starkie said, as my name has been introduced into 
Mr. Mansfield’s speech, I prefer to say nothing about 
it, or words to that effect. He steadily refrained from 
having anything to say to the discussions. I think, 
probably, he did not vote, but I could not say 
positively. You will see that in the minutes. 


FORTY-NINTH DAY.— TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th, 1913. 

At 23, Kil dare-street, Dublin. 

Present Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman) ; The Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d., 
Bishop of Ross ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d. ; Mr. John Coeeey ; Mr. Heneage 
B. B. Harrison, b.a. Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter McMurrough Kavanagh, d.l. 

and Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary . 


Miss Catherine M. Mahon, President, National Teachers’ Organisation, examined. 


22499. The Chairman. — Your evidence is divided 
into three parts, and as I understand the first part of 
your precis is not ready, we propose to go on with the 
part which you have ready. You are principal of the 
Carrig Girls’ School? — The Carrig Mixed School. 

22500. How many years have you been in the service 
of the Board? — Since 1892. 

22501. Did you enter as a trained teacher? — No, I 
was a monitress in the Bin- Convent first, then I 
taught with the nuns for another year, the first part 
of the year in Tulla, Co. Clare, and the remainder 
of the year in Nenagh. Then I got a little school at 
Glenculloo, and was there for six months when I got 
this mixed school in my own native place. 

22502. How long have you been there ?-— Since 1892. 

22503. You have got an assistant?— Yes, since 1908. 


I taught the school alone until 1908, when the average 
required for an assistant was reduced from 60 to 50. 
The average in my school was never much more than 
50. 

22504. It is more than 50 now ? — It is not more 
than 50 ; it has gone down to something about 48. The 
population is decreasing, and there are not so many 
, children as there were years ago in our parish. 

22505. What is your grade ? — Second grade. I 
want to tell you that in 1898 I went to training 
and I put a substitute in my place. I went for a year 
and came out in 1899. Teachers m the service 
were allowed a one year course. I went into training 
second class and came out first class. In 1900, when 
the grade system was introduced, I was depressed 
from first class to second grade because our school is 
in a poor district and I did not charge much school 
fees. 
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fees and that lowered the salary. My salary, there- 22514. Your information leads you to conclude that 
fore' only entitled my school to second grade. I was this is general ? — It does ; there are a few noble excep- 
finally looking forward to first grade, but a year and tions. We have an inspector at present, Mr. Brad- 
. half aco again the average went down below 5 0, and shaw, and no teacher could possibly find fault with 
a nail M,. ia nf the oTCftTitions. 


I cannot now get back, by my average, my old quali- 
fication ever again. 


Mr. Bradshaw — he is one of the exceptions. 

22515. I knew him long ago; he is an old pupil of 


22506. You got increments? — Yes; I am on the mine? — I have been Chairman of the County Associa- 
maximum of second grade for about four and a half tion and have met all the teachers of the county, from 
earg> Mullingar to Edenderry, and they are of the same 

22607. So your reports must have been good all mind about Mr. Bradshaw, and they all say that if 


through? — My reports were good except one year. 
Some years ago I had a difference with an inspector, 
and the next year my report went down to “ fair.” 


all the inspectors were like him there would be no need 
for an inquiry to-day. He is one exception. 

22516. How long has he been in your district? — 


al 22508. When you got that report “fair” did it For a great number of years now. I fear we shall 
affect vour increment ? — Yes ; I lost my increment for soon lose him. 

that year. 22517. The next point is, you want to compare the 

22509. Mr. Coffey. — For that triennial period?— old style of inspection with the new? Yes. Though 


^ 22510. Thaif is the marks went on to the following fearful of an inspector, yet before 1900 a spirit of 
year, and you then got your increment? That is the camaraderie and confidence existed to a very large 
system Dr. Starkie said he introduced ? — I do not know extent between teacher and inspector, and the detective 
that, but I know that until we got rid of that in- spirit did not prevail to any noticeable extent, lhe 
spector I did not get my increment, and when he went degeneracy of the inspection staff into a force of 
I got it the next month. We made a big row and educational police and the deterioration of inspectorial 
got him away courtesy has been mainly a development of the new 

22511. The 'Chairman.— Now you want to tell us system of surprise inspection. An old inspector, Mr. 
first of all the relationship of the inspectors Allman, lived m Birr, which was then a centre, m 
+/V the teachers. You describe them as “in- the ’eighties. He never met a woman teacher in the 


teachers are, in the very nature of things more or less 


to the teachers. You describe tlva 


struments of the administration obeying orders.” street but he took off Ins hat and saluted her as if 
I suppose you mean by that to say that the adminis- she were a duchess. His house was the rendecyous for 
trateon is responsible for the grievance of the teachers every Saturday, seeing adyice ui all feu 
teachers as ti inspection I—' With resari) to in- difficulties. Yet lie was a strict, punctilious exited- 


spectors I wish to emphasise the fact that I deal with 
them as the instruments of the administration which 


and cold and reserved in manner, but he pos- 
i the teachers’ confidence, and was their guide 


them as the instruments oi tne administration wmcu ------- - - - ,. , w.V,pra 

I have described in Part I. of my Statement * Harsh and friend, and it was the rule at the time f or teachqrs 
inspectors must necessarily bcai the blame of their to conide in the inspector with a view to getting Jus 
individual acts, bnt to di on them as a body any expert advice. Another mspectoi ant Had to do a 
responsibility for the sins of the system would be go«l d “ l , mtl \ B A™ 1 H? £ fe^Sutatfe 

analogous to an incident I recall of the hunt-stopping waids head and then chief. He had the repM®' “ t 
days, where the master of the foxhounds was ailowej of being ^pulouriy eiart about eveg^wet of 
to'ride by unmolested, and the poor whippeminand « wo* ™ 


the administration makes them. If they got clean oha™.ng man with children nevei stood hooi 

definite instructions, and were given to understand of *be schoolroom. y efforts to- 

they should obey them, there would be no trouble with chilled or disheartened in their timidlittie « 
them. Bnt instead of that they get oracular essays in answer Ins questions, and he drew out the best that 

the shape of circulars which contain nothing practical vrnsm t“| m - a ; T 1 c ne r-tor ?— 

2fcr 2! Site* v “S &££S5L 3 


them. Bnt instead of that they get oracular essays in answer has questions, ana ne aiew ou 

the shape of circulars which contain nothing practical was m 00 a ir, Rr) ertor ?— 

r, h cf„” can iute“?X't3hi‘; fnd^dch give Yes, W h.d^bo repntationof 

them no guide towards forming a judgment. Against he was nm-ran^y Jf s P ec * ed igl S If a 
that, the! ^ow very definitely the prance among ^ £ ffhta if Si SttoSa+ui 

those inspectors who find f avour n tho office, mid if " of enc P ourageraent . Since 1900 the inspectors 
they want favour also, the temptation is to g , totallv changed in their bearing towards the 


act accordingly. So I repeat it is the administration, 
and as the administration is solely in the hands of 
the Resident Commissioner since 1902, it is the Resi- 


have totally changed in their bearing towards the 
teachers and treat them in an arrogant and despotic 
way, as if they were a sort of subordinates to be 


ine xiesiaent uommissiouer bum 7 domineered over, and " put in their places " m pre- 

Z teich»r™£ fe new theiipupils, cud court.,, bcamccb^l and 


inspectorial grievances of the teachers under the new 
system. . 

22512. You say these circulars don’t contain definite 


outside with them seems an ‘‘ eighth ” deadly sin. 

22519. Mr. Coffey. — How do you account for that 
in view of the fact that the circulars from the office 


advice-not sufficiently definite you mean J-Not s^- in view ^ ^^peTduT^ 

ciently definite, and more or less impossible of inter than w £. e the circulars in the old times?— 

pretation, and more or less contradictory , and the j stating the facts, and they have been universally 
spirit of the office is “°t “ Je it ^ Observed by the teachers, especially by those teachers 

apparent spirit of the circular. ?°r 1 , it is haye £ ad exper ience of the two systems. I know 

•like this. The circular enjoins friendly relations be- is the P irit of the administration. I deal 

tween the inspectors and the’ teacfcsrs , «id if Jhe with t he class from which the inspectors are 

teacher makes a complaint of the want of those reia ited and their met hod of selection, 

tions or that the inspector is arbitrary the teacher _ ,, ••> , ; 

gets no fair play, an! tlie inspector is backed up by 22520. The OlMnmN.-Do you ttunk ihp 
the office. ^ now are drawn from a different class^ than they were 

22513. The number of inspectors whose conduct to the before 1900?— I do. 
teachers has been strongly assailed here is compara- 22521. Do you mean as regards culture?— No, 
tively small. Is it true of the most of the inspectors j would not say a t all as regards culture, 
that they are acting in this way? Is the complaint j say they are drawn from a different class 
about the great body of the inspectors ? Yon, as Pre- socially. Before 1900 the teachers had more op- 
sident of the Teachers’ Organisation can form an por t un ities of getting into the inspectorate than now; 
idea? — There are complaints from almost every part won id be one reason; and then men that came 

of Ireland from individual teachers about the acts of f rom ou tside teaching bodies had to mix with men 
inspectors. From all parts of Ireland we have had recru ited from the teachers, and they got to be more 
complaints of inspectorial discourtesy and arrogwice, ^^eral an d democratic in their spirit. They seem to 
and of the domineering spirit- and manner with which haye now a sort 0 f aristocratic spirit amongst them, 
teachers are being treated. And unfo^n^lyjjus^is 2 2522. You think the inspectors are drawn from 
i. 0,7 ” r “ soc i a ii y higher class ? — I would not call them sooially 


felt more by women teachers, because I' think they are 
more timid and more easily frightened by this domi- ^sociauj 
neering spirit over them than men are. 

* Vide Appendix LII. 
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22523. I thought that was what you meant — a class 
with more social pretension? — Yes, that would express 
it, but as a democrat I would not say they were 
higher. 

22524. Under the old system, you mean, there was 
less of that? — Yes, because there was a mixture of all 
•classes in the inspectorate. I want to make it per- 
fectly clear that I do not wish to suggest, or allow it 
to be suggested that the inspectors consider, or that 
the teachers should regard, themselves as an inferior 
•class, because I consider them as good and often better 
than those with more means and social pretensions. 

22525. I only want to get at your meaning? — Yes, 
hut it is not easy to express it sometimes. 

22526. I was not comparing social classes ?— They 
have got to consider themselves more exclusive, I 
think, altogether. 

22527. Those distinctions of class are very often in- 
finitesimal and microscopic ? — Yes. 

22528. Mr. Coffey. — Don’t you think it comes very 
•often from the fact that there is so much power in the 
hands of the inspectors? — They have absolute power. 

22529. Mr. Henry. — Are they as well fitted for their 
•duties now as before 1900 ? — They know nothing at all 
about their duties now, the half of them; they wrap 
themselves up in this exclusiveness so that the teacher 
may not see their deficiencies. There are some honour- 
able exceptions, who carried down the old traditions 
and whose innate gentlemanly instincts no system 
•could corrupt. The one unerring test by which the 
pupils always recognise an inspector is that he does 
not shake hands with the teacher. That test never 
fails. Every visitor, high or low, from the King’s 
deputy to the parent of the newest scholar, and from 
the Cardinal to the youngest curate, walks in w’th 
■outstretched hand and kindly word of greeting to the 
teacher, with the one exception of the National 
Board’s inspector. In the evidence which our. Com- 
mittee have collected there are some glaring instances 
of inspectorial discourtesy to teachers and utter lack 
of consideration or respect for their “prestige” in 
the eyes of their pupils, but that is because an ill- 
disposed or thoughtless man — and there are such in 
■every walk of life — feels that he can “ let himself go ” 
with impunity, that he is sure of being “ backed ” at 
headquarters. We have instances of where the mana- 
ger of the school made complaint of specific acts of 
discourtesy, giving particulars, and the official reply 
was “ that they had communicated with the inspector 
accused, and he had informed them that there was no 
foundation for the charge.” 

22580. Mr. Harrison.— Is it a fact that since 1900 
fewer teachers have been appointed inspectors than 
was the case before — fewer primary teachers? — Yes, 
and the system of appointing the inspectors was 
■changed. It was competitive— there was a limited 
■competition — but now it is a method of selection. 

22531. Yes ; but I want to know whether it is a 
fact that in the appointments since, 1900 there has 
been a smaller proportion of National teachers than 
in the preceding ten years?— Yes, I think so. 

22532. Have you any facts to show that?— It is 
generally accepted. 

Because the Resident Commissioner told, us that 
other things being equal he always gave the preference 
to those who were National school' teachers ? 

22583. The Chairman.— There are 22 out of 70, 
now ? — I really don’t know the proportion. 

Mr. , Harrison. — I want to know, because Miss- 
Mahon’s evidence suggests there was a distinct de- 
parture. I will have to find out what proportion of 
1900 inSpeCt ° rS W6re recruited from tlw teachers since 

Mr. Henry. My opinion is that there were more 
head teachers accepted than there was before because 
of inspector assistants, who were exclusively chosen 
from the teachers. 


Mr. Harrison. — And they rose to be inspectors. 

Mr. Henry. — Yes, in 1900 they were all made ir 
spectors. 

Mr. Harrison.— T hen the number of ex-teachei 
now among the inspectors is very considerable ? 

Mr. Henry. — I could not answer that. 

The Bishop of Ross.— We had evidence that th 
number is, roughly, 22, nearly one- third of the whole 
also the impression left upon us was that the numbe 


of ex-teachers now inspectors— I am speaking of the 
general impression — is greater now than it ever had 
been. 

22534. The Chairman. — Would it not be possible 
to ascertain the number of ex-National teachers in 
the service as inspectors since 1898 ? 

Mr. Henry.— Easily ! But, of course, the assistant 
inspectors were made inspectors. 

Witness . — What you want to find out is how many 
National teachers have been appointed inspectors since 
1900. 

Mr. Henry.— We have the statement of a Belfast 
teacher, and I think it was stated by others that in 
all recent appointments of teachers as inspectors they 
have been taken from outside the teachers’ organisa- 
tion. 

The Bishop of Ross.— That would not affect the 

22535. The Chairman. — I don’t think we could 
go into that. Now let us get on to the question of 
appeals before 1900? — With regard to appeals, I need 
not labour the point that in practice there is no ap- 
peal, as it has been abundantly proved by the evi- 
dence given even by the National Board’s witnesses. 
Before 1900 appeals were rarely refused. There were 
six head inspectors, and whenever a teacher set forth 
good grounds for re-examination it was granted, and 
the head’s judgment was almost invariably favourable 
to the teacher. Besides the written work of the exami- 
nation was preserved by the district inspector, and in 
case of disagreement could be obtained by the Board. 
This was a wholesome check on the inspector, and a 
guarantee of fair play to the teacher. Now when a 
teacher appeals it is against the impressionist mark 
of an inspector, and the appeal is referred to the 
inspector charged. He mends the indictment by 
dragging in all irrelevant matter that could discredit 
the teacher, such as speeches delivered, property 
owned, books compiled, to justify his previous judg- 
ment, and on this further indictment behind the 
teacher’s back, and without giving him a chance of 
refutation his appeal is refused, and his manager is 
informed that “ after the most careful consideration 
by the Commissioners (who really never see his ap- 
peal at all) they see no reason for change.” In rare 
cases where the manager is exceptionally strong- 
willed and determined or where by demoralising and 
demeaning back-stairs influence with an individual 
Commissioner an appeal is granted as a matter of 
favour, and the higher official on re-inspection raises 
the mark, the teacher or manager never hears the re- 
sult, it is kept a secret in the office and the bad mark 
even when proved to be undeserved stands in per- 
petuity. This is one of the- most intolerable griev- 
ances connected with the inspection system. The bad 
mark given by a local inspector must remain whether 
just or unjust, lest the prestige of the inspector might 
be injured in the eyes of the manager. That indica- 
tion alone of the spirit of the office to the teacher is 
sufficient in itself to condemn the personnel of the 
administration. An inspector sees the manager only 
about once a year, he is entirely independent of him, 
and need not trouble much how he stands in the 
manager’s eyes. After a few years he is transported 
to another and far distant scene. A teacher is a 
fixture in the locality, his only stock-in-trade is his 
professional reputation, he meets the manager nearly 
every day, he is largely, dependent on his good-will, 
the manager may be displeased for the fall in effi- 
ciency, yet there is no redress. If the teacher applies 
for a higher school, that bad mark may destroy his 
chances by appearing in his records. The officials 
indeed say that he does not suffer financially, that his 
increment is dated back, but what is an increment 
compared to the loss of a man’s prestige and profes- 
sional reputation 1 An inspector may get a bi'and new 
circular every year containing old platitudes in new 
phraseology about his relations with the teacher, but 
as long as he is allowed to go scot free no. matter what- 
marking he does, and the teacher to remain in ignor- 
ance of the findings of his higher officer, his sleep 
need not be disturbed trying to unearth the meaning 
of the circulars. 

22536. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — There is something 
that has occurred to me all through these complaints 
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and appeals to the. Board with regard to inspectors. 

It is a question whether the inspector or the teacher 
is in the right or which is to blame. When a man 
comes into Court and is dissatisfied with the judge’s 
decision he appeals. There are some judges so well 
up in their work as to have but few appeals, and 
there are others from whom there are a great many 
appeals. Judges do not like to have many appeals, 
but if they have appeals there is no blame thrown 
upon the judge, and don’t you think the attitude of 
the inspector ought to be like that of a judge, and 
that the attitude of the Board ought to be that of a 
court of appeal? There should be no implication of 
blame upon the inspector who arrived at certain con- 
clusions but that simply his judgment in the view of 
another tribunal, better able to determine it than he, 
was not correct. Do you follow that distinction ? and 
do you think that that distinction has been kept in 
view by the teachers and the Teachers’ Organisation ? 
—Well, if you take an appeal to a higher from a 
lower court you get a fair trial, and the defendant is 
allowed to defend himself and to have counsel and 
witnesses, and is allowed to make the very best de- 
fence he possibly can. 

22537. Allow me to make my point clear: I don t 
want to prevent you following that line. Do you re- 
cognise what I suggest as to your attitude towards 
. -the inspector as the man who is to blame for the 
decision. Is not that the attitude taken up by the 
Teachers’ Organisation ?— It is not primarily the at- 
titude; it is only the outcome of the system, which 
denies a man a fair tidal upon appeal. 

22538. At the moment you are accounting for the 
existence of that attitude. Do you admit that atti- 
tude exists? — Moi;e or less inevitably. 

It appears to me if the teachers and the Teachers 
Organisation took up a different attitude it might be 
good for them, and, of course, if the Board took up a 
different attitude it would be different for everybody. 

22539. Mr. Coffey.— You cannot take up any other 
attitude until you get a fair trial?— Certainly, until 
we get a fair trial. In one case m judicial proceed- 
ings sentence is reversed on appeal; in another it is 
not ; but then it is generally known that you get a fail- 
trial and are allowed to make your defence in a fair 
manner ; that is the attitude which the Board, if it 
took up the position of a fair judge, should follow if 
there was a fair trial. 

22540. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You don t suppose 
I am suggesting that the National Board have always 
taken a judicial view ? — No. You stated that the atti- 
tude of the National Board is not the attitude of a 
superior judge, but if the Board granted a fair trial 
and did its best to do justice as a superior judge, 
would it not alter the spirit and feeling between the 
teacher and the inspector and the Board altogether. 

22541. Your answer then is. that more or less the 
attitude I defined is taken up by the teachers and the 
Teachers’ Organisation ?— And by the Board on the 
other side. • , 

22542. And the reason of their taking that attitude 
is that the attitude you describe is taken up by the 
Board, and it inevitably follows that the teachers on 
their part adopt a similar" attitude ? — It is the out- 
come of the want of a fair trial. . 

22543. If the Board took a judicial, view?— And 
gave a fair trial. . . . 

22544. A fair trial would follow a judicial view 
taken by both sides?— You understand that better 
than I do. You are versed in the law. 

What I would like to ask you is whether in your 
•endeavour to come to an understanding with the 
Board you should not keep, in mind the desirability 
•of their taking a judicial view and of the teachers, 
too, taking a judicial view, because it is one of the 
maxims in life that if you want to attain your end 
with anybody you must assume that they will be 
willing to meet you. I do not suggest you should 
undertake to teach the Board everything it ought to 
know, but I would suggest the matter would be better 
if it should be put forward in a more judicial way, 
because there are two concerned, and I am now speak- 
ing to one side. There have been questions put to the 
other side, and you will not understand I am putting 
dhe whole blame upon either side. 


22545. Mr. Henly. — Do you know any instance in 
the judicial courts where when a suitor appeals and 
the appeal is decided in favour of that person the 
original judgment remained in full force? — I think 
I will leave Sir Hiram to answer that. 

22546. That rule remains with the Board ?— It does. 
22547. The Chairman. — Will you now proceed to 
the next point ? — Yes. Mr. Dilworth stated in his 
evidence that the appointment of Mr. W ard gives the 
teachers additional means of access to the Board. It 
is now in evidence that Mr. Ward can only go to the 
Resident Commissioner with a case sent him, and I 
gave you an example that came under my own per- 
sonal observation on the 6th August, 1912, of the 
accessibility of the Resident Commissioner to Mr. 
Ward’s requests. In the evidence of Mr. Downing 
the uselessness of appeal to individual Commissioners 
is revealed, since by orders of Dr. Starkie they were 
forbidden access to all official inf oi-mation about a 
case except through the Resident Commissioner. I 
think this matter of having to get individual Com- 
missioners to use influence is a totally wrong System. 

If a teacher has a case for appeal it should come as a 
matter of right and not as a matter of favour to be 
obtained through the influence of individual Commis- 
sioners, which most of the teachers cannot get. 

22548. The Chairman. — I suppose in the third part 
of your evidence you are going to make suggestions as 
to matters of appeal? — Yes. The Board’s rule re 
appeal is both worthless and misleading. Rule 96 
runs, “ Should a teacher have any well-grounded com- 
plaint against the manager or inspector he may sub-, 
mit his case in writing directly to the Commissioners 
for their consideration.” To describe correctly the 
official procedure since the minute of 1902 the rule 
should run, “ he may submit his case in writing to the 
Resident Commissioner, who on consideration, if he 
deems fit, may bring the matter before the Board,” 
and then the teachers would know where they were to 
some extent. 

22549. Mr. Coffey. — You say that would be the 
honest rendering of the rule ? — The honest and correct 
rendering consistent with practice. Then teachers 
would know where they were. Prior to 1908, there 
was a sub-head (c) to this rule which provided that 
“ the Commissioners would, if necessary, direct one 
of the chief inspectors to examine into and report 
upon a complaint.” But this, though only nominal 
since 1902, was omitted altogether in 1908. From the 
discontinuance in 1902 of the Penalties Circular,* 
which gave three chances, down to the present there is 
no systematic procedure to safeguard a teacher in'the 
case of threatened dismissal In 1907 a. great row 
arose over the dismissal of Mr. P. B. Sullivan by the 
Board. A deputation waited on the Chief Secretary. 
He explained that lie could do nothing but offer- sug- 
gestions, and from the nature of the indictment sup- 
plied to him by the Board he did not seem inclined 
to interfere. This indictment was never seen by the- 
teachers. The Executive applied to the Board for- it,' 
and it was refused. 

22o50. The Chairman. — What power would Mr. 
Birrell have to interfere ? — He says himself he has- got ' 
none. We have always found Mr, Birrell inclined to 
see justice done to us by some means or- other. He 
says he has no power over the Commissioners* but 
still as far as he can use his influence he does. 

22551. That is not questioned, but he has no power 
conferred upon him by his position? — No, but we, try 
to get him to move by using his influence to help us. 

22552. But don’t you think it is strictly true to say 
he has no power apart from his influence? — It is very- 
hard to understand the Charter of the National Board.. 
When you go to them about any financial matters' 
they tell you they cannot move an inch without the 
Treasury, but when you go. to Mr, Bin-ell lie says- he- 
has no power over them. It is no use for an ordinary 
lay person to try to understand their position.. I, 
suppose the only power the Government has, over them 
is the power of stopping supplies, and that would 
affect the whole of us. . , 

The Bishop of Ross. — The cure would be worse than 
the disease. - ' . 

Mr. Harrison. — -Parliament could alter their- 
Charter : 
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Witness . — This is a quotation from the report of 
the deputation: — “The members of the Deputation 
drew the attention of the Chief Secretary to the fact 
that some recent dismissals had caused widespread 
alarm among the teachers of Ireland, owing to the 
manner in which they were carried out by the Com- 
missioners of Education. It was pointed oat that a 
teacher received no information of the contents of the 
inspector’s report on which his efficiency was chal- 
lenged. Even when the Secretary of the Teachers’ 
Organisation wrote to the Board recently in the case 
of Mr. P. B. Sullivan, asking for an explanation of 
the action of the Board in the matter of his dismissal, 
he did not receive an acknowledgment of his letter. 
It was further pointed out by the different speakers 
that neither Mr. Sullivan nor any other teacher, whose 
work was declared inefficient, got any opportunity of 
answering any definite charge against him, nor had 
they any means of explaining or defending their posi- 
tion. The deputation asked, therefore, that in the case 
of a teacher against whom a report was made, he should 
be entitled to ask for and receive a copy of such re- 
port; and, if he so desired, he should be entitled to 
ask for a re-inspection by an independent party as to 
his efficiency. It was also pointed out to the Chief 
Secretary that the Board had actually made a rule 
as to this matter of efficiency, whereby it was necessary 
to have four different stages of inspection before a 
dismissal could take place, and that they did not 
follow their own rules m the matter. The Deputation 
claimed that these stages should be strictly followed, 
and that the teacher should receive clear and explicit 
statements as time went on as to the points on which 
fault was found with his work, so as to give him a 
reasonable opportunity of making any necessary im- 
provements. .The case of Mr. P. B. Sullivan was 
fully dealt with, and it was asked whether it was 
reasonable that a teacher of 30 years’ service should 
be practically removed from the position he occupied 
without any reasonable allowance or pension in such 
a case, even supposing it should be found that his 
efficiency might have become impaired in some degree. 
It was, therefore, claimed that the Chief Secretary 
should use his power to secure an appeal for the 
teacher on the charge of inefficiency, and that when 
an inspector’s report charged a teacher with any 
serious matter involving his removal from his posi- 
tion the person charged should have full opportunity 
of knowing the contents of the reports and the defi- 
nite charges against him. It was also asked that when 
a teacher had given a reasonable and effective service 
in his profession under no circumstances should he be 
removed without compensation. The Deputation also 
asked that, having regard to all the circumstances of 
Mr. Sullivan’s case, it was the duty of the Commis- 
sioners to do something to relieve the position in 
which himself and his young family were placed by 
their action, and they strongly pressed the Chief Sec- 
retary to urge that view on the Board. The Chief 
Secretary, who received the lengthy statements of all 
the members of the Deputation with great attention, 
discussed the matters dealt with very fullv, and asked 
several questions to elucidate the different points 
brought before him. He promised to carefully con- 
sider all that had been said to him in a sympathetic 
manner; and he would endeavour to see what could 
be done m connection with them, as soon as possible. 
He pointed out, however, that under existing circiim- 
t i d only malce su gg es *ions to the Board.” 

.,2553. I know he regards that as his position at 
present ? If the Board would receive us and discuss 
questions with us as does the Chief Secretary, or 
ms Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, or Mr. Lloyd 
George or Sir James Dougherty, even without any 
formality _ in cases of urgency, what a difference it 
would make m the relations between us 

22554. Mr. Henuy.— You mean the whole Board ?— 
Or even the Resident Commissioner; but I claim it is 
the duty of the whole Board. 1 

22555. Mr KraMM.^-Dicl thej actually refuse in 
that case ? — Oh, yes, certainly. , . . 

whether we have the Penalties circular- 1—1 have it 
here and will hand it in with Part I. • this is the 
circular about falsification. 


22557. Mr. Kavanagh.— You claimed to come be- 
fore the Board as a deputation? — Yes. 

22558. You never got an answer to that request?— 
No, they did not even answer the letter. 

22559. The Chairman. — The circular you handed in 
is dated 1899. You said 1902? — I said it fell into 
disuse in 1902. 

22560. Mr. Harrison.— Was it issued to the schools 
or to the managers ?— It was issued to the schools. I 
cannot tell you whether the managers got it. 

22561. The Chairman. — You are anxious that the 
Board should receive representations directly from 
the teachers? — I am anxious, and claim that the 
Board should at all times be accessible to deputations 
from the Teachers’ Organisation to put our grievances 
before them and to discuss them fully and freely; 
and not only that, but that they should hold 
conferences with the teachers, and managers’ 
representatives, before introducing any new rules 
and in regard to matters of programmes and other 
things that affect both managers and teachers and 
pupils, and that there should be mutual sympathy, 
understanding, and confidence. The Board should 
be always accessible. 

22562. Can you tell us anything about the circular 
of 1899? — It was never withdrawn, it only fell into 
disuse. 

22563. You believe it is still in force? — It is not in 
force, but I will come to that. Owing to the dis- 
missal of - Mr. P. B. Sullivan it was revived in an 
indefinite form. That circular gave three chances. 
The P. B. Sullivan dismissal was ventilated in Par- 
liament with the result that in the next! issue of the 
rules, 1908, the following additions appeared to Rule- 
90. 

Old Rule 90 prior to 1908 : — 

“Teachers whose schools have declined in useful- 
ness and efficiency, or who have conducted them- 
selves improperly, may be admonished, repri- 
manded, fined, depressed, or dismissed.” 

New Rule 90, introduced in 1908 : — 

“ (1.) Teachers who have declined in efficiency, or 
who have conducted themselves improperly, are dealt 
with as the Commissioners determine. 

“ (2.) Before serious penal action is taken against 
a teacher he is afforded an opportunity of forward- 
ing to the Commissioners any statement he may 
desire to submit in his defence. 

“ (8.) In no case is a teacher dismissed for in- 
efficiency before he has had ample opportunity of 
remedying the defects in his teaching which have 
been reported by the inspectors. 

“ (4.) In no case is a teacher dismissed for in- 
efficiency on the reports of a single inspector; be- 
fore recognition is finally withdrawn his work is 
tested by means of a thorough inspection of the 
school as a whole, and an examination of all the 
standards. This inspection is conducted by one of 
the senior or chief inspectors, and in the presence of 
one of the Commissioners if they think it desirable., 
"(5.) Should it appear necessary to dismiss a 
teacher for inefficiency, a formal statement of the 
grounds on which it is proposed to take action is 
furnished directly to the teacher. 

“Any representations or explanations which he 
may submit in his own behalf are carefully con- 
sidered by the Commissioners before final action is 
taken.” 

These are so vague and indefinite and leave so much 
to office interpretation, that they are absolutely worth- 
less. Even such as they are, they are not acted upon. 

22564. Will you indicate one or two points that 
you say are not acted upon ? — Yes. “ Are dealt with 
as the Commissioners determine.” “In no case is a 
teacher _ dismissed for inefficiency on the report of a 
single inspector ; before recognition is finally with 
drawn his work is tested by means of a thorough 
inspection of the school. . . . Ample opportunity of 
remedying the defects in his teaching reported on by 
the inspector.” The whole thing is xather vague. It 
does hot specify anything in particular. “A formal 
statement of the grounds on which it is proposed to 
take, action is furnished to the teacher.” What' is 
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the good of furnishing him with a statement if he 
does not get an opportunity of making his defence. 
Then it says, “ any representations submitted in his 
own behalf are carefully considered by the Commis- 
sioners before final action is taken.” I submit that is 
all vague. 

22565. Mr. Coffey. — Does he get a trial?— -He can 
send on his statement, but he gets no trial. He does 
not know what statement the inspector makes; that 
was brought out clearly in the evidence here. 

22566. You say the amended rules are not acted 
upon, as in the Dolphin’s Barn case ?— The Dolphin’s 
Barn teachers were dismissed without the presence of 
one of the chief inspectors or one of the Commis- 
sioners, as provided for in Rule 90. 

22567. The Chairman. — I thought the charge was 
that the inspector had not examined? — That is also 
charged. 

22568. Re-inspection of the school as a whole and 
examination of all the standards for the year’s in- 
struction is provided for in section 4 of rule 90. Do you 
•know did that examination take place? — The senior 
inspector examined, but there was no formal examina- 
tion, and no result of the examination was presented 
to the Board, before these teachers were dismissed. 
The Dolphin’s Barn teachers were dismissed without 
the re-inspection of the school by the. chief or the 
presence of a Commissioner as allowed in clause 4 of 
the new rule 90. The Resident Commissioner and the 
Chief went to the official expense of motoring to Tip- 
perary, where there was no immediate dismissal in- 
volved at the time, and though they pronounced the 
inspector justified as a result of their flying visit, yet 
they went there. A penny tram would have taken 
both Chief and Resident Commissioner or any other 
of lie Commissioners resident in Dublin to Dolphin’s 
Bam to see that these poor ladies were not cast adrift 
without some show of fair play as allowed by the rules, 
yet neither of them went, and the inspector who re- 
ported them down was allowed to fire them out, with- 
out even the pretence of an impartial trial by a higher 
official. In Dundalk Mr. Finan was dismissed after 
such a farcical trial by the Board that when the case 
was put before the Cardinal, by the Executive, he took 
it in hands and got Mr. Finan a new school. I have 
here a general summary of the case by the Executive 
and also the resolution of the Executive again de- 
manding a sworn inquiry into grave charges involving 
dismissal. Shall I read it? 

22569. Mr. MacSweeny brought that case before us, 
and it would incumber your evidence by putting it m 
again ?— But Mr. MacSweeny may not have had this 
statement of the Executive. 

22570. Very well, read it?— “At the October meet- 
ing of the C.E.C. Messrs. Mansfield, MacGowan, and 
MacSweeny were appointed as a sub-committee to in- 
quire into the dismissal of Mr. Finan. Having fully 
investigated the case, they found that Mr. Finan ap- 
pealed for protection from his manager to the dio- 
cesan authorities, as early as 1908. In that year Dean 
Byrne wrote to him ” , 

22571. The Bishop of Ross.— We had the whole of 
that already? — .Very well, I’ll pass it by. 

22572. The Chairman.— Your next point is about 
anonymous charges; charges against teachers do you 
. mean ?_Yes. It is the practice of the Board to inves- 
tigate anonymous complaints; that is a procedure 
confined only to the National . Board. At Loca 
Government Board inquiries and judicial proceedings 
anonymous letters are disallowed. An anonymous 
charge to the National Board against a teacher m 
sufficient to set the whole machinery of the office m 
motion against him. , „ _ _ , 

22678. Can that be clearly proved?— We have cases. 

22574. Mr. Coffey.— Where investigations were 
held upon anonymous reports? — Cases where inspec- 
tors came down and went into houses asking questions. 
I have not made any charge yet that we cannot pr v . 

22575. The Bishop of Ross.— We had a case dis- 
cussed where an inspector went down, and went into 
• houses? — That is one case. , v 

22576. Mr. Henly.— That was at Kentstown l—xes. 

But I thought that that chaTge was not anonymous. 

The Chairman.— Miss Mahon says she has cases- 

Mr. Harrison.— We ought to have a concrete case. 


22577. Mr. Henly. — Can you give a concrete case? 
— I could procure it for you. We have fifteen hun- 
dred complaints, and we have these amongst them. 
Wc have the books of the Executive, and the evidence 
of these things is jotted down, and everything I say 
can be proved by some of our Executive witnesses. 

22578. Mr. Coffey. — Who could prove that case? 
Which member of the Executive could tell us that 
formal investigations were held upon anonymous re- 
ports? — Mr. Mansfield, I am sure. 

22579. Mr. Harrison. — Could Miss Mahon produce 
that to-morrow? — I will try. 

22580. The Chairman. — Would you try and bring 
the evidence in one or two cases ? — I would have to 
communicate with all the members of the Executive, 
who are scattered up and down the country, but I will 
ask Mr. Mansfield if he is in a position to produce 
one. In the report of the Central Executive to the 
Waterford Congress in 1906 the following passage 
occurs : — 

“We have also urged for the full measure of 
Civil Rights as citizens; the withdrawal of the 
Board’s Circular on this matter, also the withdrawal 
of ‘ Confidential Reports,’ and the immediate and 
total abolition of the growing practice of receiving 
and acting upon complaints preferred against a 
teacher without confronting the accuser with the 
accused. These last three ignoble methods of pro- 
cedure by the officials of the Board are, we believe, 
without a parallel in any other branch of the public 
service, and we lold them to be contrary to British 
liberty, destructive of civil rights, and foreign to 
the spirit and genius of the British Constitution, 
and while acting in all things as peaceable, law- 
abiding citizens, we pledge ourselves to spare no 
efforts to free ourselves from the ignominious and 
servile position thus imposed upon us without legal 
authority. ” 

And in a memorial forwarded to the Commissioners 
in October of the same year the Executive 

“ Complains, and justly, of the growing practice 
of the Board in receiving and acting on private or 
anonymous reports affecting teachers. Every prin- 
ciple of legal procedure requires (a) that the accuser 
be brought face to face with the accused; (?>) that 
those who have preferred the charges be called upon 
openly to tender their proofs in support of them ; 
(c) that the accused be heard in his own' defence ; 
and (d) that persons be not called upon to prove 
their innocence. In official investigations by the 
National Board every one of these elementary prin- 
ciples is ignored. If the constitution provides that 
the subject must be presumed to be innocent until 
he is proved guilty, it is over-ridden by the National 
Board’s departmental regulations, which assumes 
guilt unless the person charged is able to establish 
his innocence.” 

At the Bangor Congress in 1911 the demand was re- 
newed “ that the Commissioners should refuse to con- 
sider and -investigate charges against teachers based 
on anonymous letters.” 

22581. You spoke about a sworn inquiry ?— rYes, in 
grave charges involving dismissal. 

22582. I understand a sworn inquiry would involve 
legislation? — Would it? 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Under the law as it exists 
at present no one is allowed to put an oath to another 
except under sanction of an Act of Parliament, and 
if he does so he is liable to a penalty. There is in 
fact an Act of Parliament forbidding the putting of 
oaths. 

Witness . — Then how do they manage at the Local 
Government Board Inquiries? 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — No doubt they have legal 
powers. The question was even raised whether a 
Committee of the House of Commons had power to 
administer the oath to witnesses, when they appeared 
before such a Committee, with what result I cannot 
exactly say, but I know that Act was passed about 75 
vears ago, forbidding the putting of persons on oath 
except under the authority of an Act of Parliament. 
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Witness. — The Local Government Board people have 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, ana the Local 
Government Board method of holding an inquiry is 
our ideal of an inquiry. 

Mr. Henly. — In the absence of such, security you 
would have stricter precautions taken for a fair trial 
than at present? — But there is no trial, only a 
mockery of a trial at present. 

22688. The Bishop of Ross. — In case a teacher is 
to be dismissed for inefficiency, would you demand a 
sworn inquiry? — No, not in a case where the teacher 
is being dismissed for inefficiency, provided there is 
not only inspection but examination of the school by 
an impartial examiner. 

22684. Because you were not making any distinc- 
tion? — Well, we do not call re-examination of the 
school an investigation. The method of holding in- 
vestigations into charges preferred against teachers, 
even where the gravest issues involving the extreme 
penalty of dismissal are at stake, is little short of 
farcical. The local senior inspector comes to the school, 
the plaintiff makes the charges, the defendant is not 
allowed to cross-examine witnesses or to produce evi- 
dence to prove animus or malice. The inspector goes 
away and writes an impressionist summary of the 
proceedings on the strength of which the Board pro- 
nounces sentence. There is no note-taker present even 
to take down a verbatim report of the proceedings 
such as they are, and if the teacher has a solicitor 
present he is not allowed to speak. Here is an ex- 
tract from the opinion of a solicitor who was present 
at one of these investigations 

The Bishop of Ross. — We had that already in the 
evidence of Mr. MacSweeny. 

22385. Mr. Coffey. — Is it a fact that the teacher 
has no right to call witnesses? — The defendant has 
no right to examine witnesses. 

22586. Are you quite sure he is not allowed to call 
witnesses? — That was my impression, witnesses to 
prove animus or malice. 

The Chaikman. — That would have to be substan- 
tiated by some case. 

22687. Mr-. Coffey. — It would be extraordinary if 
he was hot allowed to call witnesses who could prove 
the opposite of what was said by other witnesses? — 
We know he has no power to examine or cross-examine 
witnesses, and we know of an inspector disallowing 
witnesses. 

22588. The Bishop of Ross. — The question is 
whether he can suggest witnesses to the inspector who 
holds the investigation and ask the inspector to 
examine them ? — Yes, but that examination would 
not be satisfactory. 

22589. Of course, as I understand the inspector con- 
ducts the whole examination of the parties on both 
sides. He is like an arbitrator, and he examines the 
parties that he thinks can give information, but he 
does not allow any cross-examination on either side. 
He tries to draw out the truth as far as he can?— 
That is very unsatisfactory, because he can rule out 
amy evidence that he is not pleased to take. 

22590. Certainly he is to judge what evidence he 
receives or not, and he makes a summary and sends it 
to the Board ? — That is, the local inspector. 

22591. Not always? — Generally it is the local senior 
of, the district, and there might be vital points that 
might be brought out by cross-examination that would 
give quite a different complexion to the case. 

. 22592. Might there not be points for the prosecu- 
tion also that the inspector fails to bring out? Yes, 

but we are willing to abide by that, but let the dif- 
ferent sides have fair play. 

22593. Sir Hiham Wilkinson.— It would be well 
you should clearly distinguish the difference between 
examination _ on oath and the mode, of examination 
without having an oath. You could have the same 
form of procedure as is valid in a court of justice, 
with examination and cross-examination? — But we 
are not allowed that. 

' 22594. 1 know, but in your advocacy of such a mode 
of procedure it would be desirable that we should not 
fall into the mistake which a great many people fall 
into of looking upon an inquiry as necessarily one on 
oath. You could, have the full inquiry with the full 
procedure of court of justice less an oath, and as you 
cannot have an inquiry on oath at the present time, 


do you think that that could possibly get over the 
difficulty?— It is little use if there be a complaint 
made against a teacher for that teacher to produce 
witnesses on his own behalf, if he cannot examine his 
own witnesses to bring out what he wants nor examine 
the opposite witnesses. 

22595. Mr. Henly.— Yes, but Sir Hiram is suggest- 
ing that a possible reform might be that you would 
^et the right to examine and cross-examine witnesses 
without an oath?— Yes. and that there should be a 
verbatim report. 

22596. It is possible to go some way without going 
the whole way? — I understand Sir Hiram’s point, 
that you could have every possible form of a law court 
except the oath. 

22597. The Chaihman. — You come now to the 
London County Council procedure with regard to 
charges against teachers? — Yes. In London, when a 
charge of any kind is preferred against a teacher, it 
is first investigated by the managers of the school, 
then by the teaching staff sub-committee of the Edu- 
cation Committee, next by the Education Committee 
itself. The teacher has the light to present his case 
both orally and in writing before the managers and 
the teaching staff sub-committee, and also to produce 
witnesses on his behalf and to cross-examine witnesses 
on the other side. In any serious case which comes 
before the teaching staS sub-committee the teacher 
may be accompanied and assisted by a “ friend,” who 
is usually a colleague or lawyer. In a case involving 
resignation or dismissal the teacher has the right of 
appealing to the Council against the decision of the 
Education Committee. Note the various steps taken 
by the London Council to ensure the teacher every 
chance of vindicating himself before any punishment 
is meted out to him, and contrast it with the proce- 
dure under the National Board, where a teacher may 
be dismissed on the report of the local inspector. The 
smothering down of appeals, and the absence of any 
limitation to the power of the office to cast teachers 
adrift, together with the denial of all effective means- 
of access to the Board has been one of the greatest 
contributing factors to the universal discontent which 
has been smouldering and gathering volume for the 
last twelve years till at last it culminated in the events- 
which led to the appointment of this Committee of 
Inquiry. 

22598. You next want to deal with the inspection 
of schools and the awarding of increments and pro- 
motion to teachers, and the methods adopted by the 
inspectors in carrying out their inspection, and you 
say in your notes that “ while the rules 'of the code are 
public the rules of the administration are secret.” 
What does that mean? — It means that the National 
Board has two sets of rules, viz.-, Rule's of the Code- 
and Rules 'of Administration-, and one of the pecu- 
liarities of the National Board’s administration is 
that while the rules of the Code as published are so- 
vague as to be almost worthless in important points, 
ana, like the circulars to inspectors, seem only meant 
for show, the Rules of Administration are secret, and 
it is by these secret rules that the teacher’s fate is de- 
termined. Eor instance, Rule 108 (b) states that:— - 
“ Awards of continued good service salary are 

made triennially to the teachers of schools with ah 

average attendance of twenty pupils or above, when- 

the wcjrk done in the school shows merit, and the- 

general condition of the schools is satisfactory.” 


What constitutes this merit in the eyes of the inspec- 
tor, what subjects stress is laid on in the determining 
of this merit, and what degree of merit makes the 
general condition of the school satisfactory is. all a 
sealed book to the teacher as far as official informa- 
tion goes. One friendly inspector tells the teacher? it 
is “singing and cookery,” another that it is “read’ 11 ? 
and composition,” but the rule of the Board tells them 
nothing definite. Again, Rule 104 (a) states that: 

“ Promotion from a lower to a higher grade, and 
from the second to the first section of the highest 
grade, depends on (i.) training; (ii.) position m 
school; (iii.) ability and general attainments; (iw 
good service ; (v.) seniority.” . 


(i.) Means, of course-, that you must have been through, 
a training college, and (ii.) is superfluous, as only 
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principal teachers are eligible lor promotion in the 
ordinary sense since 1000. With regard to (iii.), what 
exactly comes under the head of ability and general 
attainments or. how, or in what particular way they 
are allowed for, or how seniority is taken into ac- 
count in the matter of promotions since 104 (l»), (c), 
and (d) lay down rigid conditions of average, not even 
the inspectors could explain. Then if a teacher with 
the required average be denied promotion he does not 
know in what he lias failed and to v/hat extent, 
whether in (iii.) ability and general attainments, 
(iv.) good service, (v.) seniority, and consequently he 
is quite at sea as to which to pull up in. That is all 
a secret locked up within the secret rules of the ad- 
ministration. Again with regard to assistants : — 

“ 103. (c) Assistant teachers, trained or untrained, 
who were appointed for the first time, on or after 
the 1st April, 1900, are ineligible for promotion 
beyond the third grade, unless in exceptional cir- 
cumstances and by the special order of the Com- 
missioners. 


"Exceptional circumstances ” may mean anything at 
all. It meant two promotions out of 5,000 in 12 
years, from 1900 to 1912, and one of these a Brother 
of 'a Religious Order. It meant 50 or 60 since this 
Inquiry was granted. 

22599. Mr. Coffey. --How many were there before? 
— “ Special consideration " meant 2 in 12 years, but 
now it means 50 or 60 in a few months. 

22600. Well, our inquiry did some good? — Accord- 
ing to the Commissioners’ reply through the Chief 
Secretary in the House of Commons to Mr. T. O’Don- 
nell, M.P., oil the 13th of January, 1913, “ The Com- 
missioners have made no change in the Regulation” 
(for assistant’s promotion), and according to Mr. 
Dilworth’s evidence “ The Commissioners recently 
framed a Regulation.” As a matter of fact the regu- 
lation was framed in August, 1912. What marks en- 
titled an assistant to this promotion in “ exceptional 
circumstances ” was an official secret as late as the 
Dublin Congress, Easter, 1913. One man asserted 
that he had heard privately through a clerk in the 
office that it was 6 “V.G.’s.” Another man said he 
knew a manager who was informed that it. required 
one “ excellent.” Now it appears from Mr. Dil- 
wortli’s evidence that it is 6 consecutive “ very good 
reports. But an assistant is never informed of his 
merit mark, never knows whether he is qualifying for 
promotion or not, unless he happens to know some of 
the clerical staff in the office who risk giving him the 
information. The official procedure which drives a 
teacher to seek by private and back-stairs methods 
what he should know officially as a matter of right is 
most reprehensible. Here is what the Executive m a 
pamphlet just published say on this subject : — 


“To secure promotion to second grade now an 
assistant must have given at least twelve years sei> 
vice, and he must be reported as ‘very good each 
year of the last six years of that period. Undei 
. these conditions it is possible for an assistant to be 
marked "very good’, or ‘excellent’ for eleven years 
out" of' the twelve, yet if his mark drops to good 
once in the last six years his promotion is lost. 
The standard of efficiency and the length of service 
are, of course, most unreasonably high, but the con- 
".ctitidns that the ‘very good’ reports must be conse- 
cutive brands the scheme as a gamble m winch the 
assistant has, so to speak, to win' six times to win 
out,- and the Treasury lias ohly to win mice to cheat 
him out of his hard-earned reward. Further, the 
merit marks on which promotion is granted are not 
made known to the assistant. They have been re- 
fused again and again. The assistant must work 


blindly , on till the end of his twelve years mice, 
when lie may learn that six years before his 'chance 
! df promotion was killed. Such conditions can only 


"when he may learn that s 

' 1 Of "promotion was killed. - 

have ! one- effect: They dishearten and -disgust the 
; ' assistants, who are" in the main the- yOung and 
: ambitions ■ members ■ of the- profession^ ■ • ■ 

22601. You tteiy that- -aiii-hSsUt'ftht^dfleS" kno\« the 
percentage" of Ins merit iria'rkfc?— Nu.— 


22602. But .you don’t know it either, -although you 
are a principal?— Nobody knows it, only the office. - 
22603. Have you ever been informed? — The principal 
will apply for promotion on the mark -of the school. • 
22604. But you have a private personal mark on the 
books of the Board which they do not tell you? — So.it 
appears now. We knew absolutely nothing about this 
secret rule until the Mansfield ease, brought everything 
to light-. 

22605. Mr. Hekly. — U ntil the evidence of this 
Inquiry was published? — We learned more since 
that book was published of the conditions under 
which wo serve than we ever knew before. 
Vagueness, indefiniteness, elusiveness, or secrecy 
characterise the rules in all important par- 
ticulars, as if they were specially designed by a 
skilled casuist to disguise ' information, or by a 
Delphian Oracle to leave everything open to any inter- 
pretation that may fit any official procedure convenient 
to the time and circumstances of each particular case 
that arises. In the Inspector’s General Report 
brought to light for the first time in this Inquiry, 
the same elusiveness and indefiniteness is conspicuous. 

22606. The Chairman. — "Have you never seen the 
form of that report before?— Never. How could I see 
it. A friendly inspector might show it if I asked. 

22607. But you did not know that was the form?— 
No. No teacher knew it. 

22608. And you did not know of this query 11? — No, 
not a word about it until I saw it in your blue book. 

22609. Well, will you go on now and deal with this 
query 11? — Query XI asks ‘‘As .a result of your own 
Inspections, and taking into consideration all the 
circumstances of the School, including (1) the locality 
of the Sehoolhouse, (2) the character of the Premises, 
(8) the equipment of the School, (4) the Teaching Staff, 
(5) the social condition and ages of the pupils, etc., 
and making due allowance for any adverse circum- 
stances with which the teachers may have had to con- 
tend, classify the School under one of the following heads 
— Excellent, Very Good, Good, Fair, Middling or Bad.” 
When the school mark goes down there is nothing, to 
show under which of these heads the school has failed. 
No one' can tell from this whether the “locality,'’ 
“premises,” or “equipment” count for or against. In 
the standard for merit marks, drawn up by the senior 
inspectors at their 1903 conference, house: and premises 
“of a good class and in good repair,” and equipment 
“ample” or "sufficient,” were two of the seven factors 
enumerated for assessment of the merit mark. The 
officials, in their evidence, have stated that the. inspector 
was supposed to take a. bad building into account in 
favour of the teacher. In. the 19.Q5 Report the Commis- 
sioners state — “ The inspectors have been strictly 
enjoined to pay particular attention to the sanitary 
nud hygienic conditions of the. schools. and out-office?, 
and they have been informed; that promotions should 
not be. recommended in the cases , of teachers whose 
schools were not above reproach in sanitation.” This 
prohibition does not appear in any of the ‘ ‘ Circulars 
to Inspectors” supplied to this Committee by the 
Education. Office. , • : • 

22610. Mr. Henly. — It does?— Then I should like to 
see it. The whole of the circulars are. supposed- tp 
have been supplied, and. - while in the circulars 
equipment and promotion are , mentioned twice, I 
could not find it mentioned that, promotion should, 
not be recommended in this, ease. . • t. ,. : 

22611. The Chairman. — Have you any case definitely 
where equipment -of the school did operate against the 
teacher? — V r c have' cases, but 1 you- -could not prove 
them. •" ’ ■ ' ' '- 

22612. Sir Hibam' 'Wimhn^on.— "-R eferring to : the 
report of the" 'Commissioners, published • by them in a 
blue book :of 1905, in which they referred to' instructions 
given to inspectors, what- yon suggest ris, that these 
instructions must'have been given privately before that 
time,- without any communication 'to 'the public 'that 
such were the instructions?— "Yes. 

22613. Is that your poiut?— Yes, and I hold that they 
must have, ‘beeh given orally; 'Or "• in • sdtatt 1 : private 
manner, since -they: did not appear "ini any of those 
circulars.- ■ 

22614. Now, with regard to the feeling " of- the 
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teachers, that such secret instructions are given, what 
have you to say as to the publication of the annual 
report of the Board ? Does chat animal report of the 
Board reach the teachers or not? — It is on sale. It 
does not reach the teachers as a rule. Except the 
members of the Executive, nobody bothers about it. 

22615. I wanted to find out how far the reports of 
the Board were generally known amongst the teachers? 
— They are not generally known except to the members 
of the" Executive. 

Mr. Henly. — At page 143 of Appendix to First 
Report you find the conditions of the merit marks. 

22616. The Chairman. — What is the number of the 
circular ? " 

No. 12. It says : — “ Subject to the foregoing, 
you are at liberty to recommend deserving prin- 
cipal teachers in your circuit, whose efficiency, 
judged by the work done in their school, by the general 
conditions of the schools and out-offices as regards 
sanitary and hygienic arrangements, by the cleanliness 
and brightness"of the schoolrooms, by their own neat- 
ness and that of the pupils, by the general discipline, 
etc., maintained during the first period of three years, 
would seem to warrant their promotion from a lower 
to a higher grade.” Subject to these conditions, they 
are at liberty to recommend for promotion individual 
teachers ? — It does not. say they are not to recommend 
promotion. 

22617. They are at liberty to recommend any 
deserving teachers? — The report says they are pro- 
hibited from recommending any teachers whose schools 
are not above repi’oach. The wording of that circular 
is not synonymous with the 1905 Report. 

22618. The Chairman'. — That was a secret instruc- 
tion? — Yes, we thought so. 

22619. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — The point came out 
before how far the circulars to the inspectors were 
communicated to the teachers. Do you know whether 
that circular No. 12 was communicated to the teachers? 
— No, not at all; any of those you see marked 
“official” or “confidential” were not. The only 
one communicated to the teachers was No. 5, I think, 
reviving the instructions to inspectors in 1902. I 
think that contained notes on teaching. That was 
the only circular, and the “ tone ” circular published 
lately, sent to teachers or manager's . 

22620. The Chairman. — You saw the “tone” circular? 
__ — It was published in the Freeman and Independent. 

22621. Now you come to the point about assessing 
merit marks? — An inspector is first told to take several 
factors into account, then he is told to make due 
allowance for adverse circumstances, and then to 
balance the latter against the former, and as a result 
of this balancing up to assess a merit mark. It would 
take a Solomon or a Solon to perform such a feat of 
judgment, yet on its performance the whole existence, 
pay and prospects of a teacher are made to depend. 
Then, in ease of appeal, there is no record of which 
one of the heads was weak. Unless this Committee 
could get a return from the Education Office, there 
is no means of ascertaining whether any, and, if 
so, how many, teachers got higher marks than the 
proficiency warranted, owing to adverse conditions 
of school, and I fail to see what data even the 
office possesses for compiling such a return, 
the inspector’s memory, or an epigrammatic 
jotting in his notebook, being the only record. I need 
not labour the vieiousness of the system of merit marks 
the case against them has been already made. The* 
absence of uniformity among inspectors in assessing 
these merit marks, with the impossibility of establishing 
anything like uniformity under the present system, 
has also been abundantly proved, even out of the 
mouth of the National Board’s witnesses. 

22622. Mr. Henly.— -In summing up the conditions 
on which promotion from a lower to a higher grade 
is won, I suppose you are aware that teachers leaving 
a training college at present get their classification 
according to the percentage they make at the examina- 
tion? — I understand that. 

22623. Does that distinction of classification count 
in awarding them promotion? — Not that I am aware of. 

22624. I am anxious for information? — How could 
anyone in the world outside of the office answer that 
question. 

22625. My object in asking the question was simply 


to let it be seeu that you aro not able to answer the 
question, because I thiuk if anyone could answer it you 
could? — I never heard of it being taken into account. 
Iu fact, I could not tell you what is taken into account 
and I do not believe any human being in Ireland could 
tell at the present moment. 

22626. The Chairman. — We pass on now to the 
question of inspection, and the “possible” injustice of 
surprise inspection? — Yes, with regard to the methods 
of inspection, the surprise inspection very often gives 
no idea of either the quality or quantity of the work 
done in the school. If held on fair days, or during 
spring sowing, or autumn harvesting, most of the senior 
pupils are away. If on wet days the juniors are 
absent, and the inspector gets no grasp of the magnitude 
and difficulty of the teachers' labours. The first couple 
of months of the school year are spent laying the 
foundations, and getting the children over the 
mechanical difficulties of the new books and the new 
rules. If an inspector comes along during this time 
the progress to be recorded will be small, and not iu 
proportion to the remainder of the year, though the 
work has been most arduous. To deny a teacher au 
increment on an inspection held under adverse circum- 
stances — where no estimate can be formed of the 
progress made by all the pupils in a year, which is 
the real actual test of a teacher's work— is monstrously 
unjust. Under the old system a teacher knew exactly 
what was required, the rules and programme were 
definite, the more important and less important 
subjects were clearly defined, he got a year in which to 
do a year’s work, he had time to do some necessary 
revision. The only argument I have seen advanced at 
this Inquiry iu favour of surprise inspection was that 
it prevented a general clearing up for the occasion. 
The general cleaning up of the school, and the extra 
cleaning up and dressing up of the children for the 
great annual day of days to them, was most useful 
and admirable training for life. Periodic cleaning and 
furbishing up take place in every household and in the 
life of every individual. They clean up the house for 
the “station,” and for the races, for marriages, wakes, 
and christenings, for the home-coming of relatives, for 
the advent of visitors. They give themselves an extra 
cleaning for Mass on Sundays, for visits to town, to 
friends, to festivities. When the school gets an extra 
cleaning up for the examination or the Bishop’s 
visitation, or aity great event of the kind, the induce- 
ment is to keep it so. It also in a way teaches the 
children respect for higher authority. 

22627. The Chairman. — You have strong views about 
a school year for each school? — Yes, there should be 
a fixed day for the annual examination. 

22628. Mr. Henly. — That is that you should get 
notice? — Yes, so that we might have all the children 
there if possible. 

22629. The Chairman. — What notice? How long?— 
I would say as in the old time about a mouth’s notice, 
because all the annual sheets have to be prepared for 
the inspector. I would say three weeks or a month's 
notice should be given. 

22630. But they allege that the object is to see the 
school under ordinary conditions ? — Yes ; but will 
they not have the surpx-ise visits on other occasions. 

22631. The incidental visits would be the same? — Of 
course they would. 

22632. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would not object to 
these? — Not at all. The incidental visits would show 
the inspector the working of the school ; but let us then 
have an examination in which he could form an 
estimate of the teacher’s labours, and the degree of 
proficiency to which he brings his pupils. 

22633. The Chairman.— You propose the results 
system ? — I propose it. in that one respect. 

22634. You don’t mean you would restore the results 
examinations as before? — I made that clear before. I 
vould not restore any of the evils of the results system. 

22635. Would you restore the system on which the 
result examination was then conducted? — Not as 
it was then conducted. I would have examination and 
inspection combined, and the way I would have it 
done is that the teacher should open the examination 
and the inspector should supplement it. 

22636. Mr. Henly. — Class examinations? — Every 
child should be questioned. 
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22637. Mr. Harrison. — Would there be any regard 
to what the individual children did?— Not on marking. 

22638. You would not mark each? — Personally, I 
think there is a good deal to be said in favour of that 
from the point of view of the children. 

22639. The Chairman. — A child would not be 
sufficiently interested in the examination unless lie 
knew how his performance was estimated? — Yes, and 
it would largely interest the parents to knoiv how the 
child did at the cxaminatious. 

22640. Mr. Haukison. — Is it part of your system that 
the examination should be annual, or would you be 
content if occasionally the annual examination was 
omitted? — You moan in the ease of excellent schools? • 

22641. I don’t know anything about excellent 
schools? — Well, I would have examinations every year 
for the sake of the children. From the teachers’ point 
of view it would be immaterial. 

22642. The Chaiuman. — You think the changes since 
1900 have reduced the stimulus? — More or less reduced 
the interest of the parents in the progress of the 
children. 

22648. Mr. Haruison. — I presume the teachers as a 
body are a good deal divided upon that point?— No; 
it is like this : those, teachers, who had experience 
of the two systems like myself, think that the doing 
away altogether with examination w'as a great mistake 
from the point of view of the children, but those 
teachers who have come in since 1900, who never had 
experience of these examinations, are. perhaps, timid 
about them. That is the only way they are divided. 
They do not know anything about it, and they are 
consequently not competent to express an opinion. 

22644. We had many of the older teachers here, and 
they told us they would not desire to have individual 
examination of children? — You mean going into the 
details under several heads. 

22645. With a schedule of marks against each 
individual child?— I would not be keen upon that, 
but I would like examination of the children. 

22646. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You mentioned that 
a year would give the teacher an opportunity for 
revision of the teaching of that year. Little has been 
said with regard to that, although one or two teachers 
did say that that was their system, and that if the 
inspector came before revision the inspector’s opinion, 
with regard to the qualification of the children , would 
be different from what it would have been if the 
revision had taken place. I want to ask your 
experience of revision ? — There is no revision 
provided for, and as far as I can see there 
could be no revision, unless inspection comes at 
the end of the .year. If inspection is held, not at 
the end of one year, but of three or four months, you 
will not have revision done. The necessity for revision 
is this : The teachers go over the lessons with the 
pupils during the year. A great many have been absent 
from time to time. For instance, an inspector comes 
in. I am teaching a second class, lesson page 68; he 
turns back to page 36, and he. examines upon that 
lesson. There are pupils there that have not been at 
school when pages 36 or 37 were being gone through, 
and they know nothing about them, bat if I had a 
little revision, when coming near the end of the year 
those pages would have been gone over again, and it 
would be good for those who had been absent at 
various times. 

22647. Do you know, as a fact, whether that course 
of going over the programme again is usual in the 
schools, or is common? — I do no; think it can be 
done for an inspection now. 

22648. Mr. Coffey. — You think it could not be done 
if the school is examined or tbe report is made in the 
first couple of months? — No. 

22649. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — My point is whether 
the school teachers have this revision before the school 
year is up? — On their own account, they have revision 
towards the end of the year. 

22650. The Chairman.— They hold examinations upon 
that ? — Oh, yes at the end of the school year. 

22651. Sir Hiram Wilkin son . — I want to know is it 
common? — Yes, they lay the ground for the new work, 
and they have revision to make sure. I have revision 
in all the rules of arithmetic, coming towards the 
end of my school year, to make sure that my children 


know them all, and are well grounded for the new 
arithmetic course. 

22652. The Chairman. — You gave us the opinion of 
the London head-masters upon examination, and you 
have described the method of examination under the 
old system? — Yes. The examination day at the end 
of the year’s work was a feature of the schools. The 
parents brought their children covered up in carts in 
the snow, to pass the examination. In this way it 
was a training to the pupils in concentration of effort. 
Whatever pupils happen to be present now when the 
inspector comes need not go to any trouble to answer, 
since nothing depends upon his inspection ; and a 
question arises out of that. I would have promotion 
after each examination, and although it would be in 
the teacher 's hands, it would be more or less dependent 
upon the way in which the child had done at the 
examination, tinder the old system promotions were 
regulated by examinations, but at the same time the 
teacher always had the final word about promotion. 
Pupils who had passed might fail to be promoted. 

22653. Would you have promotion only once in the 
year? — No, not only once a year. We never adhere 
to that rule about promotion. 

22654. Mr. Harrison. — The wording is, “ Should 
take place ”? — It does not make it compulsory. Then 
the payment by results was essentially bad, and the 
fixed annual' examination had faults in so far as it" was 
carried to excess, and went too much into detail, and 
led to cramming more or less. Yet there is no doubt 
but that when not carried to excess it was a healthy 
stimulus and a splendid tonic for both pupils and 
teachers. It gave a zest to their work. It helped to 
secure regular attendance, especially in the higher 
classes; parents took an interest in their children’s 
work, attendance, and progress, as tested by the annual 
' examination. The following quotation, which appeared 
in a letter in the Press struck me as summing up the 
situation with regard to examination. It is from a 
letter of a head-master during the recent Intermediate 
controversy. 

22655. Mr. Henly. — From one of the London head- 
masters? — Yes. The following statement, taken from 
the last annual report of the head-master of a very 
prosperous school m a suburb of London, is a clear 
statement on the value of examinations : — “ Examina- 
tions in recent years have been more or less upon their 
trial. They are not the summum bonuvi; no one 
claims that for them; but as a means to an end they 
are not without a very distinct value. It is very easy 
to criticise where they fall short, but they have their 
own useful spheres, and nothing has as yet been 
suggested that would adequately fill their place. Life 
itself is constantly presenting similar problems to test 
one’s fitness, only failure in this ease is much more 
serious in its consequences than failure in examination. 
It may well be urged in their favour, too, that they 
get the best out of a worker of which he is capable; 
they furnish an excellent stimulus in that direction, 
and they demand a degree of accuracy which is attain- 
able only by earnest effort on the part of teacher and 
taught, and this is a good thing for both. An innate 
enthusiasm for learning might render examinations 
unnecessary, but as long as human nature is what it 
is, that, I am afraid, points to a counsel of perfection. 
It must be remembered, too, that from the Government 
Departments downwards, through all the professions, 
and in the leading banking and business houses, 
selection, in the first instance, is determined by 
examinations, and as long as this is the ease school 
training will have to conform to the law of demand 
and supply. While written examinations may 
occasionally fail to point out the man best adapted to 
fill a position, there is no doubt they serve to indicate 
the best class of men from whom a selection may be 
made. As in so many of life’s problems it is the 
abuse, not the use, of the system that calls for 
criticism. ” 

22656. The Bishop of Boss. — If you read the 
evidence you will find an immense number of your own 
colleagues are against you. I am sure your opinions 
are youl - own and those of the members of your 
executive, but you will be surprised to find how many 
are against you? — I think that is inevitable. If you 
go to the Synod in Maynooth look at the varying 
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Opinions you will find among tlie clergymen there 
even on theological questions. 

22650 a . I merely want to call attention to the fact 
that as President of the Organisation you have not- 
the evidence of the Organisation behind you?— You 
cannot have complete unanimity in a body of thinkers 
who naturally differ according to their experience 
and the stages of development of their theories. 

22657. The Chairman. — You want to- say something 
about the "tone” circular? — -Yes. Now it is the 

teachers’ character that is to be studied under 
the regulations of the “ tone ” circular, in a 
brief visit of an hour or two, by an in- 
spector who may be an absolute stranger, and 
the school mark is adjudged by him as a result of 
this brief study. It would take an inspector years in 
a place -before he could study the teachers to any 
purpose, or form an accurate or reliable estimate of 
their character. The following is Dr. Traill's con- 
demnation of the “tone” circular. Dr. Traill was the 
Commissioner who came to the rescue of the teachers in 
1906,. and publicly condemned “enforced inefficiency.” 
He was censured by his Board at the tune for h;s 
humane act aud given a second chance. 

22658. Mr. Kavanagh. — I hope Dr. Traill reads this? 
— He was always very friendly to us. He publicly 
condemned the 1 "tone” circular in 1911, and he has 
since resigned. 

22659. Mr. Henly. — What was his condemnation? — 
I am not drawing any conclusion, but it is a remarkable 
fact that he condemned “enforced inefficiency,” and 
he got censured, he repeated the offence with regard 
to "tone,” and he then resigned. 

22660. Have you his condemnation of the “tone” 
circular? — Yes. Speaking on Friday night (Juue 1911), 
after a lecture delivered by Rev. Kingsmill Moore, on 
the “ Kildare Place Society,” in the Lecture Theatre 
of the Royal Dublin Society, the Provost of Trinity 
College, in proposing a vote of thanks, said “they in 
the National Board were at present going through a 
crisis in connection witb the existing system of the 
inspection of schools. What he might be excused for 
terming a fad of the National Board of Education 
was to substitute for the old system of inspection a 
new. idea of surprise inspection, with which he could 
not agree. The majority of the members who con- 
stituted the National Board never had any experience 
as managers of schools, and now what were called 
surprise visits were paid by the inspectors to schools, 
and these he held had a very serious tendency to 
depreciate the work of the teachers. It was very 
unfair that a teacher should have his school marked 
‘down’ because an inspector based his report on a 
surprise visit. Under • the old system every child in 
the school was examined by the inspector on a certain 
date, of which notice was 'given to the manager and 
the teacher beforehand. A fair opportunity was thus 
given to the inspectors to base their report upon the 
efficiency of the teaching. What amused him most in 
the new system was what was referred to as the ‘‘tone’ 
of the school. The tone was found out by the 
inspector asking the teacher in one school why he 
had not got pictures on the wall, and in another why 
he had not got pot-plants growing on the window-sili. 
If it was left to the discretion of the teachers, one 
section of them would hang up pictures of saints and 
another representations of King William crossing the 
Boyne. The question of surprise inspections had- 
come before him lately in his capacity as a member 
of the National Board, and the results had not been 
at all satisfactory. The National Board should have a 
system whereby they could have one thorough examina- 
tion of all the children each year, of which due notice 
should be given, so as to give the managers and 
teachers an opportunity of putting their best leg 
forward.” "Tone ” was always recognised under- the 
old system, but in a secondary place. The teachers’ 
income was not made to depend on the inspector’s 
interpretation of it. It is not necessary to dwell 
further on “tone,” as its absurdity as the chief factor 
in- school work has been amply' proved before the 
Committee already. There is- just one thing I would 
like to add, and it is this, that in the examination 
children that- might be in irregular attendance should 
lint bo- included. • There should be some rule about 


the attendance, aud really very dull children should 
be taken into account by the inspectors in the writing 
of their reports. For instance, if the teacher -drew 
attention to very dull children very much below the 
normal, the inspector should not take these into con- 
sideration as a factor against the teacher in .drawing 
up his report. 

22661,. The Chairman. — I understand that will come 
up in your later remarks. Will you proceed now to 
wnat you have to say about the observation book?— Yes. 
The observation book is a cause of friction between 
teacher aud inspector, and serves no useful purpose, 
except, possibly, t-o injure the teacher in the eyes of 
the manager or of future inspectors. The suggestions 
made in it are often absurd, contradictory and, worth- 
less. For instance, " More linguistic training and 
active thought,” “ Reading- bracing • training," 
“Analysis may be taught logically,” “ Drill may be 
developed — marching,” indicate nothing definite or 
useful. Again, one inspector writes— “ Don’t take-up 
matter and explanation till all have read.” Another 
inspector, two months later, in same school, writes — 
“ When beginning- a lesson with hard words or 
expressions the teacher should spend some time in 
explaining the words, etc.” In another school Mr. 
C— — writes — Lesson in reading not such as to pro- 
duce good reading.” Mr. D , seven days later, 

writes — “ The teacher is able to teach efficiently and 

intelligently;” and one month later still Mr. C 

comes again and writes — “ It is singular how poor an 
idea of teaching there is in this school.” And so on 
through the whole gamut. 

22662. Have you observed any conflict between the 
observation book aud the formal report made to the 
Board of the same school? — The observation book would 
leally contain nothing in the general report at all. 
Then suggestions are looked at as commands. A certain 
teacher had a time-table which was working well. An 
inspector made suggestions for changing it. A second 
inspector, seeing the suggestions of first, repeated them. 
The teacher refused to alter his time-table, and the 
matter was reported to the Board, and the Board’s 
reply was — “ Teacher deserving of severe censure for 
not' carrying out- the inspectors’ suggestions.” No 
inspector should be allowed to suggest an alteration- 
in either school organisation or in time-table, which 
involves change in ommisation without- giving practical 
illustration in the school of the manner of carrying it 
out. 

22668. The Bishop of Ross. — In your observations, 
in the earlier part of the day, I think you complained 
that teachers' in danger of punishment for inefficiency 
had not got warning, or, if so, they did not know exactly- 
how they stood? — Yes. 

22064. From some of the evidence given here it would 
seem that, to some extent- at least, the observation' 
book served the purpose you are claiming? — After all, 
that is not a notification from the Board. And what 
inspectors write in the observation book is, in many 
cases, contradictory, and the teacher gets into the habit 
of not minding the numerous suggestions. What I 
complained of is that this warning about efficiency 
does not- come- officially from the Board. 

22665. If it is a warning, you do not think that 
the observation book is the proper place for it, and 
you think that the teacher does not pay any attention' 
to it there? — If you are accustomed to a person finding 
fault with you for many years, you get into 
the habit of not minding him at all. Then upon the 
question of suggestions as to equipment, when the 
new programme came out the inspectors made sugges- 
tions as to maps, charts, apparatus, &c., sometimes in 
the observation book and sometimes orally. There 
have been numerous complaints about the teachers' 
having to provide innumerable things out of their 
own pockets. The inspector comes- to the school, and' 
makes the suggestion to the teacher that these things' 
are wanted. The teacher is inade to feel by that 
inspector that the consequences will not' be pleasant if 
these things are not procured. The teacher dbes not- 
like to go to the manager, who he knows has no funds 
for the purpose, and so he buys the things himself ’ 
without acquainting the manager at all. This practice’- 
is more common even among women teachers. The 
inspector says—' 1 You want such- a thing. You' will 1 
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oviaes it himself sooner than cause any trouble. "good” reports — an assistant never knows when an. 

.22660. The Chairman. — Is that going on at the increment is due to him, as he never knows his mark 

present time? — Not so much now. In Birr the Rev. — it is rarely paid till it has to be applied for by the 
Manager has recently formed a School Committee in manager, after an interval of some months waiting, 

connection with each school. This Committee collect Even then, the manager has sometimes been informed 

fund and distribute it for repairs and equipment, that the application will be considered with the next 

It. would be a great matter if this arrangement was general report. 

universally followed, and would simplify difficulties in 22680. Does that mean that for his earned incre- 
.l. provision of Cookery,. Kindergarten, and other nient the manager has to dun the office ?— Yes. 
eciuipmeats. 22681. Where the teacher has “ good ’’ for two years, 

22667. That Committee relieves the teacher of all and then dropped to “fair,” Dr. Starkie said he had 

resDOnsibility ? Yes, in the schools under the manage- ordered that the teacher should have to wait for the 

ment of Dean Scaulan of Birr. fourth year’s report, and, if he got “ good ” that year 


* *>2668. Had you, since. 1902, any expenditure for the increment was to be given ? — He said that to ; 

•auipment? Yes,, ’but the manager'did not know it. deputation, and on the strength of that a man ap 

For instance, the inspector would say, “There is a died for his increment. He had two “goods,” am 


plied for his increment. He had two “goods,” and 


man of Ireland wanted. Tell the manager.” then a new inspector dropped him to “fair. He 
Well I would say . to myself, “ It is only wrote to me for a report of the deputation at which 
4s and so I’ll go and buy the map sooner than Dr. Starkie made that statement, and on the strength 
ao’to the manager, ivlio has no money for the purpose.” of it he applied for his increment, and it was refused 
T have been talking to teachers in Kerry, Limerick, him, on the ground that the inspector that had 
Roscommon, and nearly every part of Ireland, and lowered his report for the third year was not new to. 
manv women teachers 'have told me that they buy the circuit though new to the school. That condition 
these things sooner than go to the manager when the was not told to us at all. . , „ ml 

inspector messes for them. The inspector should 22682. Mr. Henj.y.— Nor to us either ?— They have 


inspector messes for them. The inspector should 22682. Mr. JIeney.— JN qr to us either?— They have 
snecifv in ‘writing to the manager what is necessary new regulations for every case. _ 

for the school, or else the Board should do it. 22683. Mr. Coffey.— W as there a letter to that 


for the school, or else the Board should do it. — . — . .. ... .. 

90669 Mr Hf.ni.y.— T hese Committees are confined effect?— Yes. I was in communication with the 
to 7 small part of Ireland?— It is only in- our parish, teacher, Mr. Carey of Banaghev. 

that I know of it, and in the Maryborough distinct 22684. That explanation was not given to us?— If 
iL manager also’ provide, all requisites. ; anyth mg happens during that year to lower the 

92670 In all the other cases, the teachers are faced mark the increment will be withheld although it had 

f i ' r ijffi cu ltv? Yes. become legally due on three years satisfactory work, 

The Bisiroi' of Ross.— That is all the cases she if the word legal can be applied to anything m con- 

nection with Board. If the fourth report turns out 
Si The Chairman. — I t was the way in Birr, be- well he is paid back -from the end of the three years’ 
lVP the creation of these new Committees ?— Yes. We. term, but it is most obviously unjust to deprive a man 


knows. ' 

22671. The Chairman.— It was the 
fore the creation of these new Commit 


built a e new a scliool° in Carrig, and f.-rmed a Committee of an increment for something altogether outside the 
to collect funds for the school. Then a Committee was period in which it had been earned. Then again 

formed in connection with the repairing' of the even where increments are not made dependent on the 

neighbouring schools ; then we have the Nun’s school, fourth year’s report the delays m payment of themare 
aiuf the Christian Brothers’ school in Birr. The Nuns notorious and inexcusable. For instance an mcre- 

keep up their own school with their own money, and ment fell due to a teacher m January, 1904^ After 

+Vie P Christian Brothers get repairs and everything else some waiting the manager wrote for it It was paid 
the Unistian in outers ° September, • 1905 , one year and nine months over- 


tor their schools out of the Church funds. 


22672. You come now to the triennial _ system, and' • due. 


the award of Increments ?— Yes. It is essentially un- or obtained ?— No ; the idea I always, had is that they 
satisfactory When a report falls in the third year deal with batches periodically and if you happen to 
ihl tioXpv '-i * • niiuished not onlv for the one bad year come in at the end of a batch you will be paid sooner, 
but for the two good ones preceding, and not only but if you come- in after one batch is dealt with you 

that but for the three years succeeding in some cases, have to wait months and months until they have 

mid the third ware retSof the second tend may fall another batch ready I can find no other explanation • 
aaain We have cases of where the third report fell of it.. You hear of a great many coming together < 
- consecutive triennial •*& 


years out of every three were “good.” 

22673. That is rather a strong statement. s.ou say 


working of the office. ' 

22686. Your next point is partial increments. We : 
have had a large amount of evidence about - that— 


-iSf s jsvs&’it about tax 

1 „Slu=?e r m eSS»tnIyea l u,tha« of Mr. Lanttaf gets £4 f-®. practne putting 


ss of mcrementsfov Eve ry partial increments where full increments had been 

^t»nd unon its own record, and an incre- earned, notwithstanding all the fair promises made 

yeai should stand upon its ow , a in Belfast in 1902, is- a most ingenious device for 

"ftVSe rf Ml, Sr after that he should get retarding P»motion re- 


ment should not be s 
year’s notice of fall, 


3 S: Hi 

5Pt£> in ’part three of toy state- - 

™ 22677 The Oua—Theu you deal with dgy J&gtfgTSSttFlStSt g ' 

in; the Education Office is thedeiaym se *22689. Eight pounds and £1 in?— Yes, and not be. 

reports after,; inspection, a £ d the ' < K la ^ “ 4 P y keT)t three yeare upon. £1. The same happened, to, 

ment, of increments, even when. earned. , . Mansfield 

.22678. Have you actual instances of; repor, g 2 2690 Wliat was her mark ?— She has not got less 
rf delayed eieven any year than ».y,CO' ; -there »o drop, ip the 

months ’-^Hitherto, reports are sentiW^ny time rom m |^ 1 T} ^ is this: .{ fa teacher starting .at., 

one-to seyep. nionthe. after an WggJj’g* £5 , g fts hc V Minot regularly, she gats £.61,. £68, l 

** f65 ' “ d m ' “ “ me the “ w sy *** : 
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duced she was put into a school with a salary of £57. 
Next it would be £34, then £71 and £72, that is. three 
years upon £1 at the end before promotion ? Is not 
that very unjust ? It is within the. power of the Board 
to give promotion and full increment and the 
£1 along with it. They have done it recently 
since this Inquiry started. The £1 brought a teacher 
to the maximum of the grade, or of an increment with- 
in the grade, and the £1 kept her three years longer 
without promotion, while the proper and generous 
thing to do would be to give the promotion and the £1 
balance along with it at once. On the 17th June, 
1905, the late Mr. M‘Hugh, M.P., got a Parliamen- 
tary return showing that in that year 72 teacher's re- 
ceived partial increments of £1, 80 teachers partial 
increments of £2, and 88 teacher's partial increments 
of £3. In a case that happened recently a teacher 
was put off with £1 increment after three years. 
After a great deal of pressure she succeeded in getting 
her full increment and promotion in addition to the 
£1. But that happened during the sitting of this 
Inquiry. 

22692. Was that through individual members of tire 
Board? — She was a Protestant teacher and had some 
very prominent clerical influence in her Church. I 
would not say it was brought to bear upon individual 
Commissioners so much as upon Dr. Starkie direct. 
I do not say at all that there was unjust influence at 
work, but it is not the right course. 

22693. You say in your precis that increments are 
a sop to influential pressure? — Yes, the fact of hav- 
ing to try and obtain as a sop to private influence, 
increments and promotion formally and officially 
denied is degrading and demoralising. It is open 
only to the few, and this accentuates the grievance 
of the majority, who have not this influence at their 
command. Increments and promotion should come 
automatically when earned as a matter of right not 
of favour. Many other devices are resorted to to 
deny or delay increments earned on reports. For in- 
stance, a man was fined £3 in 1908 for punishing a 
boy. When increment was seven months overdue he 
applied for it, and he was informed that owing to 
the action the Board was compelled to take in 1908 
increment would not be paid from date due, 16th 
August, 1909, but would date from 1st January, 1910. 
Thus he was fined again ** of £7 = £2 12s. 6d., and 
all his future increments delayed accordingly. 

Mr. Coffey. — Was he not doubly punished? 

Mr. Harrison. — Twice over for the same offence. 

The Chairman. — What is the meaning of that? 

Mr. Harrison. — I cannot tell, but as the statement 
is given it is a clear case of being punished twice over 
for the same offence. 


Mr. Heni.y. — It is one of those cases that no human 
being can fathom. 

22694. The Chairman. — We come now to your next 
point, “ bonus doing duty for increment.” What do 
you mean by that ?— An assistant after receipt of his 
first increment and bonus was appointed principal. 
When his next increment became due lie received only 
a partial increment of £5, and was informed on in- 
quiry that the bonus counted for second increment and 
part of third, hence the £5 brought him to maximum 
of third grade. Another assistant taught for five 
years and then became principal. Her bonus was re- 
fused because she did not teach as assistant for some 
period, even one day, after the five years. 


22695. Mr. Henry.— Under an Act of Parliamen 
passed, in 1892 the bonus was declared to be due t< 
an assistant of five years’ standing ?— ' Yes ; the repli 
she got was that she should have had done work ove” 
the five years to qualify for her bonus. The bonui 
was denied and a considerable amount of correspon 
dence Was earned on. After the most emphatic officia 
refusal she succeeded by influence in another directior 
m getting it paid. Her father was a man of con 
siderable influence, and he went to one of the Com 
missi oners, and this Commissioner went to Dr. Starkii 
and she got her request, notwithstanding that officia 
letters had come from the office explaining o.learli 
wl,y she could not get the bonus. She succeeded onh 
by private influence, which is a condition of thing! 
I condemn. *’• 


22696. Male assistants of five years’ standing, who 
are classed higher than third class, and female assist- 
ants classed higher than third class, also get this 
bonus?— I know the case perfectly well. She was 
quite right, of course, to go to her father, and he went 
and saw this Commissioner who got at Dr. Starkie 
and she got her money. 

22697. Mr. Harrison. — It appears to me from your 
reading of the case that it could not be legally done. 
The official reply was absolutely correct at first; if it 
was done afterwards it could only be done by breaking 
the law? — Was she not an assistant for five years? & 

22698. Not if she failed one day ?— But she did not 
fail one day. 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— T he officials appear to 
have been wrong, in reckoning the last day. 

Mr. Henly. — Miss Mahon's point is this, that they 
should give five years complete, and an additional 
day. 

Mr. Harrison. — Five years complete. The question 
was, I suppose, whether it was complete. 

22699. The Chairman. — Now, the next point you 
want to deal with is fees for extras? — I should like 
to say that that bonus is subtracted out of increment. 
Assistants should get that bonus independent of the 
three periodical increments even when appointed prin- 
cipals. 

22700. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Has it been sub- 
tracted? — Yes, they have been denied their full in- 
crement on the ground that they get their bonus. 

The Bishop of Ross.— If they continue to be as- 
sistants, they get the bonus, but, ceasing to be assist- 
ants, they don’t. 

Mr. Henly. — They get the bonus to whatever grade 
they go. Her evidence is that the bonus was allowed, 
but counts in this case as against the increment. 

22701. The Bishop of Ross. — I do not know the 
rule, but I understand that the bonus would go, and 
does go to an assistant teacher who cannot get pro- 
motion as a privilege, because the assistant teacher is 
not eligible to go to the first class and second ? — Under 
the Act of 1892, they got the bonus when they could 
go up to the first and second class. The bonus would 
not be granted unless the teacher got promotion out of 
the third class, and the footnote is this, “ Male as- 
sistants of five years’ standing, who are classed higher 
than third class.” 

The Bishop of Ross. — Do the assistant, teachers in 
the third class still get the bonus ? 

Mr. Henly. — Yes, of course. 

22702. The Bishop of Ross.- But are they not sup- 
posed to be in third class? So the rule M>. Henly 
has read out does not apply ? — He read the rule at the 
time the Act was passed, giving the assistants the 
bonus. 

The Bishop of Ross.— That Act did not give any 
third class assistant teachers the bonus. 

22703. The Chairman. — Is your point this, that in- 
crements due were withheld on the ground that the 
bonus had been obtained? — Yes. 

22704. Here is Rule 109 (b) : — “Bonuses, in addi- 
tion to increments, are awai'ded to assistant teachers- 
who are entitled to them under the Irish Education 
Act. The bonus is £9 for men, and £7 10s. Od. for 
women ’ ? — That is our point. We hold that an as- 
sistant should be paid up to the maximum of the third 
grade. When the assistant becomes a principal, that 
principal should go to the' maximum of the third 
grade, independent of bonus, and that that bonus is 
something altogether outside the salary and incre- 
ments of the grade. That is what we hold, and there 
is nothing in the rules to justify the stoppage of bonus 
out of increment. 

22705. Mr. Henly. — And this bonus remains with 
the teacher all along. We had a curious instance in 
Kildare Street School of assistant teachers eligible 
for promotion to the first class, from the fact that 
they got the bonus, they were really paid higher 
salaries than the principal ? — That is a privilege we 
would like them to retain. 

They have retained it, and they are drawing that 
money still in the form of consolidated salary. 

The Chairman. — What would be the difference be- 
tween the principal and a privileged assistant? 

Mr. Henly— Very little. 
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The Chairman. — I n this case, the principal has got 
less than the assistant ? 

Mr. Henly. — Yes. 

The Chairman. — How much less? 

Mr. Henly. — Less by the amount of the bonus. 

22706. The Chairman. — Will you go on now to deal 
with the fees for extras ? — In the last week, 
we had a complaint from a teacher about this 
bonus, his full increment being stopped, and his 
being only awarded partial increment to bring 
him to the maximum of the grade on the 
ground that he got the bonus. That is one of 
the things that is continued to-day. Another money- 
saving device is the denial of fees for extras, if any- 
thing unusual or unexpected happens to curtail by 
one hour the number of hours prescribed. For in- 
stance, owing to the King’s week intervening, an 
event which he could not foresee, a teacher had only 
39 hours instruction in Mathematics, instead of 40, 
and his fees were stopped. A lady teacher’s cookery 
fees wetfo refused, because she was one lesson short, 
owing to the fact that one of the Wednesdays (her 
cookery day) fell on a holiday — St. Patrick’s Day. She 
gave the cookery lesson on another day, but that was 
outside the regulation time. We have had various ex- 

a les of this in regard to 92 (j). I remember one very 
, where a teacher’s cookery fees were refused, be- 
cause the substitute she got under 92 (j) did not know 
cookery, and although the children were well prepared 
in cookery she did not get her fees. Any circumstance 
is taken into account where it suits them. These are 
purely voluntary- acts of parsimony on the part of the 
Board which there is nothing in their published rules 
to warrant or justify. They are not Treasury regu- 
lations since pressure by those lucky enough to pos- 
sess powerful friends is able to overhaul the first de- 
cision in individual cases. Then again promotion is 
denied to one man on the same marks that sufficed to 
obtain it for another man. For instance, one man 
got promotion to first grade with two “very goods” 
and a “good ” in the middle year. Another man was 
denied promotion on two “ very goods ” and a “ good ” 
in the middle year. 

22707. Though promotion strictly requires three 
“very goods”? — One man got it on two and one 
" ocd ” in the middle year, and another did not. 

ese two cases were exactly alike. Special promo- 
tion in the higher grades only deprives legitimate 
aspirants of the ordinary promotion due to them, as 
long as standard numbers exist. Under the London 
County Council, increments are annual. They fall 
due on the first of the month following the teacher’s 
entry into the service, and are paid automatically 
without delay and without any special application for 
them. With regard to rules in general every new rule 
of the N ational Board is retrospective, unlike any other 
branch of the public or Government Service. In other 
public departments when rules change in the interests 
of the public service, the rights of existing servants 
are always respected and they either (o) get the option 
of continuing service only on old rates of payment, or 
(b) get ample compensation for any loss suffered. In 
1900 the new rules swept away the classification of 
half the teachers of Ireland and left the undergraded 
and transition victims agitating for redress since. 

22708. We heard a good deal about that, so I think 
we understand it pretty well? — From the point of view 
of administration, I should like to bring it in. In 
1905 it was stated in Parliament, in reply to the 
late Mr. McHugh, M.P., that there were 3,931 teachers 
then in grades lower than their own qualification. In 
1910, when the undergraded drew up their latest 
memorial for redress, there were 8,600. I am an 
undergraded teacher myself. These teachers always 
felt very sore over the fact that their first of first 
class was taken away, and that they were graded 
down to the third grade, in many cases. 

22709. In consequence of the average numbers in 
the school? — In consequence of the fact that the 
classification of teachers was done away with, and the 
classification of schools substituted. 

22710. Mr. Henly.— -They were graded upon the 
salaries they had there? — For the paper promotion 


grievance the Board cannot be held responsible, except 
in so far as they were privy to the arrangement of the 
standard numbers in 1900. That was where the initial 
mistake was made by the Board. 

22711. Mr. Harrison. — What was the method of 
calculation? — I do not know that they necessarily 
made any calculation when settling standard num- 
bers. They fixed on 340 in the case of men teachers as 
the standard number for promotion in first of first 
grade; there were 700 or 800 schools whose teachers 
would be eligible. They knew the average of the 
schools, and the number that would be ultimately 
eligible for promotion under the grading system, and 
they knew that they were creating grievances. 

22712. I am afraid the financial difficult}' at the time 
was very great? — I deal with that in Part I.* of my 
evidence. If the financial difficulty was great, that 
was the time to make it known to the teachers. If 
it had been made known at that time, or in 1902, in 
Belfast, by Dr. Starkie, it would have been better. 
Instead of getting the public and the teachers generally 
to help in trying to get out of the financial difficulty, 
he covered up the tracks of the Government at the 
time, and now in 1911, when he sees things shapiug 
in another direction, he comes out with it. 

Mr. Henly. — W e have no evidence or reports or any 
printed or written documents that the Government 
were objecting to the expenses in extension of the 
system. 

The Chairman. — We have evidence that they were 
very saving. 

Mr. Henly. — T hat was given in evidence by Mr. 
Lemass, but we had no document or any reports. 

22713-4. The Chairman. — The expression. I think, 
was, “ That the Treasury is at all times very saving, 
but was especially so in 1900 ” ? — Dr. Starkie tells us, 
in 1911, that the Treasury was very saving; but we 
never heard it then. 

I see your point, you might have altered it by a 
deputation. 

Mr. Henly. — W hether the Treasury objected to the 
expenditure owing to the increased classification or not, 
we have no documentary evidence of any kind given us 
to-day. 

The Bishop of Ross. — How could you have it; if 
the Treasury communicated with the National Board 
you might have got the communication. That is not 
the way things are done by the Treasury. 

Mr. Henly. — C ould not Dr. Starkie have done it in 
1902 as welt as in 1911? 

The Bishop of Ross.— The damage was done, and I 
do not think he was at all responsible for the financial 
arrangement made in 1900. When you read the 
evidence you will see who was responsible. Dr. Starkie 
was not there at all at the time these arrangements 
were made. 

Mr. Henly.— I thought he made all the arrangements? 

The Chairman. — I think he told us he asked for 
financial re-adjustment himself. 

Mr. Henly. — I t was decided on before he came that 
there should be a change. 

The Bishop of Ross. — And the programme was 
drawn up, and when Mr. Redington died they had to 
suspend operations. 

Mr. Henly. — And for the carrying out of that Dr. 
Starkie is responsible? 

The Bishop of Ross. — Yes, for carrying it out. It is 
one thing to make a change and another to carry it out. 

Witness . — He is responsible for the making of it, 
because he even takes the credit to himself. 

The Bishop of Ross. — It would not follow, because 
he takes the credit that he would be responsible. 
There is such a thing as vanity in the world. 

Mr. Henly. — I n the memorandum you have the 
germs of all these changes, and unquestionably, though 
it has not been written by Dr. Starkie, it was written 
by many hands, and he wrote part of it, and he makes 
himself responsible, and there you will find he suggested 
200 as the standard, number for first division of men. 

The Bishop of Ross.— Why say he suggested it? 

Mr. Henly. — B ecause it is in the document. 

The Bishop of Ross.— What the head of Depart- 
ments does is this. He wants more money, he goes 


* Vide Appendix LIT. 
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over to the Treasury/ and they tight the question there 
tete-a-tete. They may succeed, or fail, but there is no 
record of that at all. 

Mr. Henly. — 200 were suggested, then it was 300, 
and' finally it was 340. 

The Bishop op Ross.— You had 1,100 in the first 
class. . 

Mr. Henly.- -T hat was not a first division of first 
class. It was the case of a man and a woman teacher. 

The Bishop op Ross. — How many teachers had you 
in the second division of the first class? 

Mr. Henly. — 1,636 men in the second division of 
first, and 1,179 in the first division Of first. 

The Bishop op Ross. — That is men and women? 
22715. The Chairman.— You spoke of paper pro- 
motion, and you want now to say something about the 
effect of the grading system on rural- schools? — Yes. 
The grading system works out to the disadvantage of 
the rural schools. “Country teachers,’’ says Sadler, 
“ need special encouragement in their work, and many 
special opportunities to keep up their studies. They 
need books, pictures, opportunities of travel, oppor- 
tunities for cultivated intercourse. Above nil, they need 
to feel that the nation at large appreciates the immense 
importance of their task, and honour them for their 
patience in overcoming the difficulties which beset it.” 
From every point of view the barrier to personal 
ambition and professional advancement erected by the 
grading system was a grave educational mistake. Then 
the spirit, and methods of Rule 127 (b) in 1905, and 
Rule 92 (jl in 1911, are other examples of the disregard 
of vested rights in the promulgation of rules by the 
National Board. Any commonsense body of men would 
have seen that any rule which threw the whole country, 
not .only -teachers, but managers and parents, into a 
violent tumult of agitatiou, could not possibly be for 
the good of education, and they would have seen the 
plain and obvious way out of the trpuble by not applying 
such rule to the injury of any existing teacher. I 
deal with 127 (b) and 92 (j), and with the attempts 
made by Bishop Foley to preserve existing rights 
which were made public afterwards through. Parlia- 
ment,. but somehow these things always follow after 
agitation, such as that against 127 (b), and after the 
injury that has been done to teachers on salai’y and 
status. ■ . . 

. 22716. Mr. Kavanagh.— These are not the rules now? 
— Not exactly after years of agitation, 

22717. Do you complain of the rule now With the 
footnote to it? — In 1912-13, after years of agitation, 
they: have at last added, a footnote to the rule that boys 
under seven years are ineligible for enrolment in boys’ 
schools- where there is no mistress. The footnote- is 
“that the Commissioners waive this rule if the existing 
grade salary of the teacher would be reduced in con- 
sequence of its application.” I don’t object to that 
as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
Where., there is a teacher in a school of 50, that 
teacher is eligible for promotion to the • first grade. 
Now. if you take one-third of .the pupils from him, 
say 16 boys, that pulls the average down to the average 
for. second grade. Now, in order to do justice 
to the teacher, if 127 (b) is considered necessary, he 
should be allowed to proceed as far in promotion as he 
eo.uld have gone if the boys were not removed. That 
would be the only fair solution of the application of 
127 (b). . 

■22718. Mr. Hbnly.-t- D oesn’t he loso the capitation 
grant?— Yes, but his loss of . promotion ; is even more 
serious than the capitation grant, as the rule stood 
originally he was liable to depression in .grade as well 
a,s: to loss of promotion and increment. 

22719. Me. KavAnagh. — Supposing there, was no 
hardship . upon the teacher by this- rule? — You want me 
to .express an opinion.' upon the merits of the' rule. 

: -22720. -Quite so; if it brought pp hardships to the 
teafehers, don't you think that-, boys-, under seven, are 
better ;taugh-t by a woman than’ by a'm,an? — If I said 
that -it would. look as- if I was prejudiced in favour of 
my sex. . . What I .wanted tq go into was principally 
the violation' of vested rights, and it was upon the 
same line that I dealt with 92 (j). - • !.- • . 

: 22721 . Letr- me put it, -in this way. -Must; we. not 
sometimes-, think of the children? — Oh„;>ve always think 


of the children; we could not have gained the sympathy 
of people in our agitation if we did not think of the 
cliildren. Some of the greatest authorities of the day 
thiuk that little wee children are better with women 
teachers— that they are better mothered— but you have 
some great men that study child life, and who think 
otherwise. 

22722. The Chairman. — You have something to say 
now on the question of programmes?— Yes. To deal 
adequately with the question of -programmes would 
require a volume and a Commission to itself. The 
programme at present is overweighted. No one knows 
what are the essential subjects . necessary to earn 
increment. So the teachers have just to find out the 
predilections of inspectors. If one man favours mental 
arithmetic, the children of his district will get ample 
drill iu the number of sevenpence halfpennies in a 
pound, and such like problems. If another is gone 
on weeds or toads, then the room is full of evidences 
of Nature study, another favours circular addition, and 
every blackboard in his district is .kept filled with cart- 
wheels of digits. Another inspector tries to force 
Elementary Science where Cookery is already taught, 
though Dr. St-arkie told a deputation that Science could 
be dropped in a girls’ school where Cookery was taken 
up. In England no subject is compulsory. Each 
teacher and manuger introduces those, subjects which 
are suitable to the locality, and which the staff is able 
to teach efficiently. But further time spent here in 
discussing programmes would not advance us at the 
present stage,, except to get expression of ideas. When 
the teachers are relieved from the harassing distractions 
and uncertainties of a hostile and irresponsible 
administration they can give their minds to the study 
of educational problems. When the Board is reformed, 
and the spirit of the administration is changed, the 
question of programmes will adjust itself. Friendly 
and sympathetic conferences of teachers, mauagers and 
inspectors with the reformed Board will mutually 
evolve a programme suitable to the ne$ds of the nation, 
elastic in its application to different localities, and 
satisfactory to all. • 

22723. Now, you come to the very important subject 
of civil rights, and the rule about external occupation 
of a teacher, 'and teachers attending meetings, that is 
Rules 88 (a) and 89 (a)?— I don’t deal with 88 (a) at all. 

22724. You have nothing to sav about their keeping 
publichonses or renting shops? — I don’t see any harm 
in owning a shop. 

22724a. It is suggested that ' a teacher might 
be suspected of treating his children unfairly according 
to whether the parents deal in his shop or not? — If a 
man is a married teacher, with a large family to look 
after, it 'is very hard that because, he. is a teacher',' 
living on a small salary, he should be prohibited from 
allowing his wife and children to keep a little shop 
which might help to supply the necessary increase to 
his income! A more important section is that 88 (b)\ 
which says that they cannot be members of County or 
District . Councils, Poor Law Guardians or Town 
Commissioners. All we ask under the head of civil 
rights is this— that we should be allowed the same 
rights as subjects of the 'King are allowed 
in every other part of ' the British Dominions, 
liberty to take' part in the municipal and civil life of 
the community. We are getting toward that in' small 
instalments. These rules respecting civil rights are 
nu incentive , to deception. Teachers are by rule pro- 
hibited from attending at a political meeting, yet I 
never missed a teacher, lady or gentleman, for a radius 
of- 20 miles -round, from any political meeting I have 
been at, : flnd I have scarcely ever missed one in my 
life. 

22725. How long have you been defying the rule' i» 
that way?-— I do not say that I defy the rule.- 

22726. Well, we will not ' stand upon words-. • I win 
put it, how Tong has’ that rule -ceased to 'be enforced? 
I suppose that is the meaning of it. Dr. Starkie told 
us the. rule practically is not enforced? — The rule has 
been in, the books, prohibiting , teachers , from, going tq 
political meetings, but the teachers go to every political 
meeting. They do not consider ;they are disobeying a 
rule that doe? not operate. , . • . 

"22727! ,Tliey fib not speak oi'. go.' on" platforms?-— No- 
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22728. Do you see objection lo (hat? — No. I was 
asked to go on a platform myself, and I was asked 
to speak at a political meeting. 

22729. You think the teachers might have that right? 
--Yes, but not in controversial politics. 

22730. Mr. Kavanaoh. — W hat do you call politics? — 
Well, what I mean is this. Supposing there was a 
political meeting held in our town of Birr, perhaps 
there would be Members of Parliament present, but 
there are a great many questions to be advocated. 
There is the question of the Irish Language, and the 
question of Education, and several other questions that 
a teacher could speak upon without entering upon 
Home Rule or controversial matters. That is why I 
hold that every teacher should be free to go to political 
meetings, and make speeches upon subjects affecting 
education. 

22781. The Chairman. — You probably live in a part 
of the country where opinion is uniform. Do you 
think it would be safe to allow the teachers in Derrv. 
in its present condition, to got up, one on one side and 
on the other, to deal with political matters. 

I think there are many cases like that in the North of 
Ireland? — I think the teacher who would do that would 
be a great fool. There are other matters to talk about 
as well as politics. Dou’t you think there are a great 
many things turning up in Birr in regard to which I 
would not take oile side or the other, which hundreds 
of lay men don’t take any part in. 

22782. If a teacher was an excitable person, would 
lie refrain?— But whv make a rule for one excitable 
person that is a reflection upon other members of the 
community? 

22788. My experience is that teachers without any 
rule don’t go on platforms at all ? — They are not dis- 
posed to do that. Still they ignore this rule forbidding 
them to go to political meetings. Political meetings 
through the country, as u general' rule, are not so 
exciting. The teacher might go to a political meeting 
and speak upon education, and upon the financial 
position of education tln-oughont the country before the 
Members of Parliament and the people called togother. 
He would Have an opportunity there of putting his 
case before an audience that he would otherwise not 
have an opportunity of getting together. 

Mi - . Henry.— I never was at a political meeting in 
my life. 

Mr. Harrison. — The civil servant' does not concern 
himself with political meetings. 

The Chairman. — But I suppose he does attend 
meetings. Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. — I feel I have a right to attend, but 
not take an active part. As for distinguishing 
between topics that may arise at political meetings, I 
think' it is absurd to attempt it. 

22784. The Chairman.— I have been at one political 
meeting in 40 years, and I am teaching 48 years? — If 
there was a rule forbidding you to go perhaps you 
might Have broken it. 

Mr. Henry .— 1 There is one phase of the rule that does 
not come within the scope of that. For instance, if 
Mr. Asquith came to Dublin I would like to hear him 
speak, because he is a great man, but I could not go 
according to the rule ; if Mr. Devlin came to Dublin 
I would like to go to the mooting simply and solely to. 
hear him. . 

22735. The Chairman.— Have you a definite proposal 
to make, Miss Mahon? — Yes. 

22736. You say the rules arc' not obeyed?— Yes. I 
say they foster distrust, and I say their absence would 
remove unnecessary and useless friction with the Board 
in agitating for civil rights. Their absence would make 
no difference, while their presence creates a great deal 
of ill-feeling. 

22737. Have the teachers- been pulled up lately for 
attending meetings ?— No. The Board published that 
they dismissed a teacher for going to a political meet- 
iug some years ago. Recently they- pretend they cto 
not know. . . 

22738. I suppose you deem that wise?— The -absence 
of these rules would make .no difference, and the 
instalment’s of. freedom go to prove that. I .could not 
find a better way of making our case for civil rights 
than to quote Mr. Birrell’s speech on the subject at 


tbe Dublin Congress of 1907, and- my own speech on 
the same subject at the Dublin Congress of 1910. 
Mr. Birrell said: — '‘There is one subject which 
1 ought not entirely overlook-— what is called 
civil rights. Now, gentlemen, in England the' 
only restriction I am aware of placed upon the 
English teacher is that he is not allowed to be a 
member of the educational authority. The educational 
authority in Eugland, as you know, or perhaps do not 
know, is the Committee of the 'Town or County Council 
to which the important work of education is entrusted; 
and as the teachers arc, of course, subject to that 
educational committee, it is very wisely and properly 
thought that they ought not' to be members of it.” 
22739. Mr. Harrison. — As a matter of fact they can 
go on it, and from tlie very first, so -I am afraid that 
is not correct. They could he co-opted ? — Kg' that they 
have even more liberty than Mr. Birrell thought they 


22740. Well, considering that at that time Mr. Birrell 
was head of the Department, he ought to know?— No 
other restriction is imposed, Mr. Birrell says, and now 
Mr. Harrison says that even that restriction is not 
imposed. , 

22741. Mr. Hardison. — They can he co-opted, and in 
manv cases they have been. I do not think they could 
bo members of’tho Council? — They could. 

22742. It depends on what the Council means?— A 
"reat many Couhcils changed the hours of their 
meetings to suit the convenience of the teachers. 

22743. Tlie Chairman. — Changed them to the 
evenings?— Or to Saturdays. I know Councils that 
have done it. Mr. Birrell. continuing his speech, 

said “ I quite agree that a teacher, if a wise man or 

woman, will not make himself or herself a frantic 
political partisan. A teacher lias better work to dc 
than that. It is the essence of a teacher, to my mind, 
that he should be a temperate, well-reasoned person, 
who never becomes a slave of language or the creature 
of phrases, as most politicians, I am afraid, do. It is 
not his business to pour himself out into every strife, 
or grow excited over every cause. He is, and might 
to be a temperate, well educated, well reasoned man 
or woman. With that I entirely agree. You do not 
want teachers to he manufacturers of gas. You want 
them to be as unlike members of Parliament as possible. 
Bui, for all that, no educated man or woman willingly 
submits to be shorn of his or her rights. And I say 
I can see no reason why you should go into a town 
or village, find the teachers in that town or village, 
and say to them—’ You are by virtue of your office to 
take no active part whatsoever in any communication 
of public life or activity.’ I am bound to sav that 
seems to. me absurd, unreasonable, and unfair, and it 
is part and parcel of ' that passion for control, for 
educating other people, preventing ' them doing what 
they want, which lias played entirely too active a part, 
I think, in Irish politics. But in this matter I must 
,r 0 cautiously. I can only make known my wishes, my 
opinions, my desires. I cannot control the uncon- 
trollable. All I can do is that which I have already 
done, and am in course of doing— endeavouring to 
obtain, at- all' events, a modification in the right 
direction of rules which have already, I believe, been 
modified in the past, and which most certainly require 
immediate modification in the future. Now, I can 
only thank you most cordially for the very land 
reception you have given to me, and I hope, if I remain 
in office a sufficient length of time, and if things go 
on ns I trust they will go, before long to come to you, 
not only with sympathetic words, but with full hands. 

A nd I must say Mr. Birrell has done his best for us 
up to the present, and has done all that coulcl be 
reasonably expected of him considering his diffi- 
culties. • • . , • . 

22744. The Chairman. — You referred to your 
speech at the Congress of 1910? — Except that' 
I would like to quote this resolution winch 
I proposed at the Dublin Congress in 1910 : — 
“ That as the withholding from National teachers 
of the ordinary rights of citizenship is not merely a 
degradation of the teachers, and through them of the 
youth of Ireland, hut .also constitutes m .various ways 
obstacles to educational efficiency: and as managers, 
teachers, and various public bodies of this country are 
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unanimous in calling for the redress of this grievance, 
we request our Parliamentary representative to urge 
the Chief Secretary to fulfil his oft-repeated promises 
to remove from the Code of the Commissioners these 
humiliating regulations. We further believe that as 
long ns these degrading rules exist the misappropriation 
of Irish Educational Grants, as in the case of the 
Irish Development Grant, will continue, and several 
much-needed reforms in the administration of Irish 
Education will be denied.” That shows how strongly 
we feel. 

22745. Mr. Coffey. — Do you claim on the part of 
the organisation that the teachers should have the 
right to take part in political meetings? — I do. We 
claim that. 

22746. And take part in political controversy? — 
Political meeting is different from political controversy. 
As I explained, a great many things are treated at 
political meetings beside what I may call the contro- 
versial portion of the meeting. 

22747. But if a teacher has freedom to take part in 
political meetings, I am afraid he would be very soon 
involved in the throes of controversy? — As far as I 
know, the teachers are very cautious; I think, in 
fact, that they are over-cautious. 

22748. Mr. Hexly.— I understand you say that at 
such meetings you would avail yourself of the audience 
there to ventilate educational grievances? — Yes. I 
tried to make that clear. You will not get such 
audiences otherwise, and it would be a great advantage 
if teachers were able to avail themselves of such 
audiences gathered together to ventilate educational 
grievances, because educational grievances are the 
grievances of the nation. 

22749. Mr. Coffey. — The feeling I have is that there 
are sufficient opportunities already of taking part in 
political meetings ? — Yon will allow me to differ with 
you on that point? 

22750. Certainly, but I think there are too many 
taking part in politics? — I emphatically disagree with 
you on that as regards the teachers’ civil rights, find 
I do not agree with you that they would be led into 
the arena of political controversy. Mr. Mansfield got 
into most of his trouble in trying to keep the teachers 
from following Dr. Starkie into the vortex of political 
controversy. 


22751. The Chairmax. — That was after Dr. Starkie 's 
address? — Yes, when he taunted us by speaking of 
those ignorant or afraid to speak. Of course, we 
knew that was levelled against the teachers. 

22752. Was there any indication that Dr. Starkie 
wanted to whip you up to support that speech? — There 
was the taunt levelled at us that we were either ignorant 
or afraid to speak upon the subject. We knew very- 
well for months before that we were under suspicion. 
Since I became President, being known to be a Home 
Ruler in politics, I was under suspicion, and it was 
circulated from the Education Office that both Mr. 
Mansfield and myself were carrying the Central 
Executive Committee aloug a certain course, namely, 
to lie low , and not to embarrass the Government or the 
Nationalist party on the finances of Education, and 
mat that was why we were not pressing the matter. 
That u as circulated from the Education Office, 
especially in the North of Ireland. Our delegates went 
across to London for the debate on the estimates in 
1912, and it was circulated that that deputation 
had come to an agreement with the leader of the Irish 
Party to keep quiet over this question of education 
finance, and the teachers in the North of Ireland, and 
teachers who were Unionist in politics, wrote me very 
strongly on the matter, and pointed out how it- had 
emanated from the Education Office, and how they got 
the notion about it, and I had to send my private 
letters which I received from the members of the de- 
putation while in England, to one Association in the 
North of Ireland, which convinced them that there 
was no justification for the rumour. We knew the 
significance of the speech of Dr. Starkie in Cork, at- 
tacking the finances of the Home Rule Bill. We 
always fought for increased finances, while he was 
long silent, and now we did not want to be dragged 
at the heels of the National Board, who never helped 
us, but always hindered us. r 


227.78. Do you think you have now completed what 
you want to say about Civil Rights?— I should like 
to quote something from my speech on Civil Rights 
in 1910. It is not that I want to repeat the speech 
but it expresses as well as any other phraseology f 
could use what I have got to say on the matter. I w ill 
just quote a few extracts. I said — •“ For instance, they 
had been told that if they were not prohibited from 
sitting on Public Boards, or taking any part in political 
or municipal affairs, they would neglect their school 
duties, or get into trouble with their neighbours. As 
regards the first of those, surely there were a sufficient 
number of inspectors going round to see that they did 
not neglect their duties, and then, as most public 
Boards met on week-days, teachers could not attend 
them, as they would be engaged in their schools at 
those times. In the ease of Boards that met on 
Saturdays, if any district wished to utilise the expert 
knowledge of the teacher on one of those Boards, and 
if he was willing to lend his services to benefit the 
community, why should lie be. penalised for doing so. 
Lady Guardians and Councillors were not unknown in 
Ireland, and if the public thought that, the presence 
of a lady teacher on a public Board would be for the 
general good, why, in all conscience, should they not 
have her if she was willing to serve. . . . As a 

matter of fact, very few lady teachers could spare any 
time to give honorary service to their country, but, at 
the same time, they resented beiug labelled dangerous'’ 
by those* humiliating rules depriving them of the civil 
freedom that so few of them would use, and none of 
them would abuse. ... As a general rule, teachers 
had no very general desire to invade the public Boards 
no more than clergymen, doctors, solicitors, or any 
other free class, but they did desire to be able to 
walk among their neighbours without having the brand 
of slavery on them, because of their profession.” That 
represents our point of view. We fool the degradation 
more than the deprivation. 

22754. The Chairman. — The deprivation of rights 
which you would seldom exercise if left free? 
— “ In the same way with regard to political 
freedom, the teachers had no wish to get 
mixed up in political intrigues, but it was well 
known that the political platform was the only place 
at which they could get the people together to address 
them or command their attention. Without inter- 
meddling in political issues it ought to be permissible, 
and even commendable, for a teacher to attend a 
political meeting to plead the cause of education, to 
make the people sensible of the loss they sustained by 
the misappropriation and loss of some educational 
grauts, the denial of others, and the Treasury devices 
for cutting them down still further, and to enlist their 
support in the agitation for the reforms needed and 
the moneys due to make them sensible of educational 
wrongs, and to arouse in them a determination to have 
their wrongs righted. In the latest report of the 
Commissioners there were eleven wails because of 
eleven applications to the Treasury for eleven 
educational needs and eleven refusals. In fact, the 
only application granted by the Treasury was one which 
we were naively told required ' no additional 
expenditure. While the Commissioners are thus 
ignominiously treated by the Treasury year after year, 
they muzzle those who would be their most powerful 
auxiliaries in obtaining this money — the National 
teachers. Teachers had attended the political con- 
ventions, Nationalist and Unionist, at the time of the 
Council Bill in 1907, solely to deal with the educational 
arrangements in the Bill, and they did not raise any 
violent hubbub there. To convince the Commissioners 
of the earnestness of their demands for civil rights, 
and their indignation at the denial of these, something 
more than mere words are necessary. They must act, 
and they must make some protest. To strike would 
be unfair to the public and the managers who were 
oil their side, but they could send no deputation to 
Jyrone House until the Commissioners signed t|.ieir 
charter of freedom. They could refuse to crawl up the 
backstairs ‘ to speak in a bondsman’s key, to beg in 
tones of mendicant supplication ’ for favours they 
would never get in that way. Was anything ever won 
by such sycophantic "turpitude, or cringing servility , 
or spurious moderation ’? This is a protest we can 
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make and ought to make, and I believe we shall lose 
nothing by thus talcing a manly stand. Till such 
time as the Commissioners meet and confer with us, 
as man to man, as employer to employed, and not as 
a serf to over-lord, let our deputations be cross- 
Channel deputations. Let us urge the Irish M.P.’s 
to exhaust all the forms of the House to draw attention 
to this grievance, and if all peaceable methods fail to 
create a small revolution, and to introduce a Bill 
declaring it illegal for any Board to make bye-laws 
depriving any portion of His Majesty’s subjects of the 
ordinary rights of citizenship conferred upon them by 
the British Constitution during good conduct and 
obedience to law. In fact, they looked to their Irish 
Members during this year, when so much power lay 
in their hands, to take whatever means were possible 
to secure freedom for the Irish teaching body. The 
Resident Commissioner was reputed to be one of the 
best Greek scholars in the world, and this was very 
appropriate, as the Greeks wore renowned for education ; 
but she would like to ask him did that classic race 
make scholars of their children by making slaves of 
their .teachers? Were the. educators of the Athenians 
and the Spartans outside the pale of the Constitution? 
Surely an administrator who could bring the wisdom 
of ages to bear on his actions ought to be able to 
convince the small number of his colleagues who were 
hostile. If rumour spoke truly, the majority of them 
were in favour of tho teachers' demands. The Com- 
missioners had already granted some instalments of 
freedom, and the results justified their action. In 1906 
the rule prohibiting teachers from attending fairs, 
markets, and meetings, and from engaging in contro- 
versy, dropped out and no disastrous results followed. 
The' teachers since had not invaded the fairs. They 
had not caused any alarming fluctuations in the market 
prices, they had ' not made themselves obnoxious at 
any meeting, and there was no record of their having 


engaged in any violent controversies with the public. 
In 1908 the rules were relaxed still further, in so far 
as to accord permission to teachers to become secretaries 
of School Attendance Committees, and since then they 
did not show any unusual eagerness to monopolise this 
position. If the Commissioners now cancel 89 altogether, 
there is not the slightest fear that the teachers will 
desert their schools forthwith, and rush headlong into 
all the public boards of the country. If they go 
further, and sweep away 88 along with 89, there is no 
reason to suppose that the teachers will proceed straight 
away to buy up publichouses, or to enter into 
matrimonial contracts with the owners of them, when 
not forbidden with the rule to do so. She appealed to 
the Commissioners not to drive thenr to extremes, to 
cast aside timidity and distrust, and to drop out 88 and 
89 altogether from the rules, and thus trust teachers 
with their eivil freedom for one year. If they abused 
it the rules could be as easily restored as cancelled; 
but she ventured to assure the Commissioners that; 
their restoration would never be necessary. From that 
Congress they said to the Commissioners— 1 You behold 
us, the representatives of 8,000 teachers, arrayed 
together, united in this demand. Is it meet or -wise 
to turn this Organisation into one of hostility to you? 
Disarray by equality, disarm us by civil freedom 1 In- 
stead of discontented slaves make us contented citizens. 
If you do this your hands will bo strengthened, your 
power to do good increased, the emancipated teachers 
will be your most faithful and most powerful allies, 
working in harmony with you for the cause of education. 
They will be your best and truest friends in time 
of storm and stress, when the voice of the teachers 
might turn the tide, as it often did before; and if not, 
do not blame us, for we tell you here to-day— and our 
words will be echoed through Ireland to-morrow— our 
civil rights we mean to win.’ ” In the light of recent 
events, this surely was prophetic. 


FIFTIETH DAY. — WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1913. 

At 23, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

Present Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman) ; The Most Rev Denis Kelly, d.d.. 
Bishop of Ross ; Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneage E. B. Harrison, b.a. ; Mr. Jeremiah 
Henly ; Mr. Walter McMurrougS Kavanagh, d.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 

Miss Catherine M. Mahon, President, Irish National Teachers’ Organisation, further examined. 

I believe vou have not got changed, before any confidence can ever again be 
. i Deneve, you ^ , . p r re posed 'in the working of the Education Office. In 

my Congress address, 1913, I sketched what I thought 


22754a. The Chairm.v,,. * ~ T 

your precis* for to-day before you ? — I will do my best. 1 
I have headings and notes. I will follow the heads and 
the suggestions under them, and perhaps you would 
ask me questions. I want to deal with the concluding 
portions of the terms of reference, namely, “whether 
any, and, if so, what changes are desirable m tho 
system of inspection”; also “whether in any case some 
notice of the intention to make new rules should be 
published.” The first matter I take is the Board, and 
I just wrote out the opinions of the teachers with 
regard to the Board. 

22755; You mean its constitution and eomposition?^- 
Yes, with regard to the formation of the Board, that 
is not a matter, I believe, that you can touch in your 
report, but still it bears on reforms m connection 
with inspection. 

22756. Do you understand we cannot make ^com- 
mendations about reconstitution of the Board . 
the original constitution I know, but I wish to re- 
cord the firm and universal conviction of the teachers 
that no changes in inspection only, will produce 
peace, security, and progress, till radical changes 
are' first' made at the root of all the evils, viz., m 
the administration. The Board requires to be re- 
formed -and the personnel of the administration 

* Vide Appendi: 


my Congress £ , — - . - — . 

would be a satisfactory Board. I know this Committee 
of Inquiry cannot touch the charter of the Board, but 
yet I hope that some of the methods of procedure 
I suggested may be recommended in the working of the 
present Board, pending the greater reform essential to 
Education Board sketched by me in my Congress 
address, 1918. “ The constituent parts of this nation 
directly interested and experienced in Primary Educa- 
tion are threefold :— (1) The People; (2) The Managers; 
(8) The Teachers. A perfect, popular and satisfactory 
Board can be elected thus :— Let (1) the General Council 
of County Councils, as representing the people, (2) 
the Managers’ Association (Catholic and Protestant), 
as representing the managers, (3) the Teachers’ 
Organisation, as representing the teachers, elect five 
members each. Then, as the State collects and 
distributes the Educational finances, let the Cabinet, 
whether Home or Foreign, select five members. The 
members elected thus will not necessarily be Councillors , 
Clergymen. Teachers, or Cabinet Ministers, but rather 
Educationalists in whom tee electors have confidence. 
Let such a Board be responsible to Parliament (whether 
English or Irish), and, above all, let it be elected for 
a term of, 6ay, three or five years, preferably three, 


LII. 


20 * 
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at thu end of which time there will be a re-election 
and all unsatisfactory members replaced. Life tenure 
and secret procedure arc responsible for all the wrongs 
of. thu present system. Any Board elected .for life 
invariably becomes., firstly', indifferent; secondly, 
reactionary: thirdly, despotic, and despotism always 
leads to anarchy. With the permanent Resident 
Commissioner there should be a paid Assistant Commis- 
sioner, so that one could keep a cheek on the other, 
and as the name Resident Commissioner has acquired 
an unpopular significance, the names might be changed 
to Director and Assistant Director: the Assistant to 
have the same, voting power as the Director at Board 
meetings, etc. These two should not be Civil Servants, 
but public servants, with full civil rights, and they 
should observe the same spirit of give .and take in 
criticism of their acts as all other public servants from 
Cabinet Minister® downwards. This Board should be 
divided into several sub-committees, each in charge 
of a special department, one dealing with Building- 
Grants and General Finance ; another with programmes, 
school books, etc.; another with inspection and appeals: 
another with training anil promotion of teachers, and 
so on. The sub-committees should report the result 
of their findings to the full Board, the latter only to 
take action thereon. The meetings of the Board should 
be either open to the Press or fully reported in the 
Press by the Secretary (same as the teachers’ executive 
meetings). No rule or change to be made except by 
resolution of the whole Board, the proposer and 
seconder, with names of those voting for and against, 
to be given in the published report of the proceedings. 
Even then such resolution should be laid before 


Parliament for a certain time, and should get Parlia- 
mentary sanction before it becomes a rule of the 
Board. In eases of grave hardship there should be 
always the right of appeal to Parliament, as the 
supreme controlling authority of such Board. Even if 
all the education systems are co-ordinated tinder one 
central authority, as they ought, this new National 
Board, which I have endeavoured to sketch, should 
form the primary education section of the Central 
Board. The only difference co-ordination would make, 
would be to lessen the number of members from each 
of the elective bodies I have enumerated. Such a 
Board would realise popular control in the truest sense, 
and whether Home Rule comes or not-, I . challenge 
anyone to find a better scheme of reform that will give 
satisfaction to all creeds and classes, that will abolish 
present and prevent future strife, and promote peace 
and -progress in our new nationhood. And now I put 
in a plea for my sex. Half the teachers arc women, 
half the school children are girls. A proportion of 
the members of the new Board should be women, and 
either the Director or Sub-Director should be a woman. 
Since the above .address was delivered the following 
comment on the suggested scheme of reform has 
appeared in the Educational Review for April 1913 
published by Father Andrew Murphy. . . 

22757. The Chairman. — I am afraid if I allowed you 
to bring m newspaper comments it would look irre- 
gular?— The thing is there; it is published in my 
Congress address. I won’t read it if you think it 
better not. 

22758. Mr. Kavanagh.— I t is in the address?— It is. 

-A759. The Chairman. — It was not embodied in your 
address?— No: .1 understand, the difficulty, and I am 
quite willing to omit it if you wish. 

22760. Mr. Hf.nly.— L et it he read or give the 
substance of it?— Father Muiphy made the .suggestion 
that the diffio^ty about the Board I sketched ? s that 
all the Councils are not in the General Council of the 
County Councds, but that it would be easy to provide' 
tliRt n.ll the Councils should appoint a joint Council if 
only for this purpose of electing representatives on an 
education authority. 

22761. The Bisiop or Rom._I n-ould like to point 


out some other difficulties 
of course, it does not come t. 
You take the Organisation. 


, , **-* your scheme, although, 

of course, it does not come under our terms of reference. 


i — «»** elective body, but a 

very large number of the teachers are outside your 
Organisation ?— Not a very large body y 

fe 2 .Wen ...but.^e is .tf'fqdyo^ them at any 
rate?— les, .about 2,000. . • 

22763. What provision ' would you make for repre- 


sentation for them ?— As our Organisation represen- 
tative I would make no provision for them. 

22764. Would you think it fair that the teachers who 
do not think it right to join your organisation should be 
left without any votes in electing the new Board?— We 
have a very strong opinion about teachers who do not 
join the organisation and support those who are 
working very hard for them. 

22765. You appealed yesterday over and over again 
to the principle of the British Constitution. Do you 
think it in accordance with the principle of the British 
Constitution that those teachers who had not joined 
your organisation should be left without a vote?— 
'Women in general are members of the British 
Constitution, and they have no vote. 

22766. I don't want to go into that at all. I want 
an answer to my question. Wo are outside the terms 
of reference, already, and if we take up the suffrage 
question we will be much worse? — If it eiune to that 
point some provision could be made as in the case of 
the General Council of the County Councils. 

It is not such an easy matter! I would like to see 
how you would make that provision. 

Mr. Henlx. — T here would be no trouble at all. 

The Bishop op Ross. — There would be more than 
you think. 

The Chairman. — This is all very interesting, but I 
must rule that it is clearly outside Our purview. 

22767. The Bishop of Ross. — This has gone upon our 
notes, and I wish it to go upon the notes that in my 
opinion it is not such an easy matter. There are 
numbers of teachers not in your Association, and you 
are up against this difficulty that you must leave them 
without a vote or force them into some kind of 
voluntary association? — If they go into an organisation 
of their own they can do so if they don’t like ours. 

22768. But would you force them to forni an organisa- 
tion?— They would have a vote as portion of the people. 

22768a. The Bishop op Ross. Therefore, of 
course, the teachers ought to be satisfied as 
people who elect the Councils that finally elect the 
General Council of the County Councils; but from your 
point of view you are going to give the teachers in 
your organisation a double vote, and I might hold it 
would be .quite unfair to give those teachers a double 
vote, and to allow them to vote for the County Councils 
on the one hand and for the new Board also. 

22769. Mr. Kavanagh. — There would be the managers 
also? — Of course, you would have some difficulty. 

The Bishop of Ross. — How would you manage in 
regard to the managers ; you have Catholic organisa- 
tions of managers and Protestant organisations of 
managers, whieh include, I think, a 'very small propor- 
tion of the Church of Ireland managers, a number of 
Methodist managers, and other organisations. You 
would have a largo number of laymen managers also. 
How would you give representation to them? — You 
would have to take a plebiscite of the whole of them. 
It _ would be extra trouble, but it would meet your 
objection. 

22770. I am only pointing out that the thing is not 
so easy as you imagine? — Is there 'any reform in any 
service which you can sketch out completely at' once. 
It would take you and me six months before we could 
arrive at a satisfactory solution, but .1 believe a satis- 
factory solution could be. found if you take time to think 
it out. I assure you, as representative of the organi- 
sation, the point of view of the unorganised teachers 
did not appeal to me until you suggested it. 
In any circumstances of importance that crops 
up in our organisation we take a plebiscite of every 
teacher m the organisation. Ip the same way the votes 
of the teachers outside the organisation .could be added 
m accordance with the principle of the Constitution. 

22771. I am sorry you say your organisation did hot 
tbmlc of the numerous teachers outside? — Why -should 
we? V\ e .arc working and slaving and spending out. 
money upon agitation, and they get the benefit of the 
reforms obtained by our organisation, We consider 
tiiat they ought to join us in seeking for any reforms 

that may be . desirable. . 

22772. The Chairman. — Let us not continue to debate 
tilings which are entirely outside our terms of .reference? 

ihey are outside, and this is not a question one 
could answer in a minute. 
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22773. The Bishop of Ross. — You corny lain, and in 
my opinion, if I may say so, rightly complain, that 
there has been .a great deal of changing .in programmes 
and system, and so on. You have these changes in 
programme and system with a Board with a good deal 
of permanence about it. Now, if your .Board is to be 
changed, say every three years, I am very much afraid 
you will have even more changes still? — If this Board 
is responsible to the people it will be answerable to 
the people for every change. 

22774. Would you consider it desirable that the 
system of education should change as the whim of the 
people changes?— It is not a question of the whim of 
the people. I think the ideas of the people are worthy 
of a great deal of consideration, and the people 
generally find out the true location of defects, and I 
think the opinion of the people should weigh in con- 
sidering reforms. 

22775. So you think you may change your Board 
every three years; but if the opinion of the people 
changed every three years it would be no real guide 
on education.? — I don't agree that the opinion of the 
people would change every three years. 

22776. What is the need of your Board .changing 
every three years? — So that the Board would be 
amenable to the wishes of the people. 

.22777. Which you say would not change every three 
years. Wliat period would you take, would you think 
a ten years’ period too long? — Supposing we have a 
Board that is not carrying out the wishes of the people, 
would it not be very desirable to have an election, and 
to put people on who would carry out the wishes of 
the people. The. opinion of the people not having 
changed, and the views of tile Board having changed, 
that Board could then be put out at the next election. 

22778. Mi*. Coffev. — Putting out of consideration 
representatives of the teachers on the Board, and the 
representatives of the managers on the Board, do you 
think it is important that the present Board should be 
superseded by a Board elected by the County Councils? 
Do not ask me, Mr. Coffey, to touch such controversial 
questions. There was only one adverse comment upon 
my Congress address, Major Dease’s. It was com- 
mented on very favourably in the newspapers, not- 
withstanding all Mr. Dease said about me, and there 
was not one personal attack on the change I sug- 
gested. I challenged anyone to find a better scheme 
of reform. A friend of the teachers — a man who has 
always identified himself with them— Professor Cul- 
verwell — made a suggestion about County Boards and 
it was condemned at once in the Press. 

22779. I am not saying your scheme is the best? — I 
am not tied to it. 

22780. But if you put out of consideration the 
question as to how the Board is to be elected, do you 
think a Board elected from the County Councils would 
make a better Administration Board than the present? 
—Yes. I can answer that very easily. Any Board, 
however elected, would form 'a better Board than the 
present one. 

22781. The Chairman.— I fear this must end. We 
shall create the impression outside that we are 
dealing with questions that we have no power to deal 
with. Wliat is your next point. Have you finished 
with the constitution of the Board?— I have. And I 
come now to the Resident Commissioner. Trying to 
patch up and to improve the present system while 
the Board remains unreformed, and while the Board 
and the Office continue to be dominated by the present 
Resident Commissioner, is only putting a plaster on a 
cancer. The caiicer is there ; when cut off in one direc- 
tion and patched up it eats away in another direction, 
till it finally undermines the whole constitution, and 
ends in a final and fatal collapse. While the pre- 
sent Resident Commissioner remains the teachers 
will live constantly in a state of subdued panic, like 
the deer in the forest, always on the alert, with ears 
strained listening to the rumblings of the newest edict 
from Tyrone House, ' expecting victimisation and injury 
with every new move from that institution, and. ready 
to rush together to make still another fight against the 
next injustice. The Belfast teachers are. a people whom 
it takqs a great deal of wrong to move to revolt against 
an existing institution. . From- the time I first met 


Dr. Starkie in 19.09 I told them where the root of all 
our evils lay, yet till they had their own experience of 
him, they could not realise the true state of affairs. 
Now, this week I had .a memorandum from them 
suggesting reforms, and in an accompanying letter they 
say — “ Most of us here are opposed to the proposed 
divisional inspectors as a Court of Appeal; they would 
simply be Dr. Starkic’s catspaws like the present 
seniors. Besides, the idea comes from Dr. Starkie, 
and that in itself is enough." So the first thing to be 
done to promote peace and restore confidence would 
be to promote Dr. Starkie to some higher sphere. The 
teachers do not wish or ask for his dismissal; they do 
not seek to return evil for evil, but they do wish him 
well in another sphere; for while he remains 
dominating education the teachers’ lives will be spent 
in the future partly in fear and trembling, and partly 
in agitation and revolt. I am sorry to have to say 
this, and I fear it will appear hardhearted from a 
woman in your eyes, but as an. educationalist, interested 
in the progress of my country as well as on behalf of 
the teachers, I see no other way out of the difficulty. 
Then, the Office Committee should be revived and 
the office of Resident Commissioner should be 
abolished, and a Director and Sub-Director appointed. 
These would hold a check over each other, and men 
of ripe experience in the Office would hold a check 
upon the Directors. 

22782. The Chairman. — What would be the constitu- 
tion of the Office Committee? — The Office Committee 
would consist of the Chiefs and Secretaries as hereto- 
fore. 

22783. There was an Office Committee down to 1902 ? 
—Yes, two Chiefs and three Secretaries. 

22784. The Chiefs of Inspection and the Secretaries 
and the Resident Commissioner? — And the Financial 
Secretary. Mr. Redington and his predecessor, Sir 
Patrick Keenan, always consulted the Office Com- 
mittee, and from their ripe experience they held a 
considerable check over the Resident Commissioner. 

What did Dr. Starkie say? 

The Bishop of Ross.— He denied all that. 

22785. The Chairman . — He said they generally 
attended upon the Resident Commissioner? — He- said 
at the Civil Service Commission that he was the Office 
Committee. 

22786. Mr. Harrison. — He said that lie became that? 
— No; he said that he was the Office Committee; he 
said that the Resident Commissioner was the Office 
Committee, and that when he came upon the Board 
he reported that to the Board, and the Board took his 
word for it, and abolished the Office Committee. 

The Chairman. — I venture to repeat what I , said. 
He said he was the Office Committee, and that the 
Resident Commissioner always was the Office Com- 
mittee, and that the two Chiefs and the Secretary were 
in attendance upon the Resident -Commissioner. 

22787. :The Bishop of. Ross. — And that other 
members of the Board might come in and join him, 
and that those members of the Board then did form 
the Office Committee, but that the 'others were the 
officials of the Committee? — That is not in accordance 
with the principle of an Office Committee. • 

22788. The Chairman. — I wish Miss Mahon to 
explain what she thinks the constitution of the 
Office should be? — It would consist, of a Director — I 
have done away with the name Resident Commissioner 
— and a Sub-Director and the Chiefs of Inspection, 
whether two or three, and the two Secretaries and the 
Financial Secretary. 

22789. The Bishop of Ross. — And you would make 
all these of equal power upon the Committee? — Yes. 

22790. Mr. Kavanagh. — They would all have a vote? 
— Unless I gave them equal power would not. the 
personality of the Resident Commissioner dominate 
the whole Committee? I am limiting the power of 
the Resident Commissioner, so that it will- never be 
in the power of another man to act like the present 
man. , 

22791. The Bishop of Ross. — You would have no 
official Secretary for that Committee?— Would not one 
of those Secretaries act as 'Secretary to that Committee? 

22792. So' he would be Committee-man and Secretary 
at the same time? — Yes. Would there' be* anything 
incompatible in that? 
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22708. No, not in that respect, but there would be 
difficulty in having an officer sitting in the Committee 
side by side with the Commissioners? — I never would 
have a Resident Commissioner with such power as at 
present. I would give that power to the Office Com- 
mittee. 

22794. Mr. Hexly.- — The Director and the Sub- 
Director would be paid officers, but not the actual 
Commissioners ? — Yes. 

22795. The Chairman.— I understand the great 
revolution in your proposal is that the Resident Com- 
missioner shall be Chief Executive Officer, and that 
he is to consult the members of the Board, whose 
wishes he is to accept? — Exactly. 

22796. And he would be called a Director, and 
would be merely an Executive Officer? — Yes, with an 
Assistant. 

22797. And this Office Committee would consist of 
officials; no member of the Board would be on it, aud 
it would be purely official? — Yes. 

22798. So under the new regulations it would be 
Office government to a very large extent? — They would 
have to report everything to the Board. 

22799. Would you have any member of the Board 
•there?— The Board would bo divided into Sub- 
committees, and would look after everything by a 
division of labour, and report tp the whole Board for 
decision on their recommendation as to action. That 
could be developed very much. The Sub-Committees 
should consult with the Office Committees. 

22800. The Bishop op Ross. — Or the Office Com- 
mittees consult with them? — The final decision of 
everything should rest with the full Board, and their 
meeting should be reported in the Press in the manner 
sketched by me in my Congress address. 

. The Chairman. — I am not quite clear as to what 
you would have the Office Sub-Committee to do in 
relation to the Sub-Committees of the Board. I don't 
quite understand that. 

22801. The Bishop of Ross. — How would you dis- 
tribute the business between them? — Take the Sub- 
Committee of the Board on appeals for instance; the 
Office Committee would collect and collate all the facts, 
and put them before the Sub-Committee of the Board, 
with all the information regarding those appeals that 
came iu. 


22802. The Office Committee would decide in the 
first instance on the appeal? — The Office Committee 
would get things ready, and bring them before the 
attention of the Sub-Committee of the Board, who 
would adjudicate on them in the first instance, . and 
who would later on put their recommendations before 
the whole Board. 

22803. In all services you would have a few officials 
receiving and writing letters, but if a letter that comes 
up be one of appeal from a teacher, would the Office 
Committee be bound to put that before a Sub-Committee 
of the Board, or would they have the power to say, 
it is frivolous and unreasonable? — No. They cannot 
say it is frivolous, because it would come up throu"h 
the manager generally. The teacher would have s°et 
out his cause of complaint, and there must be investma- 
iions before you can prove his complaint to be frivolous. 

22804. Supposing some one in such a case 
indicts a letter over and over again, and that his 
request is refused over and over again, and supposing 
in ) another month s time another letter comes up, would 
you hold investigation in every case?— That is an 
extraordinary supposition. 

22803. The Chairman.— N ow, with regard to the 
relation of the Office Committee to the Sub-Committee 
on an appeal you say that in the case of an appeal 
t should first come before the Office Committee and 
then before the Sub-Committee?— Yes. it would be 
prepared by the Office Committee. 

22806. It would be prepared by the Office Committee, 
but not finally decided on; they would simply arrange 
the evidence to be submitted to the Sub-Committee of 
the .Board ?—les, and after the teacher puts his case 
the -.Sub-Committee would want to interview the 
a,,d ■“ 


22807. It is evident that there are two classes of 
appeals, one appeals from the reports of inspectors, and 
the other appeals on proposed dismissals ?— I b r j ng 
that out a little later. 

22808. Do you mean that all appeals, even on marks 
shall go to the Sub-Committees? — Yes. 

22809. You would not allow the Office Committee to 
decide as experts on an appeal of the teacher against 
the report of an inspector. That would not satisfy you? 
— In case the Office Committee then gave an adverse 
report, I hold that the teacher should have a final 
appeal to the Board. 

22810. But still you are evidently assuming that in 
certain eases the Office Committee might give a decision 
on the appeal of the teacher which the teacher or bis 
manager might accept. Then it would not go to the 
Board?— No. 

22811. But if he did not accept the decision of the 
Sub-Committee it should go to the Board? — There 
should be an appeal to a higher power. 

22812. But assuming that the Office Committee was 
well advised in treating the case, the decision, what- 
ever it might be, the teacher or manager in either ease 
could take it to the Board? — Yes. 

22813. The Bishop of Ross.— In the case of an appeal 
against the inspector on the examination of the school 
the Office Committee would be experts? — They would. 
^ 22814. Your Sub-Committee would not be experts?— 

22814a. Don't you think that the Sub-Committee 
would have to take the advice and the opinion of the 
Office Committee, and rule their judgment by the 
opinion of the Office' Committee? — But they should see 
all the evidence bearing on the ease. 

22815. But this would be merely a question of tbo 
judgmeiit of the inspector on the school?— Yes; but 
there might be other evidence ; there might be evidence 
of animus on the part of the inspector and many other 
causes. 

22816. Let us assume a case where it was merely a 
question of the judgment of the inspector upon purely 
educational matters, and with no other element in the 
case but that, and that this went before the Office 
Committee, aud that they decided that the appeal of 
the teacher was not sustainable, then the teacher 
appeals again, and it goes back to the Office Committee, 
and then suppose it came before the Sub -Committee, 
who were not experts in primary education, and had 
no connection with the matter, what opinion could 
they form, being non-exports on this judgment of the 
inspector on educational matters? Would thej' not 
take the advice of the Office Committee, which consisted 
of Chief Inspectors and Secretaries and the Director 
and Sub-Director? — Well, you should take steps if you 
were on that Sub-Committee to find out' everything 
iu connection with that case, and if- the teacher appeals 
to you against the judgment of the Office Committee 
you should see what second case ho makes. 

22817. If I am acting on a jury, and a medical 
question turns up, must I not take the evidence of the 
medical experts? — That is not a parallel at all, because 
you may know nothing about medicine, but we all 
know something about education. 

22818. The Chairman.— -I will put it in this way. 
The Office Committee would admittedly, from expert 
knowledge, be a first-rate Court of Appeal as experts. 
You would have two Chief Inspectors and two 
Secretaries, and the Financial Secretary, who might 
not be an expert, and you would have the Director and 
the Sub-Director. Is there any reason to think 
that these men would be more likely .to have 
an animus - against the teacher than the members of 
the Board. I should think there is nothing in Office 
life to make a man unjust? — There is this, there is a 
natural leaning by members of one body towards other 
members of the same body, and so when this Office 
Committee would be composed partly of inspector* 
there would be a natural leaning to the inspectorial 
side; that is, the reason. 

22819. Mr. Henly. — When the appeal came to the 
Office Committee in the first instance would • it 
necessitate re-inspection of the school?— Yes. 
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22820. Au<l should it not be the duty of the Office 
Committee to see that re-inspection was carried out? — 
And if they did that the case might not pass them. 

22820a. Supposing the appeal ultimately went to the 
Committee of the Board, aud if that Committee of the 
Board said there must be an appeal, you say that the 
teacher or teachers involved would get their rights, as 
provided under the rules of the Board itself. Take 
another instance which is in my mind. The Commis- 
sioners decided, I believe, unjustly against the teachers 
in the Dolphin’s Barn case in not seeing that the 
teachers got the benefit of inspection plus examination. 
You are aware of that case? — Yes. 

22821. On matters of that laud, that is to say, 
whether on appeal the rules of the Board were carried 
out. would not the Committee of the Board bo com- 
petent judges? — It would be their duty to see that 
these rules were carried out, and wove not neglected 
by the Office Committee. 

'22822. Or by the Inspectors? — Yes. 

22822a. And thus they would have work to do apart 
altogether from the work of the expert judges of the 
details of inspection? — Yes. In seeing that justice was 
done, and seeing that the teacher was given a full 
opportunity of presenting his case and seeing that the 
Office Committee gave fair play. 

22823. The Chairman. — There is one thing that has 
been in my mind on this question of appeals. Here 
you have a'Board composed of busy men, with business 
outside the Board. Some of them are judges, for in- 
stance. These sub-committees would have to sit very 
0 {t en ? — Yes. They would have to meet very often. 

22824. They might have to sit for days at a time? 
-Oh. no. 

22826. Under your scheme, with the present Board 
or the Board you propose to constitute, how would 
business men of the world be able to give so much 
time to it?— They could do a great deal of it by 
correspondence in the initial stages. We form sub- 
committees of our Executive; these sub-committees 
put notices on the paper asking for particulars on 
certain matters, and they carry on a great deal of the 
initial stages of their work by correspondence; they 
come together on a Friday evening, and they sit all 
day on Saturday, and consider the matters with winch 
they have to deal and the information received by 
correspondence . 

22827. Would you go so far as this? Say there wore 
four appeals, or half-a-dozen, would you have the 
evidence and the facts typed aud sent to each member 
of the Board Before the 'meeting?— Yes. I would have 
them get into communication with the teacher, and 
be sure they heard the teacher’s side. 

22828. Then you would have letters from the teacher 
and manager sent to the members of the sub-committee 
before the meeting? — Certainly. 

22829. That is the wav vou would get out of the 
difficulty?— Yes. I say it is no excuse to say that the 
Commissioners are busy men, and have not time for 
their work. The members of the teachers’ Executive 
are busy men, aud have to look after the same number 
of teachers that the Commissioners are responsible 
for, for we do not even omit from consideration cases 
of non-associated teachers. Non-associated teachers 
come to me the same as - associated teachers, and I 
have never made any difference. Then, again, inspec- 
tors should be placed each in charge of a district, for 
which he would be held responsible. 

22830. You would get rid of the present circuit 
system? — Yes. I would put one inspector in charge of a 
district,' and make him responsible for a certain number 
of years. • , 

22831. That is reverting to the system before 
1900 with sixty districts aud sixty inspectors?— That 
worked very well. There should be frequent con- 
ferences between inspectors, managers, and teachers, 
at which the best methods of teaching the various 
Subjects, and all other matters pertaining to school 
keeping, would be discussed. Specimen time-tables 
for'- -every, class of school, aiid showing, how every 
subject would be- included, so as to be taught effectively, 
should- be issued -from the Education Office. These 
time-tables should be- discussed at the conferences, and 
the teacher should be encouraged to point out their 
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defects and to suggest improvements, and thus each 
would have the benefit of the other’s wisdom and 
experience. I put that in, because in some cases 
inspectors come to a school and upset the time-table, 
and sometimes if you upset one little subject on a 
time-table it upsets the whole time-table, and you 
cannot get it together again. For instance, Mr. 
MacSweeny and his wife teach in adjoining schools. 
An inspector came in and said " you should not have, 
the infants on the floor at this time.” Well, if Mr. 
MacSweeny had not taken the infants at that time it 
would upset his time-table and his wife’s time-table, 
because his boys go to Mrs. MacSweeny to be taught 
singing. It is the same where there are any two 
teachers. My assistant teaches singing, and if you 
upset that item on my time-table you will upset her 
time-table as well. My assistant and I sit down even- 
ing after evening for days at the beginning of the year 
to compile our time-table, so as to make all the things 
fit in. 

22832. The Chairman. — You need not tell me that. 

I spent my best year-s at such work, and I had to deal 
with very complicated time-tables ? — All I say is that 
if an inspector upsets one item on a time-table he 
upsets the whole table. The representatives of the 
teachers should at all times have free and friendly 
access to the Board, and the conferences between the 
Board, the inspectors and managers should be fre- 
quently held for the enlightenment of the Commis- 
sioners and the promotion -of a better understanding, 
the main object Being, of course, the improvement of 
education. Each school should have its own school 
year, in the last- month of which the examination 
should be held. A sheet should be prepared, showing 
the attendances of the pupils, and a minimum number 
of attendances ; say, 100 at least, should be required 
from each child before admittance to examination. 

22833. No child that did not make 100 attendances 
should be entered at the examination? — No; and that 
would help to secure regular attendance. The examina- 
tion should be class examination, but in the essential 
subjects each child should get questions. 

22834. Would you have the answers marked as under 
the old system? — No, I would not, because promotion 
after all should lie largely in the hands of the teachers. 
The examination should be conducted by the teacher 
and the inspector combined. Promotion should take 
place as a rule after the examination, but in the matter 
of promotions the teacher’s judgment should be 
supreme, and he should be always free to promote a 
child at any time of the year. 

22835. Of course , in any school that only affects 
exceptional boys and girls? — Yes, the teacher to have 
the final word. 

22836. I quite understand, but where it is done it is 
only done with pupils learning exceedingly fast? — Under 
the" rule yOu have to piomote in the beginning of the 
year, but sometimes after examination children could 
not be promoted on the result of the examination. 
Some children might be unfit, though they might 
scrape through, others might fail from nervousness, so 
that the final decision should lie with the teacher. 
The merit marks should be abolished, and the schools 
reported on as a whole, and a full verbatim copy of 
the inspector’s report should be .furnished to the 
manager and the teacher within ten days. 

22837. Would that be possible? We heard that 
suggestion before, and it was suggested it might not 
be possible in the Office ? — In case of appeal the Office 
should find it possible. 

22838. I know all the arguments, but the question 
is whether they could deal with all the reports in that 
rapid way? — They could. What delays a report in a 
great many cases is that the inspector does not send 
it up to the office. 

22839. He is not required to send it straight off? — 
He is 'not, and it does not matter in the least to the 
inspector. An inspector said to me, “I sometimes 
don’t sOnd my report up for a mouth.” I said to him, 
■* It does not ‘matter in your case, as your judgment is 
fail - , though you could send it in the next day.” 

The Chairman. — Are there any rules in the English 
service about sending in reports, Mr. Harrison?, 

' 22840. Mr. Hariuson.— -You are expected to send 
them in as soon as you possibly can. Of course, I 
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demur to the view given by Miss Million when she 
says you could send them in the next day. Very often 
there are journeys to be travelled, and it would be 
impossible to send them before a week. There would 
bo an accumulation of work of different schools at the 
end. of a week, and it would be impossible to manage 
it oh a Saturday. And another thing, in difficult caseg 
you would require a little time to think over the 
matter. It would be perfectly absurd to say they should 
bo sent in the next day'? — An inspector comes to si 
school, and goes away at 3 o’clock, and surely it would 
not take him more than an hour to make out his 
report. Look what a principal and an assistant have 
to do after dinner and tea; surely it is much more than 
is required of an inspector. 

The Chairman. — I think I understood inspectors 
finish their reports of a week at the end of that week. 

Mr. Harrison. — That would be the normal thing, but 
there may be an aecunmlat : on of work. In England we 
have to attend to correspondence and references as well 
as to write, reports, and there are imports so important 
that they require time to think over them. If you 
insisted on an inspector always writing the report of 
a school immediately after being there he would very 
often commit himself to some hasty judgment. 

The Chairman. — And the hasty judgment might be 
given in a choleric mood. 

22841. Mr. Harrison. — It is. perfectly possible? — We 
say a reasonable time. 

The Chairman.— Y es, and not prescribe the days. 

. 22842. Mr. Harrison. — It would be rather absurd to 
prescribe a day. It ought to be done as soon as 
possible. If a man was a long time in sending in his 
report he would.be asked for his reason? — Then I will 
change that, and say that a full verbatim copy of 
the inspector's report should be furnished to the 
manager and teacher within a reasonable time. Every 
teacher should have a right of appeal against an unsatis- 
factory report, and his appeal should be heard and 
considered: by the Board, and a re-examination 
by a higher official granted. In the absence of a sworn 
inquiry, a Court of Appeal should be formed for 
investigating grave charges involving dismissal. 

22843. The Chairman.- -Would not that sub-com- 
mittee of .the Board deal with grave charges as well 
as appeals against the mark?— Yes, but in cases of 
local investigation I would have representatives of 
the manager and teacher present, that is in cases of 

f rave charges, and I would allow the teacher every 
acility allowed in judicial procedure, viz., a solici- 
tor to defend him, power to examine and cross- 
examine witnesses, and a shoi-thand writer to take 
notes of the proceedings verbatim. 

22844. That is in the case of investigations? — Yes. 
22845. Mr. Heni.y. — In the case of investigations 
with- the manager and the teacher present, should 
the solicitor be allowed to speak, and would you give 
the representative of the manager and the teacher 
any voice?— I would, of course. Why have them 
there otherwise f . 

2284C. Mr. Coffey. — You mean t,he solicitor? — 

No, not only the solicitor 

22847. Mr. Henry. — She means the investigation 
would be conducted' not by the inspector alone, but 
by the inspector plus the representative, of the mana- 
ger and the representative of the teacher, and the 
finding would be the joint opinion of all these three? 
—Yes ; I would not have the local senior inspector as 
chairman. I would have as chairman a Commissioner 
or chief or some very high official. Then I would have 
a representative of the teacher and manager sitting 
with him- to take part in the proceedings. I would 
have the teacher defended by a solicitor having power 
to examine and cross-examine witnesses: I' would have 
the whole, proceedings taken down verbatim and 
transmitted to the Board. 


22B48. These three, the representative of the mana 
ger; the representative of the teacher, and the chie: 
inspector, would they make any recommendation a! 
to whether the charge was in their opinion estab 
J.shed or not T . — That would be desirable, too : in ad' 
dition to transmitting the record they should mak< 
a recommendation. 

22849. In other words, tlieir finding, witli the evi- 


dence, would be transmitted to the Board?— The 
finding of these three together with the evidence to 
be transmitted to the Board. 

22850. And the whole thing would be laid be lore 
this Committee of the Board ?— Yes ; but iii grave 
charges I would have it laid before the whole Board. 

22851. Mr. ICavanagh. — What procedure would 
you adopt in the case of an appeal against a report? 
—I would lay it before the Office Committee, and I 
would let the Office Committee decide, giving a right 
of appeal to the teacher to a higher authority if that 
decision was adverse. 

22852. Mr. Henly.— - A nd re-inspection ?— Yes ; I 
take that for granted. 

22853. The Chairman.— Have you any further 
notes to-day?— I have a few jotted down. I have 
one with regal'd to increments. I would have incre- 
ments annual and automatic, and I would have them 
accrue after each year’s satisfactory service, payable 
oil the 1st of the month following the teacher’s entry 
into the service. I take that from the London 
County Council Education Authority and their rule 
is “ A year’s satisfactory service in a period of 
twelve months during which the teacher has not been 
guilty of any grave misconduct.” 

22854. The Bishop of Ross.— We drew up a 
scheme of annual increments. 1 don’t know whether 
you have seen it? — I have. 

22855. I. don’t want to ask your opinion upon the 
figures, we discussed that with others. I entirely 
agree with your- opinion when discussing the Board 
that it is not an easy thing to invent a pei-fect 
system, and this scheme that has been devised is open 
to a number of objections. I could formulate a great 
many against it myself, but I could formulate a 
great many points in its favour. Some of the objec- 
tions — I won’t go over them all— would be, that if a 
teacher were to give twelve years’ service in. the third 
grade, at the end of that period lie would have received 
£9 less than under the present system. Then in the 
higher grades, as far as I remember at the moment, 
the amount of money the teacher would receive would 
be the same. Suppose a teacher a reduction of the 
numbers in, his school or by some other accident 
could not continue to receive increment or promotion 
there are a number of years during which if he got 
fixed like that, he or she would continue for the rest 
of their lives to make more money under the sug- 
gested scheme than under the old scheme ?— They 
would continue to get increments? 

22856. I’ll take this case. Say in the lath year, 
if a teacher at the end of the 15th -.’ear could not 
get further increment, he would have reached' a 
higher salary by £8 than under the old system. 
I could point out a number of years in which that 
would occur, the difference one way or another would 
not be much, there would be a pound or two to one 
person who would be lucky and would get more ; 
another person would get less. I regard that as an 
objection to. the system. Then 'at the other end 
some teachers would start upon a higher initial 
salary and would have more money to begin with, 
and if a teacher should leave the service at the end 
of a few years, that teacher would have been paid a 
greater sum of money under the new system than 
under the old, and of course that would increase the 
expenditure, you understand that? — Yes, I do. 

22857. We had a teacher in that witness chair who 
came out of a training college in 1902. got into the 
second, grade in. 1909, and then his report fell from 
"very good” to “good,” and his particular griev- 
ance was, that instead of getting into the first grade 
at the end of 12 years, he could not now get in until 
the end of 15 years, but a teacher getting special 
promotion would have received more money, so that 
this instance would have been a loss to the Ex- 
chequer, but that loss would be to some extent 
counterbalanced by the fact that the. ordinary teacher 
who spent 12 years in the third grade would receive 
£J less. In everything like that there are advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and without going into de- 
tails I want to suggest to you — and I don’t want to 
P m you down if you don’t wish — that keeping within 
the limits of the present grant, I have very ’• little 
doubt that either your improved system or the sys- 
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tem of the Committee, will be accepted on the con- 
dition that you commit yourself beforehand by re- 
solution that this scheme is being brought about at 
your own request and that you will not afterwards 
pick holes in it which I could pick beforehand if I 

liked ? We would not commit ourselves to anything 

like that, because we are agitating for an increase. 

22858. You misunderstand me? — You mean we 
should not pick holes in the scheme itself. 

22859. Mr. Coffey. — As far as that particular 
grant would carry you? — I should like it would be 
raised up. . 

22860. The Bishop of Ross.— You are distributing 
at present a certain sum of money, £1,400,000, 
amongst the teachers on the basis of the old triennial 
increment; if the grant was increased to £1,600,000 
at present it would be distributed on the basis of 
the old triennial increment?— I see the point. 

22861. So what we want you to accept is this dis- 
tribution of the grant, not committing yourself to 
saying the grant is sufficient, upon the improved 
system? — X saw that, but there are two fatal objec- 
tions: first, it keeps you too long upon the initial 
salary — seven years. No matter what the initial 
salary is the teachers would like to feel they were 
aoing on a little; they don’t like to be stationary; 
secondly, higher grade salaries are deferred until too 
late in life. You have drawn up a scheme by which 
we would get increases through the whole period of 
service. For years and years we have been asking 
at Congresses that we might reach the maximum 
salary in 15 years. 

22862. Accordingly you would have to be satis- 
fied with smaller maximum salaries? — I see that, 
but you could not ask me to give an opinion on your 
scheme now. You want me to put this before the 
teachers. 

22863. In reply to the teachers for annual and 
automatic increases we have been able to devise that 
scheme, and we have devised the best that we could, 
and if the teachers want that scheme they will have 
to commit themselves to it beforehand, otherwise the 
Board will never take it up, because you can pick 
any number of holes in any scheme. If the Board 
threw this scheme at the head of the teachers, the 
teachers would pick all the holes they could in it 
and neglect the good points ? — It would be only 
natural to point out its defects. 

22864. Will you look at it from the administrative 
point of view. We have had a good deal of conten- 
tion for the last 13 years and a good deal of that has 
come from the change in 1900. Would any body of 
administrators, or could we as a Committee suggest 
the throwing of a new apple of discord in between 
the teachers and the Board ? — No. 

But the new scheme would be an apple of discord 
unless the teachers agreed beforehand. I presume 
you are not in a position to accept it to-day, but I 
suggest to you that if the teachers want it they can 
have it, but unless they ask and commit themselves 
to it they cannot- have. That is my view. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — Or if they could suggest a better 
one themselves. 

22865. The Bishop of Ross. — Yes, of course, they 
speak about keeping a teacher too long c.n £69. The 
way to remedy that difficulty is to start with a lower 
figure; the higher the figure at which you commence, 
the longer you defer the increment. It is impossible to 
have it both ways ? — You could not work out a scheme 
of annual increments except from the beginning. 

22866. You take a maximum salary for a man of 
£150 — I merely make a shot at it — you can work it 
out, but if you get a maximum of £185 you could 
not, it is mathematically impossible '• — I see the diffi- 
culty, but I put before you objections that will be 
raised to it by the teachers. 

22867. The Ch axeman.— Will you repeat that?— 
The first objection to His Lordship’s scheme is that 
it keeps the young teacher too long without incre- 
ment. Seven years without increment is calculated 
to damp enthusiasm. No matter what the initial 
salary is, the teacher should feel that lie is going up, 
especially in the beginning, and secondly the higher 
salaries are deferred too long. The teachers hold 
that they should reach the maximum in a much 
shorter time. 


22868. The Bishop of Ross. — And you admit in 
the same manner that the maximum should be lower 
than it is ?— I do not. 

The Chairman. — We have been told that the pre- 
sent scheme is very slow and then at the end it goes 
up very high, and that the ideal scheme would be 
more rapid rise to the top. 

22869. The Bishop of Ross. — Will you express 
any opinion? — I told you two objections. 

22870. In order to get over the second objection 
and to reach the maximum at an earlier stage do 
you think the teachers would be satisfied to accept 
smaller maximum salaries? — I know they would not 
accept anything smaller. 

22871. You quite understand you cannot have it 
both ways ? — The resolutions passed by Congress year 
after year are asking for increased salaries, and the 
maximum at the end of 15 years, and how could I 
be satisfied and say that they would accept lower. 

22872. Because it is a question of distributing a 
certain amount of money and it will not prevent you 
looking for an increased grant. As to the initial 
salary of £69, the teacher does not get increments-, 
but he starts with £63 plus £6, and if he has to 
remain there for seven years, he has got two increments 
already? — You want them to look at >t in that way. 

22873. One of the reasons given for demanding 
higher salary in the earlier years was that the 
teachers wanted to marry and set up house; but 
young men starting at 20 or 21 alter coming out of 
the training college don’t want to marry and set up 
house ?— That is the very thing they do want, my lord. 

I am very glad to hear it. 

The Chairman. — That is what somebody said here 
the other day. The great object should be to marry 
as soon as possible. 

22874. Mr. Henry. — Take this case: supposing a 
teacher spent the whole 36 years in the service get- 
ting increments in the regular way, that teacher 
would receive a certain sum of money which I will 
call x. Supposing the distribution were made 
on the lines suggested with the same grant of money 
for some period of time at which you would reach the 
maximum earlier and go along with that maximum 
for the remainder of the time, and suppose a satis- 
factory scheme of distribution of the same amount of 
money were devised, would the teachers accept it? — 
They would accept it conditionally as a sort of minia- 
ture scheme built up on satisfactory lines from which 
they could agitate to get an increase on the same- 
lines. 

22875. I am only asking would they be prepared- 
to accept a scheme of that kind so far as the present 
grant is concerned? — They would, but you have to- 
take into account any teachers that would be injured. 

22876. The Bishop of Ross. — It is impossible ? — 
Of course, that is the whole cause of contention with- 
the Board — sweeping away the rights of those 
affected. That is the one thing you will have to con- 
sider.. You must preserve the existing rights of those, 
who would be adversely affected by any new scheme. 

22877. In all legislation no law has ever been made- 
that did not hit, to some extent, certain people and 
be nefi t to some extent certain others; so that the 
attitude of the teachers would absolutely stop all 
legislation? — How do they do in the Civil Service? 
Are Civil Servants ever hit? 

22878. Mr. Coffey. — I want to ask you one ques- 
tion. You used an expression in reply to his Lord- 
ship that perhaps you had not considered, you said 
there was a “fatal” objection to the scheme as the 
increments did not arise sooner. Is the Committee 
to take you as saying that these objections are fatal?' 
Don’t you think, on the whole, the scheme would be 
more satisfactory than the existing arrangements?— 
If you put it in this way it would be more satisfac- 
tory to have annual increments than triennial, every 
one knows that. 

22879. There are objections, but the word you used 
was “fatal” objections, and I rather suggest you 
did not intend to use that word ?— I see your point, 
and I withdraw the word “fatal,” but I say there 
are objections. 

22880. His lordship pointed out objections, but on- 
the whble you think the scheme outlined would give- 

21 
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more satisfaction than the existing arrangements?— 
Yes, provided the rights of existing teachers were 
respected. The rights of Civil Servants have been 
guarded in the passage of the Home Rule Bill through 
the House of Commons. 

22881. Mr. Kavanagh. —Your chief reason for put- 
ting forward annual increments is to make them 
automatic, that is to say that the increments should 
be given in the absence of unsatisfactory reports?— 
Yes. 

22882. You wish to make the annual increments 
automatic? — Yes. 

Would you see any objection to applying that 
system to the present triennial increments, that is 
to say at the end of three years the teacher should ■? 
have a right to his increments if he did not get an 
adverse report. There would be no change in the 
present system ; it would be merely applying the 
automatic system to the triennial instead of the 
annual. Would you see any objection to that? 

22883. Mr. Harrison. — With one proviso, that an 
unsatisfactory report only affects one year’s incre- 
ment instead of three? — That would create difficulty 
in dealing with the triennial increment ; it would be 
far more satisfactory to have each year stand: upon 
its own footing. 

22884. Mr. Henly. — What Mr. Harrison means is 
this, that supposing at the end of the third of the 
three years the report was unfavourable then that 
you would get an increment of £6 instead of £9 and 
that the adverse report would only take away one- 
third of the increment? — We hold that an adverse 
report for one year should not take away the in- 
crement. 

22885. This is not taking away the increment, it is 
only taking away one-third of it? — That should not 
take away the increment of the year, you should get 
a year to pull up. 

22886. Mr. Kavanagh. — A year’s notice? — It com- 
plicates the matter, we have been asking for annual 
increments year after year. 

22887-8. Mr. Henly. — -The phrase in the London 
•County Council schools is that a year of satisfactory 
service means a period of 12 months during which 
the teacher has not been 'guilty of any grave mis- 
conduct, that is stronger than adverse report? — Does 
not that justify what I say? 

22889. The Chairman. — Does that mean the 
County Council takes no account of deficiency at all? 

22890. Mr. Harrison. — I don’t know about the 
London County Council, but what is done under 
most local authorities is if the teacher gets an ad- 
verse report a warning is generally issued first, the 
second adverse report may result in refusal of annual 
increment or possibly if very bad in dismissal?— 
That is my point. The first does not carry any penalty. 

22891. I quite see, you think an adverse report 
should not be acted upon unless it is preceded by a 
warning ? — Yes. 

22892. The Chairman. — You see, Miss Mahon, if 
you insist on annual increments you must accept 
some sort of revised scale of salary ? — Yes. 

22898. And there must be some inequality? — If 
they can be revised in such a way that the incre- 
ments would begin at once and go to the top quickly, 
and that the teachers would go on, on a level much 
longer after reaching the top. His Lordship pointed 
out that that would necessitate a lower maximum, but 
that would be more satisfactory than the present. 86 
years’ course. 

22894. The Bishop of Ross. — Let the teachers set 
to and draw up a scheme always within the amount 
of the Grant. 

22895. Mr. Henly. — One witness told us we need 
more money in middle age. Such a scheme would be 
more favourable to the teachers for another reason, 
that all teachers don’t reach the maximum at the 
end of 86 years, and secondly if there was re-dis- 
tributioii of the Grant so as to have a larger pro- 
portion in middle age teachers as a whole would 
benefit by the change? — They would. 

22896. The Bishop of Ross.— The proper thing 
then for the teachers’ executive would be to take up 
•this scheme and suggest what improvements they 
think necessary or desirable ?— We could not get that 
done until we got official information. 


22897. I want you to quite understand the posi- 
tion. If you look to a man in the second grade you 
see that under the old scheme a man entering the 
second grade gets £94 a year for three years. Under 
the proposed scheme he gets £91 the first year, £94 
the second year, and £97 the third year, so that in 
three years he gets exactly the same amount of 
money as under the old scheme. If by any accident 
at the end of his first year in that grade he could 
never afterwards qualify for increment he re- 
mains at £91, supposing the attendance in his school 
went down or something happened that he could not 
get any further increment? — If you get into the 
second grade you can reach the maximum, but I see 
what you mean, if the average went down. 

22898. He would remain for the rest of his life on 
£91 a year and, of course, he would say unfortu- 
nately only that the new scheme came out I would 
have £94 instead of £91 ; there would be occasional 
points like that. If he got stuck in the second year 
he would get £94 in either case. If he got stuck in 
the third year under the old scheme he would re- 
main at £94, whereas under the proposed new 
scheme he would remain at £97 ? — I understand, there 
are good points in it. 

22899. It is like a question of insurance. Would 
the teacher take his chance of getting stuck or get- 
ting through the first year or going right on to the 
third year? — Of course, he would have to take his 
chance because he is insured, but he should be insured 
against loss. 

22900. Well, remember except there were agree- 
ment, if a young man happened to get stuck upon 
£91 this question would be agitated and agitated to 
the destruction of the education of the country? — 
We would claim special consideration for him then. 

22901. Would that be fair or just. If he went up 
to £97 there would be no question, and don’t yon 
think that as a matter of chance like the matter of 
insurance he should be satisfied? — Well, you see yon 
are looking at it from the point of view of adminis- 
tration and I am looking at it from the point of 
view of the teacher, and I answer as teacher to 
administration and I say that before we tie our- 
selves down we must see that no case of hardship 
arises without ensuring redress. 

22902. That no individual suffers, or if lie does he 
should have got special promotion? — Yes. 

22903. Of course you agree that in any complicated 
scheme of this sort if you were to give special pro- 
motion to a number of people for all these years no 
administration could go on and no calculation or 
accounts could be kept? — I am sorry to say I em- 
phatically disagree with you, because this is the 
very thing that has caused all the row for the last 
twelve years. When Dr. Starkie came into office this 
new scheme was introduced which brushed aside the 
vested rights of individual teachers and we have 
ever since agitated and agitated, and there are 3,000 
of those who were wronged twelve years ago who are 
agitating to-day. 

22904. Then the conclusion : s, I presume, that the 
teacher would not take his chance of going out on 
£91 on one side and £97 on the other, but if he 
happened to go out on £97 he would bless his good 
luck and if he went out on £91 he would demand 
special consideration ? — There should be a proviso 
that no teacher should suffer under the new scheme. 

I am afraid with that addition we shall not get 
the new scheme. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — You will never invent a scheme 
that does not bring injustice to some teacher, you 
cannot do it. 

The Bishop of Ross. — It is a question of reason, 
't is a question of a man fearing he may be struck 
off, and if that if he is he will be worse off than 
another teacher. 

22904a. Mr. Harrison. — Would it not be possible, 
as is somet’mes done in the Civil Service, to give 
every teacher a chance of accepting the one scheme 
or the other ? — That is exactly what should be done. 
If that were done in 1900 they would all be satisfied. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — But you would have two schemes. 

The Bishop of Ross. — Remember you would have 
to pay for more clerks and officials in the office; and 
you waste a lot of money on them. 
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Mr. Harrison. — I simply throw out the suggestion 
for consideration. 

Mr. Heni.y. — When the pension scheme was estab- 
lished the teachers got the option whether they would 
come in under the old scheme or not ; in the Civil 
Service they got the same option, and the two sys- 
tems remain until the old system dies off. 

22905. The Bishop of Ross. — It is impossible to 
spend all this money upon administration, which I 
regard as uselessly spent. I would sooner see the 
money going into the pockets of the teachers rather 
than spent upon clerics working an impossible 
scheme? — It is a very serious question and requires 
a great deal of consideration. 

22906. The Chairman. — I think we may pass on 
now to another subject ? — I come now' to the question 
of teachers’ promotion. 

22907. Mr. Coffey.— That is from grade to grade? 
— Yes. 

22908. The Chairman. — Would you retain the pre- 
sent grades? — No. 

22909. What would you substitute ? — I would have 
a system of promotion for teachers by scholarship 
and efficiency, something like in the old times; sup- 
pose we say two steps. 

22910. By classes? — That would be three classes. 
After a certain number of years’ satisfactory service 
a teacher would then get promotion partly by results 
on examination and partly on the results of his 
efficiency. 

22911. You would bring back examination for pro- 
motion? — To a certain extent. I don’t say in every 
case. 

22912. You know there have been very strong ob- 
jections by some people to examination? — I do. 
Some people hold that once you get your certificate 
that there should be no further examination, but 
there should be some fixed system of promotion. If you 
have your increment annual and automatic, there 
ought to be some system of promotion for a teacher 
which should bring with it monetary reward. 

22913. And to avoid laying too much stress on the 
inspector’s report for promotion. There were two 
elements in the old system, there was the inspectors 
on efficiency over a certain number of years and suc- 
cess in examination? — Well, examination could be 
combined with the question of school efficiency. 

22914. Not literary or methodical? — Something 
like the present London Examination for Diploma 
in Teaching. Mr. Harrison could tell us something 
about it. 

22915. Examination on school methods? — My idea 
is some sort of. examination in the methods of school 
keeping and general questions of pedagogy. 

22916. One of the great recommendations that Mr. 
Coffey among others put before us was, it keeps a 
teacher a student, which he is very apt to cease to 
be? — That would be another advantage. 

22917. Your examination would not be -of the 
stimulating nature to increase a man’s literary or 
scientific information? — Not so much. 

22918. Mr. Harrison. — And it would not be an 
examination conducted by the examiners of the 
National Board, but conducted independently? — 
Yes. 

22919. Then you would be prepared also to give 
credit to teachers who had taken satisfactory Health 
Courses? — That would be for extension lectures and 
Health Courses. 

22920. But would attendances at these count? — 
What attendances? 

22921. The Chairman. — The objection to that was 
urged the other day under another head that the 
advantage of attending extension or University 
courses could not be enjoyed except by a minority ? 
— That is what I was going to say. These courses 
should be universal before you could give marks for 
attendance at them, otherwise the majority of the 
teachers would be handicapped. 

22922. Mr. Harrison. — In any case those living 
in remote parts of the country must be handicapped? 
— Yes,’ but the more credit to them in these circum- 
stances. 

22928. But don’t you think this objection a serious 
handicap under which many of them would suffer? — 


Some of the most prominent men in this country 
in positions of honour and emolument were children 
reared away at the back of the mountains miles away 
from the high road. 

22924. We know there are people who will always- 
rise superior to circumstances, but you acknowledge 
at any rate that the system you propose would han- 
dicap a good many people? — I don’t acknowledge it. 

22925. They may win the race with a bad handi- 
cap, and many do so? — When promotion was open 
to teachers by examination it was our country 
teachers in remote districts in Donegal and Kerry 
and in the wildest districts where they were remote 
from so-called civilisation altogether that took the- 
highest places. 

22926. In fact those who had not the best oppor- 
tunity for study and coaching? — Yes. When you get 
all the teachers together at any gathering you will find 
the teachers from the remotest districts in this 
country have a degree of culture and refinement and 
information that would surprise you and that would 
compare very favourably with those in city districts. 

22927. Dr. Starkie said that in the rural schools 
there are some of the best teachers in Ireland? — I 
have remarked it and know it very well. 

Mr. Henry. — When I came to Dublin there were 
only one or two teachers iu the whole of Dublin having 
first class. 

22928. The Chairman. — You advocate the removal 
to other circuits of the Belfast and Tipperary in- 
spectors? — That is so; we recommend their removal 
for the good of the inspectors themselves and for the, 
good of the teachers ; their presence causes friction 
in these particular districts, and their removal would 
give the inspectors a chance of profiting by the lesson 
they have learned. 

22929. That involves selection amongst the inspec- 
tors, does it ? — Removals are provided for by the rules 
of the Board at certain intervals. 

22930. That is to say you are to remove certain 
inspectors? — Yes. 

22931. The Bishop of Ross. — There are six inspec- 
tors in Belfast and three in Tipperary, and will all 
these nine inspectors have to bo removed or only a 
certain number of them ? — That would involve con- 
sideration for the feelings of the objectionable ones. 
If you want to save the feelings of the objectionable 
ones you would have to remove them all. 

22932. The Chairman. — It would involve selecting 
one or two? — Even if I thought only some were guilty 
and responsible for all this trouble I would still make 
a general, removal. 

22933. The Bishop of Ross.— Look at it from this 
point of view. There may be some very deserving, 
persons amongst the inspector's from the teachers’ 
point of view, amongst these nine inspectors, and is 
it not rather hard that your remarks should apply to 
these equally with the others ? — I understand that, 
but my remarks are not intended to apply to the. 
good ones; but by rule all are subject to removal. 

The Chairman. — That comes back to what I ask, 

would you make a selection? 

Mr. Harrison. — Miss Mahon says inspectors are 
responsible for the trouble. 

22934. Mr. Heni.y. — Do you know have any 
changes been made in the Clonmel circuit? — I heard 
from an inspector that there was going to be a general 
removal all over the country, and I concluded that 
was to save the feelings of the objectionable ones. 

22935. My reason for asking you is that I was at 
Drogheda the other day and I was told that Mr. 
Yates was removed? — Mr. Yates is one of the- 
gentlemen the teachers would not ask to have re- 
moved. We are very reticent about giving any in- 
spector a good certificate because it is the current, 
opinion that in recent years a good certificate from, 
the teachers is the very worst certificate he could' 
have in the eyes of the Board. 

22936. Mr. Kavanagh. — You speak of removal to 
other circuits, would that be only removal of the 
troubles? — Don’t you think that the gentleman who- 
lias got into a lot of trouble in Tipperary will profit by 
his troubles and by the ignominy heaped upon him’ 
and behave better in new surroundings. 

21 * 
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22937. Do you think we have power to recommend 
particular changes in our report?— -I believe it could 
come in under the head of inspection . 

22938. The Chairman. — I take that to be a general 
principle. I never understood we had to deal with 
particular inspectors? — You have to decide, for your- 
selves, I only make the suggestion. 

22989. We have not to. deal with particular in- 
spectors,. just as we cannot redress individual griev- 
ances of teachers? — I know that. 

22940. If we had the power to say here is a par- 
ticular inspector and we think he ought to. be re- 
moved it would be different ? — You could just say in 
a general way that inspectors who have given trouble 
in certain places should for the general peace and 
welfare of education be transferred. 

22941. Then we come to the question of reinstate- 
ment and to the case of Mr. Mansfield, I shoald say 
at the outset we cannot take any steps to recommend 
reinstatement. Even Mr. Bix-rell said he could not 
do it and said he regarded the thing as closed? — Mr. 
Mansfield’s case stands apart from that of all other 
teachers. It was upon Mr. Mansfield’s case the whole 
trouble arose and that this Inquiry was granted. We 
were assured that Mr. Birrell intended to include Mr. 
Mansfield’s case in this Inquiry. 

22942. But he excluded it in the terms of refer- 
ence? — I don’t think he excluded it. 

22943. I understood Mr. Birrell had said he could 
not do anything in the case himself, and that this 
Committee had nothing to do with it except as a 
matter of investigation? — This is the first time I 
heard that. 

22944. I heard it? — But it was not communicated 
to you officially, and I think there is not the slightest 
ground for excluding it. 

22945. I am not giving it on any authority? — I 
am glad you do not give it on any authority for I 
think that is not the attitude of Mr. Birrell at all. 
His attitude to us was quite different. He was rushed 
in the House of Commons into giving that unfavourable 
reply at first. 

22946. He made a reply and he said he had no 
power in the matter? — I concluded you knew of that, 
and that is the reason I did not bring a copy of his 
reply with me. 

22947. Mr. Kavanagh. — What was the purport of 
his reply? — When Mr. Mansfield was dismissed Mr. 
Thomas O’Donnell, M.P., asked in the House of 
Commons for an explanation of the dismissal and 
demanded his reinstatement. Mr. Birrell communi- 
cated with the Commissioners, and the Commissioners 
took some time in formulating and forwarding their 
reply. During the interval Mr. Birrell was asked a 
couple of times had he got a reply, and on the very 
evening that he got the reply he was asked again, 
and alter a hurried reading of the Commissioners’ 
presentation of Mr. Mansfield’s case, without any 
opportunity of hearing Mr. Mansfield’s side of the 
question, Mr. Birrell gave his unfavourable reply 
that lie had no power to interfere. 

22948. The Chairman. — Then the rumour that 
reached me was true so far as that was concerned ? — 
That was published. In answer to our deputation 
Mr. Birrell’ agreed to give the Inquiry into the 
general question, and I understood that general ques- 
tion was to include Mr. Mansfield’s case. 

22949. You say you understood Mr. Birrell to mean 
that the question of Mr. Mansfield’s position would 
form part of the Inquiry? — I don’t say I heard that 
directly from Mr. Birrell, but I understood it was so. 
Mr. Birrell didn’t say that publicly.. 

The Chairman. — Nothing of the kind was ever 
communicated to- me. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — We have practically gone into 
the Mansfield case. 

22950. The Chairman. — We have gone into it, but 
we have not gone into the question of the reinstate- 
ment of Mr. Mansfield. We have gone into Mr. 
Mansfield’s case of dismissal as we have gone into 
other cases of dismissal to illustrate the general 
question of dismissals, but it is an entirely different 
thing to say that by going into that case we under- 
took to recommend his reinstatement or that we have 


power to do it?— Is there not a place in the terms of 
reference where you could bring it in by liberal in- 
terpretation. _ 

22951. The Bishop oi' Ross.— -Unfortunately terms 
of reference are not subject to liberal interpretation, 
but the very reverse. In law there are certain things 
with wide interpretation and certain things with 
narrow, and terms of reference are narrow ?— Would 
it be possible to ascertain that by communication 
with Mr. Birrell? 

The Chairman.— Do you know of any precedent 
for appealing to the head of a department to inter- 
pret terms of reference? 

' Mr. Kavanagh.— I think it might be done in this 
case. From what Miss Mahon says she evidently 
understood that Mr. Mansfield’s case was included. 

The Chairman.— She will accept my words that I 
never had any such communication. 

22952. The Bishop of Ross. — As far as we are 
concerned we have no authority to consider rein- 
statement ?— Our feeling was very strong that the 
question of reinstatement was to be one of the re- 
commendations of this Commission. 

22953. The Chairman. — You had better leave the 
thing in our hands and proceed to the next head. 
Before we part from this question, however, I should 
like to read what Mr. Bin-ell said. I have got a 
copy here of the Irish Independent, 6th October, 
1912, containing Mr. Birrell’s statement in which he 
promises a limited Inquiry. The Chief Secretary in 
his reply stated that “ the. deputation was a very 
formidable one, and represented a united body of 
opinion — Catholic and Protestant, North and South 
— which he felt unable to resist. He regarded the 
whole question from an educational point of view, 
for, of course, nothing could be plainer than that 
discontented teachers could not produce satisfactory 
educational results. So far as the inspection system 
was concerned, the Chief Secretary remarked that it 
was not surprising that after eleven years such a 
system should require careful examination with a 
view possibly to reconsideration of same, at all events 
of its features. It was a system which placed great 
powers in the hands of the inspectors, and it was 
not surprising that dissatisfaction should have re- 
sulted from it; He deprecated any examination into 
the whole administration of the National Board, 
and thought that the terms of reference should be 
no wider than was necessary to include the whole re- 
lations of the Board with the National teachers of 
the country. This would enable the Commission (or 
Committee) to enquire into, not only the inspection 
system, but the rule-making powers, appeals and the 
like. The question as to whom the Committee should 
consist of was, indeed, a difficult one. His own 
opinion was that it should be a purely educational 
inquiry not having reference to any particular out- 
burst of feeling or resolutions from public bodies or 
anything of the kind. It should be directed to the 
object of recommending the very best system of in- 
spection, and all the other matters that would be 
included within the tex-ms of reference. He pro- 
mised to consult the National Commissioners as to 
the terms of reference, and stated that he would take 
no final step without consultation with persons of 
educational authority on all sides.” You see the 
Chief Secretaxy’s own opinion was that “it should 
be a purely educational inquiry not having reference 
to any particular outburst of feeling or resolutions 
from public bodies.” In view of that would you 
drop that question or proceed? Of course, you have 
a perfect right to proceed to express your views?— 
Mr. Birrell said in that statement “that discon- 
tented teachers could ixot produce satisfactory educa- 
tional results.” Well, while Mr. Mansfield remains 
unreinstated there will be discontented teachers and 
there will be no satisfactory results. I put that 
view before you, and I hope you will do your best to 
interpret the terms of refex-ence in such a way as will 
enable you to recommend the reinstatement of Mr. 
Mansfield, for nothing less would satisfy the 
teachers. 

22954. Would you not be satisfied if we left it an 
open question t.o-day?~Oh, yes. 
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22955. You do see the difficulty of the position? — 
Yes. 

22956. And you are prepared to leave it an open 
question for to-day? — Yes. 

22957. Mr. Henly. — For to-day only? — Yes. 

22958. The Chairman.— Now we come to the next 
head in your precis. “ Rules should be published — 
notice given, laid on Table of House of Commons for 
40 days ” ? — Yes. The rules of the code and of ad- 
ministration should be published. Rules affecting 
increments and promotion and all the details of ad- 
ministration affecting the schools should be pub- 
lished instead as at present with one set of public 
rules and another set of private rules by which 
■details of administration as regards pay and pro- 
motion are acted upon. 

22959. There is one question that arises. I am not 
a skilled official at all on this matter, but I heard it 
suggested that it might be convenient or possible to 
publish all the rules of the office for the conduct of 
particular officials in their department. You would 
have all these published? — I would have all the rules 
published so far as they relate to the teachers and the 
schools. 

22960. For instance, you mean the rule that was 
concealed so long, or not published for so long, that 
it takes three “ v.g.’s " to secure one promotion. You 
did not know that until we published it? — I did not. 

22961. You refer to rules like that? — Yes. Of course, 
rules that affect details of office administration and do 
not affect us we don’t expect to have published. 

22962. Your statement is that rules of the office, so 
far as they affect the interests of the teachers, should 
be made public, that is what you mean? — Yes, 

22963. Mr. Henly. — Antecedent to 1900 the rules 
were clear and definite with regard to schools. They 
laid down the exact conditions upon which schools 
should be judged? — Yes. 

22964. The Chairman. — They were definite? — They 
were very definite with regard to the promition of 
•teachers. ' And then the vested rights of teachers 
should be respected with regard to every new rule, and 
no new rule should be retrospective in such a way as 
to injure any of the existing teachers. 

22965. The Bishop of Ross. — Do you include in 
that their future prospects? — Yes. The future pros- 

pects of existing teachers. In every department of 
English legislation such provision is made. When 
the Excise and Customs were amalgamated provision 
was made that no Civil Servant was to be injured. 

22966. Even with regard to his future prospects and 
promotion? — Every case of probable injury .to the in- 
dividual was considered. 


22967. The Chairman. — One or two witnesses, it 
seems to me, assumed such interests upon hypothetical 
•considerations. It would be very hard to assume the 
actual value of these interests that ought to be pro- 
tected all through under a new system. Where their 
promotion or increments depend upon their own con- 
duct- that could not be anticipated. You see that their 
future depends upon their skill and conduct? — Yes. 

22968. But you cannot be assured of that; the 
average man may break down, unfortunately? — That 
would be a special case that would need special con- 
sideration, but as you went along you should make pro- 
vision for such case's on general principles. For instance, 
with regard to Rule 127 (b), it injured the prospects of 
■existing teachers, it lowered the grade salary of some 
teachers. That rule should not have directly injured 
the rights of existing teachers. 

22969. As regards the rights of teachers whose num- 
bers have been lowered from 50 to 35, the utmost you 
could possibly guarantee such a teacher would be the 
salary he was getting when his school was at 50?— 
That would not satisfy us. We claim the promotion 
to which he would be entitled when his school was 50. 

22970. That is his promotion four or five years hence 
when he got the proper marks?— Yes. 

22971. That is a case I was wondering could you 
stand over. Supposing he did not get these marks, 
and suppose that school remained with the average; 
yon want to guarantee his promotion though he does 


not got the marks required? — If he did not get the 
marks required he would not get promotion on the 
average of 50. We do not claim that unless the 
service was satisfactory. Take a teacher with an 
average of 50 under the old rules; he was eligible to 
go to the maximum of the first grade. Suppose you 
lower his average to 35 by 127 (b), he goes on and his 
school gets three “v.g.’s,” we claim that that man 
should get the promotion he would have been entitled 
to if his average was at 50. 

22972. You ask for promotion under certain con- 
ditions? — Yes. 

Mr. Henly. — Where a teacher fulfils the con- 
ditions that would have entitled him to increment, 
provided he had 50. 

The Chairman. — I am glad that is brought out. 

22973. The Bishop of Ross. — ■Would you use' the 
argument 20 years hence. If a teacher says when I 
entered the service there were such and such fees to 
which I might attain. These fees have disappeared; if 
they still existed i would have got them, and now my 
prospects are injured? — I never heard any such argu- 
ment as that; it is a purely hypothetical case. 

22974. Such things have occurred in other branches 
where fees were established and have disappeared, and 
if they existed numbers could have attained to them? — 
I cannot contemplate circumstances in which that 
would arise. 

22975. There are certain cases in which a teacher 
might be injured, but in which you would not think 
there was a grievance? — You are trying to put some- 
thing into my mouth that I do not wish to say until 
I understand it more clearly. It is very difficult to 
deal with hypothetical cases 20 years hence. 

22976. We have things turning up now 13 or 14 
years after the event? — But the injury has been going 
on — the injury to the transition and under graded 
teacher is not an injury 20 years hence, but one going 
on ever since the change was made in 1900. 

22977. The Chairman. — There were over 3,000 
•teachers undergraded in 1900? — I think 4,000. 

22978. Dr. Starkie admitted injustice was done to a 
large number of teachers, but he said they were trying 
to redress it slowly, and that some hundreds had al- 
ready got compensation. Are you aware of that fact? 
— I never heard of the compensation. 

22979. He admitted a great many eases are open 
still? — I am glad to hear it. 

22980. For instance, Mr. Millar got compensation 
for being undergraded? — Is it not an extraordinary 
thing that that man was agitating for twelve years, and 
presented his case in every possible aspect to the Board 
and was refused compensation until £e came here and 
gave evidence? Does not that strike you as .extra- 
' ordinary? 

Mr. Harrison. — We heard another story. 

22981. The Chairman. — Your Organisation informed 
us that the claims of 300 will eventually be dis- 
charged?— It must be Dr. Starkie informed you of that. 

He said they admitted certain injustice, but the 
cases had to be investigated, of course, and that 
where injustice was proved he thought that compen- 
sation would be made. 

22982. Mr. Henly.— I t was said that there were 
8,000 cases in the beginning? — The cases have been 
diminishing gradually since then. Some have died, 
some have left the service, but there are at least 300 
at present that have well grounded financial griev- 
ances. . . 

22983. Have they been informed that their claims 
are being considered?— Oh, no. They never got any 
information like that. When a claim is refused you 
are notified that after the fullest consideration by the 
Commissioners they don’t see that you have suffered 
any loss. I have a case of an undergrade! teacher 
who sent in a claim. The financial experts went into 
it and they produced a long statement showing that he 
was not entitled to any compensation. We went to Mr. 
Birrell with these undergraded cases. He asked 
for six different cases ; we gave ■ them, and he : sent 
them to the Board. The financial experts went at 
them and broke them down; we sent three more and 
the same thing occurred; but we were not given the 
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figures upon which the claims were refused. If we 
had got the full information, we might be able to 
refute them; but we were handicapped in that way. 

22984. The Chairman. — We come now to your point 
about having the new rules laid upon the. table of the 
House of Commons for 40 days. That is a statutory 
regulation under the Intermediate Board. You know 
Dr. Starkie’s answer to that? — No. 

He said that would be all very well if you had a 
Minister of Education who had control over the 
National Board, and who could defend it in tire House 
of Commons, but there is nobody in the House of 
Commons to defend the National Board, and in fact 
they are always leaving it in the lurch. 

Mr. Coffey. — How is the Intermediate Board de- 
fended? 

22985. The Chairman. — They have nobody in the 
House of Commons? — Is ’t not better to be thrown over 
in the House of Commons than to have tire whole coun- 
try convulsed for years. Under the National Board it 
is difficult to have the rules defended under the present 
system of framing them. 

22986. The Bishop of Ross. — The present system 
means the present system of Parliamentary govern- 
ment? — If the National Board would take counsel with 
the teachers and everybody interested, and would come 
to an understanding with all parties, things would be 
much, better done. Before they decide upon the rules 
they should be laid upon the Table of the House. 

22987. Instead of that would you be satisfied with 
their publication in the Gazette of the intention of the 
Board to make a new rule upon a certain matter? — No. 

22988. Have they done that? — No; but they put the 
rule in the papers when passed. 

22989. But I spoke of the intention of the Board to 
bring in such and such a rule? — That would be very 
little use to us. 

22990. But suppose the Board as a Board were ready 
to receive representations from persons concerned? — 
You would smile if you knew the value set upon the 
representations by the Board. At the time of the 
Birrell grant they were asked why they settled upon 
the mode of distribution proposed by them, and they 
replied that they took into consideration the views of 
the teachers which were forwarded to the Board when 
no teachers had sent in any views. 

22991. Mr. Henly. — The proposition Miss Mahon is 
making is that before changes would be decided upon 
the Board would enter into conferences with the 
teachers, managers, and all concerned, and hear their 
views, and hear at the same time the possible objections 
to the proposed changes, and the possible modifications 
that might bo suggested, so as to make them more 
in harmony with the wishes of the country, and if that 
was done I think a good deal of tumult and agitation 
that has arisen would be obviated? — And that all the 
parties would come to a harmonious understanding 
about the new rules: Laying them on the table of 

the House would then be little more than a matter of 
form, because no one would raise an objection when all 
parties were satisfied. 

22992. The Chairman. — There is this additional 
objection to laying them upon the table — a person 
interested might whip up members and carry a resolu 
tion which might throw out very good rules. That is 
conceivable? — Yes, but you have to balance the advan- 
tages against the disadvantages. The advantages would 
be that rules would not be sprung upon the people that 
would be injurious to education and cause tumult in 
the country. 

22993. The only thing I wanted to ascertain is are 
you wedded to this proposal of laying the rules upon 
the table for 40 days? — We have asked for that over 
and over again. 

But would you not be satisfied with some other form 
of publication that would let everybody know? 

22994. Mr. Heney. — Supposing a rule was published 
after a conference saying it was the intention of the 
Commissioners to put it into operation after the lapse 
of a certain time, would not that meet your wishes? — 


It would not, while the present Commissioners remain. 

A conference with them might not be very pleasant 
or harmonious, and they might not meet our views so 
well, and I would not like to give up the protection of 
the laying of the rule upon the table of the House of 
Commons, and the advantage of getting members of 
Parliament to raise questions in case of a vicious rule. 

Mr. Henly.- -But when you have a vicious rule pub- 
lished in the Gazette would it not still be open to. 
members of Parliament to ask questions about it and 
to raise objections in the House. 

The Chairman. — Miss Mahon requires that no rule 
shall have any force until it lies for 40 days upon the 
table of the House. 

22995. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is it a very good protection 
laying it on the table of the Hose of Commons? — If 
that were enforced it would be a legal requirement. 
The other suggestion about a conference between 
teachers and managers and the Board is a suggestion 
that would not have any legal force behind it. I would 
not like to give up a legal security for a voluntary 
one. I should like to have both if I could, but I 
should like to make sure of the legal one at any rate. 

I should not like to give up the suggestion of laying 
the rules on the table of the House, because it has 
been advocated by the Organisation for some time. 

22996. The Chairman. — Then you come to the ques- 
tion of new rules published and official precedent wiped 
out. What does that mean exactly? — I see it is said 
by some of the officials that when they arrived in con- 
ference at a decision upon certain matters, they were 
guided by official precedent. I hold that most of 
these official precedents in the office are injurious to 
the teachers and that they should be done away with,, 
and that the teachers should be treated exactly accord- 
ing to the published rules. 

22997. Is it possible to lay down rules when those 
points arise for everything? Must you not follow 
precedent sometimes? 

Mr. Harrison. — My experience is both outside and 
inside, that the demand which is now made by Miss 
Mahon could not be effective and might just as well 
be left out. 

The Chairman. — I am a little afraid of it. 

Witness. — I think they might begin to make new 
precedents under a better state of things. 

22998. The length of work in an office must create 
precedents ; there must be uniformity, or else you 
will have injustice? — How would you deal with a bad 
precedent. 

22999. Mr. Coffey. — Perhaps they have some good, 
ones? — I would chance that and wipe them all out. 

23000. The Chairman. — What you propose is that 
the office should start absolutely fresh? — Yes, with a 
clean slate. 

23001. Mr. Kavanagh. — Surely official precedents 
ought to be according to the rules, and not against the 
rules? — They leave a lot to the official interpretation, 
and if you had rules that would achieve everything- 
there is always this danger. 

23002. The Chairman. — Like Mr. Harrison, I do not 
think your suggestion in this instance is feasible? — 
We have not discussed this matter in our Association,, 
we have not come to any decision upon it, but it is 
my conviction that all the official precedents of the 
present Board should be wiped out. 

23003. You don’t take the responsibility of leaving 
it out? — No. 

23004. Then you come to the question of censure on- 
teachers? — What I want to say about that is that a 
teacher should not be censured without giving that' 
teacher an opportunity of defending himself and _ allow- 
ing the teacher to see the inspector’s report and the 
cnarges made against him upon which the censure was 
ordered, so that he might make his defence, and in every 
case there should be an appeal. 

23005. Is the reprimand forwarded to. the manager 
without asking the manager for his opinion, or the 
teacher for his explanation? — Yes. I got a reprimand 

once; the inspector came in and I was supposed to 
have my roll called at 11 o’clock, it was 10 minutes 
past 11 by my watch which was lying on the desk, and 
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I got a reprimand for that, the manager got a circular 
telling him to give me a reprimand for not having the 
roll marked at the proper time. 

23006. You had not opportunity of giving an ex- 
planation ?— Oh, no. I was not asked for any ex- 
planation. 

Does that reprimand remain at the office? 

Mr. Henly. — Oh, yes, it is there for ever. 

The Chairman. — Would it seriously affect the 
teacher? 

Mr. Henly. — It would if the teacher was looking for 
promotion. 

The Chairman. — If it was of a serious nature? 

Mr. Henly. — It would affect her in any case; for 
instance, if Miss Mahon were applying for a model 
school, that record would bo up against her. 

The Chairman. — And she would be regarded as un- 
punctual? 

Mr. Henly. — They would put a serious construction 
upon it. 

The Chairman. — The reprimand is issued by the ex- 
aminer? 

Mr. Henly. — So it appears, and signed by the Secre- 

e Chairman. — Mr. Purser said it was first issued 
by signed authority, and that it must pass through Mr. 
Dilworth’s hands. 

Mr. Henly. — He signs them among a bundle of 
documents as a matter of form. 

The Chairman. — That reprimand goes to the manager 
and is by him administered to the teacher? 

Mr. Henly. — It is handed over to the teacher by the 
manager, and that is the first the teacher knows about 
it. 

23007. The Chairman. — Have you any instance, Miss 
Mahon, of the effect of these reprimands upon a 
manager’s mind as regards the teacher? — I know it 
had no efiect on the mind of the manager in my case ; 
but in some cases if the managers are not getting on 
well with the teachers, it might mean a very serious 
business if they were reprimanded for anything more 
serious than that. 

Mr. Coffey. — Getting a reprimand at all might prove 
very disagreeable, especially if the teacher was not 
friendly with the manager. 

23008. The Chairman. — Have you any recommenda- 
tion to make about reprimands to teachers? — The re- 
commendation I have to make is that none should be 
administered to the teacher until the complaint is sub- 
mitted to the teacher, and that he should get an op- 
portunity of defending himself before the reprimand 
-is issued. 

23009. Who are to judge of the value of the teacher’s 
explanation? Is it the Office Committee?— Yes, the 
•Office Committee could do it, if not a serious matter. 
Mr. Henly. — Or two chiefs of inspection? 

23010. The Chairman.— I am assuming this consti- 
tution which Miss Mahon suggested, and a strong 
•Committee might be trusted to judge of the value of 
such explanation? — Yes, the manager would forward 
the explenation on behalf of the teacher as' well as his 
•own comments and they would go up together, and. 
then the Office Committee could judge of them, and 
if the Office Committee referred them back to the in- 
spector, and if he maintained his charges or made 
further charges, the teacher also should have an op- 
portunity of defending himself again. 

23011. The trial would still be left with the Office 
•Committee? It would not come up to the Sub- 
Committee of the Board? — Not at that stage. 

23012. Unless there were a great many reprimands 
in the year? — Yes. Good inspectors seldom have 

■complaints, they get on smoothly with the teachers, 
and they try to avoid reprimands, and they are suc- 
cessful. 

23013. I should say the inspector does not want to 
reprimand. He would, however, write a report with 
■a reprimand where it was deserved. Let us go on now 
to the assistants ? — Before 1900 assistants were per- 
mitted to go to the highest class, and had salaries 
-as far as second class, while still assistants. When 
-they became principals they were eligible at once for 


the income of the position to which they were pro- 
moted and for the salary of their class. The assistant 
at present cannot get salary even to second class, as 
under the old regulations. 

23014. The assistant may be able to rise, say, to the 
first of second, but would still get the salary of Grade 2? 
— Yes. Under the old regulations the assistant could 
rise to the very highest pinnacle. 

23015. That would be promotion in his case? — Yes, 
and he could get salary up to the maximum of second ; 
that is as much as he can reasonably hope for; we are 
not asking for anything but what is reasonable. One 
of the advantages of that to the assistant would be that 
an assistant of the first class would have a tremendous 
advantage in applying for a principalship. 

Had they that advantage under the old system? 

Mr. Coffey. — Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. — Every assistant had to be first class 
in trying for a school. 

Mr. Coffey. — Oh, yes. If a manager desired to get 
a well qualified teacher he would at once take a first 
of first man before he would take a third class assistant. 

23016. The Chairman. — Assistants now remain in the 
third grade? — And on that account we hold they had 
a far better chance of promotion to principalship under 
the old rules. 

Mr. Henly. — In 1898 the Board returned 39 men and 
64 women assistants in the first division of first class; 
110 men and 186 women in the second division of the 
first class ; 264 men and 748 women in the first division 
of second class, and 195 and 257 women in the second 
division of second class. 

The Chairman. — I think I heard that some recent 
arrangement was made for advancing the assistants to 
a higher grade than third. 

Mr. Henly. — Yes, a few — two in twelve years. 

28017. The Chairman. — Yes, that was it, two in 
twelve years, and 60 in the last few months. What 
are the conditions of their getting raised now? — In 
exceptional circumstances assistants are eligible for 
promotion on special consideration by the Commis- 
sioners. That is not the exact wording of it. 

23018. I know what you mean; I remember the rule 
now, it is rather indefinite?— It leaves the thing in 
the hands of the Commissioners, and it is most 
indefinite. Two assistants were promoted in 12 years 
under “ special consideration,” now since the recent 
trouble started 50 or 60 were promoted, and rules have 
been formulated for the promotion of assistants under 
that special consideration clause since August, 1912. 

23019. New rules have been issued? — New regulations 
have been framed ; there were no existing rules, and the 
new ones have been framed since August, 1912. Mr. 
Dilworth told you that in his evidence, and this was 
the first time we had it officially, that six ‘‘very goods” 
were required for an assistant. 

Mr. Henly. — An assistant could be promoted to the 
principalship of a school if he had six “very goods.” 
23020. The Chairman. — Are these personal marks? 
— Yes. 

23021. And hitherto that rule has not been known to 
the teachers? — Promotion has been claimed by our 
Organisation for assistants as ordinary promotion on 
the same ground as the principals with payment as far 
as the maximum of the second class. 

23022. Would that demand of yours involve additional 
expenditure? — Necessarily. 

23028. And have you any idea how much?— It was 
calculated when we made that demand in 1906 that 
it would take £8,000. 

23024. The Bishop of Ross. — Do you think £8,000 
would do it? — That was the amount calculated at the 
time, and we have not seen any new calculations since. 

The Chairman. — Of course, you have estimated that 
on reckoning a certain number of them without any 
great certainty. 

The Bishop of Ross.— You will find a certain 
number of assistants on top of both grades, .both men 
and women; would. this move, of yours give them pro- 
motion? 

23025- The Chairman. — That would depend on certain 
reports and marks?— Under my new scheme they would 
be eligible for promotion by efficiency and scholarship. 
23026. The Chairman.— Automatically?'— Yes. 
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23027. The Bishop of Ross — In the appointment of 
assistants to prineipalships don’t the managers generally 
inquire, and take into, consideration, when they left 
the Training College, and whether they came out in 
the first, second, or third’ division?— I have never heard 
of that, but it may be. 

23028. I can tell you it is so? — Some managers may 
do that. 

23029. You are aware that before the appointment of 
a teacher is made the candidate’s qualifications have 
to be submitted to the Bishop amongst the Catholics? — 
Yes. I got an assistant recently and her qualifications 
were submitted to the Bishop, but there was nothing 
about what grade she came out in or what marks she 
got. We asked could she teach certain subjects, and 
these were the qualifications put before the Bishop. 
We had several candidates, and the candidate that had 
the qualifications we wanted — that is Music and Irish — 
got the place. 

You wanted special qualifications, Music and Irish, 
and therefore you had to select a candidate with these 
conditions, though in the matter of general education 
she might have come out on the first division or second 
division. ' ' 

23030; The Chairman. — You have raised a question 
here that interests me a good deal, that is the share 
the principal has in the appointment of the assistant, 
because his fate depends a great deal upon that 
assistant, and we have been told that he has no share in 
the appointment; you seem to say that you had? — I 
consulted with the manager and in my case I have 
a very kind and considerate manager. 

23031. Then that means that you had a share in the 
appointment? — It means that he was kind enough to 
consult me. 

Mr. Henly. — I never heard a manager applying for 
a teacher referring directly or indirectly as to what 
grade or class they came out on, and I have known a 
great many. 

The Chairman. — It is very strange that that should 
be so. 

Mr. Henly. — As a rule what they look for is to get 
some one that will play the music in the church and 
teach singing. 

The' Bishop of Ross.— Miss Mahon knows that in 
our part of the country, or at any rate in many of our 
churches there is no music to take charge of on Sundays. 

23032. The Chairman. — If a manager could import a 
young lady who could play the organ I think he would 
be doing very great service in his parish. Now, as to 
undergraded teachers, you told us a good deal about 
that already? — The only point I want to make in 
addition is, that undergraded and transition teachers, 
even in the absence of financial redress that they 
claim, ought to have their qualifications restored. 
Some of those undergraded teachers were first of 
first, and now they are third grade, and they claim 
to have their old qualifications restored, and that they 
should be permitted to retain them to the end of their 
careers. That does not involve increased finance. 

23033. The Chairman. — Have we the power to recom- 
mend that? — I make that suggestion; it is one of our 
demands. 

28034. The Bishop of Ross. — To tear up again what 

was done in 1900 is not within our terms of reference? 

Mr. Birrell said certain things break down after a 
certain number of years, and the system introduced in 
1900 wanted inquiring into its whole working now, so 
that this inquiry ; s strictly concerned with the system 
of 1900, even according to Mr. Birrell ’s own words. 

The Chairman. — That would involve a review of the 
Board’s whole career away back beyond 1900? 

Mr. Henly. — I am sure I saw a statement somewhere 
.that in the books of the Office they have entries there 
of a man’s qualification as well as 'his grade under the 
new system. 

The Chairman.— They keep entries there of his quali- 
fication under the old as well' as. the new system? 

Mr. Henly. — Yes. 

Chairman. — Under the old system he got his 
qualification purely by efficiency? 

Mr. Henly.— In some cases purely by efficiency 
because a teacher to get promotion had to have seven 
consecutive reports for highly efficient service. In 
other cases it was a case of efficient sendee plus ex- 
amination. 


23035. The Chairman.— At any rate, Miss Mahon, 
you place that recommendation in our hands?— Yes! 

23036. Now you come to the question of paper 
promotion and standard numbers. You wish to abolish 
both ? — Yes. 

23037. The Board could abolish paper promotion, but 
could they abolish standard numbers?— That would 
involve a rise in expenditure. 

23038. Supposing standard numbers were retained 
would you abolish paper promotion? — Oh, no; paper 
promotion is better than none. 

23039. The Bishop of Ross.— Is it not the cause of 
dissatisfaction and discontent? — Yes; but would it not 
cause more dissatisfaction and discontent if you had 
teachers eligible for promotion who did not even get 
paper promotion. 

23040. The Chairman. — So you would keep paper pro- 
motion? — I would not agree to the abolition of paper 
promotion. It has its advantages. Supposing a 
teacher was not promoted until a vacancy occurred, a 
report might come in the meantime which would throw' 
that teacher out of promotion, whereas if he gets paper- 
promotion he is eligible for the vacancy, and has his 
promotion secured. I just merely mention that to 
put forward the claim for the abolitior t>f standard 
numbers, although I know the difficulty is there 
about standard numbers and the increase in the 
grant so far as your terms of reference go. Then 
the “tone" circular should bo abolished as a chief 
factor, because “tone” was always recognised in, a 
secondary place in a report of a school. 

23041. What is the meaning of your next point. 
“Appeal and Report Cancelled"? — I mean that in case 
of re-inspection, for instance, if the re-inspection results 
in a favourable report to the teacher the adverse report 
should be cancelled and the favourable report 
substituted. That is not the ease at present, and I say 
that should obtain ns a matter of simple justice for the 
teacher. 

23042. After inspection or re-inspection, though the 
former report is discredited, it still remains? — Yes,, 
under the present regulations, and I ask that that 
report should be cancelled and the new and favourable 
report substituted for it. 

The Chairman. — What do you think of that, Mr. 
Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. — It is absolutely obvious. 

The Chairman. — Why retain the old report? 

Mr. Harrison. — I cannot conceive; we have had 
evidence that it has been done, just as we have had 
evidence that in certain cases in Belfast and Clonmel,, 
that although on re-inspection the re-inspecting officer 
did not agree with the district officer, no change "was 
made in the mark, and the old marks were left standing. 
In cases of re-examination and re-inspection, if the 
verdict of the original reporting officer is reversed on 
appeal, his report ought to be cancelled. It is quite 
clear. I do not think we need labour the point. 

23043. The Chairman.— Now you come to the 
question of “organisation and inspection, and practical 
illustrations as to how to carry out the change"? — Yes. 
The inspector should never recommend a change of 
organisation in a school without giving a practical 
illustration of how to carry it out, and that brings me 
to the question of the appointment qf inspectors. 

23044. In your experience, do inspectors not even give 
examples of how they would wish a subject to be taught 
by taking the class themselves? — That is a different 
matter. I very rarely saw an inspector giving an 
example of how classes ought to be taught. An- 
inspector ought not to come into a school and recom- 
mend you to change the whole method of organisation, 
on which you expended considerable time, and that 
without remaining there for a day or two days or a 
week, and showing you, by taking charge of the school, 
and conducting it on the iines suggested, how it should 
be carried out. You may not be able to carry it out 
successfully, and the next time he simply finds fault 
or gets you repi-imanded for not carrying out the 
inspector’s suggestions with regard to the reorganisation 
of the school. He should not recommend any such 
reorganisation without giving practical illustration as 
to how it should be carried out. 

23045. In fact, he should take the place of the- 
teacher for an hour or so? — Or for a day. 
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23046. Mr. Hbnly. — W ould not the suggestion be 
met in another way, that permission to organise by 
the Commissioners in these various circumstances 
should be made a reality? — Yes; that would meet the 
ease in a broader and a wider way, and the inspector 
would not have the power to embarrass us. 

Mr. Henry. — If you were allowed permission to 
organise it should be definite, and I think if we could 
get what we want on the lines on which the Commis- 
sioners are working we would probably have less 
difficulty. 

23047. The Chairman. — Is it not conceivable that you 
mi°ht get a very brilliant inspector, who would suggest 
good ideas to you, whereas the actual controlling of a 
class is only' gained by experience? — His ideas might 
bo impracticable, and if his ideas were impracticable 
there should be no compulsion on the teacher to carry 
them out. 

23048. I confess I think permission to organise within 
limits would be a safe suggestion? — It would include 
what I am dealing with here. 

23049. The Bishop of Ross. — You could hardly 
possibly expect every inspector to be as well made up 
in the actual work of the school as a teacher; it would 
not be merely a question of training him in school 
work, but he should spend many years at school work? 
—Your suggestion proves the need fox- teaching ex- 
perience. 

23050. You have all the various positions in life where 
things are done by really brilliant men. A really 
brilliant man in the army might make a very poor 
private soldier of the line?— But they have a rule in 
the army now that every one must have a certain 
training in the ranks before he gets a command, 
because they found that the gentlemen who went with- 
out that, and were put in charge, failed. 

•23050a. But will that gentleman be able to do as 
good work at the bottom as at the top. I question it. 

I don’t object to the inspector getting some teaching 
training, but to expect he should come into a school, 
and be able to teach all classes, is, I think, carrying 
it too far? — The officer in the army has to work as 
well as the ranker, and he should have experience and 
know how the work should be done in the ranks. 

23051. You want him to do the thing in the presence 
of the teacher, but he may not be able to teach as well 
as the teacher? — Well, that would prevent him from 
making sunwise suggestions in the future. 

23052. The Chaikman. — You say that the observation 
book should be abolished? — Yes. 

23053. Mr. Kavanaoh. — Is it not useful to the 
manager? — Well, of course, the inspector is supposed 
to call upon the manager. 

23054. But he does not? — But why not obey the rule? 
28055. I didn’t know it was the rule; but managers 
complain that they got no written information about 
the inspector’s visit, and I think this observation book 
kept as a result of that? — Well, it is not fair to the 
teacher to have a permanent record against him of 
some temporary defect. When that is written down 
it might look very bad in the eyes of the manager, 
whereas if the inspector went to the manager the 
manager might clear up the difficulty, which might be 
only a very minor thing. The inspector, after each 
examination, is supposed to confer with the manager, 
and to talk over little defects, and would not that 
meet the case? 

. 23056. Don’t you think the teacher would like to 
hear the little talk that the inspector would have with 
the manager? — You cannot have everything. I suggest 
that if the inspector has any suggestions to make to 
the teacher the teacher could take them down, lest he 
might forget them, in a little notebook of his own, but 
I would not have every little trifle about minor things 
recorded in the observation book. 

23057. The Chairman. — I understood that you 
suggested, that a very full report should be forwarded 
to -the manager as soon as possible after inspection? — 
Yes. 

23058.- If that were done the reason for the observa- 
tion book would Dracticallv disannear ? — If that is 
done. 


23059. Mr. Heni.y. — In connection with that, you 
have now more than one observation book. You have 
one for the District Inspector and another for the 
Organiser of Science, and you have others for other 
organisers? — Yes. 

28060. Would you abolish the whole of them? — The 
Organisers don’t make any reports, they simply put 
suggestions in the books. Wo never get any report 
that the Organiser makes of the school except what is 
put down in the observation book. I would abolish 
all that; the suggestions which the Organiser makes to 
the teacher should not be recorded in the observation 
book. They could be put in teacher’s own note-book! 

23061. The Chaikman. — You would not have the 
inspectorate confined to teachers? — I would have it 
mainly recruited from the teachers. 

23062. I think Mr. Mansfield made the same recom- 
mendation; the word “mainly” was introduced? — I 
would have the inspectorate largely or mainly recruited 
from teachers, and every other inspector should have 
a certain number of years’ experience in teaching, and 
should have a diploma in teaching. The National 
teachers will have the National Board’s diploma, but 
any other teacher should not be appointed inspeetor 
witliout having a diploma in teaching. A teacher 
must have a diploma to be allowed to conduct a school, 
and it is very curious to see Inspectors who have no 
diploma allowed to inspect the work of such a teacher. 

I say, therefore, that every inspector should have a 
diploma in teaching, and a certain amount of experience 
in teaching. 

23063. Would .you allow a University degree or 
honours of that -kind to countin selecting an inspector? 
— If a University degree would include a diploma 
of teaching ; but he should also have a certain number 
of years’ experience in teaching, so that he would be 
able not only to inspect, but to point out to the teacher 
how difficulties should be removed, and he should be 
able to give practical illustration as to how fiis sugges- 
tions would be carried out. 

Mr. Harrison! — You could get a teaching diploma at 
the University. 

The Chairman. — Does it include evidence of having 
studied the methods of education? 

23064. Mr. Harrison. — It does not. It is perfectly 
separate. A degree could be obtained at any University 
without any knowledge about teaching at all. The 
teaching diploma is a separate thing altogether? — I 
would make the teaching diploma essential. 

The Chairman. — What I was asking is, if you would 
regard an ox-dinary University degree for this purpose 
as equivalent to a diploma? 

Mr. Harrison. — You said yes, and I thought that 
that was a little mistake. 

28065. The Chairman. — Do you regard training in 
the methods of education essential? — Yes. 

Is there such training now for inspectors. I have 
asked that question again and again, and never got a 
satisfactory answer. 

Mr. Henry. — I think you may take it there is not. 

23066. The Chairman. — What is this Rule 103 about 
promotion for ungraded teachers to the top of the third 
grade? — Untrained teachers are not eligible for any 
increase. I ask that they be eligible for increment at 
least to the top of the third grade. 

23067. Rule 103 (o) says — “Assistant teachers, trained 
or untrained, who were appointed for the first time 
on or after the 1st of April, 1900, are ineligible for 
promotion beyond the third grade, unless in exceptional 
circumstances, and by the special order of the Commis- 
sioners”; but I think you discussed this already under 
a different head? — Yes. 

23068. You have something to say about a living 
wage? — I think it is a disgrace that a junior mistress 
or any class of teacher should only have £24 a year. 
School teachers should have a living wage. 

23069. They never got any increase. Is that the 
utmost?— Oniy where they get £4 under the Bh-rell 
Grant- 

23070. The Bishop op Ross.— You would advocate 
their going up to the same level as the ordinary 
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assistant, that is £51?— Yes, and that they should 
begin at £36' or £40, or some figure that would give 
them a living wage. 

23071. Would it not be better to abolish them 
altogether and have nothing but assistants? — Education- 
ally it would be. 

23072. And financially is it practicable?— Of course, 
this financial difficulty would come in, because you. 
would want to put trained assistants in their places. 

The Chairman. — I understood Dr. Starkie 's argument 
for the junior mistresses was that they did a great 
deal of good at very small expense. 


28073. The Bisnor of Ross.— They arc regarded as 
nurse girls taking care of little boys? — But then they 
must have teaching certificates. 

23074. But they are nurse girls all the same. As 
long as you have little children of three years of age 
in the schools you cannot do without them?— These 
junior assistant mistresses do assistant’s work in the 
schools; they teach the junior division. 

23075. The first idea of bringing them in at all was 
to look after small boys?— Really, it is very hard to 
know what idea Dr. Starkie had in it. 

23070. The Chairman.— Does this finish your state- 
ment for to-day ? — Yes. 


FIFTY-FIRST DAY. — TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16th, 1913. 

At 23, Kildare-street, Dublin- 

Present ;—Sir Samuel Dill, m.a.. litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman) ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d. ; 
Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter McMurrough Kavanagh, d.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a, b.sc., Secretary. 


Miss Catherine M. Mahon, President, Irish National Teachers' Organization, further examined. 


23077. The Chairman. — Are you ready now to go on 
with the next part* of your evidence? — Yes. 

23078. I. see you want it to be published in the 
Appendix with the Report of the evidence? — Yes. 

23079. Do you think it necessary’ to go through the 
whole of it, or to call attention to some particular 
paragraphs, and then to develop them. The first 
column, for instance, hardly heeds reading? — Of course, 
I intended to commence with that. That is where, as 
it were, my credentials and those of the Organisation 
are. 

23080. I waut to ascertain your views and to see 
how we should deal with the matter. The impression 
on the mind of some of us is that the whole of this 
need not be read, and that you should only deal with 
the points on which you want to lay special stress. 
For instance, may I call your attention to one matter 
under the heading of Methods. "We have read all this; 
do you want to read it? — I do not, but I do not like 
to chance, perhaps, overlooking any important point. 

23081. We don’t want you to overlook anything, but 
I think it would be better if you would single out 
points to which you want to draw special attention? — 
Yes. But under the head now, for instance, of 
“ Recognition,” I wish to contrast the attitude of the 
heads of the Government towards us as compared with 
the National Board. 

23082. I quite understand that? — Then, again, I 
like to say something about the objects and description 
of our Organisation and its methods. My idea in 
putting these methods before you was from the 
suggestion point of view, in considering what reforms 
you may be able to recommend in the working pf 
the Board, and then if you have any questions to ask 
me I shall be glad to answer them. 

23083. Perhaps, then, you had better deal with the 
question of methods? — The Sub-Committees of our 
Organisation make inquiries, collaborate and furnish 
to the whole Committee a report containing all infor- 
mation available for whatever questions they are 
appointed to deal with. This is considered by the 
whole committee, criticised, amended, and published 
or acted on; probably a deputation appointed to for- 
ward the. views contained therein. The C.E.C. depu- 
tations are freely received and consulted by the 
Viceroy, Vicereine, Chief Secretary, Under-Secretary, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Heads of Political 
Parties ; are invited to Conferences with representatives 
of Public Bodies on Irish, Scholarship, and kin- 
dred questions. The only body hostile to the 


Organisation is the National Board. Tins Board was 
altogether inaccessible to the teachers till 2nd October, 
1911, and ever since then it can only be approached 
through an exasperating quantity of red-tape. 

28084. Mr. Coffey. — Has it over boon approached 
since? — Once. On the 9tli of July, 1912, .we bad a 
deputation upon the Maternity question. 

23085. The Chairman. — You were actually in the 
Board-room with the Commissioners? — I was not on 
that deputation. 

23086. They were admitted to the Board-room?— 
Yes, and there were nine Commissioners present. 

23087. That is the whole body of the Commissioners 
were accessible?— For the first time in their lives. 

23088. That does not refer to a deputation to the. 
Resident Commissioner? — No. 

Mr. Henly. — H ow did it come about that you were 
not there? 

• 28089. The Chairman. — There is a full explanation 
later on. You say the Commissioners never co-operated 
with the teachers or identified themselves with the 
teachers even in demands with which they agreed? — 
Yes, and I can give instances. 

23090. Mr. Coffey. — That is, in your own knowledge 
of the Organisation, the Commissioners never 
co-operated with the teachers in any way? — Yes. And 
I have instances in which they refused. For instance, 
on the 6th of February, 1909, we asked Dr. Starkie if 
the Commissioners would form a deputation, either 
independently or in union with us, to interview the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with regard to the 
increased grants for pensions. He said he would put 
it before them, and we never heard of it afterwards. 

23091. Mr. Henly. — Although you knew from the 
reports that they had expressed themselves favourably 
to increased grants for pensions? — They have, and what 
is more, they took the credit of getting it when we 
had it won. 

23092. The Chairman. — I was trying to find out the 
list of things Dr. Starkie claimed to have done? — Yes. 
I have often seen such claims of his. 

23093. You dispute his right to claim some of these 
achievements? — I do, most undoubtedly. 

28094. And you claim for the teachers that they 
obtained these things? — Yes. certainly, by our deputa- 
tions. 

23095. These are the very things I think that Dr. 
Starkie claims? — Yes.* 


* Vide Appendix LIT. 
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2309(5. Residences, Pensions, Scholarships, Heating 
and Cleaning Grants? — He has claimed all these in 
the Board’s reports year after year, and he claimed 
them in his speech in Belfast in 1911, and in Cork in 
1912. 

23097. Do you affirm he did not give any help to 
get them ? — I do. I affirm that neither the Boanl nor 
Dr. Starkii? gave any help except what they put in 
their own Blue Books. 

23098. They make claims in these annual reports? — „ 
They state that they made claims and were refused. 

23099. Would not that help your claim? — We never 
could trace any help from the Blue Books. 

23100. Mr. Coffey. — These Blue Books are published 
as the report of the year, and of what passes during 
the year ? — Yes, and contain expressions of opinion 
about various things’. 

23101. The Chairman.— Y our point is that Dr. 
Starkie elaborates those claims? — How? 

23102. Sir IIiuam Wilkinson. — These claims were 
put forward in the reports of the Commissioners, and 
•they say that they had applied to the Treasury from 
time to time. You don’t deny for a moment that they 
did make application to the Treasury when they said 
they did? — I don’t deny that. 

23103. So that if we liud in the reports in any case 
that they did apply to the Treasury, or had urged the 
Treasury to make a further grant or concession of 
privileges you don’t deny that that statement is correct? 
—I don’t deny that the statement is correct, but at 
the same time we had been agitating for these very 
things for years before they touched them in their 
reports. 

28104. The Chairman. — I understand Miss Mahon's 
point is that the teachers originated these claims and 
the Commissioners took them up?— Yes, and what is 
more, if they didn’t take them up they would still 
have been won by our Organisation without them. 
For instance, when we were agitating about the 
assistants’ tenure and the “swing of ten,” it was 
stated in Parliament the Commissioners did not 
consider such a course desirable. A deputation went 
to Mr. Birrell who pronounced the existing arrange- 
ment brutal, and when the deputatiohiste came home 
and announced that they had obtained a promise of 
the swing, the Commissioners passed a resolution 
in its favour, and put it into their Blue Book. 

28105. Would you explain for the uninitiated the 
meaning of the “swing of ten”? — Yes. The average 
necessary for the appointment of an assistant was 50. 
If the average fell to 49 the assistant was dismissed, 
so we asked that once an assistant was appointed upon 
an average of 50 that assistant should retain her position 
until the average fell below 40. 

28106. That is what you mean by the swing of ten? — 
Yes, that is the meaning of it. 

28107. Mr. Henly. — Do you know any case in which 
the Commissioners referred to any of these reforms 
with approval antecedent to the time the teachers won 
them? — No. After we. had agitated often in the face 
of their opposition and had teen successful, they then 
veered round. 

23108. What change has Dr. Starkie effected in the 
question of residences? — No change that I am aware of. 

23109. Or in pensions? — None at all. They even 
have a complaint in their present report that the 
pensions question was considered over their heads. 

23110. Or in connection with the heating or cleaning 
of schools. Is not the heating of schools largely due 
to Her Excellency Lady Aberdeen and the Women’s 
National Health ’Association? — I know perfectly well 
the history of that grant, and I know the Commis- 
sioners had no more to do with the getting of it 
than the man in the street. I was on two or three 
deputations to Her Excellency during the various 
stages of the negotiations with the Treasury about 
the Cleaning and Heating Grant, and I was on a 
deputation to the Lord Lieutenant, and I know that 
that grant is due to Her Excellency. 

23111. Mr. Kavanagh.— Who put it into -Her 
Excellency’s head? — I think Professor Henly was 
responsible first of all, then we took it up, but the 
Commissioners had nothing to do with it. 

23112. The Chairman. — Do you know on what par- 
ticular occasion Her Excellency’s attention was first 


e ailed on this matter? — Yes. It was at a meeting of 
the Dublin Education Society some time about 1908, 
that Professor Henly drew Her Excellency’s attention 
to it, and then the Teachers’ Organisation took it up 
strongly, but they had been agitating about heating 
and cleaning of the schools for years before that. 
But they did not take up the question of the special 
Treasury grant until then. In May, 1908, Her Ex- 
cellency, with some members of the Women’s National 
Health Association, waited upon Mr. Birrell. That 
was the occasion on which Mr. Birrell spoke “ of the 
lions in the path.” The grant materialised in 1909. 

28113. Mr. Henly. — You make a strong statement 
here, Miss Mahon, namely, “ That any concessions* 
won for education were those that the teachers agitated 
for, and that those denied were those that the teachers 
did not support.” Are you prepared to stand over 
that? — I could point out several things. I have thought 
these matters out very carefully. 

23114. The Chairman. — We were dealing with the 
question about achievements won, and you claim them 
for the teachers? — Yes. 

28115. And you say the teachers really originated 
these claims and prosecuted them ? — Yes, and got much 
support from the Government, especially since 1907. 

23116. Now, with regard to the instalment of civil 
rights? — I have explained that in another part of my 
statement. First, we were prohibited from going to 
fairs, meetings, or markets, or doing anything in or 
out of school that would have a tendency to offend any 
denomination of the children. That was done away 
with in 1908, and I think it was in 1910 that the 
teachers were granted the privilege of being co-opted 
on Boards; that is what I mean by the instalment 
of civil rights. 

23117. The Chairman. — I think we all remember 
them? — They have been talcing away the disabilities 
bit by bit. 

23118. They are not to keep publichouses or shops, 
and not to attend political meetings'? — These are three 
that remain. 

23119. Now, you explained the “swing of ten” and 
the various improvements of salary? — Yes. The 

Birrell Grant, for instance, fees for extras restored, 
arrears, paid, etc. 

The Birrell Grant gave £7 a year additional to each 
teacher. 

23120. Mr. Henly. — That was not only won by the 
teachers, but it was won in the face, of the bitterest 
opposition from the Commissioners? — I deal with that 
in my evidence lower down. 

23121. Aud the lowering of the average to 50? — Yes. 
Some years ago it was 50, then it was raised to 60 and 
then to 70, and then it was lowered back to 50. 

23122. The Chairman. — When was it raised to 70. 
Was it in 1900? — Oh, no; long before that. 

28123. You don’t mean it was done under this 
regime? — No; but under this regime we got it lowered 
to 60 and 50, aud then we got the “swing of ten." 

28T24. You claim that all the improvements in the 
teachers’ position have been won by your Organisation 
without any help from the Board? — What I mean is, 
without any practical help. 

23125. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Will you explain what 
you mean when you refer to the arrears that the 
teachers obtained? — First of all, the Education Grants 
were distributed as between the Three Kingdoms in 
the proportion of 80, 11, 9. That method of distribution 
was changed to a grant on average attendance, and 
owing to some miscalculations on the part of the 
Treasury, certain arrears accumulated that the teachers 
should have got, and didn’t get. It was the Most Rev. 
Dr. Walsh, the Archbishop of Dublin, that discovered 
the error, and there was a great agitation amongst the 
teachers, and we sent over a deputation to the 
Unionist Government, then in power, and in the end 
we succeeded in getting the arrears. 

The arrears, if I understand you aright, mean the 
sums due to Education in Ireland under the Probate 
Act. 

Mr. Coffey.— T hat is so. 

Mr. Henly. — The School Grant was to be distributed 
•upon the same basis as the Probate Grant? 

28126. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — And the Treasury 
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under-estimated tire amount that was due to Irish 
Education? — Yes. 

23127. And the teachers, by their efforts, obtained 
the payment of that Grant by the Treasury ; that is the 
difference between what it had paid and what it ought 
to have paid, on a proper calculation, and they obtained 
the distribution of that money to the teachers? — Yes, 
and some portion of it went to the Pension Fund; I 
think about one-fourth. 

Mr. Henly. — It is very simple, and it works out in 
this way. The distribution was made at first between 
the three countries on the basis of 80, 11, 9 — 80 for 
England, 11 for Scotland, and 9 for Ireland. The 
point was that there was a variable grant in England 
and Scotland always increasing, and Ireland’s share of 
the grant ought to have been increasing in the same 
proportion. It didn’t increase as it ought to have 
done, and the arrears accumulated, and the total sum 
had to be paid later. 

Mr. Coffey. — Archbishop Walsh was not at that time 
a member of the National Board at all? 

23128. Mr. Henly. — No; that was before. (To 
Witness). — Have you any instances, Miss Mahon, as 
showing the want of sympathy on the part of the 
Board, of teachers’ salaries being reduced for the few 
days they were absent looking for these reforms? — I 
have, and I can show you that these stoppages were 
not under Treasury regulations. 

28129. The Chairman. — Better let that come in its 
proper place. You say you want to deal with the 
relations of the Commissioners with the teachers, and 
the question whether means of access to the Board 
arc allowed to the teachers, and you go on to tell us of 
the friendly relations that existed between the 
teachers and the former Resident Commissioner, Sir 
Patrick Keenan, and the Right Hon. T. C.Redington? — 
I desire to make it perfectly clear that the teachers 
never had any unpleasantness or discord with the late 
Sir Patrick* Keenan or the late Mr. Redington. 

23180. Have you any instances of that? — Oh, yes. 

23131. Mr. Henly. — Are you aware of the fact that 
owing to the friendly feelings the teachers of Ireland 
entertained for the late Sir Patrick Keenan that on 
his death they subscribed for and erected a marble bust 
of him in the Hall in Marlboro 5 Street? — Yes. I saw 
mention of it in various places in the Minute Books 
of the C.E.C. of the Organisation. 

23132. I was Treasurer to the movement? — Yes, I 
am aware that the teachers put up the bust. 

Mr. Henly. — I will tell you a peculiar fact, namely, 
that when we appealed to the Inspectors, not a single 
Inspector would give a groat with the exception of Mr. 
McCreanor, Mr. Taylor, who was one of the Secre- 
taries, and Mr. Wm. Molloy; all the rest of the 
inspectors gave us no encouragement. I mention 
that to show the contrast between Sir Patrick Keenan 
and Dr. Starkie, and to disprove the statement that 
the teachers are willing and anxious to fight with 
anybody. The most friendly relations existed between 
the teachers and Sir Patrick Keenan and between the 
teachers and Mr. Redington. 

23133. The Chairman. — Then as to Dr. Starkie’s 
position? — After Mr. Redington’s death we asked for 
a Resident Commissioner, who should be thoroughly 
conversant with the Primary School system, and who 
would be willing at all times to take into serious con- 
sideration the representations placed before him i\y the 
representatives of the teaching body. Instead of ';his 
the vacancy was filled by a man whose administration, 
unfortunately for himself, for the Board, for the 
teachers, and for education, has been one long period 
of civil war between the teachers and himself, broken 
only by occasional truces, during which hostilities were 
merely suspended, only to break out anew with 
increased violence on every new provocation. In this 
warfare the teachers were never the aggressors. They 
were on the defensive on every occasion, repelling all 
insult or. resisting some violation of their vested rights. 
In .fact, during the 13 years of Dr. Starkie’s administra- 
tion the teachers pursued their arduous profession with 
the sceptre of duty in one hand and the sword of 
defence in the other. On every occasion the teachers 
were backed by the country, and Dr. Starkie by his 
Board. The Board, standing on its Charter, defied the 


whole Irish people, clergy, laity, and teachers combined, 
and it was a humiliating position to. see Irish teachers 
forced to fly across the Channel or rush to Dublin Castle 
to throw themselves on the mercy of English Ministers, 
to claim ns subjects of an English King protection from 
injustice, and redress of wrongs inflicted by a Board 
of twenty Irishmen at home. This they have had to 
do time and again for the last thirteen years. I must 
say for Mr. Birrell, we have always found him most 
accessible; he was always ready to receive us without 
# any red tape whatever. I have walked into Dublin 
Castle and sent up a note asking him to see. me about 
the Dolphin’s Barn cases, and he did so at once. You 
would never get that treatment at the Education Office. 
You should first make application, to which you would 
get a formal acknowledgment. Then you would be told 
your application was to be placed before the Board, 
and, later on, after another considerable interval 
you would be asked for a precis of wliat you had to 
say. 

23134. Mr. Coffey. — Didn’t the teachers find that 
Mr. Wyndham was Chief Secretary was equally acces- 
sible? — Yes, aud I found from the Minute Books 
of the Organisation that Mr. Gerald Balfour when 
Chief Secretary was accessible on all occasions, and 
as for Mr. Lloyd George, he is accessible without any 
formality, and I might say the same thing of all 
those in his office, and in Mr. Burrell's office. They 
are all sympathy and kindness and courtesy in man- 
ner, whether giving or refusing. In London in the 
Treasury we could make appointments with the 
Chief Treasury Clerks and heads of departments by 
wire, and they on their part have sent telegrams to 
our hotels making appointments, and we have had 
several informal talks with them about our business. 
Everybody in the National Education Office down to 
the hall porter exhibits a frigid chilliness, even I 
remai’ked the sparrows on the lawn seem afraid to 
chirp. 

23135. You say that this is an unhappy state of 
affairs ? — Yes, and it was largely due to the unlimited 
and unrestricted power placed in the hands of the 
Resident Commissioner partly by the discontinuance 
of the Office Committee in 1900, thereby abolishing 
the check which the two chiefs and three secretaries 
had hithei-to exercised over previous Resident Com- 
missioners’ judgment but mainly by the minute of 
1902 by which the Board delegated its rights, privi- 
leges, resposibilities and duties to the Resident 
Commissioner— a man of Warren Hastings like dis- 
position who “ in sympathy with the rights of others 
and in compassion for the sufferings of others was 
deficient.” 

23136. That is an important statement about the 
Office Committee up to 1900. You know Dr. Starkie’s 
account of his position is that up to 1902 he was first 
the Office Committee himself and secondly the Finance 
Committee himself and that the others were not 
members of the Office Committee but were in attend- 
ance upon him ? — That evidence differs from the evi- 
dence given at a previous Commission, and indeed 
there is no reason to take his word for gospel. 

23137. I am only telling you what his evidence was, 
and he alleges also that there was no fresh delegation 
of powers to him by the Minute of 1902 and that he 
possessed those powers before in virtue of his posi- 
tion? — That is not in keeping with the evidence of 
previous Resident Commissioners at previous Com- 
missions. 

23138. What evidence do you refer to? — The evi- 
dence before the Manual Commission. 

23139. That would be the Powis Commission. Do 
you understand Dr. Starkie denied that ?— Yes. 

23140. Mr. Coffey.— -Dr. Starkie, as I took it, 
managed to get the power into his own hands, the 
Board had no statutory provisions. You have 
nothing to go upon except tradition. 

The Chairman. — That was the conclusion I came to. 

Mr. Henly. — Sir Patrick Keenan, at the Powis Com- 
mission, stated that any action taken by the Office 
Committee was taken on the authority of the Resident 
Commissioner with the officials in attendance. Dr. 
Starkie ridiculed the idea that these men could be 
actual members of the Board and paid servants at the 
same time. I suppose the answer to that really would 
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be. this that there are many anomalies connected with 
the Board, and that might be one, but surely it is no 
greater anomaly that to see a paid member of the 
Board with all the authority of the Board delegated to 

^23141. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Looking at the pre- 
cedent of the Civil Service with regard to ultimate 
authority, are you able to suggest or do you know as a 
fact how their Office Committee was managed. For 
instance, in case of disagreement between the Resi- 
dent Commissioner. Chief Inspectors and Secretaries 
whose view carried it?— That would be another 
anomaly, because they were not altogether on an 
equality, and whether matters were carried by vote or 
not I do not know. 

Mr. Henly. — The proceedings of the Office Commit- 
tee, according to the evidence of Sir Patrick Keenan, 
were always laid upon the table of the Board. 

23142. The Chairman. — I want Miss Mahon’s inter- 
pretation of what the Minute of 1902 actually did?— 
First of all it gave Dr. Starkie a veto upon all appeals, 
and prevented their going before the Board, unless he 
wished, and this led to nearly all the abuse and dis- 
content ever since. The fact is, he has practically 
gathered all the power into his hands since 1902, and 
it is open to liim to put anything he likes before the 
Board and to suppress anything he likes. 

23143. Before, liis time did appeals go direct to the 
Board? — I am told they were considered by the Office 
Committee, and the Office Committee then put these 
matters before the Board, and I think that previously , 
both in Sir Patrick Keenan’s time and Mr. Redmg- 
ton’s time, everything liad to go before the Board, 
and was actually considered by the Board. 

Mr. Henly. — They had no authority to stop it.. 

The Chairman. — Appeals against the inspectors re- 

3 considered 


vested right of the most junior student in the Training 
Collegt at the time, and he lias continued that policy 
of destruction of vested rights ever since in the exer- 
cise of his rule-making powers. How different is the. 
procedure in connection with public bodies. Where 
schools, for instance, were discontinued in workhouses 
a number of years were added to the teachers’ service 
to give, them either a respectable gratuity or full 
pension. 

28150. You say that where there is any great change 
in the Civil Service there is always compensation* to 
those who suffer? — Yes. There is always ample com- 
pensatiou. Yet Dr. Starkie blames the disagreements 
of his colleagues, the disloyalty of the chiefs, the un- 
progressiveness of the inspectors, the opposition of the 
teachers, the condemnation of the managers, the deser- 
tion of the Government, for the failure and discontent 
which characterised his administrative cycle of thirteen 
years. 

23151. Mr. Coffey. — What do you mean by the dis- 
agreement of his colleagues? — For instance, take Rule 
127 (b). The voting of the Board on that Rule was 
made known through Parliament. 

23152. The Chairman. — I think Dr. Starkie laid 
chief stress on the divisions at the Board on the Irish 
language?— He did that in 1900 when only one year 
on the Board. . I have not seen his evidence, and I 
do not know what he stated, but I am going upon the 
published evidence. 

23158. Mr. Henly. — One thing he said was that lie 
did not move for the dismissal of certain officials 
because the Board would not support him ? — He ridi- 
culed the managers in 1902 and 1907 ; he libelled and 
antagonised the teachers on the same and other occa- 
sions; he drove' the teachers to desperation by slamming 
every door leading to the Board in their faces at the 
most supreme crises in their positions, refused to hear 
them, and shut out all avenues of redress by constitu- 


1 “the full Board. Apart from those technicalities of ting himself the Caesar of the Board, like unto Warren 

that resolution of 1902 and its exact legal bearing. Hastings among the Begums. Now, like Hastings, all 

and all that, can you state from your own knowledge of 
the working of tiie organisation whether it has made 
any actual difference in practice so far as appeals are 
concerned ? — I know that appeals are never heard by 
the Board at all as far as we could see. In fact 
when appeals were sent up and were refused the 
teachers did not know what the procedure had been. 

23145. You lcuow from the evidence that it never 
reaches the Board?— Yes. But then we didn t know 
until Dr. Starkie published that Minute of 1902 in 
the beginning of November, 1912. We never knew 
why our appeals were not granted, or that they never 
,.i,„ Rr,,;.,] or tW Dr. Starkie had a veto 


reached the Board, or that Dr. Starkie had i 

on them. . 

23146. The Chairman.— That is to say you did not 
know of the existence of the Minute of 1902? We did 


those whom Macaulay calls " sycophants,” and whom 
Dr. Starkie calls “ subordinates,” who had to pander 
to him and to cringe to him, all hasten to join his 
enemies in accusing him. There must be something 
wrong when a man finds himself thus universally 
deserted, .opposed and impeached. The Irish News on 
6th November, 1912, says:— “He has worsened a sys- 
tem that was radically wrong from the day of its 
establishment. He has made himself impossible, and 
the teachers should insist on his transference to some 
other sphere of activity.” The other Commissioners 
as a Board cannot be exonerated or their cul- 
pability overlooked in bringing about the 
present situation. When a vacancy occurs on 
the Board a man moves every power “ under 
Heaven ’ ’ to get pulled on, and once he adds the letters 


uw — -- _ • wo wore C N.B.I. to his name, he seems to cast all the respon- 

not know how our appeals were dealt v ™ ^ of his honorary and honourable position over 

under the impression that they leached me fiDiuiy^o^fl^ ^ ^ ^ Commissioner, foraettine 


Board. When a teacher sent an appeal to the office 
he wrote to any friends who had acquaintances with 
individual Commissioners, asking them to use their 
influence with those Commissioners to get his case 
a favourable hearing when it came before the Board. 

He never knew his case did not come before the 
Board at all. , , , , n 

23147. You believe that that resolution of the Com- 
missioners enabling Dr. Starkie to decide what mat rs 
should come before the Board was wrong? xes. 
enabled him to smother our appeals altogether. 

23148. Mr. Coffey. — Therefore the Commissioneis, 
as a body had no way of knowing there was any 
discontent existing amongst the teachers?— No; because 
they are mostly gentlemen who don’t read the popular 
papers and who are out of touch with the teachers. 

, 23149. At all events they had no official means of 
knowing there was discontent, because these appeals 
were, kept from them?-No. And, furthei;, when we 
went on a deputation to Dr. Starkie we had no means 
of knowing that lie ever laid a single representation 
of ours before the Board. Dr. Starkie began lus 
.administration by sweeping away the vested rights ot 
almost everv class of worker he found m the National 
Education Department, from the vested rights of the 
highest chief of inspection, whom, he found before him 
im the office, with a = lifetime of good service, to the 

* Fide Appendix LTI. 


„ the shoulders of the paid Commissioner, forgetting 
that his position has its duties as well as its honours. 
In fact, the only duty the unpaid Commissioners seem 
to perform is to fiat everything the Resident Commis- 
sioner puts before them. They invariably support the 
official, and seem to take no account of the weaker 
vessel, the teacher, whom by virtue of their office they 
are bound to shield and protect from the harsh, arbi- 
trary, or unjust treatment of all, or any, of the entire 
staff of officials under their control. . 

23154. Mr Kavanagh. — Do you think there is such 
a rush to get on the Board?— I have been mixed up 
im it, and I know of it for many years. 

23155. Curious ambition? — For the last vacancy 
there were 7 or 8 candidates alone. 

23256. Mr. Henly.— There is a very strong state- 
ment* here, and I should like to know does it repre- 
sent the view of the teachers that is where you say 
Dr Starkie has made himself impossible ?— It does ; 
it represents the views of the teachers for yearn past 
but they were afraid to say it. Do you think I could 
say it now, only that I am giving evidence here under 
the guarantee of indemnity secured my this Com- 

^23157. Is that the view of the teachers generally? — 
It is, and you have it very strongly from Belfast. 

23158. The Chairman. — Now let us get on to the 
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circular ou “ Penalties for Inefficiency and Falsifica- 
tion” in 1909? — Yes. In May, 1899, the cir- 

cular , on penalties for inefficiency, was issued; in 
June the circular re falsification of accounts was not 
only issued to managers and teachers, but published in 
the newspapers. I have that circular to hand in. 

28159. The Chairman. — What is the date of Dr. 
Starkie’s appointment?— February 22nd, 1899 

23160. He said with the- circular on penalties he had 
nothing to do; he distinctly said that, and that it was 
drawn up before he took up office. Do you want to 
read the circular? — Yes. “ The Commissioners of 

National Education having had before them recently 
several cases of serious irregularities in the keeping of 
the school accounts, have ordered that in future when 
deliberate falsification of school accounts is proved, the 
minimum penalty to be inflicted on the teacher shall 
be as follows : — For the first offence — A fine of .£3. 
For the second offence — Depression in classification 
except in the ease of a third class teacher, who shall 
be fined three fifties the amount previously imposed, 
and be declared ineligible for promotion for at least 
five years. For the third offence — Dismissal from the 
services of the Board," and this document is signed by 
the two secretaries. 

23161. You say this was published in the news- 
papers? — Yes; and I do not think it 'would be pub- 
lished by the newspaper editors unless given by the 
Commissioners officially. 

Mr. Henly. — If Dr. Starkie was appointed Resident 
Commissioner on 22nd of February, and that document 
was issued in May, he cannot disclaim it? 

The Chairman. — I think what he said was drafted 
before he knew anything about it. 

23162. Mr. Henly. — But it was issued by his autho- 
rity and uuder his regime? — This was apparently an 
innovation of the new regime, and the teachers began 
to take alarm, for on the '4th November, 1899, the 
C.E.C. issued the following protest: — ‘‘The tendency 
of the recent circulars of the Commissioners in refer- 
ence to fines and other penalties appears to be in direct 
opposition to the concluding words of Rule 172, where, 
after describing the stamp of man suitable for National 
teacher, the Commissioners say — these are the persons 
the Commissioners are anxious to find, to encourage, 
and to reward. The whole machinery of the Education 
Office would now appear to be set in motion to fine, 
discourage, and crush out of the service men ^nd 
women who have brought the National system of educa- 
tion from a thing barely tolerable to a popular, useful, 
and successful institution, who have in fact brought it 
from obscurity nud given it a career. The circular as 
to fines for falsification^ is one, though we deplore the 
fact of its issue, on which we recommend no action to 
be taken, as it is only legalising, a practice which has 
always existed.” 

23168. Do you mean this scale of penalties always 
existed? — Oh, yes; its publication in the newspapers, 
however, was not calculated to raise the teachers in 
public esteem, and consequently must act injuriously 
on the .system of National Education itself 

23164. Mr. Henly.— You say that the scale of 
penalties was always in operation?— It was in the 
rules. 

23165. All you. knew was that teachers who falsified 
their accounts would be fined?— Yes. 

23166. But you did not know about the scale?— No. 

23167. The Chairman. — Then my question ought to 
be amended, and I will put it : did you know whether 
that scale existed before ?— No, not the scale but the 
punishment existed. The Executive circular goes on 
to say:— “the matter is, however, different with the 
notice as to penalties. The Organisation has never 
attempted to shield an inefficient teacher, but the 
power thrown into the hands of an unsympathetic 
or inefficient inspector, or one prone to fault-finding W 
the recent circular, is such as can be utilised to drive 
out not mediocre, but highly efficient and capable 
teachers out of the service.” 

28168. That circular is different from that ou falsifi- 
cation?— Yes. I handed it in in my evidence last day. 
The circular continues In fact surli a power in 
the hands of an unscrupulous inspector might be made 
an instrument of the gravest tyranny.” And then 
they wind up by demanding “ that the depression of 

* Vide A p 


a teacher shall not bo sanctioned except mi tho 
report of oiie of the head inspectors, or chiefs of 
inspection after a re-examination of the schools with 
the manager present.” 

28169. That would not be unreasonable?- — No. 
After nil interval of a dozen years, since that statement 
was written, the teachers are still in the unhappy posi- 
tion of making the same demand to-dny for an appeal 
to the higher powers, and a fair and impartial trial 
before sentence, either of death in the way of dis- 
missal, or of punishment by deprival of increment and 
promotion is pronounced upon them. As it transpired 
two years afterwards, the death of the inefficiency cir- 
cular proved even a greater calamity than its birth 
because the teachers were fired out without any legal 
procedure or without being given the chances in the 
circular in pains and penalties 

28170. You say that if that circular had remained in 
force it would have been better than the system pur- 
sued for the last ten years'? — Yes. Because it would 
give the teacher three chances — reprimand, fine, 

depression, dismissal. 

28171. And you say that that scale is no longer 
acted upon? — It became obsolete in 1902. 

23172. And now a teacher is dismissed without fol- 
lowing that order? — After the dismissal of Mr. P. B. 
O'Sullivan in 1907 it was somewhat revived in a more 
indefinite form in the Rules. 

28173. Has it been pursued in the case of teachers 
in Wicklow? — No; there is in practice no fixed pro- 
cedure now; Mr. Mansfield was dismissed right off, 
without any scale of chances. 

23174. That is a different ease; it- was not for ineffi- 
ciency?— No; but the Dolphin’s Barn teachers were 
dismissed without following any fixed procedui'e. 

23175. Sir Hiram 'Wilkinson.— In the ease of the 
Dolphin’s Barn teachers, were they dismissed without 
any warning as to their inefficiency ? — They got con- 
demnatory criticisms from the inspectors in the 
Observation Book; the reports wore “ fair," they then 
came down to “middling,” but they got no warning 
that they would be dismissed if they did not pull up; 
they got uo legal warning. There was fault-finding, 
but ifo formal warning of dismissal. 

The Chairman. — Did they not get word a year before 
the dismissal came to warn them that the inspector’s 
report was such that unless an improvement took, place 
serious action would be taken; do you think that 
warning was not good enough? 

Mr. Henly. — The principal teacher was severely re- 
primanded, and warned that unless she applied herself 
to her work during the current school year so as to 
raise the school to the required standard, the question 
of removing her would have to be considered, but I 
think Miss Mahon’s point is that there should be a 
succession of warnings. 

28176. The Chairman. — Did that teacher only get 
one warning?— She did not get 12 months to pull up. 

Mv. Henly. — I n 1909 Miss Connolly’s attention was 
officially directed to this statement, and she was in- 
formed that should the next report be of an unfavour- 
able character, serious action would be taken. 

23177. The Chairman. — That would be from one 
general report to another ; one was on the 7th October, 
1909, and the other 25th August, 1910?— But the Com- 
missioners have a rule that there should be a thorough 
examination of all the standards ; there is no evidence 
that such took place when they dismissed the Dolphin's 
Barn teacher. 

23178. It was brought before us very fully already 
that there, was only inspection, not examination? — And 
thereby the Board violated its own rules. I now come 
to 1900. Notwithstanding the new atmosphere of the 
Board, the teachers continued to make overtures of 
friendship to Dr. Starkie. That they were willing and 
anxious to co-operate with him, and to give him every 
assistance, if he had only given them a chance or 
paid any respect to their vested rights, the following 
quotations* show: — The teachers were prepared to 
help Dr. Starkie, and to give him every chance they 
could; they expressed delight with the change in the 
system, and were willing and anxious to co-operate 
with him in carrying it out. 

28179. That was expressed by resolution ?— Yes, by 
resolution of the Central Executive Committee, and 
again at the Congress at Derry in 1900 * 
lendix LII. 
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28180. So you say I)r. Starkie got a most favourable 
s { ar t ? — Yes ; and if tl»e scheme so auspiciously born 
in Glasnevin is now ready for interment there he 
has nobody to blame but himself. I bring that 
out because he is inclined to put the blame 
upon the managers, teachers and everybody else. 

On the 5tli of May, 1900, the long-drawn 
battle began. On that day the Teachers’ Execu- 
tive. on the motion of Mr. Philip Ward, now a Com- 
missioner, appointed a deputation to wait upon the 
Resident Commissioner with reference to the pro- 
posed changes in the system. This was met by a 
refusal, and on the 9th .Tune the deputation was com- 
missioned to proceed to I .ondon to interview the Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Gerald Balfour. On the 14th July 
extracts from the proposed new rules appeared in the 
newspapers. This was the first intimation of them 
the teachers had, as they were hatched with the 
greatest secrecy in the Education Office. Wheu the 
teachers saw, among other things, that grading of 
schools was to take the place of classification of 
teachers, that the rules were to be retrospective, and 
that at one fell stroke the classification of almost half 
the teachers of Ireland, won by study and efficiency, 
was to be swept away, their consternation may be 
imagined. I may mention iu that connection that 
teachers living on the sea-board districts of Kerry, 
round Caherciveen, and other remote places, in small 
schools, who were first of first class teachers, were all 
depressed to the third class. 

23181. They were all depressed owing to the small 
size of the schools? — Yes. 

Mr. Henly. — A ll the salaries were fixed for the 

( 'racles, and supposing a man had a salary of “ X ” £ s. 
ie was fitted into the school where “ X ” came, you 
took the average of three years. 

The Chairman'. — They got the salary of the new 
third grade owing to the average of their previous 
three years? 

23182. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — They also got the 
classification of the new grade in place of the old 
classification, and their complaint- was not so much 
as regard to salary as with regard to classification? — 
Oh, certainly t-lie lowering of their status. 

23183. The Chairman.— First of all they got the 
salary of the third grade, and at the' same time they 
fell in' classification ? — Yes. 

23184. What was the number undergraded? — In 
1903. About 3,900. 

23185. And the number now? — 3,600. 

23186. I thought someone said 300?— -Only 300 still 
suffer financially, but there are 3,- 600 undergraded. 

23187. Then you sent a deputation to Mr. Balfour? — 
Yes. The Central Executive deputation rushed to Lon- 
don and appealed to Mr. Balfour. He willingly gave 
on the 18th July, 1900, the hearing Dr. Starkie re- 
fused them, but unfortunately Chief Secretaires then, 
as now, could do nothing but forward their case to the 
Board, there to be contemptuously spurned, ignored or 
disregarded. Mr. Redmond and Mr. Patrick O’Brien 
were present, and the deputationists pointed out to Mr. 
Balfour that they, though the most vitally concerned 
parties, had no knowledge of the new rules only what 
they could infer from the extracts in the Press, but 
from what these forecasted serious injury would be 
done to the teachers. The abolition of teachers' classi- 
fication, won by scholarship and efficiency, and the 
substitution of school grading based on previous income 
from the State, would deprive highly-classed teachers 
in small schools, and all first and second class assis- 
tants, of the rank which they had. attained by meri- 
torious service and success at examinations. 

23188. You meant that the abolition of the teachers 
classification would depress highly-classed teachers, in 
small schools? — Yes, and all first and second class 
assistants. This was contrary to the Board’s prac- 
tice for sixty years, and it was most unjust to deprive 
a teacher of liis class except by operation of the rules 
in force when he obtained it.* 

23189. Yau say that the high averages necessary for 
the proposed grades would practically shut out the 
great majority from promotion? — Yes. Under the old 
rules an average of 35 would suffice for highest class. 
28199. I am only suggesting that the word “ num- 


bers ” should follow averages to make it clear? — Yes; 
that the high average numbers necessary for the pro- 
posed grades would pi-acticallv shut out the great majo- 
rity from promotion; that injustice would be done in 
many cases by basing future incomes on previous 
three years’ average, and that the proposed degradation 
of a teacher, when the average fell below a certain 
limit, was a new injustice. 

23191. How did the injustice arise under the grad- 
ing system? — Suppose that the attendance at a school. 
was very low under an old or infirm teacher who was 
going out, and that the results were very small, and 
then suppose, a new teacher came in and worked up 
the school for two years, it would not be. fair to have 
two years’ results of this very hard-working teacher 
averaged with the year of the old teacher’s results, 
before the new teacher took up the school. 

23192. In the three years' average the first year 
might have been under the old infirm and useless 
teacher when the attendance was very low, then a 
young vigorous teacher comes in, and for two years 
raises the average, and he gets his average fixed on 
these three years, and, of course, loses on the first? — 
Yes. 

23193. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Are you quite sure 
that is the fact, because in a recent case that came 
before the Board the average was taken not of the 
school, but the teacher’s own average, in different 
schools? — Yes, that might be done, and could be done, 
but in the generality of cases it would not be done. It 
may have been done in individual eases where pres- 
sure was brought to bear with the Coinmissioners, but 
it was not done generally. 

28194. Mr. Henly. — Take the case of a teacher in a 
small school for two years who then goes to a large 
school for the third year, if the average income was 
based on the three years irrespective of the school, 
clearly an injustice would be done to him? — Yes. 

28195. Aikl then, of course, even if it was a small 
school, but a rising school increasing in attendance 
from year to year and increasing in results, his 
income would go up?— That would be in progressive 
districts ; there are many ways in which injustice was 
done. 

The Chairman. — That is the difficulty Sir Hiram 
raises. 

23196. Mr. Henly. — I think Sir Hiram is right; I 
thought the average income was fixed upon the work 
of the individual teacher for three years? — I will 
ask Mr. Mansfield about this, because he has special 
knowledge upon all these points. The propesed de- 
pression when the average numbers fell below a 
certain limit was a new injustice. Hitherto, though 
he might be paid at a lower rate, lie retained his 
classification. For instance, with a school of 60 
avei-age the teacher could attain first grade. If the 
average fell below 50, according to the new rules he 
was depressed to second grade, but, under the old 
rules, he retained his classification .even if his income 
fell. 

23197. The Chairman. — Has not that been modified 
lately? — It was modified because of- the agitation, as 
in the case of 127(6). 

Mr. Henly. — L ooking at Rule 105(c), I find it says, 

“ Principal teachers do not lose their grade on account 
of the decline of the average attendance at their school, 
but their salaries may be reduced in accordance with 
the rules.” 

The Chairman. — They retained the grade, but may 
lose in income. 

Mr. Henly. — Yes. 

28198. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Would it be correct 
to say, Miss Mahon, that under the old system the 
question of the classification of the teacher did not 
represent the salary he received? — Yes. 

23199. That the classification was personal to the 
teacher, and that the salary was for the practical pur- 
pose of teaching in the school? — Practically, With the 
exception of the portion of income known as class 
salary, that was the condition of affairs under the old 
system. 

23200. Would the teachers like to have that system; 
revised so that a man could attain first of first in classi- : 
fication without necessarily receiving a salary of first' 


* Vide Appendix LII. 
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of first, but only receiving the salary of the school in 
which he is placed? — Most undoubtedly, and one of 
the demands of the assistants of the present time is 
that they be permitted to go to the higher grade even 
if they ask only the salary to the maximum of the 
second grade. 

23201. The Chairman. — That is, they ask for paper 
promotion ? — As they had under the old system. 

23202. The term “ paper promotion ” is not quite 
accurate; they would not look upon that and complain 
of it as a matter of paper promotion? — They did not 
before 1900; there were assistants who were first of 
first class, and they could attain only to the salary 
of the maximum of the second class. Paper-pro- 
moted teachers are entitled by rale to their pro- 
motion and salary, and they get it only on paper. 
Assistants were entitled to go to the highest class 
with salary only to the maximum of second class 
according to rule, and they did not object to such a 
rule. 

23203. That would not be paper promotion? — It 
would not. 

23204. Sir Hxp.am: Wilkinson. — And they would com- 
plain about it as paper promotion? — No; because it 
would be promotion according to rale. By rule paper 
promoted teachers are getting promoted now to first 
of first grade but not getting salary according to the 
rules. In fact, paper promotion is a violation of the 
rules. 

The Chairman. — If that is so what I said is right; 
it is not a proper analogy. 

Mr. Henly. — One point made by Sir Hiram about a 
teacher in a small school having a small salary was 
that the salary was attached to the school, but there 
is a class of salary which is personal to tile teacher 
no matter where he went. Provided he had an average 
of 35 he was entitled to a salary of £84, in addition 
to that he was paid by results; the amount of the 
results which he could earn depended upon two things : 
first, the number of pupils, and secondly, the profi- 
ciency, because while he would only get from 3/- to 5/- 
from the junior classes, he could make up to 30/- in 
the higher classes, and therefore where he had a fairly 
large school and fairly advanced pupils the result fees 
formed a considerable portion of the income. 

The Chairman.— F ar more than £84. 

Mr. Henly. — Yes; he would have the capitation 
..grant for each of his pupils in attendance, and all these 
three items as were put together. 

The Chairman. — What Sir Hiram said is correct, 
because it depends upon the size of the school. 

Mr. Henly. — The class salary would be personal to 
the teacher; he would draw it as long as he had an 
average of 35; he might be in the first division of first 
class, but as a matter of fact Ms result fees would be 
small. 


The Chairman. — In other words Teacher “ A ” might 
bo first of first, getting small result fees in a school 
of 35, while Teacher “ B,” getting a small salary, 
^ Siting results three times as much. 

Mr. Henly. — There was a teacher in Belfast drawing 
over £800 a year; teachers in other localities could 
not possibly earn the same sum. 

28205. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— The point of my 
question is to see whether there could not be some plan 
by which the salary would represent the school and the 
classification would represent the teacher, that would 
not deprive the teacher of any of the premiums given 
for proficiency?— The only way you could have that is 
to. have promotion of teachers by examination at cer- 
tain stages in their career. 

23206. Mr. Henly.— T he point is, what would you 
think of a proposal by which teachers could qualify at 
once? I will take an illustration : a teacher having 80 
pupils in attendance could get into the second grade 
and could, by performing all the requirements of the 

Commissioners, rise to the maximum of that grade? 

ies,'in income. 

23207. Well then, what would you think of a pro- 
posal by which a teacher, say, having an average of 29 
pupils, and fulfilling all the requirements of the Com- 
missioners and every consideration except the one of 
average attendance should be eligible to be pro- 
moted to the top of the second grade, and not drawing 
the s.ifary of the second grade until he had the neces- 
sary average attendance?— In other words, you propose 


that a teacher in the third grade should go to the 
maximum of the second grade without salary until he 
reached the average. 

Until he had the requisite number of pupils. 

Mr. Coffey.— That would give him promotion with 
additional salary. 

23208. Mr. Kavanagh. — It is just paper promotion? 
— I would not call it paper promotion. 

Would Mr. Henly describe paper promotion for us? 

23209. Mr. Henly. — Take a teacher who, under, that 
system if it was in operation, got into a position 
entitling him to one increment in the second grade 
then if that teacher got a transfer to another school 
having an average attendance of over 30 pupils that 
teacher would commence on a salary awarded to the 
particular stage of the second grade to which he had 
attained? — That is the very point, because that was 
the method under the old system. 

23210. Would that meet your views? — Well, you 
know, it would be better than the present system. 

23211. Mr. Kavanagh. — It is rather hard “to expect 
Miss Mahon to commit herself to a scheme she has 
only heard explained? — I can say it would be better 
than the present system, that it would be a great 
advance upon the present; and another thing, when 
a teacher with an average of 29 went to a school en- 
titling him to second grade, he would step at once 
into the salary of the stage of the second grade to 
which he had attained. At present if you get trans- 
ferred from a small to a large school you don’t get 
any immediate increase in income. Under this 
scheme there are two additions — namely, the ad- 
dition in classification and the addition in salary. 

28212. If we had a modification of that kind, would 
it not afford a stimulus to teachers in small schools 
to exercise themselves to the utmost to satisfy every 
requirement of the inspector except the one they could 
not satisfy : that of average attendance?— Of course it 
would, but that does not mean that they are not 
exerting themselves at present. 

23213. But it would afford a stimulus to them?— 
There are many teachers of the third grade, and no 
stimulus could make them work better. 

23214. The Chairman. — I think there is something 
in what Mr. Kavanagh says; it is hardly fair to ques- 
tion Miss Mahon right off ; it would not be quite satis- 
factory until she has time to reflect upon it; these 
things need to be very carefully examined, and I would 
not like her to commit herself to something she might 
afterwards have to retract?— There is not much in the 
fact of its being a greater stimulus, because I cannot 
conceive how they could work harder, or how any 
stimulus could make them work better. 

23215. Mr. Coffey. — It would be important to them 
to have a chance of getting to the higher grade? — I 
think it would be an instalment of justice, that is how 
I look at it. 

23216. The Chairman. — Now will you go on to your 
next point about Mr. Balfour’s inability to prevent 
grievances? — Yes. Mr. Balfour declared' he had no 
power to interfere with the rules of the Commis- 
sioners, and said the deputation should have waited on 
them. He seemed particularly impressed with the in- 
justice of degrading any teacher from present rank, 
and also with the moderation of the claim that the 
teacher s certificate should be indestructible, and with 
® necessity of requiring that the present standard of 
scholarsMps should by some means be maintained. 

23217. He suggested you should have interviewed the 
Board. Yes. When the deputationists came back 
from London and reported to the Central Executive 
Committee, the Committee acted on Mr. Balfour’s re- 
commendation, and applied to the Board itself. They 
previously applied to Dr. Starkie and were refused, 
and then they applied to the Board to receive a deputa- 
tion. 

28218. And you say the Board replied in its stereo- 
typed phraseology to the effect : — 1 ‘ I am directed to 
mforrn you that it is not the practice of the Board 
to receive deputations ”? — Yes, and the Executive pro- 
tested.* 

23219. Now you come to yojir Executive’s opinion 
of new programmes? — Yes. With regard to new pro- 
A* Executive, on the motion of Mr. 
rnilip Ward, expressing the following strong opinion 
on tlie same date : — “ That the absence of practical 
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knowledge in the actual working of n school is so observ- 
able throughout the entire programme that we feel 
justified in renewing our opinion that a scheme of this 
character, so important and far-reaching in its results, 
should not be finally arranged and issued without con- 
sultation with experienced teachers, who are in the best 
position to judge of its practicability.” 

I think I am right in saying Dr. Starkie would deny 
that, because he said it was submitted to a large num- 
ber of experts. 

23220. Mr. Coffey. — W hat is the date of that? — 
•That was in. 1900; Dr. Starkie did not consult the 
teachers’ representatives. 

23221. The- Chairman. — He did not consult the 
teachers’ representatives, but he says he consulted 
expeerts on education? — My point is, there, was no con- 
sultation with the Teachers’ Organisation in Ireland, 
and they asked for it over and over again, and were 
refused consultation. 

23222. The Chairman. — Then you made a third 
appeal for an interview? — Yes; like the importunate 
widow they made another appeal to Dr. Starkie to 
receive a deputation on behalf of the teachers. But 
Mr. Philip Ward and his teacher colleagues met with 
scant courtesy twelve years ago, and the door of the 
Education Office was banged in their faces. 

23223. What kind of answer did you get? — The usual 
formal reply. Then giving up the attempt as hopeless 
the C.E.C. on the 1st December, 1900, on the motion 
of Mr. Ward, again issued the following protest against 
their treatment : — “ That we have learned with regret 
and disappointment the objection for the second time 
of the Resident Commissioner to receive a deputation 
from this Committee representing those who will have 
to put the new programme into operation, in the first 
instance before the programme was issued that it would 
be inconvenient to receive a deputation at that stage, 
and now we are informed that it would be useless to 
discuss details till the system is at least a year in 
operation. ’ ' 

23224. Then evidently Dr. Starkie replied? — Yes. 
The protest continues: — “But the result of the 
first refusal was the issuing of a programme 
unfair and impracticable in many respects, and 
the result of the present refusal will be to inflict 
an injustice on the pupils, teachers, and the country 
for at least a year, for we can hardly believe that the 
unreasonably overcrowded state of the programme gene- 
rally, and the abnormal extent of its requirements in 
some particulars, would be permitted to remain if the 
teachers’ representatives got the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the details, and putting their views before 
those in authority.” And again, on the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1900, they declare : — “ We must candidly say 
that we have little faith in a universally tentative and 
provisional programme. We consider it would be much 
better to perfect it as far as the experience of managers, 
teachers, and inspectors could make it perfect. For 
that purpose we made several respectful applications to 
the Board and the Resident Commissioner for inter- 
views, but we were refused." On the same date the 
Executive resolved to cross the Channel again and 
make another appeal for consideration through the new 
Chief Secretary, Mr. Wyndham. Thus ended the year 
1900, and I submit that it was unjust, unfair, and in- 1 
excusable to thus deny the teachers’ representatives all 
means of access to the Board, at a transition peiiod 
when their professional existence and prospects were 
at stake. 

23225. Mr. Coffey. — And perhaps you might add 
what is more important, that the education of the chil- 
dren was at stake? — Yes. 

23226. The Chairman. — What point did the teachers 
specially object to in the new programme? Is it that 
it is overcrowded with new subjects? — Yes. New sub- 
jects that were not capable of being dealt with success- 
fully by the old teachers, such as paper-folding and 
wire-bending. 

23227. Mr. Coffey. — And you might add singing and 
science and drilling? — Yes. 

23228. Mr. Henry. — And cooking and laundry work 
for infants? — Yes. 

23229. The Chairman. — Preparations were going on 
to give. the teachers some training in a hurried way at 
that time? — They were. 


23230. Did you yourself go through any of this train- 
ing in subjects you did not know before? — I went 
through a course of science, that was about the only 
thing. 

23231. For how long? — For about seven weeks. I 
went to Birr every Friday evening and came home on 
Saturday. We had classes on the Friday evenings 
and all day on Satui-day. 

23282. Where did you go to? — I went from my own 
place into Birr. 

23233. How far? — About four miles. I left my 
school on a Friday afternoon about 3 o’clock and went 
into Birr, staying in the town that night. I attended 
class that evening and all day on Saturday, and came 
home on Saturday evening. I think the course was 
about seven weeks ; I filled two books with science and 
one with object lessons. 

23234. Was that chemistry? — It was elementary 
science. 

Mr. Henly. — B oth physics and chemistry. 

23235. The Chairman. — Did you teach after that pre- 
paration? — No, and I could not teach it now with- 
out another course because I have forgotten all 
about it. 

23236. How many teachers who had preparation like 
that undertook to teach science? — Some thought that 
the preparation was sufficient, and they got the neces- 
sary equipment. I know I. had no school space, and 
that saved me from having to introduce it. The 
teachers generally went to these classes everywhere, 
and Monsignor O’Riordan says, “ I have seen 
teachers, many of them who have families, coming 
with great inconvenience into towns, and lodging 
there, in order to attend those organisation classes.” 

23237, The Chairman. — I was going to ask you did 
they pay your expenses? — I had to pay a portion of 
them ; the Board made a grant, but I was refused 
payment of lodging expenses because they- considered 
I could go home at night and come in next morning. 

23238. Mr. Heni.y. — Who conducted your science 
class ? — Mr. Rutledge. Later on, I did not attend 
the cookery course, on this account, they would not 
pay expenses under four miles. Oarrig is 3 Irish 
miles from Birr, that is 3^ statute miles. No car- 
man will break a mile; once it passes three, he 
charges for four. The Board would not pay expenses 
in these circumstances, even lodging expenses — they 
would expect me to go home in the darkness of a 
winter’s night three Irish miles. 

23239. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You would not like 
to ask the carman to pay back two-elevenths of a 
mile? — Certainly not, and besides the Board would 
not allow any expenses at all when under four miles. 

23240. The Chairman. — You were dealing with the 
resolution of 1900? — During this year, 1900, the 
Teachers’ Executive, at meeting after meeting, sent 
forward resolutions and statements protesting against 
the lowering of rank and status under the new system 
as not less objectionable than change of income, 
declaring that, promotion should depend on service and 
efficiency, and should be open to all teachers whose 
schools are maintained in a satisfactory state of effi- 
ciency irrespective of number in any grade or section. 

23241. We have gone into that at great length? — 
Asserting that the proposed introduction of the barrier 
known as standard numbers was calculated to destroy 
efficiency and to damp laudable ambition, asking for 
a reversion to the old system of averages under which 
a school of 30 could have a second class teacher, and 
a school of 85 first of first, and asking for special con- 
sideration for transition teachers. They hoped by 
means of these, as a last resort, to make their views 
known to the Board, but all evidently fell on deaf 
ears and stony hearts. To the closure of the Board 
against the teachers at this time may be traced a great 
part of the troubles in succeeding years. 

23242. You now come to 1901, and I think you might 
go on to your statement, “ Libel on teachers by Dr. 
Starkie at the Royal University Commission”*? — I 
should like to read the repudiation of it by the 
Teachers’ Executive. On • the 23rd November the 
Teachers’ Executive declared : — “ That we have seen 
with astonishment and indignation statements published 
in the Dublin newspapers, from the examination of the 
Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer before the Royal Commission 
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on University Education, in which the grave charge ol 
writing in the Catholic Press ‘ things that are shocking 
to anyone who understands Catholic principles, and that 
are simply revolutionary and socialistic, and which, if 
carried to their logical conclusion, would turn society 
‘ topsy turvy,’ have been attributed to the National 
teachers by the Resident Commissioner. That we re- 
pudiate these charges as false and groundless, and that 
such statements made before a public Commission by 
the Head of the National Education Department can- 
not fail to be injurious to the progress of Primary Edu- 
cation, and that they are highly calculated to estrange 
confidence in Dr. Starkie’s administration of the 
National Board, and in his capacity ot properly direct- 
ing the public education ot the country, in the progress 
of which the teachers are vitally concerned.” Thus 
ended 1901. 

23242a.. To whom was that addressed ?— It was a 
published resolution, sent to the papers, to the 
National Education Commissioners, and to Dr. 
Starkie. 

23243. He did not make any explanation or reply?— 
He never explained any insult he offered us. 

23244. Mr. Coffey. — That was not only an insult, but 
was it not a charge directed at all events to the Catho- 
lic teachers amongst the country ? — -Yes. It was an 
attempt to brand the teachers as socialists and revolu- 
tionaries without a particle of proof, and was par- 
ticularly harmful at the time, in as much as the 
teachers were just then emerging from trouble with the. 
clerical powers over security of tenure. That trouble 
had just ceased with the promulgation of the May- 
nooth Resolutions. 

23245. That was the resolution which established the 
Bishop as arbitrator? — Yes, and we were emerging from 
the agitation which led to that and from the troubles 
which arose out of the agitation. 

2346. Mr. Henly. — Has it ever come to your know- 
ledge or the knowledge of the Organisation that any 
national teachers have been guilty of any of the things 
charged to them by Dr. Starkie? — No; and besides, 
Dr. O’Dwyer attributed them to “ flippant Inter- 
mediate chaps.” Dr. O’Dwyer spoke very strongly 
on the subject. 

2324?. The Chairman. — I think he was talking about 
the spread of superficial information all over the 
country and the effect it was having on certain 
classes? — Yes. 

23248. Come on now to 1902? — On the 7th January, 
1902, the Board’s famous minute was passed, virtually 
giving over to the Resident Commissioner sole control 
of teachers and inspectors, and practically abolishing 
all check on his further career. In the letter of Mr. 
Bonaparte Wyse'y-on the 1st November, 1912, he states 
that, according to the 1902 minute, ” outside of general 
principles, and the classes of subject-matter to which 
they are applicable, Dr. Starkie alone had authority to 
decide what cases should be submitted to the Board, 
and that he would not tolerate dictation in Ihis from 
any subordinate official ” (meaning by “ subordinate ” 
in this case a chief inspector of 40 years’ service). 

23249. On what occasion was that letter of Mr. B. 
"Wyse written ? — It was in the controversy about Mr. 
Purser going to Cloondaff; the “subordinate” in 
this case was a chief inspector of 40 j ears’ service. 
No teacher knew of the existence of this minute till 
then, and for 10 yearn teachers and managers thought 
their appeals went as a matter of course before the 
Board. It is open to doubt if three-fourths of the 
present Board knew of its existence, for of all the 
members on the Board in January, 1902, only five now 
remain. 

23250. Who are the five? — Sir Henry Bellingham, 
who became a member of the Board in "1890; the Rt. 
Hon. the Lord Chief Baron, 1890 ; Rev. Dr. Evans, 
1890 ; Sir Stanley Harrington, 1895 ; and the pre- 
sent Resident Commissioner, Dr Starkie. 

23250a. Mr. Henly. — Was Major Dease not on the 
Board then? — Not then, and I am not saying that the 
four Commissioners I have mentioned, leaving out Dr. 
Starkie, were present. None of them might have been 
present at that meeting though they were members 
of the Board at the time. 

23251. The Chairman. — Now you come to “ confiden- 
tial reports "? — Yes. A confidential report asking 
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managers to send information about teachers was in- 
vented about this time, for on the 28th June, 1902, 
the Executive by resolution requested the Commis- 
sioners of Natioual Education to immediately with- 
draw from use the form known as the “Confidential 
Report,”* as every teacher in Ireland looked upon 
that form as a humiliation and a personal insult. . 

The Chairman. — A clergyman told me this morning 
he never complied with that rule at all. ° 

Mr. Coffey. — The managers ignored it. 

23252. The Chairman. — Mr. O’Riordan made some 
comments on that report? — Yes, the circular was con- 
sidered by the teachers to be very objectionable. 

23253. You say that Dr. Starkie attacked your 
Organisation in Belfast in 1902? — Yes. In an address 
he delivered before the British Association he attacked 
the teachers and their Organisation, t 

23254. Then you deal with Dr. Starkie’s promise, re 
promotion?— Yes, he stated in that address—” It is our 
intention to promote the majority of teachers solely on 
merit. If we find a teacher of exceptional •excellence 
low in third grade, it is within our power to promote 
him to second grade, or even to first, whether his 
service be long or short.” This might mean anything 
or mean nothing. That it meant little is apparent 
from the fact that in 12 years the Commissioners 
promoted two assistants out of 5,000, though there 
were over 1,000 vacancies in second grade. If this be 
the rate of promotion by merit it is even slower than 
the 36 years’ course of promotion by rule. 

23255. And then he made an attack upon the 
teachers? — Yes. He said : — ” So fur from accepting 

the privileges gratefully, the leading spirits among them 
assailed the Board in an organised chorus of scurrility, 
rarely equalled even in this country.” This was untrue. 
The teachers used no scurrility. Dr. Starkie’s admissions 
in Belfast, 1911, disproves his accusations of misrepre- 
sentation in 1902, and proves that the teachers’ agita- 
tion was then justified, and still move, that he knew 
at the time he was denouncing it that it was justified. 
And then alluding to the Central Committee, which he 
refused to confer with, he says that ” the great body of 
the teachers were wiser than their representatives.” 
And then, as a sort of sop to individual teachers, after 
his attacks on the Organisation, lie says : " I never lost 
confidence in the loyal spirit of the Irish teachers, and 
I am happy to say it has been justified by results." 
The loyalty he seems to want is the fidelity of a dog 
to its master, which obeys unquestioned. The only 
loyalty the teachers will give is the reasoned and in- 
telligent loyalty of a fellow Christian who . obeys 
through conviction of the rectitude and justice of the 
command. 

23256. Do you think it necessary to read the teachers’ 
protest? — I think it would be sufficient to mention that 
the Teachers’ Executive passed a very strong resolution 
protesting against Dr. Starkie’s references in 1902. t 

23257. You also regarded that as an attack on the 
managers, and you refer to the replies of two of those 
clergymen? — Yes. Monsignor O’Riordan and Father 

Curry castigated him in press and pamphlet. I want 
to remark that at the time the teachers • backed the 
managers, and passed resolutions iu support of them, 
and that was one of the things Dr. Starkie never for- 
gave them for, ju§t as he never forgave Mr. Downing 
for his refusal to condemn them in reports. When the 
new system was fully launched - , and the teachers suffi- 
ciently castigated iu his Belfast address for their criti- 
cism, Dr. Starkie condescended to open the door to the 
Central Committee, and admitted them to an interview 
on the Equivalent Grant, due to Ireland under the 
Education Act of 1902, and from thence he received 
them till 1905, when the door was shut again during 
the 127 (b) agitation. 

23258. That brings you to the end of 1902, and you go 
on to deal with the memorial from the transition teachers 
in 1903? — The teachers who were in training in 1900 
had entered the Training Colleges under the old rules, 
which promised them 2nd class rank at the end of their 
course on passing examination on a certain programme 
of studies, but they found when they emerged from 
training that they were to begin on third grade under 
the new rules. They made repeated appeals to the 
Board- for consideration, but in vain. In February, 
1903, ninety-five of them sent to the Chief Secretary 
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appeals, countersigned by their managers, asking for 
an inquiry into their treatment. The Chief Secretary, 
in reply, declined to order an inquiry, on the ground 
that the Commissioners had informed him that every 
case submitted to the Board had been “ carefully 
considered.” These teachers are still agitating for 
redress after the lapse of 12 years, plainly demon- 
strating the absence of any open effective court of 
appeal that would dispose of grievances one way or 
the other. The Board say they are considered, but the 
method of consideration, or the premises on which 
conclusions unfavourable to the teachers are arrived at, 
are a sealed book to the teachers affected. 

23259. I suppose that may pass without further de- 
velopment. Your Central Executive, in October, 1903, 
drew up a programme and presented it to Dr. Starkie 
for his consideration, and it was rejected with the ex- 
ception of one solitary subject? — Dr. Starkie holds 
that the teachers were consulted in the framing of the 
programme of 1903. 

28260. In that year also the first triennial period 
ended, and complaints began to pour in with regard 
to the withholding of increments. Were there many 
of them? — In 1905 in one resolution 103 are mentioned. 

28261. But what about 1904? — The only thing I 
&now about 1904 is that the Teachers’ Executive 
passed the following resolution : — “ That the teachers 
have observed with much regret, notwithstanding the 
statement made by the Resident Commissioner at Glas- 
nevin some years ago, that the relations in future be- 
tween inspectors and teachers would be of a much 
more cordial nature than hitherto in their professional 
intercourse with the schools; that instead of kindlier 
and more sympathetic relations the breach is becoming 
wider and wider between them, and that an undue 
power rests with the inspection staff under the present 
regime to injure or promote the interests of the teachers 
without any effective guarantee of the strict justice or 
impartiality which should prevail in the official recom- 
mendation to the office regarding the interests and 
promotion of teachers.” You see that as early as 

1904 those relations commenced. Then in the begin- 
ning of 1905 the new rule 127(b) and Amalgamation 
rules were published. They had been passed, by the 
Board in May, 1904, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Dale, the English expert, and incorporated in the rules 
in December, 1904. Though all was arranged with the 
utmost secrecy rumours got afloat, and on the publica- 
tion of the rules a storm of indignation broke forth 
which convulsed the country all round from the centre 
to the sea. The Cardinal, Archbishops, Bishops, 
Priests, Ministers, M.P.s, laymen of all denominations, 
protested in unison with the teachers. As the rule 
stood at its first publication it meant ruin to the men 
teachers' prospects, in many instances loss of all fur- 
ther increments and promotion, in some cases even 
depression in grade, in all eases where enforced, loss in 
capitation. Mr. MacSweeny of Aughrim, got his case 
tested through Parliament, and found that on the en- 
forcement of Rule 127 (b) his salary would at once be 
decreased by £74 per year. 

23262. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — What do you mean 
by the expression “tested through Parliament!’? — 
We could get no reply from the Commissioners, and 
the only way to get a reply was through the Chief 
Secretary in Parliament. Mr. MacSweeny got a 
question asked in Parliament as to what would happen 
if 127 (b) was in force in his school, and the Chief 
Secretary’s reply was that his salary, w’ould be reduced 
by £74 per annum. 

23263. The Chairman. — You say the rule is since 
published in a modified sense? — There have been 
several modifications of it. The rule as published in 

1905 said, “ Boys under 7 years of age are ineligible 
for enrolment in a boys’ school where there is not 
an assistant mistress unless there is no suitable school 
under a mistress available in. the locality.” That 
meant that all boys under 8 were to be taken from 
the master and were to go to the mistress. 

23264. The mistress in a neighbouring school? — 
Yes. And that would mean that the average of the 
school would be lowered ; about one-third of the 
pupils would leave. The average of the school might 
then depress the teacher in grade, 'and'bis Salary would 
* Vide Appendix LXII; 


be reduced in proportion. As the rule stood at first, it 
swept away the vested rights of the teacher. 

We all understand that, but I want to know about 
the modifications? 

23265. Mr. Kavanagh. — What is the grievance now 
against the rule with a footnote? — The grievance is 
that in a school where it would be enforced, the 
teacher would be deprived of the opportunity of 
promotion. The footnote guarantees a man against 
a depression of salary, but then it makes no provision 
for promotion. 

Mr. Coffey.— I n fact the lowering of his numbers 
debars him from promotion? 

23266. Mr. Henly. — Not only that, but there is a 
loss of capitation? — The loss of capitation and the 
loss of promotion. 

23267. What number of schools does that affect? — 
There is no return that would show that, but we got 
up to 100 eases that were injuriously affected for this 
Inquiry. 

23268. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would there not be very 
few cases of adjacent schools with a mistress to which 
boys could be sent? — No. There are many cases of 
double schools, the mistress teaching in the school 
opposite to the master or upstairs or downstairs in 
the same building, as the case may be. 

23269. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Would it be any 
advantage to the mistress to have these children sent 
to her? — Yes, her average would go up and she would 
be eligible for promotion to a higher grade. 

23270. The Chairman.— She would get a chance 
she never expected very often? — Yes. 

23271. Mr. Coffey.— But the point is, altogether 
apart from any hardship, the teachers never were 
consulted and no regard was paid to the interests of 
the men in the service when this was promulgated? — 
It was simply a violation of vested rights. 

23272. And Dr. Starkie refused to hear the 
teachers ? — Yes ; on the 18th March, 1905, a deputa- 
tion waited on Dr. Starkie, and he told them em- 
phatically that the rule would never be withdrawn or 
altered, and that it was useless for them to dash 
themselves against a stone wall, and advised them 
in private conversation with the managers to advo- 
cate amalgamation.* 

23273. Then the Rev. Dr. Eoley proposed a resolu- 
tion at the Board ? — Yes. He proposed — “ That any 
school upon which the effect of 127 (b) would be to 
reduce the salary of an existing teacher should be 
exempt from the operations of that rule during such 
teacher’s term of office.” That would secure from loss 
all existing teachers while in their present school. 

28274. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You say it was as- 
certained through Parliament. Was that in answer 
to a question or was it by a White Paper? — In answer 
to a question the voting was given, f 

23275. The Chairman. — Now I think we may go 
on to the agitation over 127 (b) ? — Yes. The teachers 
were distracted from their duties, and in a universal 
state of panic; those affected because of the degrada- 
tion and loss staring them in the face, those not 
affected because they might wake up any day to find 
their rights invaded by some new rule sprung on 
them through the advertising columns of the news- 
paper. Indignation meetings were held all over the 
country , at which all the representative men of the 
nation, from Cardinal Logue downward, denounced 
the Board and counselled resistance to its edicts. In 
June, 1905, the entire Hierarchy, assembled in May- 
nooth, passed a resolution, advising all the managers 
of the National schools to unite in refusing to put in 
force the new amalgamating rules. With regard to 
the attitude of the Hierarchy and managers over 127 
(6), they passed a resolution in June, 1905, demand- 
ing the- reform of the Board of Education which we have 
been demanding ever since, and they passed a very 
important resolution showing the state of education 
at the time in. the following, words “ That we have 
observed with regret that since the advent to office of 
the present Resident Commissioner, the proceedings 
of. the Board of National Education have been, for 
the most, part, an unbroken record of mischievous 
changes and innovations. New revolutionary educa- 
tional schemes have been from time to time hastily 
adopted, and as hastily cast aside ; and rules have 
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been framed, modified and abolished with bewildering 
frequency, until the entire system of Primary Edu- 
cation has been reduced to a state of deplorable con- 
fusion. Teachers have been brought under a new 
system of classification, involving in many cases pro- 
fessional degradation and pecuniary loss, while the 
natural rights of parents and the views of managers 
regarding the education of the children have been 
contemptuously ignored. We believe, therefore, that 
the first step towards the reform of the Educational 
Board ought to be the removal of the present Resi- 
dent Commissioner from an office which he has not 
filled for the benefit of Irish Primary Education, 
and in which he has forfeited the confidence of the 
majority of Irish managers." 

23276. What was the Body that passed that? — The 
Central Council of the Catholic Clerical Managers 

A SB77?Th«t is for all Ireland ?— Yea. 

23278. Now we come to the reference in the Board’s 
report to 127 (b) ? — The teachers asserted that Mr. 
Dale’s recommendation of this rule originated in a 
cheese-paring policy of the Treasury to cut down 
educational expenditure. This was officially denied 
by the Board in their report in 1905. And in reply 
to the complaint that it would lower the incomes of 
principals of boys’ schools, both as regards grade 
salary and capitation, the report admits very 
callously that “ It is true that the strict application 
of the rule might be to lower the incomes of the 
principals of small boys’ schools, by preventing their 
promotion in grade, and by reducing their capitation 
grant,’’ but adds the remedy is obvious, viz., amal- 
gamation, as if that were any redress for teachers 
who had no power to enforce amalgamation. The 
violence of this storm gradually spent itself in time, 
but the wound has rankled up to the present day. 

28279. When schools are amalgamated what be- 
comes of the second teacher? — When schools become 
amalgamated the man becomes the principal and the 
woman the assistant. 

Mr. Henly. — And she becomes for the time being 
a privileged assistant holding the salary she held 
before. 

23280. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — May I ask with 
regard to this rule without reference to its operation 
on the teachers, what are the views of public bodies 
with regard to it, and what are the views of the 
teachers from the educational point of view? — You 
see that didn’t enter into our agitation. The agita- 
tion was on account of the violation of vested rights. 
Personally I could give you my opinion. I know if 
I had little boys to send to school I would send them 
to a woman, in preference to a man while they were 
small boys, but when they got big I would prefer 
a man teacher for them. 

23281. The Chairman. — We would like to know what 
bigness means? At what age would you send them 
to a man teacher? — My own school is a mixed school. 
When I got the school the manager said a mistress 
will be able to teach the little boys until they get up 
to 12 or 13; when they could go into Birr to the 
Christian Brothers’ or some other boys’ school. 


23282. You would keep the boys until 12? — Yes. 

23288. Mr. Henly. — If there was a boys’ and girls’ 
school side by side would you keep them until 12? — 
You mean under 127 (6). I am talking now about 
a mixed school. 

Mr. Coffey.— I thought you were asked your' 
opinion from an educational point of view. 

23284. The Chairman. — Are little boys better under 
a woman than a man?— Mr. Dale said they were, 
and all opinion leads to that side. Mr. Dale said in 
his report that it was recognised by educationalists 
now, that young boys were better under a woman ? — 
They are better mothered under a woman and they 
are better looked after by little girls, sisters and 
companions, while they are wee boys. 

28285. Mr. Henly. — Supposing you have two 
schools side by side, the wee boys with the mistress, 
Mid the bigger boys with the. master, when do you 
think the wee boys should be removed from the girls’ 
to the boys’ school ? — I think I would remove them 
when they are able to look after themselves; when 
they are no longer infants, that would ' be for the 
sake of the master. 


23286. You are nob asked for the sake of the master 
but for the sake of the boys?— That would be a very 
hard question for me to answer. 1 am teaching boys 
and you would not want me to give au' opinion about 
myself. . 

28287. You have a mixed school with young boys, 
and therefore my question does not at all refer to you' 

I was supposing you had two schools side by side, 
one under a mistress with the wee boys and the other 
under a master; these boys must be at some time 
transferred from the girls’ to the boys’ school. At 
what age do you think, from your own experience as 
a teacher, would it be in the interests of the boys, 
not minding that of the teacher to transfer them?— 
You cannot separate the personal equation from that 
question in my case. 

23288. Yon can. It does not affect yourself at all, 
we are not referring to your school, would you keep 
the boys up to 15? — Oh. they do not stay. 

28299. Would you remove tl em at some time ?— I 
would. 

23290. About what age, at what time would boys 
in the natural course of things be more or less diffi- 
cult to be dealt with and disciplined by a woman 
teacher? — It depends a great deal upon the teacher, I 
could keep my boys until they became men and I 
would not have the slightest trouble in teaching them, 
or enforcing discipline ; suppose I say to you here that 
in such cases boys might be removed to the master at 
six, the uninitiated reading that would think the boys 
were wasting time with women teachers, which is not 
the ease. 

28291. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — My question was 
rather to find out whether there had been any cor- 
porate expression on the part of the teachers, or any 
views expressed with regard to the matter from the 
educational point of view. The teachers do not seem 
to have had occasion to express their views with re- 
gard to that point? — They have not expressed any 
opinion upon the merits of the rule at all, they have 
protested against the rule as an injurious ride bo 
education, because of its injurious effects on the 
teachers and on the schools. 

The Chairman. — As Miss Mahon cannot produce 
any resolution I think we ought not to press her. 

Mr. Henly. — Suppose you have three schools side 
by side, infants, boys, and girls, what would be the 
proper age to transfer the infant boys to the boys' 
school and the infant girls to the girls’ school? 

The Chairman. — She has given her personal reasons 
for not answering, and I think we ought not to press 
her further. 

28292. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Do you know whe- 
ther any public body has expressed an opinion on the 
point ? — The public body that has expressed an 
opinion is the Council of the Managers’ Association, 
and they expressed an opinion in favour of keeping 
the boys with the masters from the beginning. I can 
answer that quite easily, practically the whole volume 
of opinion in this country is in favour of having the 
boys with the masters even from infancy. 

23293. You say in this country. Are you quite 
sure that that is the opinion all over the country? — 
I am judging by the resolutions at public meetings 
protesting against rule 127 (b) in 1905. 

23294. Where were they held? — All over the coun- 
try, north, south, east, west, and centre, the whole 
of Ireland was affected. 

28295. These were resolutions of teachers? — There 
were resolutions of public meetings in favour of 
teachers and protesting against 127 (b). 

23296. Mr. Coffey. — Of course, these resolutions 
were drafted having in view the injury that was done 
to the male teacher. They didn’t consider it from 
the point of view of education at all? — Well, they 
professed to consider it from the point of view of 
education. 

23297. The Chairman. — Miss Mahon does not want 
to pursue that question, and I think we can go on to 
her next point, which deals with Dr. Starkies re- 
fusal to receive a deputation in June, 1905?— Yes; 
the Resident Commissioner was asked for an inter- 
view, and he refused the interview in view of certain 
things that occurred at a teachers’ banquet at Sligo- 
I should like to say what happened at the Sligo ban- 
quet. At that banquet given by the Congress so me 
of the guests objected to drink the health of King- 
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23298. Mr. Coffey. — Some of the local people in- 
vited? — Some of the invited guests. It was the cus- 
tom at that time to invite guests from the district in 
which the congress was held to the banquet. 

23299. The Chairman. — We understand that. 
Some of those people from outside refused to drink 
the King’s health? — It was not proved that any 
teacher participated in it. 

23300. That was my point? — Even if it was, it 
would not be surprising if some of them did because 
at the Sligo Congress the teachers were in a state of 
great irritation over the recent promulgation of 127 
(b) and were loud and bitter in their resentment to 
the Board. In that frame of mind the King might 
get brushed with a wave of the hurricane raging all 
that week, not, indeed, on account of his personality 
or his sovereignity, but as the head of such an in- 
stitution as tne National Board. The Board, with- 
out any direct evidence expressly incriminating any 
of the teachers, published the following flaming cir- 
cular* in the newspapers, and Dr. Starkie, in the 
superabundant excess of his loyalty to the Crown and 
Constitution, again banged the door in the teachers’ 
faces. But the teachers believed that the real reason 
for denying them admittance was because of their 
violent agitation over 127 (b), the disloyalty of a few 
invited guests at the Sligo banquet being only a con- 
venient excuse, occurring opportunely at the time, 
because, there is reason to suppose that a Board that 
disobeys the King’s deputies — the Viceroy and Chief 
Secretary — would disobey the King himself far sooner 
than the teachers would. 

23301. I wonder if the King would recognise him- 
self as head of the National Board? — They published 
the following flaming circular to the teachers of the 
National schools, but as that circular will appear in 
the Appendix I do not think it necessary to read it. 

23302. The main point is that the Commissioners 
say in that circular, “ They regret to observe a grow- 
ing spirit of insubordination on the part of many 
teachers, and a disregard of the rules ” ? — Yes. 

23304. Mr. Coffey. — Was there any evidence that 
there was a growing spirit of insubordination? — I 
don’t know of any such evidence or of evidence prov- 
ing that they participated in the disloyalty that called, 
forth this circular. 

23305. Mr. Henly. — I would like you to look at 
one paragraph of this circular, “ Teachers would do 
well to avoid meetings, etc. Failure to do so in 
future will render the teacher liable to serious 
penalty.” Now in the circular issued in 1884 it 
stated in the concluding sentences the Commissioners 
have resolved that the presence of the teacher at such 
meetings would render him responsible for all the 
things said or done by any of those present, unless 
he at once publicly disavowed anything said or done 
of an objectionable character, and this public dis- 
avowal. was to be followed by an open withdrawal 
from the meeting. We were assured by Dr. Starkie 
that that was dead, but was not the worst of it em- 
bodied in this circular? — Yes, and that circular was 
never submitted to the Commissioners, yet it contains 
the very worst features of the circular of 1884, which 
we were assured was dead and buried. 

23306. The Chairman.— The Belfast teachers 

passed a resolution in reference to that circular ?— 
Yes, on the 12th July, 1906, they passed the follow- 
ing resolution : — “ That with reference to the circular 
issued in the name of the Commissioners of National 
Education, and referring to the incidents alleged at 
the Sligo Congress, we hereby emphatically declare— 
1st, That the manner of its publication is needlessly 
and provokingly offensive to those to whom it . is 
addressed; 2nd, that a rule or regulation which con- 
veys insult and imposes restrictions upon those 
against whom no shadow of blame or reasonable sus- 
picion can be sustained looks like incapacity of ad- 
ministration, tends to destroy confidence, and if per- 
severed in must weaken the ties of sympathy, which 
are the best guarantees of wholesome respect for con- 
stituted authority ; 3rd, that it is contrary to the 
spirit and genius of British law to condemn without 
a hearing, or to make no discrimination between 


those who may have offended and those who never 
would dream of doing as alleged in the circular; 4th, 
that the indefinite terms of the circular sweep away 
the dearest rights of citizenship from an educated 
and intelligent body of public servants, and we call 
\ipon the Commissioners to define, accurately what is 
meant by ‘controversy,’ ‘meetings,’ etc., as honest 
law or rule capable of obedience must be explicit.” 
That summarises our feeling with regard to that 
circular. 

23307. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You say this cir- 
cular was published in the newspapers. Do you know 
if it was published by order of the Board or not?— 

I remember distinctly it was officially published in 
the newspapers. 

23308. You were quite satisfied about that? — I am 
perfectly certain of that. 

23309. The Chairman. — Then comes the resolution 
of the Central Executive which says that Dr. Starkie 
refuses the interview ostensibly owing to what hap- 
pened at the Sligo banquet, but really because of your 
opposition to 127 (b)? — This is the resolution: — 

“ That as the Central Secretary has submitted to this 
Committee 107 cases of teachers who have been de- 
prived of the increments, etc., to which they consider 
they were justly entitled, and as this Committee 
authorised the Secretary to bring these cases under 
the notice of the Resident Commissioner, and that a 
deputation was appointed from this Committee to 
wait on him in reference to these cases of alleged in- 
justice, and that as replies have been received from 
the Resident Commissioner in :.he early part of this 
year and at intervals since that time refusing to 
entertain cases represented by this Committee on the 
grounds that they should have been presented by the 
ordinary course, through the respective managers of 
the teachers concerned, we are surprised to find that 
the Resident Commissioner now refuses to receive the 
deputation on the grounds that the Committee did 
not repudiate the action of those who are alleged to 
have taken part in ‘ Objectionable Proceedings ’ at 
the Congress Dinner, and for which this Commit- 
tee is in no way responsible.” The Circular 
recently issued by the Board was next con- 
sidered, and the following resolution in reference to 
it was adopted : — “ That we are extremely surprised 
at the condemnatory tone of the Circular dated 20th 
June, 1905, to the National teachers from the Edu- 
cation Office, especially (1) as it has not been proved 
that any teacher acted disloyally or disrespectfully 
to the King at the Sligo Congress Banquet; (2) that 
as regards others, the teachors, no matter how they 
might differ from them, had no control over, and 
therefore no responsibility for, their actions ; and 
that we deem it unjust to condemn the leaders of the 
Organisation for not reviewing the proceedings of the 
Sligo Congress, and for not pronouncing judgment on 
alleged acts which, even if proved, the Congress alone 
had power to deal with, and therefore we .respectfully 
request the withdrawal of the Circular.” Then there 
was a letter from a Minister in Sligo in which he 
says that the whole blame rested upon persons who 
were guests at the dinner. 

28310. Mr. Coffey. — Was that circular ever with- 
drawn? — It was never officially withdrawn. 

23311. You never got an intimation that it was 
withdrawn ? — N o. 

28812. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I think it is quite 
clear you draw a distinction between the Sligo Con- 
gress and your Organisation. Would you explain that 
distinction? — The Central Executive Committee con- 
sists of elected representatives of the Organisation 
from other parts of Ireland, it is a Committee of 16 
members. The Congress is the meeting of the dele- 
gates of the Association from every part of Ireland. 

23313. The Chairman. — It meets at a different 
place every year? — Yes, and at each Congress every 
branch association, according to its numerical strength, 
sends one or two or more delegates to the Congress. 
The Central Committee consists of representatives each 
elected by a number of different associations, grouped 
together in one district. 


* Vide Appendix LII. 
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23814. That Congress meets sometimes in Dublin, 
sometimes in Belfast, sometimes in Cork, sometimes 
in Derry? — Yes, in all the leading cities and great 
towns. The Congress has supreme power and the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee is a body elected annually 
which takes its instructions from each Congress. 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Perhaps I have been mis- 
taken. I thought the tenor of your answer was to 
disclaim on the part of the Executive any responsi- 
bility for what the Congress had done. 

23315. The Chairman. — They said they were not 
responsible for the invited guests? — The Central Exe- 
cutive Committee could not repudiate officially any- 
thing that happened at the Congress until another 
Congress empowered them to do so. 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — It seems to me after the 
explanation of Miss Mahon that the Central Execu- 
tive Committee does represent Congress. 

Mr. Henly. — In the absence of Congress. 

23316. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — But there would 
be no inconsistency in speaking of the Executive 
Committee as the Executive Committee of Congress. 
Saying that they had not responsibility for what 
Congress did seems to imply that Congress was quite 
a distinct body from your Organisation, and I wanted 
to see really if that was so? — The Central Executive 
Committee takes its mandate for the year from Con- 
gress. On the 2nd September, 1905, the Executive 
tried again to get a hearing from the whole Board, 
but were again informed that it was not the practice 
of the Commissioners to receive deputations. 

23317. The Chairman. — You have something to say 
about the Board’s attitude in regard to salaries? — 
Yes. In the 1905 Report of the Commissioners 
twenty paragraphs are devoted to the attempt to 
prove that Irish teachers were better paid than the 
English and Scotch, especially in small schools, and- 
for this purpose they took the poorest spots in Great 
Britain, such as the Isle of Lewis where there are 
only seven schools under 50 average, and then from 
certain premises they triumphantly announce that 
“ for this class of school the salaries are much higher 
in Ireland than in Lewis,” as if a normal district in 
Ireland was on a parallel with the isolated little 
islet of Lewis. This laboured attempt to prove that 
the teachers had no grounds for complaint as regards 
salaries in 1905, under the Government of Messrs. 
Balfour and Wyndham, forms a very curious and in- 
explicable contrast to the Home Rule Manifesto of 
August, .1912, in the days of Messrs. Asquith and 
Birrell, admitting, what the teachers always con- 
tended, that half a million more is needed to put 
Irish education on a financial equality with Great 
Britain. 

23318. What do you refer to when you talk of the 
Home Rule Manifesto of 1912?— That is the mani- 
fecto the Commissioners published in 1912 containing 
extracts from their own report which the Executive 
Government would not sanction. 

23319. That was with regard to -additional finances 
in the Home Rule Bill?— Yes. 

23820. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— You could hardly 
call that a Home Rule Manifesto ? — It was known as 
that popularly. 

The Chairman. — The ordinary reader won’t know 
what that means. 

Mr. Henly. — Call it the manifesto against the 
educational finance of the Home Rule Bill. 

23821. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Or the manifesto 
of the Board referring to the finances of the Home 
Rule Bill? — I am quite satisfied. 

28322. The Chairman.— There was a protest 
against refusal of access to the Board at a Waterford 
Congress?— Yes. In 1906 the teachers again protested 
against being shut out from the Board. I am prov- 
ing by bis evidence that the teachers bad tried to gain 
access to the Board all along, and they protested 
against being shut out time after time. It was Mr. 
Thompson of Belfast who wrote this report.* It kas 
a Central Executive Committee Report to Congress. 
The teachers at the Waterford Congress made a 
strong protest ■ against Dr. Starkie’s continued re- 
fusal to give them access to the Board. 

23323. During this year an additional source of 
discontent was the increase in the number of dis- 


missals ?— Yes. Dr. Traill, who was a member of 
the Board since 1901, in an address delivered at the 
Marlboro’ Street Training College on the 15th June, 
1906, denounced the dismissals ancl condemned the 
degradation of the teachers under the new system of 
grading, aud said that he foretold that such a system 
was bound to fail on the lines on which it had been in- 
troduced. He contends that, if introduced at all, it 
should commence in the training colleges. We never 
heard of the Provost’s prophecy as to the failure of 
the paper system, but we are in thorough accord 
with him when he says it should commence, if in. 
troduced at all, in the training colleges. The Pro- 
vost tells us:— “I fear that one result of this mis- 
take has been that teachers who had excellent records 
as teachers for years under the old system have been 
pronounced inefficient under the. new system and dis- 
missed with or without proper pensions, and their 
schools closed or amalgamated as a result of that en- 
forced inefficiency.” Another matter dwelt upon by 
the Provost was the injustice of the grading system. 
“ A teacher who has been classed first of first may 
now be called third grade because the number of his 
pupils happens to be small, so that he becomes ‘ de- 
graded ’ before the public, who do not understand this 
change of nomenclature. He or she should be ranked 
according to their ability as teachers and their learn- 
ing, and not by the accident that they cannot get 
large schools. Under the present nomenclature the 
great bulk of teachers must be third grade.” These 
utterances of a Commissioner increased the alarm, 
and a return* obtained in Parliament by Mr. T. 
O’Donnell, M.P., still more accentuated the agita- 
tion. 

23324. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Was that a White 
Paper? — No, it was a question in Parliament. 

23325. The Chairman. — The information was obtained 
by Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, M.P.? — Yes, and the 
following paragraph from a letter by the then Secretary 
of the Organisation shows the state of feeling at the 
time : — “ Though this order was harsh and threatening 
it had one commendable feature — it systematised the 
procedure against a teacher alleged to be inefficient, 
and, apparently at least, gave him a chance of retrieving 
his character. The circumstances of the school 
might make it impossible for the censured teacher 
to order matters so that the inspector who previously 
censured him should report ‘ the proficiency 
materially improved,’ and if not: then—! It was 
some advantage, however, to have a warning and 
three annual trials between the charge of inefficiency 
and the supreme penalty of dismissal; but it seems 
the advantage no longer avails, and that the Board’s 
Order of 1899, though never formally withdrawn, is 
ignored, so far as it is in any degree favourable. I 
am informed that teachers are now being dismissed, 
with the brand of inefficiency, after only one bad report, 
and are denied the slight possible benefit of even that 
special regulation of the Board, which is formally and 
essentially a penal enactment. Is the teacher who is 
charged with inefficiency an outlaw? If not, he is 
entitled in mere justice to be dealt with according to 
the strict letter of that law of the Board, which pre- 
scribes censure, and. depression, or fine, for four years 
in succession, as the forerunners of ultimate dismissal. 
I thinlc, too, it will be generally granted that the 
Teachers’ Executive are fully justified in demanding an 
impartial investigation of every ease involving con- 
> sequences so serious as the dismissal in ignominy of 
an old, and possibly very capable, teacher.” 

_ 23326. You know the account the Board gave of those 
dismissals in 1904-5 in the report of 1905-6? — Yes; I 
have seen that. They attempted to justify these dis- 
missals for inefficiency. 

23327 . Mr. HenlY.— Y ou are aware that the schools 
were classified as “excellent” and “very good,” and 
so on, before the new system? — There were no stan- 
dards for classification before. 

23328. They were returned, in the reports for 1901 
and 1902? — Do you mean the schools of those teachers 
dismissed? 

23329. No. I am talking of the schools as a whole, 
and they were classified as “excellent” and “very 
good”? — Yes. 


* Tide Appendix LII. 
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And for the years 1903, 1904, 1905, the Board pub- educational centre of Ireland than where the dismissals 


lished no statistics with regard to the schools. When have taken place. When 25 per cent, of teachers were 
Mr. Dilwortli was under examination I asked him still without increments nine months after they had 


why he didn’t furnish any returns for 1903, 1904, 
1905. 

The Chairman. — Returns about what? 

23330. Mr. Henly. — A bout the schools as to how 


been earned, there was evidence of inefficiency at 
headquarters which should have made officials slower 
to dismiss those in their power.” 

Mr. Henry. — T here would be dismissals for ineffi- 


classified. And then we got classification of the schools ciency by the managers corresponding to the dis- 


. in 1906. Have you ever heard any 
y it was that the Board issued no 


explanation why it was that the Board issued no 23336. Hi 
tabulation of their schools during those years 1903, 1904 about speci 
and 1905? — I have not enquired, but, of course, we want of m 


had very little opportunity of getting information. 

23331. The peculiar thing is this, that everything 
seemed to be working comparatively smoothly under the 
new system until 1903 and 1904; then a change came 


missals by the local authority in Englaud. 

23336. The Chairman. — You refer to a resolution* 
about specimen time-tables and a resolution about 
want of uniformity ? — Yes, showing that tire want 
of uniformity was felt as far back as 1906. 

23337. Then there was Mr. Birrell's promise in 
1907? — That was an important year for the teachers. 

23338. He promised a grant for increasing salaries 


the administration, and it was during that time and providing scholarships ?— Yes. He promised that, 


that they gave no information with regard to the having taken up the cause of education, he would 
classification of schools that the dismissals were up to never lay it down, and hoped to come to them before 


100 per cent.?— In the 1906 Report the Board seeks, long, not only with sympathetic words, but with full 

first to justify the dismissals; secondly, to east the hands. On the 27th April of that year Dr. Starkie 

.i, - w •(- caol.-B livnmiserl . through the intervention of Mr. Murphy, 


odium of them on the managers; thirdly, it seeks to 
justify the over-riding of the scale of penalties, which 


promised, through the intervention of Mr. Murphy, 


I.P., newly elected Parliamentary Secretary to the 


gave the teacher three chances, by explaining “that teachers, that he would open the door again to the 
when the system of class salaries was abolished the teachers’ deputation, but another incident set the 


terms did not apply any longer, but stated that the teachers up against him afresh, 

dismissals did not take place till the cases were 23339. Sin Hiram Wilkinson.— 


•What is a Parliamen- 


oersonallv examined by the Resident Commissioner, tary Secretary?— In 1907 we tried the experiment of 
thereby proclaiming Dr. Starkie as Evictor-in-Chief of having a Parliamentary Secretary, that is a Member 
: — •' 1 , , V. r, l +i,„ ;,i„n or,-,, nf Parlinmenf. Rpcvetfivv to the teachers, to look after 


the Department. The Report scouted the idea of any of Parliament Secretary to the teachers, to look after 
appeal from the Board. their interests in Parliament. We kept him for a couple 

23332. Have you got the words before you where of years, but found the experiment was not a success. 
+W .-mectprl that idea? — Yes. The teachers drew up 23340. The Chairman. — Is Ml - . O Donnell your 


they rejected that idea?— Yes. The teachers drew up 
a reply, from which the following are some extracts :— 


Secretary now? — No; we ask Members of Parliament 


° , , generally to look after our interests. 

ihe Report quotes the scale of penalties 23341. Mr. O’Donnell acts as a permanent official 
-.Atond lv» flip Rnnvrl’s Order of 2nd May, 1899, , , „ -n- .. , i__ . .. - * 


sanctioned by the Board’s Order of 2nd May, 1899, olmosb? l_He was formerly a teacher, and has a great 
and says it naturally fell into disuse with the !v>4 . 


and says it naturally tell into disuse who me intemt in education. 

abolition of the old system. It is surely as easy 23342. You have something to say about Dr. Starkie ’s 
under the present system to reduce a teacher s salary h &t ^ Fe deral Conference in 1907?— Yes. On 

as it was under the old. Grade salary can be as Em • D 1907 at the Federal Conference of 
easily reduced as class salary, and fines can be quite Edl f catiou ( a London , attended, like the British Asso- 


.. „ n,aucanon m uuuuou, awcuucu, iu\v »■« 

s easily inflicted under the one system as the othei, ciation< b educationists from the ends of the earth, 
ut it is evident a more expeditious mode of fcbe Eondon Times reported him as having amused his 


, . " , , 1 ,, „r tne Jjonaon Times reported mm as uuvmg huiurm 

desired, and hence the new mode of audience both at tbe Banquet and the Conference by 


procedure. Certainly the Commissioners cannot ridiculing the Irish managers, the Irish teachers, and 
(-Uo.vicpI was with • too much leniency ° 


now reproach themselves with V too much ieniency ’ tfa j id ° Nat j 0 nal school pupils, 
when teachers of many years’ experience are being . . 


i the mercy of the world at the rate of 50 


23343. You say lie ridiculed tbe Irish managers. 
Have you got that part of his speech? — He said the 


“ The U Reporb says:— ‘In nearly all cases the Irish schools were managed by Irish managers he would 
. , 1 , j:h i TpcpopW not cal them authorities, thev had an obiection to the 


dismissal was not ordered till the Senior Inspector not call them authorities, they had an objection to the 
had added his opinion to that of the District word ; they were managed by individuals, and it 

Inspector.’ This implies that some teachers were depended entirely upon the individuals whethei the 

dismissed on the report of one inspector. The high teachers would be allowed to go or not— he was referring 

dismissed, on rae iroo j ™ “ ... there to the interchange of teachers. He said he knew 


oETwhrwas entrusterd with the consideration of there to the interchange of teachers. He said he Imew 

the case at headquarters apparently considered only many of the managers would be delighted if they 

till inspectors’ reports; the Resident Commissioner went, and in some cases would give them an exceedingly 

pvllint) J nnK- 1 the same What can be the good testimonial, but he was not quite certain that they 

n fa ae past ®ouM b e .rilling to taka then, back at the end ol the 


feelings of officials who, on an average for the past would lie wining to wire mem 
three years, have condemned one teacher each week year. 

to a life of poverty, misery, and degradation? 23344; Mr. Coffey— He implies the managers would 

“Another singular circumstance is that only in „; ve them an exceedingly good testimonial to get rid of 
Ireland are dismissals for inefficiency known. Since them, but- expresses his doubts as to their willingness 
1899 onlv one teacher in Scotland had his certificate to ta ke them back again?— Yes. 


withdrawn by the Department, and there was no 
such case in England, while almost 250 were dis- 
missed in Ireland.” 


23345. At all events, the Teachers’ Executive thought 
he had made offensive remarks regarding the teachers 
and the managers? — Yes, the speech was reported very 


23333. Mr. Harrison.— I venture to suggest that f udv bl the London Times, and was quoted in the 
that may be a risky statement to make, because I be- p re eman’s Journal, but unless I read the whole of it 
+h»* diBTv.issa.lK might be made by the local n wou l d no t understand its significance. I cannot 


lieve that dismissals might be made by the local y 0U would not understand its significance, 
authorities in England. I mean that if an Imperia a t the moment pick out extracts. 

TnsTTP.>tov ni-nn ounces a teacher absolutely inefficient occur miio nu.nnriK — The teachers rep 


Inspector pronounces a teacher absolutely inefficient 2 3346. Tbe Chairman.— The teachers repudiated his 
he will get a year’s grace; but the Education Lorn- s t a tement in a resolution,* and I think you might give 
ffiittee of_ the_ London County^ Council^onUl dismiss ^ gubstanoe of it?— They expressed^ very emphatic 


a man though there would be no dismissal by the condemaa tion of his language, and of the efiorts he 
Central Authority ?— Yes. made to demean them in the eyes of the public, and 

23334. Then you see it is rather misleading, I think? tb assnre d Dr. Starkie that they were not as 
-That statement was made publicly in 1905, and it ind ig eren t to their civil rights as he seemed to think, 
is never been contradicted. . Qq <147 Then the Catholic managers passed a resolu- 

I. think you will find my suggestion is correct-. tioQ ca iii ng for the removal of Dr. Starkie?— Yes, they 


has never been contradicted. 

I. think you will find my suggestion is correct. 


23335. Mr. Henly.— Miss Mahon is putting it- in as a ged thi | resolution ' 
statement by the’ Central: Executive at the •“ n ?i “ “That we have learned with surprise that Mr. 

it has never been contradicted since ?-^The statem the late Chief Secretary, told the House of 

continues : “ Inefficiency might be found nearer the »r>ce, me 
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Commons iu August last that the continuance in 
office of the present Resident Commissioner was not 
objected to by the Catholic managers of Ireland. 
That we direct our secretaries to draw the attention 
of Mr. Birrell to the resolution we had unanimously 
adopted at our previous meeting on June 5th, and 
which had been duly forwarded to Mr. Bryce.” 

The following is the resolution referred to above : — 
That, as a new Government has recently conic 
into office, our secretary be directed to bring under 
the notice of Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland the profound and widespread 
dissatisfaction that exists amongst the Catholic 
clerical school managers at the continuance in office 
of Dr. Starkie , Resident Commissioner, who unwar- 
rantably slandered us in a public address delivered in 
Belfast in 1908, and by the aid of garbled and dis- 
torted official documents not then, nor for months 
after, available to the public. In that address he 
sneered at our exertions to erect and adorn our 
churches, and almost avowed his desire to deprive 
us of our position and powers as school managers. 
His conduct, unrepented of, makes impossible the 
existence of such good-will and cordial feeling as the 
interests of education require, between the virtual 
head of the Education Department and the managers 
of the vast majority of the schools of Ireland.” 

23348. Then you next refer to the memorial from the 
transition teaehers? — During this year- the Executive 
made another attempt to gain redress for the transition 
teaehers. In the 1904 report the Commissioners pub- 
lished a table showing the average incomes for schools 
of 35 and 70, respectively, under the old system. Basing 
their calculations on this table, 70 transition teachers 
sent in an. estimate of their losses under the new 
system. The Executive drew up a memorial and pre- 
sented it to the Chief Secretary and the Commissioners, 
but without result. We also got counsel’s opinion as 
to whether the arrears could be recovered, but our 
counsel invariably informs us that the law of the land 
affords -us no protection from the rules of the National 
Board. One of these transition teaehers got special 
redress, but he had exactly the same case as upwards 
of a dozen others denied redress, and a question was 
asked in Parliament as to the grounds on which he got 
special redress as compared with the others, and this is 
the reply : — “Sir, — In reference to your communication 
received on the 14th inst. , I am directed by the 
Commissioners of National Education to inform you 
that they cannot enter into a discussion of the reasons 
as to why the teacher referred to in your letter was 
accorded special treatment.” They refused to state tlic 
ground on which they gave special consideration to a 
transitional teacher and left others equally deserving 
without consideration. Now I come to re-inspection. 
The Central Executive passed a resolution this year 
(1907), dealing with various complaints of dissatis- 
faction at present prevailing throughout Ireland in 
consequence of the present practice of the Board in 
refusing a re-inspection in many cases where it is 
alleged teachers have been unjustly treated by the 
report or minute of an inspector, causing the non- 
allowance of increments or promotion, nay, even leading 
up to depression or dismissal. We believe that reverting 
to the old custom of granting a right of appeal in all 
such cases would have such a moderating effect on the 
demeanour of inspectors generally as to reduce the 
number of such complaints and grievances to a 
minimum ; and we demand that in all cases where the 
two previous reports of a teacher were up to the standard 
required to obtain promotion, no teacher should be 
disallowed such promotion in consequence of a less 
favourable report by any inspector on his first visit to 
a school, as on such occasions it is well known many 
inspectors are over-exacting. We made an attempt to 
get the matter exposed by a Parliamentary question, 
hut the information was refused. 

23349. Mr. Coffey.— That is really a matter of 
havino; any right of appeal?— Yes. Mr. Murphy asked 
the Chief Secretary whether National School teachers 
are allowed by the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion to appeal against an inspection, and if he can 
state how many applications for re-inspection were 

* Vide 


received during the past year, and how many re- 
inspections were ordered by the Commissioners. That 
was on the 6th May, 1907. Mr. Birrell replied 
“ The Commissioners of National Education inform me 
that under their regulations any teacher who feels 
aggrieved by the conduct of the inspector can appeal 
through the manager to the Commissioners. When such 
an appeal is made the Commissioners carefully consider 
all the circumstances of the ease, and if they deem it 
necessary they instruct one of tbe senior or chief 
inspectors to visit the school and to make a special 
report. The Commissioners are unable to say how many 
applications for re-inspection were received from 
teachers during the past year. In order to do so a 
close scrutiny of all the letters received from teachers 
would be necessary. The Commissioners, however, are 
prepared to report upon any specific case which the 
non. member may have in view.” So that all infor- 
mation was refused even through Parliament. 

23350. In view of the evidence we have now had, do 
you think Parliament was correctly informed as to 
these cases of appeals? — No. 

23351. Were cases carefully considered by the 
Commissioners? — It is very doubtful if they got any 
consideration at all, but at any yate, whatever con- 
sideration they got, led in the majority of cases to the 
refusal of the appeal. 

23352. The Chaiuman. — Do you think that the word 
“Commissioners” there is used, as Dr. Starkie tells us it 
is used, just as the expression “ Lords of the Treasury” 
is used, and represents himself or some other officer? 

Mr. Coffey. — It is reasonable enough in tbe usual 
routine letters of tbe Board. 

The Ciiaikman. — Don’t you think it is used there in 
that sense? 

Mr. Coffey. — It is a question whether it is justifiably 
so used? 

23358. The Chaiuman. — Have the Commissioners 
ever considered the circumstances of these cases, and 
have they ever instructed a senior or chief inspector 
to visit the school? — Never. 

23358a. Therefore I say the word “ Commissioners ” 
is used in that sense that was explained to us. It 
means the persons acting in the name of the Commis- 
sioners. Now come on to 1908? — This year was 
characterised by another row with the Commissioners, 
this time over the allocation of the Birrell Grant. On 
the 7th December, 1907, the Teachers’ Executive met, 
and drew up a scheme for the allocation of the 
prospective grant. You may remember Mr. Birrell 
promised this when attending our Congress in 1907, 
and it was included in the estimates for the following 
year, and consequently we drew up a statement* of our 
views as to the distribution of tho grant. 

23354. The Chaihman. — Will you give us an idea of 
that? — We desired that the grant should be used to 
provide increments; that the increments should be 
substantially increased, and should be annual, and 
should provide a sufficient sum to enable the present 
unjust barriers to promotion to bo removed. A 
deputation in support of this waited on Dr. Starkie on 
the 14th December, 1907. Dr. Starkie told them that 
the Board had already decided that the grant was to 
be distributed in capitation, as tbe Treasury preferred 
a rough and ready scheme that would not involve much 
trouble. The teachers condemned this method of alloca- 
tion as unduly favouring large schools. In the end of 
June, 1908, the Board's proposed method of allocation 
became public through Parliament, and in the words 
of a letter I wrote, July 4th, 1908, “ No words can 
describe the paralysis which seized the teachers of 
Ireland when they learned that the 2,867 teachers of 
schools under 35 were to be excluded from any participa- 
tion in the increased grant.” The estimate was 
withdrawn and sent back to the Commissioners for 
amendment. It was withdrawn on the representation 
of members of Parliament interested in our case. In 
tho meantime the Teachers’ Executive adopted a 
resolution asking the grant to be distributed in the 
form of an equal increase to the salaries of all the 
teachers in the service.* 
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23356. The Chaiumam. — And that is the form it did 
take ? -Practically. 

23356. A grant of £7 a year? — A grant of £7 for third 
class, £8 for second class, and £10 for first. It was as 
nearly as possible an equal distribution. 

23857. The Grant would be by equal increments to 
the salaries of the teachers irrespective of average or 
grade? — First the Treasury wanted a simple method of 
distribution, and we therefore requested the Irish Mem- 
bers of Parliament to try and have the Grant dis- 
tributed by an equal increase to the salaries of all 
teachers pending a proper adjustment of salaries cf 
all teachers in the. service. A deputation proceeded 
to London to interview Mr. Birrell in support of this 
resolution. They saw him on Wednesday, July 22nd, 
and pointed out to him that an agitation for an in- 
crease in initial salaries had been going on for years, 
and in response to this agitation he promised the 
Grant at the Teachers’ Congress to increase initial 
salaries and salaries of poorly paid teachers, but 
these would be excluded by the scheme of the Commis- 
sioners and that as the Grant was so small and the 
Treasury wanted a simple scheme, the equal dividend 
method would approach not indeed justice but the 
least injustice to the most needy. He promised them 
that the revision of the estimate would follow mainly 
in accordance with the views put before him by the 
teachers. The second proposal of the Commissioners 
was then dropped, and two days after the reception 
of the deputation Mr. Birrell brought in the revised 
estimate himself which gave satisfaction, and the 
Grant was paid with the October salaries for the 
year 1908. During the time that the method of allo- 
cation was in dispute the small school teachers and 
the assistants were in a state of great unrest, and 
the Press was full of letters protesting against their 
proposed exclusion. In the 1908 report the Com- 
missioners state : " After considerable, correspondence 
we succeeded in securing a Grant of £114,000.” And 
then after referring to the rejection of their first and 
second proposals for its distribution they continue: — 
We think it to be our duty to protest most strongly 
against the abandonment by the Government, with- 
out consultation with us, of this essential part of our 
scheme in favour of an addition to the increases of 
salaries in the third and second of first grade, which, 
on account of its insignificance, will be productive of 
little effect. We consider this action on the part of 
the Government to be an infringement, unparalleled 
in our history, of the spirit of the orginal constitu- 
tion on which the Board was founded, viz., that it 
should be entrusted with absolute control over the 
funds which might be annually voted by Parliament. 

28358-9. Then you paid tribute to the teachers for 
their unselfishness during that agitation? — Yes, and 
Mr. Birrell paid a tribute* to them in the House of 
Commons. 

28860. Then we come to the agreement forms for 
teachers? — At a deputation in December, 1907, Dr. 
Starkie discussed the agreement forms. In conse- 
quence of his observations the Catholic teachers at 
Killamey Congress held a private meeting and de- 
cided to stand by Form I. and II. Arising out of 
this deputation the Connaught managers passed the 
following resolution in May, 1908, calling for Dr. 
Starkie’s removal, and to my knowledge they have 
never changed from that attitude. I have the 

report of the deputation here and I will hand 
it in. This is the resolution of the Connaught 
managers. It was proposed by Fr. M'Loughlin, 
seconded by Fr. O’Hara : — “ That this meeting 

expresses its satisfaction at the action of the 

Catholic teachers attending the recent Congress 
at Killarney in unanimously approving of No. 2 
Form of Agreement between Managers and Teachers. 
This unanimous approval of the Catholic Teachers 
is all the more valuable, in the opinion of the 

Managers, as it is in striking opposition to the mis- 
chievous advice given , by Mr. Starkie to the teachers’ 
deputation that waited on him on 14th December 
last, when he urged them, in their private conference, 
to insist on the withdrawal of Forms Nos. 1 and 2, 
and to call at once on the Commissioners to make 
the new Forms Nos. 8 and 4 compulsory. Mr. 
Starkie’s presence in the Education Office is a men- 
ace and a danger to Catholic faith. We shall never 


cease, as long as he remains there, to call for his 
removal.” I now come to the year 1909. During 
this year occurred an incident which resulted in the 
banning of the teachers’ representatives by Dr. 
Starkie once again. On the 6th February, 1909, 

I went on my first and last deputation to Dr. 
Starkie. I took notes of the proceedings during the 
progress of the interview. When we returned from 
the Education Office we made a verbal report to a 
sub-committee that was engaged that day drafting 
the Congress Programme. At the next full meeting 
of the Teachers’ Executive, February 27th, my re- 
port of the deputation was ordered to be printed and 
circulated to the secretaries of the associations, 
marked private and confidential. 

28861. May I ask you was that mark, “ private 
and confidential,” put upon that paper, in com- 
pliance with the request of Dr. Starkie?— It was in- 
advertently omitted at first. 

23362. I know, but did Dr. Starkie request you to 
mark it private and confidential ? — It was under- 
stood always that these deputations were private and 
confidential. 

23368. But did he lay stress upon it at that meet- 
ing? — He laid stress upon certain points that were 
very confidential that would necessitate having the 
whole report marked ‘‘private and confidential.” A 
report of the interview with Dr. Starkie was 
sent forward by the secretary of the deputation to 
Mr. John Murphy, M.P., who could not conveni- 
ently attend this meeting. A fuller report presented 
by me, amended in a few respects by Mr. Gamble 
and Mr. O’ Callaghan, who were also members of 
the deputatition, was submitted and approved. The 
Central Secretary was to send copies confidentially 
to Secretaries of Associations immediately on receiv- 
ing the amended draft. When Dr. Clarke had it 
ready he sent it down to me to look through it and to 
send it on direct to the printers. I slid so, and it 
was only when I got some copies in print that I 
noticed the omission of the private and confidential 
mark. I wrote immediately to Dr. Clarke drawing; 
his attention to the omission. Dr. Clarke marked 
all the copies in his possession private and confiden- 
tial in red ink and despatched post -cards in red ink 
to the secretaries asking them to do likewise. I 
also put' a note in the Irish School Weekly to the 
same effect. That should have been ample atone- 
ment for an inadvertent omission. In that report 
it is mentioned that Dr. Starkie said the managers 
were against civil rights for teachers, and that they 
had strong representation on the Board. The con- 
tents of this report were circulated by the secretaries 
-to all the teachers, and Father Curry , P.P., heard 
about the accusation against the managers and con- 
tradicted it, as far as the Catholic managers were 
concerned in the Freeman of April 12, 1909. Dr. 
Starkie took no notice of this contradiction and 
made no move whatever in the matter till Mr.' 
Doherty, of Tipperary, opened up the affair again 
in the Freeman of the 19th July, 1909. In the 
Freeman of the next day Dr Starkie’s private sec- 
retary, Mr. Phelan, contradicted Mr. Doherty’s quo- 
tation. On the 23rd I wrote affirming the accuracy 
of my report. A couple of further letters from Mr. 
Doherty ended Part I. of this drama. At the next 
Central Committee meeting on the 31st July, 1909, 
the members of the committee unanimously passed a 
resolution, an affidavit I might almost call it, affirm- 
ing the correctness of my report. Oil the 10th 
August, 1909. Mr. Gamble, of Cork, wrote to the 
Freeman, half affirming, half denying, Dr. Starkie’s 
statement. Mr. Elliott, of Belfast, President at 
the time, wound up Part II. with a letter* in support 
of my report. I wish to point out that it was not 
the omission of the “ Private and Confidential ” 
mark, but the assertion re managers, that caused 
the trouble. The previous deputation report, Decem- 
ber, 1907, was marked “Private and Confidential,” 
yet its contents became known to the Connaught 
managers, and called forth their resolution of May, 
1908. On this occasion also Mr. Gamble put a letter 
in the Freeman in favour of Dr. Starkie. My fault, in 
Dr. Starkie’s eyes, lay, as will be seen later, in my 
vindication of my own honour. He seems to hold 
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the view that when the truth inconveniences tire 
official those under him should allow him to impugn 
their veracity without right of vindication of their 
character. In Dr. Starkie’s case he has absolute 
power owing to the supineness of a pliable Board, 
who delegated to him all their responsibility before 
God and man to protect those placed under their 
care by the State, and to see that the Ten Command- 
ments are observed in dealing with them. 

23364. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — This practical 
question seems to me to arise in this connection. 
You know that the question of giving notice of new 
rules has been placed before the Committee, and I 
think I am right in saying that Dr. Starkie expressed 
his willingness before rules were put ih force to re- 
ceive deputations from the teachers upon them. 
Now suppose new rules were going to be introduced 
and deputations went up from your organisation or 
Executive, would it be possible to keep them confi- 
dential in the ordinary course, or should the report 
be communicated throughout your organisation? — 
Oh, it should be communicated throughout the or- 
ganisation, the only effect of the Private and Con- 
fidential mark is that it would not be published in 
the Press. If a newspaper got hold of it and found 
that mark upon it they would not publish it. 

23365. A conference with Dr. Starkie without com- 
munication with the several brandies of the organi- 
sation would be no use? — No. If rules were pub- 

lished in opposition to the wishes of the teachers the 
position of those on the deputation would be very 
unenviable because it would be considered that they 
acquiesced without making them known to the 
teachers. 

23366. That is the point, that an arrangement for 
the discussion of the proposed rules with the Resident 
Commissioner would not be satisfactory unless it was 
understood that the proceedings of any conference with 
the Resident Commissioner would be sent to all the 
branches of your organisation? — Oh, certainly. 

23367. And has it always been the practice to com- 
municate the report of the deputation to the local 
associations ? — Yes ; marked “ private and confiden- 
tial,” and the only effect of that mark is to keep 
them from being published in the Press. 

23368. The Chairman. — Would one of these reports 
become known to hundreds of teachers in the country? 
— To 10,000 teachers, or at least go every associated 
teacher. 

23369. Mr. Coffey. — The report would be sent to 
the secretaries of all the local associations and would 
be read by them for their members? — Yes. 

Mr. Henry. — Not only that, but sometimes when 
a deputation went and waited upon anybody while 
Congress was sitting, when they came back they made 
a statement to Congress, the only reservation being 
that it was not to be published in the Press, and 
publication in the Press would be regarded as the 
only violation of the conditions under which the depu- 
tation was received. 

Mr. Coffey. — In fact a deputation would never be 
sent to the Resident Commissioner unless it was under- 
stood the result was to be communicated to the As- 
sociation. 

23370. The Chairman. — Was the Resident Commis- 
sioner aware that the report would be passed on to 
the Association? — He should be aware of it. 

23371. Mr. Henly. — Is there not a reference some- 
where that he complained that the document was sent 
out to the teachers without its being first submitted to 
him? — He never made that complaint of a deputation 
before. They were marked private and confidential 
and sent out without ever being submitted to him. 

23372. Mr. Coffey.— That was always the case of 
deputations to Sir Patrick Keenan and Mr. Redington; 
the report was never sent back to them for their ap- 
proval?— No, neither were' the reports of deputations 
do Mr. Birrell or Mr. Lloyd George ever sent back to 
them for- emendation. 

23378. The Chairman. — You mention the case of a 
Miss Shanahan, of Mullenahorna National School 
Ring, and you applied to Dr. Starkie to receive an 
Arbitration Committee, which had been appointed ; you 
were a member of that Committee, and he said he could 
not receive you ; what was the meaning of his refusal? 


I will tell you.* On June 18th, 1910, I 

wrote Dr. Starkie as follows: — •“ Sir, — A Joint Com- 
mittee of Arbitration, consisting of two representatives 
from the Coiste Gnotha, two representatives from the 
Central Committee of the I.N.T.O., with Professor Eoiu 
MacNeill, Vice-President Gaelic League, presiding, met 
in 25 Rutland Square, on Saturday, 11th July, to adjust 
the differences between the Gaelic League and the 
National Teachers’ Organisation. As a result of this 
meeting, the Committee formed itself into a joint depu- 
tation, representing the Gaelic League and the I.N. 
T.O., to the Education Office, primarily on behalf of 
Miss Shanahan, Principal Teacher, Mullinahorna 
G.N.S., Ring, and also with regard to the appointment 
of a competent Bilingual Teacher iu Mullinahorna, to 
advance the interests of Bilingual teaching in that dis- 
trict, without injury to the existing teacher. As Secre- 
tary to the Joint Committee, the duty devolves on me 
of asking you to receive this deputation, and to appoint 
the time at which you will kindly do so. If it were 
convenient to you to receive it on a Saturday, so that 
the teachers on it would not have to absent themselves 
from their schools on a week-day, wo should be very 
thankful to you.” Then I received, on the 20th 
June, 1910, the following reply : — “ Madam, — In reply 
to your letter of the 18th inst., I am requested by the 
Resident Commissioner to say that befoi'e consenting 
to receivo the deputation about which you write he will 
require to be furnished with the names of the persons 
who will take part in it.” Then I wrote furnishing the 
names, and in his next letter he said : “ Madam, — I 
am requested by the Resident Commissioner to inform 
you that he is not averse to receiving, as proposed, 
a joint deputation of the Gaelic League and the 
National Teachers’ Organisation with reference to the 
ease of Miss Shanahan, Mullinahorna National School. 
Having regard, however, to certain incidents that fol- 
lowed his reception of National Teachers last year, he 
is not prepared to receive any deputation at present of 
which you might happen to be a member.”* 

23374. That fills up a certain gap, come on now to 
the case of Miss Shanahan? — About this time Miss 
Shanahan of Mullenahorna N.S., Ring, was threatened 
with dismissal by the Board if she did not qualify to 
teach Irish by a certain specified date. This coercion 
the teachers attributed to the pressure of the Gaelic 
League on the National Board. To save this teacher, 
and to adjust some other differences, an Arbitration 
Committee was appointed, consisting of two teachers 
from the Gaelic League, two from the Teachers’ Or- 
ganisation, with Professor MacNeill as Chairman. I 
was a member of, and acted as secretary to, this Com- 
mittee, and in that capacity I applied to Dr. Starkie 
to receive the Committee as a deputation to discuss the 
Ring case. Dr. Starkie wrote back saying he would 
not see me. I knew that the other three teachers 
would not go without me if they knew I was banned, 
and the matter was very grave, as Miss Shanahan’s 
eviction notice would soon expire, so I took on myself 
the responsibility of dropping out and arranging the 
interview for the other four members for the 2nd 
July, 1909, and notified them of the arrangement. Mr. 
McGowan acted as secretary on this deputation. To 
avoid any further unpleasantness, he submitted a draft 
of his report to Dr. Starkie. He got it back totally 
changed, and when he submitted Dr. Starkie’s amended 
version to the Executive we could not accept it. Dr. 
Starkie had promised the deputation that if an Irish- 
speaking assistant were appointed in Mullenahorna to 
deal with the juniors "Miss Shanahan could deal with 
the senior division on ordinary lines.” When Mr. 
. McGowan sent Dr. Starkie the draft of the report, he 
introduced, as an emandation, ” Miss Shanahan could 
deal with the senior division on ordinary lines for the 
next twelve months, during which, time she should take 
steps to acquire a sufficient knowledge of Irish.” The 
deputation most emphatically rejected that alternative. 
Miss Shanahan was a teacher of 17 years’ service; she 
could not qualify for the Bilingualism in 12 months, 
and to try to do so with the sword of dismissal hanging 
over her head all the time would impair her health, to 
the detriment of her school. He agreed to the omission 
of any threat of the kind on the representations of ffie 
deputation , yet when they . were gone out of his sight 
he introduced it again. The Arbitration Committee 
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had to meet again, and the deputation had to go back 
to Dr. Starkie again on the 17th September, 1910, to 
get the report restored to the original agreement. Dr. 
Starkie crossed out the emendation and initialled the 
crossing. I notice in the report of the last deputation, 
July, 1912, Dr. Starkie repeats the conditions -which 
he struck out under his initials in September, 1910. 

If promises can bind him, it is fortunate for Miss 
Shanahan that I have such a propensity for preserving 
documents, as she is under threat of eviction again. 
The fourth and final act of this drama between Dr. 
Starkie and the Executive over my report occurred 
on the 5th November, 1910. A deputation was ap- 
pointed in October, 1910, and when Mr. Doyle applied 
for reception of the deputation Dr. Starkie replied that 
he would see the deputation if Mr. O'Callaghan and 
myself — members of the 1909 deputation — were ex- 
cluded. Mr. Doyle wired the members, and after- 
wards called a special meeting to decide. At that 
meeting on 5th November, 1910, it was decided by 
resolution* to send no deputation to Dr. Starkie while 
he banned any member of the Executive. In other- 
words, we declined to allow Dr. Starkie to establish 
a right of selection and rejection from among the 
elected representatives of the Teachers’ Organisation. 
An interchange of correspondence took place between 
Dr. Starkie and myself, and the doors of Tyrone House 
were banged against us, except at the price of our 
honour and independence. We decided never again to 
seek an interview with Dr. Starkie; neither did we 
ever since, neither shall we ever again, I hope. Allow- 
ing Dr. Starkie to ban certain members from deputa- 
- tions would mean that, if any value was to be set on 
deputations, those in disfavour with Dr. Starkie should 
not be elected on the Executive, and this would ulti- 
mately moan giving Dr. Starkie a veto in the elections 
of our Central Committee, and practically making the 
Organization an annexe of the Education Office, a sort 
of back-kitchen to Tyrone House. We steered clear of 
that. He has ample sway over us, without allowing 
him to interfere in our exercise of the legitimate right 
of combination. Then there is the ratification of the 
Central Committee’s attitude, by the Organisation at 
the Bangor Congress, mid as this report* will appear in 
the Appendix I need not read it, except the paragraph 
on civil rights, which caused a good deal of trouble. 
Dr. Starkie said that the managers were, opposed to 
the granting of civil rights, and mentioned that they 
had strong representation on the Board. He instanced 
the case of a manager who said : “ How could he sit 
on the same Board with a teacher who was in his 
employ?” He also said that Mr. Birrell did us harm 
instead of good over the civil rights question, as he set 
up the backs of members of the Board by his remarks 
on this question. Adverting to the development grant, 
Dr. Starkie said that undoubtedly the Irish members 
of Parliament were responsible for the loss of the 
£185,000; that it was with their consent it was diverted 
from Irish education and used for Land Act purposes. 

23375. Mr. Coffey. — Dr. Starkie said that the Irish 
members were responsible for the loss of the £185,000, 
and that with their consent it was diverted from Irish 
education and used for Land Act purposes. In his evi- 
dence before this Committee he made a charge to my 
mind of a very serious character against a great man 
who is now dead, Mr. Wyndham, who was Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, and he said this money was diverted, 
and that Mr. Wyndham made an attack upon the 
National Board as an excuse for diverting the money 
which he wanted for Land Act purposes at the time. 
Did Dr. Starkie say to your deputation that it was 
diverted at the request of the Irish members? — Yes, 
with their consent, and Dr. Starkie himself made out a 
case for the sequestration of the Grant at the time in 
1902 by the statement that the Irish people were inter- 
ested in everything but education. That £185,000 was 
in the balance for six months when he made his speech 
in Belfast in 1902 and he never alluded to it.. On the 
contrary, he made a strong case for local rating, and 
the arguments he used in Belfast in 1902 were, after- 
wards repeated by Mr. Wyndham in making his case 
for the sequestration of the Grant. 

23876. Mr. Hf.nly. — D ; d he not put forward a 
eat many reasons showing that the teachers were 
tter off than they professed to be? — Yes, in the 
1904 report he tried to show in 20 paragraphs that 


they had no ground for grievance as compared with 
the English teachers. 

23377. The Chairman.—' The only tangible result 
of this discussion with the deputation to Dr. Starkie 
on the 6th February, 1909, was that he said (1) the 
rule making increments depending on it would not 
appear next time; (2) that inspectors would be in- 
structed not to press cookery and laundry where 
managers refused to supply’ equipment and made 
provision for their introduction; (3) that these sub- 
jects would not be required in any school in which 
there were not 12 girls over 11 years of age, and (4) 
that where introduced experimental science could be 
dropped and a modified programme on other sub- 
jects could be submitted. What have you to say about 
that? — These promises were not kept. 

23378. Have you anything to say generally on the 
whole discussion about cookery and laundry? — I don’t 
agree with Dr. Starkie that cookery is more import- 
ant than reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

23379. Mr. ICavanagh.— Would anybody say that? 
— He said it was the most important of all the school 
subjects, that it was more important than reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

He must mean in conjunction with something else. 
Nobody would make a statement of that sort. 

23380. The Chairman. — There must be some other 
consideration? — As the result of the agitation that I 
conducted at that time over this business of threaten- 
ing teachers with a denial of increment unless they 
introduced cookery, and particularly after the Dublin 
Congress of 1910, most of the deferred increments were 
paid and there has not been much trouble since. 

23381. Mr. Coffey. — That is deferred increments? 
— Yes, on account of cookery. Up to that time it 
was the general rule to defer increments and to notify 
the managers that unless cookery was introduced the 
increment would not be paid. I mentioned that to 
Dr. Starkie, and he said that they were only 
threatened. 

28382. The Chairman. — Was the teacher before 

that asked to provide the equipment for teaching 
cookery? — The Board did not care who provided it 
so long as it was done. 

23383. It must be done? — Yes. They took no ac- 
count of who provided the equipment. Then I want 
to refer to a letter I wrote with regard to the depu- 
tation, the report of which was in a few cases through 
accident not marked “private and confidential.” 
23384. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Before dealing 
with that, I find that in your notes with regard to 
the rigidity of averages there is a point which does 
not seem to have been put before, and that is the sug- 
gestion with regard to the reduction of averages that 
there should be ’ a withdrawal or a reduction of the 
assistant’s salary in proportion to the deficiency in 
the number of children rather than have the salary 
reduced altogether? — We made that suggestion at the 
time rather than that the assistants should be dismissed 
altogether. If the average was 50, and suppose it 
went down to 49 the assistant was dismissed, and we 
made a proposal that it would be better to reduce ibe 
salary by oue-fiftieth rather than have her dismissed, 
but we got a better condition. 

23385. That is what you call the “ swing of ten ” ?' 
— Yes. 

28386. So you don’t want us to take into account 
any proposal based upon that reduction by one-fifth 
of the assistants salary ? — Oh, no. 

23387. The Chairman. — It really came to nothing? 
—No. 

23388. Now there is a letter* of the 27th March, 
1909, to which you want to refer? — Yes. It shows I 
did my best to remedy the omission of the mark 
“private and confidential.” 

28389. You give an account of how these words 
were omitted ? — Yes, and I did my best to rectify the 
mistake. 

23390. Then we come to the letter* of Father Curry, 
St. Mary’s, Drogheda? — I have practically sum- 
marised all that in my letter. Father Curry pub- 
lished that resolution of the managers in 1907 show- 
ing that as far as the Catholic Managers were con- 
cerned Dr. Starkie’s statements that they were op- 
posed to civil rights were inaccui-ate. Then there 
was a letter* from Mr. Doherty. 


* Vide Appendix LII. 
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23390a. 3fr. Doherty raised the question _ again, 
and he elicited the contradictions from Dr. Starkie? 
— Yes. Dr. Starkie’s contradiction is as follows: — 

“To the Editor of the Freeman’s Journal. 

“Office of National Education, 

“ Marlborough Street, Dublin, 

“ 19th July, 1909. 

“ Dear Sir, — In a letter which appears in the Free- 
man’s Journal of this date, the following passage 
occurs : — 

“ ' Tt is now something better than three months 
since Father Curry, of Drogheda, made public in 
the columns of the Freeman — the exact date is 13th 
April last — that the Resident Commissioner, Dr. 
Starkie, stated to a deputation that waited on him 
that it was the representatives of the managers on 
the Board who were opposed to granting civil rights 
to the teachers.’ 

“ The Resident Commissioner desires me to give an 
emphatic contradiction to this representation of what 
he said to the deputation. It would appear that 
Father Curry adopted as his authority for the quo- 
tation in his letter of 12th April, 1909, the garbled 
report of a confidential interview, which was most 
unwarrantably published without being submitted to 
Dr. Starkie. — Yours faithfully, 

“ M. A. PHELAN.” 

I want to point out that it never was the custom to 
submit a report of any deputation to Dr. Starkie, so 
there is no justification for saying it was published 
without being submitted to him since it was never 
the custom to do so. 

23391. Somebody might have submitted a report? 
— Yes, after me, but not before. I will quote for you 
a question asked by Mr. Cullinan with regard to civil 
rights and the denial of Dr. Starkie. “ Mr. Culli- 
nan asked the Chief Secretary whether his attention 
has been called to the repoi*t of tire deputation of 
teachers who waited on the Resident Commissioner 
of National Education in connection, amongst other 
questions, with that of their civil rights, when Dr. 
Starkie stated that the Chief Secretary did the 
teachers more harm than good Over the civil rights 
question, as he set up the backs of the members of 
the National Board on the question; whether the 
members of the National Board and managers are op- 
posed to granting civil rights to teachers; and whe- 
ther he is prepared to take the necessary steps to 
have the Irish National teachers permitted to share 
in the privileges enjoyed by their fellow citizens? 

Mr. Birrell. — My attention has been called to the 
report referred to, and I have also seen a letter from 
the Resident Commissioner denying its authenticity. 
I am informed that the question of the civil rights of 
teachers was considered by the Commissioners of 
National Education on several occasions in 1906 and 
1907, when the restrictions imposed on teachers were 
relaxed to a considerable extent. The Commissioners 
do not think that it would be in the interests of the 
teachers or the schools to modify still further the 
rules on the subject. The responsibility in this mat- 
ter rests entirely with the Commissioners, and I do 
not propose to take action with regal’d to it.” Dr. 
Starkie in his letter to the Freeman’s Journal denied 


the statement about the managers and Dr. Starkie 
in reply to Mr. Birrell denied his statement with 
regard to the Chief Secretary. It has been the 
general practice with him always to deny everything 
that was inconvenient. 

23392. Mr. O’Doherty in another letter* deals with 
the interview with Dr. Starkie? — I handed in that 
so that it may not be said that I suppressed any- 
thing, and then there is my letter in which I give 
an account of the circumstances. In reply to Dr. 
Starkie’s indictment I wrote this letter in vindica- 
tion of myself as the writer of the impeached re- 
port : — 

“To the Editor of the Freeman’s Journal. 

“ Carrig, Birr, 21st July, 1900. 

11 Sir, — The statement made in Mr Phelan’s reply, 
to Mr. Doherty in your issue of the 20th July is, 
strictly speaking, a matter for the whole Central 
Committee, which adopted and published the report 
alluded to, rather than for me individually. But as 
this Committee will not meet for some time, I wish, 
as the writer of the report, to say a few words in my 
own justification. I did my best to produce a de- 
tailed verbatim report of the interview as faithfully 
and accurately as I possibly could in the absence of a 
knowledge of shorthand and taking into account the 
fact that Dr. Starkie is the chief of the department 
under which I work in my capacity of teacher, it is 
but natural to suppose that I should take particular 
pains to be as courteous and diplomatic as possible, 
while at the same time striving to adhere firmly to 
the truth. I had also the assistance of a verbal re- 
port made on the same day to a sub-committee, and 
the further help of the memory of the sub-committee 
afterwards with regard to this verbal report. 

“With the fact of the report being published with- 
out being submitted to Dr. Starkie T have nothing to 
do. The Central Secretary had been for many years 
accustomed to all manner of deputations, and it is 
to be expected that he followed the customary pro- 
cedure in such cases. I am unable to say what that 
procedure is till the next general meeting of the 
Central Committee.” If you notice I took particular 
care to show that I did not directly contradict Dr. 
Starkie in that letter. 

23393. The Ckaiiiman.— -Then we come on to July 
81st? — Yes, a meeting of the Central Executive was 
held and the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: — “That as the accuracy of the printed re- 
port of a deputation from this Committee to Dr. 
Stai’icie in December last has been publicly discussed 
in the Freeman’s Journal, and as the particular por- 
tion of this report which is questioned is the follow- 
ing : 1 Dr. Starkie stated the managei’s were opposed 
to the granting of civil rights, ’ we now desire to state 
that the deputationists were unanimous in reporting 
this statement, and we adhei’e to our opinion that 
the printed l’eport is an accurate representation of 
what occurred at the interview in Decembei’ last.” 

23394. There is a letter* from Mr. P. Gamble in 
which he seems to say that what Dr. Starkie said was 
that some managers were opposed to giving civil 
rights? — Mr. Gamble did Dr. Starkie far more in- 
jury than I did, for I most carefully avoided contra- 
dicting him, whereas Mr. Gamble’s statement half 
affirms and half denies • his statement, he affirms the 
statement with the qualification of the adjective 
“ some.” 


* Vide Appendix LII. 
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FIFTY-SECOND DAY.— WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th, 1913. 

At. 23, Kildare-street, Dublin. 

Present:— Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman); Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, lL.d'. ; 
Mr. John Coffey; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 


Miss Catherine M. Mahon, President, Irish National Teachers’ Organization, further examined. 


23395. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Referring to 
the disadvantages the teachers were at who were 
charged with inefficiency, you said they received no 
warning to prepare them for the final examination, 
and you said that they were better off with a three 
years’ warning than without it? — Yes. 

* 23396. You are familiar I suppose with. Mr. 
Purser’s evidence with regard to reprimands, pub- 
lished in our first volume of evidence ? — I don’t 
quite recall it now, but I have read it. 

23397. I understand Dr. Starkie looked upon these 
in the nature of a warning to teachers, and I think he 
was quite prepared to consider the abolition of these 
reprimands, but the question was whether some 
teachers would not thereby be put in a worse position 
than if that practice continued ? I understand from 
vou that you do wish that there should be warnings 
but you do not wish for the reprimands t — In the 
* volume of evidence of which you speak this occurs : — 

“ Teachers who have incurred any serious censure 
during the three yearn preceding are ineligible for 
promotion.” Don’t you see now that a reprimand 
administered by a clerk in the office is a very serious 
matter for a teacher, because it stops increment 
and promotion, and it has been doing that all those 
years without the knowledge of the Board. The 
teachers never knew that these reprimands were in 
the nature of the year’s warning, or that they would 
block increment and promotion. You say that 
reprimands should be in the nature of warnings to 
the teacher, but the teacher didn’t know that the 
reprimands had any bearing on increment or pro- 
motion or dismissals. 

23398. The question arises more particularly at pre- 
sent with regard to teachers charged with inefficiency. 

I understand you would do away altogether with 
the system followed with regard to reprimands ? — Yes. 

23399. But inasmuch as that has been looked upon 
in the nature of a warning, if it was recommended 
that that should be abolished it would be desirable 
that very clear ideas should be expressed with regard 
to what should take its place in the case of a teacher 
who was inefficient, and who- might without warning be 
dismissed? — It should be very distinctly stated in 
the rules. Hitherto there was nothing in the rules 
to indicate that these reprimands were' warnings of 
future punishment for inefficiency. 

23400. Then am I right in assuming that you con- 
sider that the rules should be made definite, and that 
in the absence of special circumstances, in the case 
of inefficiency no teacher should' be dismissed unless 
twice or three times warned or unless 1 at any rate 
after a year’s warning ? — But in the case of a teacher 
warned like that there should be an appeal and 
proper investigation by the Board. 

23401. I know, but you would have a warning ? — 
Oh, I would have a warning, but only after the 
fullest trial by . the Board, and a- chance given to the 
teacher to make up his defence. I would not have 
any warning or reprimand or censure sent to a 
teacher until that teacher had got the fullest and 
fairest trial, and was then given the ground on 
which the warning was sent and until the teacher 
was awarded the' fullest opportunity for making his 
defence, 'even before the warning was sent. 

23402. Does it occur to you that if a teacher were 
told that his teaching, in the opinion of the Inspector, 
was such as to call for censure' in some' wav, the 
teacher might feel that that 'was fully justified, but 
you wish to put the warning after trial, but I ask 
you why. -not before trial, and let the teacher’ appeal 
if he wishes ?— ^Because the warning • would > stand 
against him , and that warning would; be. taken into 


account whether justified or not in the future 
awarding of his increments or promotion, so I hold 
lie should not get a warning untU it is proved that the 
warning was justifiable ; he might get a notification 
but he should not be warned until after his trial- 

23403. Don’t you think accusation should precede 
trial ? — Yes ; but it should be a notification, and 
the teacher should get the fullest trial before any 
reprimand is registered. Reprimand is an actua 
block to increment and promotion. In the Inde- 
pendent Mr. Lemass made it appear that fines were 
not administered without the sanction of the Board. 
In a way that is literally true, but what I said in my 
speech is also true that a reprimand is a bigger 
fine than a fine, because it leads to the stoppage 
of increment and promotion, and towards the end 
of ones career it cuts off one or two or three years 
of the time during which a teacher would be earning 
the maximum salary, and these reprimands are 
administered by clerks in the office who have the 
power of administering reprimands and fining 
teachers in their hands ; that is the logic of it. 

. 23404. You desire that the system of reprimand by 

an Examiner should be done away with ?- — Yes. 

23405. But that the system of warning should 
remain 1 — Yes ; a teacher should not be dismissed 
without a legalised system of warning specially 
and definitely marked out. 

23406. You advocated, I think, doing away with 
the merit marks ?- — Yes. 

23407. Then, suppose a teacher in the opinion of 
the Inspector showed gross inefficiency ? — That 
would appear in the full report. 

23408. You would desire that that should appear 
in the full report ? — Yes. 

23409. That in the annual report the Inspector, if 
he considers there is such inefficiency as would call 
for action on the part of the Board, and should say so, 
that should be intimated to the teacher in some form, 
and the teacher if he disagrees with that should 
have the opportunity of having the .matter con- 
sidered ? — He should have an appeal within reason- 
able time against that if he considers it is not justi- 
fied ; and if he considers it is justified it remains with 
him to try and make up the deficiency., 

23410. You say at first you would have nothing 
remain against him until there was a trial, but I was 
suggesting that the teacher might feel that he would 
not do any better by a trial ; such cases of course 
occur ; it would be right enough that he should 
be warned that he is accused of inefficiency, and 
anything that he has to say upon his own behalf 
might be received, and if it is not satisfactory it 
should be recorded against him ?— Yes ; after he has 
had a warning for inefficiency. . Of course I was 
thinking at first of trifles like marking rolls, and so 
on. 

23411. You wish to do away with the reprimand by 
Examiners altogether, but that in this case it would 
be to the advantage of the teacher that he should be 
warned of what might occur to' him, and that such 
warning should be given in the form of >a statement 
that he is accused of inefficiency ?— Yes, of course 
that would be in the case of inefficiency, and I need not 
.repeat what I said about having the right to appeal 
and a fair trial before that is registered. 

23412. If he wishes to. have an appeal lie should 
have an opportunity of having the matter reheard, as I 
understand 'from your previous evidence, by two 
Chief Inspectors ?. — Yes, and if he is vindicated on 
rehearing that reprimand should, be, abolished. 

23413. Mr. Henly. — And that report cancelled ? — 
Yes. • " 
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Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I f the censure is not 
justified. 

23414. The Chairman. — I will put it for the sake 
of further clearness in this way. I understand you 
wish this reprimand issued by the Examiners per- 
haps for trivial things to be abolished — in fact all 
reprimands to be abolished. When you have done 
that you must put something in their place. Would 
you propose a rule requiring that the full general 
report should be sent down to the Manager and 
teacher within ten days of the visit to the school 
so that if that report is unfavourable what Sir Hiram 
has elicited from you might take place ? — Yes. 

23415. That is the point of the abolition of the 
•reprimand ? — Yes. 

23416. And that full reports uot extracts should 
be sent down to the Manager and teacher a certain 
number of days after the inspections, and if that 
report contained severe reprimands for inefficiency 
the teacher should have an opportunity of making 
his answer? — Yes. 

23417. And should have an appeal ? — Yes. 

23418. Mr. Coffey. — Apart from reprimands or 
censures for inefficiency are you aware that censures 
or reprimands have been issued for some technical 
breach of the rules, and that these have militated 
against the promotion of a teacher ? — That is what I 
say. 

23419. Though Dr. Starkie or some official witness 
seem to think these reprimands were of very little 
account you think they are of very great account 
as regards the teacher, although such a reprimand 
has nothing to do with the working of the school it 
operates against him for promotion ? — Yes, certainly. 

23420. The Chairman. — W hat I want is something 
between the abolition of reprimands and the substi- 
tution of the full general report going to the teacher, 
that would let him know he has been accused. 
Perhaps we may go on to your precis. There is your 
letter of 16th August, 1909, on National Teachers’ 
Civil Rights ? — Yes, that relates to Mr. Gamble’s 
attitude, and the second letter from Mr; Elliott 
was in vindication of my report against Mr. Gamble’s 
opinion. Then we have dealt with the next letter 
of June 18th.* 

23421. — The Chairman. — W e pass on then to the 
meeting of the Central Executive Committee held 
on the oth November ? — We made a further appli- 
cation to Dr. Starkie, and Dr. Starkie in reply said 
he would see the deputation if I was excluded, 
and also Mr. O’Callaghan.* 

23422. He mentioned the number he would see ? — 
Yes ; three. He would not see me. Then we 
held a special meeting, but I need not go into 
that. 

23423. Then there is a letter* from Mr. Doyle o^ 
Ballymote ? — That was a correspondence he had 
with Dr. Starkie with regard to my explanation. 

23424. And then came the reply from the Resident 
Commissioner still insisting that he was not prepared 
to receive Miss Mahon ? — Yes. 1. The following 
resolution was proposed by Mr. Thompson, seconded 
by Mr. McGill : — ‘'That a deputation from the C.C.C. 
be appointed to wait upon Dr. Starkie with respect 
to Heating and Cleaning, Civil Rights, Mathematics, 
Tenure of Assistants, Deductions from Salaries of 
Deputationists, and Monthly Salaries.” To this an 
amendment was proposed by Mr. Nash, seconded by 
Mr. McSweeney “ That no deputation to Dr. 
Starkie proceed from the C.E.C. while he refuses to 
receive certain members of this body.” 

23425. The Chairman. — A nd the amendment was 
carried ? — Yes ; and that finished our deputations 
to Dr. Starkie. 

23426. Since that day you never sent a deputation 
to Dr. Starkie ? — No. 

23427. Now, we come to your vindication of your 
conduct in this matter.* It is most important, but 
I think you need not read it, but tell us in brief for 
the sake of the reader what actually happened with 
regard to the publication of that report of the 
deputation to Dr. Starkie. You took a verbatim 
report, and you stand by that report as accurate ? 

* Vide Ap 


Yes. I took a verbatim report, and presented it to 
our Committee, and the Committee approved of it 
and ordered it to be circulated, through the Secretaries 
of the Association marked “ Private and Confidential ’’ 

23428. That was part of your order? — Yes, that 
was part of the Central Committee’s arrangement. 

23429. What followed after that ? — Our Central 
Secretary, Dr. Clarke, revised it, and got it ready for 
printing, and after he got it ready for printing he sent 
it to me, and I sent it on to the printer, and it was only 
afterwards, when I got it back from the printer, that I 
noticed that the words “ Private and Confidential ” 
were omitted. Some copies had previously gone 
out, the remaining copies were in the hands of • 
Dr. Clarke. I communicated with him immediately, 
he then marked all the copies in his possession 
“ Private and Confidential ” in red ink, and he sent 
out post cards to the Secretaries of Associations 
asking them to mark their copies “ Private and 
Confidential.” and I put a letter in the Irish School 
Journal the next Saturday explaining the omission 
and asking all who had copies without the mark 
to mark them “ Private and Confidential.” 

23430. What strikes one as odd is, how a document 
circulated all over the country could be regarded 
as private and confidential ? — It could not, of course; 
the only effect of the private and confidential mark 
was that if the Newspaper people got hold of it they 
would not publish it in tlxo. press 

23431. Mr. Henly. — Is it not the rule that in all* 
such cases the printed report of the interview is sent 
to the Association ? — It is sent to 210 Secretaries of 
210 Associations, and each Secretary is to circulate 
the contents of that document to all the member's 
of his association. 

23432. The Chairman. — Did Dr. Starkie object to 
any report being taken of this deputation ? — Never ; 
but he makes a statement* with regard to it, which I 
want to contradict. 

23433. It was distinctly understood, he says, that 
the proceedings of the interview were to be of a 
confidential character, and that were any report to be 
issued it should consist merely of a brief summary 
of the subjects discussed. What reply do you make 
to ,tliat ? — -I say we understood the deputation 
was to be confidential in the ordinary sense, such as 
we always regarded them as confidential, that is that 
the reports were to be marked “ Private and Confi- 
dential,” but no deputation ever came to an under- 
standing with Dr. Starkie that no report should be 
published, or only a summary. I contradicted that 
in my letter, and in a further letter Dr. Starkie in 
effect contradicts himself. 

23434. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Yesterday when 
I put a question to yon with regard to difficulties that 
might be found in case you had conferences with the 
Board with regal'd to future rules and the question 
of “ Private and Confidential,” you mentioned that 
the meaning of that expression was merely to prevent 
its publication in the press, but if Dr. Starkie and the 
Board adhered to their view of the meaning of 
“Private and Confidential” would any conferences 
of the Board on the publication of private rules be of 
any use whatever ? — I adhere to what I said in my 
letter. We could not accept conferences on that 
understanding, because we must make known what 
transpires to the Associated teachers, and take their 
views upon it. 

23435. The Chairman. — And no conference would 
be of any use to you unless you had that opportunity f 
— No. 

23436. Mr. Coffey. — And no conference would 
take place ? — No. 

23437. The Chairman. — I just want to put this 
case. It is a very serious question that Sir Hiram 
has raised, that is as to whether there should be con- 
ferences about new rules. Would the teachers of 
Ireland not leave their case in the hands of their re- 
presentatives, to meet in confidential conference the 
representatives of the Board as to new rules? — 
You mean in the initial stages. 

23438. In the Intermediate Board representative 
teachers come to discuss a new rule with representa- 
tives of the Board, there is no report of that, except a 

endix LII. 
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Tuvrfeetlv private one circulated among ourselves i— 23450. I tliiuk we have sufficiently sifted that nows. 
Km is not what transpires at these conferences You give a point blank denial to his charges .—Yes 
Circulated amongst Head Masters either by conferences to everything he has stated. 

Hters 23451. We now come to the appointment of Mr. 


or private letters. 

23439- The Chairman— Not that we are aware of. 


Ward as a Commissioner. Did you make represen- 
tations to the Board to have a teacher appointed on 


Would such a conference with trusted representatives ^ Board *_ Yes . We made representations to the 
of the teachers of Ireland say -on a proposed new rule Irigll Executive— we had been asking for this for 
not suffice ? Would not the teachers of Ireland sixteen years . a teachers’ deputation waited on 
trust their case in your hands i— They would. We Mr . BilTell 011 tbe 14 th July, 1910, and Mr. Ward s 


could act in the way you suggest in regard to matters appointment was ma de in September, 
where we knew the teachers would be agreed upon 23452 You asked for it on more than one occasion ? 
the question, but 111 case of new rules and new _ Yes . 1 dnd in the minutes of the organisation 


developments on which we had not tested the opinion for lg97 tBat tliey a gk e d for a Protestant and Catholic 
of the members of our organisation we would have to t6acher ^ members 0 f the Board as far back as that 
take a census of their opinion. time. 

23440. You would have to take a vote of the 23453. You go on to say that Mr. Ward won some 
teachers ? — Yes. We would have to do that, minor concession ‘l — Yes. . 

There are many cases on which we could decide 23454. Then you come to the question of docking 


There are many cases .... — — j -- — - . ■ , , , 

without annealing to the teachers, because we know the pay from the year s salary ior each day mat you 
their minds are serving on a deputation i— Yes, on educational 

23441 Mr. H^LY j-You only » executive matto. deduoti(>n BttU made , -Yes Mr. 

Committee ?— Yes , that is so. Nunan went on a deputation to Mr. Birrell, and 

23442. And you have to act 111 accordance with -the obta ined the promise of the “ Swing of ten ” 
rules and regulations laid down by Congress ? Yes, iu tbe average for assistants, it was a great concession, 
and I could confer with the National Board upon many aud tlie Board subsequently passed a resolution 
questions, upon which I know the minds of the favo1iriug it) although they had previously declared 
teachers, but upon something new or unexpected, lsuch that tbey didn > t consider it a desirable thing, and 111 a 
as 127 (b) or 92 ( j ). I could not take that upon myself subse quent report they took the credit of having 
without first putting the matter before the teachers, obtained it and Mr. Nunan’s reward was that his 
and ascertaining their views. salary was docked for the four days during which he 

23443. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — The letter of *Mr. was absent on that deputation to Mr. Birrell m 
Bonanarte Wvse, dated the 6th of September, 1910. London. ' , , 

shows the difference of your view from that of Dr, 23456. You refer next to a deputation to Mr. John 

“JSSS t0 b0 tran5Pi ”‘ 1 “ th “ tltio^ftV VomeS' 'NSnjStrZodS: 

23444. May I take it that what you havoc lone was deputation to Mn 

ssioa rsraA as l. srUon JO u 

Starkie says he understood it in a different way . absen t from your school «— Oh, yes, in the quarterly 

23445. And you think that your understanding is iet 23458. So that the persons who had authority 
the more reasonable one, and you gave us your ground knew the reason why yon were absent on the first as 
for thinking so 1— Yes. well as on the second occasion ? — Yes. 

23446 The CKABSMiS.— But there is one im- 23469. Sir Bull WmxnrsON.—' Would you ibaw a 

to , report of the f^lSEdtaaf ^ ’SE of W 2346S a deputation to one of 

23447. You deny that ?— Yes ; I totally deny it, . fce a different thing from the time occupied in 
and further down ip that letter he says :— Y ou ’ ttending on a Minister, the attendance on whom was 
scattered broadcast verbatim reports of interview sanction6d> and the time occupied in waiting on a 
which he had expressly forbidden.” I totally ana private Member of Parliament ?— I might draw a 
emphatically deny. that. distinction, hut Mr. Redmond is Leader of a Par- 


wliich we could decide 


are serving on a deputation '! — Yes, on educational 


V ZTl tWs'St •-» Tffie Sdent^ LmkS Majesty’s Ministers and a deputation to a Member 


winen ne naa expressly wtwuuw. - „ — private Memoer oi ramameui x - 

emphatically deny. that. , distinction, ' but Mr. Redmond is Leader of a lar- 

23448. The question I asked is — whether ii amen tary Party, and not.?- 11 
Dr Starkie didn’t object to any report ?— Dr. 23462. Yon mentioned a deputation to Mr . Red- 

Starkie didn’t make the slightest objection. - In modd and to Mr. BirreU, and you recognise that 
his letter to our secretary he mentioned that the these two stand on a different footing in that way . 
ZputaSnwoidd be private and confidential ; that But my salary was docked on bothot those occasions 
fo'taS aud when speaking on this 23461 .The C.*im.-Tke Treasury made no 

only wanted to make 

say it ’should not go into the report, and he knew quite sure yon were not making a point beyond wllat 
we would not see Mm at all if there was any matter you wanted to make. , 

we should be asked to suppress or conceal from- tne T be Chairman.— Miss Mahon makes the point that 

teachers in any way. • ■ . she was not docked on another occasion. 

23449. He says he objects to this being commnni- 23464. Mr. Henly. — H ad you the leave, of th® 

cated to thousands of teachers? — But everything Manager .to attend ; these ■ deputations ? Yes, J- 

that happened on deputations before that was com- CQuld not g0 without the leave of the. Manager, 
mnnicated to thousands of teachers. And ne ais Qf course you are aware that under rule 92 

says there was no opportunity given to ^Resident OTOvision jg ma de for the ooeasional brief absences 

Commissioner to revise what was written preyi of teachers owing to illness or other reasonable cause, 

4he report going out , hut there “ dflS Ithe Maker's statement may be accepted 1 

any opportunity afforded to a 7 , • ■ Yp „ . 

miisioSr to reiise the reports of deputations. 

* Vide Appendix LI1. 
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23466. Therefore, according to that rale if the 
Manager gave you permission the usual course is to 
pay the salary ? — Yes, the Manager sent on the report 
agreeing to my absence. 

23467. Therefore, stopping your salary in this case 
was an unusual proceeding under the Board f — 
Yes ; entirely harsh, considering we were absent on 
educational matters, trying to get concessions for the 
benefit of the Irish school as well as the Irish teachers. 

23468. If you are absent on family matters with the 
Manager’s consent there would be no stoppage of 
salary ? — No. 

23469. The Chairman. — Y ou have a note next 
on 92 (j)* in 1911? — Yes. T have not gone into the 
merits of the rule, but if you wish me I will express an 
opinion. 

23470. No ; we have had it before ? — -We passed a 
resolution upon this matter, and sent it to the National 
Board. 

23471. Was any question raised with regard to the 
legality of the ride 92 (2) ? — Yes. 

23472. And it was submitted for legal opinion ? — 
It was.. 

23473. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — The Board have 
taken such advice as they thought desirable, and 
abolished the rule as regards married women already 
in the service, but maintain the rule still with regard to 
teachers, who after the publication of the ride may 
enter the service. Am I right in that ? — Yes 
yon are right ; they have reduced the time from three 
to two months, but the most inexplicable part of 
the rule is that it deprives a teacher mother of the 
month’s leave of absence allowed by the Treasury 
in case of illness. Kule 92 (b) says : — “ In cases of 
prolonged illness one month’s leave of absence is al- 
lowed without stoppage of salary on the production 
of a doctor’s certificate. Rule 92 (j) deliberately 
nullifies this by introducing an opening phrase, ‘ not- 
withstanding anything contained in the preceding 
portion of this rule married women are required to 
absent themselves from their school for three months 
continuously during the period preceding and suc- 
ceeding child-birth, and to provide qualified substi- 
tutes at their own expense.’ ” If the Commis- 
sioners. had made a rule that in addition to the 
ordinary month’s leave allowed by the rules, married 
ladies should absent themselves for another period 
it would be harsh enough, but to sweep away from 
the married lady the month allowed by the rule, and 
to fine her a quarter of her salary and emoluments 
for each birth was the climax of cruelty, aud was a 
voluntary act on the part of the Commissioners. The 
Treasury could devise nothing so harsh, arbitrary, 
and illegal as that rule. That is one of the inexplicable 
things, why they retire the married teacher without 
allowing her that short period, namely, the one 
month’s absence without stoppage of salary, allowed 
even by their own rules, and allowed by the Treasury. 

23474. The Chairman.— I see your point ?— Why 
not allow the one month allowed by the rule, even if 
they require her to retire for a longer period. 

23475. You say that this month -should be taken 
into. account in her favour ?— Yes ; that she should 
be allowed the one month. I have broken ray 
ankle, and can get one month’s leave of absence 
without stoppage of pay, but that month is 
taken away from the mother teacher, and she is 
required to retire, and pay a substitute at her own 
expense for the whole time; that is a harsh and 
illegal condition. 

23476. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I t hink it would be 
desirable to have the views of the teachers’ Organi- 
sation upon this rule with regard to married ladies 
already in the service. As I take it from you you 
consider it unreasonable that a teacher who under 
these circumstances is allowed three months’ absence 
should have to provide a substitute for the whole 
period ?— As in the case of the London County 
Council a substitute should be provided if the lady 
is retired, and that substitute should be provided bv 
the Board. The London County Council requires 
a married teacher to retire for a certain time, but 
the London County Council allows that teacher’s 
salary to, go .on, and they have a list of unattached 
teachers and they put one of them in her place, and 
pay her for that time, the married teacher has no 
trouble or expense. 

* Fide Ap 


23477. That represents I take it the view of the 
Organisation? — It is my view, the Organisation 
demauds complete withdrawal of the rule in its 
present form. 

23478. And there would be this other consideration 
that when a married teacher is absent for three 
months, and provides such substitute as she is able 
to obtain, it is quite possible if not probable that that' 
substitute would not be up to the full efficiency ? 

The Chairman. — We had it from one witness that 

a bad report was due to one of these causes. 

23479. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — If there was a list 
of unattached teachers these teachers would probablv 
be competent persons, and this difficulty would not 
arise ? — At present some of these ladies, find it im - 
possible to get a substitute for any con- 
sideration. They put an advertisement in the papers 
and they write to their friends, aud very often they 
cannot get a substitute. Before the Board puts 
such a rule into force they should have a list of 
teachers unemployed and eligible. 

23480. And willing to take up the. position ?— 
No teacher unemployed now would be willing to take 
up a position temporarily under the existing circum- 
stances. 

23481. They might not be willing to take it unless 
that they understood that the Board employed them'. 
For instance, a teacher living in Cork might not be 

willing to eome up to a little school in Donegal ? 

That is true, the fare backward and forward would 
absorb the whole payment. 

23482. So you ask that the Board should provide 
substitutes and make proper arrangements for the 
providing of such substitute without any charge 
upon the woman teacher ? — I think the merest 
interests of humanity require that. The poor woman 
is less able to afford the fine at that time than at 
any other. My opinion is that no rule should be 
enforced until such time as the Board can make 
such provision. 

23483. The Chairman. — Will you now go on to 
your reference to Belfast and Tipperary teachers’ 
appeals. You have a limited purpose in referrimr 
to that ? — Yes. 

23484. What is the purpose ? — To prove mal- 
administration on the part of the Board. During 
this year 1911 the Belfast and Tipperary teachers 
appealed to the Board for redress of their inspection 
grievances. On the 6th February, 1911, the Belfast 
teachers presented an appeal by deputation to Dr. 
Starkie. In both cases the Chiefs were sent to 
investigate, and in both eases the Chiefs sided with 
the Inspectors.* 

23485. Did the Tipperary teachers make a different 
request to be received by deputation i — They did. 
Have we got that 1 

Mr. Henly. — I don’t think it appeared in our 
proceedings. 

23486. The Chairman. — My attention was not 
called to it ?— The letter of the Secretary presenting 
the case and asking for the deputation does not 
appear in your evidence, but it is mentioned in the 
pamphlet, and here is an extract “ If the Com- 
missioners are willing to receive some members of 
our body regarding the subject of this memorial we 
shall be prepared to send a deputation.” 

23487. That request was made by the Secretary of 
the Clonmel Association ? — Yes, when forwarding the 
memorial. The Tipperary teachers were not even 
allowed to present their appeal by deputation, they 
had to send it by post in June, 1911, and that of 
course precluded all discussion or explanation. The 
Tipperary teachers, however, did not contemplate 
sitting down in sullen and hopeless discontent, 
as the Belfast teachers were forced to do, they 
were conscious of great wrongs, and when the ordinary 
red tape procedure of the Board failed to concede re- 
dress they were driven to more forcible methods. 
Then there was Dr. Starkie’s sensational disclosures- 
in his 1911 address. 

23488. What is the relation of this to the text ?— 
Dr. Starkie gave his views of the relations that should 
exist between the Inspectors and the teachers which 
throws light on the treatment of the teachers . from 
omvarc *- He made, 'some professions there 
which to the teachers seem strangely at variance 
lendix LIT. 
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with practice. In that address he makes public 
for the first time that the policy of the Tory Govern- go. 
ment was a policy of starvation of Irish education. 

Then I give extracts from his address, but these have 
already appeared, so I’ll pass on.* 

Mr. Henly. — We have a statement in the Blue 
Book that the Commissioners are willing to receive 
some members of your body regarding the subject 
of the memorial. 

23489. The Chairman. — You contrast what you 
term the 1911 admissions with the 1902 attacks °! — 

Yes. At the time (1902) when the Board was 
desperate for want of money, and was forced to 
inflict injustice on the teachers with the new scheme 
and to break Archbishop Walsh’s pledge to the 
teachers. Dr. S talkie could have avoided all the 
unpleasantness by confiding in the teachers, and 

e g with them in the demand for the increased 

23490. What was the pledge of Archbishop Walsh ? 

— That no teacher should suffer by the change. 

Instead of that Dr. Starkie went to Belfast in 1902, 
and made a most offensive attack on the Teachers’ 

Organisation for daring to complain, instead of being 
grateful for their privileges — privileges which as it 
now transpires only existed in his theories. What 
is the good of disclosing in 1911 the cause of wrongs 
done in 1902. What confidence can be placed in a 
man who takes nine years to admit the truth, and 
then only in view of the approaching dissolution of 
the Board. In his Belfast address, Dr. Starkie 
delivered the following beautiful platitude: — “The 
old system was objectionable because it made slaves 
of the teachers and inspectors. I have recently 
been told that they are still slaves. If so, they are 
largely themselves, both teachers and inspectors, to 
blame. Freedom of teaching, organisation, and 
inspection is the watchword of the Board. Without 
manliness and self-respect a teacher’s influence is 
naught with his pupils ; and the Board is determined 
to support any measures calculated to raise the status 
of the teaching profession, which hitherto has not 
received a tithe of the honour and respect due to those 
whose hands the destines of the rising generation are 
committed for better or for worse.” And then he 
went back to the office and fostered this “ manliness 
and self-respect ” by refusing both the Belfast and 
Tipperary appeals, making the teachers feel that as 
far as the Board was concerned they were slaves 
without rights of men, crushing down the Belfast 
teachers into sullen and hopeless discontent, and 
irritating the Tipperary teachers into feelings of 
revolt. During this year - the repeated requests of the 
Organization for thirteen years prevailed at last, 
and on the 9th July, 1912, the Commissioners con- 
sented to receive a deputation from the Teachers’ 

Organization for the first time in their long and 
checkered history. The report of that deputation 
shows you the weight to be attached to Dr. Starkie’s 
assertions in his controversy with me about the sum- 
mary reports of deputations being agreed upon. 

There you have that deputation of the 9th July, 

1912, of which a verbatim report was taken down 
by 'a shorthand writer in the Education Office, and 
every single word recorded in black and white, and 
circulated amongst 10,000 members of our associ- 
ation. Still, it suited him when he wanted to put me 
down to say that only a summary should be published. 

23491. The Chairman.— The deputation of the 
Belfast teachers was regularly reported ? — Yes. 

23492. Mr. Henly. — But Dr. Starkie did not 
circulate it himself 1 — No, he gave it to us for cir- 
culation, that is the maternity deputation report. 

23493. The Chairman.— He permitted a reporter 
to be present when he received the Belfast teachers “ 

—Yes. ■ 

It was with his full knowledge 1 

Mr. Henly.— Y es, and he got the report printed. 

23494. The Chairman. — Was that a deputation 
to the full Board ?-*— Yes ; the only deputation we 
had to the full Board. 

* Vide Appendix LIT. 


23495. Were you present at it ? — No. I did not 


23496. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I see that this 
report is marked “ confidential.” I suppose it was 
treated as confidential in the way you have de- 
scribed, that is it was not to go the the press, but was 
to go to the branches of the organisation ? — Yes.- L 
Previously, in October, 1911, and January, 1912, 
they had asked Managers and teachers to send 
deputations to confer with them on the subjects of 
higher grade schools and scholarships. The Teachers’ 
Organisation sent Mr. Mansfield to look after the- 
teachers’ interests on both occasions, and Mr. Ward 
afterwards told us that Dr. Starkie was particularly 
impressed with Mr. Mansfield’s great intellectual 
ability. In the light of recent events I think it right 
to mention this : — On the 8th August, 1912, the 
Pension Sub -Committee, of which I am a member, 
made an attempt to get a few minutes’ interview with 
the Board, and failed. In our negotiations with the 
Treasury over our pension scheme the Treasury 
consent to extend the retiring age for women to 65 
where necessary to qualify for full pension, provided 
the Board did not object. The matter was very 
urgent, as the actuaries were waiting for instructions, 
so Mr. Mansfield and I went up to the Board 
meeting on the 6th August, 1912. We met Mr. 
Ward in the forenoon, and sent him up with our 
request to Dr. Starkie. 

23497. Had you written before that to be received 
on that date ? — We had written the day before. Mr. 
Ward came back very disappointed and told us we 
had better write our request, as Dr. Starkie was un- 
approachable with any message from us. So we 
wrote up our request to the Board and waited. The 
members of the Board began to turn in from 3.30 to 
4 o’clock. Mr. Wyse came down and said the 
agenda was too heavy to allow the Board to see us — 
Mr. Mansfield’s name was on it that day for trial. Mr. 
Wyse took up our message and after an interval, owing 
to a misunderstanding of my explanation to him, he 
brought back an unsatisfactory reply. We asked 
him to go again, but he demvu'red, he did not like to 
interrupt the Board meeting again. In desperation 
I wrote a note secretly and sent it up into the Board - 
room to the Most Rev. Dr. Foley by the hall -porter. 
In a trice he came down, took up our message, turned 
back some of the members who were leaving, got the 
resolution passed, and a copy given to us. . But only 
he was there, and friendly to me personally, our five 
hours’ weary waiting at the doors of Tyrone House 
begging for a five minutes’ interview would have been- 
in vain. The President and Vice-President of the 
Teachers’ Organization were treated at Tyrone House 
like beggars seeking alms for themselves, instead of like 
advocates championing the interests of the members 
of a great Organization. Mr. Wyse was, personally, 
most courteous and agreeable, but, of course, he 
could do nothing. Neither could Mr. Ward. He 
was repulsed that day just like any of the officials 
who are now under the present regime designated 
by the unnecessarily humiliating term “subordinates.” 

In striking contrast to the attitude of Dr. Starkie 
towards our Organization' and his Board, is the. 
attitude of all other administrators to whom we have 
had to turn. We are received by the Viceroy,. 
Chief Secretary, Under Secretary, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and by all the officials connected with 
their respective offices with the utmost courtesy , 
kindliness, and respect, and in cases of urgency 
without any formality or red-tape whatever, and 
their correspondence is marked by the absence of 
casuistry or equivocation, and strikes a distinctly 
human note in marked contrast to the cold, repellant. 
formality of the Education Office. 

With regard to correspondence with the Education 
Office, we have actually had -to make an appeal to 
the King to get an answer from the Board. At 
the time of the Coronation, there was an extra 
week’s vacation given to all children in the United 
Kingdom. Our Secretary wrote to the Board to 
know if we could have the extra week added to our . 
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wrote to the Board to know if we could have the extra 
week added to our usual holidays, and not getting 
any reply, our Secretary, Mr. Doyle, wrote to the 
King, ana got the following reply : — 


“ Buckingham Palace, 


Dear Sir, 


ZOth May, 1911. 


‘ 1 1 am commanded by the King to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 27th inst., and in 
reply to inform you that the Commissioners of 
National Education have decided to allow one 
week’s additional vacation in the National Schools 
in honour of the Coronation and of the visit of 
Their Majesties the King and Queen to Ireland. 


Yours very faithfully, 

CLIVE WIGRAM.” 

Michael Doyle, Esq. 


so I think that is a record. We had actually to apply 
to the King before we could get a reply from the 
National Board. 

On the 5th June, 1912, Dr. Starkie, at the Technical 
•Congress, made a political speech, in which he 
.attacked the financial clauses of the Government of 
Ireland Bill before Parliament. In doing so lie 
admitted, actually proclaimed, that he was breaking 
the law, breaking through the discipline of the Civil 
Service, of which he is a member. This was the first 
time he ever raised his voice in public on behalf of 
the finances of education, and he evidently loomed 
so largely on his own horizon that he assumed he 
was the first and only one who had ever done so. 
He said — “ Having been for the last 13 years more 
intimately associated than almost any other Irishman 
with the finances of all grades of education, he con- 
ceived it his duty not to deprive his fellow -countrymen 
of any help he could give in the present crisis.” 
This was pecularily offensive to the teachers, know- 
ing as they did that for those 13 years the Teachers’ 
Organization had agitated in season and out of 
season for increased finances for education, interview- 
ing Ministers, holding meetings sending deputations 
-to Westminster, and doing all with no help, but 
much hindrance and hostility, from Dr. Starkie's 
Board, and remembering also that though the 

• equivalent grant, which was afterwards lost, was 
six months trembling in the balance — from March to 
September— when Dr. Starkie made his 1902 speech 
in Belfast, and there, instead of mentioning one word 
about it, he made a case for its sequestration, by 

■representing the managers and people as indifferent 
to education, an argument on which Mr. Wyndham 
afterwards based Ms sequestration of the grant 
and its diversion to other purposes. And then the 
taunt, “ The time has come for one who knows how 
to be outspoken on a question on which the majo- 
rity — to judge by their silence — are either ignorant 

• or afraid to speak,” seemed specially levelled at the 
teachers. The teachers were never either ignorant or 
afraid to speak for the 13 years he was silent on this 
question, and now when it suited him for some reason 
to come out he thought to drag the teachers after 
him into the maelstrom of “partypolitics,” which they 
are directly prohibited by his Board from touching. 

Mr. Mansfield saw through all this, and in Clonmel 
(13th July, 1912), at a teachers’ meeting, he pointed 
out the contrast between Dr. Starkie’s professions and 
practices, showed that while he was making demands 
for thousands in public, in private he was upholding 
the inspectors, who were depriving their poor down- 
trodden serfs of the miserable little increment of £7 
earned by three consecutive years’ drudgery in their 
schools. 

23498. It is said that Mr. Wyndham based his 
case for the diversion of the Development grant upon 

Dr. Starkie’s speech on education in Ireland ? On 

Dr. Starkie’s pronouncement in that Belfast speech 
that the Managers and people of Ireland were utterly 
indifferent to the cause of education. These argu- 
ments were used by Mr. Wyndham. 

It is desirable that there should be no mistake 
.about that fact ; that it was based upon that. 


23499. The Chairman. — Did Mr. Wyndham refer 
to Dr. Starkie at all 1 — No, but he used the same 
arguments Dr. Starkie used in Belfast. 

23500. That is the indifference of the public to 
education and that no more money should be spent 
upon education. Were the people indifferent to 
education f— He did not mention Dr. Starkie but 
he used the same argument. 

23501. Mr. Coffey. — Are you acquainted with the 
circumstances under which that Development grant 
was first parcelled out ? — You mean the secret 
history of the arrangement in Parliament ? 

23502. No, I mean its history !■ — I know that in 
1902, England got £1,400,000 for education ; Scot- 
land automatically got £211,000, and Ireland’s share 
was £184,000 ; it was held over and was trembling 
in the balance when Dr. Starkie made his Belfast 
speech in 1902. 

23503. Do you know how Mr. Wyndham was first 
got to divert portion of the money from education ? — 
I am afraid I don’t know what you are now referring 
to. 

Mr. Henly. — There is one interesting thing in 
reference to that grant. In allocating the local grants 
as they were called to the different countries under the 
Probate Act, the proportion was fixed at 80, 11, 9, 
but when Mr. Wyndham came to deal with this grant 
he said that was not a fair method of distribution, 
and that it was especially unfair to a poor country 
like Ireland, and he proposed that the amount 
should be paid not as under the old Probate grant, 
in proportion to the sums paid into the Exchequer, 
but in proportion to population. Under the old 
ratio, Ireland would only be entitled to £140,000, 
but when population was taken as the basis, the grant 
became £184,000. That gave rise to a pretty long 
agitation that the educational grant for this country 
should be based upon a population basis. 

23504r-5. The Chairman. — Your next heading* is 
that of Mr. Mansfield’s dismissal 1 — Yes. 

Every word Mr. Mansfield uttered on the 13th July 
in Clonmel was true, and has since been abundantly 
proved to be true by the evidence before this Com- 
mittee. Yet it took the dismissal of Mr. Mansfield, 
the revolt of the teachers, the appointment of a 
Committee of Inquiry, and six months’ laborious, 
honorary work by that Committee before Dr. Starkie 
could be got to admit that the Tipperary teachers 
had a grievance, or to promise to look into that 
grievance, though he knew it before as well as after 
such a gigantic and far-reaching revolution. I don’t 
know exactly what he said to you, but I know since 
this Inquiry started and since he has given his 
evidence here, he has been looking into cases and has 
actually granted redress in some cases. 

23506. You are not referring to his words before 
us ? — No ! What chance had teachers of any ordinary 
every day fair play under an administration that 
will move only under such pressure. Until Dr. Starkie 
gave evidence before you, he would not admit that 
the teachers had any grievances. 

23507. He said the difficulty was to discover 
how grievances were to be redressed ? — That was 
liis own fault. After Mr. Mansfield’s dismissal, 
the Commissioners during this year gave way to 
Mr. Birrell’s wishes and withdrew the maternity 
rule in its first form. Also, Mr. Birrell got the 
Treasury to give the money for restitution to the 
mothers who were fined, to the number of some 
hundreds. Also since the promised appointment of 
this Committee of Inquiry some assistants have got 
promotion — some threats of dismissal have been 
revoked — some dismissed teachers reinstated — incre- 
ments and promotion given freely — and actually 
some cases of re -inspection and redress. All this 
could be done while a cannon, in the shape of 
an inquiry, was pointed at the heads of the Com- 
missioners without Treasury interference, yet for 12 
years the blame was always put on the Treasury for 
the financial wrongs to teachers. Here is the mani- 
festo of the Teachers’ Organization cutting all com- 
munication with the National Board till Mr. Mans- 
field be re -instated. 


*Vide Appendix XII. 
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Mr. Coffey — There is a paragraph that you have 
not read, but on which I want to ask you a question. 
Do you apprehend, as is suggested in that paragraph, 
that if Dr. Starkie continues to be Resident Com- 
missioner he will again more severely harass the 
teachers ? 

23508. The Chairman. — I don’t think that 
speculation is very fruitful? — I could not bear to think 
of Dr. Starkie having the power over us that he had 
before. I could not look forward to such a fate for 
the teachers. It would be worse than Egyptian 
slavery. I cannot contemplate the possibility of what 
would happen to the teachers if there is not a com- 
plete change. 

23509. The Chairman. — You come, now to the 
C.E.C. manifesto ? — The only part of that I want to 
draw attention to is where we call upon the Govern- 
ment to re -instate Mr. Mansfield, and to grant a full 
inquiry into the entire treatment and dismissal of Mr. 
Mansfield. I wish to call special attention to the last 
paragraph “We pledge ourselves to sustain Mr. 
Mansfield in his position until he is re -instated, and 
we refuse, as a Committee, to hold any communication 
with the National Board, until this matter is satis- 
factorily settled.” These are the relations that exist 
between us and the Board at present. 

23510. Was Mr. Purser actually chief of inspection 
when he wrote the second of those paragraphs in 
that manifesto of the C.E.C. He retired in 1912 ? — 
No ; at the end of 1911, the Tipperary appeals 
were kept waiting for over five months till he re- 
tired, and then Mr. Hynes was sent down. He was 
ex -chief when he wrote both of these letters. 

He signed himself chief of inspection ? 

23511. Mr. Coffey. — Perhaps he did not sign him- 
self that way ; it may have been put in. He very 
likely only signed his name, but in the printing and 
publishing of the letter, the words “ Chief of 
inspection ” were put in ? — In fact “ex" might 
have been there, and I may have omitted it. 
The Manifesto goes on : — “ We wish to point 
out that the action of the National Board is 
a determined attempt on the very existence of the 
Irish National Teachers’ Organization, and an 
attempted death-blow at the right of a representative 
of an organised body of workers to discuss in a 
reasonable and fair manner the administration of the 
Board under which they give service.” 

“We also desire to point out that the National Board 
is an unrepresentative body, responsible to no one, 
neither to the Government which appoints its 
members, nor to the Irish people who pay, and whose 
' children are educated under the system.” 

Now, I submit that no system, even the best in 
the world, could be a success under such relations 
between the administration and the .workers of the 
department. Each succeeding year was characterised 
by a fresh violation of vested rights, or a new grievance 
and renewed causes of hostility and estrangement. 
At every crisis the door was slapped in the faces of 
the teachers, and they were again and again refused 
every “ means of access to the Board ” till the time 
for redress was past, and then they had to swallow 
every previous humiliation, and crawl humbly 
back again in the vain hope of still prevailing on one 
who would not be converted. 

On the minor and commonplace occasions when 
Dr. Starkie did admit the teachers to an interview 
he repeatedly told them that he could do nothing but 
lay their views before the Board. At that time they 
did not know he exercised the right of veto on what 
went before the Board, and knowing now, in the light 
of recent disclosures, that Dr. Starkie is the Board as 
well as the Office Committee, the presumption is 
strong that the views of deputations never went 
before the Board at all— at all events, not the smallest 
concession could ever be traced to one of these 
deputations to Dr. Starkie. In my evidence I laid 
special stress on the teacher’s side of the question. 
It was my duty as President of the organization to 
do this. But you must not infer that the teachers 
were unmindful or neglectful of the children s side of 
the question. Most of the concessions either asked 
for or won by our agitation, tended to benefit the 


schools and the pupils. For instance, the heating and 
cleaning grants ; the reduction of the average to 50 ; 
the swing of ten ; the desire to have a voice in the 
framing of programmes ; the demand for free books 
and equipment, all tend to the good of education as 
well as of the teachers. In 1909, when we found 
that a university rate was about to be levied by the 
Co. Councils, we agitated for half the rate for 
scholarships from primary to secondary schools, and 
it was only when we were assured that a state grant 
for the purpose would be forthcoming, that we 
ceased to demand portion of the rate. This promise 
materialized in Mr. Birrell’s offer of £10,000 for 
scholarships. The fact that the teachers had to lay such 
stress on grievances and devote so much time to the 
struggle for their rights for the last 3 years is entirely 
due to the mal- administration of the National Board. 

If in a university one man had supreme control and 
this man introduced a rule by which the salaries of 
some existing teachers were considerably reduced, it 
would inevitably cause dissatisfaction. If he con- 
tinued year after year to introduce new rules which 
injured some section of the teachers there, every 
time and heaped grievances upon grievances year 
after year upon the teachers, their minds would be 
so distracted from their duties that the educational 
interests of that university would be bound to suffer. 
This has been the teachers’ case under the National 
Board, and while the Scottish Congress of teachers are 
occupied with academic discussions, we have been in- 
cessantly occupied at ours in agitating for a redress of 
our wrongs. We hold that anyrule which by injuring 
any section of teachers throws the whole country nto 
a violent tumult of agitation and discontent is in- 
jurious to education and the promulgation of such a 
rule is an unsound policy educationally We hold 
also that by conference and discussion beforehand 
compromise and arrangement could be arrived at with, 
regard to new rules and changes by which education 
would be benefited while at the same time the 
teachers would not be injured. 

The heads of the Teachers’ Organisation, who 
should be the pioneers of educational progress, have 
been incessantly occupied in the leadership of a 
defensive agitation. 

The first essential to progress is freedom for the 
teachers from the incessant distractions caused by a 
harsh and hostile administration, freedom to devote 
their minds to educational research, freedom and 
encouragement to go ahead and distinguish themselves 
in scholarship and pedagogy, freedom while under the 
British constitution to speak and act like free citizens 
of the Emnire — then, and not till then, will education 
in Ireland'make any progress, or make up for all that 
has been lost during the strife and misery of the last 
unhappy cycle of 13 years. This Committee _ of 
Inquiry may suggest reforms in the Inspection 
system, and even in the Board’s administration they 
may plan out the most perfect system in the world,, 
but all will be in vain unless the author of all the 
past evils is removed from the scene and replaced by 
a man who, to quote the request of the teacher’s 
organization in 1899 on the death of Mr. Redington, 

“ is in sympathy and in touch with the teachers 
who will win and retain their confidence and good 
will, who will be willing at all times to take into 
serious considerations the representations placed 
before him by the representatives of the teaching 
body.” 

For the teachers I say they will do their best to 
make any system a success under a sympathetic 
administration which will treat them with the 
kindness, consideration and respect due to their 
nrofessions, and not as slaves under the ‘ Legree of 
a West-Indian plantation. They did their best in 
1900. They went long distances to classes to qualify 
in the new subjects. Monsignor O’Riordan, in 1903,. 
says _“ I have seen female teachers come for miles 
around to take lessons in laundry cookery and calis- 
thenics from one of the Board’s Organizers in the 
nearest town. They then returned to their respective 
schools to impart to their pupils what they had just- 
been learning from the Organizer. They taught as- 
I may say from hand to mouth. I have seen 
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men come from country parts into tlie nearest 
town to learn drill, and a few other items of the 
Revised Programme from the Board’s Organizer, and 
return to their schools to teach what they had just 
been taught. Those who wanted certificates went to 
Dublin for a course of instruction on paper-folding, 
brick-work, wire-work, cardboard, carpentry, &c., 
and after seven weeks they returned home to initiate 
their pupils into the mysteries of hand and eye 
training. For their docility the teachers were treated 
with insult, distrust, degradation, and dismissal.” 

23512. The Chairman. — You said you had a short 
additional statement to put in ? — Yes ; the day we 
discussed Mr. Mansfield’s dismissal before you in- 
timated that you would allow me to reopen the case 
so I should like now to make a statement in his 
case and to put it in evidence for your consideration. 

23513. Yes ; we fully intended that ? — We ask for 
Mr. Mansfield’s unconditional reinstatement in his 
school in Cullen. Mr. Mansfield is still the teacher of 
the Cullen school ; he is determined to stay there, 
and the Manager and people of Cullen are determined 
to keep him there. The Teacher’s Organization is 
determined to support him there. In the reply 
given by Mr. Birrell to our deputation in the House 
of Commons on the occasion of granting this inquiry, 
he said “ Discontented teachers cannot produce 
satisfactory results.” As long as Mr. Mansfield is 
allowed to remain a martyr to the National Board’s 
tyranny, every other teacher feels his life and liberty 
insecure, and there can be no peace or contentment 
in the land. The agitation for Mr. Mansfield’s 
reinstatement temporarily subsided in the hope, that 
this Committee may find it possible in the interests 
of justice, peace and educational progress, to recom- 
mend the only reparation that would fully meet his 
case, and recompense him to some extent for all the 
torture and worry which he has been made to suffer 
by the Board’s illegal trial by telegraph, and the 
needless cruelty of their excessive punishment, by 
ruthless eviction, and the anxiety and suspense he 
has since undergone. His unconditional reinstate- 
ment is the only thing that can atone to him for his 
sufferings or satisfy the teachers throughout the 
country. Mr. Mansfield is a moral, temperate, able, 
hard-working, conscientious and highly efficient 
teacher. As a teacher, he is not a civil servant and his 
■criticism of an Inspector was nothing compared to the 
criticism which Dr. Starkie, as civil servant, levelled 
against his masters, the Government. Moreover, 
Mr. Mansfield’s criticism of the Inspector was private 
and inadvertently became public. Dr. Starkie’s 
criticisms were carefully considered, cold-blooded 
attacks. Dr. Starkie’s masters forgave him with a 
private reproof, and asked for no apology or repudia- 
tion, but he, like the unforgiving servant, swooped 
down upon his subject, held on Mm the mockery of 
a trial by telegraph, and the Board sentenced him in 
secret inquisition to be cast out without mercy or 
remorse. 

23514. Mr. Coffey. — How do you know Dr. Starkie 
•had not to make an apology to the Government ? — 
He was not asked to make any public apology. 
Mr. Birrell said in the House of Commons that he had 
reproved him. 

23515. The Chairman. — Did he say that publicly ? 
'Yes. 

23516. I never saw that ? — It appeared on the 31st 
October, when speaking on the Mansfield case, he 
said he reproved Dr. Starkie for his utterances, and 
that he disapproved of them. Mr. Mansfield broke 
no rule of either the published or secret code. Even 
if there was a rule which there was not, forbidding a 
teacher to name a harsh Inspector, the time had 
come when obedience ceased to be a virtue. All 
constitutional means had been tried and failed. I 
stand by the Ten Commandments, and no command- 
ment enjoins obedience to harsh, arbitrary, and cruel 
taskmasters. We are to obey, the Gospel says, 
in conscience, and justice; and a great English Judge 
once said “ Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to 
■God,” Mr. Mansfield could not, in obedience to the 
Commissioners, repudiate what he knew to be true, 
though made public by mistake. Neither could he 


apologise to a man he knew to be harsh and dis- 
courteous, and sheltered in his harshness by the Board. 
The teachers, as far as justice goes, are outside the 
British Constitution. The Board, after what they 
called the “ fullest investigation,” denied the teachers 
all redress to their individual and collective appears. 
Parliament declares it has no power to enforce 
appeals, that the Board is privileged by Charter, and 
beyond the reach of Common Law. This is the 
condition the teachers are in, kicked from Board to 
Parliament, from Parliament to Treasiuy, and from 
Treasury back to Board. And when a man rose up 
against such a state of intolerable serfdom, he is 
asked to repudiate what he said privately, what he 
said fortified by the revelations of a CMef Inspector, 
what has since been proved to be true, in other words, 
he is asked to utter a falsehood in the shape of an 
apology. 

23517. The Chairman. — What sort of a meeting 
was it at which Mr. Mansfield made his speech i — It 
was a public meeting of teachers, but he asked the re- 
porters not to take down what he said about the 
Inspector, and ho wrote a summary of what he said 
himself. 

23518. They had taken notes of what he did say ? — 
One of the reporters seems to have misunderstood his 
request and took down what he did say, and published 
it is the “ Chronicle.” It is the Commissioners who 
should be arraigned, and should apologise to the 
teachers for the denial of justice, and the wrongs 
inflicted on them, wrongs which would continue in 
perpetuity and which would never have been acknow- 
ledged were it not for this Inquiry. Even when Mr. 
Mansfield’s school report was raised by the Chief In- 
spector from “ good ” to “ very good,” he hever re- 
ceived the slightest inkling of it. As for the tone of Mr. 
Mansfield’s letters, the circumstances, both of the 
teachers’ case and the method of his own trial, justified 
him. Futhermore, their tone was far more excusable 
and far less caustic than the tone of Dr. Starkie’s 
repeated utterances with regard to his superiors and 
to the Managers and to the teachers and to the whole 
Irish nation. When Dr. Starkie, the head of the 
Department, so largely couches his attacks in the 
language of ridicule, it is natural that he should be 
replied to in the same strain by the victims. Taking 
all the circumstances into account, we hold Mr. 
Mansfield’s action excusable ; we look upon his 
treatment as unjustifiable, and we could agree to no 
recommendation that would even by implication 
represent him as in any degree at fault. The demand 
of the organisation, and this is a demand on 
which there will be no compromise, is for his 
unconditional reinstatement in Cullen school. 
As President of the organisation to put- those 
views of the organisation before you for your con- 
sideration. Now I wish to allude to one or two 
other things. On the first day that I gave my 
evidence, I mentioned about investigations on anony- 
mous reports. I referred to one case, and one member 
of the Committee asked me to hand in some other 
instances of investigation upon anonymous reports. 

23519. The Chairman. — Would you give us one of 
them ? — Yes. In October, 1904, Mr. Bannon held an 
investigation upon an anonymous report at Newton 
School, Tipperary. Mr. Doherty, the Principal, 
had been Secretary of a Co-operative Society which 
he helped to found. He had just resigned the 
Secretaryship. He was reported to the Board as 
having attended the meeting of the Society at a 
time when he had severed his connection with it. 
Mr. Bannon, on entering the school, rushed to the 
books to see if Rolls had been marked for the day. 
The teacher, of course, had not been out of the school 
during school hours. 

23520. That was upon an anonymous charge i — 
Yes ; the investigation was held upon an anonymous 
charge. About the same time Mr. J. R. Bradshaw, 
Cappamore, was reported to the Education Office for 
acting as Secretary to a similar Society. His reports 
had always been of a very high order, and he had 
just received an increment. The help he gave the 
farmers locally was given after school hours, as 
meetings were always held in the evening. In this 
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case also, Mr. Bannon investigated, and the anony- 
mous letter was produced on the Inquiry. You asked 
for examples, and I have others if you require them. 

23521. That will he sufficient 1 — Mr. Considine, 
Assistant in Wicklow Boys’ school, was the subject 
of an anonymous attack. The Board investigated 
it and the teacher’s dismissal followed ; the Local 
Inspectors on several occasions held inquiries into 
anonvmous charges regarding the teachers in the Boys 
school, Galbally, Tipperary. 

23522. In all those cases you say the information 
was given in anonymous letters ! — Yes ; and the 
anonymous letter was produced at one Inquiry. Now 
I was asked for instances of reports that were delayed 
from one to eleven months. 

23523. We heard of one that was delayed eleven 
months ? — I give you the following as some of the 
instances of delay. Mr. P. Campbell, Kilderry N. S., 
Kilmaluck, Co. Cavan, Report delayed 8 months, from 
March, 1913, to September, 1913 ; Mr. Feueiglity, 
Ardraliau, Co. Kerry, Report delayed 8 months, from 
February to October ; Mr. McCarthy, C. E. C. 
Representative, Co. Cork, Inspection in October, 1912, 
and August, 1913. Neither Report received yet. 
Yesterday a question arose about the consolidation 
of salaries in 1900, and I have consulted Mr. Mansfield 
as he has special knowledge, and he explained that in 
case of a change from one school to another, or in 
case of the change of teachers, the teacher retained 
his class salary, that the result fees of the school for 
the previous three years were averaged, so if one 
teacher was in a school for the years 1898 and 1899, 
and another teacher came to the school in 1900, the 
one year he spent in that school with the two years 
of his predecessors’ result fees would be averaged. 

Mr. Henly.— Perhaps you are referring. Miss 
Mahon, to a teacher who is only one year iffithe service. 

23524. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — In that case that 
is how it would be done. In a particular case it 
would be an advantage to the teacher that he should 
have a 3 years’ average because he was in a school 
with a certain income and he was induced to change 
into another school which in the event did not pro- 
duce the same income — at first he was graded 
upon the income foi the year in which he was at 
that school which was the final of the 3 years, and 
it was afterwards allowed that the average to be 
taken was not the average during the 3 years of this 
present school but two years of the time which he 
had been in the school in which he had obtained the 
higher income ? — In that case it worked out to his 
advantage. 

23525. Mr. Coffey. — Do you happen to know the 
case of Mr. Curran from Dungannon district, because 
he showed me a tabular statement as to how it worked 
out, and it seemed to me that he had a very substan- 
tial cause of complaint. He was appointed in 1900 
Principal of that school, and his salary was based 
upon result fees of the 3 years before, and that 
included one year in which the school was only in 
operation for some months, and he never got redress i 
—I know a similar case with a very low average 
where the predecessor of the teacher was in delicate 
health. The teacher, Mr. Nash, went into that school 
in the 3rd of the three years, and he worked up the 
school and his result for the one year was nearly 

• double that of his predecessor for the two years, but 
the two years of his predecessor and his one year 
were averaged for salary. 

23526. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— That is a hardship. 
It is clear that the system gives advantage to one, and 
■ disadvantage to another ? — There is another docu- 
ment which I have been asked to put in as showing 
the effect of buildings on increments and promotion. 
It is a statement signed by a teacher named Patrick 
Traynor, of Bally mar tin N.S. Mr. Traynor says Dr. 
Starkie, Resident Commissioner, visited Ballymartin 
N.S.,- on the 7th September, 1909. He remained 
half -an -hour, signed his name in the daily Report 
Book, but left no report. He examined a few of the 
pupils’ exercises, and read over the annual reports. 
He arrived when the pupils were going to recreation, 
■consequently he did not examine. During the time 

• of his visit, he complained of the defective nature of 
, the infant’s desks, of the state of the interior walls of 

* Tide 


the school -house — that they require to be painted ; of 
the paint on the ceiling and partition, and that it 
was too dark ; of the want of creepers on the exterior 
walls. I said to him that creepers were dear, he said 
I could get good ones for Qd., and finished by saying 
“ That would not cost you much, would it ? ” No w I 
firmly believed then that the state of the school 
buildings, apart from its cleanliness, &c., was to be 
taken into consideration by the Inspector when 
awarding the merit marks. Consequently new infant 
desks of a more suitable character were supplied, and 
the exterior walls were painted in October, 1909 ; 
the Manager paid for these improvements. On the 
26th November, 1909, Mr. Rogers, District Inspector, 
visited for annual report. After his inspection, he 
told me that he was very glad that the school -house 
and furniture had been improved since the time of 
Dr. Starkie’s visit, for that Dr. Starkie had sent him 
a list of schools which were marked too high by him 
for annual report, and that Ballymartin N. S. was on 
the list. I asked on what grounds did Dr. Starkie 
base his opinion. Mr. Rogers said in reply that it 
was on account of the defective nature of the furniture 
and the school -house.” 

23527. Mr. Henly. — That seems to show two 
things ; first that the building seems to have been 
taken into account, and, second, that Dr. Starkie 
appears to be expressing his opinion with regard to 
the marking of the Inspectors '! — It is a serious 
document and is signed by the teacher. That is one 
document with regard to the effect of the buildings. 

Mr. Coffey. — -That is one important point, but 
there is the more important point that Dr. Starkie was 
interfering with the judgment of the Inspector. 

The Chairman. — He said the school was over- 
marked. 

23528. Mr. Coffey. — He gave a list of schools that 
were overmarked '? — I have another from Joseph 
O’Neill, of Newry, who says that the Senior Inspector 
informed him he would never get special promotion 
owing to the bad building. 

23529. The Chairman. — I think you have some 
statement from teachers who did not appear before 
us ? — Yes ; there are several members of our 
executive representing many counties, and perhaps 
thousands of teachers, and they have collected 
evidence in their districts, and they have drawn up 
statements upon this evidence which they had 
intended to bring before you. We put the fact before 
them last Saturday that you could not hear any more 
witnesses, and we put some considerations before 
them that helped to reconcile them to that fact 
notwithstanding their disappointment. 

23530. Can you put those statements before us in 
any form that would help us ? — I would suggest that 
you should take those statements at least of the 
Members of the Central Executive Committee who, 
on account of your decision, will not be here personally 
to give this evidence. 

23531. Are these arranged according to topics, as in 
Mr. Mansfield’s letter* ? — Yes ; the most important 
statement is one from Mr. Nunan, who represents 
5,000 Assistant Teachers. It is specially important, 
because no special Representative of the Assistants 
has been heard before the Committee. The next in 
importance is from Mr. McGrath, the representative 
of the West of Ireland who deals with the Bilingual 
and Irish question. Then there is Mr. Feneigkty, 
Representative of the South of Ireland. Then, Mr. 
Ramsey furnished me with his statement. Then there 
is the statement of Mr. O’Connell, which deals specially 
with 92 (j ), and 127 (b), and there is the statement of 
Mr. Judge on Paper Promoted Teachers. These are all 
important statements by representative teachers. 

23532. They represent certain points of view, each 
of them ? — Some are very important points, and I 
would ask to have them all printed in the appendix. 

23533. If you give them on your own responsibility 
and vouch for them ? — Yes ; the cases are within the 
knowledge of those representative teachers, and they 
are ready to prove every statement made as they 
expected to be called as witnesses. 

23534. What I want to know is on your responsi- 
bility, as President of the Association, would you he 
willing to vouch for their accuracy ? — Oh, certainly. 
Appendices. 
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23535. I think in these circumstances we may print 
them ? — Having made that concession, I have a 
further request to make. I was asked to put before 
you the fact that out of the 1,300 cases, we have 
picked out a certain number containing some im- 
portant point and summarised them, and I want to 
know will you accept the summaries in those cases. 

23536-7. I think that is rather a different thing ? — 
I know you have done a great deal, but I was asked to 
put this matter before you, to see if you could print 
these also. 

23538. The Chairman. — I am very much afraid we 
can hardly accept that as evidence to go into our 


Book. These are summaries made by individual 
persons of evidence we have not seen. The sum- 
maries, no doubt, might be accurate, but I think we. 
should incur considerable responsibility in printing 
them ?— There is this other representative teacher who 
represents the north-western districts of Sligo, Cavan 
and Mayo. Mr. McGowan and he was to have made 
a summary in expectation of giving evidence, but 
he has been ill for some time, and was not able to 
attend our meeting. 

That is a summary that must stand or fall with the 
other summaries. 


Mr. Mansfield recalled, and further examined. 

23539. The Chairman. — I understand you wish to 23544. Sir Hiram YV ilkixson. I understand you ■ 
say that owing to the difficulty in being asked to give to say you were not in a position to prepare a complete 
your evidence earlier than you anticipated, you precis of your evidence, and that you were taken at 
experienced some disadvantage? — Yes, some dis- a disadvantage in being called before your time, and 
advantage. you want now to put in a fuller and clearer precis 

23540^ And did not bring forward everything in the covering the whole ground ? — That is so. Of course 
shape you wished to ?— That is so. we hoped that a large number of witnesses would be 

23541. You propose to put in a new statement* summoned, and I had to see to the arrangements, . 
which introduces no new matter, but will merely and that occupied an amount of my time, and the day 
develop the evidence you have already given ? — Yes. that I came here to give evidence was one of the days ■ 
23542. Because we could hardly admit it if it in on which I intended to prepare my statement, 
any way introduced new matter ? — No new matter 23545. The Chairman. — Yes ; that was the day 
will be introduced. that Mr. MacSweeny was to be examined, but owing 

23543. The Committee think on the whole they to some circumstance he was not able to attend, ana 
would be justified in printing it on these terms. You you very kindly took his place without having your 
give an assurance that there is no new matter in it precis fully prepared ? — Yes ; and I am very much 
and that it is merely a development of the evidence obliged to the Committee for letting me put iu the 
you have already given ? — That is so. statement I have indicated. 

* Tide Appendix Lfll. 
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APPENDIX XLV. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE BELFAST 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(Handed in by Mr. C. H. Todd, Principal, 

The following correspondence between the Belfast 
Teachers’ Association and the Education Office, 
Dublin, which was carried on prior to the presenta- 
tion of the Memorial from the Belfast group of inspec- 
tion Districts, sheds a brilliant light light on the 
methods of Irisli Education officials in dealing with 
teachers, who are the most important factors in 
Elementary as in all other branches of Education. 

Particular attention may be directed to the refusal 
of the Resident Commissioner, on 24th October, 

1910, to alter the form of drawing up the “Minute 
of Report ” on Schools and Teachers an alteration 
which was asked for to insure the impossibility of 
teachers suffering either in pocket or credit from 
defects in the School -building or its equipment. 
Also to his refusal on 4th November, 1910, speaking 
for the Education Commissioners, “ to give formal 
public expression” to “precise rules” which would 
indicate the conditions that teachers must fulfil before 
they could obtain either Increment or Promotion. 

The Commissioners’ sense of justice is very clearly 
pictured in their Secretary’s letter of November 16, 

1911. They had circulated amongst the Inspectors 
the views held by the teachers presenting the Memorial 
regarding the influence on education of the present 
methods of inspection and the defects in the per- 
formance of inspectional duties, but would not allow 
the teachers to learn the observations made by these 
same Inspectors on the methods of teaching of the 
deputationists. The Inspectors' were permitted to 
contest the evidence given by the deputationists, 
but it was not to be thought of that the latter should 
know the nature of the rebutting and other state- 
ments made by the Inspectors or be given an oppor- 
tunity to refute charges which iu some cases were 
false. 

In the letter of 26th January, 1912, the Commis- 
sioners state that they are “ ready at all times to 
investigate fully charges brought against Inspectors 
in the regular and prescribed manner.” Now, 
teachers do not look upon an appeal for re -inspection 
as necessarily a charge against the Inspector. A 
fair court of appeal is the clamant need, but those 
who are acquainted with appeals for re -inspection 
know in how few instances the “ Office ” grants 
such revision, while Mr. Philip Ward’s statement 
informs us how often these appeals reached the 
Commissioners themselves, viz., not once between 
September, 1910, and November, 1912. Inspection 
has not yet become such an exact science, that it is 
impossible for even one mistake to be made in the 
16,000 inspections in 8,000 Schools which were 
conducted within these two years. 

The widespread feeling of dissatisfaction through- 
out Ireland, coupled with the manner in which the 
Reports on many good Schools see-saw in alternate 
years from “Very Good” to “Fair,” and back to 
“Good” or “Very Good,” is the dominant note 
proving the urgency for a remedy if education is to 
make the advance that all so wish, but which is 
absolutely retarded, if not altogether stopped by 
the present discontent amongst teachers. 


RESOLUTION OF THE BELFAST TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, forwarded 7th July, 1910 
to the Resident Commissioner, W. J. M.’ 
Starkie, Esq., LITT.D., Education Office 
Dublin : — 

“ That we condemn in the strongest possible 
manner the practice of Inspectors taking into account 
m any way the character of the School buildings 
when estimating the Educational progress of the 
School, as the Standard of Education is totally 
distinct from the School -house for which the teacher 
is not responsible. ' 

“Signed on behalf of Association, 


T. W. Wilson, President. 
J. T. M‘Gill, I Eon. Secs. 
W. Knight, J 


Ballymacarrett Road N.S., Belfast.) 

LETTER RECEIVED FROM A. N. B. WYSE,. 

ESQ. 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, July 11th, 1910. 

Dear Sir— I am requested by the Resident Com- 
missioner to acknowledge the receipt of your letter - 
of 7th inst., and the copy of the resolution of the 
Belfast National Teachers’ Association enclosed 
therewith. I am instructed to say that your Asso- 
ciation appears to be under a misapprehension with 
regard to the object and effect of the Inspectors’ 
practice referred to. Inspector’s are enjoined to 
take into account the character of the school building 
when classifying the school in their general reports, 
in order that a just estimate may be arrived at with 
respect to the value of the teacher’s work. Were 
the character of the school premises not considered 
by the inspector when assigning the mark, a teacher, 
whose work, though “ Excellent ” in every respect, 
which depended on himself, yet did not, owing to 
an unsatisfactory building, produce a commensurate 
result, might find his school classified as merely 
“ Good,” because the educational progress of the 
pupils, considered apart from the conditions undeT 
which the work was done, was not up to an “ Excel- 
lent ” standard. 

Were the proposals in your resolution adopted, 
teachers working under unfavourable conditions 
might find themselves heavily penalised — a result 
which I can scarcely suppose to be one of the objects- 
of your Association. — Yours faithfully, 

A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. 

Mr. J. T. M‘Gill, 

1a Rosebank Street, 

Belfast. 


Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, 
Belfast, 12th Sept,, 1910. 

Dear Sir — The communication of 1 1th July from 
Mr. A. N. B. Wyse, in response to our Resolution 
of 7th July, has been considered by our Association, 
and in reply thereto, we are instructed to inform 
you that our experience of the practice of Inspectors 
has invariably been that they take into account the 
character of the School buildings, furniture, and 
apparatus, in estimating the- .Standard of efficiency 
of the school work, to the detriment of the Staff. 

Mr. Wyse says : — “ Inspectors are enjoined to take-- 
into account the character of the School buildings 
when classifying the school in their General Reports 
in order that a just estimate may be arrived at with 
respect to the value of the teacher’s work.” We 
contend that Inspectors do not seem to have rightly 
apprehended the spirit of the instructions, for 
instances have occurred, when the Inspector plainly 
told the teacher that the poor character of the build- 
ing prevented liim awarding the mark, which under- 
happier conditions, the teacher’s work deserved. 
We believe under these circumstances, it is necessary 
that fresh instructions be issued to Inspectors, plainly 
stating that all reports on the buildings, &c., for the 
information of the Manager, who presumably is 
responsible, should be furnished quite apart from 
the Report on the work of the teacher, and should 
not adversely affect the promotion or increment of 
the teacher. — We are, dear Sir, Your obedient ser- 
vants, 

T. W. Wilson President. 

J. T. M’Gill, V „ 

Wm. Knight, / Hon. Sees. 

W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., M.A., Litt.D., 

Resident Commissioner of National Education, - 
Dublin. 


Office of N. Education, 
October 24th, 1910. 

Dear Sir — I am requested by the Resident Com- 
missioner to refer to your letter of the 7th ult., and 
previous correspondence regarding the Inspector’s 
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practice wlieu assigning tlie classification marks to 
a School in the General Report, and to say that your 
letter and the letter dated 17th ult., of the Belfast 
Teachers’ Association which accompanied it have 
been considered. 

The Resident Commissioner sees no reason to alter 
the present practice of drawing up and issuing the 
“ Minutes ” to the Managers and teachers, as it is 
quite clear that the marie assigned to the School has 
reference to the progress of the pupils and efficiency 
of the teaching and not to the state of repair or suita- 
bility of the School building. There is no good reason 
for believing that any ambiguity has been caused 
by the form of the report. 

Careful enquiries have been made with regard 
to the statement that Inspectors have lowered the 
mark on the School owing to the poor character of 
of lire building and equipment, and the- Resident 
Commissioner is satisfied that this is not the case. 
On the contrary it is the custom of the Inspectors 
to award more favourable marks to the Schools than 
the absolute work done by the teachers would 
warrant when they see the house, furniture, or 
apparatus to he of an inferior character. If instances 
of a different kind are known to the teachers, the 
Resident Commissioner will be glad to be furnished 
with the particulars and will have the matter en- 
quired into. — I am, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 

A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. 

Mr. J. T. M'Gill. 


55, Rosemount Gardens, 
Belfast, 14 th Nov., 1910. 

Dear Sir — A t a meeting of the Belfast Teachers’ 
Association, held on Saturday, 12th inst.. I was 
asked to write you in order to ascertain the following 
information : — 

(a) The “ Mark ” on Minute showing the ‘ General 
condition of School ” which is necessary to obtain 
increment in each grade ; 

(b) The “ Mark ” on Minute necessary to obtain 
promotion to second grade, second of first, grade, and 
first of first grade, respectively ; 

(c) The personal “ Mark ” on efficiency of teacher 
necessary to secure — (l) increment, in each grade, 
and (2) promotion from grade to grade. 

You will doubtless see that it is but fair that 
workers should know fully the conditions under 
which they serve. — I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
Wm. Knight. 

W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., Litt.D., 

Resident Commissioner of National Education. 


November 25th, 1910. 

Dear Sir — I n reply to your letter to the Resident 
Commissioner of 14tli inst., in which you request to 
be informed of the character of the reports required 
to warrant the. awards of increments and promotion 
to teachers in the various grades, I am requested 
to say that the Commissioners do not consider it 
desirable to give formal public expression to any 
more precise rules in these matters, than are to be 
found in Chap. VIII. of the Code.— I am, dear sir, 
yours faithfully, , Tr 

A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. 

Mr. Wm. Knight, 

55, Rosemount Gardens. 


Belfast Teachers’ Association, 
Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, 

Belfast, 21 st January, 1911. 


Dear Sir— Y our letter of the 24th October, in 
reply to our communication of 12th September, has 
been submitted to this Association, and in reply we 
- ' • i very 


are instructed to state that the members i 
much gratified to learn that the mark assigned i 
the School “ Minute ” is for the future to be undei 
stood as having “ reference to the progress of the 
pupils and efficiency of the teaching staff, and not 
to the state of repair or suitability of the School 
building.” , , , 

You will recognise that a very important change 
was made in the wording of the “Minute m the 
year 1904, when the readings became : — (1) General 


condition of .School,” (2) “ Inspector’s Minute upon 
the results of the Inspection of the School ” 

Prior to the year (1904) the headings were — (1) 
“ Progress of pupils,” (2) “ Proficiency of pupils in 
each subject.” 

Again in the Board’s Rules for 1909-10, received 
by the teachers in August, 1909, the Managers are 
told for the first time: “That it is their duty to 
make every School comfortable by having it properly 
furnished, lighted, cleaned, and ventilated, and 
adequately heated in the cold weather ” (see Rule 
55a) ; anil the teachers, therefore, concluded that 
prior to that date. Inspectors considered these items 
when drawing up their reports on the Schools. 

They (the teachers) were confirmed in this belief 
by the fact that there was a sub -head in the “ Minute ” 
specially dealing with the “ Progress of the pupils,” 
so that the Inspector’s opinion of the state of the 
School building and equipment could be included 
in the general heading alone, as there was no special 
section referring to these subjects. 

In view of these facts, our Association hopes that 
you will consider the expediency of having separate 
sections in the “ Minute ” dealing with (a) the School 
building, and (b) tho efficiency of the teaching staff. 
— We are, dear sir, your obedient servants, 

(Signed), Joseph T. M'G-iix \ 

Wm. Knight, L Hon. 

Thomas Jamison, J Secs. 

W. J. Starkie, Esq., M.A., Litt.D., 

Resident Commissioner, N.E., 

Ireland. 


Office of National Education, 

25th January, 1911. 

Dear Sir — -J. am requested by the Resident Com- 
missioner to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication of the 21st inst., containing a letter of 
the Belfast Teachers’ Association in reply to my 
letter of the 24th October last. 

The Resident Commissioner does not see any 
necessity, as I have already stated, to make any 
alteration in the form of the report issued to the 
National Schools. It is not the case that any 
essential change was made in this form in 1904. 
The headings “ Progress of pupils ” and “ Proficiency 
of pupils in each subject ” were merely combined 
into the expression “ General condition of the School,” 
and there was no intention of making any alteration 
in the manner in which tho Inspector should assign 
the mark. 

In regard to your statement that the Board’s 
Rules for last year contained for the first time au 
injunction to Managers to make every school com- 
fortable by having it properly furnished, &c., you 
will find that this regulation denoted merely an 
alteration in the degree of emphasis attached to this 
matter, which was dealt with under Rule 55 of the 
Code for several years prior to last year. — I am, dear 
sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed), A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. 
Mr. Joseph T. M'Gili, 

1a, Rosebanlc Street, 

Belfast. 


Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, 

Belfast, 28 thNov., 1910. 

Gentlemen — W e are requested by our Association 
to make application for the reception by the Com- 
missioners of National Education of a deputation in 
support of the accompanying memorial. 

It is felt that an interview by deputation is neces- 
sary to place before the Commissioners of National 
Education the facts upon which the teachers rely 
to demonstrate the existence of grievances which 
press very seriously on many of them, and .the 
strongest hopes are held that the Commissioners, 
having the best interests of Irish Education at heart, 
will be graciously pleased to grant the present request. 
—We are, gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

J. T. M'Gnx, 1 Hon. 
Wm. Knight, J Secs 

The Secretaries, • 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin. 
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Office of National Education. 
Dublin, 5th December , 1910. 
Gentlemen — Referring to your letter of the 28tli 
ultimo, I am directed to inform you that it is not 
the practice of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion to receive deputations, but the Resident Com- 
missioner would be able to receive a small deputation 
from your Association at a future date. — I am, 
gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

* P. E. Lemass, 
Secretary. 

Mr. J. T. M'Gill, \ Local Hon. 

Mr. Wm. Knight, / Secretaries, 

Belfast Teachers’ Association. 


L. 3623 /10c. 

Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, 

Belfast, 19t7i December, 1910. 

Gentlemen — In reply to your favour of the 5th 
inst., I am instructed to say that this Association 
regrets that the Commissioners of National Education 
do not receive deputations, but is pleased to learn 
that the Resident Commissioner can receive our 
deputation. 

Kindly ascertain what date, if possible after the 
Christmas holidays, would suit Dr. Starkie. — I am, 
gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Wm. Knight. 

The Secretaries, 

Offic'e of National Education. 


Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 23rd December, 1910. 


Sir — Referring to your letter of the 19th instant 
and previous correspondence, I am directed to in- 
form you that before the Resident Commissioner 
fixes a date on which he would be prepared to receive 
the deputation from the Belfast Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, he desires to have a full memorandum submitted 
to him of the facts on which the teachers rely for the 
demonstration of the existence of the grievances 
mentioned in their memorial, together with parti- 
culars of any special cases of grievance which they 
propose to bring under his notice. I am accordingly 
to request that a comprehensive statement may be 
furnished for the consideration of the Resident Com - 
missioner as soon as possible. — I am, sir. your obedient 
servant, 

P. E. Lemass, 


Mr. Wm. Knight, , 

Hon. Secretary, 

Belfast Teachers’ Association. 


Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, 
Belfast, 3rd January, 1911. 

Gentlemen — In reply to your letter of the 23rd ult., 
I was instructed yesterday to forward for the con- 
sideration of the Resident Commissioner, data upon 
which the teachers base their memorial. 

(1) Widespread complaint of the teachers as proved 
by the fact that the memorial has been signed by the 
large number of 23.8 teachers of 111 Schools in which 
the “ Mark ” awarded by the Inspectors has been 
lowered. 

(2) Additional cases of declension in report are 
known but, for various reasons, the teachers of the 
Schools were unwilling to sign the memorial. 

(3) An upward trend in the proficiency of the 
Schools in the Belfast circuits is revealed by the tone 
of the reports of the Inspectors contained in the 
Appendix, Section 1, for each year from 1901 to 
1908 (inclusive). These “General Reports” on 
the state of National Education by Inspectors are 
found in the Commissioners’ Reports on the following 
pages— (Appendix Section 1) : — 


Year 1901 
„ 1902 

„ 1903 

„ 1904 

„ 1905 

„ 1906 

„ 1907 

„ 1908 


Pages 

79-81 

Page 

132 

Pages 

138^140 


78-79 


154-156 

,, 

29-30 

„ 

136 & 1. 


31-33 


(4) While the statistics published annually, show- 
ing the classification of Schools inspected each year, 
exhibit a marked improvement in the percentage 
of “ Excellent,” “ Very Good,” and “ Good ” R e . 
ports, the contrary holds as regards the Schools in 
the Belfast circuits, the figures of which are quite 
at variance with the improved proficiency reported 
under (3). , . , _ 

These Statistics are in the Annual Reports of the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
and will be found on the following pages for the 
years, as under: — 


Year 1901 . . Page 40 

„ 1902 . . „ 38 

1906 . . „ 9 

„ 1907 . . „ 35 

„ 1908 .. „ 34 

„ 1909 . . „ 34 


I am. Gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 


William Knight, 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Secretaries. 

Office of National Education. 


L. 26 /1911c. 

Office of National Education, 
Dublin, Mh January, 1911. 
Sir — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 3rd instant relative to the data on 
which the Belfast Teachers base their memorial, and 
I am to state that the Resident Commissioner observes 
that no particular cases of teachers or schools are 
referred to in your letter, and that he considers a 
deputation to him would be without advantage 
unless he is supplied beforehand with the details of 
at least twenty cases iu which it is alleged the records 
of the teachers have been unduly lowered. — I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 

P. E. Lemass, 

Secretary. 

Mr. Wm. Knight, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Belfast Teachers’ Association. 


Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, 

Belfast, 12f7t January, 1911. 

Gentlemen — In reply to your letter of the 4th 
inst., wherein the Resident Commissioner requests 
our Association to supply him with the details of at 
least twenty cases in which it is alleged tho records 
of the teachers have been unduly lowered, I am 
instructed to forward the complete list of the Schools 
in which the signatories to the memorial teach. 

Our Association ha§ not the complete details of 
all these cases, but doubtless the official records in 
the Education Office will supply the information 
required in each case. 

Herewith please find list of 111 Schools. — I am, 
gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


William Knight, 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 


Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 18 th January, 1911. 

Sir — W ith reference to your letter of the 12th 
instant and previous correspondence relative to the 
proposed deputation to the Resident Commissioner 
from the Belfast Teachers’ Association, I am directed 
to point out that instead of furnishing, as requested 
on the 4th instant details of cases in which it is 
alleged that the records of the teachers have been 
unduly lowered, you now send a list which merely 
contains the names and the roll numbers of 111 
Schools in which the teachers who signed the memorial 
to the Board are employed. Obviously all these 
cases could not be dealt with at one interview. Fuller 
particular, too, are requisite concerning any cases 
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that are to be discussed. It is suggested, therefore, 
that the memorialists should select twenty or so, of 
the cases which they deem the strongest. In the 
event of their doing so, it will be necessary to supply 
with the list, the following particulars of each of the 
cases selected : — 

(а) Names of Teachers who appeal. 

(б) Dates of reports to which exception is taken. 

(c) Names of Inspectors who furnished reports. 

(d) Points in reports to which exception is taken. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

P. E. Lemass, 

Secretary. 

Mr. W. Knight, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Belfast Teachers’ Association. 


Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, 
Belfast, 23rd January, 1911. 

Gentlemen — The Committee of the Belfast 
Teachers’ Association have directed me to forward 
the following reply to your letter of the 18th inst. : — 

On the 23rd ult., you asked for. facts upon which 
our memorial is founded, and our Secretary, on 3rd 
January, referred you to certain pages in the Com- 
missioners’ Reports as part of the proofs we desired 
to lay before you. 

You next, on the 4tli inst., asked for specific cases, 
and our Secretary on 12th inst., sent you a list of 
111 Schools, the' teachers of which complain that 
their reports have been unduly lowered. 

In your letter of the 18th inst., you ask, under 
four heads for details of twenty of the strongest of 
these oasis. We have not the reports of these 
Schools, and therefore, cannot select the strongest 
cases, but even if we could, it would be unfair to the 
remaining teachers who have an equal claim to 
consideration. 

Your request for particular cases, seems to be 
made under misapprehension of the aim of our 
memorial. We consider that its strength lies not 
so much in the unfairness in individual cases, as in 
the widespread reduction of reports to which it 
refers. In support of our contention, we ask you 
to receive a deputation of 7 teachers, of whom the 
first five have signed the memorial. Each of these 
5 will be able to give you particulars of his own 

Ca We desire that memorialists be permitted to 
present their case in this way, and be not compelled 
to rest it on a limited number of concrete examples, 
a course which they never intended to adopt. 

The following are the names and addresses of the 
teachers selected to wait on yon : — 

Messrs. C. H. Town . . Ballymacarrett Road 
N.S., Belfast. 

W C. Boyd . . Ravenscroft Avenue 
N.S., Belfast. 

J. E. Larmour . . St. James’s N.S., Bel- 
fast. 

James Turley . . Star of the Sea N.S., 
Belfast. 

T. R. M’Cluggage Hilden N.S., Lisbui'n. 

J. M. Thomson . . Rea Memorial N.S., 
Belfast. 

Wm. Knight . . Eglintou Street N.S., 
Belfast. 

The Committee of the Association trust that you 
will be able to ascertain from the Resident Commis- 
sioner the day and horn 1 which would be most con- 
venient for him to receive our deputation. 

I am, Gentleman, 

Your obedient servant, 

Wm. Knight, 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 


Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 25 th January, 1911. 

Sir— R eferring to your letter of the 23rd instant, 
I am directed to inform you that the Resident Com- 
missioner will be prepared to receive the teachers 
named as a deputation from the Belfast Association, 
on Monday, 6th February, at 3.30 p.m. m this Office. 


The Resident Commissioner will consider the 
statements of their own cases, which Messrs. Todd, 
Boyd, Larmour, Turley, and M'Cluggage are pre- 
pared to make, and also any other specific eases, 
not exceeding twenty, the particulars of which may 
be sent to him before the 6th proximo. — I am, sir, 
vour obedient servant. 

P. E. Lemass, 

Secretary. 

Mr. W. Knight, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Belfast Teachers’ Association. 


Belfast, 21th January, 1911- 
Gentlemen — I am in receipt of your letter of the 
25th inst. The members of the deputation shall 
(D.V.) wait on the Resident Commissioner at the 
appointed time, viz. : — Monday, 6th February, at 
3.30 p.m. — I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant. 


William Knight, 
Hon. Secretary. 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 


55, Rosemouut Gardens, 
Belfast, 14th February, 1911, 
Sir — The members of the deputation which waited 
on you on the 6th inst., wish to have a copy of the 
transcript of the Shorthand notes of the evidence 
tendered by each of them, in order that it may be 
corrected if necessary, and signed by each as a proof 
of accuracy. 

Will you please send to my private address the 
necessary papers ? I shall be responsible for their 
safety and secrecy, and shall return them when 
signed. 

With respect to any statements of a rebutting 
natue submitted by the Inspectors concerned, will 
yon kindly furnish me with a copy of them. It may 
be necessary to reply to some of the statements 
advanced in extenuation of the mode of inspection 
that resulted in such a state of panic, the outcome 
of which was our “ Memorial ” to the Commissioners. 
— I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

William Knight. 

W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., M.A., Litt.D., 

Resident Commissioner, 

National Education. 


Office of National Education, 

Dublin, llth February, 1911 

Dear Sir — I am requested by the Resident Com- 
missioner to say in reply to your letter of the 14th 
instant, that a copy of the Shorthand note of the 
proceedings at the interview of the 6th instant will 
be sent you for perusal and correction, if necessary, 
as soon as the report is received from the printers. 
It is, of course, to be understood that the report is 
confidential and that the copy is to be returned to 
this office when it has been considered by you and 
your colleagues. . _ . 

The question of furnishing you with copies ’oi 
statements that may be made by the Inspectors 
concerned on the subject is one to which the Com- 
missioners will give due consideration.— I am, dear 
sir, yours faithfully, 

A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. 

Mr. William Knight, 

55, Rosemount Gardens, 

Belfast. 


Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 1st March, 1911. 

Dear Sir — I am sending you herewith, as promised 
in my letter of the 17th ultimo, a copy of the Short- 
hand report of the proceedings at the recent inter- 
view with the Belfast deputation, and I shall be glad 
if you will look over it in consultation with your 
colleagues, and return it with any corrections that 
you consider to be necessary. I am inclined to 
think that the names of the speakers on behalf of 
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the deputation have not been correctly given in all 
cases and that the report of Mr. Larinour’s opening 
statement is not altogether accurate. You and 
your friends will probably be able to make any cor- 
rection that may be necessary on these points. — I 
am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

A. N. Bonaparte Wtse. 

Mr. William Knight, 

55,' Bosemount Gardens, 

Belfast. 


55, Rosemount Gardens, 
Belfast, 26/471911. 

Sir — O 11 17th February, a letter from A. N. B. 
Wyse, Esq., which said, “ The question of furnishing 
you with copies of statements that may be made 
by the Inspectors concerned on the subject is one 
to which the Commissioner will give due considera- 
tion.” 

As I understand the Inspectors have now furnished 
their replies, I hope that you will kindly direct that 
copies of these replies be sent to me, for the benefit 
of the members of the deputation. 

Since the Inspectors were furnished with our 
statements I think it is only fair and just that the 
teachers should be placed in possession of any state- 
ments, submitted by the Inspectors, and also copies 
of the report of the Chief Inspectors relative to this 
whole matter. — I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

William Knight. 

W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., M.A., Litt.D., 

Resident Commissioner, 

National Education. 


Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 3rd May, 1911. 

Dear Sir — In reply to your letter of the 26th 
ultimo, I am requested by the Resident Commissioner 
to say that the report and replies furnished by the 
Inspectors in connection with the statements of the 
recent deputation of Belfast teachers and considered 
by the Commissioners to be confidential, and they 
are unable to place copies of them in your hands. — I 
am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

A. N. Bonaparte Wtse. 

Mr. William Knight, 

Whitehall Buildings, 

Ann Street, Belfast. 


Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 2nd June, 1911. 

Sir — The Commissioners have had before them 
the report of the deputation of the Belfast Teachers 
Association, received on 6th February, 1911, together 
with the observations of the Inspectors, whose con- 
duct has been impugned. 

Having carefully considered, in all their aspects, 
the difficult questions involved, the Commissioners 
are of the opinion that, while in view of the fact 
disclosed, the teachers were justified in appealing 
to them, there is no evidence to show that there has 
been any concerted action on tfie part of the adminis- 
tration to deal severely with the Belfast teachers or 
that the present standard of marking is unduly high 
• in their Schools. Doubtless the returns indicate 
that some of the Inspectors now in Belfast are stricter 
than their predecessors ; but, on the other hand, 
there is evidence that for five or six years subse- 
quently to 1900 the standard of in arising, at any 
rate in the County Down, was unduly low as com- 
pared with other parts of Ireland. Consequently 
the discrepancy of marking in late years, to which 
the teachers draw attention, is not so surprising as 
might appear on the surface. 

The Commissioners recognise the ability with 
which the teachers’ case was presented, but, after 
earreful investigation, they consider that the colour 
given to some of the incidents cited, and the innuen- 
does made by some members of the deputation are 
devoid of any justification. 

The views of the Commissioners on the subject 
of the relations they desire to subsist between the 
Inspectors and the teachers have been fully stated 


by the Resident Commissioner in his address of 
August 30th, 1900, from which the deputation quoted 
and in his replies to the deputation, which the Com-, 
missioners accept as the best possible statement 
of their policy. They regret that it appears from 
the present enquiry that these relations are not as 
cordial as they would wish, and they hope that it 
will be possible to place them upon a better footing. 
The deputation complain that all independence in 
the teacher is crushed by the present system of 
inspection. This charge has much surprised the 
Commissioners. Since 1900, their desire lias been 
to foster in the teacher a high spirit of self-respect 
and independence upon which, as they are aware, 
his moral influence over his pupils must mainly 
depend. The present system of inspection was 
designed for the purpose of cultivating these qualities. 
Since, however, the result docs not appear, as yet, 
fully to answer to the aim of the Commissioners! 
they are taking further steps whereby their policy 
shall be more adequately realised, and carried into 
effect. — I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


W. Knight, Esq., 

Hon. Secretary, 
Belfast Teachers’ 


J. Dilwortii, 
Secretary. 


Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, 
Belfast, Kith November, 1911. 
Gentlemen — Acting under the instructions of 
the Committee of the above Association, I forwarded 
for the consideration of the National Bo aid, a copy 
of “ Teachers’ Rejoinders to Inspectors? Observa- 
tions” regarding deputation to the Resident Com- 
missioner and Mr. Ward on Cth February, 1911. 

I am instructed to point out that ' almost two 
months have since elapsed, and this Committee 
desire to know if this important document has been 
laid before the Board, and, if so, with what result. 
If this matter has not been considered by the Board, 
will you kindly let this Committee know' when it will 
be considered ? — I am, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, 

William Knight’, 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Secretaries, 

National Education, 

Ireland. 


L. 3690/llc. 

Office of National Education, 
Dublin, Kith November, 1911. 

Sir — Referring to your letter of the 10th instant 
and previous correspondence, I am directed by the 
Commissioners of National Education to inform you 
that the observations of the Inspectors on the report 
of the proceedings in connection with the deputation 
from teachers of National Schools in Belfast circuits 
in February last, were not referred to these teachers 
for rejoinders. The observations of the Inspectors 
were confidential and for the consideration of the 
Commissioners only, and no authority was given by 
the Board to communicate these observations to 
the Belfast teachers in substance or in part. I am, 
therefore, to inform you that under the circum- 
stances it was not deemed necessary to take any 
action in regard to the matters brought under notice 
by the members of the deputation beyond what has 
been indicated in the official letter addressed to 
you on the 2nd June last. — I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, 


P. 

William Knight, 

Hon. Secretary, 

Belfast Teachers’ Association. 


E. Lemass, 
Secretary. 


(ENCLOSURES 4). 

55, Rosemount Gardens, 
Belfast, S#7i. December, 1911. 
I beg to enclose a copy of a letter which I addressed 
to the Secretaries of the National Board on 10 th 
November, and of their reply. 

From the tone of this reply it seenis useless to 
continue a correspondence through the usual officia 
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channel, and hence I am instructed to write to each 
individual Commissioner, making one more applica- 
tion to the Board for fan- treatment. 

I am instructed to point out that notwithstanding 
the facts brought before the Board in February last, 
no redress has been obtained. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate these facts, but 
it may be stated that the returns furnished to us by 
Rev. Dr. Bingham, and Rev. A. S. Woodward, M.A., 
showed a reduction of reports in almost 50 per cent, 
of Presbyterian and Church of Ireland Schools 
respectively, and we now have reason to believe 
that other Schools were also severely dealt with. 

Teachers are not aware of any improvement in 
the treatment which they receive from Inspectors, 
but, on the contrary, the enclosed statements will 
show that in at least two cases attempts have been 
made to victimise members of the deputation. 

Dr. Starkie told the deputation that impartial 
treatment would be meted out to Inspectors and 
teachers. 

The Senior Inspectors of Belfast were present on 
6th February and heard all that the deputation 
said, surely then was the time for them to make 
their defence, when they had the teachers face to 


If it was thought necessary to give the Inspectors 
time to prepare a defence, the teachers think that 
that defence should have been made and the whole 
question fully investigated in the presence of both 
parties. 

Instead of this procedure, the Inspectors were 
permitted to make their defence behind the teachers’ 
backs, and it seems to be considered that the teachers 
had no right to learn what was said about them in 
their absence. 

Teachers respectfully submit that the most ele- 
mentary principles of law and justice have been 
violated by this mode of procedure, and earnestly 
' hope it will not be approved by the Board. 

Copies of “Teachers’ Rejoinders to Inspectors 
Observations ” were forwarded to each Commissioner, 
and teachers arc fully aware of the gravity of the 
statements made in these Rejoinders, and think 
that the Board is bound in honour to investigate 
these statements. 

• Teachers cannot believe that just and honourable 
men will permit what the deputationists say to pass 
without examination. 

Teachers in the Belfast circuits have now no con- 
fidence in the local Inspectors, and the enclosed 
letter of 16th November must have a tendency to 
shake their confidence in the officials in the Educa- 
tion Office. . 

Teachers still have confidence in the justice of the 
Commissioners, and to them they make one more 
appeal on behalf of many able, honest, hard-working 
teachers, who have been struggling for years to 
carry out every suggestion made by their Inspectors, 
but who have failed to obtain the rewards to which 
they feel they are in justice entitled. 

Teachers respectfully submit that no worse state 
of affairs for Education can be imagined than that 
of teachers being forced to settle down m sullen and 
hopeless discontent at being the victims of harshness 
ana injustice. ^ 

The prayer of the teachers is, that the commis- 
sioners will further seriously consider the facts which 
have been presented to them, and will, at an early 
date, grant relief.— I am, your obedient servant, 

Wilt.i am Knight, Eon. Secretary, 
Belfast Teachers' Association. 


Mr. Todd wrote to Dr. Starkie on the 11th March, 
complaining about Mr. Honan, and mentioning 
amongst other matters . Mr. Honan’s inaccuracy in 
the examination of Mathematics in his School, and 
offering to produce proofs. To this complaint there 
was only a simple acknowledgment. Mr. Todd 
wrote again on the 21st August, asking for the result 
of the investigation as the Observation Book had 
been taken away by Mr. Dewar on 31st March, and 
returned on 12tli June. He has not received any 
reply as yet. The entry in the Observation Book 
reads : — “ Arithmetic is weak in 1st, 4th and 5th 
Standards,” and was written on 17th November, 
190!), by Mr. Honan. He visited on 12th January 
and 26th October, 1910, wrote reports each time in 
the Observation Book, read what he had written on 
17th November, but never said one word about this 
blot or the four others he made at the same, time on 
the same page. It was only when making his 
defence that he discovered the alleged blot and 
rubbing. Mr. Todd positively asserts be never 
altered or in any way interfered with any observation 
made by Mr. Honan or any other Inspector. 

Mr. Honan again visited on 3rd November, and 
wrote in the Observation Book : — “ It was a few 
minutes past the time when Rolls were completed 
to-day.” Mr. Todd says the Rolls were marked 
entered on Attendance Board, and in Report Book 
at 10-13, two minutes before the time allowed on 
Time Table. Mr.. Honan’s visit lasted from 10-5 
to 11-15. Before leaving he asked Mr. Todd was 
the clock not slow and was told that it was three 
minutes slow by bis watch. The watch, however, 
was If minutes fast by the Albert Memorial Clock. 
The School is worked by School clock not by Mr. 
Todd’s watch. 

Mr. Honan did not mention at the same time that 
the last assistant to complete her Roll was kept 
back by himself talking to her. 

During the same visit lie also wrote in large printed 
characters “No Pope here” appears in large letters 
on front of house next street. I saw it there also 
yesterday afternoon at 3—25 when passing. The 
teachers should exercise such vigilance as will prevent 
such objectionable statements appearing on the 
School walls. The public should not have access to 
the School premises before or after School hours.” 

The writing was not on the wall the previous day 
at one o’clock, as Mr. Todd was there with the 
children at lunch time. The wall is only nine feet 
from the. street and is open to the public at all times. 
It forms part of the boundary of a passage into the 
church, and as the writing was behind a buttress it 
could only be seen by a person going towards the city. 
Mr. Todd lives in the opposite direction, but two of 
the assistants when passing about 4 o’clock on the 
previous evening did not see it. Mr. Todd wrote 
to the Manager on 6th November, asking him to 
forward the letter when read, to the Board giving 
his explanation, but the latter said the matter wa3 
“too paltry and personal between the Inspector 
and teacher,” so Mr. Todd himself sent the original 
letter to the Board. Mr. Honan since being com- 
municated with by the Board has either written to 
or visited the Manager, and as he was present as 
amanuensis when an -investigation was held by Mr. 
Dewar between the Manager and the teachers under 
him, he must know the relations between them. 

Mr. Todd states that Mr. Honan in the “ Observa- 
tions of the Inspectors ” changed the marks obtained 
by his pupils in 2nd year Algebra from 17 to 141 
lie can prove this by Mr. Honan’s own handwriting. 
Mr. Todd thinks it is only fair that the Commissioners 
should be made aware of these facts before coming 
to a decision. 


Ballymacarrett Road School (Roll No. 10867), 
J 4/12/1911. 

Ballymacarrett Road School, of which Mr. Todd 
is the principal teacher, was twice visited by Mr 
Honan since the deputation was received on atn 
February, and on each occasion his aim seemed to 
be to get Mr. Todd into trouble.' On the 9th March, 
Mr. lionan tried to show that the Observation B 
had been tampered with by Mr. Todd. He wrote : 
“At noting 3, page 51, I noted and included 6th 
Standard u being weak, at Arithmetic 6th does 
not appear now, the place shows an ink stain and 
rubbing ; Mr. Todd does not know how it happened.— 
P. J. Honan.” 


Ravenscroft N. School (Roll No. 14612). 

• Belfast, 4/12/11: 

Since the’ Deputation waited on Dr. Starkie oh 
6th February, 1911, tbe above School, of which Mr. 
Boyd, one of . the deputationists, is Principal, has 
received very particular attention from the Inspec- 
tors. During the 17 years ending 31 /3 /10, in which 
the School was in operation, there were 29 Inspec- 
tors’ visits, or an average of 1 • 7 per year. In the 
period between 23/2/11 and 14/11/11, there were 
seven Inspectors’ visits, or an average of 9J per year. 
Two of these visits with a period of nine months 
between wore named' “ Annual Inspections ” aiid 
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each lasted for two days. During the past eleven 
years — since the new method of marking reports 
was introduced — the School got “ Good ” three 
times, “Very Good” five times, and “Excellent” 
three times. According to the Board’s circular of 
30/5/11, in a School with a record like above “It 
is unnecessary that detailed inspections be made 
each year. Visits for a general report may, as a 
rule be short. ... A more searching 
inspection of the work of a school of this class should, 
however, take place occasionally, say once in every 
three or four years, &c.” It cannot but be evident 
to anyone why the Inspectors at present in Belfast 
should deem it necessary (instead of following the 
instructions in the circular referred to) to hold two 
“ annual ” inspections, lasting two days each, within 
9 months in this School, and also to make five inci- 
dental visits during the same time. The circular 
also states “ Expressions of satisfaction shall appear 
there (in Observation Book) as well as notings con- 
cerning defects in the work.” Since Mr. MacMillan 
got charge of inspecting this School in August, 1 907, 
eighteen pages of the Observation Book have been 
written. Except in a few minor details re order and 
discipline no “ Expressions of satisfaction ” appear, 
all those pages being a succession of fault finding. 
In his notes in Observation Book made last month 
about 13 defects were noted, but nothing was 
found in this large School worthy of praise. In the 
Principal’s opinion most of these defects existed 
only in the Inspector’s imagination. 

The three following examples of Mr. MacMillan’s 
treatment of this School have been brought under 
the notice of the Education Office, and in each case 
the Office decided that Mr. MacMillan was wrong. 

On August 11th, 1910, he noted — “ The maximum 
number on the Rolls must be limited to 625.” (Two 
years earlier he gave instructions to limit the number 
of Rolls to 643). As tins would have meant a reduc- 
tion in the teaching staff the Manager made an 
appeal to the Board on 30th August. On 10th and 
11th November a letter (L. 341-10, 0. 8) -was received 
stating that as vacancies occurred in the teaching 
staff such vacancies were not to be filled and the 
attendance was to be gradually reduced to the limits 
prescribed by Rule 185. 

On 13th June last the Inspector called again and 
expressed himself in a manner not too courteous 
because the Principal had not followed his instruc- 
tions of August lltli. Mr. Boyd told Mr. MacMillan 
that ho did not believe the Board intended to victimise 
teachers, and this would certainly be the case if he. 
literally followed Rule 185. The Inspector replied 
that reducing the attendance would not mean the 
dismissal of teachers. Mr. Boyd said that he knew 
if the average were reduced teachers would be obliged 
to leave. Mr. MacMillan replied in a very offensive 
way, “ You know ! much you know ! ” The Prin- 
cipal also said that he would ask the Manager to 
write to the Board for instructions. Mr. MacMillan 
replied in his most gruff way, “You can do what you 
like, but I know what I’ll do.” 

Mr. Boyd wrote the following letter to the Manager, 
and he forwarded it to the Education Office : — 


“ Ravenscroft N. School, 
Belfast, June 13, 1911. 

“Dear Doctor — The Inspector, Mr. MacMillan, 
examined our Mathematics to-day. He was very 
indignant with me for taking, as he says, a wrong 
meaning out of the letter you got from the Educa- 
tion Office, dated 9th November (L. 341 / 10c. /8). 
This letter states : “ Should the provision of adequate 
accommodation as laid down in Rule 185 not be 
feasible — on the occurrence of vacancies in the 
present staff (12) of assistants, such vacances, to 
the number of three, are not to be filled, and the 
attendance is to be gradually reduced by the non- 
enrolment of new pupils, to the limits prescribed 
in that Rule.” I took this to mean that in reply 
to your appeals about safe-guarding the present 
staff the number then allowed on Rolls (643) was 
not to be interfered with, but as vacancies occurred 
on the staff we were then to enrol no new pupils’ 
until the staff would be reduced by three. 

The Inspector’s interpretation of the letter is that 
no new pupil should have been enrolled since the 
date of youi- letter, 9tli November last, and that a 
lowering of the attendance consequent on this would 
not endanger the teachers’ positions. He has 


threatened to get all new admissions cancelled from 
our attendance since 9th November. 

Will von kindly ask the Office or the Board which 
is the correct interpretation of this letter * If the 
Inspector be correct why were you notified that 
owing to a fall of two pupils for last quarter salary 
is to be withdrawn from our last Assistant for next 
quarter unless the attendance should be up to the 
standard — 545. But should he be correct in his 
statement, or rather threat, that we must cancel! 
the attendance of all new pupils since November 
9th, then all I can say is that we shall have some 
useless employment for our holidays. There were 
95 new pupils admitted since 9th November, as 
well as many re-admissions, so you can understand 
the task which Mr. MacMillan proposes for us so- 
soon after the Census Papers. 

I think it is a great pity that troubles, not in con- 
nection with our proper duties as educators, seem 
recently to have become interminable, and the more 
thoroughly we try to do our work, we seem to get 
the less credit for it, — Sincerely yours, 

WM. C. BOYD. 

“ Dr. Fraser, 

“ Gortfoyle, Strandtown, Belfast.” 

On 28th June last, the Manager received a letter 
from the Office similar to that of 9th November. 
Undeterred by his want of success on the two previous 
occasions to get teachers dismissed, he again called 
on 13th September, and noted, “ Rule 185 is now 
in force, and therefore further enrolments cannot 
be made until average has fallen to the number 
allowed by the rule unless special exemption is 
granted by the Commissioners.” As this would 
have meant the dismissal of three assistants, the 
Manager again appealed to the Board, and, as was 
only to be expected, a satisfactory reply was received 
again safeguarding the teacher's. 

It is worthy of note that at this Inspector’s pre- 
vious visit on 14th August, he informed the Principal 
that he was going on his holidays dur ing September. 
However, his anxiety to detect probable dishonesty 
in this particular School was so great that his keen 
sense of duty compelled him to visit it. at 9-5 a.m. 
one day in the middle of his holidays. 

The methods of this Inspector had been seriously 
impugned by the members of the deputation. It 
is evident that he treats Dr. Starkie’s wishes as 
expressed to the deputation, as well as the Board’s 
circular of June, .1911, with the utmost contempt. 
Had Mr. MacMillan been taught an Inspector’s 
duties, the Manager, who is a busy professional man, 
the Principal who has sufficient onerous duties to 
attend to in supervising this large School, and the 
Officials in the Education Office would have been 
saved the trouble and annoyance of writing so many 
letters in defence of the rights of the teachers. 

Be “MEMORIAL” DEPUTATION, 6/2/1911. 

55, Rosemount Gardens, 
Belfast, 19/12/1911. 

Dear Sir — I am instructed by the above Asso- 
ciation to intimate to yon that they are intensely 
dissatisfied with the present position of affairs iii 
connection with the “ Memorial ” presented by the- 
deputation on 6th February, 1911. 

You will doubtless recollect the following opening 
made by you as follows : — 

“ Before our discussion begins, I wish to remind 
you that, as in the case of all other deputations, 
strict confidence must be observed ; and that no- 
report of the proceedings must be issued unless it 
is first submitted to me. That ought to be done 
in every case. Do you agree to these conditions ? ” 
You will also recollect that : — 

“Mr. Knight (Eglinton Street N.S.) said they 
accepted the conditions.” 

In view of these facts, I am instructed by the 
Belfast Teachers’ Association to ascertain from you, 
if the statements read by the individual members 
of the deputation were to be treated as confidential 
in the same sense that they are not to be used on 
any other occasion, or for any other purpose. — I am, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM KNIGHT, Hon. Secretary T 
, Belfast Teachers' Association 

W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., M.A., Litt.D., 

Resident Commissioner, 

National Education. 
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Office of National Education. 
Dublin, 22nd December, 1911. 


Dear Sir — With reference to your letter of the 
19th instant, I am requested by the Eesident Com- 
missioner to say that before giving you a reply to 
the enquiry contained in your letter, lie would re- 
quire to know for what purpose and on what occasion 
the Belfast Teachers’ Association wish to make use 
of the statements read by the individual members 
of the deputation of February last. — I am, dear sir, 
yours faithfully, 

A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. 


Mr. William Knight, 

55, Boseinount Gardens, Belfast. 


55, Bosemount Gardens, 
Belfast, 11 tli January, 1912. 

Dear Sir — I n your reply to your communication 
•of 22nd December, I am instructed to state that 
while the members of the deputation regard as 
strictly confidential the statements made by the 
Eesident Commissioner on the 6th February, 1911, 
they do not consider as confidential the statements 
made by themselves on that date, especially since 
these statements have been submitted to a number of 
Inspectors. 

They do not, however, wish to have even the 
appearance of acting contrary to the undertaking 
which I, on their benalf, gave on that occasion. 

The Memorial and correspondence connected with 
it, were entrusted to a committee that had full 
authority, but this committee considers that the 
time lias now come for letting the Association and 
all the Memorialists know what has been done in 
their name. 

It is, therefore, proposed to communicate the 
statements of the deputationists to the teachers 
concerned. — I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM KNIGHT, Han. Secretary, 
Belfast Teachers' Association. 
W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., M.A., Litt.D., 

Eesident Commissioner, 

National Education. 


Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 18th January, 1912. 

Dear Sir — I am desired by the Eesident Com- 
missioner to say that your request regarding the 
statements made by the deputation of Belfast teachers 
at the interview -with him last year, will be con- 
sidered by the Commissioners at their meeting next 
week. — I am, yours faithfully, 

A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. 

Mr. William Knight. 


themselves . the right to take such action as the 
circumstances may require. 

The Commissioners regret that the Belfast Teachers’ 
Association has not loyally accepted their decision 
as conveyed by the official letter of 2nd June last. 
The course adopted by the teachers of holding back 
their complaints for a considerable period ana then 
submitting them simultaneously was not one calcu- 
lated to enable the Commissioners to arrive at a 
wholly satisfactory decision. 

In a letter which was recently addressed to a 
section of the teachers who made complaints in this 
manner it was stated : “ Such a proceeding is objec- 
tionable.” 

“ (a) In the interests of the teachers who may 
have a real grievance, and the Inspector whose con- 
duct is impugned, because, owing to the lapse of time, 
trustworthy evidence is more difficult to procure, 
and therefore a just appreciation of the points in 
dispute and the redress that should follow become 
less certain : 

“ ( b ) From the point of view of the Commissioners, 
who are called on to consider in a brief time a multi- 
tude of details requiring lengthy discussion and 
investigation, which the delay in presenting them 
has rendered impracticable : 

“While ready at all times to investigate fully 
charges brought against the Inspectors in the regular 
and prescribed manner, the Commissioners will in 
future decline to entertain appeals made after long 
delay as in this case.” 

In the circular which was issued in June last, 
the Commissioners’ view as to the proper relations 
which should subsist between the teachers and the 
Inspectors were fully set forth, and they expect 
from both the teachers and the Inspectors a loyal 
and friendly co-operation in the work of the educa- 
tion of the children attending the National Schools. — 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. J. Dilwokth, 

Secretary. 

William Knight, Esq., 

Hon. Secretary, 

Belfast Teachers’ Association. 


55, Eosemount Gardens, 

Belfast, 2/2,1912. 

Gentlemen — The letter of the Commissioners of 
the 26th ult., has been carefully considered by the 
.Committee of the Belfast Teachers’ Association, 
and I am instructed to ask that the Commissioners 
will please specify the statements which are referred 
to in paragraph 2, “ Certain objectionable statements 
made by the teachers were allowed to pass without 
any adverse action being taken. — I am, gentlemen, 
yours faithfully, 

William Knight, Hon. Secretary, 

Belfast Teachers’ Association. 

The Secretaries, 

National Education, 

Ireland. 


Office of National Education, 
Dublin 28th January, 1912. 
Sir — -W ith reference to the enquiry in your letter 
of the 19th ultimo to the Eesident Commissioner, 
whether the statements made by the individual 
members of the deputation of the Belfast Teachers 
Association, which attended at this Office on 6th 
February last, “were to be treated as confidential 
in the sense that they were not to be used on any 
other occasion or for any other purpose.’ 1 am 
directed by the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion to reply as follows : — 

While it is open to the Belfast teachers to repeat 
on some other occasion the statements referred to, 
the Commissioners desire to point out that they 
regarded the occasion of the visit of the deputation 
as a privileged one, and, accordingly, certain objec- 
tionable statements made by the teachers were 
allowed to pass without any adverse action being 
taken. If, however, publicity is given to these 
statements, the Commissioners must reserve to 


Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 8th February, 1912. 

Sir — R eferring to your letter of the 2nd instant, 
in which you ask that the objectionable statements 
to which allusion is made in the official letter of the 
26th ultimo, may be specified, I am directed by the 
Commissioners of National Education to inform you 
that every member of the deputation that waited 
on the Eesident Commissioner in February last 
year must be conscious of the statements in question, 
which were obviously objectionable. In the cir 
cumstances, it is considered unnecessary to refer 
further to them in detail.— I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, - _ _ _ 

P. E. Lemass, 
Secretary. 

Wm. Knight, Esq., 

' Hon. Secretary, 

Belfast Teachers’ Association. 
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APPENDIX XL VI. 


(Handed in by Mr. C. H. Todd, Principal, 

DEPUTATION FROM TEACHERS OF BELFAST 
CIRCUITS TO THE RESIDENT COMMIS- 
SIONER AND MR. WARD, ON 6tii FEB- 
RUARY, 1911. 

Teachers’ Rejoinders to Inspectors’ 
Observations. 

The two Senior Inspectors of Belfast were present 
dining the reception of the Deputation, but. refused 
to make any reply to the teachers, or to ask any 
questions. It appears, however, that a report of 
the Deputation was sent to the Inspectors who had 
been in Belfast diuing the years in question, and 
that they were called on for replies. We asked for 
copies of these replies, but were refused. Some Com- 
missioners, from a sense of fair play, thought we 
should know the nature of the Inspectors’ observa- 
tions, and, therefore, read them to the members of 
the Deputation, who took notes, and now send their 
rejoinder’s. We therefore furnish : — 

(1) The result of the census taken by Rev. J. 
Bingham, d.d.,' and Rev. A. S. Woodward, 
M.A. 

(2) Our views of the statement made by the Chief 

Inspectors. 

(3) Mr. Todd’s reply to the Chief Inspector's, and 
to Messrs. Dewar, Honan, and Welply. 

(4) Mr. Boyd’s reply to Messrs. Dewar and Mac- 
Millan. 

(5) Mr. Larmoui’’s reply to Messrs. Mangan, 
Welply, and Kelly. 

(6) . Mr. M'Cluggage’s reply to Mr. Kelly. 

(7) Mr. Thomson’s reply to Messrs. Dewar and 
Honan. 

(8) Board’s reply to Memorial and Teachers’ re- 
joinder to same. 

We do not look on these rejoinders as exhaustive 
but give them as specimens, and have effective 
replies to any points in the Inspectors’ observations 
which are not mentioned in these statements. 

(1) The Result of the Census taken by Rev. J. Bingham, 

* D.D., and Rev. A. S. Woodward, M.A. 

(I) Dr. Bingham and Rev. A. S. Woodward sent 
out circulars to all managers belonging to their 
respective denominations, asking particulars of re- 
ports for the years 1904-5-6-7-8-9. The following 
is the result : — 

.Schools under Presbyterian Management. — 158 
Returns received, of which 74 had Report 
reduced, giving 46 • 8 per cent, of reduction. 
Schools under Church of Ireland Management. — 
99 Returns received, of which 47 had Report 
reduced, giving 47-4 per cent, of reduction. 

None but Schools under Presbyterian and C.I. 
management are included in the above Census. 
There are 702 Schools in Belfast Circuits (1 and 2). 
and Returns have been obtained from 257 of these. 
The Commissioners can order a return of all the 
Schools for the year’s 1904-9 inclusive. By this 
means the Commissioners will be able to test the 
accuracy of the above figures, and will also find the 
reasons of the teachers’ complaint. 

(2) Our Views of the Statements made by the Chief 

Inspectors. 

The most remarkable feature of the Chief Inspec- 
tor’ observations is the narrow, bitter, partisan 
spirit breathed in almost every fine, and the entire ab- 
sence of that impartiality, which teachers had a right 
to expect from them. They blame, by implication, 
the Board for having permitted the teachers to state 
then - case, and Dr. Staxkie for having permitted 
them to abuse the unprecedented opportunity. They 
charge the deputation with having furnished parti- 
culars that are vague. We shall not attempt to 
solve the problem of how “ particulars ” can be 
vague, as Mr. Todd deals with these in detail. 

Dr. Starkie gave the Inspectors an opportunity of 
cross -examining the Deputation, but they declined 
to any questions. It is shown clearly by Mr. 
Todd that the Chief Inspector’s had ampie oppor- 


Ballymacarrett Road N.S., Belfast.) 

tunity of checking the statements as to errors of fact, 
and that there is still means of verifying these state- 
ments. 

The teacher’s never made the statement that “ the 
percentage of satisfactory reports for all Ireland had 
risen 8 per cent., while for Belfast it had sunk 15 
per cent.” and, therefore, they asked that these 
figures Be amended in the report. 

°The figures endorsed by the Deputation are con- 
tained in the table of statistics (taken from the 
Commissioners’ Reports), which was handed to Dr. 
Starkie, on 6th February, and the comments on the 
figures in this table are set forth at page 15 of the 
printed report of the Deputation. 

It is impossible that one of the Deputation could, 
as stated on page 23 of this report, use the figures 
“ 8 per cent.” and “ 15 per cent.”, because Dr 
Starkie, who had this table before him, and was 
following the figures quoted, would at once have 
asked liow 8 per cent, could be obtained by taking 
62-7 per cent, of the 73rd Report from 67 • 2 per cent” 
of the 75tli Report, and how 15 per cent, could be 
got as the difference of 74 per cent, and 78 per cent., 
taken from Mr. Kelly’s figures in 74tli and 72nd 
Reports. 

It seems strange that the Chiefs of Inspection, 
who heal’d the figures quoted at the interview, should 
fasten on an evident mistake of the reporter, and 
build their chief argument against the teachers on 
it. The assertion that the Deputation, within a 
couple of weeks, desired to amend the figures is very 
misleading, and reflects no credit on those who made 
it. The only amendment desired was the collection 
of the proof sheets sent down, which were admittedly 
wrong. 

It has been asserted that the tables handed in by 
the teachers are confusing and inaccurate. These 
figures were taken from the Board’s Blue Books, 
and are neither confusing nor inaccurate, if the 
Board’s Books are correct. The figures given by 
the Chiefs are certainly not remarkable for clearness. 
They give a table of 289 schools, and then enter into 
elaborate details about “ points,” which can only 
confuse the issue. They do not say where these 
schools are to be found! or whether they are con 
nected with Belfast. Assuming, however, that they 
belong to Belfast circuit, they show a more alarming 
state of affairs than anything mentioned by the 
teachers. Take, ‘for example, 1904-5 compared 
with 1907-8. * The schools that got “ Excellent ” 
or “ Very Good ” number 182 in the former year, 
and only 114 in the latter— a decrease of 08, or more 
than one -third in three years. Take again for the 
same years the schools marked “ Fair.” These 
number 19 in the former year, and 43 in the lattei’ — 
that is, the lower reports were more than doubled, 
while the higher were reduced by more than one- 
third. The other years show a similar result. 

Teachers cannot understand, and the Chiefs 
altogether fail to explain, this wholesale lowering of 
Reports in Belfast, while in other parts of Ireland 
the Reports were being raised. This lowering of 
Reports coincided with the advent of Mr. Hynes. 

The Chiefs admit that some Inspectors now in 
Belfast are stricter than their predecessors. Why is 
this, and what made them stricter ? It is asserted 
that no instructions were issued to the Belfast In- 
spectors to lower Reports, but there are other ways 
of getting the work done, and two facts mentioned 
in the Inspectors’ Observations are very instruc- 
tive — (1) The Chiefs mention a school where an 
Inspector had given “ Very Good,” and where the 
written exercises were extremely unsatisfactory, and 
for this reason the Inspector was transferred to- 
another Circuit. This example w r ould be sufficient 
to let other Inspectors know what was wanted, and 
we believe coincided with the introduction of lower 
Reports. (2) Mr. Lavelle mentions that Mr. Kelly 
told him of the result of his examination in Eglinton 
Street, and it is quite evident this led to the action 
of Mr. Lavelle. These two incidents clearly show 
how certain results can be obtained. 

The Chiefs say that the fact that comparatively 
few appeals are received affords proof that teachers 
did not feel injustice had been done to them. If 
this be so, surely appeals from between 200 and 300 
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teachers show that great injustice has been done. 
We believe, however, that few appeals are made, 
because teachers feel it is hopeless to appeal. The 
Chiefs cannot say that re -inspection is always granted 
on appeal. Mr. MacMillan says, that when ho was 
stationed in Mayo, from 1901, very seldom was a 
re -inspection asked, and in no case was it granted. 
The long delays in sending reports, and in dealing 
vnth cases where managers appeal, are sufficient to 
account for the pancity of appeals. We might ask 
why no re-inspection was granted in Mr. MacMillan’s 
circuit. 

The Chiefs also mention the easy marking and 
leniency formerly shown by Belfast Inspectors. 
Who discovered this % Does it not prove con- 
clusively that there has been some influence at work 
in Belfast which has not operated in other parts of 
Ireland, and that the present state of affairs is not 
accidental ? 

The Chiefs try to throw the blame on the Resident 
Commissioner, when they say that his frequent visits 
to schools induce Inspectors to exercise greater dis- 
crimination. We do not believe they are correct 
in this, hut it is a confession of their own neglect. 

The most objectionable part of this very one- 
sided report is, where the Chiefs attribute the 
memorial to the growing intolerance of authority 
noticeable in all classes of subordinates. We em- 
phatically assert there is no such spirit of intolerance 
among us ; and the attempt thus to prejudice our 
case in the eyes of the Board is wicked in the extreme, 
and plainly "shows the spirit in which the Chiefs have 
acted throughout this whole affair. 

The Chiefs state that in general the Inspectors do 
not know when an increment is due. Our ex- 
perience is that they know in almost every case. 

The fact that a man had been a teacher does not 
make him infallible. Certainly Mr. Fenton was 
not a favourite in Belfast, and we fear he is no better 
liked in other parts of Ireland. The Chiefs’ admis- 
sion about the complaints made regarding him does 
not surprise us in Belfast. 

It seems amusing to find an Inspector producing 
a certificate of character from Rev. R. U. Greer. 
Mr. Greer served notice of dismissal on two of his 
teachers, but did not dare to carry out the evictions ; 
and when it is remembered that he was never present 
during any visit or inspection by Mr. Kelly, his 
certificate may not have the same weight. 

The Chiefs admit that Mr. MacMillan has a bluff, 
rather abrupt, style of addressing one. We say, 
without any hesitation, that a man of this character 
is out of place as an Inspector. He should be taught 
to be gentle in his dealings with children. Is it any 
wonder, in view of this admission from men who do 
their best to apologise for him, that his reports are 
much worse than the average, and that we never 
knew a teacher who had a good word to say for 
him ? We think the Board should insist that all 
then.’ Inspectors should be gentlemanly in their 
demeanour, and kind and sympathetic towards the 
children. Any man who is not of a sympathetic 
nature is entirely out of place in any position con- 
nected with schools. Such a person may be fitted 
for a jail official, or a policeman, but certainly not 
for an Inspector of Schools. 

Mr. Hynes gives a certificate to Mr. Kelly, .and 
tells of the pleasure manifested at his presence in 
some schools visited. Who selected the schools . 
Every teacher will courteously receive any officer 
of the Board no matter how bad he may be. Courtesy 
and pleasure are not synonymous. 


(3) Mr. Todd's Reply. 

As the member of the Deputation from the Belfast 
Group of Districts, who made the opening statement 
to Dr. Starkie and Mr. Ward, it is my duty to submit 
a rejoinder to the observations of the Inspectors 
who referred to me. 

With the first paragraph of Observations of 
Chief Inspectors ” I entirely agree, with this addition 
that the Deputation are able to prove every state- 
ment they have made. . , , , 

When the Inspectors concerned were asked, at 
the interview by Dr. Starkie, what reply they had 
to make to the charges, there seemed to be a con- 
spiracy of silence, though it is evident from their 
written statements, they knew to which Inspector 
each charge referred. How can it be said we 


declined to name schools, when we submitted the 
names of over 100 in our memorial ? 

It is most unfortunate that the great body of 
teachers here have lost hope of any redress from 
the Chief Inspectors. 

The observation with regard to “ principals and 
assistants in Belfast, who have reached 'their maxi- 
mum salary,” might with equal justice be applied 
to others, not teachers, who labour in the cause of 
primary education. 

In my opinion, a better method might easily have 
been found to test the marking of the schools than 
the one adopted by the Chief Inspectors ; with the 
results of then Inspection I have nothing to do. 
The idea that “ R.C. schools were specially favoured,” 
existed only in the minds of the Chief Inspectors. 
The reply of the Deputation when asked about R.C. 
teachers was — “ They did not sign.” 

The sneer about subordinates is beneath notice. 

I think it is scarcely fair to the Resident Commis- 
sioner indirectly to charge him with the lowering 
of marks. 

What other reason would the Chief Inspectors 
give for the Junior Inspector’s not entering his 
remarks in the “ Observation Book ” for some weeks 
than that he wanted to consult his Senior ? 

Every person knows that in the time of the 
“ Results’ ” system, an inspector and teacher might 
differ in their ideas of the proficiency of the pupils 
in certain subjects, but it is also well-known that 
even in the largest schools it was quite possible to 
make a pretty correct estimate of the amount of 
money likely to be earned, before the examination 
took place. Who can now estimate correctly the 
mark an Inspector will give a school ? On the mark 
awarded the promotion or increment depends, there- 
fore, where is the “quibbling” in stating that In- 
spectors thus become our paymasters 1 

The Chief Inspectors say— “ Personally he (Mr. 
Todd) can know nothing of certain schools,” but 
I do know that I have visited certain schools when 
my own has been closed for various reasons. 

No complaint has ever been made by any of my 
assistants to manager, Inspector, or National Board, 
about overwork in my school during the thirty -seven 
years I have acted as principal, and I most emphati- 
cally repeat my statement that the haggard appear- 
ance of many teachers is due to the worry caused by 
the Inspectors here. 

Again it is stated “ The Chief Inspectors have 
no means of checking the statements as to errors 
of fact.” Does that apply to the case of the lava- 
tory ? to the case of the globes and kindergarten ? 
to the number of teachers employed in the principal 
room U to the examination in algebra 1 to the Junior 
Inspector who did not write up the Observation 
Book ? or to the case of the school reported on by 
five different Inspectors ? These cases can all be 
checked and verified, if the Chief Inspectors have 
any doubt about them. 

Mr. Dewar says : — “ As few, if any, appeals were 
made for a re -inspection, I can only conclude that 
no teacher considered his school worthy of a higher 
mark than had been awarded.” Mr. Dewar cannot 
deny that on at least two occasions I applied to him 
to come on the following year after his inspection, 
as I considered and told him that the school was 
worthy of a higher mark than he had awarded. 

Mr. Dewar in all fairness might have stated that 
on the day of his inspection of my school, I was 
absent for more than half the time, having been 
requested to meet one of the Commissioners ; that 
owing to the appointment of one of my assistants 
as principal of a school in Downpatrick, her suc- 
cessor had only been present four days previous to 
his visit ; that I had taken that opportunity to change 
another assistant from a class, where she did not 
appear to be in harmony with her pupils, to another ; 
that practically both these teachers scarcely knew 
the names of their scholars. 

With regard to the desks, Mr. Dewar knew we 
were in treaty with the Board of Works for the 
purchase of desks, which we got in a few days after- 
wards, but he does not mention this. Mr. Dewar 
does not state that when I returned I called his 
attention to all these matters, as well as to the fact 
that besides the ordinary Time-Table m the school, 
there was fastened on the wall a temporary one, 
to see how it would work under the new arrange- 
ments. The infants always get a fair share of the 
use of the desks, and if they did not on that day, I 
27 
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think the reason is obvious, owing to changes of 
teachers, my absence, and the temporary time-table. 
Mr. Dewar also states : — “ The infants, 100 pupils, 
are taught by one assistant.” Again, he says : — 
“At one period the monitress had charge of 66 
infants.” The assistant at that period must only 
by Mr. Dewar’s own showing, have had charge of 
34. Mr. Dewar, in speaking of Mr. Honan’s in- 
spection, dwells on the agreement in their opinions, 
and on the impossibility of Mr. Honan having seen 
his marks. All I know about that is, Mr. Honan 
read over very carefully, and underlined, a portion 
of what Mr. Dewar had written in the Observation 
Book, as well as the “ Minute,” before he wrote his 
own Report. 

But what sympathy can Mr. Dewar have with 
teachers, when he has stated that he could reduce 
a school from “Excellent” to “Bad,” and say his 
prayers with a clear conscience, and also made a 
boast that he had told a Junior Inspector to reduce 
away, as long as he had him (Mr. Dewar) at his back ? 

Mr. Honan says : — “ There are two references to 
me in Mr. Todd’s statement — (1) with reference to 
his examination in mathematics ; and (2) with 
reference to the mark given to the school.” Mr. 
Honan might have stated that there were three 
references ; but I shall come to the third later. With 
regard to the examination in mathematics, my two 
reasons for objection were — early examination and 
the absence of some of my best pupils at an excur- 
sion. There were only 22 present to be examined 
on that date, and I had 36 for the remainder of the 
week. 

Mr. Honan did show me his questions, and there 
was such disparity between them and those given 
by Mr. O’Connell the previous year, that I was quite 
willing to have the examination, when Mr. Honan 
spoke of the addition of 20 per cent. I object to 
his statement that he gave the easiest. He had only 
a few cards (all very fair and about equal in difficulty, 
copies, as he told me, of the late Mr. M'Callum’s). 
The same questions permeated the cards in a great 
measure, and I unhesitatingly assert that there was 
no picking or choosing — that he gave the very same 

ards in other schools long afterwards. 

With regard to his calculation of the result, which 
I have already shown to Dr. Taylor and Mr. Ward, 
and which is in Mr. Honan’s own handwriting, he 
divides 17 by 40 and gets 42 per cent. He should 
have divided by 35 (as there were only 7 children 
examined, and each got five questions), and would 
have obtained 48-5 per cent., which, with 20 per 
cent, additional, gets 58-2 per cent, according to 
Mr. Honan’s method of calculation. Mr. Honan, in 
his statement, changes to the correct divisor, 35, 
but to get 42 per cent, he reduces the correct total, 
17, to 14-} marks. If a teacher had done this, it 
would be considered an act of cool, deliberate falsifi- 
cation on his part. I hold the questions and the 
calculation, which I can produce at any time. 

As the Inspectors are now publishing testimonials 
to themselves from teachers and managers, Mr. 
Honan varies the monotony by certifying his own 
good character, while he presents other Inspectors 
as well as myself, with his opinion of our conscienti- 
ousness, honour, and candour. 

“No Inspector,” he says, “could conscientiously 
give this school a higher mark than ‘ Good.’ ” Note 
Mr. Honan’s idea of the consciences of Messrs. 
Chambers, Mangan, O’Connell, and Fenton, who 
each gave “ Very Good,” and his opinion of himself, 
an Inspector who deliberately changes the total 
answers made by the children from 17 to 141, so as 
to get a preconceived percentage, and who enters 
his visit as from 9 to 12, and from 1-30 to 4, but 
who entered the building at l0-10, and left at 3-10. 
Mr. Honan says: — “Mr. Todd’s notions of honour 
and candour are brought to light by the garbled 
and misleading version he gives.” I do not think 
I shall enter into competition with Mr. Honan as to 
honour and candour, after the true light has now 
been thrown on the matter. 

Perhaps it may be well to mention that Mr. Honan 
never asked a single root, prefix, or affix, yet he 
says : — “ On referring to my notes, I also find that 
Sixth standard, taught by Mr. Todd, knew nothing 
of roots, prefixes, and affixes.”- It seems a very 
safe thing foi; him to say Penmanship and 
perhaps Drawing could get a higher mark than 
‘Good,’” as the work in these subjects may still 
be in evidence for aught he knows. 


With regard to my third reference, which Mr. 
Honan does not mention, viz. : — “ Five teachers 
being almost constantly at work in the main room,” 
I am afraid the only testimonial I can give him on 
this count will not help him much, as five teachers are 
never at work in the main room. 

Mr. Honan complains that I compare his inspection 
on 9th, 10th, and 11th December, 1902, with the 
one in 1909, and says I used the word time. I used 
the word tears in my statement, which statement 
Mr. Ward saw, and which the reporter had in his 
possession for several days. Mr. Honan tiles to 
make capital out of this, but our case is so clear 
that we do not require to depart in the slightest 
degree from the straight course. He tries to explain 
away the difference in the principal mark of his two 
reports, and says if there had been an intermediate 
mark, between “ Excellent ” and “ Good,” we should 
have got it, although he gave “ Excellent ” for 
Spelling, Drawing, Elementary Science, Singing, 
and School Discipline and Physical Drill ; “ Very 
Good ” for Reading, Writing, Grammar, Composi- 
tion, Arithmetic, and Needlework ; “ Good ” for 
Kindergarten and Manual Instruction. 

I fear I have already taken up too much space 
and will close by referring to Mr. Welply, who says : — 
“ Mr. Todd very properly objects to some Imaginary 
Inspector, who could tell all about a school in five 
minutes.” The Inspector is not imaginary. It is 
Mr. Dewar. 


(4) Mr. Boyd’s Reply. 

Mr. Dewar states: — “The 111 schools received 
the Inspectors’ Reports from the Education Office, 
within one month from the dates of inspection.” 
The following is my experience of the truth of 
above statement during the past few years : — 


Dale of Examination. 

25tli, 26th, 27th June, lflOG 
19th and 20th August, 1007 
14th and 15th April, 1908 
8th and 9th June, 1909 
8th and 10th March, 1910 


Dale of Issuing Report from \ 
Office. 

28t.h July, 1906. 

18th October, 1907. 

29th May, 1908. 

21st August, 1909. 

29th April, 1910. 


16th June, 1908 
9th June, 1909 
23rd June, 1910 


Matuematics. 

Fees Received. 

.. .. 27t,h January, 1909. 

. . 1st October, 1909. 

. . 26th August, 1910. 


I appealed re examination in mathematics in 
1908, but result was not such as to encourage me to 
appeal again. 

Mr. Dewar states : — “ I beg to deny most empha- 
tically two statements made by Mr. Boyd.” They 
are : — 

“ (a) In conversation with Mr. Dewar, in Novem- 
ber, 1908, he informed me that we in the North know 
nothing whatever about teaching, when compared 
with teachers in other parts of Ireland.” 

“ (Z>) . . . and that he (Mr. MacMillan) was sent 
to our circuit to rouse the teachers up.” 

I beg most emphatically to re -assert that he made 
both statements to me, and that he also repeated 
(a) to Mr. Moore, Short Strand N. School ; Mr. Todd, 
Ballymacarrett Road N. School ; and Dr. Gibson, 
j.p., Mountpottinger House, Belfast. 

Mr. Dewar took up duties as Inspector iu his 
native city a few years ago, prejudiced against its 
teachers, and never wearies in giving expression to 
his low opinion of them. As proof of his short 
memory, I may mention that, when inspecting my 
school two weeks and three days after our Deputa- 
tion had appeared before Dr. Starkie, he questioned 
me about our method of marking the rolls. I re- 
minded that this matter had been discussed before 
Dr. Starkie. He appeared to have forgotten all 
about it, but after an effort he seemed to remember 
that there had been a Deputation, and remarked 
that he “ did not listen to anything that was said 
all the time.” 

Mr. MacMillan, 18th February, 1908 : — “ There is 
not sufficient evidence of preparation by the staff. 
Mr. Boyd should exercise supervision over this 
matter. Fifth standard writing is inferior, and 
errors in written exercises are not always corrected.” 
Mr. MacMillan here insinuates that the teachers 
have neglected their duty. If these adult teachers, 
who understand their duty, are doing their work 
properly, I can see no necessity for me insulting 
them by treating them as children. Mr. MacMillan 
does not specify where the neglect of preparation 
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occurs. He is the first Inspector who ever said that average attendance of our infants for six separate 
I neglect my duty. Unless his report is false, as months : — 

I unhesitatingly assert that it is, then all the other Average Attendance. 


_ Average Attendance. 

inspectors, who have reported favourably on my April, 1908 .. .. 183-8 

work, are as untrustworthy as I am. If his reports April, 1911 . . . . 163-0 

are untrue, as I intend to prove they are, then it August, 1908 .. .. 142-0 

follows that he is unfit for the responsible position August, 1910 . . . . 143-8 

he holds. His complaint about the undetected December, 1909 .. .. 108-4 

errors in written exercises had some foundation. March, 1910 .. .. 148-1 

Unfortunately, very few of our pupils have yet 

arrived at a state of perfection. I have seldom met These pupils had two well-qualified assistants 
anyone who was not liable to make a mistake in with them all the time, and four paid monitors who 
writing. Even Mr. MacMillan himself is not m- would at least equal one assistant, besides the help 
fallible. For example, he wrote in my Observation 0 f g 00( j senior girls who were candidate monitors. 


These pupils had two well-qualified assistants 


Boob, on 27th October, 1908 : — These unfortunate assistants, who are thus repre- 

“ 3. Special pains should be taken with i. and ii., sented as being over -worked owing to my bad 
when writing, to see that they hold the pen propex-ly, organising powers, seem to be as happy as those 
and not to write with the age of it.” who have senior classes. I venture to assert that 

„ 1 t lil.-p nf find T mid TT both readier the infant teachers have no desire to change with 

'*• 1 " tie more highly -favoured teachers rf senior stand- 


at the Addition Table.” aids ' ’ 

If a highly-paid and highly -favoured Inspector 8th and 9th June, 1909: — “Infants should read 
can thus make three blunders in two succeeding more.” 

sentences, I think he should extend a little leniency Qur time-table of that date showed that infants 
to teachers, who are doing their utmost honestly g 0 t two hours’ reading every day. 


to earn their meagre salaries. I also acknowledge ° s am6 date : — “ Mr. Boyd should devote a portion 
that the writing of the 6th standard is often inferior. Q f time to teaching some of the senior standards.” 
If it were perfect the pupils would probably be in j have already referred to my numerous duties in 
higher classes. my statement. The following statements of Mr. 

amc date : — “ Writiug of 1st standard should be MacMillan re myself, deserve attention : — 
better quality. Let the pupils write busily the (i) “ He does not take pains to see that the assist- 


of better quality. Let the pupils write busily the (l) “ He does not take pains to see that the assist - 
whole of the time, and they should bo able to fill an ts are employed, and the pupils taught in the 
at least a page of an ordinary exercise book.” I m ost effective manner.” 

deny that the writing was indifferent. I had ex- j think- that this statement demands a searching 
amined the class about that time, and marked more . inquiry, by some honest, unprejudiced official, as 
severely than any Inspector should do. I awarded j m0 st emphatically deny it. Above statement 


78-3 per cent, to the boys, and 76-1 to the girls. 


•ee with that made by him in March, 


I also assert that it is impossible for pupils in 1st 1910 : — “The assistants are diligent.” 
standard, “to fill at least a page of an ordinary (2) “Training candidate monitors is no part of 
exercise book,” carefully executed, in half an horn- jjjg duty, while the special instruction of monitors 
The note, “Let the pupils write busily the whole i s to be done outside school hours, and Mr. Boyd is 


of the time,” is too absurd for comment. 

“ Id) Reading from tablets should be discon- 
tinued.” We had much better reading and spelling, 
and more rapid progress when tablets were used, 
and I was not aware that their use, which had long 


ment. paid extra for this duty.” 

ould be discon- Who then is to train the candidate monitors 
ding and spelling, and ascertain most suitable pupils for appointment ? 
.blets were used, Mr. MacMillan recommended me to teach some of 
i, which had long the senior standards. Now, when I say that I give 


been sanctioned and encouraged by the Board, had instructions to the most advanced ■ °* tjj® s |“° r 
suddenly become such a serious offence. (See standards, he says that it is no part of ^y°- ut y- 
- - Should we cease to keep monitors m my school, as 


Those (gi^^oHV. and V. should not, except has been done in several others, how much would 
for some exceptional work, sew with coloured thread.’’ be deducted from my salary? , „ 

’ (3) “The assistants are very seldom absent. 

(See “ Notes for Teachers, 1910, pp. 82 and 83 , ^or r euding 31st March, 1911, there were 215 
also consult Miss Prendergast). absences in the entire staff — an average of more 

“ If) Pupils reading should not come out and than one per day. 
stand beside teacher ; let them stay in their places (4) “ in a school where good order and discipline 
and speak out clearly. Following words with a are traditional, for which Mr. Boyd deserves every 
finger should not be allowed.” credit, misunderstandings between teachers and 

(See Joyce, 1897, p. 98 ; also Cox and MacDonald, pupils must be very , rare -” 17 , , - 

P- W ™ pointing irith tohe tag). Aft,,, an those SJouf SrSS 

gentlemen may hare been ght Haraillon to corporal puni .Lieut, to such a large over-orowdea 

at merely examining his class -J&i™ ‘.“KyClAj 

MS^Ttto^the'Sme^rSte“&hOT gon«5r"V°I^ Mieve, before ten 

dJs iris very careLsly marked. That o, before, »d . alter ^ehool ^ ^ ^ 

boys is better, but not satisfactoiy teacher should not be responsible for a definite, if limited 

toftobwlnnst take’some definite portion of the teach- 

to their own. Any reasonable tave attempted to teach certain subjects to 

accepted this as an explanation of the appaient caie ver i y oft611 since the school became so 

■"SS date : — “ There are at present 1UU-* ^ 

taught by two teachers. These pupils canno i n Scotland, and I think it would be as safe a model 

getting efficient instruction, especially as they aie ^ England. Besides, the practice he mentions in 

I consider this one of the most glaring of all Mr. r e gard ^o^r.^MacMdlmTs sneer about my 

UooMiitopip rniKbfiimmfe. Above was the number _ With regard to mi. ;T , A 


rowaea. , , 

I consider this one of the most glaring of all Mi. 


Mac hrScj fK SXmS” 32 I ought to 

r anas ^ “ 

S: f at P tti SS The 1 ‘IclCngTihc protest., to maktog constructions for the pupils, and 
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those of such novel and unusual shapes, that he 
could not possibly ascertain the pupils’ knowledge. 
I shall here give one example : — 



The figure represents the blackboard. An upright 
line A B was drawn close to the frame. The point 
C was placed near centre of blackboard, and the 
pupils were asked to draw from C a line equal to 
AB. I should like to see Mr. MacMillan solve this 
problem himself. I repeat now what I told Mr. 
MacMillan in the manager’s presence, that at the 
examination he did not give even one plain pro- 
position — the whole examination for those young 
children, whose ages range from 10 to 12 years, 
was a series of puzzles. 

I requested my manager to complain to the Educa- 
tion Office about the mathematical examination, and 
Mr. MacMillan was sent to investigate the charges 
made against himself. I was able to prove to the 
manager’s satisfaction that the examination was 
unfair. Mr. MacMillan at first denied that he had 
given any “ cuts ” in Euclid. I was about to bring 
forward my own little girl, along with others to 
prove my statement, when he said, “ You have me 
there. I asked your little girl, as I saw she knew 
her work well, to prove 17th prop., without pro- 
ducing a side. What I intended as a compliment 
to your daughter you now use against me.” I 
replied that I would accept the compliment, and 
then went on to show the absurd exercises he had 
given the others. 

It is not true that I had been praising my daughter’s 
mathematical attainments ; I felt too much aimoyed 
with him, for his evident intention to deprive me 
of all fees for my year’s work, to be in a mood for 
conversation with him. 

Mr. MacMillan thinks that as we were only at 
the 7th prop., on 18tlx February, we could not get 
over the course before 30th June. My experience 
. on this subject showed me that by far the most 
difficult part of the work is done when definitions, 
axioms, postulates, and first seven propositions are 
well taught. He also had his opinion on the matter, 
and he proved that he was right to the extent of 
recommending that I should get no fees. 

With regard to the Algebra which Mr. MacMillan . 
mentions, I gave the questions to the manager as 
they had been supplied to me by the pupils, and 
the Inspector seems to think that as one of the 
questions was not correctly reported by me, I there- 
fore had no case. Any unprejudiced person, to 
whom I show these questions, believes with me 
that they were most unfair, and were given with 
the object of depriving me of money which I had 
dearly earned. My entire fees should have been 
£39 15s. Mr. MacMillan, who professes great 
anxiety to pay me compliments, recommended that 
I should get nothing for my work, but on appealing 
to the Board I got £6 17s. Gd. " s 

8th, 9th, and 10th March, 1910 The division 
of work xs not satisfactory. There are only two 
teachers assigned to the infants, and I have generally 
found the junior infants left to senior pupils 
At times teachers were not employed in the most 

J a rv T 7° assiatants > e.g., superintended 
Standard IV. at composition, but there was no 

Mr. MacMillan notes for this date “ I again 
lowered the mark to ‘ Good ’ largely on account of 
the unsatisfactory condition of the infant division— 
m mfants were again left to two teachers.” 

With regard to above references to infants, I beg 
to state that they are falsehoods. I would again 
t0 *5 e . avera f e attendance of infants for March, 
1910— 148- i so that he made a mistake of only 31 
infants. He told me that he would lower our mark 
because the writing of these little children was in 
diffeient. Two teachers had charge of these children 


— one of juniors and the other seniors. Each of 
these assistants had two monitors as well as the help 
of advanced senior pupils who wish to become moni- 
tors. While the junior infants are in school, one 
of our most skilful and highly- qualified assistants 
Miss Houston, has entire charge of them, with the 
help I have indicated. 

With regaid to the 4th Standard, a composition 
lesson had been given previously, and at the desk 
lesson referred to the teachers were seeing that the 
pupils remembered the lesson, by requiring them 
to write on the subject they had been taught. On 
above dates the average attendance of "the class 
was 62. Mr. MacMillan seemed to think that these 
pupils should be allowed to write whatever rubbish 
they like, and that the teachers should attend to 
mistakes, &c., after school hours. If his ideas in 
some respects were carried out, our school hours 
to which several parents already object, would 
require to be considerably lengthened. 


(5) Mr. Larmour's Reply. 

While I do not regard the Inspectors’ criticism 
of the seven members of the Deputation in charge 
of the “ Memorial from Belfast Circuits ” as in any 
sense a reply to the statements made iu the memorial 
or by the depntationists, I do not think that this 
criticism should pass without notice. 

Many of the comments now made on the work 
in my school are quite new to me. 

Although Mr. Mangan now says : — “ The oral 
composition of the infants was weak,” neither at 
the time of his visit (January, 1907) nor in his 
“ Minute,” afterwards received, did he make, for the 
teachers’ guidance, any reference to this alleged 
defect. Again he now says : — “ Arithmetic in the 
standards above the fourth and needlework in all 
the standards were only ‘ Very Fair.’ ” But at 
his inspection he wrote • " The - general proficiency 
in English is ‘ Very Good.’ in arithmetic and the 
other subjects taught it is ‘ Good.’ ” Further, lie 
he says : “ Practically no Elementary Science had 
been taught,” but in the Observation Book he 
wrote : “ There are no facilities for teaching Kinder- 
garten nor for teaching Elementary Science.” 

Mr. Mangan writes : — “ The dirty walls had nothing 
whatever to do with the mark I gave, and I don’t 
think Mr. Larmour himself serioiisly believes they 
had.” 

Contrast this with what he wrote in Novomber, 
1903 : — “ The schoolrooms want doing up — brighten- 
ing : walls are getting dingy,” and in January, 1907, 
without the walls receiving the attention of the 
painter meantime, he again wrote : “ The wall 
require to be painted, and some pictures should be 
got to brighten up the rooms.” How can he seriously 
think that I didn’t “ believe ” that the walls had to 
do with the mark he gave in face of his own observa- 
tions ? Mr. Mangan suggests : — " The mark would 
probably have been liigher ... if the Principal 
himself had made an honest effort to teach in the 
spirit of the New System, rather than follow that of 
the old one.” He probably does not know that I 
devoted time and fee at Belfast Technical Institute 
to improve myself in those branches of drawing 
which had been neglected during my training under 
the supervision of the National Board’s officers ; and 
this occurred before the Board made a move to help 
teachers in the New System. When the Board did 
start, classes in “ Hand and Eye ” and “ Elementary 
Science,” I attended them also. These facts enable 
one to set a correct value on Mr. Mangan’s opinion, 
that my “ own attitude towards it (New System) 
seemed to be that of a passive resister.” If Mr. 
Mangan held the views he now expresses, why did 
he not condemn my attitude and set me right in 
November, 1903, or in January, 1907, instead of 
reporting: — “The discipline of the school and the 
tone are excellent ? ” 

Mr. Welply, without specifying what teacher was 
responsible, writes : — “ I found . . . some of the 
written exercises inadequately corrected.” The 
actual iiote he made in April, 1908, reads : — “ The 
written exercises of III. and IV. Standards require 
more careful correction (Mrs. Forster’s charge).” 
lins assistant was a most experienced first of first- 
class teacher. . 

Welply now says: — “ Object lessons poorly 
taught by Misses Larmour and Brown,” but his note 
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in January, 1909, was : — “ A better response should 
bo obtained from the junior pupils at Object Lessons.” 
He continues : — “ The more I saw of Mr. Larmour, 
the more thoroughly the conviction gained upon me 
that he is one of the Belfast teachers who would 
fain throw all his own work on the shoulders of his 
assistants.” At this time (.January, 1909), my time- 
table arrangements were those that had been ap- 
proved by Mr. Kelly, after correspondence with me, 
and after he had had a private interview with my 
manager and an assistant, to which I was not invited. 

It is singular that Mr. Welply never once -hinted to 
me that he thought the time-table arrangements 
were defective, and it is quite evident that. Mr. Kelly 
after the thought he had expended on them, con- 
sidered them correct and just. 

Mr. Welply quotes, from the report of the teachers’ 
deputation, an observation regarding inspection 
which was incorrectly reported, and which I cor- 
rected in the draft copy submitted to me for emenda- 
tion, so that criticism under this head is futile. 

Speaking generally, he says : — “ With some of the 
men teachers, and particularly with some of the 
Principals of large schools, I felt a dissatisfaction, 
which I expressed in each individual case to the 
teacher himself, and to his manager.” I need only 
say that I was not one of those to whom Mr. Welply 
so expressed himself. 

Mr. Kelly writes : — “ Again and again his (Mr. 
Larmour’s attention was directed to irregularities 
and defects, which he made no effort to avoid or 
remedy.” I presume defects of equipment, which 
were not within my province to remedy, are those 
referred to, because Mr. Kelly goes on to meption 
matters with which I was concerned: — 

(1) “ Neglect to record time of arrival or departure 
before 4th November, 1909.”' Prior to this date 
I had not received instructions as to where and how 
such times were to be recorded. It is true that I 
had received a note in June, 1908, stating : — “ It is 
desirable that all teachers should enter in. the ordinary 
roll after their names, not only the times of their 
arrival, but also the times of their departure daily,” 
but no instructions accompanied the note, and it 
was not till 4th November, 1909, that I received 
them. 

(2) “ Irregular time-table arrangements. Tins, 
I believe, refers to the subject taught from 9-45 to 
10-15, the absence of which from the time-table, as 
I explained to Mr. Kelly, was due to my forgetting 
to insert it, as he recommended, and not to any con- 
tumacy on my part. 

(3) “ Neglect of monitor’s criticism lesson.” The 
manager of the school (the late Very Rev. Dean 
Bristow) forbade the attendance of assistants at the 
criticism lesson. 

(4) “ Failure to make adequate preparation for 
work.” No Inspector ever pointed out wherein my 
work showed lack of adequate preparation. 

(5) “ Neglect to introduce Elementary Science.” 
I could not introduce this branch as there was no 
apparatus in the school. 

(6) “ Defective organisation was not remedied. 
The organisation in force was that previously ap- 
proved by Mr. Kelly, and he surely did not expect 
that the work of the members of the staff would be 
changed in the middle of the school year. Each 
of them would very properly say it was unfair to 
be held responsible at end of school year for a class 
transferred to her in January. 

(7) “ Mr. Larmour made no effort to brighten the 
rooms with pictures or plants. This matter was 
referred to by five different Inspectors.” Not one 
of these Inspectors ever hinted that I should pur- 
chase these myself, and now for the first time I learn 
that this is expected by Mr. Kelly. I have always 
understood that the Board objected to teachers 
spending money on the school, and I knew an instance 
in which the late Dr. Moran severely censured a 
teacher for expending money to introduce cookery 
to his school. 

(8) “When pupils’ 'eyes were allowed to rest on 
walls and window-sills, which repelled by them 
bareness, the atmosphere of the school was such 
that I could hardly commend its tone.” This refers 
to my complaint on the Deputation to the absence 
of any reference in my school report to moral 
tone and discipline.” It is apparent that the 
“ tone ” Mr. Kelly refers to is not “ moral tone ; 
but why did he write in 1904 : — “ An excellent tone 
pervades the school,” although the walls and win- 


dow -sills repelled as much by the bareness at that 
time as they did in 1909 ? It is evident that he 
now uses the word in quite a different sense from 
that in which he employed it in 1904. 

(9) “ Kindergarten, Elementary Science, and 
Cookery are not taught.” There was no equip- 
ment for any of these subjects, and, therefore, the 
teachers could not introduce them. 


(6) Mr. T. Jt. M‘Gluggage’8 Reply. 

(1) The Hull Case. — Mrs. Hull asked me and 
other teachers, after her husband’s death, if she 
could obtain no redress. Accordingly, when the 
Deputation to the Resident Commissioner was ar- 
ranged, we decided that the case should be brought 
forward. I went to Mrs. Hull and suggested that 
she should write a letter, which she did, and to every 
word of that letter she still adheres. Mrs. Hull 
asserts that the incident about the boy was sub- 
sequent to the mental trouble of her husband, and 
was, in fact, only a result of that trouble. Mrs. 
Hull does not know what Mr. Kelly said in his state- 
ment to the Commissioners, but when he visited her, 
she told him in much plainer language that she had 
used in her letter, that she stood by all she had said, 
The fact that Mr. Hull’s sister did not know the 
circumstances is no answer to the case. She was 
not in her brother’s confidence, and he was most 
anxious that the affair should be kept from her. 
Mrs. Hull now states that, in addition to Dr. Mul- 
holland. Doctors Caldwell, of Belfast, and Meikle, 
of Creiff Hydro, can prove that Mr. Hull was in a 
state of mental and nervous prostration before the 
trouble about the boy, to which reference has been 
made, and she believes she has ample proof for her 
statement, which was read by me at the Deputation. 

(2) I complained of Mr. Kelly’s ungentlemanly 
bearing towards me. For answer he submits a 
testimonial from the Rev. R. Ussher Greer, manager 
of the school. Mr. Greer was never once in the 
school when Mr. Kelly visited or inspected, and yet 
he feels jutified in testifying to his impartiality 
and so forth. Mr. Kelly must have known the 
exact value of the evidence on which he was asking 
the Commissioners to base their decision. 

(3) Mr. Kelly says he took no exception to my 
teaching the alternative programme to the 7th and 
8th Standards. In a letter to the manager, he 
stated : — “ The pupils of 6th Standard, in Nicholson 
Memorial School, were prepared for the Preparatory 
Grade (Intermediate). This is not officially autho- 
rised, and even the pupils of the 7th and 8th Stand- 
ards cannot bo prepared for the Intermediate without 
the Inspector’s recommendation.” And he stated 
to me : — “ The gist of my report was that a higher 
mark than ‘ Good ’ could be assigned to the school, 
if you concentrated your energies on the work 
officially marked out for you.” 1 should add that 
no 6th Standard pupil was prepared on the alterna- 
tive programme. Intermediate pupils were always 
enrolled in the 7th or 8th Standard. 

It appears, from what Mrs. Hull now states, that 
Mr. Kelly’s account of his interview with her is 
inaccurate and misleading. In my own case I 
cannot conceive a greater injustice than that which 
Mr. Kelly has done me — in the first place by sub- 
mitting a testimonial which he knew to be valueless, 
and in the second place by his deliberate denial of 
a vital matter of fact. 


( 7 ) J. M. Thomson's Reply — {M'Clure Street N.S.) 

Mr. Dewar says : — “ I wish, however, when Mr. 
Thomson undertook to mention the case, he had 
made himself familiar with all the circumstances 
and placed them fully before the authorities of the 
Board.” ■ , . , 

Now, Mr. Dewar does not particularise any defect 
in what I said, and if acts and language have any 
meaning, he did in some way test the class referred 
to as he uttered these words to Mr. Scott as soon 
as’ he had turned from it— “ That is an impossible 
class.” Mr. Scott immediately explained that 
those pupils had been enrolled by him twelve or 
thirteen days previously ; and so repudiated responsi- 
bility. Mr. Dewar replied Oh ! I was giving 
you credit for them,” meaning he was laying the 
responsibility of what he described as an ‘ impossible 
class” upon Mr. Scott. _ 

Now, no living mortal can understand how Mr. 
Dewar’ could know that it was an “impossible 
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class ” without applying some test which I under- 
stand he denies, neither could he assign responsi- 
bility of any kind without acquiring knowledge of 
the educational ability of the children ; therefore 
every reasonable circumstance contradicts the view 
Mr. Dewar presents. 

(а) It was the very first class he went to that 
day. Did he go for nothing ? 

(б) When leaving the class his words prove he had 
made an estimate "of the educational abilities of the 
pupils, when he described them as an “impossible 
class.’ 

(c) His words also proved that he had charged 
their defects upon Mr. Scott : — “ Oh ! I was giving 
you credit for them.” “ Credit ” evidently was not 
used in its ordinary sense as the whole context shows 
it was “ discredit ” that was meant. 

Mr. Dewar, on 6th February, 1911, was not pre- 
vented from correcting anything I said ; indeed, he 
was invited to make a statement at the time, and 
his afterthought cannot count for much, when he 
allowed such a good opportunity to pass. On that 
day, he, in presence of the entire company, charged 
me with wilful misrepresentation of the truth. I 
instantly gave indubitable proof that he was abso- 
lutely wrong, and called upon him to withdraw his 
statement, and apologise for having made it. This 
he did at once, when I proceeded to denounce the 
Board’s regulations which leave it open to any 
Inspector to charge responsibility upon a teacher 
for pupils enrolled in his school for a period less 
than six months ; and urged that every school should 
have its own school year, enforcing this idea by a 
reference to the proverb, that Inspectors as well 
as many others should not see half-done work. 

Apart from all this, I did then, and do now, strongly 
condemn Mr. Dewar for his unnecessary, unjust, 
and cruel observations about the conduct of the 
pupils of M'Cluro Street, under the circumstances 
as he found them on that day. There were 119 
pupils present, and teaching staff for about 60 (one 
assistant out sick. Comment here is needless. 
The man who would not feel it to be his bounden 
duty to take such circumstances into account, and 
to make due allowance, is furnishing indubitable 
proof that he should not be trusted with the arbi- 
trary powers vested in Inspectors. 

Before the arrival from the Junior School of these 
thirteen pupils, Mr. Scott had no First Standard, 
but by adding to these a number who previously 
had been with Second Standard, and who could not 
profit as they should from the efforts of the teacher, 
owing to their backward state, a First Standard was 
regularly organised a few days before Mr. Dewar’s 
visit. Now, every practical teacher knows the 
trouble and confusion inseparably connected with 
the introduction of an additional class, with the 
teaching staff as formerly, and, as I have already 
mentioned, an assistant was out sick, and so this 
class had no teacher in charge on that day, and 
consequently was a great contributor to the want of 
order which every teacher desires ; therefore, this 
class was reckoned by Mr. Dewar, when he unreason- 
ably and unnecessarily recorded his strictures about 
the demeanour of the pupils. Is it not remarkable 
that Mr. Scott, for five or six years in succession, 
had obtained a higher credit mark than Mr. 
Dewar assigned him ; especially so, as looking for- 
ward to some reward for good work, he had been 
more than ordinary diligent f It is most remark- 
able also, that Mr. Dewar praises the written work 
of the school. Now, every man of any knowledge 
of school work, knows it is immeasurably harder 
to bring the written work to a high standard than 
any other work ; and I challenge any man to show 
me written work of high order maintained in con- 
junction with low educational status in other 
branches. 

I am certain the Commissioners will see that 
there was high degree of caution, or deep degree of 
cunning, in decrying a teacher upon things which 
are passing, and at best only matters of mere opinion 
— notions directed by momentary fancy — while 
written work, which may be available as proof long 
hence, is spoken of as it is found. 

* ^°, not detract one word from what I said on 
6th February, 1911. There is no doubt Mr. Dewar 
and others feel it necessary to make a defence ; but 
throughout the whole there is no cause shown why 
Belfast districts should simultaneously decline in 
so marked a manner since 1906. If explanation 


be possible not a single Inspector among the whole 
lot has yet given it. I am informed that only one 
school was raised in credit as a result of the visits 
of the Chiefs -of -Inspection, and that Mr. Hynes’s 
hand was not in the case at all. If true, how signi- 
ficant. 

St. Jude's N.S. 

I believe that three Inspectors dwell upon this 
case, and try through it to throw discredit on all 
I said. It is truly labour in vain. I never said 
the teacher was put out of his school in consequence 
of the low mark given by Inspector Dale. I take 
every man present on 6th February, 1911, as witness 
I never uttered such an absurd statement. Smaller 
matters mentioned by me were challenged on the 
spot. Mr. Hynes, who had visited the school, 
would have been elated to have so good a chance 
to show I was wrong, and would have used the 
occasion to urge that no trust could be placed in any 
statement I made. Dr. Starkie, Mr. Ward, and 
my six colleagues all say I made no such statement. 
In the first printed report of the interview on Feb- 
ruary 6th, I corrected this portion, and inserted a 
small slip of paper between the printed pages, upon 
which I wrote the true version. I cannot under- 
stand why the correction did not appear in the 
corrected reprint. Three Inspectors, therefore, 
elaborate offensive and defensive observations upon 
what never was uttered. Everything I said about 
this school and the teacher I re-afflrin, and am now 
in a better position to prove than before. Mr. 
Honan refers to this case, and is evidently more 
anxious to prove my words false than to state the 
whole truth. He places it on record that he visited 
this school in April, 1911. That evening or the 
next he wrote up an account of his visit, and among 
other things, assured the Education Office that 
Mr. Cotter was in good health, and so I must have 
stated an untruth. Mr. Honan did visit the school, 
addressed Mr. Cotter in an unusually bland style, 
complimented him upon his healthy appearance, 
and in friendly manner inquired about his health. 
Mr. Cotter was able to assure him he was well, but 
little knew he was drawing upon him to furnish 
proof that I had not spoken the truth. Now, Mr. 
Cotter’s health iu April, 1911, is no guide to what 
it was twelve mouths previously, when, after the 
lowering of his Report by Inspector Dale, he was 
so mortified that his health became impaired, his 
sleep and rest were broken, and almost his heart 
also, when he found it necessary to consult the 
doctor, and employ other means of recuperation. 
It was in connection with this case I challenged 
Mr. Hynes to give one instance in all the districts, 
of which Belfast is the centre, where any teacher 
ever gained by an appeal to him. Mr. Hynes 
hesitated to reply, but I insisted upon an answer in 
presence of Dr. Starkie and the whole company, 
when he was compelled to say he could not give one. 
This incident shows up the value of an appeal. 

Mr. Honan says : — “ None of the statements made 
by Mr. Thomson refer to me, but I beg to refer to 
two of them which I know to bo false.” 

From page 17 of the Report, Mr. Honan quotes 
as follows: — “Again,” he said, “I will mention a 
matter that concerns him (Mr. Dewar). In August 
or September last, about six weeks after I had pro- 
moted the children, I received the papers to fill up 
for the next day,” etc. 

I did not say I received the papers to fill up for 
the next day. I knew quite well the papers were 
not wanted for next day. I said I had received 
the papers to fill up for the next examination, a 
very different thing ; besides, I assigned no blame 
to Mr. Dewar in this connection, he only did what 
the Board’s rules allow him to do, but I used this 
instance to declaim against the absurdity of the 
Board’s rules. All I said under this head on 6th 
February I am prepared to repeat, and much more 
in addition. Mr. Honan goes on to say Now, 
I was present in the school when the Returns arrived.” 
This is absolutely untrue. He was not in my school 
when the Returns arrived, and seemed somewhat 
surprised when I told him they had been forwarded. 
Mr. Honan then comments about six weeks, a period 
of time I am represented as mentioning in this con- 
nection, and labours the matter to establish my 
inaccuracy. Now, I am as nearly correct as he is. 
Promotions are directed from 1st July each year. 
Belfast schools are almost all on holidays in July. 
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I was closed up to second Monday in August, so 
that takes away five weeks, and six weeks after 
actual promotions, and you are eleven weeks along 
an my statement was, “ After I had promoted ” ; 
but strange to say, in reply to questions, I actually 
informed the whole company 1 was not speaking 
definitely, but only used my own experience as an 
opportunity to speak against the present unjust 
and absurd method of examination or inspection. 

Mr. Honan, in his statement exhibits a malicious 
virulence in his style, but in almost every instance 
lays himself open' to easy refutation. 

As to my “rude habit of contradicting at right 
angles,” etc., I have conversed with all classes of 
men from the Prime Minister through all grades of 
society and degrees of culture down (even) to Mr. 
Honan, and never yet did anyone read repulsion 
in the countenance of any of them, but quite the 
reverse ; and as to Mr. Honan’s observation that 
“ he said nothing,” I can only say that a man who 
has few ideas acts wisely by husbanding them. 
Further on Mr. Honan makes me say, “ VVe have 
beaten them on that point,” meaning cookery. I 
here declare I never used such words to Mr. Honan 
in my life. This is one of his untruths virulently 
set. 


(COPY.) 

Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 2nd June, 1911. 

Sib — T he Commissioners have had before them 
the report of the Deputation of the Belfast Teachers’ 
Association, received on 6tlx February, 1911, together 
with the observations of the Inspectors whose con- 
duct has been impugned. 

Having carefully considered in all their aspects, 
the difficult questions involved, the Commissioners 
are of opinion that, while in view of the facts dis- 
closed the teachers were justified in appealing to 
them, there is no evidence to show that there has 
been any concerted action on the part of the adminis - 
tration to deal severely with the Belfast teachers, 
or that the present standard of marking is unduly 
high in their schools. Doubtless, the returns indi- 
cate that some of the Inspectors now in Belfast are 
stricter than their predecessors, but, on the other 
hand, there is evidence that for five or six years 
subsequently to 1900 the standard of marking, at 
any rate in the County Down, was unduly low, as 
compared with other parts of Ireland. Conse- 
quently the discrepancy of marking in late years, to 
which the teachers draw attention, is not so surprising 
as might appear on the surface. - 

The Commissioners recognise the ability with 
which the teachers’ case was represented, but, after 
careful investigation, they consider that the colour 
given to some of the incidents cited, and the innuen- 
does made by some members of the Deputation are 
devoid of any justification. ... 

The views of the Commissioners on the subject 
of the relations they desire to subsist between the 
Inspectors and the teachers have been fully stated 
by the Resident Commissioner in his address of 
August 30th, 1900, from which the Deputation 
quoted, and in his replies to the Deputation, which 
the Commissioners accept as the best possible state- 
ment of their policy. They regret that it appears 
from the present inquiry that these relations are 
not as cordial as they would wish ; and they hope 
that it will be possible to place them upon a better 
footing. The Deputation complain that all inde- 
pendence in the teacher is crushed by the present 
system of inspection. This charge has much srn?- 
prised the Commissioners. Since 1900, their desire 
has been to foster in the teacher a high spirit of 
self-respect and independence, upon which, as they 
are aware, his moral influence over the pupils must 
mainly depend. The present system of inspection 
was designed for the purpose of cultivating these 
qualities. Since, however, the result does not 
appear as yet fully to answer to the aim of the Com- 
missioners, they are taking further steps whereby 
their policy shall be more adequately realised, and 
carried into effect.— I am. Sir, your obedient servant 
W. J. Dilworth, Secretary. 
William Knight, Esq., 

Hon Secretary of the Belfast Teachers’ Association, 
55 Rosemount Gardens, Belfast. 


(COPY.) 55 Rosemount Gardens. 

Belfast Teachers’ Association, 
Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, 
Belfast, 24-6-11. 

To the Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 

Gentlemen — I am instructed by the Belfast 
Teachers’ Association to submit the following reply 
for your consideration : — 

We regret that it is necessary to express ora dis- 
appointment with your letter of 2nd inst. 

The admitted simultaneous lowering of reports 
in the Belfast Circuits, viewed in connection with 
the raising of them in other parts of Ireland, is 
sufficient proof that there has been concerted action, 
aud that the standard has been unduly raised. 

Take, for example, the case of Mr. Kelly, who has 
been in Belfast the entire time covered by the 
returns, to which we referred in proof of our state- 
ments. He lowered more reports than any other 
Inspector of whom we have a record. In this case 
we are not comparing his reports with those of his 
predecessors, but with those furnished by himself. 

The Commissioners state that there is no evidence 
of concerted action on the part of the administra- 
tration to lower reports, yet in the next sentence 
say that for five or six years subsequent to 1900, 
the standard of marlring in Co. Down was unduly 
low. 

Who discovered this state of affairs 1 Why 
were five or more years necessary to this discovery 1 
What evidence is there that the more recent stand- 
ard is the correct one, or that it is in unison with 
any of the standards set up in other Circuits ? This 
admission by the Commissioners, of change of stand- 
ard, is a condemnation of the present system, and 
proves concerted action on the part of the adminis- 
tration. Now that the standard (if, indeed, there 
be any definite standard) is unduly high in County 
Down, why has no action been taken 9 
In the appendix to the 75th Report for 1908-9, 
Mr. MacMillan recorded the number of schools 
getting the different kinds of reports. 

He gave no school “ Excellent,” although for 
the same year 3-5 per cent, of the schools of all 
Ireland got that mark. He gave 8-4 per cent, of 
the schools “ Very Good,” while for the same year 
23 '3 per cent, of the schools in the rest of Ireland 
got that or the higher mark. He gave 48-5 per 
cent. “Fair,” and 6-2 per cent. “Middling” or 
“ Bad,” while in all Ireland the corresponding figures 
were only 28 - 1 per cent., and 4-7 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

It seems inexplicable that action was taken to 
remove the Inspectors who were alleged to have 
been unduly lenient, but none taken to remove 
those who were unduly severe. 

The same character of severity appears to follow 
Mr. MacMillan wherever he goes. Some years ago 
teachers publicly thanked your Board for removing 
him and expressed sympathy with the Circuit to 
which he was removed. 

The strangest feature of this state of affairs is 
that Mr. Kelly, of whom we complain seriously, 
was one of the Inspectors in County Down during 
the time of the alleged leniency. 

In view of these facts, the discrepancies in marking 
seem more surprising than ever, and teachers wonder 
why just and honourable men permit such a state 
of affairs to continue. 

Teachers are also surprised that the Commissioners 
before taking the word of the Inspectors, whose 
conduct has been called in question, and pronouncing 
judgment, did not give an opportunity of proving 
the statements contravened by the Inspectors. 

For example, we have been informed that Mr. 
Dewar denies having spoken disparagingly of the 
work of Belfast teachers. We are prepared to 
produce evidence to show that he did so, not only 
to teachers, but to managers. One manager, a 
J P is quite willing to prove this statement. Again 
it was pointed out that he had left observations, 
recommending that wash-hand basins should be 
provided in schools where either a lavatory or 
basins, with towels and soap, were already furnished. 
We are prepared with undoubted proofs of this 
statement. In another case he complained about 
the want of a globe and kindergarten material, 
where both had been provided ; we are prepared to 
prove our assertion. Facts were stated which have 
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not been denied, and we are therefore surprised that 
merely on the word of those impugned it should be 
said that after careful investigation the innuendoes 
made by some members of the Deputation are with- 
out justification. 

The members of the Deputation adhere to all 
that they stated, are convinced of the truth of every 
statement made by them, and are prepared to tender 
proof, if opportunity be afforded. 

The only investigation we are aware of was that 
by Messrs. Hynes and Purser, which only dealt 
with lowering of the marks in a few schools. 

Since the Resident Commissioner and the Secre- 
taries stated explicitly that no direction to raise 
the standard in the Belfast Circuits, was issued by 
the Board, we are forced to conclude that Mr. Hynes 
was responsible for the circumstances which com- 
pelled us to appeal to the Commissioners, and hence 
we regard his mission of investigation as nothing 
but a mockery of our complaint. He was simply 
reporting on himself, and would naturally attempt 
to defend his own conduct. 

In law courts appeals are frequently successful, 
but we are not aware of a case where, on appeal, 
a teacher has received any redress. The decisions 
of Inspectors appear as unalterable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. 

It was alleged that because no appeals had been 
made no injustice had, therefore, been felt Up- 
wards of 200 teachers have now appealed against 
what they consider unjust decisions, and no redress 
is granted. This is sufficient to show the futility 
of appeals. 


We know able, industrious, conscientious teachers 
who have been doing their utmost, and yet are 
severely penalised, and can obtain no relief. We 
hoped that justice would be done to those deserving 
teachers who have been deprived of increment! 
and promotion, but we are sadly disappointed. 
Under such circumstances is it cause for wonder 
that a rankling sense of injustice is prevalent among 
teachers ? 

In the large majority of cases, there is little change 
in the merit of a school from year to year, and the 
chopping and changing up and down between 
“ Excellent ” and “ Good ” or between “ Very 
Good ” and “ Pair,” is very distressing to teachers 
and is proof positive of the inability of some In ! 
spectors to estimate correctly a teacher’s work. 

The Commissioners promise to take steps to have 
their policy earned out. We fear, under the present 
staff of Inspectors in Belfast, there is little prospect 
of redress. 

So long as Mr. Hynes is at the head of the Inspec- 
tion in these Circuits, we have little hope of anv 
improvement. 

We again appeal to the Board to grant redress 
to those teachers, who have been unjustly, as we 
believe, deprived of increments and promotion by 
men who have been acting contrary to the desires 
of the Commissioners, as expressed in their recent 
circular. — I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

William Knigut, lion. Secretary. 
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APPENDIX 


LIST OF SCHOOLS WITH MARKS AND INSPECTORS' 


— 









No. 

School. 

Roll No. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 


Lambeg 

8370 

G. 


G. 

Mr. O'Connell. 

VG. 

VG. 



Mr. Pedlow. 

Mr. Semple. 

Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. O’Connell. 

2 

Amperbaino 

9592 

— 

— 

— 





11683 

F. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Mr. Chambers. 





Mr. MaoElwainc. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Chambers. 


4 

Bally hogan (formerly Bally- 

4557 

G. 

G. 

No report. 

VG. 

VG. 


willy). 


Mr. Coyne. 

Mr. Murphy. 


Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yates. 

5 


15624 


G. 

VG. 

VG. . 






Mr. Semple. 

Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. O’Connell. 

8 

St. Malnchy's, Boys’ 

16251 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Mr. Kelly. 

G. 



Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Kelly. 

1) 

Carnalbana 

2861 

— 

— 



— 

10 

Sullatober 

11862 




E. 

VG. 

VG. 




— 

Dr. Moran. 

Mr. Mangan. 

Mr. Bartlev. 
E. ' 

Mr. Kelly. 

11 


13824 

— 

E. 

E. 

12 

13 



— 

Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. O Connell. 

Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. O’Connell. 

Garvagky, West 

4695 

F. 

F. 

_ 

G. 

G. 



Dr. Beatty. 

Mr. Wyse. 

— 

Mr. AlacMahon. 

Mr. MacMahon. 

14 

Laurelvale 

15290 


G. 








Mr. Bartlev. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mi 1 . Keith. 


15 

Leverogue 

2626 

G. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 



Mr. Roberson. 

Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Semple. 
VG. 


16 

Olivet 

15720 


— 

G. 

VG 






Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Ross. 


18 

Windsor and Workman 

3091 


g: 

G. 

G. 



Memorial. 



Mr. Semple. 

Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. O’Connell. 


19 

St. Joseph’s, Girls’, Bally- 

14134 

F. 

g; 

E. 

VG. 



kackamore. 


Mr. Little. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Little. 

Mr. Chambers. 


20 

Milford Street, Infant ... 

12089 

G. 

G. 

G. 

VG. 

VG. 


Snugville 


Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Semple. 

Mr. Semple. 



12758 


G. 

VG. 

VG. 

VG. 




Mr. Chambers. 


Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Keith. 


22 

Ballymoney Street. Boys’ 

12599 

F. 

G. 

G. 

G. 




Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Glostev. 




23 

St. Donard’s 

15737 

— 

— 

VG. 

VG. 

VG. 






Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers. 



Bally drain, Sydenham ... 


Ballydrain N.S. 






13134 

VG. 

E. 

G. 

VG. 


25 

Cohara 


Mr. Little. 

Mr. Smyth. 

Mr. Chambers. 




G. 

F. 

F. 

VG. 


26 



Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yates. 

27 

St. Matthew’s ... 

10806 

F. 

G. 





Shortstrand 


Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Keith. 




10868 

— 

— 

— 



29 

Brown Street ... 

8721 

F. 

G. 

G. 






Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Ross. 


30 

Alexandra 

15198 

G. 

E. 

No Marie, 
Prom. W.T. 

VG. 


31 

Ashmore Street 

9403 

Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. Chambers. 
G. 

Mr. Kelly 
G. 

Mr. Keith. 
VG. 

Mr. Keith. 

32 

Killanghy 
M'Clure Street ... 

13263 


Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. O’Connell. 
Killaugliy N.S. 
VG. 

Mr. O’Connell. 
VG. 

33 

Ravenhill Road 

15089 

- 

_ 

_ 

Mr. Chambers. 
VG. 

Mr. Dewar. 
VG. 

34 

Clifton Park, No. 1 

11974 

— 

G. 


Mr. Bartley. 
VG. 

Mr. Semple. 
VG. 

35 

Westbourne, Senior 

12926 

F. 

Mr. Chambers. 
G. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Keith. 

36 

Agnes Street, Mixed 

13329 

Mr. Little. 

Mr. Bartley. 
E. 

Mi-. Mangan. 
E. 

Mr. Bartley. 
VG. " 

Mr. Kelly. 
VG. 

37 

St. Mark’s N.S. 

11449 

E. 

Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Semple. 

Mr. Semple. 

Mr. Semple. 




Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. Cham here. 

Mr. Little. 

Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Keith. 

39 

Annsboro’, Boys’ 

1246 

- 

G. 

G. 

VG. 

VG. 

40 

Blythe Street ... 

13161 

_ 

Mr. Ross. 
G. 

Mr. Semple. 

Mr. Semple. 
G. 

Mr. Semple. 
VG. 

41 

Bright 

4744 

- 

Mi. Semple. 

Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. O’Connell. 
G. 

Mr. O’Connell. 
VG. 

42 

43 

Castle wellan. No. 2 
Strangford 

7486 

7221 

G. 

Mr. Ross. 

G. 

Mr. Ross. 

G. 

Mr. Semple. 
VG. 

Mr. Ross. 

G. 

Mr. Semple. 
Ex. 

Mr. Ross. 
VG. 

Mr. Semple. 
VG. 

44 

45 

Burren 

Victoria Street, Lurgan,= 

10966 

15020 

F. 

Mr. Kelly. 

G. 

Mr. Ross. 

VG. 
Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Ross. 

G. 

Mr. Semple. 

Mr. Ross. 

G. 

Mr. Semple. 

Mr. Ross. 
VG. 

Mr. Semple. 

46 

Co. Armagh. 

Glenravel Boys’. Antr.'m 

12137 

Mr. Murphy. 

F. 

Mr. Gloster. 

G. 

Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Yates. 
G. 

Mr. Heron. 




Mr. Roberson. 

Mr. Clements. 

G. 

Mr. Heron. 
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NAMES SENT to BELFAST INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. 


Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. Mr. Dewar. 
No inspection. F. G. 

Mr. Smyth. Mr. Pcdlow. Mr. Smyth. 


1 . Mr. O’Riordau Mr. Worsley. 

2. Mr. Worsley. 


Mr. Honan. 

No inspection. 


Mr. Lavelle. 

No inspection. 


Mr. O’Connell. 
Sydenham N.S. 


Mr. Mangan. 
VG. 

Mr. O’Connell. 


No inspection 1. 
Not yet received. I, 3. 


Mi'. Lavelle. 

G. nearly VG. 
Mr. Keith. 


Mr. Franklin. 
No inspection. 


Mr. Kelly. Mr. Kelly. 

M’Oluro St., 1910. 

No inspection. VG. 

— Mr. Honan; 

G. VG. 

Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. 


Mr. MacGladc. 

Not received. 
Mi-. Keith. 


Mr. MacMillan. 
Not inspeoted. 


Mr. Worsley. 
G. 

Mr. Hughes. 


Mr. MacMillan. 
VG. 

Mi-. Worsley. 

G. 

Mr. Hughes. 


Mr. MacMillan. 
No inspection. 
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appendix 


No. 

School. 

Roll No. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

47 

Ballymoney Street, Girls', 

12565 

G. 

Mr. Clements. 

G. 

Mi'. Clements. 

G. 

Mr. Heron. 

Mr. 

F. 

Heron. 

F. 

Mr. Heron. 

48 

Ballycioughan, Co. Down 

3224 

— 

Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Ross. 

Mr. 

Ross. 

Ex. 
Mr. Ross 

49 

St. Aidean’s, Girls’, Down 

11704 

— 

G. 

Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Semple. 

Mr. 

Semple. 

, Ex. 

Mr. Semple 

60 

Crossgar, Co. Down 

235 

G. 

Mr. Kelly. 

Ex. 

Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. 

Ross. 

Ex. 
Mr. Ross. 

61 

Donajru.clonsy, Down 

3078 

— 


— 


— 

Mr. M'Neill. 

62 

St. Teresa’s, Co. Antrim 

16313 

— 

— 




— 

63 

Cregagh 

15212 

G. 

Mr. Smyth. 

Ex. 

Mr. Bartley. 

VG. 

Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. 

VG. 

Chambers. 

VG. 

Mr. Chambers 

64 

Woodbum. No. 1 
Carrickfergus. 

14749 


Ex. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Bannon. 

Mr. 

Bartley. 

Mr. Kelly. 

65 

Annsboro’, Girls’, Down 


G. 


G. 

Mr. 




Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Semple. 

Semple. 

Mr. Semple. 


Roden Street ... 




— 

— 

Mr. 


VG. 



— 

— 

— 

Semple. 

Mr. Semple. 


Drumlin, Co. Down 


F. 


Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. 

1' ■ 

f: 



Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Stokes. 


Mr. O'Connell. 

68 

Lisowen, Co. Down 

15913 



G. 

G. 

Mr. Ross. 

Mr. 

G. 

VG. 

— 

Mr. Kelly. 

Bartley. 

Mr. Ross. 

69 

Killyclare, Co. Cavan 

14333 

— 

— 




~ 

60 



G. 

G. 

F. 

Mr. Ross. 

Mr. 

F. 

Ross. 

F. 

Mr. Ross. 



Mr. Kelly. 
Victoria N.S. 

Mr. Kelly. 


G. 



G. 


St. Andrew’s. Boys’ 

11703 



F. 

Mr. 



— 

Mr. Semple. 

Mr. Semple. 

Semple. 

Mr. Semple. 


Currie, Boys’ 


G. 

G. 


Mr. 


VG. 



Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Ross. 

Ross. 

Mr. Ross. 

63 

Waringstown, Girls’ 

11360 

— 

— 

z 


Z 

Mr. O’Connell. 

64 

Ballygawley, Co. Down ... 




G. 

G. 

Mr. 

G. 

G. 





Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Ross. 

65 

Portavogie No. 1, Down ... 


F. 

G. 

F. 

Mr. 

(i. 

G. 



Mr. M'Elwainc. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Chambers. 

Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers. 

66 

Ballycnllen, Co. Down 

246 

VG. 

G. 


Mr. 

G. 

Chambers. 


67 

6fe 


Mr. M'Elwainc. 

Mr. Honan. 

Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers. 

Dundonald, Boys’ 

15117 

G. 

VG. 

VG. 


VG. 

VG. 




Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Chambers. 


Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers. 

69 

Maghernscouse, Co. Down 

5954 

G. 

G. 

G. 


G. 

G. 

70 

71 


Mr. Heron. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. 

Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers, 

Dunover, Co. Down 

16038 



G. 


VG. 

VG. 








Mr. 

Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers, 

72 

Glencraig. Co. Down 

15749 




G. 


VG. 

VG. 







Mr. 

Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers, 

73 

Mountstewart ... 

13798 

- 

- 



— 

— 

73a 

Londonderry, Boys’ 

12580 

G. 

Ex. 

VG. 


Ex. 

Ex. 



Mr. M'Elwainc. 


Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. 

Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers 

74 

O’Neill Memorial 

15417 







— 

— 

75 

Wood vale 

15881 

F. 


VG. 


G. 

G. 






Mr. R. J. Kelly. 

Mr. 

Keith. 

Mr. Keith. 

76 

Dcrrytrasna. Girls, Co. 

12406 





VG. 

VG. 


Armagh. 




_ 



Mr. 

Yates. 

Mr. Yates. 

77 

Ballylough, Co. Down ... 

269 





— 

VG. 

78 

Ealintor. Street 


Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Yates. 

Mr. 


Mr. Yates. 

79 

Ballymacarrett Road 

40867 

Ex. 


. VG. 


VG. 

VG. 


Lisburn Free 





Mr. 

Chambers. 

Mr. Mongan. 


10824 






E . 

VG. 








Mr. 


Mr. - O’Connell. 


Drnmaghlis, Co. Down ... 

16035 

— 

G. 

G. 


G. 

G. 


Inch. Down 






Mr. 


Mr. Ross. 


12561 







S3 

Ravenscrof t 

14612 

G. 

Ex. 

Ex. 


. Ex. 

VG. 




Mr. M'Elwainc. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Clements. 

Mr. 

Bartley. 

Mr. Kelly. 

S4 

Saul, Down 

15267 

G. 

G. 

G. 


VG. 

Ex. 

85 

Clough water 

7284 

Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Ross. 

Mr. 

R “- 

Mr. Ross. 

86 

Teeonnaught 

15312 



G. 

VG. 


Ex. 

Ex. 


Shortstrand Infant 





Mr. 


Mr. Ross. 


10869 

G. 



VG. 

VG. 

88 

Ballymaglave ... 

6312 

Mr. Yeung. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. 

Chambers. 

VG. 

Mr. Chambers. 
VG. 

89 

St. Macanisias ... 

13185 

VG. 

Mr. Kelly. 
VG. 

Mr. Semple. 

Mr. 

Semple. 

VG. 

Mr. Semple. 
G. 

90 

Queen Victoria 

12434 

Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. 

Keith. 

Mr. Keith. 
VG. 

91 

92 

93 




Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Ross. 

Mr. 


Mr. Ro ss - 

■95 

96 

97 

98 









99 









100 
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Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. Mr. Dewar. 


Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. 


Mr. MacMillan. Mr. Dewar. 


Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. 


Mr. Mangau. Mr. Kelly. 

VG. VG. 

Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. 


Mr Walnlv. Mr.- Lavelle. Mr. Lavellc. 

VG. G. VG. 

Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. Mr. Dewar. 


Mr. Kelly. 

G. 

Mr. O’Connell. 


Mr. MacMillan. Mr. Dewar. 


Mr. Doocly. Mr. Keith. 

G.' F. 

Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. 


Mr. M’Clintock. Mr. Honan. 

G. „ G , 

Mr. Browne. Mr. Semple. 


Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. 


Mr. MacMillan. Mr. Dewar. 

G. G. 

Mr. O’Connell. Mr. O’Connell. 


Mr. Dale.' Mr. W. J. Kelly. Mr. Dewar. Mr. Honan. 

Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. 


Mr. O’Connell. Mr. O’Connell. 
Left Mount - 


Mr. O’Connell. Mr. Horan. 


Mr. Kelly. 
VG. 

Mr. Worsley. 


Mr. Wclply. 
Mr. Worsley. 


Mr. Kelly. Mr. Keith. Q 

Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. Mr. Dewar. 


Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. 


„ VG ' G. VG. & G. 

Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. Mr. Dewar.^ 


Mr. MacMillan. Mr. Dewar. 


Mr. MacMillan. Mr. Dewar 


Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan. 


Mr. O’Connell. Mr. Fenton. 


Mr. W. J. Kelly. Miss Bourke. 


Mr. MacMillan. Mr. MacMillan Mr. Franklin. 

,, r.?' Mr Kelly. Mr. Franklin. 
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APPENDIX XLVIII. 

(Handed in by Mr. C. H. Todd, Principal, Ballymacavrett Road N.S., Belfast.) 


Belfast, 15/10/10. 

Dear Mr. Todd — You did hesitate about pre- 
senting your pupils for fees in Algebra and Arithmetic, 
on the ground that they were indifferently prepared. 

The pupils in 5th Standard course (1st year) 
answered 34 questions out of 75, adding 20 per cent, 
makes 43, 75, or 56 per cent, for which only half fees 
are payable. 

In the case of 6th Standard course (second year) 


the answering was not so good. In both courses, 
I gave the easiest questions, and in addition added 
20 per cent, to the answering, so that it was only by 
straining every point in your favour I was able to 
recommend anything. There is nothing for me to 
set right. — I am, yours faithfully, 

P. J. Honan. 

Mr. Charles H. Todd. 


APPENDIX XLIX. 


(Handed in by Mr. C. H. Todd, Principal, Ballymacarrett Road N.S., Belfast.) 


Office of National Education. 

Dublin, 12th July, 1911. 

Sir — Referring to your letter of 23rd May in 
which you ask what percentage is required to obtain 
full fees, three-quarter fees, and half-fees, in both 
sections of Mathematics when taught as au Extra 
Subject, I am directed by the Commissioners of 
National Education to inform you that the question 
of fees for Mathematics is not governed by per- 
centages, but that if the instruction is considered 
effective and the progress of the pupils is satisfactory, 
a grant of the full fee for each member of the class 
in bona-fide attendance may be made. If the 


soundness and quality of the instruction do not 
appear to reach the standard “ Good,” but the 
standard “ Pair ” only, a half -fee per pupil in l,, na 
fide attendance may be made. If the instruction 
falls below the standai'd of “ Pair,” no award of 
fees can be made. — I am, sir, your obedient servant. 

P. E. Lemass, 
Secretary. 

Wm. Knight, Esq., 

Hon. Secretary, 

Belfast Teacher’s’ Association, 

Whitehall Buildings. 

Ann Street, Belfast. 


APPENDIX L. 

(Handed by Mr. D. Elliott, B.A., Treasurer, Irish National Teachers Organization.) 


Instructions in regard to the Infliction of 
Corporal Punishment in National Schools. 

1. Corporal punishment should be administered 
only for grave transgressions — never for failure in 
lessons. 

2. The principal teacher only should inflict cor- 
poral punishment. An interval of at least ten 
minutes should elapse between the offence and the 
punishment. 

3. Only a light cane or rod may be used for the 
urpose of inflicting corporal punishment. The 
oxing of children’s ears, the pulling of their hair, 

and similar ill-treatment are absolutely forbidden, 
and will be visited with severe penalties. 


4. No teacher should carry about a cane or other 
instrument of punishment. 

5. Frequent recourse to corporal punishment will 
be considered by the Commissioners as indicating bad 
tone and ineffective discipline. 

6. The particulars required by the headings should 
be entered in this Book before the infliction of punish- 
ment. 

7. The principal teacher must submit the Book to 
the manager on the occasion of his first visit to the 
school after every ease of punishment. 

P. E. Lemass i Secretaries. 

W. J. Dilworth.j 
Office of National Education, 

Marlboro’ Street, Dublin. 


APPENDIX LI. 

(Handed in by Mr. T. Jamison, B.A.. Principal, Madrid Street N.S., Belfast.) 


1. Deputation re Undergraded Teachers, 28th 
August, 1911. 


Madrid St. N.S. 

Roll No. 14020. 

County Down. 

The Under Secretary, 

Dublin Castle. 

Sir— A s manager of above school, I have read 
carefully the Report of the National Board’s Account- 
ant on this case, and the teacher’s rejoinder thereto, 


Case II. 

Mountpottinger House, 
Belfast, 26 thJime, 1912. 

8090. 


which I enclose herewith ; and I would desire oo 
make a few observations on the matter especially 
on the question of inspection as it affects he issue. 

I may first state that along Avith many school 
managers in Belfast, I have been much perplexed 
at the simultaneous and unaccountable lowering of 
school reports by the Board’s inspectors during the 
last four or five years. Without the slightest ap- 
parent reason, these officials have lowered the “ merit 
marks ” of some hundreds of schools in the Belfast 
circuits. As it is scarcely possible that so many 
schools in one area could all at once decline in effi- 
ciency, this reduction of marks must have been due 
to some other cause, I Avould say, instructions from 
headquarters. The accompanying '‘rejoinders” 
will give some idea of the state of affairs in connection 
with school inspection in Belfast at the present time. 
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In dealiug with the record of Mr. Jamison, I 
observe his personal mark was lowered by the late 
senior inspector, Mr. Dewar, in 1909. Now, before 
discussing the question of the teacher’s efficiency, 
it might be profitable to examine Mr. Dewar’s 
character for veracity and probity, as it is largely on 
this ex -official’s reports, that the case against Mr. 
Jamison’s claims, so far as the latter’s official record 
is concerned mainly rests. Reading at page 5 of 
the pamphlet, I find Mr. Dewax 1 denies having said 
that “ the teachers in the North know nothing about 
teaching,” yet he actually made this observation, 
as is recorded in the pamphlet, to myself. I observe, 
further, he boasted that he had told a junior inspector 
(Mr. Fenton) to lower away at the reports, so long 
as he had him (Mr. Dewar) at his back. Just think 
of it ! The senior inspector telling the inexperienced 
unattached junior, before the latter entered the schools, 
to lower the reports, and he, the senior, would support 
him. If a manager or teacher appealed against the 
action of the junior inspector in reducing the merit 
mark, the appeal was decided by Mr. Dewar who had 
given the instructions to lower. Could anything be 
more farcical * Mr. Fenton, presumably acting on 
this abominable advice, lowered the report of this 
school in 1908, and it has never since been raised. 
Mr. Dewar’s duplicity in dealing with my appeal 
against Mr. Cole’s report in 1910, calls for no comment 
from me. I would simply emphasize the fact that 
he never attempted to deny having said to Mr. 
Jamison : “ When the inspector comes he’ll give you 
a ‘ Good ’ report.” 

Mr. Dewar, from my experience of him, was un- 
reliable to a degree, and I consider it would be most 
unjust to deprive Mr. Jamison of any emoluments, 
because of his (Mr. Dewar’s) reports. In justice to 
the Commissioners, however, I may here state that 
notwithstanding Mr. Dewar’s action in connection 
with the appeal referred to above, a small increase 
of grade salary was awarded to Mr. Jamison from 
the date of his appointment as principal. 

The superseding of the local inspector, Mr. Honan, 
who certainly was never suspected of undue leniency 
to teachers, and the sending of men like Messrs. Cole 
and MacMillan who would be likely to keep down the 
report, are adverted to by Mr. Jamison. Mr. 
MacMillan’s character is sufficiently well set forth 
in the pamphlet and correspondence therein, and 
for Mr. Cole’s reputation, I would direct your atten- 
tion to the appended resolutions of N ational teachers 
who had experience of him before he came here. 

I am surely entitled to ask. Who sent these men 
to inspect this school, and why were they sent if not 
for the express purpose of keeping down the merit 
mark ? Are the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion cognisant of Mr. Dewar’s advice to Mr. Fenton 
to lower reports, and can any inspector still issue 
instructions to his subordinates either to lower or 
keep down reports, with impunity ? Is it competent 
for any official to send certain inspectors to certain 
schools in order to keep reports low ? 

I am strongly of opinion that reports procured in 
such a manner, as I submit, these last reports were 
procured, cannot justly be urged against the teacher 
now. . 

A school and its staff are either efficient or in- 
efficient. The subjects taught in this school are 
Reading, writing, spelling, grammar, composition, 
geography, history, arithmetic, drawing, singing, 
needlework, elementary science, nature study, 
cookery and drill. . . , ' 

The teaching staff consists of the principal (Mr. 
Jamison) and three assistants, all highly qualified 
according to the rules of the National Board. Now 
I would direct your special attention to the appended 
report, the last I have received on this school, and 
invite an expression of opinion from the Irish Govern- 
ment as to the efficiency of the school and the staff. 

As to the value to be attached to the merit 
marks ” a comparison of this report with^ that given 
to a neighbouring school, and marked “ Good, a 
copy of which I also forward herewith, will surely be 
interesting. ,, , „ _ ,, 

I may point out that according to the Board s 
latest circular of instructions to inspectors, an in- 
spector below the rank of senior, cannot of his own 
accord, change a merit mark, but must first obtain 
the sanction of the latter officer, and that, therefore, 
the line of least resistance for a district or junior 
inspector is simply to repeat the mark of the previous 


Regarding the question of the teacher’s emolu- 
ments, I observe that the Chief Secretary stated in 
the House of Commons that the undergraded teachers 
were not suffering financially by the changes of 1900 ; 
but the Board’s accountant now states that Mr. 
Jamison is losing some £10 annually, while the latter 
alleges that the amount of the deficit is much larger. 
An actuary of repute could soon settle the point at 
issue, and if the emoluments of this teacher be not 
now fixed on an equitable basis according to the 
superseded scale, from the date of his appointment 
as principal, then surely Mr. Birrell’s statement should 
be openly and unreservedly withdrawn. — I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

W. Gibson, M.D., J.P., 
Manager. 

(Enclosure 1.) 

Report of Mr. Keith, “ Fair.” 

II. The work of instruction is hampered by con- 
gestion. The teachers are earnest and make pre- 
paration. Junior writing and senior singing are 
. decidedly good in quality, but grammar and 
geography in fifth and sixth standards are unsatis- 
factory, while arithmetic generally is but fair. Read- 
ing would improve if the teachers of the lower stand - 
dards insisted upon the children imitating patterns 
distinctly and impressively read for them. 

Stricter discipline should be maintained, and the 
children should not be allowed to adopt lazy attitudes 
at desk exercises. 

There is a good supply of desks, but the seats of 
those in one room are too far from the desks. 

(Enclosure 2.) 

Report of Mr. Dewar on Ballymacarrett Road 
N.S., Bedfast. 

I. General condition of school “ Good.” 

II. Inspector’s remarks upon the result of the 
inspection of the school. 

The school is much overcrowded ; the classrooms 
are unsuitable and badly ventilated, and the desk 
accommodation is so limited that the infant pupils 
receive scarcely any instruction or lessons in them. 
Under such circumstances high-class work cannot 
be done. Arithmetic is only fair, and oral composi- 
tion has not received sufficient practice. More 
attention should be given to the posture of the pupils 
at writing lessons. . . 

Reading has been carefully taught. The singing 
of the classes was satisfactory, while the order and 
discipline were very commendable. 


(Enclosure 3.) 

Resolution of Tipperary Association (5th 
March, 1910). 

“That believing that Mr. Cole, Junior Inspector, 
has not treated the teachers of this district with 
courtesy and justice, we respectfully request the 
Commissioners to hold an inquiry into the inspection 
work he has made in the district.” 

(Enclosure 4.) 

Resolution of West Clare Association (23rd 
April, 1910). 

“We beg to bring under the notice of the Com- 
missioners that grave dissatisfaction exists in our 
district at the conduct of a young Junior Inspector, 
Mr Cole, who was recently doing temporary duty 
here and who in almost every instance reduced, m 
the school inspected by him, the reports of previous 
Senior and District Inspectors— educational experts 
of the highest reputation.” 


2. UNDERGRADED TEACHERS’ CASES. 

Mr Jamison’s Rejoinder (Case II.) to Report of 
National Board’s Accountant. 

(Official Number 8090). 

The fact that I was only an assistant teacher when 
the change of system took place in 1900, is scarcely 
tne cnaugc j ^deration of my claim as an under- 

« o«Ve 2,569 principM 
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teachers to whom Mr. Birrell referred in his reply 
to Mr. Hackett, M.P., in the House of Commons, on 
13th July, 1910, when he stated that the fact of these 
teachers being undergraded did not imply that they 
were in a worse position either in rank or emolument 
than they would have been under the system which 
prevailed prior to 1900. 

Under that system I claimed that my emoluments 
would have amounted approximately to a sum 
greater by £40 or £50 per annum than my present 
income. The Board’s accountant acknowledges 
that my income is not as large as it would have been 
under the old system, notwithstanding the Chief 
Secretary’s statement quoted above, but states that 
the disadvantage is only £9 12s. per annum. He 
arrives at this conclusion by calculating my probable 
results fees on a very low basis, and rejecting my 
claim to an equivalent of the total Residual Capita- 
tion Grant. I shall deal first with his estimate of 
results fees. 

He evidently calculates that 140 pupils would make 
the necessary 100 attendances to qualify for admission 
to the results examination, and estimates the average 
fee at 15s. per pupil. To this I reply that a much 
larger number would likely qualify ; in 1900 the last 
year of the results system, the number thus qualified 
was 184 which was about 20 per cent, higher than the 
average attendance. As the average of the school 
for the last calendar year was 140, it would be reason- 
able to assume that about 168 or 170 would now 
qualify. 

Mr. Naish’s estimate of average fee (15s.) is much 
too low. Ill 1900 it was 16s. 8 d. My results fees, 
therefore, calculated on these bases would amount to 
at least £56. My original estimate of £60 was, there - 
fore, not an extravagant one, especially in view of 
the fact that, for a long number of years prior to 
1900 when the attendance was slightly larger than 
at present the principal’s share of results fees varied 
from £59 to £66 or £67. 

(I deal with Mr. Naish’s observations re Reports, at 
a later stage). 

Mr. Naish doesn’t admit my claim to the totality of 
the Residual Capitation Grant, alleging as his reason 
that the Commissioners have decided that assistants 
are to share in this grant. To this I reply that the 
entire of this grant would have been included in my 
emoluments ” had the old system continued, and, 
therefore, according to Mr. Birrell’s statement, I am 
entitled to an equivalent of the total amount. I may 
further remark that in 1900, in many instances, a 
portion of this grant tvas calculated along with 
results fees and class salary in estimating the new 
grade salary, with the result that many low -classed 
teachers were at once placed in the higher grades. 


I am entitled, therefore, to claim that my emolu- 
ments should not be less than the total of the follow - 


ing 

(a) 

£ 

63 

12 

d. 

0 

Class Salary. 

(&) 

56 

0 

0 

Equivalent of Results Fees. 

(c) 

40 

0 

0 

Equivalent of Residual Capi 

{d) 

10 

0 

0 

tation Grant. 
Augmentation Grant. 


169 12 0 


Whereas at present my income is only about £120. 
If my emoluments be not fixed oh a more equitable 
basis, surely Mr. Birrell’s statement, made on the 
authority of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion, cannot be said to be correct. The very fact 
that the Board’s Accountant admits a deficit, how- 
ever small, in my salary is a sufficient justification of 
my action in claiming redress. 

Mr. Naish, in calculating my probable results fees 
includes local rates, so it is scarcely necessary to 
reply to his observations regarding contributory and 
non -contributory Poor Law Unions. I may, how- 
ever- mention that the Belfast Poor Law Board, 
actually proposed to pay their quota as usual in 1900, 
after the results system had been abolished, but the 
Commissioners informed them that they had no 
authority to receive the money. 

In dealing with Mr. Naish’s strictures regarding my 
reports, and the probable effects of these records on 
my income and promotion had the old system con- 
tinued, it will be necessary for me to make a few 
observations of a more or less personal character 
regarding the officials who furnished these reports, 


and also to refer to some of the abuses to which the 
system of inspection, as at present administered, , 
too readily adapts itself. 

My records since 1900, according to Mr. Naish, 
seem to be as follow. (I take the liberty of adding 
the name and rank of the inspector in each case) ' 


Assistant. 

1901 “ Fairly satisfactory . . 

1902 “ Fairly satisfactory . . 

1903 “ Fairly Good 

1904 “ Good ’* 

1905 " Good ” 

1908 “ Good ’* 

1907 “ Good ’ 

1908 “ Good 

1909 “ Fair, barely 

Principal. 

1910 “ Fair ’’ 

1911 "Fair’ 


Inspector. 
Mr. Little 
Mr. C. Bartley 
Mr. Clements 
Mr. Chambers 
Mr. Chambers 
Mr. O'Connell 
Mr. O’Connell 
Mr. Fenton 
Mr. Dewar 


^ Rank-. 

Junior. 

Junior. 

District. 

District. 

District, 

District. 

Junior. 

Senior. 


Mr. Cole . . Junior. 
Mr. MacMillan . . District. 


I may first mention that on the strength of the 
first three of these reports, I was awarded a triennial 
increment of £7 per annum from 1st April, 1903, and 
that a second increment of £7 per annum was "ranted 
to me from 1st April, 1906. No special application 
was made for either of these increases of salary ; they 
were awarded in the ordinary way in strict accordance 
with the rules of the Board. My service, therefore, 
during those six years, must have given satisfaction 
to the Commissioners ; the same, remark applies to 
the two following years, 1907 and 1908. 

In connection with the remaining marks, those of 
1909, 1910. and 1911, it may be mentioned that for 
the last four or five years there has been a remark- 
able simultaneous decline in the marks awarded to a 
large proportion of the Belfast schools ; one-lialf, if 
not more of the schools in the city and district have 
had their reports lowered, and presumably, a large 
number of teachers have had their personal marks 
reduced in consequence. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that my mark was lowered by Mr. Dewar in 
1909. 

Mr. Naish also mentions that my mark as principal 
and also that of the school for the years 1910 and 
1911 is “Pair.” In reply to this objection, I may 
point out that in neither of these years was the in 
spection held by the inspector in charge of the section 
(Circuit 8a.) in which the school is situated. It is 
worthy of note that during the whole period (2 year's 
4 months), Mr. Honan was in charge of this section, 
he never once held an inspection in this school. 

The annual inspection in 1 910 (my first as principal) 
was held by a young and comparatively inexperienced 
junior inspector, Mr. Cole. Now, in all fairness to 
me, an inspector of this type should not have been 
sent to conduct my first inspection after my appoint 
ment as principal teacher ; the moment I saw Mr. 
Cole enter the school, I realised that my report would 
uot be raised above the mark awarded in 1909 by the 
senior inspector, Mr. Dewar. Inspectors of Mr. 
Cole’s standing don’t often raise reports, especially 
when, as in this case, the previous report was given 
by a seuior inspector. At the Teachers’ Congress in 
1908, a lady delegate stated that when a certain 
teacher mentioned to one of these recently appointed 
junior inspectors who was inspecting her school, that 
she considered her report should be raised, the in- 
spector. Mr. Fenton, replied with commendable 
candour : “ If I were to raise your report, the senior 
would be ‘down’ on me.” Now, Mi’. Cole was in 
exactly the same position in my school. In his 
report, he stated that the school had improved, but 
not sufficiently to merit a higher mark ; this, I submit 
is a perfectly absm'd contention, suggesting as it does 
that the Commissioners have not provided a sufficient 
number of merit marks for inspectors to choose from. 
Yet this is one of the reports which Mr. Naish wishes 
to quote against me. 

But this is not all. Four months previously the 
senior inspector, Mr. Dewar, had visited the school ; 
his visit lasted about forty minutes, and when leaving 
he voluntarily expressed himself as well satisfied with, 
the condition of the school, mentioned also that when 
he visited a school he could tell very soon by the 
general tone, whether work was efficiently earned on, 
and finally remarked : “ When the inspector comes, 
he’ll give you a ‘ Good ’ report.” . „ 

When I received Mr. Cole’s report marked “ Fair, 

I at once wrote Mr. Dewar, reminding him of his 
observations mentioned above, and quoting specially 
his words about the “ Good ” report. In his reply 
he did not deny having spoken these words, but simply 
suggested that I should get my manager to com- 
municate with . the Board on the subject. -«7 
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manager, accordingly, at my request, challenged the 
report, and I understood, forwarded to the Secre- 
taries a copy of my correspondence with Mr. Dewar. 
After the lapse of some months, Mr. Dewar came and 
held an inspection. In his report he actually claimed 
that he was able to judge (in December) what the 
state of the school was in May previous, when Mr. 
Cole inspected, notwithstanding the fact that the 
personnel of the pupils had largely changed owing to 
the annual promotions, removals and admissions at 
the beginning of August. The result, of course, was 
a foregone conclusion ; he simply “ certified ” tha 
Mr. Cole’s report was correct. How could he do so 
after the lapse of more than six months ? It’s 
worthy of note, however, that he 6tated, “ The School 
is progressive and shows an upward trend,” and that 
ho did not even then attempt to deny having said to 
me that I would get a “ Good ” report. 

The following year, 1911, I naturally expected 
Mr. Honan would conduct the inspection, but I was 
again disappointed. The school was inspected by 
Mr. MacMillan (inspector of Circuit 8b) who has the 
worst reputation of any inspector in the Board’s 
service. His report was even more unreasonable 
than Mr. Cole’s, for he stated : “ The school is still 
improving, but not yet deserving of ‘ Good.’ ” 
How many undefined grades of efficiency do the 
Commissioners recognise between “ Fair ” and 
“ Good ? ” 

It is surely unnecessary for me to labour the point 
further, but I think I may venture the opinion that 
whoever sent Messrs. Cole and MacMillan to supersede 
the local inspector in the inspection of my school 
knew- pei'fectly well that my report wouldn’t be 
raised by either. So far as I am aware no school in 
this neighbourhood has been similarly dealt with. 

In June, 1911, in consequence of certain com- 
plaints by teachers in Belfast and elsewhere, regard- 
ing the lowering of reports, the Commissioners issued 
instructions to inspectors, the tendency of which 
will be to stereotype the existing marks at least in 
schools inspected" by district and junior inspectors. 
According to the terms of the official circular, no 
merit mark is to be changed by any inspector below 
the rank of senior, without the consent of the latter 
officer. How many reports have been raised on the 
initiative of these subordinate officials since the issue 
of this circular twelve months ago ? The merit 
marks in these reports now dependent largely on the 
rank of the inspector and the marks of the previous 
year may still exercise a potent influence in connec- 
tion with the award of increments or promotion, but 
it surely can’t be claimed for them that they reflect 
in any degree the state of efficiency of the schools. 
The results system had its failings, and its system of 
inspection was by no means an ideal one, yet under 
that system the teacher’s work for a given year was 
estimated entirely by the answering of his pupils at 
the end of the annual period, and the report set forth 
the conditions of the school at the time irrespective 
of the rank of the inspector or the answering of the 
previous year. 

Mr. Naish traverses my statement that I would 
probably have obtained promotion to F class, and 
thus have received £21 additional per annum, had 
the old system continued. He alleges my reports 
would not have qualified me for admission to the 
examination ; in reply to this contention, I might 
state that under that system the teacher’s claim to 


sit at an examination for promotion under the 
“ highly efficient service ” regulation, was largely 
decided by the recommendation of the inspector in 
charge of the district, who was influenced considerably 
by the answering of the teacher’s pupils at the annual 
results examination. Now, from the beginning of 
my career in 1892, on up till four or five years ago, 
my school work was tested by inspectors who, while 
exacting the full requirements of the programme, 
were absolutely just and impartial in their awards. 
Not one of those inspectors would have willingly 
done me, or any teacher, an injustice ; the fact that 
my promotions and increments came automatically 
from 1893 till 1906 testifies to this. Therefore, if 
the old system of promotion had continued, and any 
of these inspectors had refused to recommend me for 
admission to examination for I 1 , however much I 
might have been disappointed, I would have loyally 
acquiesced in his decision for I would have recognised 
it was conscientiously given. 

With regard to Mr. Naish’s gentle reminder of 
possible failure at the examination, I may say that this 
is the only portion of the report the consideration of 
which I approach with diffidence. The last pro- 
gramme for I 1 was divided, I believe, into three 
parts ; University graduates were exempted from 
examination in one of these parts, and as a B.A. (in 
Hons.), I could have claimed this privilege. The 
remaining parts of the examination were of an 
entirely professional character, somewhat on the 
lines of the course prescribed by certain universities 
for diplomas in teachng ; as I have successfully 
negotiated this examination in Trinity College, Dublin, 

I believe I would at least have the courage to face the 
Board’s test for I* had I ever been called on to do 
so. 

Mr. Naish deplores the difficulty of the “ standard 
numbers ” ; there were no standard numbers under 
the old system. He also mentions the efforts of the 
Commissioners to secure bonuses for principals of 
large schools — subject to efficiency. Under the 
results system, principals of large schools were amply 
provided for, the scale of payments working auto- 
matically in their favour. Were that system in- 
operation now, I would have absolutely no grievance. 
The fact that the Commissioners consider it necessary 
to apply to the Treasury for bonuses for principals 
of large schools is an admission that such teachers 
are not properly remunerated under the new system. 
Further, if “ efficiency ” is to be estimated, as it has 
been, during recent years in Belfast, very few, I 
apprehend, will ever qualify for the bonuses. 

The final paragraph of the Accountant’s report is 
somewhat obscure. Mr. Naish there seems to state 
that if I can prove, either that the Pension Depart- 
ment had provided me with larger pension rights, or 
that the Commissioners have depressed me in salary 
my point re comparison of Board’s action with that 
of the Pension Office would be made. I never 
claimed that my pension rights had been increased. 
I stated simply that the Pension Authorities had 
adhered strictly to their rules, and allowed me to pay 
the premiums for 1st class or grade on my appoint- 
ment as principal teacher. The Board’s rules for’ 
1897 (when I was promoted to first class) provided 
that when appointed to a principalship, I would be 
paid the salary and emoluments of a first class teacher, 
and Mr. Naish, in his report expressly states that this- 
has not been done. 


2 » 
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APPENDIX LII. 


Statement handed in on helialf of the Irish National Teachers’ Organisation 
By Miss CATHERINE M. MAHON, President. 


PART I. 


Methods. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Foundation. 

The Irish National Teachers’ Organisation was 
established in 1868. In 1907 Lady Representatives 
were admitted for the first time to the Central 
Executive Committee. Its membership at that time 
was 6,000. It is now almost 10,000, and is still 
increasing. 

Progress. 

In 1912 it elected its first Lady President. It has 
received favourable official, Ecclesiastical and Royal 
recognition more particularly since 1907. At the 
Dublin Congress the then newly appointed Chief 
Secretary attended, and in a most sympathetic address, 
promised the teachers what was afterwards known as 
the Birrell Grant. On the same occasion he made a 
promise, which has not yet fully materialised, though 
he has obtained some relaxations, viz., Civil rights 
for teachers. 

Recognition. 

At the Killarney Congress the Bishop presided, and 
the Viceriene travelled down specially and gave an 
address on “ Health of School Children,” and since 
then Her Excellency has invariably attended our 
•Congresses. 


The sub-committees make inquiries, collaberate and 
furnish a report containing all information available. 
This is considered by the whole committee, criticised, 
amended, and published or acted on; probably a 
deputation appointed to forward the views contained 
therein. 

The C.E.C. deputations are freely received and 
consulted by the Viceroy, Vicerine, Chief Secretary, 
Under-Secretary, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Heads 
of Political Parties; is invited to Conferences with 
representatives of Public Bodies on Irish, Scholarship, 
and kindred questions. 

The only body hostile to the Organisation is the 
National Board. 

This Board was altogether inaccessible to the teachers 
till 2nd October, 1911, and even since it can only 
be approached through an exasperating quantity of red- 
tape. The Commissioners never co-operated with the 
teachers, or identified themselves with the teachers 
even in demands with which they agreed. Any 
concessions won for education were ' those which the 
teachers agitated for, those denied were those which 
the teachers did not support. 

Hostility of Administration (a). 

The Board had no influence in the country or in 
Parliament, except in so far as its requests coincided 
with the demands put forward by the Teachers’ 
Organisation. 


Our Congresses have been attended by representative 
public men from every other Educational department, 
and even by National Commissioners in their private 
capacity, but never by the official head of the Depart- 
ment, the Resident Commissioner. 

Objects. 

ar^-L expressod ob i ects of the Teachers' Organisation 

(a) The promotion of Education in Ireland. 

(b) The social and intellectual elevation of tho 


Dr. Starkic never attended Teachers' Congress. 

The Resident Commissioner never attended a 
Teachers’ Congress, though Dr. Starkie had been 
invited almost every year from the Derry Congress in 
1900 to the Kilkenny Congress in 1912, and "though 
ho goes to every other sort of an educational functiou, 
c.g., British Association, Imperial Federal Conference, 
university Opening, Technical Congress, Manual 
Conference, in fact, anywhere and everywhere to any 
other department, but a congress of the workers of 
bis own department he would not touch or identify 
himself with. 


(c) The cultivation of a fraternal spirit and pro- 
fessional intercourse with kindred organisations iu 
other countries. 

Description. 

+ Pn I iivo U °f U ' S ii Ctaria , U non -pohtical, and embraces 
teacheis of all creeds and political opinions. Its unity 
Js at piesent at lngh-water mark. It has (a) local 

o^rr 11 rZ i “ portant tow » to the number 
°,l fP , at Resent; (b) County Associations, embracina 

tL T consis ( fcs . of Strict Representatives 1 

tsi 

Ch»„odloi°“h!S 'sSLw'ete “f t I h . at ] C0 f 8 from 
such ns th’ 0 Gaelic i° m J ImdrKi bodiea 

Su«£aS thTS.™’ 


Achievements. 

The Organisation has gained among many other 
things : — (1) Residences ; (2) Pensions; id/ Birrell 

Grant, and a distribution satisfactory to the Organisa- 
tion; (4) Scholarships; (5) Heating and Cleaning Grant 
<rf' Excellency); (6) Instalment of Civil Rights; 
(/) Various improvements in Teachers’ Salaries from 
time to time; (8) Swing of ten for Assistants; (9) 
Goweriug of Average for Assistants to 50, etc., etc. In 
tact, all the finaucial improvements in the teachers’ 
position have been won by the Organisation, without 
any help from the Board. 

Hostility of Administration (t). 

,, H s hostility, shown in many ways, e.y., by docking 
tne salaries of deputationists who interview British 
Ministers and Irish Parliamentary Representatives, 
in the effort to obtain the financial aid which the 
Commissioners in recent years profess themselves 
anxious for, but unable to extract from the Govern- 
ment. 


PART I. 

^P, * be Tci ; ms °f Reference, I shall try as 
s possible to maintain a chronological sequence in 
ray statement. I shall, therefore, first deal with these 
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two points, which I shall take in connection, viz., 

•• THE RELATIONS OP THE COMMISSIONERS TO THE 
teachers," and “ whetheu means op access to the 
Board are allowed to the teachers ” since the intro- 
duction of the new system, with its trinity of 
Programme. Inspection, niul Grading. I shall limit 
quotations mainly to resolutions and statements taken 
from the minutes of the Central Committee. The 
Executive pronouncements are the outcome of com- 
plaints and appeals received by the central body from 
the teachers throughout the. country, and are the 
collective opinions of the members of the Organisation, 
as well as a reliable indication of the extent and nature 
and causes of existing discontent. 

Press extracts and pronouncements of individuals, 
other than official, are, for the sake of brevity, rarely 
introduced. 

Owing to some evidence already giveu, I desire to 
make it perfectly clear that the teachers never had 
any unpleasantness or discord with Sir Patrick Keenan 
or the Hon. T. C. Redington. Even though the 
results system was introduced in Sir Patrick’s 
time, and that the teachers from the first never ap- 
proved of that system, and even though the Board as a 
whole was hostilo to the teachers, as it has invariably 
been from the time it tried to abolish the Teachers’ 
Redress Committee by Circular 1850, down to Major 
Gerald Dease's attack in the Tablet newspaper last 
June, 19.13, yet the personal relations of the teachers 
with Sir Patrick were always cordial, friendly, and, I 
might almost say, fraternal. In substantiation of this 
I submit the resolution of the C.E.C. on Sir Patrick’s 
death, and the very pathetic letter of his son in reply, 
a letter which shows that Sir Patrick’s friendship for 
the teachers was no outward or political pretence, but 
was expressed privately in the bosom of his family : — 

1st December, 1894. llesolution of C.E.C. — “That 
as teachers we have special reason to deplore the 
death of a gentleman who was ever sympathetic with 
the just claims of our body, who was always ready 
to receive most courteously the representatives of 
teachers, and discuss with them various matters 
affecting their interests.’’ 

The following is an extract from the reply received 
from Norbert Keenan on loth December, 1894 : — 

“We value your sympathy very highly, indeed, 
us a proof that those who were most affected by the 
acts of his official life bear such kindly thoughts of 
regret for his loss. I assure yon that when last year 
our dear mother was so suddenly taken from us, of 
all the sympathy offered my father on that sad 
occasion, there was none that he valued so highly, or 
which had greater influence in assuaging the grief, if it 
could be assuaged, of so severe an affliction, than 
that so freely and generously extended to him by 
the National Teachers of Ireland. Often he spoke 
to me of their fidelity and gratitude as something 
that in the midst of bis sorrow he should feel grateful 
and thankful to God for allowing him to enjoy.” 

Right Han. T. C. Redington. 

The Rt. Hon. T. C. Redington succeeded in 1895, 
and through all the records of the Organisation thei'e 
is not one allusion personally antagonistic to Mr. 
Redington. On the contrary, at the Galway Congress 
in 1897 the Central Committee, by special invitation, 
paid a visit to Mr. Redington at his Galway residence. 
At his death the Central Committee, on the 11th 
February, 1899, passed the following resolution : — 

“ That we, the representatives of the National 
Teachers of Ireland, are desirous of placing on record 
our deep regret at the early and unexpected death 
of the Rt. Hon. T. C. Redington, Resident Com- 
missioner of National Education, from whom we 
have at all times experienced the utmost courtesy, 
and who invariably showed a ready willingness to 
listen to our representations.” 

And on the same day they petition in another 
resolution : — 

“ That as the successful working .of the National 
Education Scheme, and also the nature of the 
education itself, depend very largely upon the 
Resident Commissioner, we respectfully but strongly 
urge upon the whole body of the Commissioners the 


desirability of recommending a person for the 
vacancy who is thoroughly conversant with the 
Primary School System, who is in sympathy and 
touch with the teachers, and who would be willing 
at all times to take into serious consideration the 
representations placed before him by the represen- 
tatives of the teaching body.” 

Dr. Starkie's Administration — 13 Years' Civil TVar. 
Iustead of this the vacancy was filled by a man 
whose administration, unfortunately for himself, for 
the Board, for the teachers, and for education, has 
been one long period of civil war between the teachers 
and himself, broken only by occasional truces, during 
which hostilities were merely suspended, only to break 
out anew with increased violence on every new 
provocation. In this warfare the teachers were never 
the aggressors. They were on the defensive on every 
occasion, repelling an insult or resisting some violation 
of their vested rights. In fact, during the 13 years’ 
of Dr. Starkie’s administration the teachers pursued 
their arduous profession with the sceptre of duty in 
one hand, and the sword of defence in the other. Oil 
every occasion the teachers were backed by the country, 
and Dr. Starkie by his Board. The Board, standing 
on its Charter, defied the whole Irish people, clergy, 
laity, and teachers combined, and it was n humiliating 
position to see Irish teachers forced to fly across the 
Channel, or rush to Dublin Castle to throw themselves 
on the mercy of English Ministers, to claim as 
subjects of an English King protection from injustice, 
and redress of wrongs inflicted by a Board of 20 
Irishmen at home. This they have had to do time 
and again, for the last thirteen years. 

Two main causes. 

This unhappy state of affairs was largely due to the 
unlimited and unrestricted power placed in the hands 
of the present Resident Commissioner, partly by the 
discontinuance of the Office Committee in 1899, 
thereby abolishing the check which the two Chiefs, 
and three Secretaries had hitherto exercised over 
previous Resident Commissioners’ judgments; but 
mainly by the minute of 1902, by which the Board 
delegated its rights, privileges, responsibilities, and 
duties to the Resident Commissioner. A man of 
Warren Hastings-like disposition, “who, in sympathy 
with the rights of others and in compassion for the 
sufferings of others was deficient." 

Dr. Starkie’s initial Acts — Sicecjnng away Vested 
Rights. 

Dr. Starkie began his administration by sweeping 
away the vested rights of almost every class of worker 
he found in the National Education Department, from 
the vested rights of the highest chief of inspection, 
whom he found before him in the office, with a life- 
time of good service, to the vested right of the most 
junior student in the Training College at the time, 
and he has continued this policy of destruction of 
vested rights ever since in the exercise of his rule- 
making powers. 

Contrast with Civil Service — Public Bodies. 

In no other public department has this ever been 
done. In the Civil Service there is option of remaining 
under the old rules or inducement to come under the 
new. With public bodies there is always ample and 
liberal compensation. Yet, Dr. Starkie blames the 
disagreements of his colleagues, the disloyalty of the 
chiefs, the unprogressiveness of the inspectors, the 
opposition of the teachers, the condemnation of the 
managers, the desertion of the Government, for the 
failure and discontent which characterised his adminis- 
trative cycle of 18 years. He ridiculed the managers 
in 1902 and 1907 , he libelled and antagonised the 
teachers on the same and many other occasions, he 
drove the teachers to desperation by slamming every 
door leading to the Board in their faces at the most 
supreme crisis in their positions, refused to hear 
them, and shut out all avenues of redress by 
constituting himself the Cnesar of the Board, like unto 
Warren Hastings among the Begums. 

Now, like Hastings, all those whom Macaulay calls 
''sycophants,” and whom Dr. Starkie calls “ sub- 
ordinates,” who had to pander to him and to cringe 
to him, all hasten to join his enemies in accusing him. 
There must be something wrong when a man finds 
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himself universally deserted, opposed, and impeached. 
The Irish Nows, on 6th November, 1912, says : — “ He 
has worsened a system that was radically wrong from 
the day of its establishment. He has made himself 
impossible, and the teachers should insist on his 
transference to some other sphere of activity.” 

The other Commissioners as a Board cannot be 
exonerated or their culpability ever-looked in bringing 
about the present situation. 

Hoard's Responsibility. 

When a vacancy occurs on the Board a man moves 
every power “ under Heaven ” to get pulled on, and 
once he adds the letters C.N.E.I. to his name, he 
seems to cast all the responsibility of his honorary and 
honourable position over on the shoulders of the paid 
Commissioner, forgetting that his position has its 
duties as well as its honours. In fact, the only duty 
the unpaid Commissioners seem to perform is 
to fiat everything the Resident Commissioner puts 
before them. They invariably support the official, and 
seem to take no accouut of the weaker vessel, the 
teacher, whom by virtue of their office they are bound 
to shield and protect from the harsh, arbitrary, or 
unjust treatment of all, or any, of the entire staff of 
officials under their control. 

Historic Causes. 

The only explanation of this is that the first Commis- 
sioners were drawn from the landlord class, at a time 
when the people were absolutely at the mercy of the 
landlords, and were ground into slavery, and trampled 
on and evicted ruthlessly, to preserve power and main- 
tain discipline among the down-trodden people. 

That is all past now, owing to the revolt of the long- 
suffering victims, a revolt which led to peasant 
ropriety and freedom. The cld spirit has been 
anded down on the Board, and each new member 
assimilated to the old spirit. 

Hope for Future. 

God grant that the teachers’ revolt may sweep away 
this spirit from the Board, as the farmers' revolt 
swept it from the land, and lead to a cleaner, purer, 
fairer, more sympathetic, more judicial, and more 
impartial administration of Irish Primary Education. 
If it does, this Commission will not have lived in 
vain. 

YEAR 1899. 

Circular, Penalties for Inefficiency and Falsification, 
1899. 

In May, 1899, the circular on penalties for 
inefficiency, was issued; in June the circular re 
falsification of accounts was not only issued to managers 
and teachers, but published in the" newspapers. This 
was apparently an innovation of the new regime, aud 
the teachers began to take alarm, for on the 4th 
November, 1899, the C.E.C. issued the following pro- 
test : — “ The tendency of the recent circulars of the 
Commissioners in reference to fines and other penalties 
appears to be in direct opposition to the concluding 
words of Rule 172, where, ufter describing the stamp 
of man suitable for National' teacher, the Commis- 
sioners say — these are the persons the Commissioners 
are anxious to find, to encourage, aud to reward. The 
whole machinery of the Education Office would now 
appear to be set in motion to fine, discourage, and 
crush out of the service men and women who have 
brought the National system of education from a thing 
barely tolerable to a popular, useful, and successful 
institution, who have in fact brought it from obscurity 
and given it a career.” 

Teachers' Protest 

“ The circular as to fines for falsification is 
one, though we deplore the fact of its issue, 
on which we recommend no action to be taken 
as it is only legalizing a practice which has always 
existed. The publication in the newspaper, however, 
of such a circular is not calculated to raise the. teacher 
in public esteem, and consequently must act injuriously 
on the system of National education itself. The matter 
is, however, different with the' notice as to penalties 
for inefficiency. The Organization has never attempted 


to shield an inefficient teach e. , but the power thrown 
into the hands of an unsympathetic or inefficient in- 
spector, or one prone to fault-finding, by the recent 
circular, is such as can be utilized to drive out, not 
mediocre, but highly efficient and capable teachers 
out of the service. In fact such a power in the hands 
of an unscrupulous inspector might be made an instru- 
ment of the gravest tyranny.” And then they wind 
up by demanding — ” That the depression of a teacher 
shall not be sanctioned except on a report of one of the 
head inspectors or chiefs of inspection, after a re-exami- 
nation of the school with the manager present.” 

Appeal demanded then and now. 

After an interval of a dozen years, since that statement 
was written, the teachers are still in the unhappy posi- 
tion of making the same demand to-day for an appeal to 
the higher powers, and a fair and impartial trial before 
sentence, either of death in the way of dismissal, or 
of puuislunent by deprival of increment and promotion, 
is pronounced upon them. As it transpired two years 
afterwards, the death of the inefficiency circular proved 
even a greater calamity than its birth. 

YEAR 1900. 

Resolutions by Teachers' Executive welcoming Nets 
System as outlined, by Dr. Starkie. 

Notwithstanding the new atmosphere of the Board, 
the teachers continued to make overtures of friendship 
to Dr. Starkie. That they were williug and anxious to 
co-operate with him, and to given him every assistance, 
if he had only given them a oliunce. or paid any 
respect to tlieir vested rights, the following quotations 
show : — On the 3rd March, 1900, the C.E.C. passed 
resolutions declaring: "That we have read with ex- 
treme satisfaction the able speech of I)r. Starlcie out- 
lining the principles of the proposed new Educational 
Scheme, and that we have- no doubt whatever, but that 
a comprehensive reform, based on the principles set 
forth by the Resident Commissioner, will be warmly 
welcomed by the Irish National teachers. We trust 
that in the proposals under the scheme care will be 
taken to secure teachers against the dangers that would 
follow were their emoluments to lie placed completely 
at the mercy, and the. caprices, and the idiosyncrasies 
of individual inspectors. We earnestly hope that the 
new system shall be one suitable to the particular 
requirements of our country, and we also hold that the 
views of experienced and representative teachers should 
be duly talceu aud considered before, the new system is 
finally adopted, as it cannot be denied that they are 
peculiarly qualified to give valuable counsel and as- 
sistance in the formation of any system of elementary 
education.” Again, at the Congress in Derry in 1900 
a resolution was passed expressing satisfaction with 
Dr. Starkie 's Glasnevin speech, and ** promising cordial 
support to the new scheme based on such admirable 
principles ns those outlined.” 

Dr. Starkie got most- favourable start. 

These resolutions aud numerous others in the same 
strain at that time, repeating their endorsement of the 
view of Archbishop "Walsh that the results system was a 
“ deadly incubus,” and of Dr. Starkie that it was “ an 
elaborate mosaic of sixpences and shillings,” and expres- 
sing their gladness that “their oft-repeated opinions on 
the subject were now admitted by the most eminent 
authorities to be absolutely correct,” etc., give a most 
emphatic contradiction to those who seek to represent 
the teachers as unprogressive or unprepared to welcome 
the new system in 1900, or inclined to be in any way 
prejudices against it, or against its authors. The Irish 
School Weekly and various sections of the Irish Press 
were laudatory of the designs outlined by Dr. Starkie in 
Glasnevin, so that instead of being in any way handi- 
capped he got a most favourable start : and for the fact 
that the scheme so auspiciously born at Glasnevin is 
now ready for interment there, he has no one to blame 
but himself. 

Teachers' Deputation refused. 

On the 5th May, 1900, the long-drawn-out battle 
began. On that day the Teachers' Eexeutive, on the 
motion of Mr. Philip Ward, now Commissioner, ap- 
pointed at deputation “ to wait on the- Resident Corn- 
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uiissiouer with references to the proposed changes in 
the system.” This was mot by a refusal, and on the 
9th June the deputation was commissioned to proceed 
to London to interview the Chief Secretary, Mr. Gerald 
Balfour. On the 14th July extracts from the proposed 
new, rules appeared in the newspapers. This was the 
first intimation of them the touchers had, as they were 
hatched with the greatest secrecy in the Education 
Office. When the teachers saw, among other things, 
that grading of schools was to take the place of classifi- 
cation of teachers, that the rules were to be retrospec- 
tive, and that at one fell stroke the classification of 
almost half the teachers of Ireland, won by study and 
efficiency, was to be swept away, their consternation 
may be imagined. 

First i intimation of Nciu Rules in Press. 

A first of first class teacher who had passed brilliant 
examinations, who had turned out boys for Church and 
State in his little school in the vales of Kerry or the 
wilds of Donegal, suddenly wakened up on the 14th 
July, 1900. to learn through the public newspapers that 
henceforth he was to be a third grade teacher, the fruits 
of his life’s industry gone, vanished like a will-o’-the- 
wisp. The fact that his salary was not to be actually 
cut down was no salve for the wound inflicted on his 
dignity and self-respect at the loss of his professional 
prestige and honour. 

Deputation to Mr. Balfo-ur. 

The Central Executive deputation rushed to Lou- 
don and appealed to Mr. Balfour. He willingly gave 
them the heaving Dr. Starlde refused them on the 18th 
July, 1900; but unfortunately Chief Secretaries then, 
as now, could do nothing but forward their case to the 
Board, there to be contemptuously spurned, ignored or 
disregarded. 

Points put before Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. Redmond and Mr. Pat O’Brien were present and 
the deputationists pointed out to Mr. Balfour that they, 
though the most vitally concerned par-ties, had no 
knowledge of the new rules only what they could infer 
from the extracts in the Press, but from what these fore- 
casted, serious injury would be done to the teachers : — 
“ (a) that the abolition of teachers’ classification., won 
by scholarship and efficiency, and the substitution of 
school grading based on previous income from the 
State, would deprive highly-classed teachers in small 
schools, and all first and second class assistants, of the 
rank which they had attained by meritorious service 
and success at examinations, that this was contrary to 
the Board’s practice for 60 years, and that it was most 
unjust to deprive a teacher of his class except by opera- 
tion of the rules in force when he obtained it; (b) that 
the high averages necessary for the proposed grades 
would practically shut out the great majority from pro- 
motion; (c) that injustice would be done in many cases 
by basing future incomes on previous three years’ 
average; (d) that the proposed degradation of a teacher 
when the average fell below a certain limit was a new 
injustice, that hitherto, though he might be paid at 
a lower rate, he retained his classification; (e) that the 
abolition of the annual examination of teachers seeking 
promotion, and making the examination at the close 
of training the ultimate test of attainments was cal- 
culated to lower the scholarship of the profession unless 
the time of training and the, curriculum for entrance 
examination were extended.” 

Mr. Balfour’s inability to prevent grievances. 

But Mr. Balfour was powerless to prevent, though 
he strongly deprecated (a) abolition of classification ; 

(b) violation of vested rights of existing teachers; 

(c) new rules of averages and their effect on promotion : 

(d) hardship arising from the averaging of the three 
years’ salaries; (e) limiting the income of assistants on 
promotion to principal ship to former income as assis- 
tants; (f) depression of teachers for falling averages; 
(g) abolition of examination for teachers. 

Mr. Balfour' 8 reply.. 

”Mr. Balfour,” the deputation report informs us, 
“ declared he had no power to interfere with the rules 
of tlie Commissioners, and said the deputation should 


have waited on them. He seemed particularly im- 
pressed with the injustice of degrading any teacher 
from present rank, and also with the moderation of the 
claim that the teacher’s certificate should be indestruc- 
tible, and with the necessity for requiring that the 
present standard of scholarship should by some means 
be maintained.” 


Mr. Balfour's suggestion to interview Board. 

Alter going into detail regarding the various points, 
the deputationists tell us that “ Mr. Balfour’s attitude 
towards us may truly be described as courteous and 
sympathetic. He seemed surprised to learn that we 
bad been refused an interview at the Education Office. 
Mr. O’Brien very pointedly observed it was well a 
higher Court was open to us." Bub unfortunately the 
anomaly of the situation was the higher Court could 
avail nought against a Board that stood on an 
anomalous Charter. 

Resolution applying to Board for reception of 
Deputation. 

Acting on Mr. Balfour’s advice, the Central Execu- 
tive on their return from London made application 
to the Board to receive them in the following very 
respectful and conciliatory resolution on the 28th 
July, 1900 : “ That as managers and teachers are 
eminently qualified from their ultimate and practical 
acquaintance with the work of elementary education in 
Ireland to offer suggestions which would very materially 
assist those who are devising the future scheme, and as 
the success of the scheme must to a large extent 
depend, not only on its freedom from impracticable 
features, but also upon the earnest eo-operation of the 
managers and teachers of National schools, we cannot 
but regard it as in the highest degree regrettable 
that the Commissioners have not consulted those who 
are most interested in education, and have not even 
given them an opportunity of placing their view's before 
them in reference to any changes which may be con- 
templated, and we therefore most urgently and re-, 
spectfully request the Commissioners to receive a 
deputation from this Committee in order that the views 
of the teachers may be fully ascertained before it is too 
late.” 

Board's refusal. 

This request to the Board was refused in the 
usual office phraseology, repeated many times since, 
down as late as 1910 : “ I am directed to inform you 
that it is not the practice of the Board to receive 
deputations. ” 

Protest against Board’s refusal to receive Deputation. 

We learn this from the Executive resolution of the 
29th September, 1910, “That we regard with the utmost 
dissatisfaction and regret the reply of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education to our request to place 
before them by deputation the views of 13,000 teachers 
in reference to the momentous changes which have 
been made in the rules and regulations of the Board. 
That we feel justified in stating that, as a matter of 
courtesy and right, the Commissioners of National 
Education, who are deputed by the State to regulate 
and control the service in which we are employed, 
should have received our deputation, as did the Right 
Hon. Mr. Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
remarked to our deputation that the teachers might, 
with benefit to themselves, interview the Commissioners 
with reference to the proposed changes. We hope, 
therefore, the reply of the Commissioners is not final.” 

Executive opinion of New Programme. 

And with regard to the New Programme we find the 
Executive, on the motion of Mr. Philip Ward, expres- 
sing the following strong opinion on the same date : 

‘ 1 That the absence of practical knowledge in the actual 
working of a school is so observable throughout the 
entire programme that we feel justified in renewing our 
opinion that a scheme of this character, so important 
and far-reaching in its results, should not be finally 
arranged and issued without consultation with , ex- 
perienced teachers, who are ’in the best position to 
judge of its practicability.” 

30 * 
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Third Appeal for an interview through Dr. Starliie. 

And then like the importunate widow they make 
another appeal to Dr. Starkio to receive a deputation 
on behalf of the teachers. But Mr. Philip Ward and 
his teacher colleagues met with scant courtesy twelve 
years ago, and the door of the Education Office was for 
the third time banged in their faces. 

Refusal and Executive Protest. 

Then giving up the attempt as hopeless the C.E.C. 
on the 1st December, 1900, on the motion of Mr. Ward, 
again issued the following protest against their treat- 
ment : 1 ‘ That we have learned with regret and dis- 
appointment the objection for the second time of the 
Resident Commissioner to receive a deputation from 
this Committee representing those who will have to put 
the new programme into operation, in the first instance 
before the programme was issued that it would be in- 
convenient to receive a deputation at that stage, and 
now we are informed that it would be useless to discuss 
details till the system is at least a year in operation. 
That the result of the first refusal was the issuing of 
a programme unfair and impracticable in many re- 
spects, and the result of the present refusal will be 
to inflict an injustice on the pupils, teachers, and the 
country for at least a year, for we can hardly believe 
that the unreasonably overcrowded state of the pro- 
gramme generally, and the abnormal extent of its re- 
quirements in some particulars, would be permitted to 
remain if the teachers’ representatives got the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the details, and putting their views 
before those in authority.” 

And again, on the 29tli December, 1900, they de- 
clare : “ We must candidly say that we have little faith 
in a universally tentative and provisional programme. 
We consider it would be much better to perfect it as far 
as the experience of managers, teachers, and inspectors 
could make it perfect. For that purpose, we made 
several respectful applications to the Board and the 
Resident Commissioner for interviews, hut we were 
refused .” On the same, date the Executive resolved 
to cross the Channel again and make another appeal 
for consideration through the new Chief Secretary, 
Mr. Wyndham. Thus ended the year 1900, and T 
submit that it was unjust, unfair, and inexcusable to 
thus deny the. teachers’ representatives all means of 
access to the Board, at a transition period when their 
professional existence and prospects were at stake. 


Resolutions of 1900 indicating Teachers’ Grievances 
under Ncvj System. 

During all this year 1900 the Teachers’ Executive, 
at meeting after meeting, sent forward resolutions and 
statements (a) “ protesting against lowering of rank 
and status under the new system as not less objection- 
able than change of income (b) declaring that “ pro- 
motion should depend on service and efficiency, and 
should be open to all teachers whose schools are main- 
tained in a satisfactory state of efficiencv, irrespective 
of number in any grade or* section” ; (c) asserting that 
the proposed introduction of the barrier known as 
standard numbers “was calculated to destroy efficiency, 
imd to damp laudable ambition”; (d) asking for ' a 
“ reversion to the old system of averages under which 
a school of 30 could have a second class teacher and 
a. school of 35 a first of first ” ; (e) asking for “ special 
consideration for transition teachers,” etc. 


Resignation of Dr. Walsh. 

In June, 1901, Archbishop Walsh, who had promised 
the teachers that “ no teacher would suffer a penny 
by the change,” resigned from the Board. J 

On September 21st, 1901, the next outbreak of 
hostilities between Dr. Starkio and the teachers 
occurred. 

Libel on Teachers by Dr. Starhie at the Royal 
University Commission. 

At the Royal University Commission Bishop 
O’Dwyer stated that ” the most astonishing tiling was 
to take up our Catholic newspapers— papers that are 
avowedly Catholic, that profess to support Catholic 
principles — they write things that ure shocking to a 
man who understands Catholic principles, that are 
simply revolutionary, that are simply socialistic, and 
which, if they were carried to their logical conclusion 
would turn society topsy-turvy and then the Bishop 
explained — 11 But those people do not know what they 
are writing. The articles are written by flippant 
Intermediate chaps, who go there and write these 
articles”— and before he could proceed farther Dr.Starkie 
interrupted him with the opinion — “ National teachers 
mostly, I think.” This attempt to brand tin* teachers 
as Socialists and revolutionaries, without a particle 
of proof, was particularly harmful at that time, 
inasmuch as the teachers were just then emerging from 
troubles with the clerical powers over security of 
tenure, which had ceased with the promulgation of 
the Maynooth resolutions in June, 1900, hut the effects 
of which had not yet died down. 

Teachers' Executive refute Dr. Starhie's Libel. 

On the 28rd November, 1901, the* Teachers’ 
Executive indignantly declared : — 

• " e linve 800,1 witl1 astonishment and 

indignation statements published in the Dublin 
newspapers, from the examination of the Most Rev. 
Dr. 0 Dwyer before the Royal Commission on 
University Education, in which the grave charge of 
writing m the Catholic Press ‘tilings that are 
shocking to anyone who understands Catholic prin- 
ciples, and that are simply revolutionary and 
socialistic, and which, if carried to their ' logical 
conclusion, would turn society * topsy-turvy,’ have 
been attributed to the National teachers ‘ bv the 
Resident Commissioner. 

That we repudiate these charges as false and 
groundless, and that such statements made before a 
public Commission by the Head of the National 
Education Department cannot fail to be injurious 
to the progress of Primary Education, and that they 
are highly calculated to estrange confidence in Dr. 
Stark le s administration of the National Board, 
and m his capacity of properly directing the 
public education of the country, in the progress of 
which the teachers are vitally concerned.” 

Thus ended 1901. 


Demand for Swo 


' inquiry before Dismissals. 


During this year the dismissals began to iucrease, 
ami the Executive passed a resolution demanding— 
i ^ a ^ no teacher should he depressed or dismissed 
by the Board until a Sworn Inquiry has been held,' 
as in the case with the officials under the Local 
Government Board.” 


To-duv, after the lapse of 12 years 
making the same demand. 


still 


Resolutions sent to Board — no recognition. 

They hoped by means of these ns a last resort to 
make then views known to the Board, but all evidently 
feU on deaf ears and stony hearts.” To the closure 
ot the Board against the teachers at this time may be 
1 raced a great part of the troubles of succeeding years 


Year 1901. 

Deputation to Mr. Wyndham. 

wk ‘I ’ 6 - 25 ? 1 M / y ’ 1 ? 01 ’ Mr * Wyndham received the 
teacheis in London, but professed himself unable to 
influence the Board, or the Treasury. 1 


Year 1902. 

Board's Minute, 1902. 

the . 7th Ja 1 nuar .y> 1902, the Board's famous 
I’peirln f" a p P as ? e< !. ' virtually giving over to the 
Resident Commissioner sole control of teachers 
and inspectors, and practically abolishing all check on 
his farther career. In the letter of Mr. Bonaparte 
the 1st November, 1912, he states that, 
nri I . c *° J 1 10 1902 minute, ‘‘ outside of general 
flip,- ’ an ,4 tj*p classes of subject-matter to which 
t applicable, Dr. Starkio alone had authority 

sllould fae submitted to the 
this ^ le , wo . u td not tolerate dictation in 

“ * ai )'7 . subordinate official” (meaniug by 

jeSt™*'). “ tWs A 
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Teachers not aware of Minute. 

No teacher in all Ireland knew of the existence of 
this minute till Mr. Wyse’s letter appeared in 1912, 
and for 10 years teachers and managers lived in the 
belief that when they wrote the Secretaries their 
appeals went, as a matter of course, before the Board. 

It is open to doubt if three-fourths of the present 
Board knew of its existence, for of all the members on 
the Board in January, 1902, only five now remain. 

Confidential lie port. 

A. Confidential Report, asking managers to send in 
information about teachers, was invented about this 
time, for on the 28th .Tune, 1902, the Executive, by 
resolution, “ request the Commissioners of National 
Education to immediately withdraw from use the form 
known as the Confidential Report, as every teacher 
in Ireland looks upon that form as a humiliation and 
personal insult. 

Mon sty nor O'lliordan's Comment, on Conference 
Report. 

Alluding to this report, Monsignor O’liiordan says, 
in his reply to .Dr. Starkie : — “ Is it not a fact that 
question-sheets have been sent to the managers, asking 
for confidential information about tire teachers. 
Men who have to discharge, public duties in that way 
brand themselves as incapable, and what is worse, they 
show that neither managers nor teachers should trust 
them as far as they could throw them.” 

Dr. Starhic's Attach on Organisation in Belfast. 
After getting up complete control into his hands by 
the minute of 1902, Dr. Starkie went to Belfast in 
September, 1902, and in an address which he delivered 
there before the British Association he held every 
representative e.luss in the country up to ridicule in the 
eyes of all the foreigners assembled there from the 
uttermost ends of the earth. In his address, after 
disposing of Archbishop Whately and others of his 
predecessors, he next attacks the teachers’ represen- 
tatives. In one place he said — “ From their public 
utterances one would think the old programme was 
the emanatiou of Divine wisdom.” He ridiculed the 
assertion of the teachers, “ that promotion through all 
the grades will he so slow, that it will take 36 years to 
reach the maximum of the highest grade. ” 

Dr. Starhie's Promises re Promotion. 

He stated — “ It is our intention to promote the 
majority of teachers solely on merit. If we find a 
teacher of exceptional excellence low in third grade, it 
is within our power to promote him to second grade, or 
even to first, whether his service be long or short.” 
This might mean anything or mean nothing. That it 
meant little is apparent from the fact that in 12 years 
the Commissioners promoted two assistants, out of 
5,000. though there were over 1,000 vacancies in second 
' grade. If this be the rate of promotion by merit it 
is even slower than the 36 years’ course of promotion 
by rule. 

Attach by Dr. Starkie on the Teachers. 

In the Belfast address Dr. Starkie said of the 
teachers' agitation — “ So far from accepting their 
privileges gratefully, the leading spirits among them 
assailed the Board in an organised chorus of 
scurrility, rarely equalled even in this country.” This 
was untrue. The teachers used no scurrility. Dr. 
Starkie’s admissions in Belfast, 1911, disproves his 
accusation of misrepresentation in 1902, and proves 
that the teachers’ agitation was then justified, and 
still more, that he knew at the. time he was denouncing 
it- that it was justified. And then alluding to the 
Central Committee, which he refused to confer with, 
he says that ‘ ‘ the great body of the teachers were wiser 
than their representatives.” And then, as a sort of 
sop to individual teachers, after his attacks on the 
Organisation, he says — “ I never lost confidence in 
the loyal spirit of the Irish teachers, and I am happy 
to say it has been justified by results.” 

The loyalty he seems to want is the fidelity of a 
dog to its master, which obeys unquestioned. The 
only loyalty the teachers will give is the reasoned and 
intelligent' loyalty of a fellow-Christian, who obeys 
through conviction of the rectitude and justice of the. 
command. 


Teachers Protest against Dr. Starleie's Attach. 

On the 25th October the Teachers’ Executive, on the 
motion of Mr. Philip Ward , again resolved : — 

‘‘That wo desire to correct the erroneous impression 
which Dr. Starkie’s references to the representatives 
of the teachers are calculated to convey, when he 
stated in his paper, read before the British Associa- 
tion in Belfast, that the teachers did not take the 
advice tendered to them by their leaders, but set 
about carrying out the New Programme in an earnest 
and whole-hearted manner, and in reply we now beg 
to point out, that on every occasion when we felt 
it our bouuden duty to criticise some of the pro- 
visions of the new system, we at the same time made 
a strong and unmistakable appeal to the teachers 
to do everything in our power to make it a success. 

That while this Committee do not by any means 
try to sustain in the public service either an 
inefficient or idle servant, we view with alarm and 
regret the statement of the Resident Commissioner, 
on a recent public occasion in Belfast, that it was 
nothing less than a direct incentive to inspectors to 
report unfavourably on such teachers as find them- 
selves unable through age, training, or special 
circumstances connected with the localities of their 
schools, to Carry out the New Programme in its 
entirety; that such a course of action would be 
utterly unfair to the large, useful, and respectable 
section of the Irish teachers who have hitherto given 
satisfactory public service, and that we call upon 
the managers of- the schools, and other influential 
men, to sustain the status and claims of those 
teachers until by age, or a reasonable, modification 
of the Pension Rules, they have become entitled to 
the maximum pensions of their grades." 

With his attack on the managers I am not now 
concerned to deal. Monsignor O’Riordan and Fr, 
Curry castigated him in press and pamphlet. I want 
to remark that at the time, the teachers backed the 
managers, and passed resolutions in support of them, 
and that was one of the things Dr. Starkie never 
forgave them for, just as he never forgave Mr. Downing 
for his refusal to condemn them in his report. When 
the new system was fully launched, and the teachers 
sufficiently castigated in his Belfast address for their 
criticism, Dr. Starkie condescended to open the door 
to the Central Committee, and admitted them to an 
interview on the Equivalent Grant, due to Ireland 
under the Education Act of 1902, and from thence he 
received them till 1905, when the door was shut again 
during the 127(b) agitation. 

YEAR 1903. 

Transition Teachers' Memorial, 1903 — Chief Secretary's 
Reply. 

The teachers who were in training in 1900 had 
entered the Training Colleges under the old rules, which 
promised them 2nd class rank at the end of their 
course on passing examination on a certain programme 
of studies, but they found when they emerged from, 
training that they were to begin on third grade under 
the new rules. They made repeated appeals to the 
Board for consideration, but in vain. In February, 
1903, ninety-five of them sent to the Chief Secretary 
appeals, countersigned by their mauagers, asking for 
an inquiry into their treatment. The Chief Secretary, 
in reply, declined to order an inquiry, on the ground 
that the Commissioners had informed him that every 
case submited to the Board had been “ carefully 
considered.” These teachers are still agitating for 
redress after the lapse of 12 years, plainly demon- 
strating the absence of any open effective court of 
appeal that would dispose of grievances one way or 
the other. The Board say they are considered, but the 
method of consideration, or the premises on which 
conclusions unfavourable to the teacher are arrived at, 
are a sealed book to the teachers affected. 

Central Executive Programme presented to Dr. Starkie. 

In October, 1903, the Central Executive drew up a 
programme and presented it to Dr. Starkie for his 
consideration. I am told by those who went to the 
trouble of comparing, that of all the items in that 
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programme, one solitary suggestion whs adopted in 
the next revision, viz., " Multiplication by one figure 
for second standard." In this year also the first 
triennial period ended, and the resolutions of the 
Executive show that complaints began to pour in with 
regard to the withholding of increments, and the 
awarding the partial increments where full increments 
were due, though there was nothing in the rules to 
justify or require such cheese -pa ring. 

Yeah 1904. 

Resolution showing growing discontent with 
Inspection System. 

On the 20th February, 1904. the Teachers’ Executive 
passed the following resolution, which gives an 
indication of how things were drifting : — 

“ That the teachers have observed with much 
regret, notwithstanding the statement made by the 
Resident- Commissioner at Glasnevin some years ago, 
that the relations in future between inspectors and 
teachers would be of a much more cordial nature 
than hitherto in their professional intercourse with 
the schools; that instead of kindlier and more 
sympathetic relations the breach is becoming wider 
and wider between them, and that an undue power 
rests with the inspection staff under the present 
regime to injure or promote the interests of the 
teachers, without any effective guarantee of the 
strict justice or impartiality which should prevail in 
the official recommendation to the office regarding 
the interests and promotion of teachers.” 


Year 1905. 


Promulgation of 127 (ft). 

In the beginning of 1905 the new 127(b) and 
Amalgamation rules were published. They had been 
passed by the Board in May, 1904, on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Dale, the English expert, and incorporated 
in the rules in December, 1904. Though .all was 
arranged with the utmost secrecy rumours got afloat, 
and on the publication of the rules a storm of 
indignation broke forth which convulsed the country all 
round from the centre to the sea. The Cardinal, 
Archbishops, Bishops, Priests, Ministers, M.P.s, lay- 
men of all denominations, protested in unison with 
the teachers. As the rule stood at its first publication 
it meant ruin to the men teachers’ prospects, in many 
instances loss of all further increments and promotion, 
in some cases even depression in grade, in all cases 
where enforced loss in capitation. Mr. MacSweenev 
of Aughrim, got his case tested through Parliament, 
and found that on the enforcement of Rule 127(b) 
his salary would at once be decreased b.y £14 per year. 


Deputation to Dr. Starlcic. 

On the 18th March. 1905, a deputation waited on 
Dr. Starlcic. He told them emphatically that the rule 
would neither be withdrawn or altered, and that it 
was useless for them to dash themselves against a 
stone waH, and advised them, in private conversation 
with the managers, to advocate Amalgamation. 


Dr. Foley's Resolution on 127 (6). 

* n a * ter exposure in Parliament through 
Mr. MaoSwomey’s case, Bishop Poky, in order to 
allay the alarm of the teachers, proposed at the Board 
the following resolution : 

" any school, upon which the effect of 127 (b) 
would be to reduce the salary of an existing teacher, 
shall be exempt from the operation of that rule 
during such teacher’s term of office.” 

Tbis_ would secure from loss all existing teachers 
pr ? ( X‘ ! !I f' 00ls - 11 ™ ascertained 

through Parliament that there voted for justice to the 
teachers only «ve members, 'three of whom are still 
on the Board, and against the teachers eleven members 
live of whom have since departed. For Dr Folev's 
resolution there voted roieys 

1. Most Rev. Dr. Foley, Bishop. 

2. Rev. Dr. Evans, D.D. 

3. Major Dease. 


4. Mr. Molloy (gone). 

5. Mr. More)! (gone). 


Against Dr. Foley's resolution there voted : - 

1 . Dr. Starkie, Resident Commissioner. 

2. The Lord Chief Baron Palles. 

3. Rev. Dr. Taylor, D.D. 

4. Sir Stanley Harrington. 

5. Lord Killanin. 

G. Mr. Gwynn. 

7. Dr. Trail (gone). 

8. Mr. Justice Gibson (gone). 

9. Rev. Dr. Wilson (gone). 

10. Rev. Dr. Archdall (gone). 

11. Sir R. Blennevhasset (gone). 


Agitation over 127 (6). 

The teachers were distracted from their duties and 
in a universal state of panic; those affected because 
of the degradation and loss staring them in the face 
those not affected because they might wake up any 
day to find their rights invaded by some new rule 
sprung on them through the advertising columns of 
the newspaper. Indignation meetings were held all 
over tile country, at which all the representative men 
of the nation, from Cardinal Logne downward 
denounced the Board and counselled resistance to its 
edicts. In June, 1905, the entire Hierarchy 
assembled in Mayuooth, passed a resolution, advisino 
all the managers of the National Schools to unite in 
refusing to put in force the new amalgamating rules. 


Attitude of Hierarchy and Managers over 127 (ft). 

At their Central Council meeting oil the 7th June 
1905, the Catholic Clerical Managers, after vigorously 
condemning 127 (b) and Amalgamation, called for the 
removal of Dr. Starkie and the reform of the Board 
m the following emphatic resolutions : — 


I hat we demand the immediate reform of the 
Irish Board <jE National Education, on the "rounds 
that, as at present constituted, it is unrepresen- 
tative, irresponsible, unprogressive, and, to a lar»e 
extent, antagonistic to the National and religious 
feeliugs of the majority of the Irish people.” 


uuserveu wisu regret tnat since 
the advent to office of the present Resident Commis- 
sioner, _ the proceedings of the Board of National 
Education have been, for the most part, an unbroken 
record of mischievous changes and innovations. 
New revolutionary educational schemes have been 
from time to time hastily adopted, and as hastily 
cast aside; and rules have been framed, modified and 
abolished with bewildering frequency, until the entire 
system of Primary Education has been reduced to 
a state of deplorable confusion. Teachers have been 
brought under a new system of classification, 
involvmg m many cases professional degradation and 
pecuniary loss, while the natural rights of parents 
and the views of managers regarding the education 
° , *■ , e children have been contemptuously ignored. 
We believe, therefore, that the first step towards 
the reform of the Educational Board ought to be 
the removal of the preseut Resident Commissioner 
from an office which he has not filled for the benefit 
f Primary Education, and in which he has 
forfeited the confidence of the majority of Irish 
managers. 


xtoyorroce m ooara s neport to 127 (ft). 

. The teachers asserted that Mr. Dale’s recommenda- 
ru ^ e originated in a cheese-paring policy 
of me Treasury to cut down educational expenditure, 
this was.officiaRy denied by the Board in their report 
in J.9U5. And m reply to the complaint that it would 
ower the incomes of principals of boys’ schools, 
ootn as regards grade salary and eapitation, the report 
admits very callously that “It is true that the strict 
application of the rule might be to lower the incomes 
of the principals of small boys’ schools, by preventing 
their promotion in grade, and by reducing their 
capitahon grant,” but adds the remedy is obvious, 
viz., amalgamation, as if that were any redress for 
teachers who had no power to enforce amalgamation. 

of this storm gradually spent itself in 
j e ' tl16 '"'ound has rankled up to the present 
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Resident Commissioner's Refusal to receive 
Deputation. 

In June, 1905, while the agitation was at its height, 
the Teachers’ Executive asked the Resident Commis- 
sioner for an interview. This was refused in the 
following letter:— 

“ Office of National Education, 

“ Dublin, 29tli June, 1905. 

“ Sib, 

“ Referring to your letter of 26th instant, with 
the copy of a resolution which was passed at last 
meeting’ of the Central Executive Committee of the 
National Teachers’ Organisation, I am directed by 
the Resident Commissioner to inform you that in 
view of the attitude of the Committee in connection 
with the objectionable proceedings at the dinner 
given by the National Teachers’ Association at Sligo 
in Easter week, and having regard to the public 
condemnation by the Commissioners of National 
Education of the action of the leaders of the 
Association, as now being conveyed by circular to 
the Managers and National School Teachers, it is 
not possible for the Resident Commissioner to 
receive a deputation from the Central Executive 
Committee, as requested in your letter. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ "Sour obedient servant, 

“ Ml. A. Phelan. 

“ T. Clarke, Esq., LL.D., 

“ 8 Alexandra Terrace, Bray.” 

What happened at Sligo Banquet. 

The explanation of this letter is, that at the public 
banquet given by the Congress in Sligo some of the 
guests objected to drinking the toast of “ The King.” 
Up to quite recently “God Save the King” was a 
Party cry in this country, regarded as equivalent to 
“Down with the Pope,” and conscientious Catholics 
had a scruple about honouring it on that account. 

It was not proved that any teachers had participated 
in the act, even though it would not be surprising 
if some of them did so, for at the Sligo Congress the 
teachers were in a state of great irritation over the 
recent promulgation of 127 (b) , and were loud and bitter 
in their resentment to the Board. In that frame of 
mind the King might get brushed with a wave of 
the hurricane raging, all that week, not, indeed, on 
account of his personality or' his sovereignity, but as 
the head of such an institution as the National Board. 

The Board, without any direct evidence expressly 
incriminating any of the teachers, published the 
following flaming circular in the newspapers, and Dr. 
Starkie, in the superabundant excess of his loyalty to 
the Crown and Constitution, again banged the door 
in the teachers’ faces. But the teachers believed that 
the real reason for denying them admittance was 
because of their violent agitation over 127 ( b ), the 
disloyalty of a few invited guests at the Sligo banquet 
being only a convenient excuse, occurring opportunely 
at the time, because there is reason but to suppose 
that a Board that disobeys the King’s deputies — the 
Viceroy and Chief Secretary — would disobey the King 
himself far sooner than the teachers would. 


Board’s Circular re Sligo Banquet. 
TEACHERS AND LOYAL TOASTS. 


The Sligo Banquet Incident. 

The following “ Circular to Teachers of National 
Schools," prefaced bv the instruction in black type, 
“ This Circular must be preserved in the Current Daily 
Report Book of the School,” has been issued to 
National School Teachers by the National Board : — 
The attention of the Commissioners has been 
drawn to the disloyal conduct of a section of the 
persons who were present at the public dinner given 
by the Teachers' Association assembled at Sligo in 
Easter week. 


While the Commissioners accept the disclaimer of 
ili'. J. J. Hazlett, they consider that he and the 
other leaders of the Teachers’ Association should 
immediately after the event have formally repudiated 
the disloyal action of these persons, aud have dis- 
sociated themselves from their improper conduct. 

The Commissioners feel that the matter should not 
be suffered to pass unnoticed or without rebuke, lest 
it should he considered that such conduct will be 
tolerated, and will not meet with the censure and 
punishment it deserves. 

We are. therefore, instructed to notify that any 
teacher who may be proved to have taken any part 
in the disloyal demonstrations will receive the 
severest penalty which the Regulations permit. 

Teachers, like other citizens, are free to have their 
own political views, but they are required to abstain 
from controversy and to be imbued with a spirit of 
obedience to the law and lovalty to the Sovereign. 

The Commissioners take this opportunity of calling 
special attention to the following Rules from their 
Code of Regulations : — 

.Rule 89 (a). — The attention of teachers at public 
meetings or meetings held for political purposes, or 
the taking part in elections for members of Parlia- 
ment, or for Poor Law Guardians, etc., except by 
voting, is incompatible with the performance of 
their duties, and is a violation of rule, rendering 
them liable to withdrawal of salary. 

Rule 94 III. — The following practical rules must 
be strictly observed by the teachers of 
National Schools : — To avoid fairs, markets, and 
meetings — but, above all, political meetings of 
every kind: to abstain from controversy; to be 
imbued with a spirit of obedience to the law and 
loyalty to the Sovereign; and to do nothing in 
or out of the school which might have a tendency 
to confine it to. any denomination of children. 

Rule 94 VIII. — To pay the strictest attention to the 
morals and general conduct of their pupils, and to 
omit no opportunity of inculcating the principles 
of truth, honesty, and politeness, the duties of 
respect to superiors, and obedience to all persons 
placed in authority over them. 

The Commissioners regret to observe a growing 
spirit of insubordination on the part of many 
teachers, and a disregard of the above rules. 
Recently they have had to withdraw salary from a 
teacher for taking part in political meetings, and 
they have determined to punish severely in future- 
any teacher who infringes these regulations, or who 
is instrumental, in fomenting strife and disorder in 
his neighbourhood. Meetings, which, judged by 
their professed object, seem harmless, frequently 
assume a political, and even a disloyal, character. 

Teachers would do well to avoid meetings at which 
questions of an objectionable character are likely 
to be discussed; but should they happen to be 
present, their duty clearly requires them to leave 
the meeting at the earliest moment after its 
character has become apparent. Failure to do so in 
future wall render the teacher liable to a serious 
penalty. 

The Commissioners also regret to find teachers 
attending meetings at which the Board and its 
officers are assailed in a coarse and scurrilous 
manner. 

Should teachers consider themselves aggrieved, or 
injured in their positions and prospects, by any 
regulation of the Commissioners, they can bring the 
matter under official notice through their managers: 
and Rule 96 provides ample security against any 
questionable notion on the part of the officers of the 
Commissioners. 

The Commissioners hope that such regrettable 
incidents as those referred to will not occur again, 
and that the teachers will discharge their important 
duties in an earnest and faithful manner, showing 
due regard for the improvement and general welfare 
of the pupils committed to their care, prope.r sub- 
mission to those placed over them, and a loyal 
respect for the laws and rulers of their country. 

P. E. LEMASS, 

W. J. DILWORTH, 

Secretaries. 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, June, 1905. 
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Belfast Resolution re Board's Circular. 

This is what the Belfast Teachers said of the above 

Circular in a Resolution of 12th July, 1905 : — 

“ That with reference to the circular issued in 
the name of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion, and referring to the incidents alleged at the 
Sligo Congress, we hereby emphatically declare — 
1st, That tne manner of its publication is needlessly 
and provokingly offensive to those to whom it is 
addressed; 2nd, that a rule or regulation which 
conveys insult and imposes restrictions upon those 
against whom no shadow of blame or reasonable 
suspicion can be sustained looks lilte incapacity of 
administration, tends to destroy confidence, and if 
persevered in must weaken the ties of sympathy, 
which are the best guarantees of wholesome respect 
for constituted authority; 3rd, that it is contrary 
to the spirit and genius of British law to condemn 
without a hearing, or to make no discrimination 
between those who may have offended and those 
who never would dream of doing as alleged in the 
circular; 4th, that the indefinite terms of the circular 
sweep away the dearest rights of citizenship from 
an educated and intelligent body of public servants, 
and we call upon the Commissioners to define 
accurately what is meant by ‘ controversy,’ 

‘ meetings,’ &c., as honest law or rule capable of 
obedience must be explicit.” 

Central Executive Resolutions re Action of Dr. Starleic. 
And this is what the Central Executive say with 

regard to the Circular and the refusal of Dr. Starkie 

to receive their deputation : — 

Proposed by Mr. Murtagh, seconded by Mr. 
0 'Flaherty — Resolved : 11 That as the Central 
Secretary has submitted to this Committee 107 eases 
of teachers who have been deprived of the increments, 
etc., to which they consider they were justly entitled, 
and as this Committee authorised the Secretary to 
bring these cases under the notice of the Resident 
Commissioner, and that a deputation was appointed 
from this Committee to wait on him in reference 
to these cases of alleged injustice, and that as replies 
have been received from the Resident Commissioner 
in the early part of this year and at intervals since 
that time refusing to entertain cases represented by 
this Committee on the grounds that they should 
have been presented by the ordinary course, through 
the respective managers of the teachers concerned, 
we are surprised to find that the Resident Commis- 
sioner now refuses to receive the deputation on 
the grounds that the Committee did not repudiate 
the action of those who are alleged to have taken 
part in ‘ Objectionable Proceedings ’ at the Congress 
Dinner, and for which this Committee is not in any 
\vay responsible.” It was also decided to print and 
circulate a pamphlet containing statemeuts of a 
number of the cases referred to above. Teachers 
who have already sent in statements and who desire 
to have them published are directed to communicate 
with the Central Secretary. 

The Circular recently 'issued by the Board was 
next considered, and the following resolution in 
reference it was adopted : — Proposed by Mr j. A 
Agnew, seconded by Mr. T. O’Flaherty— Resolved : 

That we are extremely surprised at the condemna- 
tory tone of the Circular dated 20th June, 1905, to 
the National Teachers from the Education Office, 
especially (1) as it has not been proved that any 
teacher acted disloyally or disrespectfully to the 
king at the Sligo Congress Banquet; (2) that as 
regards others the teachers, no matter how tliev 
might- differ from them, had no control over, and 
therefore no responsibility for, their actions; and 
that we deem it unjust' to condemn the leaders of 
the Organisation for not reviewing the proceedings 
ot the Sligo’ Congress, and for not pronouncing 
judgment on alleged acts which, even if proved, the 
Congress alone had power to deal with, and therefore 
wo respectfully request the withdrawal of the 
Cirenlfliv 


Another attempt to get hearing from. Board. 

Ou the 2nd September, 1905, the Executive tried 
again to. get a hearing from the whole Board, but 
were again informed “ that it was not the practice ol 
the Commissioners to receive deputations.” 


Board's Attitude on Salaries in 1905 Report. 

In the 1905 Report of the Commissioners twenty 
paragraphs are devoted to the attempt to prove that 
Irish teachers were better paid than the English and 
Scotch, especially in small schools, and for this 
purpose they took the poorest spots in Great Britain 
such as the Isle^of Lewis, where there are only seven 
Schools under 50 average, and then from certain 
premises they triumphantly announce that ” for this 
class of school the salaries are much higher in Ireland 
than in Lewis,” as if a normal district in Ireland was 
on a parallel with the isolated little islet of Lewis 
This laboured attempt to prove that the teachers had 
no grounds for complaint as regards salaries in 1905 
under the Government of Messrs. Balfour and 
Wyndkam, forms a very curious and inexplicable 
contrast to the Home Rule Manifesto of August, 1912 
in the days of Messrs. Asquith and Birrell, admitting’ 
what the teachers always contended, that half a million 
more is need to put Irish Education on a financial 
equality with Great Britain. 


YEAR 1900. 

Protest against refusal of access to the Bonn I ut Water, 
ford Congress. 

At the Waterford Congress, 1900, the following report 
was adopted by Congress with regard to denial of 
access to the Board on account of the Sligo Banquet 
incident : — 

” You arc already aware that Dr. Starkie has 
refused to confer with us ou educational matters. 
The alleged reason for his present attitude towards 
the Organisation is not convincing. In seeking to 
present our views to Dr. Starkie we thereby acknow- 
ledged and honoured him in his exalted and respon- 
sible administrative position, became acquainted with 
his views on educational matters, were impressed by 
his courteous manner, and when our conferences 
ended we always felt that, although we could not 
indulge the hope of having obtained our suit in lull, 
we were encouraged by the conviction that his sym- 
pathy was with us, and that what was withheld was 
more from necessity than umvHllingness on his part. 
The advantage of conferring with practical educa- 
tional workers, conversant with every phase of the 
question, is of infinite value to a prudent ndminis 
trator, as great injury may accrue to education by 
mere theorists. Dr. Starkie, by refusing to confer 
with your representatives, voluntarily excludes the 
opportunity of testing and correcting vague theories 
by practical expert knowledge. Moreover, his deci- 
sion is to us somewhat of a surprise, as it clearly 
implies that he gives credence to unauthenticated 
reports, which we certainly would not have expected 
him to do. Besides, it is contrary to all proper legal 
procedure to condemn without a hearing, as Dr. 
Starkie has done, and although in the exercise of his 
privilege your representatives are. shut out from a 
conference with him, we are. not in despair on that 
account. Dr. Starkie several times reminded us, 
when in his presence, that lie was not the only re- 
sponsible administrator iu connection with primary 
education, and it will be to our advantage to remem- 
ber that now, and to act accordingly. Your Com- 
mittee have considered this question, and have for- 
mulated a method of procedure to cope with the 
altered circumstances.” 

During this year an additional source of discontent 
arose by the increase in the number of dismissals. Dr. 
Traill in an address delivered at the Marlboro’ Street 
Training College on the 15th June, 1900, denounced the 
dismissals, and condemned the degradation of the 
teacher under the new system of grading. 

Dr. Traill on hi efficiency. 

Dr. Traill, who was a member of the Board since 
1901, says that he had foretold that such a system 
was bound to fail on the lines on which it had been 
introduced. He contends that, if introduced at all, 
it should commence in the training colleges. We 
must say we never heard of the Provost’s prophecy 
as to the failure of the paper system, but we are id 
thorough accord with him when he says it should 
commence, if introduced at all, in the training 
colleges. 
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The Provost tells us further “ I fear that one 
result of this m istake has been that teachers who had 
excellent recox-ds as teachers for years under the old 
system have been pronounced inefficient under the 
new system and dismissed with or without proper 
pensions, and their schools closed or amalgamated 
as a result of that enforced inefficiency." 

Another matter dwelt upon by the Provost is the 
injustice of the grading system. He said : — “ A 
teacher who has been classed first of first may now 
be called third grade because the number of his 
pupils happens to be small, so that he becomes 'de- 
graded ’ before the public, who do not understand 
this change, of nomenclature. He or she should be' 
ranked according to their ability as teachers and 
their learning, and not by the accident that they 
cannot get large schools. Under the present nomen- 
clature the great bulk of teachers must be third 
grade.” 

These utterances of a Commissioner increased the 
alarm, and a return obtained in Parliament by Mr. T. 
O’Donnell, M.P., still more accentuated the agitation. 
The following letter written by the Central Secretary 
shows the state of feeling at the time : — 

Parliamentary Return rc Dismissals. 


DEGRADATION AND DISMISSAL. 

Dear Sir, — The Chief Secretary has issued the fol- 
lowing return in reply to a question by Mr. Thomas 
O'Donnell, M.P. : — 

Teachers 
from whom 
Teachers salary was 

degx-aded withdrawn 

from within five 


1806 

1897 


inefficiency. dismissed, 

nil. nil. 

6 nil. 


yei 


'3 of 


maximum 

service. 

nil. 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 
1908 

1904 

1905 


It will he seen from this that dismissal on the 
vague charge of inefficiency has increased 200 per 
cent, since tho new system was introduced in 1900, 
and that the feeling of insecurity which now para- 
lyses many teachers of long service is by no means 
an imaginary terror. 

. In the last column it is shown that sixty teachers, 
within five years of their maximum service, were 
forced to retire between 1901 and 1905, as against 
17 similarly “ retired ” in the previous five years. 
Now, during the last five years of possible service the 
pension increases with accelerated velocity, and lho.je 
60 teachers, who had given on the average 37 years’ 
service each, were driven out on a small fraction of 
the pension for which they had been paying since 
1879, and to which they confidently looked forward 
as provision for old age. 

Granting, what is certainly very questionable, that 
all these teachers, dismissed on small pension or no 
pension, failed to accommodate themselves to the 
new order of things, they yet were entitled to con- 
sideration and to some such reasonable treatment as 
is given to public servants in other departments 
under similar circumstances. They had served suc- 
cessfully under one system; they were discontinued 
through the exigencies, real or supposed, of another, 
and the rule in such cases throughout the public 
service is to add a number of years to the. actual 
service so as to qualify for full pension. The 
Teachers’ Executive Committee at last meeting put 


forward this plea in the following terms : — “ That in. 
all cases in which teachers are officially alleged to be 
‘ inefficient ’ in teaching the numerous school pro- 
grammes introduced sines 1900, there should be a 
full and impartial investigation; and that should the 
result be that the teacher be compulsorily retired, 
mere justice, and the precedents established by other 
public departments demand that at least ten years be 
added to his (or her) service in calculating the 
amount of his (or her) pension, and that the extra 
cost of this arrangement be a charge on Imperial 
fluids.” No favour is here besought, the demand 
is — impartial investigation, and the terms of retire- 
ment which are freely allowed to all other public 
servants when thrown out of employment through 
change of system. Are the teachers alone to be 
deprived of these common rights? 

By a Board’s Order of 2nd May, 1899, a very dras- 
tic code of “Penalties for Inefficiency” was drawn 
up and sent as a circular to managers and teachers.. 


The following are its terms : — 

11 When the inspector’s report shows that a certain 
teacher has discharged his school duties in a seriously 
inefficient manner during the previous year, the 
official action shall be as follows : 

" (1) On the first occasion the teacher shall be re- 
primanded, and warned that a serious penalty will 
bo inflicted if the proficiency of the school be not 
materially improved before the next annual exami- 
nation of it. 

“ (2) If, at the following examination, the profi- 
ciency be not materially improved and the report be 
again unsatisfactory, the penalty shall be temporary 
depression in classification for one or more quarters, 
with corresponding or appropriate reduction of 
salary, together with a warning that if the signs of 
inefficiency are found to continue the depression in 
classification shall be made permanent after the next 
annual examination. 

“ (8) If at an examination following a warning the 
proficiency of the school be found improved, but after 
another year is found to have lapsed into an unsatis- 
factory condition, the penalty threatened will be in- 
flicted. If, on the other hand, the satisfactory stan- 
dard of proficiency is maintained for two or more- 
years, the series of penalties will commence de novo. 

“ (4) The third penalty for continued inefficiency 
shall be permanent depression in classification, with a 
warning that the teacher is retained only on trial for- 
a year. 

“ (5) The fourth penalty for continued inefficiency . 
shall be dismissal or withdrawal of salary.” 


Though this order was harsh and threatening it hack 
one commendable feature — it systematised the pro- 
cedure against a teacher alleged to be inefficient, and, 
apparently at least, gave him a chance of retrieving 
his character. The circumstances of the school 
might make it impossible for the censured teacher- 
to' order matters so that the inspector who previously 
censured him should report “ the proficiency 
materially improved,” and if not: then — 1 It was 
some advantage, however, to have a warning and 
three annual trials between the charge of insuffi- 
ciency and the supreme penalty of dismissal; but it. 
seems the advantage no longer avails, and that the- 
Board’s Order of 1899, though never formally with- 
drawn, is ignored, so far as it is in any degree 
favourable. I am informed that teachers are now 
being dismissed, with the brand of inefficiency, after 
only one bad report, and are denied the slight pos- 
sible benefit of even that special regulation of the- 
Board, which is formally and essentially a penal 
enactment. Is the teacher who is charged with in- 
efficiency an outlaw? If not, he is entitled in mere 
justice to be dealt with according to the strict letter- 
of that law of the Board, which prescribes censure, 
and depression, or fine, for four years in succession,, 
as the forerunners of ultimate, dismissal. I think, 
too, it will be generally granted that the Teachers' 
Executive are fully justified in demanding an im- 
partial investigation of every case involving conse- 
quences so serious as the dismissal in ignominy of an 
old, and possibly very capable, teacher. — Yours- 
faithfully, 

T. Clahke. 

Bray. 

31 
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On the 20th September, 1906, the Executive drew 
up a memorial praying lor redress, and appealed to 
the Board to receive a deputation in support of it, 
but were again refused. 


Justification of Dismissals in 1905 Report. 

In the 1906 Report the Board seeks, first, to justify 
the dismissals; secondly, to cast the odium of them 
on the managers; thirdly, it seeks to justify the over- 
riding of the scale of penalties, which gave the teacher 
three chances, by explaining “that when the system 
of class salaries was abolished the terms did not apply 
any longer, but stated that the dismissals did not take 
place till the cases were personally examined by the 
Resident Commissioner, thereby proclaiming Dr. 
Starkie as Evictor-in-Chief of the Department. The 
Report scouted the idea of any appeal from the Board. 


To this the teachers drew up a reply, from which 
the following are some extracts : — 


“ The Report quotes the scale of penalties 
sanctioned by the Board’s Order of 2nd May, 1899, 
and says it naturally fell into disuse with the 
abolition of the old system. It is surely as easy 
under the present system to reduce a teacher’s salary 
as it was under the old. Grade salary can be as 
•easily reduced as class salary, and fines can be quite 
as easily inflicted under the one system as the other, 
but it is evident a more expeditious mode of 
•dispatch was desired, and hence the new mode of 
procedure. Certainly, the Commissioners cannot 
now reproach themselces with ‘ too much leniency ’ 
when teachers of many years’ experience are being 
cast on the mercy of the world at the rate of 50 
per annum. 

“ The Report further says : — 1 In nearly all cases 
the dismissal was not ordered till the Senior Inspec- 
tor had added his opinion to that of the District 
Inspector.’ This implies that some teachers were 
dismissed on the report of one inspector. The high 
official who was entrusted with the consideration of 
the case at headquarters apparently considered only 
the inspectors' reports; the Resident Commissioner 
evidently only did the same. What can be the 
feelings of officials who, on an average for the past 
three years, have condemned one teacher each week 
to a life of poverty, misery, and degradation ? 

“ Another singular circumstance is that only in 
Ireland are dismissals for inefficiency known. Since 
1899 only one teacher in Scotland had his certificate 
withdrawn by the Department, and there was no 
such case in England, while almost 250 were dis- 
missed in Ireland. Inefficiency might be found 
nearer the educational centre of Ireland than where 
the dismissals have taken place. When twenty-five 
per cent, of teachers were still without increments 
nine months after they had earned them, there was 
evidence of inefficiency at headquarters which should 
have made officials slower to dismiss those in their 
power. 


‘ No matter how officials may attempt to disguise 
■the true state of affairs, when fifty teachers can b< 
sent each year to spend the remainder of their day; 
in poverty, or, perhaps, in the workhouse, there ii 
urgent need of a court of appeal, and the clamou 
•raised about the injustice and cruelty of the pro 
•cedure shall not cease till some more humane an< 
reasonable system be adopted. Teachers are not s< 
inhuman as to see their brothers and sisters con 
demned by summary process of officials withou 
protesting against the cruelty and injustice, am 
•demanding some efficient remedy.’’ 


Resolution requcstinr/ Specimen Time-Tables. 

During this year, in addition to the anitatio 
against increased dismissals, and the repeated demand 
for an impartial investigation before final senteno, 
the Executive, on 1st September, 1906, say 

‘P' at 'l- re 9rest fchfl Commissioners to isss 
fiime-Tables for the different classes < 
™ i S °W S ’ ““ find ft impossible to teac 
the over-loaded programme in the ordinary day < 

Timete' A n" e S “ ! asIdn * ““»> ieefaie 
Time-Tables, and have never got them, thoiih tim 
and money are spent in Tyrone Honse^n les 

necessary publications.” 


Resolution on want of Uniformity. 

This year winds up with the following resolution, 
which in view of the proved absence of uniformity 
before this Committee, shows that the teachers in 
1906 were not wide or wild in their statements 

“ That the want of uniformity in the inspection 
system proves inefficiency in the educational 
administration of the country, and we demand a 
more equitable system of awarding merit, and some 
effective means to be adopted of providing an appeal 
against the decisions of harsh, over -exact in « 
inspectors, whose character must be known in the 
* Education Office.” 


YEAR 1907. 

Mr. Hindi's promise at Teachers' Congress. 

This year opened auspiciously for the teachers. Mr. 
Birrell, the new Chief Secretary, attended the Teachers’ 
Congress in Dublin, and his sympathetic 'address 
gave them courage and hope. He characterized the 
restrictions on their civil liberty as “ absurd, unreason- 
able, and unfair.” He promised a graut for increasing 
salaries and providing scholarships. He promised that 
having taken up the cause of education, lie would never 
lay it down, and hope to come to them before long, 
not only with sympathetic words, but with full hands. 
On the 27th April of that year Dr. Starkie promised 
through the intervention of Mr. Murphy, M.P., newly 
elected Parliamentary Secretary to the teachers, that 
he would open the door again to the teachers’ deputa- 
tions, but another incident set the teachers up against 
him afresh. 

Dr. Starkie at the Federal Conference. 1907. 

On Empire Day, 1907, at the Federal Conference of 
Education in London, attended, like the British As- 
sociation, by educationists from the ends of the earth, 
the “London Times” reported Dr. Starkie as having 
amused his audience both at the Banquet and the 
Conference by ridiculing the Irish managers, the Irish 
teachers, and the Irish National school pupils. 

Teachers’ repudiation of his Statements. 

The Teachers’ Executive, on the 8th June, repu- 
diated his libels in the following resolution : — 

Proposed by Mr. Cunningham, seconded By Mr. 
O’Callaghan — resolved : — “ That having read the 
speeches of Dr. Starkie at the recent British Federal 
Conference on Education, as imported in the Irish 
newspapers, reflecting on the National teachers and 
elementary education in Ireland, we, in the absence 
of any correction or repudiation thereof by the Resi- 
dent Commissioner, hereby express our emphatic 
condemnation of the language ascribed to him in 
casting aspersions upon us, and the effort made to 
demean us in the eyes of the public. We also beg 
to assure Dr. Starkie that we are neither indifferent 
to our civil rights, nor satisfied with our present 
salaries, which, in his opinion seem, adequate.” 

“ That, notwithstanding statements reported to be 
made by the Resident Commissioner, that the teachers 
were not very much oppressed by the deuial of civil 
rights, we hereby declare that we consider our depri- 
val of the rights, which the meanest citizen enjoys, 
and which are not withheld from teachers in England 
and Scotland, as a most grievous injustice; that we 
are determined to use every means in our power to 
get rid of this grave disability, and we request the 
aid of every Irishman in removing the badge of 
slavery which tends to the degradation of the teachers 
of the nation.” 

Catholic Managers’ Resolution calling for his removosl. 

At the same time the clerical managers called for 
Dr.. Starkie’s removal at two successive meetings of 
their body : — 

“ That we have learned with surprise that Mr. 
Bryce, the late Chief Secretary, told the House of 
Commons in August last that the continuance in 
office of the present Resident Commissioner was not 
objected to by the Catholic managers of Ireland. 
That we direct our secretaries to draw the attention 
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of Mr. Birrell to the resolution we had unanimously 
adopted at our previous meeting on June the 5th, and 
which had been duly forwarded to Mr. Bryce. That 
we renew that resolution (a copy of which is sub- 
joined) regarding the unfitness of Dr. Starkie for his 
present position, and the difficulty of managers aud 
the Board acting in harmony in the work of education 
as long as he continues to exercise authority or 
control. That his recent utterances in London as 
representative of the Board, when he sneered at the 
character of his countrymen after the manner of the 
stage Irishman, and spoke of the managers of the 
National schools of Ireland with studied affront and 
insolence, confirm us in regarding him as unfit for 
bis present position. That we earnestly hope that 
the sentiments of Dr. Starkie and his manner of 
expressing them find no favour with any other mem- 
ber of the National Board.” 

Tin- following is the resolution referred to above : — 

•' That, as a new Government has recently come 
into office, our secretary be directed to bring under 
the- notice of the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland the profound and widespread 
dissatisfaction that exists amongst the Catholic cleri- 
cal school managers at the continuance in office of 
Dr. Starkie, Resident Commissioner, who unwar- 
rantably slandered us in a public address delivered in 
Belfast in 1903, and by the aid of garbled and dis- 
torted official documents not then, nor for months 
after, available to the public. In that address he 
sneered at our exertions to erect aud adorn our 
churches, and almost avowed his desire to deprive 
us of our position and powers as sciiool managers. 
His conduct, unrepented of, makes impossible the 
existence of such good-will and cordial feeling as the 
interests of education require, between the virtual 
head of the Education Department and the managers 
of the vast majority of the schools of Ireland.” 

Transition Teachers' Memorial. 

During this year the Executive made another attempt 
to gain redress for the transition teachers. In the 
1904 report the Commissioners published a table show- 
ing the. average incomes for schools of 35 and 70, res- 
pectively, under the old system. Basing their cal- 
culations on this table, 70 transition teachers sent in 
an estimate of their losses under the new system. The 
Executive drew up a memorial and presented it to the 
Chief Secretary and the Commissioners, but without 
result. We also got counsel’s opinion as to whether 
the arrears could be recovered, but our counsel in- 
variably informs us that the law of the land affords us 
no protection from the rules of the National Board. 

Resolution and Parliamentary Question in appeal for 
Re-Inspection. 

The resolutions this year (4th May, 1907), deal with 
various complaints of dissatisfaction at present pre- 
vailing throughout Ireland in consequence of the 
present practice of the Board in refusing a re-inspec- 
tion in many cases where it is alleged teachers have 
been unjustly treated by the report or minute of an 
inspector, causing the non-allowance of increments or 
promotion, nay, even leading up to depression or dis- 
missal, we believe that reverting to the old custom of 
granting a right of appeal in all such cases would have 
such a moderating effect on the demeanour of inspec- 
tors generally as to reduce the number of such com- 
plaints and grievances to a minimum; and we demand 
that in all cases where the two previous reports of a 
teacher were up to the standard required to obtain 
promotion, no teacher should be disallowed such pro- 
motion in consequence of a less favourable report by 
any inspector on his first visit to a school, as on such 
occasions it is well known many inspectors arc over- 
exacting. 

We made an attempt to get the matter exposed by 
a Parliamentary question, but the information was 
refused : — 

Rc-inspection of Schools — Question and Reply. 

Q . — Mr. Murphy — To ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether National 
school teachers are allowed by the Commissioners of 


National Education to appeal against an inspection; 
and if he can state how many applications for re- 
inspeetion were received during the past year, and 
how many re-inspections were ordered by the Com- 
missioners (6th May, 1907). 

A.-r-Mr. Birrell — The Commissioners of National 
Education inform me that, under their regulations, 
any teacher who feels aggrieved by the conduct of 
the inspector can appeal through the manager to the 
Commissioners. When such an appeal is made, 
the Commissioners carefully consider all the circum- 
stances of the case, and, if they deem it necessary r 
they instruct one of the senior or chief inspectors to 
visit the school and make a special report. The 
Commissioners are unable to .say how many applica- 
tions for re-inspection wire received from teachers 
during the past year. In order to do so, a close 
scrutiny of all the letters received from teachers 
would be necessary. The Commissioners, however,, 
are prepared to report upon any specific case which- 
the honourable member may have in view. (6tli 
May, 1907.) 

YEAR 1908. 

Teachers' proposed distribution of Birrell Grant. 

This year is characterised by another row with the 
Commissioners, this time over the allocation of the 
Birrell Grant. On the 7th December, 1907, the- 
Teachers’ Executive met and drew up the following, 
scheme for the allocation of the prospective grant : — 

“ STATEMENT by the Central Executive Committee 
of the Irish National Teachers’ Organization, in 
reference to the proposed additional Grant for Pri- 
mary Education. 

“ In reference to the proposed increase in next 
year’s. Estimates, we demand that it shall be of such 
an amount as to make the entire sum equal to that 
given to Scotland for similar purposes. 

“ We desire to state also that any satisfactory allo- 
cation of the proposed increased Grant should pro- 
ceed on the following lines : — 

“ (2) To provide, that increments given to teacliers- 
the salaries of all principal aud assistant 
teachers. 

“ (2) To provide that in crements given to teachers 
should be substantially increased and should be 
annual; and 

“ (3) To provide a sufficient sum to enable the pre- 
sent unjust barriers to promotion to be removed. 
“We desire to say that we are pleased to hear of 
the proposed increase in the present inadequate 
initial salaries ; but we emphatically declare that any 
attempt to deal with that point alone without touch- 
ing the questions and increments, and the all-round 
increase of salaries also, would be most unsatis- 
factory, and would lead to continued discontent. 

“ Signed on behalf of the Irish National Teachers’ 
Organization, this 7th day of December, 1907- 

“ P. Gamble, President. 

“ T. Clarke, Secretary. 

Board's proposed allocation by Capitation. 

A deputation in support of this waited on Dr.. 
Starkie on the 14th December, 1907. Dr. Starkie- 
told them that the Board had already decided that the 
Grant was to be distributed in capitation, as the- 
Treasury preferred a rough and ready scheme that 
would not involve much trouble. The teachers con- 
demned this method of allocation as unduly favouring 
large schools. In the end of June, 1908, the Board’s 
proposed method of allocation became public through 
Parliament, and in the words of a letter which I wrote, 
July 4th, 1908, “No words can describe the paralysis 
which seized the. teachers of Ireland when they learned 
that the 2,867 teachers of schools under 35 were to be- 
excluded from any participation in the increased 
grant.” The estimate was withdrawn and sent back 
to the Commissioners for amendment. 

31 * 
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In the meantime the Teachers’ Executive adopted 
the following resolution : — 

Proposed by Mr. Murtagh, seconded by Mr. 
Doyle : — “ That we, the members of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Irish National 
Teachers’ Organization, not only protest in 
the strongest possible manner against the in- 
adequacy of the Supplementary Estimate for in- 
creasing the salaries of the Irish National teachers, 
but also against the mode of allocation as being a 
gross injustice to the principals of all schools with an 
average under 85, as well as to a large number of 
assistant teachers, in depriving them of any benefit 
whatever from the grant. That we consider the most 
• equitable devision of the grant would be by an equal 
increase to the salaries of all teachers, irrespective of 
average, position, or grade, and not by capitation or 
bonus to a particular section of the teachers, as pro- 
posed by the Commissioners. We therefore request 
-the Irish Members of Parliament to make every effort 
to have the grant so distributed pending a proper ad- 
justment of salaries amongst all teachers in the 
service.” 


Executive Resolution and Deputation to London. 

A deputation proceeded to London to interview Mr. 
'Birrell in support of this resolution. They saw him 
on Wednesday 22nd July. They pointed out to him 
that an agitation for an increase in initial salaries had 
been going on for years, that in response to this agi- 
tation he promised the Grant at the Teachers' Congress 
to increase initial salaries and salaries of poorly paid 
teachers, that these would be excluded by the scheme 
•of the Commissioners, and that as the Grant was 
so small and the Treasury wanted a simple scheme, the 
equal dividend method would approach not indeed 
.justice, but the least injustice to the most needy. Hr. 
promised them that the revision of the estimate would 
follow mainly in accordance with the views put before 
him by the teachers. 


The Commissioners had nothing to do with the ob- 
taining of the Grant. Mr. Birrell promised it to the 
teachers, he gave it to the teachers, and he distributed 
b according to the wishes of the teachers, and the Com- 
missioners had no grounds whatever for claiming a right 
to distribute it in defiance to the wishes of the teachers 
who won it. 

Unselfishness and Fidelity of Teachers during Birrell 
Grant Agitation. 

The agitation over the allocation of tire Birrell Grant 
is one of the most honoured periods in the history of 
the Organisation. Although 1,200 large school teachers 
stood to win by the capitation and bonus scheme, not 
one of them ever raised a voice or wrote a line — though 
the Press was filled with letters for months, and there 
were great differences about the most equitable method 
of distribution — in favour of the Commissioners’ pro- 
posal. The big men of the profession disclaimed all 
desire to seize on the major portion of the grant at the 
expense of their more needy brethern. This was the 
first crisis in which I had the opportunity of feeling the 
pulse of the Organisation, and it was their behaviour 
in that crisis, their unselfishness, and loyalty, and 
unity, that first fired me with a burning desire to free 
them from the thraldom of the yoke of the National 
Board, and I determined thenceforth to use “ that one 
talent ” God gave me in the struggle for their freedom. 
I hope and trust that the findings of this Commission 
will bring us in sight of that long-desired goal. 

Mr. Binell's Compliment to the Large School Teachers 
over their solidarity and csprit-dc-corps. 

Mr. Birrell paid a tribute to the big men of our body 
at the time. Speaking in the House of Commons of 
the revised method of distribution he said : "Of course, 
the teachers in the larger schools would get less, but 
he was glad to think that they had sufficient solidarity 
and esprit-de-corps to be willing, for the present at all 
events, to submit to that reduction.” 


Revised Estimate introduced by Mr. Birrell, 24 th 
July , 1908. 

The second proposal of the Commissioners was then 
•dropped, and two days after the reception of the depu- 
tation Mr. Birrell brought in the revised estimate him- 
self which gave satisfaction, and the Grant was paid 
with the October salaries for the year 1908. During 
the time that the method of allocation was in dispute 
the small school teachers and the assistants were in a 
state of great unrest, and the Press was full of letters 
protesting against their proposed exclusion. 

Commissioners' attitude re Birrell Grant. 

In the 1908 report the Commissioners state : “ After 
•considerable correspondence we succeeded in securing 
a Grant of £114,000.” And then after referring to 
the rejection of their first and second proposals for its 
distribution they continue : — 


■Commissioners' Complaint of Abandonment of Govern 
went re Birrell Grant. 

We think it to be our duty to protest most strong! 
against the abandonment by the Government, with 
out consultation with us, of this essential part of ou 
scheme in favour of an addition to the increases c 
salaries in the third and second of first grade which 
on account of its insignificance (£1 in 3rd grade- £ 
in second of 1st grade), will be productive of littl 
• effect. We consider this action on the part of th 
Government to be an infringement, unparalleled i 
our history of the spirit of the original constitute 
on which the Board was founded, viz., that it ghoul 
fee entrusted with absolute control over the fund 
which might be annually voted by Parliament.* 

T :,5°/n ee *5® letter , from Chief Secretary fc 
-forma?’ t0 f Hls R Grat f Duke of Leinster, on th 
formation of a Board of Commissioners for Educatio 
m Ireland. (Report of the Royal Commission o : 
Primary Education, 1870, Vol. I., p. 25.) 


Agreement Forms for Teachers. ” ! 

At the deputation in December, 1907, Dr. Starkie 
discussed the agreement forms. In consequence of 
his observations the Catholic teachers at Iiillarney 
Congress held a private meeting, and decided to stand 
by Forms 1 and 2. Arising out of this deputation, 
the Connaught managers passed the following 
i-esolution in May, 1908 : — 

Connaught Managers' Resolution calling for Dr. 

Starkie' 8 Removal. 

Proposed by Monsignor M’Laughlin, seconded by 
Monsignor O’Hara : — 

“ That this meeting expresses its satisfaction at 
the action of the Catholic Teachers attending the 
recent Congress at Ivillamey in unanimously 
approving of No. 2 Form of Agreement between 
Managers and Teachers. This unanimous approval 
of the Catholic Teachers is all the more valuable, 
in the opinion of the Managers, as it is in striking 
opposition to the mischievous advice given by Mr. 
Starkie to the Teachers’ deputation that waited on 
him on 14th December last, when he urged them, 
in their private conference, to insist on the with- 
drawal of Forms Nos. 1 and 2, and to call at once 
on the Commissioners to make the new Forms Nos. 3 
and 4 compulsory. Mr. Starkie’s presence in the 
Education Office is a menace and a danger to 
Catholic faith. We shall never cease, as long as he 
remains there, to call for his removal.” 


TEAR 1909. 


Deputation to Dr. Starkie, 1909. 
Verbal Report to Sub -Committee. 


• *. T e£u ’ 0CGU1 'red an incident which resulted 

in the banning of the Teachers’ Representatives- by 
.ur. starkie once again. 

On the 6th February, 1909, I went on my first' and 
last deputation to Dr. Starkie. I took notes : of the 
proceedings during the progress of the interview.’" 
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When we returned from the Education. Office we 
-riiade a verbal report to a Sub -Committee that were 
engaged that day drafting the Congress Programme. 

At the next full meeting of the Teachers’ Executive 
on February 27th my report of the deputation was 
ordered to be printed and circulated to the Secretaries 
of the Associations marked “Private and Confidential.” 

Deputation to the Resident Commissioner. 

A report of the recent interview with Dr. Starkie 
•was sent forward by the Secretary to the deputation, 
Mr. John Murphy, M.P., who could not conveniently 
attend this meeting. A fuller report presented by 
Miss Mahon, amended in a few respects by Mr. Gamble 
and Mr. O’Callaghan, who -were also members of the 
deputation, was submitted and approved. The Central 
;Secretary will send copies (confidentially) to Secretaries 
of Associations immediately on receiving the amended 
-draft. 

Proposed by Mr. Ramsay, seconded by Mr. 
Mansfield — Resolved : — “ That the report of the 
deputation to Dr. Starkie, read by Miss Mahon, be 
adopted, and that a copy, marked ‘ private and 
confidential,’ be sent to the Secretary of each 
Association.” 

Inadvertent Omission of Private and Confidential. 

Steps taken to rectify Omission. 

When Dr. Clarke had it ready he sent it down to 
me to look through it, and to send it on direct to the 
•printer. I did so, and it was only when I got some 
copies in print that I noticed the omission of the 
“ Private and Confidential ” mark. Immediately I 
wrote to Dr. Clarke, drawing his attention to the 
omission. Dr. Clarke marked all the copies in his 
possession in red ink, and despatched Post Cards in 
red ink to the Secretaries, asking them to do likewise. 

I also put a note in the Irish School Weekly to the 
same effect. That should have been ample atonement 
for an inadvertent omission. 

;Fr. Curry's Letter re Civil Rights — P. Doherty's 

Allusion to Fr. Curry's Letter — Dr. Starkie’s 

Contradiction — Correspondence. 

In that report it is mentioned that Dr. Starkie 
•said the managers were against “ Civil Rights ” for 
teachers, and that they had strong representation on 
the Board. The contents of this report was circulated 
by the Secretaries to all the teachers, and Pr. Curry, 
P.P., heard about the accusation against the managers, 
and contradicted it, as far as the Catholic managers 
were concerned, in the Freeman of April 12th, 1909. 
Dr. Starkie took no notice of this contradiction, and 
made no move whatever in the matter till Mr. Doherty, 
of Tipperary, opened up the affair again in the 
Freeman on the 19th July, 1909. In the Freeman of 
the next day Dr. Starkie’s Private Secretary, Mr. 
Phelau, contradicted Mr. Doherty’s quotation. On 
"the 23rd I wrote affirming the accuracy of my report. 
A couple of further letters from Mr. Doherty ended 
' Part I. of this drama. 

Resolution of C.E.C. affirming accuracy of my 
Report — Gamble’s Letter. 

At the next Central Committee meeting on the 31st 
July, 1909, the members of the committee unanimously 
passed a resolution, an affidavit I might almost call 
it, affirming the correctness of my report. On the 
10th August, 1909, Mr. Gamble, of Cork, wrote to 
the Freeman , half affirming, half denying, Dr. Starkie’s 
• statement. Mr. Elliott, President at the time, wound 
up Part II. with a letter in support of my report. 

■Omission of private mark next cause of publicity — 
Instance Connaught Managers and previous Report. 

I wish to point out that it was not the omission of 
the “ Private and Confidential ” mark, but the assertion 
re managers, that caused the trouble. The previous 
■ deputation report, December, 1907, was marked 
“ Private and Confidential," yet its contents became 
known to the Connaught managers, and called forth 
their resolution of May, 1908. On than occasion also 
Mr. Gamble put a letter in Freeman in favour of Dr. 
-Starkie. 


My Fault in Dr. Starkie's eyes. 

My fault, in Dr. Starkie’s eyes, lay, as will be 
seen later, in my vindication of my own honour. 
He seems to hold the view that when the- 
truth inconveniences the official, those under him 
should allow him to impugn their veracity without 
right of vindication of their character. Iu Dr. 
Starkie’s case he has absolute power owing to the 
supineness of a pliable Board, who delegated to him 
all their responsibility before God and man to protect 
those placed under their care by the State, and to 
see that the Ten Commandments are observed in 
dealing with them. 

YEAR 1910. 

Case of Miss Shanahan, Ring, and Appointment of 
Arbitration Committee. 

About this time Miss Shanahan, of Mullenahorna 
N.S., Ring, was threatened with dismissal by the 
Board if she did not qualify to teach Irish by a certain 
specified date. This coercion the teachers attributed 
to the pressure of the Gaelic League on the National 
Board. 

Deputation from Arbitration Committee to Dr. Starkie. 

Dr. Starkie bans me, and my action at the time. 

To save this teacher, and to adjust some other 
differences, an Arbitration Committee was appointed, 
consisting of two teachers from the Gaelic League, 
two from the Teachers’ Organisation, with Professor 
MacNeill as Chairman. I was a member of, and 
acted as Secretary to, this Committee, and in that 
capacity I applied to Dr. Starkie to receive the 
Committee as a deputation to discuss the Ring ease. 
Dr. Starkie wrote back saying he would not see me. 

I knew that the other three teachers would not go 
without me if they knew I was banned, and the matter 
was very grave, as Miss Shanahan’s eviction notice 
would soon expire, so I took on myself the respon- 
sibility of dropping out and arranging the interview 
for the other four members for the 2nd July, 1909, 
and notified them of the arrangement. 

Mr. McGowan's Report of Deputation and Dr. Starkie's 
emandation introduced. 

Mr. McGowan acted as secretary on this deputation. 
To avoid any further unpleasantness, he submitted a- 
draft of his report to Dr. Starkie. He got it back totally 
changed, and when he submitted Dr. Starkie’s amended 
version to the Executive we could not accept it. 

Dr. Starkie had promised the deputation that if an 
Irish-speaking assistant were appointed in Mullena- 
horna to deal with the juniors, “ Miss Shanahan could 
deal with the senior division on ordinary lines." 

When Mr. McGowan sent Dr. Starkie the draft of 
the report, he introduced, as an emandation, “ Miss 
Shanahan could deal with the senior division on 
ordinary lines for the need, twelve months, during 
which time she should take steps to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of Irish.” 

Nature of Dr. Sharkie's emandation and effect on Miss 
Shanahan. 

The deputation most emphatically rejected that 
alternative. Miss Shanahan was a teacher of 17 years’ 
service; she could not qualify for Bilingualism in 12 
months, and to try to do so with the sword of dismissal 
hanging over her head all the time would impair her 
health, to the detriment of her school. He agreed to 
the omission of any threat of the kind on the repre- 
sentations of the deputation, yet when they were gone 
out of his sight he introduced it again. 

Second Deputation of Arbitration Committee — Dr. 

Starkie's crossing out of emandation. 

The Arbitration Committee had to meet again, and 
the deputation Bad to go back to Dr. Starkie again 
on the 17th September, 1910, to get the report restored 
to the original agreement. Dr. Starkie crossed out the 
emandation, and initialled the crossing. 

I notice in the report of the last deputation, July, 
1912, Dr. Starkie repeats the conditions which he 
struck out under his initials in September, 1910. 
If promises can bind him, it is fortunate for Miss 
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Shanahan that I have such a propensity for preserving 
documents, as she is under threat of eviction again. 

The fourth and final act of this drama between 
Dr. Starkie and the Executive over my report occurred 
on the 5th November, 1910. 


Dr. Starkie' s refusal to receive Deputation from Central 
Committee, including me. — Action of Central 
Secretary. 

A deputation was appointed in October, 1910, and 
when Mr. Doyle applied for reception of the deputation 
Dr. Starkie replied that he would sec the deputation 
if Mr. O’Callaghan and myself — members of the 1909 
deputation — were excluded. Mr. Doyle wired the 
members, and afterwards caEed a special meeting to 
decide. 


Refusal of Central Committee to allow Dr. Starkie 
to ban members from Deputation. 

At that meetiug on 5th November, 1910, it was 
decided by resolution to send no deputation to Dr. 
Starkie while he banned any member of the Executive. 
In other words, they declined to allow Dr. Starkie to 
establish a right of selection and rejection from among 
the elected representatives of the Teachers’ Organiza- 
tion. An interchange of correspondence took place 
between Dr. Starkie and myself, and the doors of 
Tyrone House were banged against us, except at the 
price of our honour and independence. We decided 
never again to seek an interview with Dr. Starkie; 
neither did we ever since, neither shall we ever again, 
I hope. 


Refusal of Central Committee to give Dr. Starkie a 
finger in our Organisation. 

Allowing Dr. Starkie to ban certain members from 
deputations would mean that, if any value was to bo 
set on deputations, those in disfavour with Dr. Starkie 
should not be elected on the Executive, and this would 
ultimately mean giving Dr. Starkie a veto in the 
elections of our Central Committee, and practically 
making the Organisation an annexe of the Education 
Office, a sort of a back-kitchen to Tyrone House. We 
steered clear of that. He has ample sway over us, 
without allowing him to interfere in our exercise of 
the legitimate right of combination. 


Ratification of Central Committee's attitude by 
Organisation at Bangor Congress. 

In the report of the Central Executive to the Bangor 
Congress in 1911 the following paragraphs explain 
our attitude clearly, and temperately on the matter 


Deputation to the Resident Commissioner. 

At our meeting of the 8th October a deputation of 
four members was unanimously appointed to discuss 
many matters with the Resident Commissioner. 

The Resident Commissioner refused to see one of 
the members of the deputation. A majority of your 
Committee decided, in the circumstances, that the 
other three members should not proceed. In their 
opinion, sending the other members would constitute 
a recognition of the Resident Commissioner’s power to 
veto our appointments on deputations to him, and in 
the interests of independence in the Organisation they 
refused to do it. J 


They felt that if deputations to the Resident Con 
missioner were to be a recognised part of the work < 
the Committee, members whom the Resident Commi 
sioner refused to see (and two prominent members ai 
already tabooed), would be largely useless on tt 
Committee, and th ls feet ™uld interim serious] 
IV 1 th the free selection by the teachers of their office] 
and representatives. 

We regret the crux, but our first duty is to tt 
Organisation, whose management we have endeavoure 
to keep free from outside power. 


Herewith is appended the entire correspondence- 
connected with and arising out of the Deputation of 
6th February, 1909. — C. M. Mahon. 

I. 

REPORT of Deputation to Du. Starkie, Resident- 
Commissioner of National Education, 6th Fcbruani 
1909. 

On Saturday, 6th February, 1909, a deputation, 
consisting of Miss C. M. Mahon, Messrs. P. Gamble’. 
G. O’Callaghan, and J. Murphy, M.P., had an interview 
with Dr. Starkie at the Education Office. Mr,. 
Dilworth was present at the interview. 

Estimates. 

Mr. Murphy opened the business of the deputation 
by asking Dr. Starkie what proposals were made in, 
the Estimates for the coming year. 

In reply to questions put by Mr. Murphy, Dr.. 
Starlcio stated : — 

Birr ell Grant. 

(a) That there was no proposal made to change the- 
allocation of the Birrell Grant. 

(i>) That there was no application made for provision 
of quarterly payment of that Grant; 

(c) That the Treasury gave the payment for the 
year ended March, 1908, on condition that no 
demand would be made for more than £114,000 
in any one year, and that to make provision for 
quarterly payments one year’s estimate should, 
include £114,000 + £85,000; 

Pensions. 

(dj That the Commissioners have renewed their 
proposals of last year with reference to the 
“ added years ” up to a maximum of ten in the 
case of Pensions; 

Deputation to Chancellor. 

(e) That lie did not think that he or any of file 
Commissioners would accompany the Teachers' 
Deputation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer,, 
but that the Commissioners might send a deputa- 
tion on their own account. He could only lay 
the matter before the Board, as he could not 
give any promise without acquainting the other 
members of the Board; 

Bonuses. 

if) That the Commissioners have renewed their 
application for Bonuses for Large Schools. 

Promotions. 

Miss Mahon here intervened and pointed out that 
before Bonuses were talked of for Large Schools pro- 
motions should be arranged by merit and seniority, 
and that if the Commissioners wished to remove the- 
objection to these Bonuses, Efficient Assistants and 
Efficient Principals of Small Schools should get 
preference in appointment to Large Schools. She 
pointed out that the Commissioners had a rule which 
would go some way towards meeting the case if 
enforced; that on educational grounds a teacher from- 
a Training College should serve some period of pro- 
bation under an experienced teacher; that such an 
arrangement would make for efficiency, as Assistants 
might naturally be expected to perforin their duties 
with greater zeal if they had a prospect of reward 
before them. 

Dr. Starkie replied that if a man without experience- 
was appointed to a Large School, he got no reward if 
he showed no merit. At the same time he favoured 
their principle of rewadd for merit. He told Mr. 
Dilworth to make a note of the points put before him,., 
and said that the Commissioners could make a rule on 
the subject. 

Monthly Salaries. 

Mr. Murphy next asked if the Commissioners made 
any application to have salaries paid monthly, and 
Mr. O’Callaghan took this up. 

In answer to Mr. O ’Callaghan’s representations, 
Dr. Starkie replied that the payment of monthly 
salaries would add £5.000 annually to the cost .of _ 
administration. He yielded" so far as to say that if 
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•tbe teachers agitate for monthly salaries and monthly 
_ a „ rQen t of the Birrell Grant, the Commissioners will 
support us, and he advised us to secure Mr. Birrell’s 
support also. 

Mr. O’Callaghan asked if the Commissioners would 
not go farther and apply for this concession for us. 

Dr. Starkie seemed to believe that this would not 
be of any use ; that any concession involving additional 
.expenditure cannot be obtained by mere application of 
Commissioner’s, but must first be secured by active 
agitation on the part of the teachers. 

(N.B. — This note ran through many of Dr. Starkie’s 
observations during the interview in reference to 
questions of money.) 

Payment of Salaries direct to Teachers. 

Mr. Gamble hero interposed and asked to have the 
salaries sent direct to the teachers. Dr. Starkie 
replied that he might as well try to overturn the whole 
Managerial System as to try to pay salaries direct; 
that it would cause a. revolt among Managers through - 
otdi the country, and that it was a thing that could 
only he done by Parliament. 

Character Query. 

Mr. Gamble asked to have the Character query 
eliminated. Dr. Starkie replied that he did not think 
much of it, but at the same time he did not think it 
would be much gain to have it removed, as any 
manager who wanted to complain of a teacher always 
had pen and ink at his disposal. 

.Sweeping of Schools. 

Mr. Gamble asked to have the rule re sweeping of 
schools abolished in addition to that of re heating. Dr. 
Starkie admitted that the teachers had a grievance in 
this matter, and stated that in motoring through 
England he always in passing a school late in the 
evenings saw a paid woman sweeping and dusting the 
school. He advised us to bring the matter under the 
notice of the 'Women’s National Health Association, 
and try and secure the co-operation of this Association 
in having the schools properly heated and cleaned. 

■Civil Rights. 

Mr. Gamble next introduced the question of Civil 
Eights for Teachers. He pointed out to Dr. Starkie 
that if teachers were at liberty to sit on public Boards 
as Urban, District, and County Councillors, and to 
take part in the election of Members of Parliament, 
Primary Education would soon benefit financially. 
He also pointed out that the only place in which the 
parents could be effectually reached, or their 
sympathies enlisted on behalf of their children's 
educational advancement, was on the public platform. 
He showed how the so-called Development Grant of 
11185,000 was lost to Irish education, with the. sanction 
of the Irish Members of Parliament, because the 
teachers were prohibited by rules from educating the 
public, and were consequently of no account in the 
eyes of their Parliamentary representatives. He 
referred to the fact that now again the eyes of 
politicians are fixed on the Equivalent Grants due to 
Irish education, and that if the teachers are not allowed 
to use the platforms and the Press to expose this 
injustice and to rouse the people to make a stand 
against it, the danger is, that these Grants will be 
grabbed again, without any effective protest in 
Parliament. 

Dr. Starlcie stated that the managers were opposed 
to the granting of Civil Rights, and mentioned that 
they had strong representations on the Board. He 
instanced the case of a manager who said, “ How could 
he sit on the same Board with the teacher who was in 
his employment.” He also said that Mr. Birrell did 
us harm instead of good over the Civil Rights question, 
as be set up the backs of the Members of the Board 
by his remarks on this question. 

Adverting to the Development Grant, Dr. Starkie, 
turning to Mr. Murphy, said, that undoubtedly the 
Irish Members of Parliament were responsible for the 
loss of the £185,000; that it was with their consent it 
was diverted from Irish education and used for Land 
- A 'ct pui-poses. 


“ Does this show,” said Mr. Gamble, “ that the 
Irish teachers, who understood and explained the situa- 
tion at' tie time, are politically of no account in the 
eyes of Parliamentarians, because by the rules of the 
National Board they can exercise no influence over 
Members in their constituencies? ” 

Dr. Starkie was at one with Mr. Gamble as to the 
necessity of safeguarding the Education Grants, but 
with regard to the removal of the civil disabilities, he 
remarked that he was not the Board, and could only lay 
these matters before the Commissioners. At the same 
time he held out no hove, because the opposition is too 
strong in the quarters already indicated to the granting 
of civil and political freedom to the Irish National 
teacher. 

Cookery and Laundry. 

Mr. Murphy next introduced the subject of Cookery, 
and Miss Mahon took this up. She stated among other 
things that : — 

(a) Cookery and Laundry were technical subjects that 
do not come within the scope of a Primary 
school, and were not included in the curriculum 
of a Primary school in any other country; 

(b) That in other countries these are special subjects 
taught by special teachers in special centres ; 

(c) That a Department exists in this country that 
specializes in domestic training, and that the 
overlapping of the two Boards is an unnecessary 
waste of funds; 

(d) That is was impossible to teach Cookery and 
Laundry in a one-roomed school, and that it was 
a violation of hygienic principles to attempt to 
do so; 

(e) That it was most unfair to try to force teachers, 
by withholding their increments, to introduce 
Cookery and Laundry into their schools, and to 
provide equipment, fuel, materials at their own 
expense ; 

(f) That the regulations re teaching of these subjects 

were in the Commissioners’ rules for the last 
three years, and were in abeyance till coming 
towards the end of the triennial period for award- 
ing increments; 

(g) That children attend school very irregularly, and 
that they cannot attain any proficiency in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmentie if they specialize 
along domestic lines at 11 years of age; 

(h) That 14 years of age and upwards was the proper 
time for such specialization. 

Dr. Starkie met each of these points as adduced. 
He said he was aware that Cookery and Laundry were 
not Primary school subjects in other countries, but that 
this country was different from any other : 

(a) In other countries there were Higher Schools, 
Continuation Schools, and centres for special 
subjects, but in this country no money could be 
procured for the establishment of such schools, 
and the National school was the only school 
available for the majority of children; 

(b) That Cookery was more important than Reading, 
Writing, and. Arithmetic ; 

(c) That girls go to work in factories and other places 
at 14 years of age ; 

(d) That the Consultative Committee (consisting of 
representatives of the National Board and of the 
Department) pronounced in favour of Cookery 
and Laundry in National schools; 

(e) That the Department was urging the Board to 
this course so that girls might be prepared for 
their instructresses when they left the National 
schools ; 

(/) That is was most unfair, he agreed, to. expect 
teachers to be at a penny loss in introducing or 
carrying on: these subjects; 

(g) That the children should be made to bear some 
of the expense. 

(Miss Mahon here pointed out that teachers 
had very often to supply the books and copy- 
books to the children out of their own pockets. 
Dr. Starkie replied that if they had, the, Com- 
missioners do not hear of it.) 
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(h) That there is a great waste of food in places such 
as Connemara and other places in the West, 
where the people live on tea and bread made 
with water, because they do not know how to 
cook ; 

(i) That he motored through English villages, and 

that we are centuries behind the English in 
civilization in some ways. 

(Mr. Murphy took him up here, and said, that 
he, too, had been in English villages, and that he 
saw none of this superiority in civilization. Dr. 
Starkie, said, of course, the Irish were intellec- 
tually superior; but as regards civilization in the 
cooking of food the English were ahead.) 

(j) That it was useless saying that Cookery could not 

be taught in a one-roomed school; that he 
motored through the country, and. saw Cookery 
efficiently taught in numerous one-roomed 
schools, on ordinary grates; and that the teachers 
told him they were opposed to it at first, but 
that now they are delighted to be teaching it. 

(7c) That he assured us that not one Increment, 
otherwise deserved, has been denied owing to the 
absence of Cookery, and that he ought to know. 

(Miss Mahon here stated that she knew 
teachers who got three and four consecutive 
h Good ” Reports, and have not got Increments 
owing to the absence of Cookery.) 

(He said these teachers were only threatened 
and the Increments Referred, and that threaten- 
ing was different from actually doing. Miss 
Mahon asked him was it fair to threaten teachers 
to force them to provide equipment and other 
things necessary. He said it was not, but if 
the teacher told the inspector that the only 
obstacle was the expense of these things, that 
would send the inspector on to the manager.) 

( l ) That the Department took over the Cookery some 
time ago, but gave it up again, as the five 
shillings per head would not cover the cost. 

(Miss Mahon -asked him if the five shillings 
would not cover the cost for the Department, 
how could it cover the cost in the National 
schools. Dr. Starkie replied, that the small 
amount of Cookery required in the National 
schools was entirely different from the full course 
required in the Technical Schools.) 

(m) That it was useless to agitate for the abolition 
of Cookery and Laundry from the programme, 
as he saw advocated in the Sclwol Journal, but 
that an agitation for Equipment Grants and 
suitable provision would be much better advised. 

(n) That some members of the Board, Sir William 
Butler especially, were most enthusiastic on the 
matter of domestic training, and that they 
meant to enforce the regulations. 

Mr. Gamble here interposed, and asked Dr. 
Starkie could Experimental Science be dropped if 
Cookery were taken up ; that in Cork the organisers 
were trying to enforce Cookery on teachers who had 
already Needlework and Science in addition to the 
ordinary subjects of an overloaded programme. 

Dr. Starkie said he thought so, and that they could 
also submit a modified programme in the other 
subjects; that, of course, the official programme 
represented the maximum of the Commissioners' 
demand. He also remarked that he saw some 
Cookery in the Cork district which was very success- 
fully taught, with very simple contrivances, which 
pleased him very much. 

on ly tangible result of this discussion was that 
Dr. Starkie said : — 


Lay Assistants in Convents. 

ML Gamble mentioned tho fact that the Lay 
Assistants in Convents did not receive any portion of.' 
tire Birrell Grant. ........ . , , 

Dr. Starkie said he understood that they had been 
paid their portion of it by the Nuns, at least in some 

C& Mr ‘ Gamble pointed out that the Commissioners 
could ensure that they get it in future by amending 
the rule so as to increase the minimum salary of Lay 
Assistants from £30 to .£87. 

Dr. Starkie took a note of it, nud promised to lay 
it before tho Commissioners. 

Rigidity of Averages. 

On the question of rigidity of averages, Miss- 
Mahon asked that a swing of five or more should be 
allowed in the average in case of Assistants who 
have given at least three years’ service, and Mr. 
O’Callaghan pointed out the benefit, educationally, that 
would be conferred on the schools, without any 
additional cost to the Treasury, if Assistants were even 
paid their salary reduced by one-fiftieth for each unit,, 
rather than have salary withdrawn altogether. 

Dr. Starkie said that he knew the loss it was to 
education to have the services of an Assistant dis- 
pensed with, but stated that this was a Treasury 
matter, and that if the Commissioners were to allow 
either of these concessions, the Treasury would 
surcharge them. He stated also that as the Rules 
stood now the average should be down for four 
quarters before salary would be withdrawn. 

Undergruded and Transition- Teachers. 

Mr. O’ Callaghan presented the cases of the Under- 
graded and Transition Teachers in the terms of the 
memorials on their behalf. 

Dr. Starkie promised to give these memorials the- 
fullest consideration. 

Personal Cases. 

Mr. Gamble and Mr. O’Callaghan presented cases 
of teachers dismissed for alleged falsification of 
accounts. 

Dr. Starkie held the cases fully proved from a pile- 
of documentary evidence which he had before him. 

Mr. Murphy also presented several personal cases,- 
which were taken notes of by Mr. Dihvorth at Dr. 
Starkie ’s command. 

Thanhs. 

Mr. Murphy thanked Dr. Starkie for the courtesy 
with which he received the deputation, and the 
patience and attention with which be listened to 
them during an interview of nearly three hours’ 
duration. 

(Signed) , 

Ca.thf.iune M. Mahon, 
C.E.C. 

The foregoing Report- was drawn up by Miss C. M- 
Mahon on behalf of tho deputation, and unanimously 
adopted by the C.E.C-. at their meeting on Saturday, - 
27th February, 1909. 

Terence Clarke, LL.D., 

Central Secretary. 

Mil March, 1909. 


April 0, 1909. 

Report of Deputation to Education Office. 


(1) The rule making Iucrements depend on it would 
not appear next time; 

(2) That Inspectors would be instructed not to press 
Cookery and Laundry where Managers refuse to 
supply equipment and make provision for their 
introduction ; 


(3) That these subjects would not be required 
any school in which there were not 12 girls oi 
11 years of age; 

(4) . That where introduced Experimental Scion 

could be dropped, and a modified prom-arm 
m the other subjects submitted. 


Caruig, Birr, 

21th March, 1909. 

Dear Mr. Editor,— When sending tho proof of the* 
above-named Report to the printer, I inadvertently 
omitted the words Private and Confidential, which, - 
according to the terms of the Resolution of the C.E.C. 
° February, should have been marked on it. 

The underlined portions of the Report were specially 
mentioned as confidential by the Resident Commis- 
sioner, at the interview on the 6th February, 1908; 
therefore, I would ask isecretaries and delegates to 1 2 
wor ^ s Private and Confidential at the top- 
of the Reports received by them. 
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This will make the matter all right, as the words 
serve their purpose just as well written as printed, 
an d when so marked the document cannot bo published 
in the Press. This is the only difference the marking 
really makes, as the matter of the Report must of 
necessity otherwise be well ventilated. So I ask the 
secretaries and delegates, as a point of honour, to 
kindly rectify this omission on every copy of Report 
received. 

Yours very sincerely, 

C. M. Mahon, C.E.C. 

The Catholic Cleuical School Managers and the 
St. Mary’s Drogheda, 

St. Mary’s, Drogheda, 

April 12th, 1909. 

Mv Dear Sir, — I have just seen what purports to 
be an authentic report of a statement made by Dr. 
Starkie, Resident Commissioner of the Board of 
National Education, to a deputation representing 
teachers that waited upon him at the Education Office 
on the 6th February Inst. 

In that report I read : — 

“ Dr. Starkie stated that the managers were 
opposed to the granting of civil rights, and mentioned 
that they had strong representation on the Board. 

. . . He held out no hope, because the opposition 
is too strong in the quarters already indicated to 
the granting of civil and political freedom to the 
Irish National teachers.” 

If the managers to whom Dr. Starkie referred are 
the Catholic clerical managers, as they' seem to be, I 
beg as the Honorary Secretary of their Association, to 
draw attention to a resolution on the subject 
unanimously adopted on the 13th June, 1907, by its 
Central Council and duly published at the time : — 

“ That, being convinced that the first condition 
for the development and progress of Primary Educa- 
tion is the possession of an efficient and contented 
body of teachers, we see no prospect of this being 
secured until the question of salary, pension, and 
promotion are placed on a satisfactory basis, and 
until the unreasonable restrictions of the civil rights 
of teachers are removed.” 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Truly yours, 

John Curiiy, P.P. 

July 10th, 1909. 

CIVIL RIGHTS FOR TEACHERS. 

To the Editor of the Freeman's Journal. 

Dear Sir, — The Pension question is one that the 
teachers regard as the most pressing at present. But 
there must necessarily be some little delay in pressing 
this question at present, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has promised to look fully into the matter; 
and until his reply, after having done so, is given 
the teachers cannot well agitate this matter before the 
public. The question of Civil Rights for teachers is 
the means to an end ; and the pressing of this question 
is not the relegating of the pension question to a back 
place. Most of the Teachers’ Associations meet on 
Saturday, and they would do well to deluge Mr. Birrell 
with resolutions reminding him of his oft-repeated 
promise to see to it that the teachers were granted 
their civil rights. There are those who believe that 
the National Board is an independent body, responsible 
to nobody. This is not the case. Mr. Birrell has 
admitted that he is complete master of the Board, 
and that he is as much responsible for the Rules and 
Regulations of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion as the Government for the time being is 
responsible for the action of the Treasury. It would 
be well also that each Association would ask its local 
M.P. to support at the opportune time this claim for 
Civil Rights for the teachers. If the Irish M.P. s 
take advantage of the forms of the House, they can 
compel Mr. Birrell to fulfil his promise. And I 
believe every Irish M.P., with the single exception of 
Mr. Maurice Healy, of Cork, haB expressed himself in 


favour of this concession to the teachers. I believe I 
may go farther and say that outside the Education 
Office there is not in Ireland at the present time one 
advocate of the continued slavery of the National 
teachers, except Mr. M. Healy, M.P. 

I am sure it will be asked why the National Board, 
as a body, wants to keep the teachers enslaved. What 
ai'c the Commissioners of National Education more 
than other Irishmen The reason for their action 
is plain. It is the system, and not the men, 
which is responsible for this slavery of the 
teachers. According to the system, the one essential 
qualification for the position of Commissioner of 
National Education is that he must know absolutely 
nothing about the business he asks to be appointed to 
administer. The consequence is that there is 
blundering and inefficiency In the Education Office. 
The teachers resent and expose this blundering and 
inefficiency, which so much retards their usefulness in 
their schools. And it is only human nature on the 
part of the Commissioners to mislike resentment and 
exposure. The National Board, as a body, is therefore 
hostile to the teachers; and the members know full 
well that when the teachers are free to take part in 
the public life of the country the better opportunity 
they will have for exposing the inefficiency of the 
Board, and the more irksome membership of the Board 
will become. So the teachers may take it that their 
civil rights will not be granted by the good-will of the 
Board. It is now something better than three months 
since Father Curry, of Drogheda, made public in the 
columns of the Freeman — the exact date is 18th April 
last — that the Resident Commissioner, Dr. Starkie, 
stated to a deputation that waited on him that it was 
he representatives of the managers on the Board who 
were opposed to granting civil rights to the teachers. 
Proof has been given, but especially within these three 
months, that the managers of at least three-fourths of 
the schools of the country are strongly in favour of 
granting civil rights to the teachers. As the managers 
representatives on the Board have not denied the 
impeachment, we must take it, until the contrary to 
proved, that it is they who stand between the teachers 
and their civil rights, even though they do so against 
the will of those whom they represent. It is to Mr. 
Birrell, then, the teachers have to look to compel 
the granting of then- civil rights. Since Mr. Birrell 
became Chief Secretary this is the one unqualified 
promise he made to any body of Irishmen that he 
failed to fulfil. And if the teachers of Ireland put a 
little pressure on their M.P.’s to put a little pressure 
on Mr. Birrell, they may, I think, rest assured that 
this promise will also be fulfilled by him. 

Yours, etc., 

P. Doherty, 

Chairman, Tipperary Teachers' 
Association. 


July 20th, 1909. 

The Interview with Dr. Starkie. 


To the Editor of the Freeman's Journal. 


Office of National Education, 

Marlborough Street, Dublin 
19th July, 1909. 

Dear Sir, — In a letter which appears in the Free- 
man's Journal of this date, the following passage 
occurs : — 

‘‘It is now something better than three months 
since Father Curry, of Drogheda, made public in the 
columns of the Freeman — the exact date to 13th 
April last— that the Resident Commissioner, Dr. 
Starkie, stated to a deputation that waited on him 
that it was the representatives of the managers on 
the Board who were opposed to granting civil rights 
to the teachers.” 


The Resident Commissioner desires me to give an 
emphatic contradiction to this representation of what 
he said to the deputation. It would appear that 
Father Curry adopted as his authority for the quotation 
in his letter of 12th April, 1909, the garbled report of 
a confidential interview, which was most unwarrant- 
ably published without being submitted to Dr. Starkie. 
— Yours faithfully, 


HI A PTTRTiA'Nr 


32 
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September, 1909.- . 

Mr. Cullinan asked the Chief Secretary whether 
his attention has been called to the report of the depu- 
tation of teachers who waited on the Resident Commis- 
sioner of National Education in connection, amongst 
other questions, with that of their civil rights, when 
Dr. Starkie stated that the Chief Secretary did the 
teachers more harm than good over the civil rights 
question, as he set up the backs of the members of 
the National Board on the question; whether the 
members of the National Board and managers are op- 
posed to granting civil rights to teachers; and whether 
he is prepared to take the necessary steps to have the 
Irish National teachers permitted to share in the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by their fellow citizens? 

Mr. Birrell — My attention has been called to the re- 
port referred to, and I have also seen a letter from 
the Resident Commissioner denying its authenticity. 
I am informed that the question of the civil rights of 
teachers was considered by the Commissioners of 
National Education on several occasions in 1906 and 
1907, when the restrictions imposed on teachers were 
relaxed to a considerable extent. The Commissioners 
do not think that it would be in the interests of the 
teachers or the schools to modify still further the rules 
on the subject. The responsibility in this matter rests 
entirely with the Commissioners, and I do not propose 
to take action with regard to it. 


July 22nd, 1909. 

The Interview with Dr. Starkie. 

To the Editor of the Freeman’s Journal. 

Dear Sir, — In the Freeman of the 20th inst. Mr. M. 
A. Phelan writes : — ‘ ‘ It would appear that Father 
Curry adopted as his authority for the quotation in his 
letter of the 12th April, 1909, the garbled report of a 
confidential interview, which was most unwarrantably 
published without being submitted to Dr. Starkie.” 

I think this requires a little explanation from me. It 
has been the practise for many years for the Resident 
Commissioner to receive a deputation from the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Teachers' Organisation. Such 
deputations were received by the late Sir P. Keenan 
and by the late Mr. Redington, as well as by Dr. 
Starkie. Reports of such interviews were furnished 
to members of the Teachers’ Organisations, but were 
marked ‘‘Private and Confidential.” For myself, I 
have written much in the teachers’ class journals in 
opposition to these private interviews. I pointed out 
the absurdity of having a document, the contents of 
which were to be disclosed to eight or* nine thousand 
persons, marked “ Private and Confidential.” In one 
case where such a report got into the papers before, 
there was an “ emphatic contradiction ” as in the 
present cases. And I gave other reasons why I 
regarded these private interviews as objectionable. 
The last deputation to Dr. Starkie consisted of three 
members of the Executive Committee, and Mr. John 
Murphy, M.P., the date being 6th February last. At 
a subsequent meeting of the Executive Committee a 
report of the deputation which was drafted by one of 
the deputationists was ordered to be printed and cir- 
culated, in accordance with the usual custom, among 
the Associated Teachers, its accuracy being unques- 
tioned by the other three deputationists. I cannot, of 
course, account for the reason why there is an emphatic 
contradiction now, though more than three months 
have elapsed since Father Curry published this extract 
from the report. I am afraid it is too late to publish 
contradictions now. Besides that Father Curry pub- 
lished that extract the absurdity of the “ Private and 
Confidential ” nature of a document, the contents of 
which were communicated to some nine thousand 
persons, was too patent. The result is that the 
references in the document to the managers and their 
representatives on the Board are known to thousands 
of persons outside the ranks of the teachers. And 
both within and without the ranks of the teachers much 
bitterness against some members of the Board has 
been engendered. Injustice may have been done to 
some of these members. I now see only one way to 
undo this injustice, and that way is to publish the 
names of the members of the Board who were opposed 
and also the names of those who have supported, the 
granting of civil rights to the teachers. For this course 


there have been precedents. The result of the division 
of the Board on rule 127b was published, and also, some 
years ago, at the time that the present Lord Morley 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland, the division on the 
resolution re admitting the Christian Brothers to the 
National system was published. 

Perhaps I may be wrong in saying there is only one 
way to remove this bitterness. There may be a 
second — a re-consideration of the question and the 
emancipating, unanimously or by a majority of the 
Board, of those who have to educate the children of the 
masses, who all regard themselves as either freemen or 
“ people rightly struggling to be free.” — Yours, etc., 

P. Doherty. 

Chairman Tipperary Teachers’ 
Association. 

21st July, 1909. 


July 23rd, 1909. 

Letter from the Writer of the Impeached Report. 

THE INTERVIEW WITH DR. STARKIE. 

To the Editor of the “Freeman's Journal." 

Carrig, Birr, 21st July, 1900. 

Sis,— The statement made in Mr. Phelan’s reply 
to Mr. Doherty in your 'issue of the 20th July is, 
strictly speaking, a matter for the whole Central 
Committee, which adopted and published the Report 
alluded to, rather than for me individually. But as 
this Committee will not meet for some time, I wish, 
as the writer of the report, to say a few words in my 
own justification. I did my best to produce a de- 
tailed verbatim report of the interview as faithfully 
and accurately as I possibly could in the absence of a 
knowledge of shorthand and taking into account the 
fact that Dr. Starkie is the chief of the department 
under which I work in my capacity of teacher, it is 
but natural to suppose that I should take particular 
pains to be as courteous and diplomatic as possible, 
while at the same time striving to adhere firmly to 
the truth. I had also the assistance of a verbal re- 
port made on the same day to a sub-committee, and 
the further help of the memory of the sub-committee 
afterwards with regard to this verbal report. 

With the fact of the report being published without 
being submitted to Dr. Starkie I have nothing to do. 
The Central Secretary had been for many years accus- 
tomed to all manner of deputations, and it is to be 
expected that he followed the customary procedure in 
such cases. I am unable to say what that procedure 
is till the next general meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee. 

Turning aside from Mr. Phelan’s and Mr. 
Doherty’s letters to the vexed question with which 
they deal, viz., the attitude of managers towards the 
teachers in their agitation for civil rights, I should 
like to remind your readers that there are other 
managers besides the Catholic managers. The 

Catholic managers, numbering 1,443, have, through 
their representatives, unequivocally demanded civil 
rights for the National Teachers. 

But what of the 1,614 managers of other denomina- 
tions ? How have they supported our claims ? At the 
Presbyterian Assembly in June the question was 
shelved. As far as I am aware, I think the Protes- 
tant managers, as a body, have up to the present re- 
mained silent on the subject. And why on earth those 
Presbyterian and Protestant clergymen should for a 
moment countenance these absurd and humiliating 
and unnecessary limitations on the freedom of others 
which they would not endure for a moment on them- 
selves passes comprehension. If they persist in this 
attitude I greatly fear that the consequences' will be 
more than they calculate upon. 

A word on the managerial question, which has been 
dragged of late into our agitation not by the teachers, 
but by others. I say, and I say it advisedly, and I 
am as sure of it as anyone can be without being a 
prophet, that the Catholic Teachers will always re- 
main as steadfast in their loyalty to the Catholic 
Managers in the future as they have been in the past. 
The Catholic Clerical Managers, as a rule, stand be- 
tween the teacher and the official, whereas laymen, on 
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the contrary, would be wholly in the hands of the 
officials, as we can see in many instances on the exist- 
ing public Boards. Again, if the Catholic Clerical 
Manager acts unjustly, there is an appeal to the 
Bishop. In the case of a lay manager there is no 
satisfactory appeal. I know teachers who have had 
experience of both, and I have heard them emphatic- 
ally declare that they would . rather work under the 
greatest crank (if such existed) of a Catholic Clerical 
Manager than under any layman. I was present at 
the Catholic Teachers’ meeting at the Congress of 
1908, where a resolution was unanimously passed 
affirming our confidence in the Maynootli Resolutions. 

I have general and particular knowledge, as far as 
anyone can have it, that this is the feeling of the 
general body of the Catholic teachers, and that these 
statements of mine are in no way exaggerated.— I am, 
sir, yours faithfully, 

Catherine M. Mahon. 


public, will arise. It is not the function of the Execu 
tive Committee to initiate, but it is their function to 
formulate plans for carrying into execution the ex- 
pressed desires of the Organisation as a whole. So 
the teachers of Ireland look to their Executive to to- 
morrow formulate plans for a virile agitation during 
the autumn — an agitation that will have for the first 
plank in its platform the re-organisation of the Na- 
tional Board on an elective principle.— Yours, etc., 

P. Doherty, 

Chairman, Tipperary Teachers’ Organisation. 

July 30, ’09. 


August nth, 1909. 

MEETING OF THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


C.E.C., Irish National Teachers’ 
Organisation. 

July 31st, 1910. 

THE NATIONAL BOARD. 

To the Editor of the Freeman's Journal. 

Dear Sir, — The Executive Committee of the 
Teachers’ Organisation meet to-morrow (Saturday), 
and one of the matters they will have to consider is 
the letter of the Resident Commissioner's Private Sec- 
retary, which appeared in the Freeman of the 19tli 
inst. This letter gives an “ emphatic contradiction 
to a statement contained in the report of a deputation 
to Dr. Starkie. This one extract from a lengthy re- 
port was the only one published; so the teachers are 
left in doubt as to what portion of the report Dr. 
Starkie would admit to be accurate. There are many 
members of the organisation who are opposed to send- 
ing these “private deputations” to members of the 
National Board, as they regard them as harmful to 
the interests of the teachers as a body. The last re- 
port of the. Executive Committee, which recommended 
the discontinuance of these “ private deputations, 
was adopted by the Galway Congress. So there are 
many teachers through the country who expect that 
the Executive Committee will on to-morrow definitely 
decide to end these deputations to members of the 
Board, unless such interviews are open to the repre- 
sentatives of the Press. 

Another matter that the Executive Committee must 
concern themselves about for some time to come is 
the claim put forward at the Technical Congress re- 
cently held in Galway that pupils from the National 
schools, when they enter Technical schools, are very 
often too backward to take advantage of the education 
afforded there. There are some well-meaning persons 
who claim that the education given in this country 
under the National system is equal, if not superior, to 
that given under corresponding systems in other coun- 
tries. No matter what the education given under the 
National system is at present, there is much room for 
improvement. There are surely some well-educated 
young persons turned out from the National schools, 
who are successful in the Civil and commercial ser- 
vices. This shows only the possibilities of the sys- 
tem ; but the claim put forward by technical instruc- 
tors that many of the ex-pupils of the National 
schools are backward is but too well founded. Ireland 
is rapidly becoming an industrial country, and if 
successful industrialism is to continue it is necessary 
that the bulk of the pupils, when leaving the National 
schools, should have got a good sound literary educa- 
tion, that will fit them to take advantage of the tech- 
nical education that is now being brought to their 
doors. The teachers know how the National system 
may be improved, and at Galway Congress last April 
they committed themselves to the claim for such a 
change in the Charter constituting the National 
Board as shall make that body elective. The National 
Board, so long as it is constituted under the nomina- 
tion system that so far obtains, must necessarily be 
inefficient. To effect a re-organisation of the Board 
will require a strong public agitation ; and very likely 
before the Executive Committee hold their next meet- 
ing after Saturday’s, the opportune time to start 
this agitation through public meetings, and through 
the medium of the Press that is read by the general 


Secretary’s Report. 

A meeting of the Central Executive was held at 17 
Fleet Street, on Saturday, 31st July, the President, 
Mr. Janies MacGowan, in the chair. All the mem- 
bers except Mr. J. M. Thomson, Belfast, were present. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted 
on the motion of Mr. D. Elliott, ex-President, 
seconded by Mr. Mansfield, Vice-President : — 

( 1 )_“ That as the accuracy of the printed report 
of a deputation from this Committee to Dr. Starkie 
in December last has been publicly discussed in the 
Freeman's Journal, and as the particular portion 
of this report which is questioned is the following : 

‘ Dr. Starkie stated the managers were opposed to 
the granting of civil rights,’ we now desire to state 
that the deputationists were unanimous in report- 
ing this statement, and we adhere to our opinion 
that the printed report is an accurate representa- 
tion of what occurred at the interview in December 
last.” 


August 12th, 1909. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS’ CIVIL RIGHTS. 
The Deputation to Dr. Starkie. 

To the Editor of the Freeman’s Journal. 


Cork, 10th August, 1909. 

Dear Sir,— A t the last meeting of the Central 
Executive Committee of our Organisation, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted: — 

“That as the accuracy of a printed report of a 
deputation from this Committee to Dr. Starkie in 
December last has been publicly discussed in the 
Freeman’s Journal, and as the particular portion 
of this report which is questioned- is the following : 

‘ Dr. Starkie stated the managers were opposed to 
the granting of civil rights,’ we now desire to state 
that the deputationists were unanimous in report- 
ing this statement, and we adhere to our opinion 
that the report is an accurate representation of what 
occurred at the interview in December last.” 


As I am one of the four who formed the' deputation 
and am not at present on the Committee, I shall thank 
you to allow me to say that I did not report that Dr. 
Starkie made the above statement. Neither did Mr. 
John Murphy, M.P., who also was on the deputation. 
Dr. Starkie did say that “some” managers were op- 
posed to the granting of civil rights, but he dad not 
state that the managers as a whole were, which the 
quotation in the resolution implies. Had he done so, 
no such statement would be allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged by me, who raised the question, as I well knew 
that whilst President of the National Teachers Or- 
ganisation, the Central Council of the Catholic 
Clerical Managers’ Association passed a resolution 
asking for civil rights for the teachers. 

I may add that Mr. John Murphy. M.P., acted as 
secretary to the deputation, and thereiore had every 
reason to be correct in the written report of the inter • 
view which he furnished to the Committee, and ii. 
that report he does not represent Dr. Starkie as 
making any such statement as that contained in the 
resolution.— Yours faithfully, 

P. Gamble, N.T. 
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August 16 lit, 1909. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS’ CIVIL RIGHTS. 

The Deputation to Dr. Starkie. 

Letter from writer of Impeached Report. 

To the Editor of the Freeman’s Journal. 

Irish Summer School, 

Dingle, August 18th, 1909. 

Dear Sir, — I do not purpose continuing this con- 
troversy further, but there are two statements in 
Mr. Gamble’s letter of August 12th which I consider 
it due to mo to correct.- Mr. Gamble quotes Dr. 
Starkie as saying that “some” managers were opposed 
to the granting of civil rights. I took notes; Mr. 
Gamble took none. I wrote my report immediately 
after the deputation from my notes. Mr. Gamble 
speaks from memory alone, after an interval of six 
months. If Dr. Starkie used the word “some,” or any 
other qualifying word, I should have put it in my 
report, as I should be as anxious as Mr. Gamble seems 
to be, not from any selfish or personal motive, but 
simply as a matter of honour, to represent Dr. Starkie 
in as favourable a light as strict conscientious 
adherence to truth would, allow. Again, Mr. Gamble 
says Mr. Murphy, M.P., in the report he furnished, 
did not represent Dr. Starkie as making any such 
statement as that contained in my report; but perhaps 
Mr. Gamble may not be aware that Mr. Murphy’s 
report purports only to be a general account of the 
interview, and in a general account many things are 
necessarily omitted which will appear in a detailed 
report. The Central Committee preferred a detailed 
report, in justice to the members of the Organisation, 
in order to give them full knowledge of everything 
that happened for their future guidance in their 
agitation; hence my report was adopted. I am not 
any way concerned over the result of this controversy, 
as I am perfectly convinced that I have been absolutely 
correct in my report, and shall not trouble your readers 
further with a report which, in view of the admissions 
of Mr. Gamble in his last letter, has narrowed down 
into a personal dispute as to whether the adjective 
“some” was or was not used by Dr. Starkie. 


meeting at which the report was adopted, I gave ample 
time for discussion, and no objection was raised to the 
accuracy of the portion on civil rights by any member 
of the deputation. 

Yours faithfully, 

D. Elliott, 

Ex-President l.N.T.O. 
Bloomfield, 20th August, 1909. 


II. 

1st Letter. Copy. 

June 18th, 1910. 

Sir, — A Joint Committee of Arbitration, consisting 
of two representatives from the Coiste Gnotha, two 
representatives from the Central Committee of the 
l.N.T.O. , with Professor Eoin McNeill, Vice-President 
Gaelic League, presiding, met in 25 Rutland Square 
on Saturday, 11th July, to adjust the differences 
between the Gaelic League aud the National Teachers' 
Organisation. As a result of this meeting, the 
Committee formed itself into a joint deputation, 
representing the Gaelic League and the l.N.T.O., to 
the Education Office, primarily on behalf of Miss 
Shanahan. Principal Teacher, Mullinahorna G. N. S., 
Ring, and also with regard to the appointment of a 
competent Bilingual Teacher in Mullinahorna, to 
advance the interests of Bilingual teaching in that 
distinct, without injury to the existing teacher. 

As Secretary to the Joint Committee, the duty 
devolves on me of asking you to receive this 
deputation, and to appoint the time at which you will 
kindly do so. 

If it were convenient to you to receive it on a 
Saturday, so that the teachers on it would not have 
to absent themselves from their schools on a week-day, 
we should be very thankful to you. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

C. M. Mahon. 

Dr. Starkie. 


I am, Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Catherine M. Mahon. 

O.E.C, Irish National Teachers' Organisation. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ CIVIL RIGHTS. 
The Deputation to Dr. Starkie. 

To the Editor of the Freeman's Journal. 


Sir, — Although I read every issue of the Freeman 
in some mysterious way I missed Mr. Gamble’s lette 
ou the 12th inst., and only saw a copy of it to-day 
It is rather late for Mr. Gamble now to attempt t 
give a different version of the interview. The report 
as printed, was read over very carefully in th 
presence of Mr. Gamble, and he knew then he wa 
responsible for the accuracy of it. Not only so, bu 
he strongly objected to another part, and at my earnes 
request the writer consented to suppress it. I too' 
tb u- ^' ourse > as 1 no * wish anything in the repor 
whieh was not the unanimous representation of thos 
who were concerned. This action of Mr. Gamble’ 
shows he was aware of his responsibility, and wa 
alert whan the report was presented. He now saw 
had Dr. Starkie stated that managers as a whole, a 
implied m the quotation in dispute, were opposed t- 
granting oiTil rights, no such statement would b 
allowed to pass unchallenged by me who raised th 
queefaon as I wdl knew . . the Central Counoi 
of the Oathohc Clerical Managers’ Association passe< 
a resolution m favour of civil rights for teachers.’ 
Why was not Mr. Gamble as vigilant in securing th, 
literal accuracy of so important a report as he says h, 
would have been m correcting Dr. Starkie? A man wh, 
was prepared to correct the Resident Commissione 
surely would not have permitted an incorrect report t. 
be sent to the Associations? As chairman of th 


1st Reply. 

Office of National Education, 

June, 20th, 1910. 

Madam, — In reply to your letter of 18th inst., I am 
requested by the Resident Commissioner to say that, 
before consenting to receive the- deputation about which 
you write, he will require to bo furnished with the 
names of the persons who are to take part in it. 

I am, Madam, 

Yours truly 

A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. 

Miss C. M. Mahon. 


2nd Letter. Copy. 

Sir, — In reply to yours of this morning, requiring 
to be furnished with the names of the deputationists 
who wish to wait on you with respect to the case of 
Miss Shanahan, of Mullinahorna N.S., and the appoint- 
ment of a competent Bilingual Assistant in Mullina- 
horna, I beg to inform you that the deputation consists 
of the five members of the Arbitration Committee, viz., 
Professor Eoin McNeill, President, two Repersentatives 
of the l.N.T.O., Miss Mahon, Carrig, and Mr. 
McGowan, Dromahair, two Representatives of the 
Coiste Gnotha, Mr. McSweeney, Aughrim, and Mr. P. 
Ward, Gleann, Co. Sligo. 

If you receive the deputation, the teachers’ 
members, while prepared to abide by your pleasure 
with regard to the day and hour which will suit you, 
will be grateful at the same time if you find it 
convenient to appoint a Saturday for it. 


Dr. Starkie. 


I am, 

Your obedient servant, 
C-. M. .Mahon. 
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2nd Haply • 

Office of National Education, 

June 22nd, 1910. 

Madam, — I am requested by the Resident Commis- 
sioner to inform you that he is not averse to receiving, 
as proposed, a joint deputation of the Gaelic League 
and the National Teachers’ Organisation with reference 
to the ease of Miss Shanahan, of Mullinahorna National 
School. Having regard, however, to certain incidents 
that followed his reception of a deputation of National 
Teachers early last year, he is not prepared to receive 
any deputation at present of which you might happen 
to "be a member. 

I am, Madam, 

Yours truly, 

A. N. BONAPARTE Wyse. 

Miss C. M. Mahon, 

Carrig N.S. 


3rd Letter. Copy. 

Sin, — I received your letter to-day re reception of 
the joint deputation of the Gaelic League and the 
I.N.T.O. 

Jn consequence of your objection to myself as a 
member of it. the Committee withdraw my name from 
the Organisation side and Mr. Ward’s from the Gaelic 
League side, and request you to receive the deputation 
of three members, viz., Professor McNeill, Mr. 
McGowan, and Mr. MeSweeney. 

Kindly say on what day and hour you would receive 
them. Next Saturday would now be too soon, as I 
would not have time to communicate your arrange- 
ments to them, but perhaps next Saturday would 
suit you. 


III. 

MEETING OE THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

A special meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Irish National Teachers’ Organisation — convened by 
the President and myself — was held on the 5th Novem- 
ber at 25 Rutland Square, North, Mr. Erlm. Mans- 
field presided. The -other members present were : — 
The Vice-President, Ex-President, Treasurer, Miss 
Mahon, Miss Lannour, and Messrs. MeSweeney, 
Nash, Cunningham, Fenighty, Joyce, O’Connell, 
Ramsay, Thomson, Nunan, and McGill. 

The first and special business considered was the 
Deputations. The previous meeting was, par excel- 
lence, a meeting for deputations, no less than four 
being appointed, of which two were to the Resident 
Commissioner. One exclusively from the. Executive 
“with respect to the new mathematical programmes 
and the percentage necessary to obtain fees ; also with 
respect to the present position of the Heating and 
Cleaning Question, Cooking and Laundry, Tenure of 
Assistants, Monthly Salaries.” A second in respect 
of the case of the Undergraded Teachers, consisting of 
Messrs. O’ Callaghan and Cunningham of the C.E.C., 
and a special representative selected by themselves 
from the deputation of Undergraded Teachers which 
conferred with the Executive Committee on the 8th 
ult. On the motion of Mr. Ramsay, seconded by Mr. 
McGill, the first deputation was to consist of the 
President, Miss Mahon, Mr. Thomson, and Mr. 
McGill. I duly forwarded a copy of the resolution to 
Dr. Starkie, with the request that he would kindly 
receive the deputation and name a convenient date 
which, I suggested, might with advantage be before 
the National Education Estimates were forwarded to 
the Treasury for the forthcoming year. To my letter 
I received the following reply : — 

• “Office of National' Education, 


Dr. Starkie. 


I am. 

Your obedient servant, 
C. M. Mahon. 


3rd Reply. 

Office of National Education, 
June 2utli, 1910. 

Madam, — I am requested by the Resident Commis- 
sioner to say that he can see the joint deputation, now 
consisting of the three gentlemen mentioned in your 
letter of 23rd inst., at 12 noon on Saturday next, the 
28nd prox. 

Will you be so good as to convey this information 
to the members of the deputation? 

Yours faithfully, 

A. N. Bonapaute Wyse. 

Miss C. M. Mahon. 


Sir, — O n Sunday last I received your letter stating 
that you will receive the joint deputation, consisting 
of Messrs. McNeill, McGowan and MeSweeney, on 
Saturday, 2nd July, at 12 noon. I have written to 
each of them to-day, asking them to meet together m 
Tyrone House a few minutes before 12 o’clock. 

I thank you for your kindness in receiving the 
deputation, and for your consideration in making the 
arrangements to suit the teacher members of it. 

With regard to your objections to myself and the 
cause of same, I shall, with your permission (which I 
shall take for granted unless you specially forbid me) 
write out and send you a copy of my own vindication 
of myself in the matter. 

Again thanking you on behalf of the Arbitration 
Committee, which i hope has laid the foundations of 
a new era of mutual assistance and good-will between 
two Organisations which have so much in common. 

I am, 

Your obedient servant, 

C. M. Mahon, 

Dr. Starkie. 


“ Marlboro’ St., Dublin, 

“ October 17f3i, 1910. 

“ Dear Sir, — The Resident Commissioner desires 
me to inform you in reply to your letter of the 15th 
inst. that he will be willing to receive a deputation 
regarding the matters you mentioned to consist of 
the following members only, viz. : Messrs. Mans- 
field, J. M. Thomson, and J. T. McGill. 

“ As the Resident Commissioner will be absent 
from Dublin on Saturday next it will be convenient 
for him to receive the deputation on the following 
Saturday, 29th inst., at 12 o’clock. — I am, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, 

“ A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. 

“Mr. M. Doyle, 

“ Central Secretary, 

“Irish National Teachers’ Organisation.” 

Shortly after the receipt of this letter I communi- 
cated the fact of her exclusion to Miss Mahon and the 
President, and asked of the latter what was to be 
done. On the 24th October I got the following tele- 
gram from the President : — “Doyle, Ballymote. Miss 
Mahon urges going in against. Let you wire prepaid 
each member asking opinion. Communicate result 
deputationists— Mansfield.” The only rational inter- 
pretation I could give to this was that Miss Mahon 
desired to act on the deputation against the wishes of 
the Resident Commissioner, and accordingly I sent the 
following wire to all the members of the Committee 
who have the power of voting (Organisation Rule 
15) : — “ Miss Mahon desires act compulsorily on 
Starkie deputation send your opinion immediately— 
Doyle.” In the course of the afternoon the following 
replies were received: — “Let her stay at home — 
Thomson ” ; “ Deputation should not go to Starkie 
without her— O’ Callaghan ” ; “ Mahon not to go de- 
putation proceed without her — Ramsay” ; “No depu- 
tation^ can be forced on any person — L armour”; 
“Deputation should not go without her — MeSwee- 
ney”; “Against deputation proceeding— Nash ” ; 
“ Deputation should not proceed without Miss Mahon 

O’Connell”; “If refused how go compulsorily — 

Cunningham ” ; “ Unless full deputation received none 
should proceed— Fenighty and Nunan ” ; “Let Miss 
Mahon stay at home— McGill ” ; “ Caiinot agree with 
her going compulsorily, would probably exclude all 
future deputations — Joyce ” ; “ Send deputation to 
Starkie without me— Mahon.” This latter telegram 
33 * 
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was received on the 25th October, and then it was 
manifest that the President’s first telegram to me was 
misunderstood, and that the mistake was probably 
made by the Post Office officials in transmitting or 
receiving the message. On the evening of the 25th the 
following telegram was received by me: — “You mis- 
understood my wire yesterday morning, Mahon urged 
that others go without, I wired all to-day seven wired 
for deputation seven others and my vote against, am 
writing, wait — Mansfield.” After this, and not wish- 
ing the deputation to fall through, I made the follow- 
ing appeal to Dr. Starkie : — 


“ Ballymote N.S., 

“26/.10/’10. 

“ Sir, — In reference to the proposed deputation 
from the Central Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Organisation, which you kindly 
agreed to receive at 12 o’clock on next Saturday, the 
Committee observes with extreme regret that Miss 
Mahon has been excluded from the deputation. On 
all the subjects intended to be put before you for 
discussion and consideration she is — with, perhaps, 
the exception of the President— by far the best and 
most widely informed of the deputationists, and, 
therefore, the Committee thinks her absence on next 
Saturday would be a serious drawback to the utility 
and thoroughness of the conference with you. I 
have, therefore, very respectfully to request that — 
with the delicate and chivalrous consideration which 
you must feel for her sex, and the liberality and 
broadmindedness which characterised your official 
acts on many previous occasions — you will be kindly 
pleased to reconsider this matter. 

“ Should your objection be to the unnecessarily 
large number deputed on the occasion, then the Com- 
mittee earnestly requests that one of the Belfast 
teachers (Messrs. Thomson and McGill) should be 
left out and Miss Mahon be retained on what the 
great body of the National teachers look forward to 
as one of the most important deputations which ever 
had the honour of waiting upon you. — I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ M. Doyle, 

“ Ceil. Secy., I.N.T.O. 

“W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., M.A., LL.D., 

“Res. Com. of National Education.” 


To this came the following reply : — 

“ N ational Education Office, 
“Marlboro’ St.. Dublin, 

“ 27th October, 1910. 

“ Dear Sir, — I am requested- by the Resident Com- 
missioner to say in reply to your letter of yester- 
day’s date that he regrets that he is not prepared to 
receive Miss Mahon as one of the members of the 
deputation arranged for Saturday next, and that 
for reasons which were indicated to Miss Mahon in 
a letter sent to her by direction of the Resident Com- 
missioner on the 27th June last.— I am, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, 

“ A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. 

“ Mr. M. Doyle. 


’ P.S. — In case you wish that the interview ar- 
ranged for Saturday should be postponed you will 
much oblige by letting me know before 6 p.m. to- 
morrow (Friday). — A. N. B. W.” 


The P.S. looked conciliatory, and evidently left tl 
matter open for further negotiation, and after coi 
suiting the President I telegraphed to Mr. Bonapar 
Wyse on Friday to put off the reception of the pn 
posed deputation till after our meeting on the 12t 
November. I felt, however, that, after the arrane. 
ment arrived at on the 8th October with Messr 
Quirke, Tierney, Devlin, and Galvin, there would 1 
grave ^satisfaction among the Undergraded teache- 
lt their deputation was postponed or jeopardised; an 
acting under serious responsibility I telegraphed tl 
President to anticipate our usual meeting bv a wee) 
and agree with me to hold a special meeting on tl 
oth inst. to consider fully the deputation cnix. E 


promptly concurred, and the meeting was accordingly 
convened. I next despatched the following letter to 
the Resident Commissioner: — 

. “ Ballymote N.S., Co. Sligo, 

“ 2nd November, 1910. 

-• Sir,— On the part of the Executive Committee 
of the National Teachers’ Organisation I beg leave 
to state that at its meeting on the 8th October there 
was a second deputation nominated to wait upon 
you in respect to the pressing and long-standing 
question of the treatment of the Undergradea 
teachers — a question which concerns a very consider- 
able number of our body. I beg to enclose a care- 
fully-prepared statement of those affected since, the 
sweeping and radical changes made in the system 
by the National Board in 1900, a copy of which, I 
believe, was forwarded early this week to all the 
Commissioners by Mr. Quirke, of Ballingarry N.S., 
Kilkenny. 

“ A deputation consisting of Messrs. George 
O’Callaghan and Jas. Cunningham, of the C.E.C., 
and of Mr. Quirke, specially representing the 
Undergraded teachers, was appointed to wait upon 
you at an early date in reference to the neglected 
claims of this numerous body of National teachei-s. 
As regards the other deputation, certain members 
of which you only consented to receive on Saturday 
last, the Executive Committee were obviously placed 
in a somewhat delicate and awkward position. For 
the cogent reasons urged in my letter of the 26th 
October we were most anxious that Miss Mahon 
should act on that deputation, but you thought pro- 
per to decline to receive her. Scattered as the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee are over all the 
provinces, obviously it was impossible to make other 
arrangements without a meeting of our Committee. 
The President and myself, therefore, have convened 
a special meeting for Saturday to consider those 
urgent matters. 

1 We are fully aware of your very responsible 
duties and engagements in connection with the ad- 
ministration of National Education in this country; 
but we earnestly hope you will kindly arrange to 
meet both deputations on next Saturday (or Mon- 
day), so as to have the views of the teachers fully 
and clearly put before you on the subjects named. — 
I have the honour to remain. Sir, your very obedient 
servant, 

“Ml. Doyle, 

“ Cen. Secy., I.N.T.O. 

"W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., M.A., LL.D., 

“Res. Com. of Natf. Education.” 

Subjoined is the answer received : — 

“ Office of National Education, 
“Marlboro’ St., Dublin, 

“ November 8rd, 1910. 

“ Dear Sir, — The Resident Commissioner asks me 
to say, in reply to your letter of the 2nd inst., that 
he has no objection to receive a deputation regard- 
ing the question of the Undergraded teachers, as 
well as the other deputation which was the subject 
of our previous correspondence, so long as his wishes 
regarding the names of the deputationists are com- 
plied with. For reasons which were set forth in a 
letter which I addressed- to Miss Mahon on the 81st 
ult., he cannot consent to receive any of the teachers 
(with one exception) who were members of the depu- 
tation that waited on him in February of last year, 
and this decision of his prevents him receiving Mr. 
George O’Callaghan, who is mentioned as one of the 
proposed deputation on the question of the ‘ Under- 
graded ’ teachers. 

“ If your Committee will arrange to select mem- 
bers for the two deputations who were not at the 
interview of February, 1909, the Resident Commis- 
sioner will be able to receive either or both deputa- 
• tions at an early date. I fear there is not now 
sufficient time to complete the arrangements by 
Saturday next. 

“If it will expedite matters in any way I shall 
be happy to see you here, as suggested, at any time 
after 10.30 on Saturday morning. — I am, dear sir, 
yours faithfully, 

“A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. 

“ M. Do^le, Esq.” 
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The foregoing lei tors and telegrams, with some 
others unnecessary to publish, were submitted to the 
meeting and debated and criticised at considerable 
length. Finally it was decided to publish the cor- 
respondence for tho information of the teachers; to- 
gether with Miss Mahon’s vindicatory letter to Dr. 
Starkie and his reply through Mr. Bonaparte Wyso. 

1 . The following resolution was proposed by Mr. 
Thomson, seconded by Mr. McGill -“That a deputa- 
tion from tho C.E.C. be appointed to wait upon Dr. 
Starkie with respect to Heating and Cleaning, Civil 
Rights, Mathematics, Tenure of Assistants, Deduc- 
tions from Salaries of Deputationists, and Monthly 
Salaries.” To this an amendment was proposed by 
Mr. Nash, seconded by Mr. McSweeney That no 
deputation to Dr. Starkie proceed from the C.E.C. 
while lie refuses lo receive certain members of this 
body.” For this there voted — Messrs. O’Callaghan, 
Nash, McSweeney, Nunan, Fenighty, Cunningham, 
O'Connell, and Miss Mahon. Against— Messrs. 

McGowan, Thomson, McGill, Ramsay, Joyce, and 
Miss Larmouv. This amendment on being put as a 
substantive resolution was carried by K to 0 — the mem- 
bers voting as before. It is thus the deputation ques- 
tion stands at present. 


MISS MAHON’S VINDICATION TO DII. STARKIE. 

Carrig, Birr, 

20tli October, 1010. 

Sib, — On the 22nd June last I received a letter from 
you in reply to mine, stating that “ liaviug regard, 
however, to certain incidents that followed your re- 
ception of a deputation of National teachers early last 
year, you were not prepared at present to receive any 
deputation of which I might happen to be a member.” 
In my reply, withdrawing my name, I wrote as 
follows : — “ With regard to your objection to myself 
and cause of same, I shall, with your permission 
(which I shall take for granted unless you specially 
forbid me) write out and send you a copy of my own 
vindication of myself in the matter.” 

At the last meeting of our Central Committee, 
October 8th, I was again appointed on a deputation to 
interview vou on matters affecting the teachers’ in- 
terests. The Central Secretary submitted to you the 
four names of the deputationists — three gentlemen 
and one lady. In your reply to him you consented to 
receive the three gentlemen, but again eliminated my 
name. 

As there is now no doubt but that you are labouring 
under a misconception with regard to mo, I avail my- 
self of this opportunity of placing before you the true 
history of the incidents you allude to as responsible 
for your reluctance to allow me over to see you again. 

“ Statement.” 

(a) A deputation, consisting of three teachers and one 
M.P., waited on Dr. Starkie on 6th February, 1909. 

(b) I acted as secretary, and, as far as I possibly 
could, took a verbatim report of the proceedings. 

(c) My report was l'ead at the following Central 
Committee meeting. It was adopted by the C.E.C., 
and ordered to be published as a “ Private and Con- 
fidential Report.” 

(d) The report contained' a statement of the Resident 
Commissioner’s oh the question of “ Civil Rights for 
Teachers." 

(e) A copy of the report fell into the hands of a 
clergyman, secretary to the Catholic Clerical Mana- 
gers’ Association. 

(f) This Revd. secretary published in the Freeman’s 
Journal, of April 13th, 1909, a contradiction of the Resi- 
dent Commissioner’s statement as far as the managers 
of his denomination were concerned, and in support of 
lus contradiction, he quoted a resolution of his central 
council, passed in 1907, demanding that “ the unreason- 
able restrictions on the liberty of teachers be removed. 

(g) Nothing further transpired till July 19th, 1909, 
on which date a teacher (in Freeman’s Journal) mis- 
quoted, inadvertently, no doubt, the Revd. secretary s 
•quotation. 

(h) On July 20th, 1909, Mr. Phelan, private secre- 
tary, denied (in Freeman's Journal) this misquotation. 


l,i) On July 23rd, 1909, I published a letter in the 
Freeman's Journal, standing up for myself, showiug 
Unit I did my best to report the truth without fear or 
favour. 

(j) On July 31st, 1909, the C.E.C., at their meeting, 
unanimously passed a resolution affirming their belief 
in the accuracy of the report, “ especially,” 'heir reso- 
lution states, “ as the deputationists at the time were 
unanimous in reporting the statement in dispute. 

(k) On the 12tli August, Mr. Gamble, one of the 
deputationists, but since retired from the C.E.C., wrote 
a letter to the Freeman's Journal i commenting on the 
C.E.C. resolution, and half -denying, half-affirming the 
statement on “ Civil Rights." 

(l) On the 16th August I wrote, my final letter on 
the subject, pointing out how Mr. Gamble’s letter vin- 
dicated me, aud again affirming my own conviction of 
the correctness of my report. 

(in) On August 23rd Mr. Elliott wrote a letter to the 
Freeman's Journal, which wound up the dispute. In 
this letter he exposed Mr. Gamble’s tactics, and sup- 
ported me from the remembrance of the facts stated to 
him as President at the time. That the statement in 
tho report became public in the Freeman’s Journal 
is a matter for which I cannot be held responsible. 

But when it did become the subject of public con- 
troversy I had no alternative but to defend myself. 
My reputation for veracity is as dear to me as the 
King's is to him, aud in fact more so, if that were 
possible, because I have to earn my bread in a 
position in which my character has to be irreproachable 
(certified for every three months), my reputation un- 
tarnished, and in which I am specially enjoined by 
rule of the Commissioners to “ inculcate the principles 
of truth and honesty.” Apart from rule, this is 
Christian duty. 

With regard to the report being printed and circulated 
without being first submitted to Dr. Starkie, that had 
hitherto been always the usual procedure with such 
reports. No report of any previous deputation was 
ever so submitted; why should this particular one? 

For instance, in the report of a deputation which 
waited on Dr. Starkie in 1907, some reference was made 
to managers in another connection. 

That report fell into the hands of some Western 
managers, and the Connaught Managers’ Association 
subsequently passed a condemnatory resolution, yet 
Dr. Starkie” did not then, or at any subsequent time, 
express any wish to see reports before publication, aud 
it cannot be consistently charged against the C.E.C. or 
myself, that the report was “unwarrantably published” 
without Dr. Starkic’s censorship. 

Even since, other deputations waited on Dr. Starkie, 
and they were not required by him to submit copy cf 
their report, neither did they, till Mr. McGowan, to avoid 
a repetition of the unpleasantness which I experienced, 
voluntarily aud spontaneously submitted an advance 
copy of his report. Emendations were made in this 
advance copy, and Mr. McGowan had to go back on 
another deputation to get these emendations elimi- 
nated. 

Sir, — These are the plain, simple facts of the ease. 

[ do not seek to intrude on you personally socially or 
professionally. But, as you are head of the primary 
system in Ireland, I, as the elected representative of 
the teachers who work under that system, claim the 
right to put the views of my constituents before the 
chief administrator whenever I am chosen to do so. 
My own personal opinion as to the value, or otherwise, 
of such deputations have nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. When chosen, it is my duty to act to the 
best of my ability. In this matter I have acted per- 
fectly straight, honourable, and above-board, from be- 
ginning to end, and, since I was first elected by the 
teachers to work for their advancement, I have tried to 
fu lfil the trust reposed in me without one selfish 
thought, or one selfish desire of gaining favour for 
mvsolf on the shoulders of my constituents, and I hope 
to continue so to the end. What I earn by honest 
industry in my school I desire — no more. 

I am confident that time will vindicate me, if I can 
only wait with patience. 
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But it is not every day that a Joau of Are is born, 
who can work suffer patiently in the sacred cause of 
Freedom and her fellow-man, looking beyond the border 
for her reward, and awaiting the verdict of posterity 
for her justification. 

Thanking you for giving me this opportunity of 
placing my vindication before you, 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Catherine M. Mahon. 
Lady Representative, C.E.C., I.N.T.O. 

W. J. M. Starkie, Esq., Litt.D. . 


DR. STARKIE ’S REPLY TO MISS MAHON. 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, 81st October, 1910. 

Madam, — I am requested by the Resident Commis- 
sioner to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 26th 
inst., containing a statement in justification of your 
action in connection with the deputation of represen- 
tatives of the National teachers that was received by 
the Resident Commissioner on 6th February, 1909, 
and I am to remind you that it was distinctly under- 
stood that the proceedings at the interview were of a 
confidential nature, and that, were any report of them 
issued, it should consist merely of a brief summary of 
the subjects that were discussed. 

In spite of this understanding you furnished, from 
memory, a full report of the interview to the Central 
Committee of the Teachers’ Organization, which was 
afterwards issued broadcast to the members of the 
Association, and to others throughout the country. 
It would appear that the report when issued was not 
even marked “ Confidential ” as a letter over your 
signature was printed in the Irish School Weekly, on 
the 3rd April, 1909, stating that the words “ Private 
and Confidential ” had been inadvertently omitted from 
the top of the report, and requesting the recipients (or 
such of them as might happen to come across this 
belated correction) to insert, these words on the docu- 
ment. 

It is not surprising, in such circumstances, that a 
letter quoting portion of this supposed confidential 
report was published in the Freeman's Journal of April 
13th, nor that the Irish Nation of the following Saturday 
was able to present l6ng' extracts of this “private ” 
document to its readers. 

It is obvious that in view of what was agreed on 
at the interview, it was a gross breach of good faith to 
issue such a report unless with the Resident Commis- 
sioner’s sanction, and in doing so you violated the. 
understanding in virtue of which the Resident Com- 
missioner consented to discuss the subjects raised by 
the deputation. 

Moreover, besides that no opportunity was afforded 
to the Resident Commissioner of revising or correcting 
what, though written from memory, professed to be a 
verbatim report of statements made by him to the 
deputation, when he drew attention to the inaccuracy 
of certain extracts of this report appearing in the Press, 
you treated his letter with great discourtesy by refusing 
to accept the correction and persisting in declaring the. 
published report to be accurate. 

So far from affording .any excuse for your action, your 

S resent letter merely attempts to justify it, and" the 
•esident Commissioner must adhere to his intention 
to refuse to receive in deputation you or any of the 
other teachers who approached him on the 6th Feb- 
ruary, 1909, with the exception of Mr. Gamble, who 
publicly dissociated himself from the action of his 
colleagues. 

I am, Madam, 

Yours faithfully, 

A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. 

Miss C. M. Mahon. 


THE DEPUTATION QUESTION. 

Carrig N.S., 

Birr, Dec. 3rd, 1910. 

Dear Mi:. Editor,— When the correspondence 
between the Resident Commissioner and myself was 
published by the order of the C.E.C. in the Irish School 
Weekly, of November 12th, I earnestly hoped that 
the matter was at an end, and that I would be spared 
the pain of pursuing it any farther. But alas ! for mv 
hopes. Unpleasant questions began to be asked hem 
and there about points in the Resident Commissioner’s- 
reply to me, and when even in the correspondence in 
the 'Weekly the matter had actually begun to be made 
capital of for electioneering purposes, and for another- 
very obvious motive, I saw that it was inevitable that 
I should furnish an explanation. 

I accordingly wrote the enclosed letter, as courteous, 
and clear an explanation as was possible, of the points, 
raised by the Resident Commissioner, in the hope 
that a further reply from him would clear up all 
matters of doubt and distrust in the eyes of the- 
teachers. I have not yet got any reply, but if I do- 
I shall gladly send it to you for publication. 

Yours very faithfully, 

C. M. Mahon. 

Miss Mahon’s Reply to Dn Starkie. 

Carrig, Birr, 

November 12th, 1910. 

Sir, — I am extremely loth to pursue this corres- 
pondence any farther. Bub in your reply of 31st 
October, 1910, to my letter of vindication of 26th 
October, 1910, there is one point which, for the sake 
of the good name of past and present Central Executive 
Committees of the Teachers’ Organization. I must of 
necessity draw your attention to. 

In your reply to me you say “ that it was distinctly 
understood . . . that were any report to be issued 
it should consist merely of a brief summary of the 
subjects that were discussed. Now, till I got this, 
reply of 31st October I never heard of any such under- 
standing being entered into. 1 never heard of any 
understanding that admitted the possibility of 
publishing no report, or at best, only a brief summary. 

I certainly would not act on any deputation on 
behalf of the entire body of teachers under condition of 
such an understanding. No member of the present 
C.E.C. lias a knowledge of such understanding as far 
as I could ascertain. 

The late Dr. Clarke, who arranged for the deputation,, 
was the soul of honour. 

He never instructed us that he liad agreed on our 
behalf that we should publish only a summary, and. 
he was present at the C.E.C. meeting on 27tb 
February, 1909, at which my full report was adopted 
in preference to n summary submitted the same day by 
a non-teacher. 

If any deputation ever entered into such an under- 
standing with or without the connivance of the then 
existing C.E.C., to suppress the whole truth and put 
the Organisation off with a brief summary, such action 
would elicit the strongest disapproval of the members 
of the Organisation, and, if such ever happened, it is 
but fair to make known the particulars. 
n meu *’ on I “ furnished a full report to the 
C.E.C. and the members of the Associations.” 

I regard such action on my part as a subject of 
merit, not censure, from the associated teachers. 

The associated teachers elect us to represent them, 
pay our expenses on such deputations, and, considering 
that the interests of over 8,000 teachers are at stake, 
and those interests varying and in danger of conflicting 
if not well watched, as in the case of rural and city 
teachers, teachers of large and small schools, etc., the 
associated teachers are entitled to a full report of what 
transpires on these deputations. 

"thus knowing exactly how their rights were safe- 
guarded, their interests forwarded, and by knowing 
the exact attitude of the administrator on the different, 
phases of their case presented to him, they will be 
able to judge for themselves of their prospects of 
redress or advancement on the different questions 
discussed, and to shape their future agitation 
accordingly. ° 
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I did not write from memory only. I took notes. 
■Sou probably did not notice me, you were so far away 
from us at the opposite side ol tlio big round table, 
but I bad my book on the table writing all the time. 

I quite understood that such deputations are always, 
or have hitherto always, been “ Confidential,” and . 
with regard to the omission of the words “ Private and 
Confidential,” it was inadvertent. 

When X got a copy of the Report from Dr. Clarke 
and noticed the omission, I at once wrote to Dr. 
Clarke. He was much distressed about it. He wrote 
at once to all the secretaries asking them to insert 
these words on the copies received, and he marked all 
that lay in his hands “ Private and Confidential ” in 
red ink. I also wrote the note in the Weekly to the 
same effect. 

To the action of the member who publicly 
dissociated himsel'f from his colleagues, X have the 
utmost reluctance to refer. Fortunately for me, and 
for the O.M.O. , a sub-committee was sitting that day 
hi Fleet Street, preparing the Congress Programme. 
We made a formal report to this sub-committee, and 
its members must remember the acquiescence by words 
and attitude of Mr. (.'ramble Unit day in that portion of 
the report afterwards disputed. 

Tlio whole 0.14.0. remember the same acquiescence 
on the ‘27th February, when the deputation report 
was adopted, us was shown by the then President, 
Mr. Elliott, in his letter of 23rd August. That Mr. 
Gamble afterwards changed front publicly is a matter X 
do not wish to comment upon. The defection of a 
representative on a matter in which the self-respect of 
the. whole Organisation is at stake is very painful, and 
all of us would much rather allow the cloak of 
•charitable silence to cover one such. 

I shall not trouble you again with any further 
•correspondence (unless with your expressed wish), but 
you can understand that it was due from mo to the 
i’.E.C. and to the associated teachers to forward you 
this explanation of the points raised in your reply: 
■and, as this correspondence has to be published, I 
shall bo thankful for reply. 

Your obedient servant. 

Catherine M. Mahon. 
TV. J. M. Starkie, Esq., Litt.D. 


Cuvrig N.S., 

Birr, 6th December, 1910 

Stu, — Since posting my letter to you I have received 
enclosed reply from Dr. Starkie- In connection with 
it I can only reiterate and emphasise everything I have 
•already stated in inv two letters. 

Yours very faithfully, 

Catherine M. Mahon. 


Dr. Starkio's second letter to Miss Mahon : — 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, 6tli December, 1910. 

Madam, — I am desired by the Resident Commis- 
sioner to say, in reply to your letter which he received 
on the 21st ultimo, that lie has no desire to enter into 
further discussion concerning the deputation of 
February, 1909. He wishes, however, to remind the 
Central Committee of the Teachers’ Organisation, that 
in Mr. Phelan’s . letter (July 14th, 1908) to their 
Secretary he laid down, in the following terms, the 
conditions on which he was willing to receive deputa- 
tions : — ‘‘Before Dr. Starkie consents to receive this 
deputation lie will require to have an assurance that 
the proceedings at the interview will be regarded as 
•confidential, as experience shows him that observations 
made in the course of past interviews have been 
disclosed, and that even erroneous accouuts of what 
took place have been published. The Resident Com- 
missioner further wishes to remind you that, on the 
occasion of the deputation of February 6th, 1909, lie 
spent a considerable time in explaining what lie meant 
by “ confidential," and his reason for requiring that 
interviews with him should be treated as such. He 
pointed out that the untrammelled interchange of 
ideas was the chief value of interviews between the 
teachers and the head of the administration, and that 
this would become impossible if, as on mauy recent 


occasions, isolated expressions of his were published, 
possibly in a garbled form, and certainly without the 
careful qualifications which, though out of place in 
conversations, are indispensable in a statement 
intended for publication. 

The Resident Commissioner was asked by a member 
of the deputation, who, to the best of his belief, was 
yourself, whether he objected to a report of the pro- 
ceedings for the purposes of the Organisation, and. he 
replied that anything of the nature of a detailed 
confidential report was out of the question, as 
experience had shown that, in the absence of short- 
hand writers, verbal accuracy was unattainable, and 
that its confidential nature could not possibly be pre- 
served if communicated to some thousands of teachers; 
but that he would consent to a general report of the. 
proceedings being circulated. Though the Resident 
Commissioner thought that in this preamble and in 
his earlier correspondence with Dr. Clarke, he had 
made his position quite clear, he furthermore through- 
out the interview repeatedly and earnestly impressed 
on the deputationists the confidential character of 
many of the remarks which were subsequently 
published in a garbled form by the Organisation. In 
view of these circumstances, the Resident Commis- 
sioner cannot but feel that “ the good name,” if not of 
the Central Committee, at any rate of the 
deputationists, is gravely affected by their having 
sanctioned the preparation of a “ verbatim report ” 
of the interview’, which he had expressly forbidden, 
and by having circulated it broadcast, without taking 
any precautions that its confidential character should 
be, preserved. The Resident Commissioner regrets 
the decision which has been forced upon him by this 
violation of a definite understanding. He has always 
welcomed opportunities of discussing with the repre- 
sentatives of the. teachers the. defects of Primary 
education; but he is convinced that such discussions 
loso their chief value when not conducted with the 
perfect freedom and candour which are the natural 
outcome of mutual confidence and good faith. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. N. Bonaparte Wyse. 

End of Deputation Correspondence. 


Appointment of Philip Ward in response to Teachers’ 
Organisation. 

During this year Mr. Birrell, in response to the re- 
quest of the Irish National Teachers' Organisation, 
appointed Mr. Ward as Teacher Commissioner on the 
Board of National Education. In addition to other 
influences the teachers’ deputation waited on Mr. Bir- 
rell on 4th July, 1910, and Mr. Ward’s appointment 
was made public in September. 

One man can do little on the Board as at present 
constituted, with one woman he might do a little 
more, as two could second each other’s resolutions and 
put them in order for discussion, but discussion is of 
little value while the Minute of 1902 remains, and 
oven with its abolition while Dr. Starkie dominates 
the administration. 

Won recognition of principle that Teachers ought be 
represented on Education Board. 

Yet by Mr. Ward’s appointment the teachers won 
recognition of the principle that they ought to have 
direct representation on the Education Board; they 
had been agitating for that recognition since 1897, 
and perhaps before it — that is 16 years. 

Mr. Ward won some minor concessions. 

Though Mr. Ward could not effect anything in the 
way of reform, yet he won some little minor conces- 
sions since his appointment. 

In 1911 the Character Query requiring managers to 
certify to the teacher’s character every three months, 
and the confidential report asking the managers to 
inform on the teachers every year, has disappeared. 

One resolution on this year’s minutes indicates the 
spirit of the Board, or rather of the Office, towards 
the Organisation : — 

27 th August, 1910. 

Docking of Salaries of Deputationists. 

3. “ That as the officials in the Education Office 

have withheld payment of salary from members of 
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the C.E.C. of the I.N.T. Organisation, when said 
members were doing most important deputation work 
on behalf of Irish Elementary Education, and as 
payment under similar circumstances was made 
without demur until a very recent date, we respect- 
fully call upon the Commissioners and their officials 
to reconsider the decision to withhold payment from 
any teacher who may be selected to present the views 
of the Organisation to His Majesty’s Officers, 
charged with public administrative functions, or 
any other business connected with the work of the 
Organisation. That as the Treasury recognises 200 
school days as sufficient to obtain full payment of 
salary 'for a year, we fail to see any cause why the 
Commissioners should be more oppressive and exact- 
ing than the Treasury officials. That as the Com- 
missioners of National Education make grievous com- 
plaint in their annual reports, that due and proper 
attention is not given by Government and Treasury 
officials to claims and suggested improvements made 
by them from time to time in connection with Irish 
Primary Education, their sincerity would be more 
apparent if they did not withhold salary from de- 
putationists who, on the rare occasions which occur, 
endeavour to support their demands and in very 
large measure urge for the same improvements. 
That copies of this be sent to the Commissioners 
officially and individually as soon as possible.” T. 
J. Nunan, G. O’Callaghan. 

Mr. Redmond’s description of it. 

Shortly afterwards a deputation of teachers which 
waited on Mr. Redmond put this hostile procedure of 
the Board in docking the salaries of deputationists 
before him. Mr. Redmond characterised it as “ un- 
thinkable littleness.” 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Deputation to Mr. John Redmond. 

At the October meeting of the Rathdrum Teachers’ 
Association, Messrs. Minnis, Kelly, and MacSweeney, 
C.E.C., were appointed as a deputation to wait on 
Mr. Redmond to thank him and the Nationalist party 
for the exertions on behalf of primary education in 
Ireland during the past year, and also to request him 
to use his influence with the Government to induce 
them to give early effect to their recent promises on 
the pension question, tenure of assistant teachers, etc. 

At the last moment Mr. Kelly found it impossible 
to attend, and his place was taken bv Mr. Edmond 
Power, Secretary of the Co. Wicklow Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 1 

Mr. MacSweeny introduced the deputation. He 
said they came chiefly to thank Mr. Redmond, and 
through him the Irish Party, for the assistance they 
liad given the teachers during the past vear. The 
appointment of Mr. Ward as a Commissioner of Na- 
tional Education was due largely to their exertions 
and influence, and the success of the recent deputa- 
tions from the C.E.C. to Mr. Birrell and to Mr. Lloyd 
George was owing to a great extent, to the goodwill 
?* 'he party to the cause of primary education, and 
to the influence they were able to bring to bear on the 
Government. Part of their business, however, was to 
pouit out to Mr. Redmond the urgent need of giving 
esriy eSeot to the promises made ty the Chief leere- 

CiC Irltatil™ hl ° l lhe Esch “!" er to *>» 
“T™i^e P me in6i P1 ™’ g « 

fliiSa 11 Said h ! t,10u 8 ht he knew all the de- 
fhoMtt- ? th e present pension scheme, and so did 
had & SteT ?i of , th , e . Gl ' own chiefly concerned; they 
had been well schooled on the question. He would 
th ? G ' overnment was entirely favour- 
able to the teachers claim for a very much improved 
sch ® n f- Owing to the great increase in the 
revenue receipts the Chancellor was now in a far better 
position to give effect to his promise than he was when 

tives P Mr^Llovd Ceo^ t0 ! eachers ’ represen ta- 

tives. Mr. Lloyd George was determined to briire in 
the improved pension scheme as he had promised and 
frent h ^ WOuld kee P the ^stio?. weU to t?ie 

Mr. Power dealt with the question, of civil rights 
He pointed out certain ways by which lie thought the 


Commissioners could be brought to accede to the wishes 
of the teachers, and the often-expressed demands of 
the nation for this important concession. 

Mr. Redmond said their great difficulty lay in the 
fact that the Commissioners were responsible to neither 
people nor Parliament. The proposed remedies 
looked all right in theory, but would not work out so 
well in practice. This and other important reforms 
could be easily obtained if they had a Department of 
Education under a Minister responsible to the Irish 
people; but it was not advisable to set up a Depart- 
ment of Education in Ireland responsible to the people 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. Power — Might I ask. Mr. Redmond, are vou 
in favour of civil rights for teachers? 

Mr. Redmond— Most certainly ; I, and every mem- 
ber of the Irish Party. 

The question of assistants’ tenure was then gone 
into by Mr. MacSweeny. He explained that an 
average of 50 qualified a school for the services of 
one assistant, 95 for two, and' so on at the rate of an 
assistant for each additional 45 in average attend- 
ance. He pointed out that there may be a saving of 
anything up to 45 over the necessary' average without 
a compensating advantage to the school or to the 
assistant; but on a fall of half a unit below the re- 
quired average, the school lost the services of the 
assistant, and the assistant lost his salary. The 
teachers claim that, ouce an assistant is appointed in 
a school, a swing of ten below the qualifying average 
should be allowed. Mi-. Birrell had ' declared in 
favour of this, ancl the Commissioners had lately 
shown an inclination to concede the point. 

Mr. Redmond said he was awaie that Mr. Birrell 
was anxious to see this reform granted, and if the 
Commissionei-s could be got to agree to it, the Trea- 
sury would not block the way. He took special note 
of the matter, and said that he would have an inter- 
view with Mr. Birrell in the coarse of the next fort- 
night, when he would bring it under his notice. 

Mr. Redmond then asked about the heating and 
cleaning of schools. It was a question in which he 
was deeply interested, as it affected the comfort and 
health of the children, and especially of the poor chil- 
dren, at a critical period of their lives. Though the 
question was not specially dealt with by the depu- 
tation, lie would not forget it when the proper time 
came. Praising the work done by the recent deputa- 
tions from the C.E.C. to Mr. Birrell and to Mr. Lloyd 
George, he said so much had not been clone for the 
cause of primary education in Ireland for many a 
long clay. 

Arising out of this, it was pointed out that the 
Commissioners had refused to pay salary to the depu- 
tationists for the days they were absent in London 
engaged on this most important educational business, 
a business which the Commissioners themselves should 
have undertaken, but which they did not, either from 
apathy or from a consciousness of inability to bring it 
to a successful issue. 

Mr. Redmond expressed the greatest astonishment 
at what he called the unthinkable littleness of such a 
proceeding. He was glad it had been mentioned to 
him, and thought it should get the fullest publicity. 

The deputation then withdrew. 

Salary Docking not a Treasury Tlcgulation. 
it. is not a Treasury requirement is shown by 
the erratic nature of the salary docking, c.g., my 
salary was not docked for going' as delegate on Lady 
Aberden’s invitation to Tfy.N.H.A. ; my salary was 
docked for going to Mr. Eedmoud re Dolphin’s Barn 
dismissals; Mr. Mansfield’s salary was always docked; 
Mr. Thomson's salary was never docked, even when the 
two on the same deputation, and so on. 

These are not merely the doings of the financial 
accountant without higher orders. 


YEAR 1911. 

Rule 92 (j). 

During this year the Commissioners touched bottom 
in the exercise of their Rule-making powers when they 
devised Rule 92 (j), more generally known as the 
Maternity Rule. About an hour before the close of 
the Bangor Congress at Easter, 1911, someone brought 
in an Independent and handed it up to the President, 
containing the following bombshell : — 
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Its Promulgation. 

Notice to Managers of National Schools. 

Managers of National Schools are hereby informed 
that married women teachers will be required during 
the period preceding and succeeding child-birth to 
absent themselves from their schools for three months, 
and to provide qualified substitutes (at their own 
expense) for any portion of their absence not included 
in the ordinary vacation of the school. This regulation 
becomes operative immediately, and will apply to all 
cases of child-birth occurring after the 30th June, 
1911. 

By Order of the Board, 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. DlL WORTH, 

Secretaries. 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, April, 1911. 


The Tipperary Inspector was known to be in very 
high favour with the Resident Commissioner. Dr. 
and Mrs. Starkie paid a series of hurricane visits to 
the Tipperary schools, and found nothing radically 
wrong with the marking of the highly-favoured official. 

On the 2nd June, 1911, the Belfast teachers’ appeal 
was officially refused, and the refusal was accom- 
panied with a lecture on the relations that ought to 
exist between the inspectors and the teachers. This 
was supplemented by a circular on tone, as the final 
word on the subject. 

Though the Belfast teachers kept on appealing still, 
by correspondence till the end of the year 1911, they 
were invariably referred to the reply of the 2nd June, 
and at last, on 8th December, 1911, in their last 
letter to the Board, they protested that “ no worse 
state of affairs for education can be imagined than 
that of teachers being forced to settle down in sullen 
and hopeless discontent at being the victims of harsh- 
ness and injustice.” 


Bangor Congress Resolution. 

Immediately after the adoption of the Report on 
Audit and Organisation the Standing Orders were 
suspended, and on the motion of the President, 
seconded by the ex-President-, a resolution strongly 
condemning the recent harsh and inhuman rule pro- 
mulgated by the National Board, in reference to the 
treatment of married women, was carried by acclama- 
tion, and a copy of same ordered to be telegraphed at 
once to the National Education Office. 

This resolution, no doubt, after it had got the usual 
“fullest consideration of the Commissioners,” was 
cohtemptuously ignored by them, and the row began, 
which only died down in November, 1912. 

, Exceptional Harshness and Illegality of this Rule. 

This rule was exceptionally cruel and harsh. The 
most inexplicable thing about it was that it deprived 
a teacher mother of the month’s leave of absence 
allowed by the Treasury in case of illness. 

Rule 92 (b) says — “ In cases of prolonged illness 
one month’s leave of absence is allowed, without 
stoppage of salary, on the production of a doctor’s 
certificate.” Rule 92 (j) deliberately nullifies this by 
introducing an opening phrase Notwithstanding 
anything contained in the preceding portions of this 
rule, married women are required to absent themselves 
from their schools . . • . and to provide substitutes 
at their own expense, etc. 

If the Commissioners had made a rule that, in 
addition to the ordinary month's leave allowed by the 
rules, married ladies should absent themselves for 
another period, it would be harsh enough, but to 
sweep away from the married lady the month allowed 
by rule, and to fine her a quarter of her salary and 
emoluments for every birth, was the climax of cruelty, 
and was a voluntary act on the part of the Commis- 
sioners. The Treasury could devise nothing so harsh, 
arbitrary and illegal as this rule. 

Deputation to Mr. Birrell. 

A deputation waited on Mr. Birrell in August, 
1911. He said he was not consulted by the Commis- 
sioners about it, and that having been brought under 
his notice he would now look into the whole matter. 

Brief Historic Sketch of the Belfast and Tipperary 
Appeals from general point of viero of Dr. Starkie' s 
action. 

During this year also the Belfast and Tipperary 
teachers appealed to the Board for redress of their 
inspection grievances. On 6th February, 1911, the 
Belfast teachers presented their appeal by deputation to 
Dr. Starkie, In both cases the chiefs were sent to 
investigate. In both cases the chiefs sided with the 
inspectors. 

The inspectors were given a copy of the teachers’ 
charges. The teachers were not given a copy of the 
inspectors’ counter-charges. The Belfast teachers 
managed to see them through a Commissioner who 
lived in their midst. The Tipperary teachers never 
saw them till they met their horrified gaze in the first 
Blue Book of evidence published by this Committee. 
Yet, on these counter-charges, made behind their 
backs, their appeals for redress were refused. 


Effect of Refusal of Appeal on (a) Belfast or (b) 
Tipperary Teachers. 

The Tipperary teachers were not even allowed to 
present their appeal by deputation. They had' to send 
it by post in June, 1911, and that, of course, pre- 
cluded all discussion or explanation. After six. 
months of unsatisfactory correspondence the Tippe- 
rary teachers in December, 1911, also received formal 
official refusal of their appeal, and the refusal was 
accompanied with an irritating lecture on their pro- 
cedure, and winding up by referring them to the 
Tone Circular there to learn the relations that should 
exist between them and the inspectors. 

The Tipperary teachers, however, did not contem- 
plate sitting down in sullen and hopeless discontent. 
They were conscious of great wrongs, and when the 
ordinary red-tape procedure of the Board failed to 
concede redress they were driven to more forcible 
methods. 

Dr. Starkie’s Sensational Disclosures in 1911 
Address. 

In his Belfast address of June, 1911, Dr. Starkie 
makes some sensational disclosures, which throw light 
on the treatment of the teachers from 1900 onward. 
He made some professions there which to the teachers 
seemed strangely at variance with practice. In that 
address he makes public for the first time that the 
policy of the Tory Government was a policy of star- 
vation of Irish Education. He says: — 

“ Before the new scheme was fairly launched, Mr. 
Balfour left Ireland, the Boer war had begun, and, 
with it, the new policy, which is not yet abandoned, 
of starving Irish education, in order that the local 
authorities might be constrained to levy a rate for 
education. The Treasury accepted our proposals 
with the proviso that they should not cost anything 
in addition to the existing grants. As the reforms 
could not be deferred, now that the results’ exami- 
nations had been abolished, we were compelled to 
accept their terms. In transferring the teachers 
from the classes to the grades, it was necessary to 
consider individual cases of grievances. As the 
satisfaction of these was very costly, and as no ad- 
ditional money was forthcoming, it may be readily 
understood that our position was nearly desperate ; 
but in our difficulties we were deserted by the 
Government, who, as was shown in the sequestra- 
tion of the Development Grant, had other fish to fry. 
Instead of giving us the assistance which they had 
promised, they took advantage of our unpopularity 
so as to represent in the House of Commons that, 
since we were so inefficient, no more money could 
safely be voted to primary education. Even my 
Belfast address was utilised in order to secure the 
appointment of Mr. Dale, with a view, not to help 
the reformers of Irish education, but to effect re- 
ductions, or at any rate to obviate increases, in an 
already insufficient grant.” 


Contrast 1911 admissions with 1902 attacks. 

At the time that the Treasury did this in 1900 and that 
the Board was desperate for want of money and were 
forced to inflict injustice on the teachers with the new 
Scheme, and to break Archbishop Walsh s pledge to 
-he teachers, Dr. Starkie could have avoided all the 
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unpleasantness by confiding in the teachers and join- 
ing with them in the demand for the increased funds. 
If he did the money would have been granted, for he 
would have had the whole Irish nation with him in 
the demand. 


day for trial. Mr. Wyse took up our message and after 
an interval, owing to a misunderstanding of my explana- 
tion to hirn, he brought back an unsatisfactory reply. 
We asked him to go again, but ho demurred, he did 
not like to interrupt the Board meeting again. 


But instead he went to Belfast in 1902 and made a 
most offensive attack on the Teachers’ Organisation 
for daring to complain instead of being grateful for 
their “ privileges,” “ privileges ” which, as it now 
transpires, did not exist only in his theories. 

What is the good of disclosing in 1911 the cause of 
wrongs done in 1902? What confidence can be placed 
in a man who takes nine years to admit the truth, and 
then only in view of the approaching dissolution of 
his Board. 

Difference between platform platitudes ancl official 
practice in dealing with teachers — e.g., 1911 
address. 

In his Belfast address, July, 1911, Dr. Starlcie de- 
livered the following beautiful platitude : — 

“ The old system was objectionable because it made 
slaves of the teachers and inspectors. I have re- 
cently been told that they are still slaves. If so, 
they are largely themselves, both teachers and in- 
spectors, to blame. Freedom of teaching, organisa- 
tion, and inspection is the watchword of the Board. 
Without manliness and self-respect a teacher’s in- 
fluence is naught with his pupils; and’ the Board 
is determined to support any measu-e calculated to 
raise the status of the teaching profession, which 
hitherto has not received a tithe of the honour and 
respect due to those to whose hands the destinies of 
the rising generation are committel for better or 
for worse.” 

And then he went back to the office and fostered this 
“ manliness and self-respect ” by refusing both the 
Belfast and Tipperary appeals, making the teachers 
feel that as far as the Board was concerned they were 
slaves without rights of men, crushing down the Bel- 
fast teachers into sullen and hopeless discontent, and 
irritating the Tipperary teachers into feelings of re- 
volt. 


YEAR 1912. 

Deputation received by Board 9th July, 1912. 

During this year the repeated requests of the Or- 
ganization for 13 years prevailed at last, aud on the 
9th July, 1912, the Commissioners consented to receive 
a deputation from the Teachers’ Organization'- for the 
first time in their long and checkered history. Pre- 
viously, in October, 1911, and January, 1912, they had 
asked managers and teachers to send delegates to confer 
with them on the subjects of higher grade schools and 
scholarships. 

Dr. Starkic’8 opinion of Mansfield at Conference. 

The Teachers’ Organization sent Mr. Mansfield to 
look after the teachers' interests on both occasions 
and Mr. Ward afterwards told us that Dr. Starkie was 
particularly impressed with Mr. Mansfield’s great in- 
tellectual abilities. In the light of recent events I 
mention this. 


Deputation Pension Sub -Committee to Board, 4th 
August. 

On the 6th August, 1912, the Pension Sub-Committee, 
ol which I am a member, made an attempt to get £ 
few minutes interview with the Board, and failed Ir 
our regulations with the Treasury over our pension 
scheme the Treasury consented to extend the retiring 
age tor women to 65 where necessary to qualify for full 
pension, provided the Board did not object. The 
matter was very urgent, as the actuaries were waiting 
for instructions’ so Mr. Mansfield and I went up 
to the Board meeting on the 6th August, 1912. We 
met Mr. Ward in the forenoon and sent him up with 
our request to Dr. Starlcie. Mr. Ward came back 
very disappointed, and told us we had better write our 
' f Dl '- Sfcai * ie was unapproachable with any 
i'° m ™ we wl ' ote U P <wr request to the 
Boaid and waited. The members of the Board began 
to turn m from 3.30 to 4 o’clock. Mr. Wvse carne 
down and said the agenda was too heavy to allow the 
Board to see us— Mr. Mansfield’s name was on it that 


Dr Foley' 8 Influence. 

In desperation I wrote a note secretly and seut it up 
into the Boardroom to Dr. Foley by the hall-porter. 
In a trice he came down, took up our message, turned 
back some of the members who were leaviug, got the 
resolution passed and a copy given to us. But only ho 
was there, and frieuclly to me personally, our five hours’ 
weary waiting at the doors of Tyrone House begging for 
a fivo minutes’ iuterview would have been in vain. 
The President and Vice-President of the Teachers' Or- 
ganization were treated at Tyrone House like beggars 
seeking alms for themselves, instead of like advocates 
championing the interests of the members of a great 
Organization. 


Mr. Ward' 8 Influence. 

Mr. Wyse was, personally, most courteous and agree- 
able, but, of course, he could do notliiug. Neither could 
Mr. Ward. He was repulsed that clay just like any 
of the officials who are now under the present regime 
designated by the unnecessarily humiliating term 
11 subordinates.” 

Contrast of Dr, Stark ic’s Attitude with other Depart- 
ments. 

In striking contrast to the attitude of Dr. Starkie 
towards our Organization is the attitude of all other 
administrators to whom we have had to turn. We are 
received by the Viceroy, Chief Secretary, Under- 
secretary, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by all 
the officials connected with their respective offices 
with the utmost courtesy, kindliness, ancl respect, and 
in cases of urgency without any formality or red-tape 
whatever, and their correspondence is marked by the 
absence of casuistry or equivocation, and strikes a 
distinctly human note in marked contrast to the cold, 
repellant formality of the Education Office. 

Dr. Starlcie in Cork, 1912 — Dr. Starkie' s breach of 
discipline. 

On the 5th June, 1912, Dr. Starkie, at the Technical 
Congress, made a political speech, in which he 
attacked the financial clauses of the Government of 
Ireland Bill before Parliament. In doing so he admitted, 
actually proclaimed, that he was breaking the law, 
breaking through the discipline of the Civil Service, of 
which he is a member. This was the first time he 
ever raised his voice in public on behalf of the 
finances of education, and he evidently loomed so 
largely on his own horizon that he assumed he was 
the first and only one who had ever done so. He 
psid — ‘‘ Having been for the last 13 years more 
intimately associated than almost any other Irishman 
with the finances of all grades of education, he con- 
ceived it his duty not to deprive his fellow-countrymen 
of any help he could give in the present crisis.” 

Offensiveness to Teachers. 

This was peculiarly offensive to the teachers, knowing 
as they did that tor those 13 years the Teachers' 
Organisation had agitated in season and out of season 
for increased finances for education, interviewing 
Ministers, holding meetings sending deputations to 
Westminster , and doing all with no help, but much 
hindrance and hostility, from Dr. Starkie’s Board, and 
remembenng also that though the equivalent grant, 
which was afterwards lost, was six months trembling 
in the balance— from March to September— when Dr. 
Starkie made his 1902 speech there, instead of 
mentioning one word about it, he made a case for its 
sequestration, . by representing the managers and 
P®°P|° as indifferent to education — an argument on 
which Mr. Wyndbam afterwards based his sequestra- 
tion of the grant and its diversion to other purposes. 

Taunt to Organisation. 

And then the taunt, “ The time has come for one 
wno knows to be outspoken on a question on which 
the majority — to judge by their silence — are either 
ignorant or afraid to speak,” seemed specially levelled 
at the teachers. 
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The teachers were never cither ignorant or afraid 
to speak lor the IS years lie was silent on this 
question, and now when it suited him for some reason 
to come out he thought to drag the teachers after him 
into the maelstrom of “ party politics,’' which they 
are directly prohibited by his Board from touching. 

Mr. Mansfield \s perspicacity expressed in Clonmel. 

Mr. Mansfield saw through all this, and in Clonmel 
(13th July, 1912), at a teacher’s meeting, he pointed 
out the contrast between Dr. Sharkie’s professions and 
practice, showed that while lie was making demands 
for thousands in public, in private he was upholding 
the inspectors, who were depriving their poor slave- 
ridden serfs of the miserable littlo increment of £1 
earned by three consecutive years’ drudgery in their 
schools. 

Mr. Mansfield's Dismissal. 

On the 15th October, 1912, Mr. Mansfield was most 
callously dismissed, his punishment being out of all 
proportion wih his alleged offence. Dr. holey, who is 
a very strict disciplinarian, and who was absent on 
that day, expressed his opinion that a reprimand would 
have met the case. On the 19th October the Teachers’ 
Executive met and cut all communication with the 
Board henceforth till Mr. Mansfield is reinstated. 
On the 31st October, 1912, Mr. Birrell refused in the 
House of Commons to grant an inquiry into the 
Mansfield dismissal, the first time that Mr. Birrell 
ever failed us, but he was rushed into giving his 
decision while he had only seen the Commissioners’ 
version of the case. 

Afterwards, on the 5th November, he granted an 
inquiry into the whole system, including Mr. 
Mansfield’s dismissal. 

MR. MANSFIELDS SPEECH. 

These are the extracts complained of. The first 
was in the summarised version : — . 

“ The Commissioners, too, who fined and degraded 
teachers for their efforts were apparently most 
anxious to make heroic bids for popularity, and 
while they sent back tens of thousands each year of 
unexpended balances saved through the severity 
and tyranny of their officials, were now making 
public attacks on their fellow-conspirators at White- 
hall.” 

The following, under the heading “ Senior In- 
spector,” were marked in red : — 

“ Mr. Mansfield referred to the Senior Inspector 
of the Circuit, Mr. Welply, and said it was abso 
lutely necessary in the interests of education itself 
to have him removed to another circuit. Certainly 
the teachers who had come into contact with him 
during the last two years, and who had been exas- 
perated and annoyed by him could not put forth 
their best efforts while he remained. Sometimes, 
when there was an unruly boy, a wise father shipped 
him away to some place where, in new surround- 
ings, he might turn over a now leaf, and become a 
good boy.” 

[This extract he was in a later letter asked to re- 
pudiate publicly.] 

“ But he (Mr. Mansfield) believed that the Com 
missioners themselves were really responsible for 
this kind of thing. There was no doubt about it. 
Dr. Starkie made fine speeches in Belfast and Cork 
and elsewhere — glorious speeches they were, perfect 
models of eloquence and reason, and perhaps 
patriotism sometimes. But it was hard to reconcile 
Dr. Starkie’ s views with the action of his petted 
and pampered officials. The very men who were 
slave-driving in the schools were the pampered pets 
of the office, and it was ridiculous for Dr. Starkie 
to go down to Cork and make an attack on the 
Treasury. He had waited by the way, until the 
question of Home Rule came on, but during past 
years, while the teachers had been fighting and 
struggling, a miserable couple of shillings had been 
taken off his (Mr. Mansfield’s) salary because he 
was doing the work the Commissioners themselves 
should have been doing. They kept back his pro- 
motion one year because he attended on a deputa- 
tion to Mr. Redmond to get the grant of £21,000 


per annum for the heating and cleaning of schools. 
During all the years that the teachers had been 
fighting and struggling Dr. Starkie never moved 
hand or foot, but now he came along on the eve of 
Home Rule and made an attack on his former con- 
spirators at the Treasury. Fine speeches were all 
very well for public consumption, but they who knew 
the real state of affairs knew very well that Dr. 
Starkie was responsible for inciting this man, Mr. 
Welply, to run counter forsooth, to his own orders. 
Personally, he (Mr. Mansfield) believed that we 
could not be worse under Home Rule. He believed 
on the contrary that things should improve— cer- 
tainly they could not be worse than under the pre- 
sent Board — and there could not be more waste of 
money on the things that did not matter.” 


Truth of Mr. Mansfield's speech proved. 

Every word Mr. Mansfield uttered on the 13th July 
in Clonmel was true, and has since been abundantly 
proved to be true by the evidence before this Com- 
mittee. Yet it took the dismissal of Mr. Mansfield, 
the revolt of the teachers, the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, and six months laborious, honorary 
work by that Committee before Dr. Starkie could be 
got to admit that the Tipperary teachers had a griev- 
ance, or to promise to look into that grievance, though 
he knew it before as well as after such a gigantic and 
far-reaching revolution. What chance had teachers 
of any ordinary every-day fair play under an adminis- 
tration that will move only under such pressure? 


Reaction of Board when Inquiry over. 

Is there not reason to apprehend that when this 
Committee dissolves, Antioch us will repent of his re- 
pentance and Pharaoh will recall the liberty he so 
unwillingly gave the children of the oppressed, and 
that the screw will be put on to punish other teachers 
marked out for the guillotine by their action in this 
revolt, notwithstanding the guarantee of indemnity 
given. 


Pliability of Board since Inquiry granted. — Maternity 
Rule — Dismissals — Increments — Re-inspection. 

After Mr. Mansfield’s dismissal the Commissioners 
during this year gave way to Mr. Birrell’s wishes and 
withdrew the maternity rule in its first form. Also, 
Mr. Birrell got the Treasury to give the money for 
restitution to the mothers who were fined, to the num- 
ber of some hundreds. Also since the promised ap- 
pointment of this Committee of Inquiry some assist- 
ants have got promotion — some threats o f dismissal re- 
voked — some dismissed teachers reinstated — increments 
and promotions given freely — and actually some cases 
of re-inspection and redress. 

All this could be done while a cannon, in th© shape 
of an inquiry, was pointed at the heads of the Commis- 
sioners without Treasury interference, yet for 12 years 
the blame was always put bn the Treasury for the 
financial wrongs to teachers. This is tire manifesto 
of the Teachers’ Organization cutting all communica- 
tion with the National Board : — 


THE C.E.C. MANIFESTO. 

Dismissal of Mr. Mansfield, Vice-President, I.N.T.O. 

“ We, tho members of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Teachers’ Organization, in meet- 
ing assembled, desire to congratulate Mr. Mansfield on 
the plucky stand he has made against a system of ad- 
ministration fraught with injustice and wrong. 

We call on the Government to reinstate Mr. Mans- 
field and to immediately grant a full inquiry into the 
entire administration of the National Board, particu- 
larly in regard to the question of inspection and its 
bearing on the matters of increments, promotions, and 
dismissals. 

W© call on the Irish members of Parliament of all 
shades of opinion to press the Government to grant a 
full inquiry and to reinstate Mr. Mansfield. 
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We also call on the Irish Public Bodies and Asso- 
ciations of all classes to help to secure the above 
demands. 

As evidence of the need for a full inquiry, we wish to 
point out the written statement of Mr. A. Purser, who 
was chief of inspection under the National Board until 
last November. 

Writing on 6th April, 1912, he says : — 

To my mind the greatest grievanco the teachers 
have is that there should be no means of appealing 
against a matter of the sort, and that the Resident 
Commissioner or any higher official should be allowed 
to intercept and stop an appeal addressed to the 
Board. I, as the highest official, give my opinion 

that Mr. — had been unfairly reported on, 

and was unable to have the report cancelled or my 
view of the matter laid before the Board. 

And again, on the 23rd October, 1912, he says : — 

That the teachers have no means of making an 
eSective appeal in case of an unjust report is perfectly 

clear and patent after my experience in the 

case, but I think that you write imprudently when 
you write of smashing the Board, and that your Or- 
ganization is attacking the wrong party. It is not 
the Board that is unwilling to do justice to the 
teachers, but Dr. Starkie, who suppresses the facts 
and reports, and thus prevents the Board coming to 
a proper or any decision. 

A. Purser, 

Chief of Inspection. 

We pledge ourselves to sustain Mr. Mansfield in his 
position until he is reinstated, and we refuse, as a 
Committee, to hold any communication with the 
National Board until this matter is satisfactorily 
settled. 

We wish to point out that the action of the National 
Board is a determined attempt on the very existence of 
the Irish National Teachers’ Organization, and an 
attempted death-blow at the right of a representative 
of an organised body of workers to discuss in a reason- 
able and fair manner the administration of the Board 
under which they give service. 

We also desire to point out that the National Board 
is an unrepresentative body, responsible to' no one, 
'neither to the Government which appoints its members, 
nor to the Irish people who pay, and whose children 
are educated under the system.” 

No system could succeed where such relations existed 
between Board and teachers — where all means of 
access to Board wore denied at every crisis. 

The foregoing is a synopsis of “ the relatione between 
the Commissioners and the teachers ” for 13 
years. 


Now, I submit that no system, even the best in 
the world, could be a success under such relations 
between the administration and the workers of the 
department. Each succeeding year was characterised 
by a fresh violation of vested rights, or a new grievance 
and renewed causes for hostility and estrangement. 

At every crisis the door was slapped in the faces of 
the teachers, and they were again and again refused 
every 11 means of access to the Board ” till the time 
for redress was past, and then they had to swallow 
every previous humiliation, and crawl humbly back 
again in the vain hope of still prevailing on one who 
would not be converted. 


Deputation to Dr. Starkie worthless. 

On the minor and commonplace occasions when 
Dr. Starkie did admit the teachers to an interview 
he repeatedly told them that he could do nothing but 
lay their views before the Board. At that time they 
did not know he exercised the right of veto on what 
went before the Board, and knowing now, in the light 
of recent disclosures, that Dr. Starkie is the Board as 
well as the Office Committee, the presumption is strong 
that the views of deputations never went before the 
Board at all — at all events, not the smallest concession 
could ever be traced to one of these deputations to 
Dr. Starkie. 


Moral of foregoing and Appeal to Commission. 

The heads of the Teachers’ Organisation, who should 
be the pioneers of educational progress, have been 
incessantly occupied in the leadership of a defensive 
agitation. 

The first essential to progress is freedom for the 
teachers from the incessant distractions caused by a 
harsh and hostile administration, freedom to devote 
their minds to educational research, freedom and 
encouragement to go ahead and distinguish themselves 
in scholarship and pedagogy, freedom whilo under the 
British constitution to speak and act like free citizens 
of the Empire — when this is secured , and not till then, 
will education in Ireland make any progress, or make 
up for all that has been lost during the strife and misery 
of the last unhappy cycle of 13 years. 

In the name of God and conscience, I appeal to 
this Committee to make such recommendations as will 
secure to the teacher this legitimate freedom, and 
such recommendations for a change in the personnel of 
the administration as will save any other victim from 
the vindictive punishment meted out to Mr. Mansfield 
for daring to criticise a man who arrogates to himself 
the right of unbridled criticism on everybody and 
everything. 
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further statement of evidence tendered on BEHALF OF THE IRISH 

NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION. 


Part II. of Miss Mahon’s statement has been incor- 
porated in evidence. 

PART III. 

I now come to the concluding portion of the terms 
of Reference, viz., “ whether any, and if so, what 
changes are desirable in the system of Inspection ” 
and also “ whether in any cases some notice of the 
Mention to make new rules should be published." 

I wish first to record the firm and universal con- 
viction of the teachers that no changes in inspection 
only, will produce peace, security, and progress, till 
radical changes are first made at the root of all the 
evils, viz., in the Administration. 

The Board requires to be reformed and the per- 
sonnel of the administration changed, before any 
confidence can ever again be reposed in the working 
of the Education Office. In my Congress Address, 
I sketched what I thought would be a satisfactory 
Board. I know this Committee of Inquiry cannot 
touch the Charter of the Board, but yet .1 append 
my Congress suggestions in the hope that some of 


their findings to the full Board, the latter only 
take action thereon. The meetings of the Board 
should be either open to the Press, or fully ''reported 
in the Press by the Secretary (same as the Teachers’ 
Executive meetings). 

No rule or change to be made, except by resolution 
of the whole Board, the proposer and seconder, with 
names of those voting for and against, to be given 
in the published report of the proceedings. 

Even then such resolution should be laid before 
Parliament for a certain time, and should get Parlia- 
mentary sanction before it becomes a rule of the 
Board. 

In cases of grave hardship there should be always 
the right of appeal to Parliament as the supreme 
controlling authority of such Board. 

Go -Ordination. 

Even if all the education systems are co-ordinated 
under one central authority, as they ought, this 
new National Board which I have endeavoured to 
sketch should form the Primary Education section 
of the Central Board. The only difference eo- 


the methods of procedure I sugg^ted imglit be or( jp iat j on would make would be to lessen the number 
recommended m the working of the present Board, f members from 6ach of the elective bodies I have 
pending the greater reform essential to education. enumerated. 

Board sketched by me in my Congress Address, Such a Board would realise Popukx Control in 
1913 the truest sense, and whether Home Rule comes or 

Sew Board— Its Otmtimim and Fmmtion. not, I challenge anyone to find a better scheme of 
1 . , _ , . . , T i • ,, reform, that will give satisfaction to all creeds and 

“ The constituent parts of tins Nation directly clas that will abolish present and prevent future 
interested and experienced in Primary ^Education 8 ^ e) an( j promote peace and progress in our new 


are three -fold : — (1) The People ; (2) The Managers ; 

(3) The Teachers. 

A perfect, popular, an satisfactory Board can 
be elected thus Let (1) The General Council of 
County Councils, as representing the people* ; (2) 

The Managers’ Association ( Catholic and Protestant), 
as representing the Managers ; (3) The Teachers’ 

Organization, as representing the Teachers, elect 
five members each. Then, as. the State collects 
and distributes the Educational Finances, let the Reform. 

Cabinet (whether home or Foreign) select fire mem- patcli np an4 t0 improve the present 

Remembers M SjZj 

councillors, clergymen, teachem , 01 Cabinet Mulisters, see nresent Resident Commissioner, is only 


nationhood. 

Women Representation on Board. 

And now I put in a plea for my sex. _ Half the 
teachers are women, half the school children are 

^ A proportion of the members of the new Board 
should be women, and either the Director or Sub- 
Director should be a woman.” 


confidence. Let such a Board be . responsible to 
Parliament (whether English or Irish) and above 
all let it be elected for a term of {say) 3 or 5 years, 
preferably 3, at the end of which time there will he 
a re-election and all unsatisfactory members re- 
placed. 

Life Tenure and Secret Procedure 
are responsible for all the wrongs of the present 

8y Any Board elected for life invariably becomes, 
firstly, indifferent ; secondly, reactionary ; thirdly, 
despotic, and despotism always leads to anarchy. 

With the permanent Resident Commissioner there 
should be a paid Assistant Commissioner, so that 
one could keep a check on the other, and as the 
name Resident Commissioner has acquired an " n - 


putting a plaster on a cancer. The cancer is there, 
when cut off in one direction and patched np, it eats 
away in another direction, till it finally undermines 
the whole constitution, and ends in a final and fatal 
collapse. While the present Resident Commissioner 
remains, the teachers will live constantly in a state of 
subdued panic, like the deer in the forest, always 
on the alert, with ears strained, listening for the 
rumblings of the newest edict from Tyrone House, 
expecting victimisation and injury with every move 
from that institution, and ready to rush together to 
make still another fight against the newest injustice. 

The Belfast teachers are a people whom it takes 
a great deal of wrong to move to revolt against an 
existing institution. From the time I first met 
Dr Starkie, in 1909, I told them where the root of 


all our evils lay, yet till they had their own experience 
mid not realise the true state ol affairs, 
ik, I had a memorandum from them 
>rms, and in the accompanying letter 
ost of us here are opposed to the pro- 

two should not be Civil Servants but puDne catspaws, like the 


uame xussiueuu uuu “““ of him they coula not reanse tne true suaue oi au-aixa. 

popular significance, the names might be changed. thig week, I had a memorandum from them 

to Director and Assistant Dmector, the Assistant ’. reforms an d in the accompanying letter 

to have the same voting power as the Director at suggesting i » ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ osed to the pr0 . 
Board meetings, &c. „ OS e d Divisional Inspectors as a Court of Ap; 1 - 

These two should not be Civil Servants but pubhc Jnr s+.« 


observe the same spirit of give and take in criticism 
of their acts as all other public servants from Cabinet 
Ministers downwards. 

Procedure of New Board. 

This Board should be divided into several Sub- 


marine, and that in itself is enough. 

So the first thing that should be done to promote 
peace and restore confidence is to promote Dr. 
Starkie to some higher sphere. The teachers do 
not wish or ask for his dismissal ; they do not seek 
a jus rsoaru suuuiu uo ***”.”, ~ + n return evil for evil, but they do wish him well in 

Committees each in charge of a special department, . 8pbere f 0 r while he remains dominating 

one dealing with BuilSing Grants and ' General “““Sien! the teachers' lives will he spent in the 
Finance ; another with Programmes, School Boo , . -partly in fear and trembling, and partly m 

&c. ; another with Inspection and Appeals ; another tnraxe^p ^ revolt 

with Training and Promotion of Teachers, a ^ 80 rry to have to say this, and I fear it will 

on. , f appear hard-hearted from a woman in your eyes, 

The sub -committees should report the result of appear nai 


•Since the above Address was * Apr” 1913:— “We are not quite sure that the 

reform has appeared in IU Educational Bemew for Ap , Sati8fact0 ry constituency unless all the 
General CouSil ef Comity Councils would be .regarded ^ ^ C(mn6ilB J „„ al d app oint a Joint Commit 
Councils came in, but it would be easy * P education Authority.” 

if only for this purpose of electing representatives on an eauo 35 
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tut as an educationist interested in the progress of 
my country as well as on behalf of the teachers, I see 
no other way out. 

Then the office of Resident Commissioner should 
be abolished, and a Director and Sub -Director 
-appointed. These would hold a check over each 
other. The Office Committee should be re-established 
and the Chiefs and Secretaries on this Committee — 
men of ripe experience — would hold a further check 
on the judgments of the Directors. The Board should 
be divided into sub -committees, and should look 
after everything by a division of labour and report 
to the whole Board for decision on their recommenda- 
tions as to action ; their meetings to be reported 
in the Press in the manner sketched by me in my 
'Congress Address. It is no excuse for the Com- 
missioners to say they are busy men and have no 
time for this work. The members of the Teachers’ 
Executive are busy men, and yet they find time to 
adopt this procedure in looking after the interests 
•of the same number of teachers for which the Com- 
missioners are responsible. Inspectors should be 
placed each in charge of a district for which he will 
be responsible, and left there for some time, say 
seven years or so. Head Inspectors should control 
a number of districts. There should be frequent 
Conferences, between inspectors, managers, and 
teachers, at which the best methods of teaching 
the various subjects and all other matters pertaining 
to school keeping would be discussed. Specimen 
Time-Tables for every class of school, and showing 
how every subject could be included so as to be 
taught effectively should be issued from ■ the Educa- 
tion Office. These time-tables should be discussed 
at the Conferences, and the teachers should be 
encouraged to point out their defects and to suggest 
improvements, and thus each would have the benefit 
of the others’ wisdom and experience. The repre- 
sentatives of the teachers should at all times have 
free and friendly access to the Board, and Con- 
ferences between the Board, the teachers, inspectors 
and managers should be frequently held, for the 
•enlightenment of the Commissioners and the pro- 
motion of a better understanding, the main object 
being of course the improvement of education. 

In the absence of a Sworn Inquiry, a Court of 
Appeal should be formed for investigating grave 
charges involving dismissal. This Court might 
consist of a representative of the manager, teacher, 
and a Commissioner as chairman. In this investi- 
gation a teacher should be allowed every facility ac- 
corded in judicial procedure, viz., a solicitor to defend 
•him, power to examine and cross-examine witnesses ; 
a shorthand writer to take note of the proceedings 
verbatim. This verbatim report, together with the 
•recommendation of the Court, to be transmitted to 
.the whole Board.* 


A case of appeal against an inspector’s report, 
with demand for re-inspection might be decided by 
the Office Committee (consisting of Director, Sub- 
Director, Chiefs of Inspection, and Secretaries (3)), 
but in case their decision is adverse there should be 
right of appeal to the Sub-Committee of the Board 
•entrusted with the care of appeals. This Sub- 
committee should obtain, independently of the 
Office Committee, all available information from 
manager and teacher. This can be done by corres- 
pondence, then a special Sub -Committee meeting held 
to consider and arrange it. Finally, the Sub -Com- 
mittee will place all the information so collected 
and arranged, together with its recommendation 
on the appeal before the whole Board for final 
judgment. Cases of appeal involving dismissal 
should always be fully examined into, and decided 
by the whole Board. For investigations or inquiries 
mto grave charges involving penalisation or dis- 
missal, a Court of Appeal should be formed. This 

Court should consist of three persons, viz (1) a 

representative of the manager ; (2) a representative 
of the teacher, and either a Commissioner or Chief 
Inspector as chairman (never the local, senior or 
other inspector). The teacher should be allowed 
every facility for defence allowed in ordinary 
judicial procedure, viz., copy of charges beforehand 
to enable him to prepare his defence, permission 
for Counsel to attend and assist in nis behalf 
by examining and cross-examining witnesses, an 
•official shorthand -writer should be present to take 


a verbatim report of the proceedings. The Court 
of Appeal should at the conclusion confer and make 
a recommendation as regards action on the case 
an rt transmit this recommendation together with 
the verbatim report of the proceedings to the Com- 
missioners for the final judgment of the whole Board. 

Investigations into anonymous charges should be 
forthwith abolished. 

Increments should be annual, and should accrue 
automatically for each year of satisfactory service, 
and be payable without delay on the 1st of the month 
following the anniversary of the teacher’s entry 
into the service, as is the case under the London 
Education Board, the maximum salary to be attain- 
able in fifteen years. 

A year’s satisfactory service means a period of 
twelve months during which there was no proved 
neglect of duty, or any grave official censure in- 
curred by the teacher. 

In case of an adverse report in any year, the incre- 
ment should not be stopped in that year, but the 
teacher should be notified that formal examination 
will be held at the end of the next annual period, 
teacher to get a full year of twelve months to remedy 
defects alleged before stoppage of increment. 

In all cases of re-inspection or re examination 
where the teacher wins, the bad report should be 
withdrawn and cancelled both in the school records 
and the Office records, and the new one substituted. 

Promotion should be given partly by efficiency 
and partly by scholarship as before 1900. The 
examination might be rather examination in Peda- 
gogy something like what is required for the English 
“ Diploma of Teaching ” Degree, rather than a purely 
literary examination, or there might bo alternative 
courses allowed, e.g., a literary, a mathematical, a 
pedagogic, etc., so that teachers in backward districts 
removed from the opportunity of availing themselves 
of university courses, or other classes might not be 
handicapped in the race for promotion. ' Existing 
teachers should get the option of coming under 
the new schemes or remaining under the old. Assis- 
tants should be allowed promotion to the highest 
grade on the same conditions as principal teachers, 
with salary at least to the maximum of 2nd class, 
as under the old rules. 

Reprimands should he abolished, and no teacher 
should be censured without being given full parti- 
culars of the grounds on whicli the censure is pro- 
posed, and full and satisfactory opportunity for 
explanation and defence. 

The Observation Books both of inspectors and 
Organisers should be abolished, and a verbatim copy 
(complete) of the inspector’s report should be for- 
warded to both manager and teacher simultaneously. 
This report should be sent out from the Office within 
a reasonable time so that in case of appeal, a re- 
inspection cannot be refused on the ground of the 
interval of time that has elapsed. Reports should 
be judged as a whole, so that the report should be 
considered satisfactory even though one or two un- 
essential subjects might be regarded as weak. 

The corporal punishment regulations should also 
be abolished as they are absurd and impracticable. 
Writing in the Corporal Punishment Book interrupts 
and .shortens the teacher’s lesson, and causes the 
pupil’s attention to be distracted from it. Keeping 
a child waiting ten minutes for his punishment 
frightens the child, and takes Iris attention away from 
his lesson. A ten minutes’ inroad on a lesson, with 
all the accompanying distractions of the Corporal 
Punishment Rules, is a serious loss to both teacher 
and pupils. 

Every school should have its own school year, 
and a. year should he given for a year’s work. The 
examination should be held in the last month of the 
school year. Due notice (say a fortnight to a 
month) should be given to both manager and teacher. 
The examination should be a class examination, 
and might be confined to the principal subjects. 
For the purpose of this examination, a table should 
be prepared showing the attendances of pupils, and 
a minimum number of attendances, say 100, should 
be necessary to qualify a child for attendance at 
the examination. The examination should • be 
conducted by the teacher and inspector combined. 
Inspectors should form an independent judgment 
without reference to the previous reports. .•• > 


See next paragraph for fuller explanation. 
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Promotions should take place, as a rule, after the 
examinations, but in the matter of promotions the 
teachers’ judgment should be supreme, and he 
should be always free to promote a child at any 
time of the year, or to deny promotion to those 
mentally, physically, or otherwise unfit. 

The merit mark should be abolished and the 
school reported on as a whole, and a full verbatim 
copy of the inspector’s report should be furnished 
to the manager and teacher within a reasonable time. 
Every teacher should have a right of appeal, against 
an unsatisfactory report, his appeal should be heard 
and considered by the Board, and a re-examination 
by a higher official granted. 

The feeling of the Teachers' Organisation is very 
strong in favour of a separate school year for each 
school. It has been the demand of our Congresses 
for many years. 

It is impossible for an inspector to form a correct 
estimate of the work done in twelve months by an 
inspection in the first month or two of the year. 
Without a fixed school year, examination would fall 
through, as it is only possible as a test of a fixed 
period of work. 

Teachers should not be held responsible for the 
state of the premises or grounds, growth of flowers, 
for sanitation and equipment, &c. 

Proposed new rules should not take, effect till laid 
on the table of the House of Commons for the usual 
statutory period of 40 days. No rule should be 
retrospective to the injury of existing teacher’s, and 
no rule applied to a section should nullify privileges 
given by another rule to the general body, as in the 
case of 92(j) which nullifies the privilege given by 
92 (b.). 

Before Rules are decided on, Conferences should 
be held between the managers, teachers, and a re- 
formed Board of Education, where proposed rules 
would be discussed with the view of affecting an 
agreement, and 'thereby avoiding the friction and 
agitation which has followed the sudden and unex- 
pected promulgation of so many of the present Board’s 
rules in the past. The teachers’ representatives should 
always have full and free access to the Board, and 
should be invited and permitted to confer with the 
Commissioners regarding educational matters and 
changes affecting their interests. 

All Rules, not only Rules of the Code, but also 
all rules of Official administration that relate 
to the teachers, or affect them in any way, should be 
published. Teachers should never again be kept 
in ignorance of the conditions under which they 
work, as they have been under Dr. Starkie’s adminis- 
tration for the last thirteen years. There should 
be no secret rules as heretofore in the case of merit 
marks, promotions, reprimands, appeals, &c, by 
which teachers were secretly judged and either 
punished or rewarded, in ignorance both of the rule 
and of the official responsible in the Office. All circu- 
lars to inspectors should be issued simultaneously to 
managers and teachers. 

All the old official precedents of the Office should 
be now wiped out, as most of them were adverse 
to the teachers, and the administration of a re- 
formed Board should start out of the new, and deal 
with individual difficulties as they crop up under 
the new order - , and the new rules, without any re- 
ference to the old bad precedents of the past. 

Tone should be abolished as the chief factor in 
judging a school, and take a subsidiary place as it 
did under the old system. The undergraded and 
transition teachers should have their classification 
restored, and their financial grievances impartially 
inquired into and redressed. Standard numbers 
should be abolished, and the paper -promoted teachers 
should get the salary of their grade with arrears. 

Junior Assistant Mistresses should get a living 
wage and increments of good service salary. 
J.A.M.S. appointed under 86(a), 1906-7 Rules, 
should not be dismissed if efficient when the average 
reaches 50. T , . , . 

Teachers should, as far as possible, be trained m 
connection with the Universities. One of the chiet 
levers used in obtaining the new Universities was 


the necessity of providing University training for 
teachers. Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, in 1901, in 
advocating the claims of teachers for a higher and 
broader culture, said : “ Out of the vast masses of 
the people and not out of a limited class the intel- 
lectual power of a nation has to be recruited, and,, 
on the other hand, unless the teachers are them- 
selves men of culture, and are trained in true methods 
of teaching the education of our people will steadily 
fall to a lower level. Among the national teachers 
there is a number of supremely able men who have a 
high ideal of the dignity of their calling, and who 
desire to raise themselves intellectually: to the level 
of it, but practically they receive no help to go 
further than the narrow course of their own training 
college.” And in 1906, Canon Andrew Murphy, at the 
Maynooth Union, Said : “ For the training of teachers, 
if on no other ground, the University is essential to 
a sound scheme of education. The training of 
primary teachers is one of the mysteries of the national 
system which the mere outsider cannot be expected 
to understand. Nothing but the influx of the 
intellectual fife of a University into the training 
colleges can ever remedy their helplessness in face 
of the problems which other countries have success- 
fully solved.” 

The inspectorate should be recruited ‘mainly from 
the teaching body. Every inspector should have 
practical experience in teaching, and a diploma in 
teaching should be an essential qualification, the 
teaching diploma of the Education Board to suffice 
for national teachers. 

Selection should be by competition, and in the 
programme the practice and theory of teaching and 
actual inspection work should play an important 
part. Service marks should be awarded. No 
other method will give the gifted national teacher 
without “pull” or “ private influence ” a fair chance. 
A national teacher cannot be appointed principal of 
a school without a teaching diploma ; yet under the 
present system of appointing inspectors, a man 
without a teaching diploma, with less teaching 
qualifications than the teacher, is appointed to 
inspect the teacher’s work, and to show the teacher 
how to perform his duties. 

An inspector should never suggest a change in 
the time-table or in the organisation of a school 
without coming specially to the school, remaining 
a day or days if necessary, taking charge, and giving 
practical illustration in the presence of the manager 
and teacher of how the changes he suggests can be 
carried out satisfactorily and without injury to the 
efficiency of the school, conferring as he goes along 
with the teacher, and showing how difficulties that 
arise as a result of the changes are to be overcome. 

Minor suggestions about trifling matters can be 
taken down by the teacher in her own private note- 
book for consideration and trial. 


Official hand-books containing specimen time- 
tables for every class of school, and showing liow the 
different subjects can be allotted sufficient time 
should be issued to the teachers from the Education 
Office. These should be suggestive and in no way 
mandatory, and teachers should be encouraged to 
suggest improvements in them fox future editions 
of the hand-book. Less necessary publications 
have been issued from the Education Office at the 
public expense. These specimen time-tables might 
also form a subject of discussion at the Education 
Conferences which ought to be held between mana- 
gers, teachers, and inspectors. 

All rules restricting the liberty of the teachers- 
should be abolished, and teachers given full civil 
and political freedom as in every other part of the 
British Empire. „ , ,, , 

In the interests of education as well as for the sake 
of the teachers, the inspectors, who as instruments- 
of the administration have been responsible for the 
troubles notably in the Tipperary, Belfast, Wicklow 
and Castlebar districts, should be removed, as their 
continued presence in their present districts can 
lead only to the continuance of suspicion ana dis- 
trust, and lead to a constant state of friction detri- 
mental to education. 


35 * 
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APPENDIX LIII. 


(Return handed in by Major Dease, Commissioner of National Education). 


1st. — Date of meeting of National Education 
Board, and number of members present, at which 
Mr. Mansfield’s dismissal was first proposed by me : — 
September 17th, 1912. Fourteen members present. 

2nd. — Number of members present, and votes for 
and against dismissal on October 15th, 1912 : — 
Thirteen members present ; 12 votes for dismissal ; 
1 vote against dismissal. 

3rd. — Dates of all the meetings at which Mr. 
-Mansfield’s speech and letters were discussed : — 
August 6th, 1912 . . 12 members present. 

August 20th, 1912 11 do. 

Sept. 17th, 1912 . . 14 do. 

October 15th, 1912 13 do. 


On September 3rd and October 1st, the subject 
was on our minutes but postponed, owing, as far as 
I can remember, to the non -arrival of replies or 
information we were awaiting. 

These dates and figures have been copied by me 
with Dr. Starlde’s help, from the minutes of our 
Board. 

Gerald Dease. 


5/9/13. 


APPENDIX LIV. 


^ ( Statement handed in by Mr. Mamsfield, Secretary Irish National Teachers' Organisation). 


Copy of Letter addressed by Very Rev. M. P. 
Canon O’Neill, D.D., P.P., to the Commissioners of 
N ational Education. (This as well as Mr. Mansfield’s 
etter to the Freeman's Journal, October 26th, 1912, 
and the letter of Very Rev. Father Pembroke, Presi- 
dent of Rockwell College, was omitted from the cor- 
respondence sent to the Chief Secretary by the 
National Board). 

“ Lattin House, Tipperary, 
“21/10/12 

“ Gentlemen — Mr. Mansfield has asked me to apply 
to the Commissioners for payment for last quarter, 
as his salary has not come to me with the salaries of 
the other teachers. 


“ I am very sorry, indeed, that the Commissioners 
have acted so harshly to Mr. Mansfield. They have 
deprived me of a teacher of great ability and capacity, 
a hard-working faithful man in the discharge of his 
duties. In my opinion, it is a wanton and a 
tyrannical exercise of authority to ruin such a teacher, 
Ms future prospects and family. The Commissioners 
and their administration should be open to all criti- 
cisms and capable of other defence than the blow 
cruelly inflicted on this good man. Such extreme 
punishment as summary dismissal in the circum- 
stances seems to me unjust and unworthy coming 
from a body of men such as the Commissioners. — 
Yours truly, 

(Signed), M. P. Canon O’Neill, D.D. 


APPENDIX LV. 


{Handed in by Miss 0. M. Mahon, President, Irish National Teachers' Organisation). 


Penalties for Inefficiency. 

At the meeting of the Commissioners of National 
Education on 2nd May, 1899, the following Order 
was made : — 

When the inspector’s report shows that a certain 
teacher has discharged his school duties in a seriously 
inefficient manner during the previous year, the 
•official action shall be as follows : — 

“ On the first occasion the teacher shall be repri- 
manded, and warned that a serious penalty will be 
inflicted if the proficiency of the school be not 
materially improved before the next annual ex- 
amination of it. 

“ If, at the following examination, the profi- 
ciency be not found materially improved, and the 
report be again unsatisfactory, the penalty shall 
be temporary depression in classification for one or 
more quarters, with a corresponding or propor- 
tionate reduction of salary, together with a warning 
s h= ns inefficiency are found to continue, 
the depression in classification will be made per- 
manent after the next annual examination. 

“ If at an examination following a warning the 
proficiency of the school be found improved, but 


after another year is found to have lapsed into aa 
unsatisfactory condition, the penalty threatened 
will be inflicted. If, on the other hand, the satis- 
factory standard of 'proficiency is maintained for two 
or more years the series of penalties will commence 
de novo , 

“ The third penalty for continued inefficiency 
shall be permanent depression in classification 
with a warning that the teacher is retained only on 
trial for a year. ' 

“ The fourth penalty for continued inefficiency 
shall 'be dismissal or withdrawal of salary.” 

As the second or third penalty cannot be imposed 
in the case of third class teachers, the corresponding 
penalties in their case shall be fines proportioned to 
the degrees of inefficiency and to the incomes of the 
teachers. 

By Order, 

M. S. Seymour, \8ecretaries. 

A. Hamilton, j 

Office of National Education 
Dublin, May, 1899. 
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APPENDIX LVI. 


( Handed in by Miss G. M. Mahon, President, I.N.T.O., furnished by Mr. T. J. Nunan, C.E.G.). 


Assistant Teachers. 

I first wish to draw attention to the matters 
. especially troubling assistant teachers. The first of 
those is the question of 

Promotion. 

Of 12,800 teachers, 4,939 were assistants in the 
year 1911. The proportion of assistants is somewhat 
greater now, and is increasing. 

Under the results system, assistants were eligible 
for promotion to the higher class. Practically all 
the assistants by study and efficient school work to go 
up the promotion ladder, and very few failed to go 
up some distance. 

The conditions were definite and the reward 
. definite. 

In the Board’s report for the year 1899, we find : — 
91 assistants in 1st of 1st Class. 

277 assistants in 2nd of 1st Class. 

1,553 assistants in 2nd of 2nd Class. 

In 1900, all assistants were condemned to 3rd 
• Grade. 

Financial Loss to Assistants. 

In the year 1899, again we find : — 

27 assistants had the salary attaching to 1st of 
1st Grade. 

, 34 assistants had the salary attaching to 1st 
Grade. 

50 assistants had the salary attaching to 2nd 
Grade. 

The maximum of Third Grade now marks the limit 
■for all assistants. 


Rule 103(c). 

This rule of the Board states |: — 

“ Assistants may be promoted beyond the 3rd 
Grade in exceptional circumstances and by special 
order of the Commissioners.” 

Prom 1900 to 1912, two assistants, out of 5, 000, 
had been promoted under this Rule. 

I wish to connect this fact with evidence of Mr. 
Dilworth (qn. 260-1, page 13). 

He says : “ We could not expend money on something 
not approved.” 

Assistants’ promotion was approved, but only two 
out of 5,000, were promoted in 12 years. 

Again (qn. 265), he states : “ It is extraordinary 
the public generally think that we return money every 
year that we could spend for other purposes.” 

New Conditions. 

The new conditions for promotion of assistants are 
given in Mr. Dilworth’s evidence (qn. 193, page 9) : 
“To qualify for promotion to 2nd Grade an 
assistant must have given twelve years’ service, 
and have six consecutive ‘ Very Good ’ private merit 
marks in the last six years of that service.” 

Thus an assistant may be marked “ Excellent ” 
for eleven years of the twelve, but if marked “ Good ” 
once in the last six years of his twelve years’ service 
-his promotion is lost. 

(1) Further, inspectors will not know that these 
merit marks would afterwards be used to determine 
an assistant’s promotion. 

(2) Inspectors give the same merit mark to the 
various teachers in a school as they give to the 
school. Thus an inefficient principal prejudices the 

• chances of promotion of an assistant, just as an 
inefficient assistant interferes with a principal’s 
chance. 

(3) These private merit marks are not made known 
to the assistant. An inspector refused to tell me 
mine. The assistant must work blindly for twelve 
years, only to learn that five or six years before his 

■ chance of promotion was killed. 


My Own Case. 

My private merit marks for the last six years 
were : — 

1907 .. “Very Good.’ 

1908 .. “Excellent.” 

1909 . . “ Excellent.” 

1910 . . “ Excellent.” 

1911 .. “Excellent.” 

1912 . . “ Good.” 


Prom the minutes I quote the portions referring to 
myself : — • 

“ 1907. — Both teachers have succeeded in secur- 
ing very satisfactory progress. 

“ The improvement in the junior and middle 
divisions is due to the energetic and capable work 
of the present assistant. The teacher’s methods 
and the thought which he gives to his duties are 
deserving of very favourable mention. 

“ 1908 (Different Inspector). — The teachers are 
very earnest, and capable, and the school continues 
to make very satisfactory progress. Suggestions 
for improvement are readily taken up, and the aim 
of the teachers is evidently to make their work as 
efficient as possible. Oral and written English 
are particularly well taught. The assistant deserves 
special credit for his efficient teaching of singing 
which is tuneful and expressive. 

“ 1909. — The teachers are skilful and hard- 
working, and maintain the school at a high level of 
efficiency in spite of drawbacks. All teaching is 
done in one room, and this imposes a severe test 
on the skill of the staff, yet the work goes on 
smoothly and efficiently. 

“ 1910. — The teachers evidently work hard. The 
assistant’s portion of the school is well taught. The 
infants are well taught. (The infants were solely 
in my charge). 

“ 1911. — -The assistant is very capable. 

“ 1912. — The general proficiency is ‘ Good.’ (No 
favourable or unfavourable remark on my work).” 

In 1913, my private merit mark is again “Very 
Good,” and the|minute contains : — 

“ The assistant's teaching of oral subjects is 
qenerally very intelligent and of singing excellent.” 
Six months prior to the 1912 merit mark of “ Good, 
the death of my wife broke up my home, sent me into 
lodgings, and caused me to send my mf ant child 
away to be reared. The resulting drop to Good 
after four “ Excellents ” deprives me of any chance 
of promotion again for six years. 


A Typical Case. 

I quote this case, because it is the one I know 
best, and because I know it to be typical of a good 
many others. In evidence, I hand in the case of 
of Mr. Coffey of Roll No. 12820, and Mr. M Carthy 
of Roll No. 14514. ' 

I have received dozens of letters from assistants 
similarly treated. 

Blinding of Parliament. 

On the 13th January, 1913, Mr. Thomas O'Donnell, 
M.P., asked in Parliament what the new regulations 
for the promotion of assistants were. 

The reply was that “ The Commissioners have made 
no chcmqe in the regulation, but they have always 
exercised the power which -they possess under the 
existing rules in suitable cases, and since August last 
they have promoted twenty -three assistants to the 
Seoond Grade, and others are under consideration. 

Exercising their power always during the twelve 
years ending in 1912, they promoted two assistants 
out of 5,000. They have made no change m the 
regulations,” yet two are promoted in twelve years, . and 
twenty - three are promoted in the four months from 
August, 1912, to January, 1913. „ 

In Mr. Dilworth’s evidence, he says:— 1 he 
Commissioners have recently framed this regulation. 
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Assistants who have been at the maximum of Third 
Grade, including bonus, for three years may be pro- 
moted to the Second Grade, provided they have had 
six consecutive ‘ Very Good ’ reports.” 

The Regulation was framed in August , 1912. Mr. 
O’Donnell got the above reply in Parliament in 
January, 1913. 

Points on these Conditions. 

(1) The standard of efficiency and the length of 
service required are, of course, unreasonably high, 
but the condition that the six “ Very Goods ” must 
be consecutive brands the scheme as a gamble in 
which the assistant must win six times to win aught, 
so to speak, and the Treasury has only to win once 
to cheat him out of his hard-earned reward. 

(2) In the ordinary course, it would take thirty - 
six years to reach the Board’s highest salary, granting 
that every one of the numerous conditions are fulfilled, 
and that there has never been the slightest hitch in 
this long service. Assistants who remain for sixteen 
year’s or more can never hope to reach it even with 
the most glowing reports. 

Financial Loss in Specific Case. 

I take the case of an assistant who gets “ Good ” 
as his private merit mark in his tenth,- eleventh, or 
twelfth year of service, and who continues assistant 
for sixteen years — which is the case with a good 
many — his loss from that one “ Good,” even though 
his thirty -nine other reports are “ Excellent ” woidd 
be 4 x £175 — 4 x £86 x £356. 

This, if the present system continues, will very 
probably be my own case. 

Important Resolution. 

On June 24th last, the Central Council of Clerical 
Managers unanimously passed the following resolu- 
tion : — 

“ That we consider the difficult provisions for 
the promotion of assistant teachers, as revealed in 
the minutes of evidence of the Commission not 
sitting, discourage rather than foster zeal and 
ambition, and we would recommend that a more 
‘ reasonable standard of promotion be adopted 
for these teachers.” 


In July, 1910, I had an interview with Mr. Birrell 
who, when I explained the position fully to him, and 
handed him fifty cases selected from amongst hun- 
dreds I had received, where men and women of 
twenty, thirty, and even thirty-eight years’ service- 
most of them with families depending on them — were 
to be flung out at the end of the quarter, said it was 
a “ brutal arrangement that should go at once.” 

The Board, then (November 5tli) passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of the “ swing.” 

My colleagues on the Executive give me full 
credit for winning this concession, which has in- 
creased the number of assistants, added stability to 
the staffing of the schools, and brought some thousands 
of pounds annually to Ireland. 

My Reward. 

by the Board was to fine me four days' salary. 

I have recently been fined two days’ salary, because 
I was absent for that time on a deputation to the 
Central Council of the Catholic Clerical Managers. 

This is the Board’s recognition of the Organisation. 

Corporal Punishment Booh. 

In the Corporal Punishment Book, the rule is laid 
down that only the principal is allowed to give 
corporal punishment. 

An assistant of ten, twelve, or twenty, or any 
number of years’ service is thus put in the same 
position as an unpaid monitor, or grown schoolboy 
put in charge of a class. 

This tends to destroy his authority in the school, 
it kills the pupil’s respectful fear of the assistant, and 
if the principal for any reason refuses to punish a 
pupil it plays havoc with the discipline of the assist- 
ant’s classes. 

The assistant is a fully qualified teacher, and why 
he should not be allowed to preserve, discipline* and 
good moral tone in his own classes passes under- 
standing. 

Assistants have been fined £5 for a breath of this 
rule. 

I give in evidence the case of the assistant in Boll 
No. (Case 45F). 

We ask a return to the old system in this respect. 


(1) The hopelessness of the outlook tends to create 
apathy in the assistants ; 

(2) It makes those in the training colleges careless 
in their studies ; 

(3) The standard being so high prevents many 
from even trying to qualify. 

(4) If zeal and ambition are not fostered in the 
early years of a teacher’s career, they will not be 
found afterwards. 


Board's Standard. 

If the Board’s standard for promotion of assistants 
is unreasonable, why should it not be taken as a 
headline by inspectors for the promotion of principals 


Assistants have no Confidence in the Board. 

Again and again the assistants requested th( 
Board to grant a reasonable system of promotion 
“ “ always refused. In 1906, Mr. Thomas 
M Donnell, M.P., was informed by the Chief Secre 
tary, that “the Commissioners did not approve o 
the demand,” nor will they make an estimate of the 
cost. 

In the Education debate in Parliament, in Jnlu 
1912, Mr. Birrell pressed by Messrs. Dillon aue 
0 Donnell, agreed with the principle of a generoui 
system of promotion for assistants. In August tin 
Board, driven on by Mr. Bin-ell’s hint, laid dowi 
the new conditions for promotion. 


Tone, Circular and Assistants. 

In large schools where “ Very Good ” or “ Excel- 
lent ” reports have been obtained for some time, an 
individual report on the merit of each assistant 
teacher may be omitted from the report ; the prin- 
cipal teacher should be questioned regarding the 
work of the staff, and in case of complaint or dis- 
satisfaction, a fuller investigation of the work of the 
teacher concerned should be made. 

Assistants think this an unwise arrangement. 

(1) The principal and assistant may not be friendly 
and this gives the principal power to jiut a bau on an 
assistant. 

(2) It also allows him to shield a lazy assistant. 

(3) Where before there was mutual confidence and 
sympathy there would now be easily bred doubt and 
distrust. 

Let each teacher’s work be tested by an honest 
outsider. 

In Appendix IV. (VI.) (16a), page 152, we have the 
order : — “ State your opinion of the work done by 
each member of the teaching staff ” ; and (question 
75) Mr. Dilworth says : — “ In addition to the sum- 
ming up of the work of the school generally, it is 
necessary in connection with the payment of incre- 
ments to assistants to have the work of each member 
of the staff set forth.” 


“ Swing of Ten.” 

It was similar in the case of this concession T 
Board were again and again asked to concede it b 
though assistants of twenty and thirty and me 
years’ service, with families in most cases, were bei 
yearly flung out on the roadside, because the avera 
dropped a unit or less, the Board would not even a 
power to make the concession we sought. 

In May, 1910, Mr. O’Donnell is informed in Parli 
ment that with regard to “the swing of ten,” “t 
. Chief Secretary was not aware that the Commission* 
considered it advisable to take such a course ” 


Lowering of Reports. 

I wish to quote a few very pointed cases of lowering 
in the. third year of period. I give first the case of 
the principal teacher in the school in which I teach. 
Mr. Dilworth, in reply to question 61, page 3, says : — 

N ow the promotion of the Principal Teacher depends 
on the marie of the school ,” and again in reply to 
question 63, he emphasises that statement. 

Again to question 149, page 7, he replies : — “ The 
standards of reports required for promotion are . . • 
from the Second Grade to the second section of 
First Grade “ Good,” “ Very Good,” “ Very Good,”' 
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or “ Very Good,” “ Good,” “ Very Good.” The re- 
ports of the school here were : — 

1908.. .. “Very Good.” 

1909 .. .. “Very Good.” 

1910 . . . . “ Good.” 

The minutes of 1908 and 1909 are full of praise of 
both teachers. 

Promotion was asked for, but refused, because of 
the drop to “ Good ” in the third year, but a promise 
is given that his promotion will be considered in 
connection with next report. 

The next report is “Very Good ” (1911), and the 
minute contains tliis : — “ The principal is earnest, and 
makes careful preparations.” 

He has now got : — 

1909 . . . . “ Very Good.” 

1910 .. .. "Good.” 

1911 .. .. “Very Good.” 

Since 1911, the manager has written three times 
■claiming promotion for the teacher, but beyond the card 
of acknowledgment has got no reply. 

The case is a flat contradiction of Mr. Dilworth’s 
evidence on this point. 

Another Case. — Roll No. 4761. 

Teacher is here lowered in the third year in three 
successive triennial periods. 

In 1900 . . No merit mark is given, but 

minute is favourable. 

1901 . . No examination or inspection 

held. 

1902 . . “ Pair.” 

1903 . . “ Good.” 

1904 . . “ Good.” 

1905 . . “ Very Fair.” 

190G . . “ Good.” 

1907 . . “ Good.” 

1908 . . “ Fair.” 

Three successful “ Goods ” would give promotion 
to Second Grade. It is refused on each occasion. 
Finally pressure and influence gets it from 1st April, 
1908, on : — 

“ Very Fair.” 

“ Good.” 

“ Good.” 

I hand in the statement. 

Another Case. — Roll No. 5666. 

Reports : — 

1904 .. .. “Very Good.” 

1905 . . . . “ Good.” 

1906 . . . . “ Good.” 

“ Very Good ” in 1906 would bring promotion to 
First Grade. 

Here is the minute of 1906 : — 

“ This school is in a healthy condition. Alike 
as regards proficiency, discipline, and general tone. 
The instruction in the various subjects is sound, 
and in nearly all good progress is shown. There 
is still much unpunctuality, which is the more 
. disappointing in view of the good influence which 
the teachers have over their pupils.” 

This minute is good enough for “ Excellent,” or 
at least “ Very Good.” Still “ Good ” is the report 
and promotion is lost. 

Inaccurate Evidence. 

Re the evidence of Mr. Dilworth, question 429 
page 18. He states a teacher has not to begin afresh 
if his report is lowered in the third year. This is 
inaccurate. 

In case of a teacher seeking promotion to Second 
Grade, or increment in First Grade, or promotion to 
First of First Grade, a drop in the third year necessi- 
tates his beginning afresh — it delays him three years. 

Another point is, that a lowering in the first year 
delays him only one year whereas a lowering in the 
third delays him three. 

Thus, “ Excellent,” “ Excellent,” “ Fair,” delays 
kim three years, while “Fail-,” “Good,” “Good” 
• delays him only one. 


In Case Roll No. 63 H. 

The only report worse than “ Good ” ever received 
m the school occurs in the third year — given by a 
now famous inspector — and blocks increment. 

No principal in school from end of March till 10th 
J xdy and Assistant ill from 29 th September till January, 
prior to inspection in March, 1902. All other reports 
very favourable yet increments lost, though Mr. 
Dilworth says : — “ Adverse circumstances are taken 
into account.” 

I quote only pointed cases. I have omitted several 
where the service prior to or subsequent to the 
triennial period in which the third year’s drop took 
place was not officially satisfactory. 

Further, very many cases which we know to exist 
were not sent in either through a false shame, or 
through fear of official revenge. 

Uniformity. 

Here I select some pointed cases from a veiy large 
number received. 

Roll No. 2811. 

Mr. A., 1901 . . No merit mark, but minute 
says: — “In all subjects 
the proficiency is very 
creditable. 

Mr. B., 1902 . . “ Fair.” 

'Mr. C., 1903 . . “ Excellent.” 

Mr. C., 1904 . . “ Good.” 

Mr. C., 1905 . . “ Very Good.” 

On the drop from “ Excellent ” to “ Good,” the 
only suggestions made are : — 

“ Analysis may be taught logically.” 

“ Drill may be developed — marching.” 

The lady principal of this school is willing to swear 
if necessary, that the school was in the same state of 
proficiency in all the five years, same teachers, same 
children practically, no epidemics, same work, same 
methods, yet “substantial uniformity has been 
reached.” 

Case Roll No. 12744. 

1902. 


Reading . . . . Bad. 

•Writing . . . . Good. 

Spelling . . . . Fair. 

Grammar . . . . Bad. 

Composition . . . . Fair. 

Drawing . . _ . . Fail-. 

School discipline and Drill Bad. 
Arithmetic . . . . Bad. 

Report — “ Fair." 


1903. 

Reading and Grammar . . Fair. 

Writing . . . - Good. 

Object Lessons . . . . Good. 

Composition . . . . Good. 

Drawing . . . . Good. 

School discipline and Drill Middling. 

Arithmetic . . . . Fair. 

Report — “ Fair." 

Fom- “ Bads ” and three “ Fairs,” and one “ Good.” 
“Fail-” (1902). 

One “ Mid dlin g,” two “ Fairs,” and three “ Goods.” 
“Fair” (1903). 

Mr. Dilworth states in reply to question 424, page 
15 : — “ If the merit mark is not in consonance with 
the minute, or with the general statement under the 
head of proficiency of the pupils it is often sent back 
to them to consider the whole report.” 


Case Roll No. 14258. 
1902. 


Reading 

Writing 

Spelling- 

Grammar 

Composition 

Arithmetic 

Kindergarten 

Drawing 

Object Lessons and Science 

Needlework 

Smging . . 

School discipline and Drill 

Report — “ Good.' 


Good. 

Very Good. 
Very Good. 
Good. 

Good. 

Very Good. 
Fair. 

Good. 

Good. 

Very Good. 

Good. 

Excellent. 
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1903. 

Beading 

Writing 

Spelling 

Grammar 

Composition 

Arithmetic 

Kindergarten 

Drawing 

Object Lessons and Science 

Needlework 

Singing 

School discipline and Drill 


Very Good. 
Excellent. 
Very Good. 
Good. 

Good. 

Very Good. 
Fair. 

Good. 

Good. 

Very Good. 
Good. 

Very Good. 


Report — ‘ xcellent .” 


This uniformity speaks for itself. 

In Case Eoll No. 13216. — In March, 1909, got 
“ Middling.” Appeal — same inspector in June, three 
months aJter — “find school has progressed wonder - 
fully , and is now marked “ Good.” 

Discourtesy. 

One senior inspector was grossly discourteous to 
myself. He performed like a madman in the school, 
and shouted at the top of his voice, “ the children 
know nothing.” He pushed pupils roughly against 
me, and terrified the children. 

A junior inspector who was in course of “train- 
ing” openly “ corrected ” my teaching of singing, for 
which I have always been highly praised. He was 
wrong, yet though I pointed this out to him most 
respectfully, lie persisted in his correction opposite 
the entire school. He then made a very foolish sug- 
gestion re division of labour, and insisted on it, though 
I pointed out to him how badly his suggestion would 
work out. I had to appeal to the district inspector, 
who soon after came in from the girls’ school, and get 
his suggestion over -ruled. 

I here hold thirty -seven cases of complaints of 
gross discourtesy by eighteen different inspectors. 
These inspectors make rudeness the chief character- 
istic of their visits. It takes various forms : distrust 
shouting, disparaging remarks made aloud, or open 
insult of the teacher. 

I am prepared to go into each case if necessary. 
Discourtesy is generally accompanied by a bad report. 

I beg to direct attention to a typical case, Eoll No. 
6062 (Case 27A), where in twelve years’ reports 
• which are a mixture of “ Excellent,” “ Very Good,” 
and “ Good,” the only “ Fair ” ever got accompanies 
bad temper of the inspector and grave rudeness. It 
is the last report of a triennial period, and blocks 
promotion to Second Grade. The inspector was since 
dismissed for inefficiency, but though the teacher did 
everything he could to explain the wrong lie suffered, 
he got no redress. 

Threat by Goohery Organiser. 

In case (02) Eoll No. -8331 (2xY). A cookery 
organiser threatened that there would be no incre- 
ment if cookery were not taught. 

In case (2 A.), Eoll No. 4509. School marked 
“ Good ” for six consecutive years, drops to “ Fair ” 
in seventh year, when “ Good ” would have give 
promotion to Second Grade. 

Inaccurate and Misleading Evidence. 

Mr. Dilworth, in reply 'to questions 562, 563, and 
564 (page 27), says that a fine which means £2 or £3 
is a matter that is always brought before the Board 
with full particulars, but as to mere cases of repri- 
mand or admonition, they never come before the 
Board. 

I wish to show that a reprimand involves a much 
more severe fine than the “ fine " which comes before 
the Board. 

A reprimand blocks an increment or promotion. 

A reprimand if not accompanied by financial loss 
to the teacher is only so muon ink on paper. 

The Board recognise this, and we find (page 145 
of 1st Vol. of Evidence) in instructions to inspectors 
re increments on promotion Teachers who have 
incurred any serious censure during the three preceding 
years are ineligible for promotion." 

In the 2nd Vol. of Evidence, question 5061, page 
49, Mr. Downing says : — “ In the olden time repn- 


mand meant only giving a fillip to the teacher 
There was no penalty, but now a reprimand is a very 
serious thing, because it would prevent promotion and' 
increment, too." 

I give a specific case (45F) : — 

An assistant broke the Corporal Punishment Rule 
by punishing a boy in June, 1908. The Board, fines - 
him £3. 

In March, 1910, he applies for his increment which 
was then seven months due, and is informed by Mr. 
B. Wysc that owing to the acting, the Board was 
compelled to adopt towards him in 1908, the Board 
would not award the increment from the date on 
which it fell due, 16/5/09, but from 1/1/10. He is 
thus again fined four and a half months of increment— 
£2 12s. 6d., and every increment and promotion is 
delayed correspondingly. 

There is thus a double fine. 

Now, these “ mere ” reprimands are sent out by 
the examiner, and the matter lies entirely in his 
hands. 

I can show that a reprimand can inflict a loss of a 
very large sum to the teacher — a sum varying from £10' 
to £294 according to the time it is given, and to other 
circumstances. 

This fine can be inflicted by a clerk in the office with- 
out the knowledge of the Board, the Resident Commis- 
sioner, or the Secretaries. 

Illegal Acts of Board. 

Under the Irish Education Act of 1892, assistant 
teachers of five year’s’ standing are entitled to a bonus 
of £9 for men, and £7 10s. for women. 

If these teachers give satisfactory service as assis- 
tants for nine years, the salaries are £77, and £9 
bonus=£86 ; and in the case of women, £65, and 
£7 10s. = £72 10s. 

On promotion of assistants to Second Grade, a 
similar plan is adopted. 

If after receiving the bonus they become principals, 
then the bonus given them by law is made do duty 
for increment which they earn under the Eules of 
the Board, and they are allowed to rise only to £77' 
•and £65, respectively. 

I HOLD THIS TO BE ILTJGGAL. 


Illegality (2). 

I next give the case of Eoll. No. 14772 (64F). 

A mistake is made in fixing liis salary in 1900. In 
1911 the error is discovered, grade salary was revised, 
and arrears of £72 paid teacher. 

In 1904, he had fulfilled every condition in the 
rules for promotion to First Grade, but his salary 
was not at the maximum of Second Grade, which it 
would be but for the clerical error made in 1900, and 
admitted in 1911. 

After correction of error, teacher pointed out how 
the clerical error had kept him from promotion, but 
the reply of the Board is : — 

“ The recent revision of salary must be regarded 
as final.” 

It was not a revision, it was a correction of a clerical 
error, but there was no redress. 

An exactly similar case is that of Eoll No. 1388 
(65F). 

Illegality (3). 

EoH No. 11507. 

Teacher’s salary cut to £44 from £56, because- 
average went below 20. Next year it is up to 20, 
and salary of £56 is restored, but only £9 instead of 
£12 is paid, because “ though the average for year is 20, 
it was maintained for only three-quarters.” 

In all their rules, there is none to justify this action. 

JrouHh Report used to block increment where all 
conditions are fulfilled in Triennial period : — 

I have three cases where this is done. Every con- 
dition is fulfilled _ within the triennial period, but a 
report from an incidental visit months after the 
triennial period ends is used to block increment or 
promotion. 

The cases are— Eoll Nos. 8645, 6258, and 1949. 

In most cases increment or promotion are not given 
for months after being earned under the rules — often- 
twelve months and over: 
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The presumption is that increments are delayed in 
the hope of something turning up to prevent its 
coming. 

Typical Cases of Harshness. 

I present a number of cases of really harsh treat- 
ment. 

Case Roll No. 10015 (09). 

A teacher taught cookery — twenty -four lessons. 
Could not have the necessary twenty -five lessons, 
for by rule the lessons should be given on the Wednes- 
day. as marked in Time Table, because the 17th 
March, 1909, fell on Wednesday, because Easter 
Vacation intervened, and because teacher was ill for 
a fortnight, and substitute employed had no certifi- 
cate to teach cookery. 

Over thirty lessons were actually given, but by 
rule only those taught on Wednesday counted. 

Pees were refused, and though manager pressed 
hard, and explained position, not a penny was paid. 

In February, 1912, the Board in a Circular (at- 
tached) provided for cases like this, but the teacher 
has never got the fees earned. 

Case Roll No. 15992. 

Teacher after six weeks’ illness in training failed 
in an impromptu teaching lesson. Teacher is “ re- 
cognised ” as assistant, and is doing splendid work — 
highly praised by Inspector- -yet he has got neither 


increment nor bonus though he is 7 years teaching. 
Though requested again and again to give the case 
special consideration, the Board has refused. 

Case Roll No. 13483. 

Gives an idea of the “ generous ” reward given for 
splendid service. Salary was fixed so that he has 
£76 after receipt of second increment. He takes 
charge of a school of over 95 average, and raises school 
from a succession of poor reports to “ Good ” for 
three successive years. Reward — £1 increment, 

bringing him to maximum of Third Grade. 

Case Roll No. 15262 (17F). 

Here we have a case of school organisation, which 
had worked beautifully for nine years, under three 
or four different inspectors, interfered with by a new 
inspector. 

Though teacher gives the most solid reasons 
against the suggested change, the Board backs the 
inspector, though they could not point to a single 
rule in the Code to support his position. 

Case (024) Roll No. 12275 
is a good instance of red-tape. 

A fully qualified assistant teacher lost her promotion, 
through a fall in average. She is appointed work- 
mistress, but has to attend a special examination at 
her own expense to qualify to be workmistress at £12 
a year. 


APPENDIX LVII 


(Handed in by Miss C. M. Maiion, President, I.N.T.O. ; furnished by Mr. R. Judge, Chairman, 
Portadown N.T.A., Poyntzpass Mixed N.S., Co. Armagh). 


PAPER PROMOTION. 

Violation of vested rights of Teachers caused by Com- 
missioners of National Education failing to observe 
their own Rules, vis. : — 

102 (c). 

104 (a). 

104 (e). 

105 (a). 

108 (a). 

108 (ft). 

Preferential Treatment. 

Method of Filling Vacancies. 

Undue Delay in Payment. 

Financial Loss to Teachers. 

Paper Promotion. 

The above grievance which is without a parallel 
in the annals of Irish Primary Education is caused 
by the violation of the principal rules governing 
the pay and promotion of teachers. 

In order that the extent of this grievance may b 
fully understood, it is necessary to state that, prio 1 ' 
to 1900, all teachers when promoted to a higher 
class received immediately the full increase of salary 
to which they were entitled according to the then 
rules. 

In 1900 the vested rights of the teachers as regard 
promotion were swept away, and new rights estab- 
lished. 

Early in 1901, the Commissioners of National 
Education issued a pamphlet to the managers and 
teachers of Schools, setting forth the conditions of 
promotion, the cases of salary, increments,, &c., 
“ applicable to all Principal and Assistant Teachers.” 

I may here mention that the Irish National Teachers’ 
Organisation protested most strongly against some 
of the New Rules, especially as regards the slow rate 
of promotion and the small number of teachers who 
could hope to attain to the higher grades owing to 
the average barrier, an average of 50 'at least being 
required for l 2 and 70 for l l Grade, whereas 
under the old system an average of 35 only was 
required for 1 and 1 Class. The storm, however, 


was soon quelled as the Resident Commissioner, in 
a speech delivered in Belfast, informed us that the 
Commissioners had it in their power to grant special 
promotion to highly efficient teachers to any grade, 
and such promotions were given until 1908. The 
rules issued in 1901, received the sanction of the 
Treasury, and were accepted by the teachers, who 
fully believed that the rules then issued and the 
promises publicly made would be faithfully kept, 
when the teachers on their part fulfilled the many 
conditions laid down. 

No one thought that a part — an indefensible part — 
had been withheld, and that a few years would prove 
that the rules of promotion were a mockery so far 
as men of long and faithful service were concerned. 

The first promotions under the New System were 
awarded in 1903, and from that up to 1908, men 
with 8, 10, 12 and 15 years’ service received imme- 
diately on promotion to the higher grades (l a ; l l ) 
the salary attached to those grades ; some even 
were so fortunate as to secure “ special promotion ” 
at a comparatively early age to l 2 and l 1 Grades 
with immediate cash benefits. 

All now is changed, and we find men of 20, 25, 
30, 40 and 46 years’ service whose records can only 
be described as brilliant denied the same measure 
of justice and fair play as was meted out to their 
younger brethren during the years mentioned 

In July, 1908, we were informed by a circular 
from the Education Office that a Treasury regula.- 
tion existed owing to which the Commissioners could 
not pay the higher rate of grade salary from date of 
promotion to men promoted to either section of 
First Grade. „ . , . , , . . , 

We then became aware for the first tune that the 
Commissioners had not put down all the conditions 
of promotion in the 1901 Rules, and that our vested 
rights were to be violated by this hitherto hidden 
and most unjust barrier. 

Why was this regulation not made known in 1901 1 

The reason is obvious. 

In 1909 the “paper promotion era began, ana 
with it one of the most galling grievances that ever 
disgraced the administration of any pubhc board. 

On the next page is a copy of the notice which is 

36 
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sent to all teachers who receive what is now known 
as “ paper promotion.” 


“ Promotion of Teachers from Lower to Higher 
Grades.” 

Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 13 th September, 1910. 

County Armagh, Roll No. 4960. 

School — Poyntzpass Mixed. 

Reverend Sir — I am directed to inform you that 
the Commissioners of National Education having 
fully considered the reports on the service of Mr. 
Robert Judge, together with the official records of 
his career, have been pleased to order that he be 
promoted to the Second Section of First Grade of 
National Teachers from the 1st April, 1910. 

I am to state that owing to the limitation of the 
number of masters entitled to receive payment of 
salary at the rate attached to the second section of 
the First Grade, at any one time, and as the number 
fixed has now been reached it is not possible at 
present to increase his salary. His claim to the 
salary at £117 will be considered, with the cases of 
the other principal teachers who have been- similarly 
promoted as vacancies occur in the Grade. 

The date from which service entitling to increment 
in the section of First Grade shall count is the date 
from which payment in that section of the grade 
shall have been awarded. — I am, rev. sir, your 
obedient servant, 

(Signed), W. J. Dilworth, 

Secretary. 

Rev. W. F. Johnson, M.A., 

Poyntzpass. 


I now wish to emphasise the fact that no mention 
whatever was made in the 1901 Rules or in the Code 
of Rules issued yearly by the Commissioners of 
“ the limitation of the number of masters entitled 
to receive payment of salary at the rate attached 
to the second section of First Grade, or to the first 
section of First Grade.” 

The following are the Rules violated. They 
were., as I have pointed out, issued in 1901, and have 
appeared in the Code of Rules issued since with 
some modifications — modifications detrimental to 
the teachers’ vested rights : — 

1* — 102 (c) “ The number of teachers recognised 
in each grade above the Third Grade is fixed 
from time to time by the Commissioners.” In 
1912-13, Rules the words ‘ under arrangement 
with the Treasury appear for the first tim e. 
The Commissioners proclaimed to all, from 
1901 to 1911, that they alone had the power 
to fix the number; but when this claim to 
power was pointed out to them by the 
aggrieved teachers they replied by affixing 
‘ Under arrangement with the Treasury.’ 

II. — 101 (a) Promotion from a lower to a higher 
grade, and from the second to the first section 
of the highest grade depends on (a) training • 
(6) position in school; (c) ability; Id) good 
service ; (e) seniority; (f) sufficient average 
or scnnnl. ° 


Please observe there is no mention here of the 
limitation of the number of masters, &c. “Vacan- 
cies ” is not a condition of promotion. 

III. — 104(c) “ Promotions date from 1st April ” 
My promotion notice dates from 1st April 
1910, but after waiting for two full years 
for the increase in salary legally due to me from 
that date, I received a cheque for £7 10s 0 d 
G ^de salary, payable from 1st July, mi 
which date I was to regard as the actual date 
of promotion. The promotions of the other 
men are also made to date from various dates. 
Vf z - : Istj 25th, 28th October ; 1st, 16th 
November ; 16th February, &e. 

.—105 (a) A teacher promoted from a lower 
to a higher grade receives on promotion the 
salary fixed for the grade to which promoted, 
but as a rule without any immediate addition 
ot continued good service salary. 

This rule lias bMii violated in respect of each of 
the men promoted to !■ or 1' since 1910 mid in 
respect of a few in 1909. thereby causing k loss 


IV.- 


Grade salary to each teacher of sums ranging from 
£5 to £21, and a further loss in the “ Birrell Grant” 
from £1 10a. to £5 os. A close study of the above 
rule discloses the fact that the Commissioners could 
lessen the grievance somewhat by taking advantage 
of the words “ but as a rule, &c.” 8 

V. — 108 (a) “ A special rate of salary (called the 

Grade Salary) is fixed for each grade’ of 
teachers.” Men teachers promoted to 1' and 
l a do not receive this “ special rate of salary 
from date of promotion.” 

VI. — 108 (6) “Awards of continued good service 

are made trienially to' teachers of schools 
when the average is sufficient, the work done 
in the school shows merit and the general con- 
dition of the school is satisfactory. ” 

The underlined part in the 1900-1 Rules reads : 

“When the Commissioners are satisfied that the 
work done in the schools is satisfactory, and that 
reasonable progress has been made in the proficiency 
of the pupils.” Please note the difference. 

Now, Rule 108 (6) is contradicted by the second 
barrier in the notification of promotion, so that a 
teacher drawing a grade salary of £107 per annum 
and promoted to I s Grade from 1st April, 1910, and 
only paid from 1 /7 /II could not receive an increment 
of continued good service salary, no matter how 
brilliant his services, but must wait until 1/7/14, 
thus being deprived of 1 £ years of his next increment 
of £10, amounting to £12 10s. besides the 1J years 
of £13 lost already by the breaking of Rule i05 (a). 
Also as promotion dates only from 1st April, he will 
be two years retarded in his advancement to l l 
Grade, and must forego on that account two yearn’ 
increase (£24). Agam, as the three increments 
which bring his salary to the maximum of 1‘ Grade 
will each be delayed by 2 year's, he will lose £24 in 
each triennial period, and thus the total loss will 
be £124 15s. 

Should he receive a similar' drawback when pro- 
moted to 1' through the operation of the “ Standard 
Numbers,” bis total loss will be about £221. 

The most cruel part of the paper -promotion 
grievance is caused by cancelling the satisfactory 
service given during the enforced period of waiting. 

By the violation of these rules, a system of pre- 
ferential treatment is adopted, and the scriptures are 
indeed ful fi lled “to him that hath shall be given.” 
Mr. A. in receipt of £155 Grade salary, 20 years’ 
service ; records for triennial period, “ Good,” “ Very 
Good,” and “ Excellent ” receives an increment of 
£ 12 . 

Mr. B., his neighbour, in receipt of £107, 19 years’ 
service ; records for same three years, “ Good,” 
“ Very Good,” and “ Excellent ” is denied his in- 
crease of £10, and is rewarded with “ Paper ” pro- 
motion. Furthermore, the service given by Mr. 
A. is allowed to count in his next increment of £8, 
bringing him to the maximum of 1', whilst Mr. B. 
is deprived of 1 year 3 months satisfactory service 
equivalent to a loss of £12 10s. Again, the system 
of awarding the vacancies is not, in my opinion, 
fair, as we find men of 18 years’ service getting the 
preference to those who have given 20 and 46 years’ 
service. Mr. A. with 18 years’ service received his 
Grade salary three months before Mr. Q., who had 
46 years’ service, and 9 months before Mr. J. who 
had 20 years’ service. 

When these irregularities were pointed out. I was 
informed by a letter dated 11th December, 1911, 
that : “ The names have been dealt with in accord- 
ance with the procedure laid down by the Board 
two years ago. The men have been taken in order 
of seniority of service, but those in charge of very 
schools, and those whose reports have been 
highly satisfactory for a long period (not less than 
six years) have been taken in precedence of the 
others.” 

We have here again another hidden rule which 
violates that of the Code 104 (o). Again, the 
grievance is aggravated by the unnecessary delay in 
niung the vacancies as will be seen from the ac- 
companying time at the end of this statement which 
shows the service records, financial loss. &c., sustained 
by each of the affected teachers. 

Prior to the Tweedmouth Commission, something 
nxe standard Numbers existed in the Dublin G.P.O., 
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at least, in tlie case of first and second class tele- 
e vanhists, but the restriction was abolished after 
that Inquiry ; Cash promotion, based on efficiency, 
was substituted, and the Civil Service was purged 
of such a limitation, yet many years later it was 
imposed on Irish teachers. 

In other public services it would not be tolerated, 
and therefore, does not exist. Vested rights are to 
sacred to be trifled with, and when schemes of Uni- 
versity Education and the ownership of land were 
altered some years ago, established interests were 
religiously guarded. We look upon “paper” pro- 


motion as a violation of the vested rights of al 
teachers who accepted service under the conditions 
issued in 1901, for until 1908 we were led to believe 
that the Commissioners were supreme in the matter. 

We, therefore, claim that so long as the present 
system of pay and promotion continues in force 
that the written rules of the Commissioners — the 
rules which appeared in the Code from 1901 to 1911 
be faithfully observed, and that all the men affected 
be paid the arrears of Grade salary and increments 
legally due to them. 


[Table 

36+ 
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TABLE SHOWING THE SERVICE, RECORDS, FINANCIAL 







No. 

Name. 


Ser- 

Record. 



Roll No. 

vice. 


1 

J. Quigley 

Malin Head 

46 

G.,G.,VG.,VG., 

2 

J. Francey 

Slatt N.S. 

• 41 

G., G., VG., VG 

3 

T. J. Kelly 

14,107 .. 

39 

G’s. & VG’s. 

4 

M. Hegarty 
D. O’Snea 


37 

G., 3 VG’s. . . 

5 

9,806 

| 36 

6 VG’s. 

■6 

E. Timlin 

Killala . . ' . . 

34 

G’s & VG’s. . . 

7 

P. T. Woods 

Newton B. 

34 

2 VG’s., 3 Ex. 

8 

J. E. McVieker 

Stewartstown 

33 

5 VG’s., 5 Ex. 

9 

J. Mangan 

12110 Cir. 14 a . . 

32 

6 VG’s. 

10 

P. Carey 

Baltimore 

30 

7 VG’s. 

11 

S. MoElroy 

Ballysnodd 

30 

G., G., G., VG., 
VG. 

S VG’s., 1 Ex. 

12 

W. Glendinning 

Dartrey House 

30 

13 

M. McEvoy 

14472 . . 

27 

6 VG’s. 

14 

R. B. Robson 

16012 .. 

28 

VG’s., Ex. . . 

15 

M. Quigley 

4414 

26 

6 VG’s 

16 

J. Cotter . . 

6437 

27 

8 VG’s. & 1 Ex. 

17 

P. Donnelly 

Mulranny 

26 

5 VG’s. 

18 

G. Smith . . 

Park Road, Porta- 

25 

3 G’s., 2 VG’s. 



down. 



19 

T. McGuinness 

Greaghnafarna 

22 

7 VG’s. 

:20 

J. Kennedy 

Castletownroche . . 

25 

6 VG’s. 

21 

R. Judge . . 

Poyntzpass 

22 

G., VG., 4 Ex’s. 


M. Hogan . . 

Skerries . . 

20 

G., 3 VG’s. . . 

23 

J. Bradley 

Armoy 

21 

VG’s. & Ex’s. 


D. Goan 

Lettershanbo 

19 

4 VG’s. 

25 

C. McCarthy 

B allin akilla 

22 

6 VG’s. 


M. Henchy 

Bullaun . . 

18 

G., 3 VG’s. . . 

'27 

J. J. Forsythe 

Clonakilty 

21 

8 VG’s. 


J. F. O’Farrell 

7443 

144 

VG’s. 

29 

D. Hickey . . 

15535 . . 

17| 

6 VG’s. 

30 

M. McCarthy 

Kenmare Boys 


5 VG’s. 


M. McCarthy 

Abbeyside 

18 

5 VG’s. 

32 

T. P. Keville 

Dromore, Down, now 

184 

VG’s. 

33 

J. Cahill . . 

Lurgan. 

Moylough 

29 

4 VG’s. 

35 

T. J. McCready 

Kilbroney 
14417 . . 

12* 

2 G’s., 4 VG’s. 

37 

Joseph Mills 
P. Breen 

13833 

8211 

19* 

Not 

6 VG’s. 
VG’s. 

38 

James M. Sloan 

Straid 

known 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

James Logan 
J. P. O’Connell 
D. M ‘Glaughlin 
J. O’Neill 
A. Purdy . . 

J. Ryan 
D. Orr 
F. Loughlin 

Upper Tannybrake 

Ardagh 

Tartaraghan 

2441 

15400 

4332 

10649 

1574 

18 

19* 

13 

20 

24 

15 

22 

3 VG’s., 9 Ex’s. 
6 VG’s. 

3 G’s., 4 VG’s. 
G’s., 2 VG’s. . . 
VG’s. 

6 VG’s. 

1 VG., 6 Ex’s. 

6 VG’s. 

G’s., VG’s., Ex. 
G., 5 VG’s. . . 

4 VG’s., 3 G’s., 

48 

49 

J. Rafferty 
James Kelly 
W. J. Alexander 

10003 . . 

7980 

12758 . . . ^ 

18 

29 

20 

50 

-51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

J. O’Dowd 
J. Connor 
T. F. Meagher 
D. Daly 
J. Murphy 

D. J. Kyle 1 

J. Kyle, B.A. f 

14258 

Brookfields 
Ballydrebid 
16121 .. 

14797 

Both of Lurgan . . 

22 

14 

16 

22 

:} 

3 VG’s. 

1 Ex., 5 VG’s. 

2 G’s., 4 VG’s. 
VG’s. 

6 VG’s. 

4 Ex’s., 2 VG’s. 
Not known . . 
Not known . . 


Grade. 

to 

which 
promoted 
and date. 


I s 1/4/10 

l 2 1/4/12 

1 1/4/12 

1 1/4/10 
1 1/4/12 

1 1/4/12 

1 1/4/12 

I 1/4/10 
1' 1/4/11 
l 2 1/4/11 
l 2 1/4/11 

l 2 1/4/11 
r 1/4/09 
V 1/4/10 
r 1/4/12 

1- 1/4/12 
r 1/4/10 
l 2 1/4/01 

r 1/4/12 

1’ 1/4/14 

I s 1/4/10 
l 2 1/4/10 
l 2 1/4/10 
1; 1/4/01 
1' 1/4/10 
l- 1/4/10 
I s 1/4/09 
l 2 1/4/09 
l 2 1/4/10 
l 2 1/4/10 
1' 1/4/H 

1* 1/4/11 

l 2 1/4/11 
1* 1/4/11 
l 5 1/4/11 
I s 1/4/11 
1- 1/4/11 

l 2 1/4/12 
l 2 1/4/12 
1 * 1 / 4/12 
I s 1/4/12 
1* 1/4/12 
l 2 1/4/12 
l 2 1/4/12 

I I 1/4,12 
I s 1/4/12 

I 1/4/12 
I s 1/4/12 
l 2 1/4/12 

I I 1/4/12 
l 2 1/4/12 
I s 11/4/12 

1 2 1/4/12 

1 3 1/4/12 
l 2 1/4,12 
l 2 1/4/12 
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LOSS, ETC , SUSTAINED BY THE MEN AFFECTED. 


Date from 
which Grade | 
was paid. 


1/1/1911 ! Jan., 1912 

Not paid Yet, — 


1/1/H- 
Not paid yet- 


25/10/10 
1/712 
Not paid 
Mar:, 1912 


Not paid 
1/7/10 

177/11 

Not paid 


1 / 1/12 

Feb., 1912 

1/1/11 

Not paid 

1/7/11 
1/10/10 
Nov., 1910 
16/7/11 
1/1/11 
1/5/11 
25/10/10 
5/9/10 
22/2/10 
16/11/11 
Not paid, 
Dec., 1912. 
Not paid 


Not known 
Not paid 


Jan., 1912 


Ja: 1912 

Oct., 1*911 
: Feb., 1913 
: Mar., 1913 
May, 1913 


Not know'll . 


Feb., 1913 . 
Feb., 1913 . 


May, 1912 . 

Oct., 1911 . 

Dec., 1911 . 

Aug., 1912 . 

Aug., 1912 . 

Dec., 1911 . 


Feb., 1913 


Loss owing 
to violation 
of 105(a). 

Loss j 

satis- J 
factory 
service 1 
108(6) ! 
violated. 1 
| 

Gross 
Financial 
loss if 
average 
is 50, 
but under 
70. 

Gross 
Financial 
loss if 
average 
of school 
is 70 
or above. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

j 

£ 8. 

i. 

£ 8. 

. 

9 

5 

0 

Retired j 

- 


- 


16 

5 

0 

Retiring, ! 




■ 





1914. , 





16 

0 

0 

— 

— 


— 


9 

.5 

0 

9 months 

17 5 

0 

— 


15 

0 

0 

1} year's 

— 


60 0 

0 







prob. 


16 

5 

0 

If years 

28 15 

0 

— 


16 

5 

0 

1 j years 

28 15 

0 

— 


7 

6 

3 

9/16 year 

12 18 

9 

— 


16 

0 

0 

If years 

— 




About 16 

5 

0 

1 j years 

28 15 

0 

— 


11 

18 

4 

11 /l 2 year- 

21 1 

8 



About 16 

5 

0 

If years 

28 15 

0 

■ — 


15 

0 

0 

If years 

— 




15 

0 

0 

If years 

— 




15 

0 

0 

1 j years 

— 




(at least) 







About 16 

5 

0 

If years 

28 15 

0 



21 

0 

0 

If years 

— 




11 

7 

6 

7 /8 year 

20 2 

6 



21 

0 

0 

If year's 

— 


84 0 

0 


0 

0 

if- vears 

— 1 







(about) 





16 

5 

0 

If years 

28 15 

0 



6 

10 

0 

l year 

11 10 

0 



7 

11 

8 

7 / 12 year- 

— 


- — 


16 

15 

0 

17 /24 vear 

29 14 




21 

0 

0 

If years 





14 

1 

8 

11 /12 yrs. 

24 18 

4 


4 

7 

10 

0 

7/12 year- 



— 


18 

8 

4 

15 /12 year 



— 


11 

18 

4 

11/12 year 





21 

2 

6 

15/8 year 





About 21 

0 

0 

If years 

- 


84 0 

0 

„ 13 

0 

O' 

1 year 

23 0 

0 

71 0 

0 


5 

0 

If years 



— 



5 


If „ 

28 15 


124 15 



s; 


If >. 

28 15 

0 

124 15 


„ 16 

5 

0 

If „ 

28 15 

0 






If „ 

28 15 

0 

124 15 

0 





28 15 

0 

124 15 





If „ 

28 15 

0 

124 15 






28 15 

0 

124 15 





If 

28 15 

0 

124 15 

0 




If „ 

28 15 

0 

124 15 





If - 

28 15 

0 






if „ 

28 15 

0 






If » 

28 15 

0 







28 15 

0 







28 15 

0 

124 15 


", 16 

5 

0 

If „ 

.28 15 

0 

124 15 

0 




If ,, 




84 0 

0 





28 15 

0 






If ,, 

40 5 

0 

136 5 

0 




if „ 

40 5 

0 







28 15 

0 






If 

28 15 

0 

124 15 


”, 16 

5 

0 

4 ^ 

28 15 

0 

' 



*£208 15s. if penl. at l 2 . 
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APPENDIX LVIII. 


(Handed in by Miss 0. 21. Mahon, President I.N.T.O. furnished by Mr, Thomas ,J. O’Connell, Streamstown, Co.. 
Westmeath ; Chairman, Mullingar Teachers' Association, and Hon. Secretary, (.o. Westmeath 
Teachers' Association). 


The statement deals with the following matters : — 

(1) Rule 92 (j). 

(2) Delays in issuing Reports. 

(3) Rule 127(b). 

(4) Rules re admission of visitors to National 

Schools, and some objectionable “ Prac- 
tical Rules.” 

(5) Promotions, Salaries, &c. 

(6) Teachers in Small Schools. 

RULE 920')- 

History of the Rule. 

The Rule, which in its original form came into 
operation in July, 1911, was adopted by the Com- 
missioners of National Education at their meeting 
4th April, 1911, and an announcement of its adoption 
was, about a fortnight afterwards, inserted in the 
daily Press, in the form of an advertisement This 
advertisement appeared while the Bangor Congress 
was sitting, and the teachers there assembled imme- 
diately wired to the Board a strong resolution pro- 
testing against the Rule. No notice was taken of 
this protest, and some ten weeks later the Rule came 
into operation. 


Insufficient Notice, 

Teachers were never directly informed of the 
existence of the Rule. A notice was apparently sent 
to the managers ; but in outlying districts, where a 
daily paper is a luxury and where very often the 
manager lives at a considerable distance from the 
school, and through choice or neglect did not com- 
municate to the teacher the contents of the official 
notice, the first intimation that teachers received of 
the “ Rule ’’ was to find it in the new Code of Rules 
and Regulations, which is usually sent out from the 
Office in August or September , and thus it happened 
that there are cases in which teachers failed to comply 
with the conditions of the Rule, and had their salary 
accordingly withheld, owing to utter, but quite 
excusable ignorance of even the existence of such a 
regulation. 


Rule Impracticable. 

The outcry against the Rule was general among 
the teachers from the outset. It was recognised 
that it would prove in practice to be altogether un- 
workable. The advertisement columns of the daily 
Press and class journals teemed with advertisements 
for. qualified women teachers to act as substitutes 
for two or three months, and it soon became evident 
that the supply of these substitutes was not by any 
means unlimited. More than one woman spent the 
mst month of her pregnancy in a nerve-racking but 
fruitless search for a substitute. I hold a number 
of letters received during this critical period by a 
teacher in the south of Ireland. The letters are 
evidently replies from girls to whom the teacher had 
written requesting them to act as substitutes for 
her all stated that they were otherwise engaged 
This poor woman died shortly after her confinement ; 
and her husband, who is also a teacher, when writing 
to me, made very strong statements, indeed, as to the 
effect the worry and anxiety, which were a direct 
consequence of the Rule, had upon the health of his 
wife. 

The Board must have recognised the great difficulty 
which teachers had experienced in providing substi- 
tutes for m the 1912-1913 edition of the Code, a 
terms C — 10n ° f Ru e 92 ^ appeared in the following 

“ In exceptional cases, where it has been found 
impossible _to obtain fully -qualified substitutes for 
married women who are compelled to absent them 
selves from school under the provisions of this 
Rule, the Commissioners may sanction, with the 
approval of the managers, competent persons to 
act as substitutes although not fnlly qualified 
under the Rules. 


During the summer and autumn of 1912, consider- 
able attention was directed to the rule in the tolumns 
of the daily Press, and some cases- of extreme hard- 
ship were mentioned in the House of Commons during 
the Education Debate of that year. Mr. Birrell was 
evidently much impressed by their instances, and 
expressed himself rather strongly on the matter, and 
finally owing to his intervention, the Rule was with- 
drawn in October, 1912, in so far as it affected teachers 
who were in the service in July, 1911, and teachers 
who up to that time had had their salaries withheld, 
or who were forced to employ and pay substitutes, 
were recouped the amount so withheld or expended. 

Alleged Objects of the Rule, 

In the course of a reply to Sir W. Nugent, in the 
House of Commons, on August 5th, 1912, Mr. Birrell 
stated, that “the reasons which led the Commis- 
sioners to introduce Rule 92 (j) were, that the Com- 
missioners considered the Rule a salutary one both 
in the interest of the health of the teacher and the 
efficiency of the public service.” 

The Rule has had exactly the opposite effect to- 
that contemplated by the Commissioners. 

The “ Health ” Argument. 

The worry and trouble of making arrangements in 
connection with the appointment of a substitute, 
coupled with the anxiety which any good teacher 
must naturally feel in entrusting her school to the 
tender mercies of an unqualified or at least poorly 
qualified and inexperienced substitute cannot surely 
have anything hut a deleterious effect on the health 
of a prospective mother. While on the other hand, 
it is generally admitted, and medical men as a rule- 
hold, that at this period, a woman should follow the 
usual avocation, and that anything which would 
cause her to dwell on, or brood over, her coming 
trouble, should be specially avoided. Furthermore, 
very many women teachers are under the. advice of 
their medical attendant for a long period before their 
confinement. I have never heard of a case in which 
a doctor advised a woman that her condition (pro- 
vided it was normal) interfered in any way with her 
school duties or that these duties affected her health 
injuriously. 

Again, under the Rule, the -teacher has to pay a 
substitute (or have her salary withheld) at the very 
time when money is required to secure competent 
medical and nursing attendance, and to purchase- 
commodities necessary for the health of mother and 
infant. 

The “Efficiency" Argument. 

Under the former regulations, - a teacher on the- 
occasion of her confinement closed her school for a 
month, and generally was able to take up duty at 
the end of that time. Under Rule 92 (j) a substitute 
must be appointed for two months (three months 
until this year), and any teacher of experience will 
bear me out when I say that the school suffers rather 
than benefits by this arrangement. Teaching a 
school cannot be placed in the same category as 
selling Postal Orders, working a typewriter, or attend- 
ing a loom. “ Different teachers', different methods ’ ’ 
is a generally recognised maxim. Even a highly 
qualified and experienced teacher will find a difficulty 
in taking up the work of a school, and continuing it 
right off from the point at which the previous teacher' 
laid it down : and it has often happened that under 
the provisions of the rule, a teacher on going back 
to her school, instead of taking up work where she 
herself left off a month before, finds that she has 
to spend a considerable time in undoing the work of 
the substitute. In fact, the appointment of substi- 
tutes for teachers for short periods should as far as 
possible be avoided in the interests of educational 
efficiency. 

And we must remember that there is absolutely no 
evidence to show that “ the efficiency of the public 
service suffered in any way under the old Rule. 
^ u j ns P ec ^°. rs in their annual reports have never 
called attention to what has been recently officially 
styled a great abuse.” 
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On the other hand, there is overwhelming evidence, 
and the Board’s own records will provide it, to show 
-that, as is only natural to expect, married women 
teachers can more than hold their own with their 
unmarried sisters in the profession. The number of 
married women teachers is only slightly over one- 
third the number of those unmarried, yet during the 
period 1900-1911, 48 married women as against 43 
unmarried women, succeeded in carrying oil' the Car- 
lisle and Blake Premium. Many of these Carlisle 
and Blake prize-winners were the mothers of large 
families. 

Present Rule should be withdrawn. 

The Rule, as originally framed. Wept away the 
vested rights of teachers. These, however, "after 
eighteen months’ agitation have now been restored 
by the Board. But apart from the question of 
vested rights, exactly the same arguments against 
the Rule will hold in the case of incoming teachers. 
It is manifestly unjust, if not illegal, to deprive, a 
married woman of a privilege accorded to others in 
the service under 92(h). There must be something 
wrong in a regulation which allows a woman, who 
sprains her ankle at a dance, a month’s leave of 
absence with full pay, but denies her this privilege 
should her absence be caused by the birth of a future 
citizen. 

The Rule penalises motherhood. The birth of a 
child means a fine on the mother. I need scarcely 
point out the positive dangers to morality inherent 
in such a regulation. 

I might also draw attention to the following re- 
markable statement made by Mr. Birrell, in the House 
■ of Commons, on August 5th, 1912, in reply to a ques- 
tion by Sir Walter Nugent: — 

“ Before making the Rule (92(j)), the Commis- 
sioners did not consult any of the various bodies 
referred to ((.«., the various Managers’ Associa- 
tions, or the National Teachers’ Organisation). 

. . . . “ So far as I know, no medical autho- 
rity was consulted.” 

This latter statement is specially noteworthy when 
we remember that there is not even one medical 
gentleman among the twenty Commissioners of 
National Education. 

Particulars of several hundred cases have been 
sent to the C.E. Committee. I select six, which I 
trust will he sufficient to illustrate some of the hard- 
ships which the regulation inflicted. 


(A). Case of Mrs. O’Connell, of Streamstown 6.N.S. 

Roll No. 15293. Co. Westmeath. 

Mrs. O’Connell was confined on 16th February, 
1912. In order to comply with the Rule, she had 
been negotiating some time about the previous 

• Christmas with a girl who lived about ton miles from 
her, and had practically secured her services as 
substitute, when the latter became ill, and intimated 
that she would not be able to act. Advertisements, 
were then inserted in the Irish Independent on six 

• occasions during February and March, but no replies 
were received. Having consulted her doctor and 
manager, Mrs. O’Connell returned to school on 19th 
March. Her child had died a few moments after 
birth. The Board held that she should have absented 
herself from school for three months dating from 
February 16th, and withheld her salary for this 
period (with the exception of the Easter Vacation) 
The salary withheld amounted to £18 17s. 8 d. On 
April 24th (one of the days for which the Board 
refused salary), the senior inspector visited the school 
held the annual inspection, and marked the school 
‘‘Very Good.” The manager placed the whole 
circumstances of the case before the Board, enclosing 
a certificate from the Independent Newspaper Co. 
to the effect that no replies were received to the 
various advertisements, and stating also his own 
opinion that Mrs. O’Connell did everything possible 
to secure a substitute : and Mrs. O’Connell wrote 
personally to Dr. Starkie and gave him the full 
particulars of the case. Yet the Board refused to 
alter its decision. When these facts were mentioned 
by Mr. Dillon during the Education Debate of July 
31st, 1912, Mr. Birrell stated that “ this was smrely 
the reductio ad absurd/um, and anything more harsh 

• could hardly be imagined.” < 


Case B. Roll No. 14762. Co. Clare. 

(Extract from statement by Mrs. , Principal 

of above school. 

“ About the middle of February, I looked for a 
substitute, but not find anyone. I then got my 
manager to write to Education Office, stating my 
circumstances, and requesting that they would, not 
enforce the Buie in my case : but they wrote him, 
stating that a qualified substitute should be got, 
&c. I then advertised twice in Teachers' Journal, 
and sent four advertisements twice to Daily 
Independent, and also wrote to the Superior, Train- 
ing College, Limerick, but failed to get a substitute, 
and I have documentary evidence to prove so. In 
the end, I managed to procure a substitute for 
1st April, but I could not conscientiously keep her 
longer than 31st May (two months) as she was 
getting another substituteship from a companion 
in training, with the hope of permanent employ- 
ment, which she ultimately got. ... I paid 
her £7, and notwithstanding that my manager 
wrote explaining how I could not get a substitute, 
the Commissioners fined me (withheld) £10 17s. Id. 
for the month — June — that I returned to school. 
My total loss was therefore £17 17s. Id. .. . ” 


Case C. Roll No. 4888. Co. Tyrone. 

(Extract from statement by Mrs. , Junior 

Assistant Mistress in above school). 

“ I was appointed to above school in January, 
1910. It is a mixed school, but the average never 
reached 35 since my appointment, nor did the 
average of girls ever reach 20. Hence I am paid 
by capitation (5s. per unit of girls). I was obliged 
to employ a substitute in accordance with 92(j) 
from 3rd July of present year (1912) to end of 
September. My salary for same quarter was 
£2 10s, being capitation grant on 10 gills. I paid 
for the board and lodging of substitute 10s. per 
week, and paid her £1 12s. 6 d. at the end of her 
term. Vacation began on 1st September, hence 
I was able to dispense with my substitute on 31st 
August. The time she worked in school was there- 
fore nine weeks. This meant £4 10s. for board 
and lodging plus £1 12 s. 6c2. wages. I therefore 
lost £6 2s. 6d. by Rule 92 (j).” 


Case D. Roll No. 818. King’s Co. 

(Extract from statement by Mrs. , Assistant 

teacher in above school). 

“ I engaged a substitute for three months from 
12th February last (1912). After two months, 
she got ill and was unable to continue and sent 
word to that effect late on Saturday evening— 
April 13th — the last day of Easter Vacation. On 
the following day, Sunday, to prepare for school 
opening next day, and to try and find a way out 
of the difficulty, I had to travel between five and 
six miles to Portarlington, to see the senior inspec- 
tor about the matter. Next day, Monday, I bad 
to go to Tullamore, ten miles away, to look for a 
substitute, whom I did not get. My baby was 
then only five weeks old. Mr. Dalton, however, 
sent me one from Mountmellick, to take up work 
on Tuesday, 16th. I had to accommodate this 
lady for a month at very great inconvenience to 
myself and family. The monetary loss . . . . 

was £10 3s. 4tZ. which was not to be compared with 
the annoyance, worry, and inconvenience — in a 
a very delicate state of health. 

“ i m ay add that the Commissioners stopped 3s. Id. 
for the day ( Monday , Uth .April) that I had no 
substitute, and was travelling all day looking for one 
when very badly ablejor it. My total loss was there- 
fore £10 6s. 5 d." 


Case E. Roll No. 2169. Co. Kildare. 

[Extract from statement by husband of Mrs. , 

Principal of above school). 

“ (Date of confinement, 8/2/12). 
“We advertised a fortnight before school re- 
opened (after Xmas holidays) and two advertise- 
ments were fruitless. As it is Confirmation year. 
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the manager did not like the school in question to 
be left with only one teacher. The school opened 
on January loth. There was in the neighbourhood 
a young lady who was over from England on 
holidays, and she had taught some in England. 
(She is at present teaching in Yorkshire at £65 a 
year). Article 51, she told, us, was her qualifica- 
tion. ' She told us that several girls with her certi - 
iieate had filled substituteships in Ireland. So she 
began duty here on January 15th. We wrote the 
Commissioners, asking if her qualifications were 
sufficient. When she was here three weeks, the 
reply came that she did not seem to be qualified, 
and they referred to the Rule re qualifications 
required, Not wishing to leave the school under- 
staffed, we kept her on till a fortnight after when 
we secured an ex -moni tress as the result of an 
advertisement. The other girl then left, her last 
service day being 16th February. We then kept 
the new one four weeks. Thus we had done : — • 

4 Weeks’ Vacation. 

5 Weeks’ Sub. No. 1. 

4 Weeks’ Sub. No. 2. 

Mrs. ’s salary paper duly arrived, and under- 

neath, I show how it and we had been treated at 
headquarters. We were paying and being fined 
simultaneously : — 

Amounts Amount 

applied sanctioned 

for. by Office. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

14 10 0 9 4 10 

0 6 6 (Pens.) 0 6 6 


14 3 6 8 18 4 

15 0 0 13 12 10 

7 0 0 6 7 4 


36 3 6 28 18 6 

They changed 3 months into 58 days. 

Note. — The 33 days cut are : — 

January (15th to end) . . 17 days. 

February ( to 16th) . . 16 „ 

33 „ 

You see we are at a very big loss by the matter — 
9 weeks’ sub’s pay plus £7 5s. — about £16.” 


Salary 

Capital 
Aug. G. 


Case F. Roll No. 10070. Co. Roscommon. 


(Extracts from statements made by Mrs. , 

Principal of above school). 

“ In due time (January, 1912), I advertised in 
Irish Daily Independent on three successive dates 
for a substitute, and failed to get replies. I also 
wrote to the Principals of Carysfort, Limerick and 
Belfast Training Colleges, to know if they could 
inform me of anyone who would act as substitute, 
but they could not give me a single name. I can 
safely say I did all in my power to obtain a substi- 
tute, but could not get one. 

“ The school was closed for Christinas Vacation, 
from 22nd December to 15th January (inclusive). 
Re-opened on 16th January by assistant, who is 
trained, Ac., and who conducted the school until 
my return on 13th February. I was then four 
weeks absent. Now, before returning to school, 
I wrote to Dr. Starkie, stated the circumstances of 
my case, and asked him what I was to do. I got 
a letter from Mr. Wyse by return, which ran thus : — 
‘ Circumstances of your case do not warrant 
Commissioners departing from the Rule.’ 
After I got this letter, the manager came to the 
house to me, and asked me, for the sake of keeping up 
efficiency, doc., to return to school next day. I did so 
at his request. He said he could not imagine for 
a moment that I would suffer by doing so. 

“When the salaries came down in April I was 
minus £14 Is. 3 d. of the amount. They allowed 
me for the vacation — no more. 


The replies I got from the Training Colleges 
were sent by the manager to the Education Office • 
they were not returned. He got a communication 
from the Office when these were sent up to say 


that my salary would be stopped for three months,, 
save period covered by vacation and substitute. N ow, 
when the “ salaries ” came down, the manager 
wrote again demanding the amount stopped, and 
I enclose the letter he received : — 

(Copt op Letter). 

‘ Office of National Education. 

‘ Dublin, 2nd May, 1912. 

‘ Reverend Sir, — Referring to your letter of 
the 17th ultimo regarding the reduction made 
from the salary of the teacher of the above-named 
school for the last quarter, under the provisions 
of Rule 92(j),<I am directed by the Commissioners 
of National Education to express regret that the 
decision in regard to the matter, as already 
notified to you, cannot be altered. — I am, 
reverend sir, your obedient servant, 

P. E. Lemass, 

Secretary.' 

“ The assistant conducted the school in my 
absence. She is trained and fully qualified in every 
sense. She got her full salary and Birrell Grant.’' 
Numerous other instances of unsympathetic treat- 
ment and of utter disregard of special circumstances, 
especially in the case of premature confinements 
might easily be cited ; but the above will be sufficient 
to show that the financial losses entailed by the 
Rule formed only a small part of the objectionsjwhich 
could be urged against its adoption and enforcement. 

Had the Commissioners given the matter the 
serious consideration which so important a subject 
deserved, this Rule would never have seen the light 
of day, and many hard working public servants 
would have been spared the innumerable heart- 
burnings and well-nigh inconceivable worry and 
anxiety which it brought in its train. 

Number of Teachers Affected. 

Early in December, 1912, Mr. Birrell replied as 
follows, in the House of Commons, to Mr. Hackett. 
M.P. : — 

“ The Commissioners of National Education 
inform me that salary amounting in all to about 
. £900 was withheld from 152 married women 
teachers, because they could not provide substi- 
tutes, as required by Rule 92 (j). Two hundred 
and eighty-seven employed and paid substitutes. 

Thomas J. O’Connell. 

Delays in issuing Reports. 

In order to find out what time generally elapse 
between the date of annual inspection and the issuing 
of a “ Report ” to the teacher, the Mullingar Teachers’ 
Association sent the following document, to those of 
its members who are principal teachers : — 

(Copt). 

Name of School 

Roll No 


County. 


Year. 

Date of 
General 
Inspection. 

Date 
on which 
Report 
was issued 
from 

Education 

Office. 

State 
whether 
Report 
was raised, 
lowered 
or 

unchanged. 

1908 .. 

1909 .. 

1910 .. 

1911 .. 

1912 .. 




1913 .. 


* 



I certify above return to be correct. 


Signed Principal Teacher. 

Date September, 1913. 

N.B. — Please return above, duly signed, to Thomas 
Murray, Rathwyre B.S., Killucan, on or before-- 
Saturday, 6th September, 1913. 
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Many of the teachers were on holidays when this 
was sent out, and only about thirty returns were sent 
in by the date mentioned. The following extracts 
extracts from these, returns are deserving of notice : 


Roll No 


Date of 
General 
Inspection. 


Date 
on which 
Report 

issued. 


Number 

of 

days. 


Nature of 
Report. 


8415 

15291 

14302 


1731 

10067 

7943 


1/12/08 

22 / 11/11 

4/12/12 

20/1/00 

11/0/09 

22/1/08 

14/2/1 

11/0/0!) 

24/4/12 

22/8/12 

12/3/13 

4/8/08 

11 / 12/11 

7/3/12 
5/8/08 
1 1/5/09 
14/0/09 
24 ,3/08 
14' 0/09 
28/ ;i/ 12 

2O/4/II 

30/5/12 

3/2/K) 

29/3/12 

31/3/09 

9/0/10 

14/0/12 

11/2/08 

25/1/11 


4/1/09 
5/1/12 
18/1/13 
24/3/09 
4/12/09 
0/3/08 
20/3/13 
28/7/09 
4/0/12 
No report 
issued. 
13/0/18 
3/11/08 
5/11/12 
9/8/09 
5/10/09 
18/5/12 
15/5/08 
3/7/09 
21/8/09 
5/5/08 
28/7/09 
31/5/12 
9/0/11 
2/8/12 
7/3/10 
30/8/12 
29/5/09 
t/8/10 
13/8/12 
5/5/08 
14/0/11 


Lowered. 

Unchanged. 

Unchanged. 

Unchanged. 

liaised. 

Unchanged. 

Unchanged, 

Raised. 

Unchanged. 


Unchanged. 

Lowered. 

Unchanged. 

Unchanged. 

Unchanged. 

Unchanged. 


v nenangeu. 

Unchanged. 

Raised. 

Unchanged. 

Lowered. 

Raised. 

Lowered. 

Raised. 

Lowered. 

Raised. 

Lowered. 

Unchanged. 

Unchanged. 


Prom this extract, it will be noticed that in 30 
eases selected from 20 schools, the average time 
which elapsed between the date of inspection and the 
issuing of the Minute to the teacher was over nine 
weeks. It will be readily understood that such 
delays would have, an important bearing on the 
success of an appeal against the inspector’s marking 
of a school. 

Thomas J. O’Connell 


RULE 127(b). 

Statement on Rule 127(b) adopted by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Irish National Teachers' 
Organisation, 1910. 

N.B. — This statement is intended to show how 
teachers of schools in which Rule 127(b) is enforced, 
suffer in salary and status, and has nothing; to do 
with the consideration of the Rule on its merits. 

Rule 127(b) which states that, “ Boys under seven 
years of age are ineligible for enrolment in a Boys’ 
School where there is not a mistress,” was introduced 
in 1905, and is now- enforced in a large number of 
schools in the country. In every case in which this 
rule has been put into operation, a serious injury has 
been inflicted on the teacher concerned. In fact, it 
is impossible under present regulations, to enforce 
, the rule (except on the occurrence of a vacancy) 
without at the same time causing a monetary loss 
to the teacher of the school in which it is enforced. 

It is a well known and oft deplored fact that our 
Irish boys leave school too early. The usual age is 
fourteen years, and in rural schools they leave much 
.earlier. If then we take any ordinary school in 
Ireland — a rural school especially (and Ireland is a 
country of rural schools), we find that the number of 
boys under seven years of age will be, in almost every 
case, one -third of those in average attendance. I 
suppose then that 127(b) is put into operation in any 
given school, it means the reduction of the average 
of that school by one-third. And what does this 
mean for the teacher 1 It means, first, the annual 
loss of a' third part of Ms capitation payment. 


Secondly, it may, and very often does, mean a loss 
of .increment or promotion to a higher grade; and, 
thirdly, it may mean a reduction of his grade salary.* 

To illustrate, let us take the case of a boys’ school 
having an average attendance of, say, 30 pupils. 
The teacher of such a school, may, if efficient, reach 
the maximum salary of second grade : that is, £114 
plus £7 10s. capitation. If Rule 127(b) be introduced, 
his average attendance falls to 20. Now, being a 
teacher of a school under 30 average, he cannot, 
according to Rule 104(b) be promoted to second 
grade, or receive increment in that grade, supposing 
him to be already promoted. 

But this is not the worst. We know how un- 
certain is the attendance at our rural schools, and 
how easily affected it is by epidemics, severe weather, 
farming operations, &c., and as likely as not the 
average of the school may drop a point or two and 
fall below 20. What happens ? The teacher’s 
salary is immediately reduced from perhaps £107 to 
£56,* or if he hasn’t had the good fortune to be ap- 
pointed before April, 1900, he is paid the princely 
sum of £44 per annum. 

An instance! of where this has happened is witMn 
the writer’s cognisance, and it may be useful to give 
details. The average at this particular school for 
year ended 31/12/09, was 19. The average number 
of _ boys under seven years in attendance at the 
adjoining gills’ school for same period (and who, it 
may be presumed, would, were it not for Rule 127(b) 
be attending his) was 10. The teacher's grade salary 
was £70 — so lately as December, 1909, he had got 
an increment of good service salary. But as the 
average for the year 1909 was below 20, his salary 
was reduced on January 1st, 1910. to £44 — that is 
by £26 or exactly 10s. per week. 

And yet, Mr. Birrell replying to Mr. O’Brien (for 
Mr. Hayden) in the House of Commons, so late as the 
middle of June (1910) was made to say : “ There have 
been no cases in which teachers’ salaries have been 
reduced owing to fall in average attendance due to 
the operation of Rule 127(b).” 

There is one feature in connection with the enforce- 
ment of this rale which is not generally known, but 
which serves to accentuate the hardships which such 
enforcement inflicts. In very many cases where the 
Board insists on enforcing 127(b) in opposition to the 
wishes of the manager, the latter refuses to allow 
the boys under seven to go to the adjoining girls’ 
school. These cMldren continue to attend the boys’ 
school, but as they cannot be enrolled, their attend- 
ances cannot be taken into account when reckoning 
the average attendance, and no capitation is paid on 
them ; and it often happens that a teacher finds 
■himself denied promotion or increment owing to 
insufficient average, while if these boys under seven 
whom ho has to' admit and teach but cannot count,, 
were taken into calculation, the average would be 
more than sufficient to warrant promotion or incre- 
ment. 

We are slow to think that the Commissioners who 
on a memorable occasion voted against the amend- 
ment which, sought to exempt from the operation of 
the rule, dining the existing teacher’s tenure of 
office, any school upon which its effect would be to 
reduce the salary of an existing teacher, ever dreamt 
of the extent to which injustice under this rule could 
go ; and now that experience has shown them that 
in no case can this rale be enforced without inflicting 
injustice, often very serious, on existing teachers, we 
hope that they will at once revise their decision on 
this very important amendment. Should they do 
this and act up to the spirit as well as the letter of 
the amendment then as teacher', our opposition to 
Rule 127(b) shall cease. With regard to those cases 
in which 127(b) is at present in operation, our demands 
may be thus briefly summarised. 

We ask : — 

(1) That no teacher’s salary be reduced owing to 
insufficient average resulting from the operation of 
Rule 127(b). 


* The present footnote to the Rule, viz. : — “ The Commissioners waive this rule where the existing 
grade salary of a teacher would be reduced in consequence of its application ” did not then appear in 
the “ Code.” 

t The instance here quoted refers to my own particular case. I was paid at the rate of £44 per 
annum during the year 1910 — my salary having been reduced from £70. The balance was, however, re- 
funded to me in January, 1911. 
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(2) That no teacher be deprived of the promotion 
or increment to which, but for the operation of this 
rule he would be entitled. 

(3) That compensation be given to teachers for 
loss of capitation incurred through the operation of 
the rule. 

(4) That (1), (2), and (3) be retrospective. 

We wish to make it plain that we make these 
demands only on behalf of existing teachers, and we 
ask for their continuance only during the tenure of 
such existing teachers.” By existing teachers we 
mean those who held their appointments when Rule 
127(6) was enforced in their schools. 

We beg on behalf of the teachers affected by this 
rule to formally put forward the foregoing demands, 
and we trust that in the interests of equity and fair 
play, the Commissioners will concede the very 
reasonable claims which are made therein.” 

Undoubtedly the most serious cousidoration in 
connection with the administration of this rule is, 
that through its operation, hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of grant -earning children are not on the 
rolls of any school, and the annual capitation grant 
of 5s. which the Treasury would be willing to pay 
for those children, is lost to the teachers and the 
country ; and in the event of “ Home Rule ” coming 
into operation, will be permanently lost. 

It seems rather paradoxical that while the Board 
complains bitterly of the paucity of Treasury grants, 
it persists in enforcing this rule against the wishes 
of managers though it is aware that the only effects 
will be simply to remove the names of a number of 
children from the rolls, and deprives the teacher, who 
is used as a buffer between the Board and the manager, 
of his capitation grant and often of his promotion 
and increment. 

Thomas J. O’Connell. 

Rules re Admission of Visitors to National Schools. 

Rules 9 and 11 are open to considerable abuse 
especially in the case of girls’ schools, and should be 
considerably modified. I append a letter which 
appeared in the Irish Independent of Pebruaiy 25th, 
1913, in which the main objections to these rules 
are set forth, and some suggestions made for their 
amendment. 

Visitors to National Schools. 

“ Sir — T he trouble which has arisen owing to 
the suspicious action of a visitor in some city 
schools during the past week is, I believe, in a 
large measure due to the archaic regulations of the 
National Board regarding the admissions of visitors 
to national schools. These regulations have on 
many occasions proved a fruitful source of worry 
and annoyance to teachers, but it is only when an 
incident like that of last week occurs aud public 
attention is rivetted on the matter that we come 
to recognise that the interests of pupils and parents 
are also seriously affected. 

“ The following are some extracts from the Com- 
missioners “ code ” bearing on the matter : — 

1 Rule 9. — Yisitors of all denominations have 
free access to the schoolrooms during the hours 
devoted to secular instruction, and have full 
liberty to examine the religious instruction certi- 
ficate book, daily report hook, and rolls. . . . 

‘ Rule 11(a). — Every teacher is required to 
receive courteously visitors of all denominations, 
and, if requested to produce for their inspection 
such of the school records as visitors are per- 
mitted to examine (i.e., the report book, roll 
book, and religious certificate book), (b) — Visi- 
tors may enter such remarks as they deem fit in 
the daily report book, and these remarks must 
not be altered or erased. . . .’ 

The regulations make no distinction whatsoever 
as to the class or condition of the visitors to be 
admitted, and give the teacher no option to use his 
to discretion as to whom he sho ild, or should not, 
admit. Consequently every ‘Weary Willie ’ who 
passes the road has the right to enter the national 
school, order the teacher (who must receive him 


courteously) to produce the school account books 
for bis inspection, and is at liberty 4 to enter such 
remarks as he deems fit, in the daily report book ’ • 
and no matter what the nature of these remarks— I 
they may reflect seriously on the character or 
appearance of the teachers, they may be the inane 
outpourings of a spirit ‘ too full for words,’ they 
may possibly even reek of blasphemy or immorality 
— still they 1 must not be altered or erased.’ 

" I have in my mind a particular case in which 
this privilege, so indiscriminately accorded to 
visitors, was availed of to enter in the report book 
of a certain school wliat, in my opinion, were 
libellous statements regarding the teachers of the 
school. The matter was investigated, the charges 
contained in these statements could not be sub- 
stantiated, yet the entry is allowed to remain, and 
though it reflects seriously on the characters, of the 
» teachers, they 1 must not alter or erase it.’ 

“ Again, inspectors, organisers, or other officials 
of the Board on entering a school, even for the 
first time, do not produce, and are not bound (so far 
as I know) to produce, any symbol of authority 
from the Board to show that ‘ they are, who they 
are.’ Though they may be wholly unknown to 
the teacher, he must either take their word, ox- 
know by intuition, that they are officials of the 
Board, and produce all school accounts aud records, 
public and private, for their inspection. This has 
ied to another abuse which has often been exposed 
in your columns — I refer to the hoaxing of teachers 
by pseudo inspectors, who visit schools and bold 
bogus examinations of pupils and school records. 

“ I venture to offer the following suggestions as 
a remedy for the present unsatisfactory regula- 
tions : — 

‘ (1) That no person should have the right to 
enter a national school, except on production of 
a written authority signed by the Secretaries of 
the National Board or by the Manager of the 
school.’ 

‘ (2) That such authorised person should, on 
entering the school, produce this authority if 
asked to do so by the principal teacher. (Offi- 
cials on entering a school for the first time or 
when they are not. personally acquainted with 
the teacher should, as a matter of courtesy, 
produce their authority without putting on the 
teacher the necessity of asking for it).’ 

‘ (3) That teachers be at liberty to admit 
other visitors at their own discretion, and on 
the understanding that they do so wholly on 
then- own responsibility.’ 

“ It is to be hoped that recent happenings will 
cause the Commissioners to revise their rules 
relating to the admission of visitors to schools. 
As they stand at present they are alike subversive 
to the interests of teachers, pupils and educational 
efficiency. 

“ T. J. O’Connell. 

“ Streamstown, Co. Westmeath, 

“ February 24th, 1913.” 

The following “ Practical Rules ” were evidently 
framed in a spirit of distrust of the teacher, ana 
should be omitted from the “ Code ” : — 

Practical Rule 11(c) ; 11(6) ; the latter portion of 
IV(6) ; IV(e). 

The presence of these regulations denotes that 
the teacher is still regarded with suspicion by the 
educational authorities. 

Thomas J. O’Connell. 


Promotions, Salaries, <fce. 

The effect of the new. system of grading and pro- 
motion has been to lower considerably the salaries of 
teachers appointed for the first time under that 
system. Before 1900, it was quite a common thing 
to find the principal of a school with an average 
attendance of 40 pupils iu the first division of First 
Class— having an income of £120 to £140 a year, after 
ten or twelve years’ service. The cost of living having 
in the meantime increased by almost 20 per cent., 
the present equivalent of these figures would be a 
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•salary of from £14» to £l(»U. But under the now 
system the teacher of such a school alter ten or 
twelve years' service may count himself fortunate 
if lie has attained the maximum of third grade, with 
a salary of scarcely more than half these amounts. 

A “ living wage " is generally understood to mean 
that which enables a man after a certain reasonable 
time to marry and bring up a family in the position 
in Society which the community expects him to 
occupy, .fudged by this standard, a teacher is not 
at present paid " a living wage.” Hence, the diffi- 
culty in getting young men of ability to go in for 
teaching at the present, time ; and the few of those 
who (lo go to the Colleges only go in order to procure 
a cheap education which will enable them after, 
perhaps, a year or two spent in teaching, to turn tliei 
attention to better paid pursuits ; or they wait till 
they receive tlieir Training Diplomas and then depart 
to England, Scotland or the Colonics, where their 
services are more highly valued ami rewarded than 
in their own country. In this connection it has been 
suggested (Questions 1788 -1800) that there is no 
dearth of men candidates for training. St.* Patrick’s 
College was specially mentioned, and it was stated 
that none but. those who passed in lirst division had 
a chance of being called. A neighbour of mine who 
found himself among the last dozen of successful 
candidates at the .Master Examination lias been 
called to St. Patrick’s for the current session. Early 
in Juno of this year, Mr. (Sinncll, M.P., questioned 
Mr. Birroll, in the House of Commons, as to the 
number wlio applied for training in this College for 
the session 1912 HI; how many of these passed the 
Kiug’s Scholarship Examination, and how many 
were subsequently called to training. In his reply, 
Mr. Birroll stated that l(i(i applicants wore proposed 
to the College authorities for examination. Of this 
number, 99 qualified, and 84 were admitted. Ninety- 


nine candidates for 84 places does not seem to indicate 
very keen competition. 

If progress is to be made in education, the salaries 
of the teachers must be considerably increased, and 
no shuffling of the present grants or simple alteration 
of the method of paying increments, such as that 
suggested by his Lordship, Dr. Kelly, will have any 
useful effect. It is not so much the smallness of the 
initial salary that teachers find fault with, as the 
numerous and practically insurmountable barriers 
which are placed in the way of rapid promotion. 

Teachers in Small Schools. 

Question 52GG suggests that the general principle 
of paying a person “ in a small position dealing with 
a small number of people ” at a lower rate than the 
man who has to deal with a large number of people 
ought to apply in the case of teachers of small schools. 

It must, however, be remembered that persons to 
whom this principle applies — say postmasters or 
station masters — can be, and are, advanced from the 
small positions to the larger ones as part of their 
regular pi'omotiou. In tlie case of a teacher this 
does not hold. Ho is not, as a matter of course, 
placed in charge of a big school after serving a certain 
time in a small one, and it is questionable whether 
such a course would be advisable even if feasible, 
for, seeing that the State is entirely or almost entirely 
responsible for the salary of the teacher, the child in 
tlie rural district has as much right to the services of 
a highly qualified and experienced teacher as his 
brothers in the more populous areas. 

It is therefore manifestly unjust to apply this 
principle in fixing the salary of the teacher of a small 
school. 

Thomas J. O’Connell. 


APPENDIX LIX. 


(TIaiuhd in by Miss V. M. Mahon, President, I.N.T.O., furnished by Mr. James M. Fenighty, C.E.C., 
I.N.T.O., Ardrahan N.S., Ardf&rt, Co. Kerry). 


I shall have completed thirty years’ service as 
national teacher in November, this year (1913). 

I have been a member of the Irish National 
Teachers’ Organisation during those thirty years. 

As prima facie evidence that I enjoy in a large 
measure the respect and confidence of my fellow 
teachers — particularly in the comities of Kerry, 
Clare and Limerick — I respectfully submit that I 
have been from time to time Chairman of our local 
Association in Tralee ; Chairman for two years of 
the County Kerry Teachers’ Association ; and am 
now. and liavc been for the past four yearn, District 
Representative for the counties Kerry, Clare, and 
Limerick, on our Central Executive Committee — 
all these honours arc by ballot. Mixing much with, 
and having frequent opportunities of consultation 
with the teachers of those counties, I have very little 
hesitation in asserting that I have never experienced 
so much discontent with the present system of 
national education as I have noticed during the past 
few yearn. This lias been particularly the case over 
large portions of Kerry and Clare. In Limerick, I am 
bound in fairness to say there lias been comparati- 
vely little discontent, owing largely to the fact that 
the inspectors in that county have been — and I trust 
still are — gentlemen in whom the teachers have much 
confidence — they are Messrs. M 'Neill (new chief in- 
spector) and MacMahon. 

I regret to say I have a different tale to tell of 
Clare. For years back and until recently, the Clare 
teachers had to deal with an inspector whom they 
regarded as able, broad-minded, sympathetic and 
just Mr. M. O’Sullivan. They had heard — what was 
well known in Kerry — that in his younger days the 
fame of “ Michael O’Sullivan ” as principal teacher 
of Firies National School was not confined to _ms 
native Kerry ; and they believed further that they 
had in Mr. O’Sullivan an inspector able to appreciate 
their difficulties, and ever ready to advise and assist 
them whenever advice or assistance was necessary. 


No wonder the Clare teachers worked hard to gain 
and retain the confidence of this gentleman they loved 
so well. Incidentally I may remark that on Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s retirement, the Claro teachers presented 
him with an illuminated address and a purse of 
sovereigns — no small tribute to his worth as an 
inspector and as a man. Then soon after the happy 
relations between teacher and inspector were arrested, 
for two junior inspectors commenced to lower the 
reports wholesale, so much so, that one would be 
almost tempted to conclude this was their only 
mission. Apparently they didn’t seem to care 
whether it was district inspector or senior inspector 
gave the good report ; or whether the lowered report 
interfered with the teacher’s character, his increment, 
or his promotion. So much did those teachers of 
Clare then feel the treatment to which they were 
subjected, that at a meeting of the West Clare 
Teachers’ Association, on the 23rd April, 1910, the 
following resolution was passed unanimously— 30 
teachers present : — 

“ (a) We beg to bring under the notice of the 
Commissioner's of National Education that grave 
dissatisfaction exists in our district at the conduct 
of a young junior inspector, Mr. Cole, who was 
recently doing duty here, and who in almost 
every instance reduced in the schools inspected by 
Trim , the reports of previous senior and district 
inspectors — educational experts of the highest 
reputation ; (5) that we regard the lowering of the 
reports of previous inspectors as detrimental to 
the best interests of education, and calculated only 
to dishearten teachers and retard their honest 
efforts to advance the interests of their pupils ; 
(o) that we consider the standard of examination 
adopted by Mr. Cole, in his examination of evening 
schools in this district, much too high, and calcu- 
lated to discourage the continuance of those schools. 
His questions in book-keeping— a popular subject 
in evening schools — were in some cases as difficult 

37 * 
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as those set out at the King’s Scholarship Examina- 
tion.” 

The foregoing resolution was endorsed at a meeting 
of the North Clare and Miltown Malbay Teachers’ 
Association on the 30th April, 1910. 

In addition to the above, and in consequence of 
repeated complaints from the teachers concerned, 
the Central Executive Committee of the Irish National 
Teachers’ Organisation passed unanimously the 
following resolution on the 27tli August, 1910 : — 


(Copy.) 

“ That from reports received by this Committee 
from West Clare and Tipperary Teachers’ Associa- 
tions relative to the method by which Mr. Cole 
discharged his duties as inspector of schools, we 
deem it our duty in the interests of education, as 
well as in the interests of the teachers concerned, 
to request the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion to hold an inquiry to ascertain if the com- 
plaints made against the inspector named are, or 
are not just.” 

Proposer — Mr. O’Callaghan, V.P., I.N.T.O. 
Seconder — Mr. Fenighty, Dist. 4 Pep. 


Now, I respectfully submit that the three resolu- 
tions I have quoted show — if anything can — that 
much and serious discontent with the present in- 
spector system — as carried out in Clare — has obtained 
there, until very recently, if not yet. But, perhaps 
it is necessary I should first of all show some justi- 
fication of these resolutions, and this I propose doing, 
under the following heads : — (1) Want of Uniformity ; 
(2) Lowering of Report in Increment or Promotion 
Year ; (3) Discourtesy ; (4) Observations. In most 
cases I shall qifote the Roll No. rather than the name 
of school ; but in some cases I haven’t got the Roll 
No., and only then shall I give name of school. I 
propose to submit only about twenty “ cases ” from 
Clare, although I have 11 notes ” of a much larger 
number. In every case the teacher has vouched for 
the accuracy of statement to me. In Kerry — my 
own county — I cannot say that there has been so 
much discontent, particularly since the removal of 
Mr. Welply from a part of the circuit where he was 
far from being respected. I know the teachers of 
where he worked, as well — if not better — than any 
other teacher — I am their representative on the 
Central Executive Committee of the Irish National 
Teachers’ Organisation, and this fact establishes 
between them and me, relations not ordinarily found 
existing between teachers spread over a wide area. 
Many of them have, from time to time, asked my 
opinion or advice on matters incidental to their 
calling, and we often discussed inspectors as to their 
manners and their methods. Everything considered, 
I have no reason to believe those teachers spoke 
otherwise than what they believed, to me, and from 
what they did say, I have no hesitation in concluding 
that Mr. Welply was most unpopular among them, 
and that when he was removed, a load was lifted off 
many a teacher’s heart. In my own part of the 
Kerry Circuit, I have had experience of about a 
dozen inspectors in the past twenty -six years, and, 
on the whole, must say their relations with me have 
been very satisfactory. Three of them, on three 
different occasions, gave me much room for com- 
plaint. I state the facts, and am prepared to furnish 
names, if called on to do so. 

No. (1) — The laziest gentleman I ever knew • did 
almost nothing all the time he spent in the school 
but sit at the teacher’s rostrum, and give directions 
from there. Some subjects he neither inspects nor 
examined, and yet he assigned marks to all, and 
lowered the merit mark from “ Good ” to “ Fair.” 

No. (2)— -Inspector both examined and inspected 
on the opening day after long Summer Holidays, with 
only seventeen pupils present, and lowered the merit 
mark from Good ’’ to “ Fair.” Here is his minute : 

■ w ° r , k 18 f°° deliberate, and the boys are slow 
m thought and speech. The first endeavour of the 
master should be to rouse them to quicker habits 
12th September, 1905,” I mey adl E tE E 
the only occasions my school was marked “ Faff ” 
No. (1) complained of the discipline in my school 
althonfth every inspector for thirteen yeem previously 
—that is from the school s first opening, spoke highly 
of the discipline tone, &c. I have always Said 
much attention to discipline, tone, &c. No in- 


spector ever spoke otherwise tliau in terms of praise 
on this matter. 

No. (3) — Inspector is, I am convinced, a very able 
gentleman, as well as being an excellent judge of the 
work and worth of a teacher, and were it not that 
he is a bit testy and easily put out of humour, I know 
no other I should prefer to inspect or examine my 
school. I must have been particularly unfortunate 
on the occasion of his first visit. He came for the 
Annual, and arrived at the school about 9.20 a.m. 
School was opened, and fire laid since 9 o’clock. 
After some minutes, and in his presence, I wound, 
up and set at 9.30 the school clock that had run down 
during the previous night, ne snappily told me it 
was now 9.35. I agreed, though surprised why lie 
didn’t address me in a different tone of voice. After 
five or six minutes, he inquired still more sharply : 
“ How long more is the fire to remain like that i ” 
Now, I was displeased, and said, “ I can’t say, sir, 
but I believe ’twill be a good fire soon.” His manner 
to me became positively peevish. After school work 
had gone on for an hour or thereabouts, lie asked my 
opinion ok the penmanship of a boy. I gave it as 
fairly as I could. He remarked with a sneer, “ Oh ! 
indeed ! I see ! so that’s what you think, indeed ! ” 
Something similar happened when he asked, and I 
gave my opinion about a particular drawing. A 
third time he asked my opinion on the reading of a 
boy. I gave it, and he acted as before. By this time, 
I was in a fair way of losing my temper, but tried to 
restrain myself, for on the next, occasion he asked my 
opinion on a matter. I said, “ I respectfully decline, 
sir, to give you my opinion ” ; and when lie asked, 
“ Why 1 ” I told him it was because of the manner 
he had treated any opinion I had already given on 
other matters. A short time before he had finished 
in my school, we differed regarding the interpretation 
of one of the Commissioners’ Rules. He openly, 
in presence of the pupils, lost his temper, slammed 
the “ Book of Rules ” on the desk, and said quite 
aloud : “ I have a constitutional objection to discuss 
the matter further with you.” A few days after- 
wards, I persuaded the. manager of the school to 
inquire of the Board which of us was right, lie did 
so, and I now produce the type-written document 
sent by them, which shows lie was wrong. My 
miserable day with No. 3 gentleman arose from his 
nasty temper which got the better of him sometimes. 
Had I agreed with him in everything during the 
early part of the day, I believe (from what I learned 
about him afterwards) things would have gone on 
much more smoothly, and my time would have been 
a much pleasanter one than it was on this occasion. 
This inspector was. ever after most kind to me, and 
overlooked many of my shortcomings. 

Other Kerry teachers have suffered greatly more 
than I have, in proof of which I beg to submit 15 
cases from the county, selected from a much larger 
number sent me, and dealing mostly with Mr. Welply’s 
part of the circuit. They (cases) indicate a tendency 
towards lowering report on school when increment 
or promotion was due to the teacher. Two of them 
complain of enforced inefficiency, and three of rude- 
ness and discourtesy on the part of the inspector. 
I submit no “ case ” from Limerick, as the inspectors 
there give very little ground for complaint — at least 
so far as the evidence in my possession shows. 

Now, though I fear my statement has stretched out 
to undue length, I am anxious to refer to a few other 
matters, and to make some suggestions. 

1st. Mr. Dilworth, in answer to questions 074, 
675, and 676 in the first volume of evidence, tried to 
show that there was no undue delay in sending down 
the mark a school has received- He mentioned ten 
days, then the normal time as a fortnight or three 
weeks, and in very rare cases a month or two. This 
is an experience I had lately. The Annual was held 
on the 15th February, 1912, and the report and mark 
were sent out of the Office on 22nd October, 1912— 
that is more than eight mouths after. Mr. M’Neill, 
m answer to question 1886, same volume, attributes 
the unusual delay sometimes to incorrect returns sent 
• D u ‘ :eac ^ iere - There was no mistake in returns sent 
in by me, and no rectification was necessary. I 
know another case where mark took eight months 
to come — in the same year. I produce official proof. 
A worse case than this happened in my own experi- 
ence recently. An official document relating to 
Amnual reached me fifteen months after — I produce 
official proof of this also. So much for the sending 
out of important official documents. 
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2nd. Mr. M'Neill, in answer to questions 1335, 1330, 
1337, 1338, and 1 339 ; and Mr. Bonaparte Wyse, in 
answer to questions 2109 and 2110, endeavoured to 
show that there was a tendency to leniency in the 
increment year. I answer that many of the cases 
I submit from two counties only show a tendency 
in the opposite direction. 

3rd On the question of appeals, Mr. M‘ Neill, in 
answer to question 1088, would not admit that the 
smallness of the number of appeals is due to want of 
confidence in the appeal, or in the person to be 
appealed to, but holds that if proper procedure is 
adopted, the teacher recognises that the lowering of 
the mark is inevitable ; and that, the teacher recog- 
nises the reasonableness of it. I don’t know where 
he got the teachers’ confidence sufficiently to con- 
vince him of what lie states ; but I do know that in 
my experience, teachers do not appeal ; («) because 
they have no confidence in the authority to be ap- 
pealed to : (b) in many eases they have no idea who 
hears the appeal ; («) they have heard some cases 
where an appeal was unsuccessful ; (d) they seldom 
hear of a successful appeal, and («) being very human 
they conclude that it is better to bear tlieir troubles a 
little while yet, than perhaps incur the displeasure of 
the party whose action gave them some grounds for 
feeling aggrieved. 

In answer to question 1991 — You say if the con- 
fidence was increased, the number of appeals might 
increase too i ” Answer, “ Yes.” I agree, but 
would wish to add —If the confidence is diminished, 
the number of appeals is most likely to diminish also— 
a shallow burial of discontent. 

4th. In answer to questions 2527 and 2528, Mr. 
Bonaparte Wyse tries to show that whenever a 
school is inspected at unreasonable times, the inspec- 
tor always makes due allowance — in fact sometimes 
gives a higher mark than was deserved. Let me give 
him my own experience. My school was inspected 
on the opening day after long Summer Holidays. 
Less than half the pupils were present, in consequence 
of no announcement, from “ the pulpit ” on previous 
Sunday, and mark was lowered. Here is the minute : 
“ The work is too deliberate, and the boys are slow 
in thought and speech. The first endeavour of the 
master should be to rouse them to quicker habits — 
12/9/05.” Not another word, except the word 
“Fair” on top of page. 


(CLARE CASES). 

(1) Roll No. of School, 9399. 

Seven years of highly efficient service would be 
completed in 1901. Report then lowered to “ Fair.” 
In 1909, Mr. M‘NeUl, then Senior— now Chief In- 
spector — gave the mark “ V.G.’ In 1910, Mr. 
Hollins, Junior, lowered Senior’s “ VG.” to “ Good.” 
The Senior, in 1909, observes : “ Methods of both 
teachers arc skilful.” In 1910, Junior complains of 
teaching methods. In 1911, same Junior observes: 
“ Teachers are. capable and diligent, and endeavour 
to discharge their duties carefully.” 

(2) Roll No. of School, 14757. 


Year. Inspector. Mark. 

1907 Mr. Murphy (Sen.) . . Excellent. 

1908 Mr. O’Sullivan (Dist.) Excellent. 

1909 Mr. O’Sullivan. . . Excellent. 

1910 Mr. O’Sullivan .. Excellent. 

13 July 1911 Mr. Hollins (Junior) V.G. 

2 Nov., 1911 Mr. M ‘Neill (Senior) Excellent. 
9 July, 1912 Mr. Lynam .. Excellent. 


In 1903, Mr. Young gave “ Excellent ” at Annual ; 
in 1904, mark lowered to “ Good,” by Mr. O’Sullivan. 
Promotion due — not granted. 


(4) Roll No. of School, 13442. 

In 1909, Mr. M ‘Neill gave school “ VG.”, and 
wrote in minute : — “ Teaching is energetic and effec- 
tive, and the state of the school is creditable to the 
Misses Fitzpatrick and Flaherty.” Observation 
Book : — “ Room well kept.” Just four months after- 
wards, at Incidental, Mr. Cole, Junior, complained 
of almost everything, and wrote in Observation 
Book : — “ Children outside loitering when I arrived 
(9.55). Teachers and pupils came to doors and 
windows to look out on my arrival. Only 33 present 
Compares badly with boys’.” 

(5) Roll No'. 14622. 

Reports “ Good ” followed by “ VG.” till 1909. 
2nd February, 1909, Mr. O’Sullivan gave “ VG.”, 
and wrote in Observation Book : — “ School maintains 
its usual standard of efficiency. Mental arithmetic 
receiving special attention.” 23/9/09, Mr. M ‘Neill 
lowered previous “ VG.” to “ Fair.” His first visit. 
School was at the time undergoing repairs. In 1911, 
Mr. Hollins raised Senior’s “Fair” to “Good.” On 7th 
July, 1911, Mr. Hollins complained of finding children 
on the way to school at 10.15 a.m. Roll call from 
10.20 to 10.30. 


(6) Roll No. 13418. 

Six successive reports “VG.” to 1910. In 1910, 
Mr. Cole lowered mark to “ Good.” In 1911, Mr. 
Hollins gave “ Good.” In 1912, Mr. Lynam gave 
“ Good,” and minute very satisfactory without a 
single complaint on any head, yet could not raise the 
mark above “ Good.” 

(7) Roll No. 14831. 

In 1910, Mr. M ‘Neill gave “ VG.” at annual inspec- 
tion, and his remarks were highly ^satisfactory. Not 
a single fault found. On 15th November, 1911, — 
Mr. Hollins, at an Incidental, wrote in Observation 
Book : — “ Punctuality is not sufficiently good. 
Teacher entered school at 9.30, and girls coming in 
till 10 o’clock.” School was open since 9 o’clock, and 
everything was in order. At same visit, he wrote 

Written work is from ‘ VG.’ to ‘ Excellent.’ This 
school had four Incidental visits from 9.20 to 9.30, 
during 1912, from Mr. Hollins. At last one, he 
observed : — “ Both teachers and a number of pupils 
present when I arrived. Fires lighted, and rooms 
neat and clean. Several pupils still come late.” 

Teacher says she believes Espionage is apparent. 

(8) Roll No. 12279. 

22/12/1911— Mr. Hollins lowered previous mark 
“ VG.” to “ Good,” and this was his first visit to the 
school. 

(8a) Roll No. 3000. 

“ Good ” reports up to 1907. On 13th February, 
1907, Senior lowered mark to “ Fair.” Promotion 
was then due, and teacher knows no reason why 
mark was lowered, except this. “ Goods ” from this 
on to 1911, when Mr. Hollins lowered mark to “ Fair ” 
on first visit. 


(9) Roll No. 13419. 

All records from appointment in 1893 to 1904 
“ Excellent.” Got Carlisle and Blake Premium in 
1896. In 1904, Mr. Dalton, Senior, gave the mark 
“ Excellent.” In 1905, same inspector lowered this 
mark to “ VG.” though he remarks in Observation 
Book : — “ This school continues to be admirably con- 
ducted iu every respect.” “VG.” is the highest 
mark obtained since, though reports continue very 
flattering. In 1910, Mr. M'Neill, Senior, gave VG., 
and wrote “ This is a well taught school, and its 
present condition is highly creditable to the teachers. 
Schoolroom neatly kept, and general proficiency 
highly satisfactory.” 


(3) Roll No. of School, 14623. 

At annual inspection, September, 1909, Mr. M'Neill 
gave the mark “ VG.” and wrote in Observation 
Book : — “ This school continues to advance steadily, 
and its present condition is creditable to the teachers. 
Pupils neat and orderly, and attentive to their work. 
In 1910, on 1st February, Mr. Cole, Junior, complains 
■of almost everything, even those praised by Senior. 
In 1911, another Junior raised the mark tp ‘ VG. 


(10) Roll No. 15409. 

dark prior to 1910, “ VG.” In 1910, 10th May, 
M'Neill, Senior, gave the mark VG. , and 
served “ This is a thoroughly well taught school, 
e teachers are capable, and the pupils are intelligent 
I interested in their work.” About 51 months 
erwards, Mr. Cole reduced the Senior s VG. to 
jood ” and wrote “ The proficiency of the pupils 
onding this school is by no means up to the stand - 
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ard attained by them in former years.” In 1910, 
Mr. Hollins gave “ Good,” and observed “ Though 
the school continues to make good progress, it cannot 
be said to have attained its former high level of effi- 
ciency despite the industry and earnestness of the 
teachers.” 

1st Visit. — How did Mr. Cole or Mr. Hollins know 
“ former high level of efficiency ? ” 


(11) Roll No. 12633. 

Reports for 1902, 1903 and 1904 “ Good ” ; for 
1906, 1906, 1907 and 1908 were “ VG ” ; for 1909 and 
1910 “Good.” Then Mr. Hollins, in 1911, lowered 
mark to “Fair,” and gave “Fair,” 1912 also. The 
teacher never got less than a “ Good ” report during 
past thirty -five years till Mr. Hollins came. Then 
everything wrong according to him — discipline, tone, 
&c. Mr. Hollins only asked the following question 
on subject matter to explain “ And thon Liberty ! 
the attribute of the Gods.” Boys didn’t explain, 
and inspector said “ they knew nothing of the subject 
matter of lesson.” Teacher got full fees for Irish 
in 1909 and 1910. In consequence of mark “ Fair ” 
by Mr. Hollins, in 1911, only got £5 fees out of £20. 
Teacher had to discontinue teaching Irish in conse- 
quence of the 1911 “Fair.” Discipline, &c., always 
good till the advent of Mr. Hollins — had since. 


(12) Roll No. 7003. 

From 1904 to 1909 inclusive, six “ Goods ” from 
Messrs. M 'Neill, O’Sullivan and Dalton. In 1910, 
Mr. Cole lowered mark to “ J’air.” In 1911, Mr. Cole 
gave only “ Fair,” and in 1912, Mr. Hollins gave only 
“ Fair.” Complains of rudeness of an inspector to 
whom he handed a chair. Inspector kicked the chair 
away in presence of pupils, and at another time said : 
“ I know what ye are at here.” Cookery was forced 
on this school though building is most unsuitable, 
and equipment and material are provided by teacher’s 
wife. » 


(13) Roll No. 11234. 

Every inspector (including Mr. Dalton, four times ; 
Mr. O'Sullivan, twice ; and Mr. Murphy, Senior, once) 
from 1900 to 1909 inclusive, gave “ Good.” In 1910, 
Mr. Cole lowered mark to “ Fair.” In 1911, he gave 
“ Good,” and in 1912, Mr. Hogan, Senior, gave 
“ VG.” Cookery is taught, and equipment was paid 
for by the assistant. Teacher considers he has 
suffered a loss of £30 in increments, and £300 through 
being under graded. 

(14) Roll No. 10321. 

In October, 1906, Mr. O’Sullivan gave “ Good.” 
In September, 1907, Mr. O’Sullivan gave “ VG.” 
In October, 1908, Mr. M'Neill gave “ Fair.” Incre- 
ment was due on 1st April, 1909, and though Mr. 
M'Neill lowered mark two steps, he promised he 
would recommend increment. Manager wrote several 
times to Board, but no increment came until after 
examination in 1910, and was then made to date from 
October, 1909, instead of from April, 1909. 

(15) Roll No. 10517. 

From 1907 to 1910, inclusive, the mark “ Excel- 
lent ” was given without a break. Then Mr. Hollins 
oarae in 1911, and lowered mark to “ Good.” 


(16) Roll No. 3897. 

In 1902, Mr. Mullany gave “ Excellent.” In 1903, 
Mr. Newell gave “ Fair.” In 1904, Mr. Honan gave 
“ Good.” 


(17) Roll No. 4827. 

In 1902, Mr. Mullany gave “ Excellent.” In 1903 
Mr. Newell gave “ Fair.” In 1904, Mr. Honan gave 


(18.) Roll No. 13379. 

In 1906, 1907, and 1908, Mr. O’Sullivaii «ave 
“ Good,” “ Good,” and “ VG.” In 1909, Mr. Dalton 
gave “Good.’ In 1910, Mr. Mahon gave “Fair.” 


In 1911, Mr. Kelly gave “ Good,” and in 1912. Mr. 
Kelly gave “Fair. Increment was delayed a year 
in consequence of the “ Fair ” at end of triennial 
period. 


(19) Roll Nos. 11813 and 11814. 

On 24th March, 1903, Mr. Newell examined both 
schools. At boys’ school, seven “ Goods ” and one 
“ Fair ” obtained tbe merit mark “ Good.” At girls’ 
school, five “ Goods ” and four “ Fairs ” obtained 
the merit mark “ VG.” In 1912, Mr. Hollins stated 
in his report on boys’ school “ A higher standard 
of proficiency is t.o be looked for in History, Readino- 
and Explanation, and Singing.” Teacher says he 
never tested the boys in History. Teacher presented 
pupils of both schools in Irish, and was paid for girls 
only, though Mr. Hollins says he recommended fees 
for boys also. 


* (20) Roll No. 12907. 

Teacher got increment of £1 in 1903. He got 
“VG.” for years 1904, 1905. 1900. 1907 and 1908. 
Senior lowered report to “Good” in 1909, and 
Junior raised it “ VG.” in 1910. Remo.ved to another 
school on 1st July, 1910, and raised his predecessor’s 
“ Middling ” to “ VG.” in one year. Teacher lias 
only got £1 in thirteen years, though in that period 
he has obtained nine “ VG.’s ” and estimates his loss 
at £122. 


(KERRY GASES). 

(1). Roll No. 81S4. 

In 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903, “ Good ” in school 
Roll No. 13018. In 1904 and 1905, “ VG.” in same, 
school. In 1906, teacher worked very hard to get 
a third “ VG.” in order to get promotion, but mark 
was then lowered to “Good.” In 1908, at an inci- 
dental visit. Inspector called teacher outside, and told 
him he’d only give “ Fair ” at next Animal. Ho-kept 
his word. 

At Annual, in 1901, teacher got “ VG.” for several 
subjects ; “ Excellent. ” for two, and " Fair ” for one, 
yet merit mark assigned was only “ Good.” Should 
have been “ VG.” 


(2). Kuockeemihone Girls’. 

1901 and 1902, Teacher got “ Excellent.” From 
1903 to 1910, teacher got eight “Goods,” and one 
“ Very Good.” In 1911, teacher got only “Fair” 
from Mr. Daly, Senior, and in 1912, “Fair” from 
Mr. Leliane, District Inspector, who said he could not 
raise the 1912 report after the Senior (Mr. Daly). 
Teacher asserts Mr. Daly’s manner was most dis- 
courteous to her, and maintains lie has animus 
towards her in consequence of trouble between her 
husband and Mr. Wei ply. 


(3). Brosna Boys’, formerly Seartaglen Boys’. 

From 1900 to 1900, teacher got “Excellent” or 
“ VG.” In May, 1907, Mr. Welply lowered the 
merit mark to “ Good.” Teacher says of Mr. Welply 
on this occasion : — “ His demeanour to me was rnde. 
He. never noticed a single remark made by me, but 
examined in the old Results style, and filled pages of 
Observation Book which 1 didn’t see till he had left.” 
This teacher got the Carlisle and Blake Premium 
from Mr. Coyne ; was recommended for inspectorship 
by Mr. W. O’B. Newell, and lias taught successfully 
for R.TJ.I. examinations. Serious trouble arose 
between teacher and Mr. Welply. Teacher wrote a 
letter which had much to do with his removal to a 
considerable distance from his old school. 


. (4). Knocknagree Girls’ School. 

Reports 1903, 1904, and 1905 “ Good.” This, was 
lowered to “Middling” in 1906 — increment year— 
by Mr. Welply. On the 20tli November, 1906, Mr. 
Welply called at 8.20 — school due to open according 
to Time-Table at 9 o’clock. Teacher arrived at 8.25. 
Examination began at 8.25. Teacher says : — “ From 
the beginning, his demeanour to me was aggressive, 
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■overbearing, ami entirely devoid of courtesy. Mora- 
inn- wild and wet. Almost a cruelty to examine 
children in wet garments after travelling three or four 
miles through the bogs and glens of West Cork. In 
1907 , Mr. Welply again gave " Middling ” after an 
examination lasting from 8.35 a.m. to 4.31) p.m. 


(5). Castle-bridge N.S., formerly Fossa N.S., Kil- 
larney. 

Reports. Fossa. -“Good” from Mr. Cussen, in 
1901 ; "Good” from Mr. Kyle in 1902; “Fair” 
from Mr. Welply in 1903 — increment year. In 1903, 
Mr. Welply took tlie girls of this school to the boys’ 
school. He read their letters, &c„ aloud : result was 
the girls became shy, and in the end broke down 
entirely. Manager complained of this to the Hoard, 
who wrote to say they had written Mr. Welply, and 
that it would not occur again. 


(0). Roll No. 2808. 

Circuit inspector examined and passed Algebra 
class for school year 1908-1909. Time for subject, 
3.30 to 4. No other time available for reasons given. 
Fees earned £4 10s. withheld in consequence of break 
of 41 hours in December, due to failing light — reason 
for this given. One hundred and seventeen lessons 
were taught and marked, that is 37 over the minimum. 


(7). Roll No. 4759. 

Teacher forced to retire in 1902 on report by 
Messrs. Hynes and Welply. Service, 38 years and 
8 months. Pension reduced from £48 to £38. 
Teacher maintains that lie is now after the lapse of 
eleven years mentally and physically fit. 


(8). Roll No. 4760. 

Teacher forced to retire in 1902. She writes me. 
. . . . Then health improved, and everything 

looking brighter when Mr. Cussen came, and ruined 
all. 1-Iis manner towards pupils was domineering, 
and his report is a lying one. Mr. Welply came, and 
•could only confirm Mr. Ctissen’s report. 

Result — Notice to quit. 


(9). Roll No. 12880. 

First Grade increment due 1st April, 1913, but 
refused, as report was lowered to “Good” by Mr. 
Daly, Senior, in October, 1912. Four “VG.’s” 
immediately preceding. Teacher asked inspector 
•not to lower the mark. lie answered : “ Faith, you 
•did it yourself.” Reports from 1901 — One “Fair,” 
five “ Good.” and seven “ Very Good.” 


(10) . Roll No. 14085. 

Reports from Mr. Welply, for years 1904, 1905, 
1906 and 1907 were "Fair,” “Fail-,” "Fair,” 

“ Barely Fair,” respectively. Teacher was repri- 
manded, and fined for the “ Barely Fair.” Teacher 
.appealed, bat got no redress. Reports for 1910, 1911 
and 1912 are “ Good,” “ Good,” and “ Good.” 
Teachers say they ar efavourable since Mr. Welply 
left. 

(11) . Roll No. 7446. 

teacher appointed assistant in a school near his 
present one, in July, 1896 ; and principal in above 
Roll No. in January, 1904. During his assistant 
years, he got favourable records, and principal got 
promotion to First of First Grade for highly efficient 
service. 

Reports 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905 and 
1906 " Good ” from inspectors. Mr. Welply, in 1907, 
lowered mark to “ Fair.” Promotion to Second 
Grade then due, but refused in consequence of Mr. 
Welply’s “ Fair.” Mr. Lehane kept mark at “ Fair ” 
in 1908. For yearn 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912 and 1913 
all “ Good.” Teacher appealed against the reduction 
of mark to “ Fair ” in 1907. The result — Dr. Starkie 
replied : “You will have Mr. Lehane next year, and 
I hope he will give you “ Good.” Teacher no pro - 
motion until 1911. 

(12) . Roll No. 9209. 

On 16/9/1908, inspector wrote in Observation 
Book : — “ It would be better to have one teacher in 
charge of desk lessons exclusively, and one of floor 
lessons.” Teacher obeyed. 

On 13/12/1910, Senior wrote in Observation 
Book : — “ Change organisation in accordance with 
my oral suggestions,” i.e., change his predecessor’s 
recommendation. 

(13) . Roll No. 13042. 

Reports for 1900, 1901 and 1902 “ Very Satisfac- 
tory,” “ Good ” and “ Fair, but only barely so ” — 
this last from Mr. Welply. Reports for 1903, 1904 
and 1905 “ Very Good,” “ Good ” and “ Fair.” 
Reports for 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, and 
1912 “ Good,” “ Good,” “ Good,” “ Fair,” “ Good,” 
“ Good ” and “ Good,” respectively. Manager ap- 
plied for teacher's’ promotion in 1908. Mr. Daly then 
sent on, and mark reduced to “ Fair.” Teacher 
says “ Report reduced to ‘ Fair ’ on three occasions 
when increment should be due.” 

(14) . Roll No. 12410. 

Teacher promoted to Second Grade from 1st July, 
1903. Reports for years 1904 and 1905 “ Good ” 
from Senior Inspector. In 1906 — •increment year — 
report reduced to “ Fair,” and increment stopped by 
District Inspector. 
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APPENDIX LXI. 


(Handed in by Miss G. M. Mahon, President, I.N.T.O. Prepared by J. M'Qrath, B.A., Kilmovee (1) B.N.S., 
Ballaghaderreen ; District Representative on Central Committee, I.N.T.O. for Counties Sligo, Mayo, and 
Galway). 

Monitor, ’8(5-91, Townaghbrack, B aUagliaderreen. 

Assistant, ’95-’96, Cloonlyon N.S., Charlestown. 

Principal, Aughalnstia B.N.S., B aUagliaderreen, ’96-1904. 

Principal, Kilmovee (1) B.N.S., Ballaghaderreen, ’04— ’13. 


PART I. 


PART 11. 


I have worked in rural schools since my first 
appointment, and 1 believe that the change oi system 
in 1900 has not been of any appreciable advantage 
to such schools, nor to the teachers in charge of them. 
The following are a few facts in connection with my 
first school. Auglilustia. Till 1899 it maintained an 
average of 35 to 40. This average was then sufficient 
to allow the services of the highest classed and best 
qualified teachers under the National Board. A 
school -fellow of mine, Mr. Drury, was appointed 
principal of this school about 1890. He was trained 
and classed I-. His first year’s emoluments amounted 
to £68. In 1892, the Education Act was passed, and 
the teacher, after five or six years’ service, obtained 
I 1 Class. His emoluments for 1893 were £113, and 
for 1894, £116. The numbers examined for results 
were, in these years, 44 and 56 respectively. The 
average was between 35 and 40. He was promoted 
to a somewhat larger school — average, 65 to 70. 
Here his Consolidated Salary, in 1900, was fixed at 
£129, exclusive of Capitation, £15. 

I succeeded to this school in 1S9G, was trained and 
classed II. I obtained I 2 Class in 1898. In 1899, 
the average fell below 35, and in 1900 the Now System 
was established. Promotion by classification and 
examination was abolished. I could not, therefore, 
get any higher class, but I obtained the B.A. degree 
in the R.U.I., in 1902, which placed me on a par, 
at least, with the old I 1 Class men. My consolidated 
salary in 1900 was fixed at £88, £80 of which was 
personal to myself, and the balance was paid as 
capitation. I could get no further increase till 1903, 
when I was promoted to Grade II., with an increase 
of £7 per annum. I worked, therefore, for eight 
years with average annual emoluments of something 
less than £88. In 1904, I was appointed to my 
present school, average then 50, now 60-65. I got 
increments in 1906 and 1909 ; and promotion to 
Grade I 2 , from April 1st, 1912, but without any in- 
crease of salary. After my new appointment in 
1904, my manager applied for a re -consideration of 
my salary. It was refused on the plea that the 
present system of increments and promotion would 
do justice to cases such as mine. With this refusal 
•of re -consideration, I must suffer the grievance of 
being promoted without the salary of tlie grade for 
an indefinite length of time. Even had I got my 
grade salary, I can never hope, under present average 
regulations, to reach the salary which my predecessor 
Mr. Drury, enjoys in a like school and district to my 
own, but which was reached previous to 1900, even 
though he also, under the 70 average rule, can never 
gain admittance to the First Division of First Grade. 

To carry the contrast between the New and Old 
Systems still further, I have been succeeded in 
Aughalustia (now amalgamated) by a pupil of mine, 
and Mr. Drury, Mr. D. Caron. This teacher has 
■obtained the B.A. Degree, the Higher Diploma in 
Education, and is a candidate for the M.A. Degree. 
He commenced in 1904, at £56, obtained special 
promotion after eight yearn’ service to Grade II. 
His present emoluments are about £97, but he can 
never pass Grade II., as the average of the amalga- 
mated school is less than 50. He can, therefore, 
never attain to the same salary which Mr. Drury had 
in a small school before 1900, and which was reached 
after a few years’ service. I need not point out the 
disadvantages to education in rural schools that must 
•result from such a system. 


(Statement concerning Mayo and Galway). 

In 1911, I was elected District Representative of 
Sligo, Mayo and Galway on our Central Committee. 
Since then, I have found that complaints were very 
general as regards the system of inspection, and the 
fact that increments and promotion depend so much 
on the merit mark of the school or teacher. These 
complaints, however, seem to be founded on the 
grounds that the financial prospects of the teacher 
and the educational character of himself and his 
school are so much' at the mercy of the personal 
peculiarities and whims of the inspector and the 
circumstances of the school district, where the 
teachers’ work happens to be cast. Since the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry was appointed, numbers of these 
complaints have come into my hands. I have 
summarised certain of these from Mayo and Galway.* 

I was asked to take charge of certain cases affecting 
bilingual schools, and these also I have summarised 
and I hand them in. The summaries have been 
tabulated from signed statements sent me by the 
teachers concerned, and which I have in my posses- 
sion. 

Teachers in the West complain that local circum- 
stances, the poverty of the people, migratory labour, 
and the consequent irregular attendance during tho 
summer months, the holding of annual inspections 
at any and every season of the year, peculiar occupa- 
tions of people and children such as fishing and turf- 
selling in towns, fevers and epidemics, and other 
causes interfering with the efficiency of the schools 
were not sufficiently taken into account in awarding 
the merit mark. Schools and teachers hi backward 
and mountainous districts, as are found in Mayo 
and Galway, should not be judged by the same 
standard, or with the same critical eye for perfection 
as those situated in more favoured localities. In this- 
connection, I beg to draw your attention to the 
statement sent in by Mrs. Healy of Lettermullen, 
Connemara ; also to those of Miss Garvey, Inish - 
macateer. Lough Corrib ; and Martin Reidy, Castle- 
bar. 

Again, the teachers of the West have been, and 
are faced with the language problem. So long ago 
as 1896, the teachers of Rosmuck, Galway, with 
their manager memorialized the Board about their 
position, and the standard of examination adopted 
hi English. Mr. Welply was then their inspector, 
but the memorialists appealed rather agahist the 
system than against the inspector. They pointed 
out the irregularity of attendance owing to poverty, 
&c. They also pointed out that as the language of 
the children was wholly Irish, it was unfair to test 
their progress by the use of what was to them 
a foreign language. I have been told, that after 
investigation by a senior inspector, the result was 
more in the nature of a reprimand for the teachers 
than otherwise. Many of the inspectors were not in 
sympathy with Irish teaching — notably Mr. MacMillan 
in the West. In 1901, the Board offered to sanction 
special programmes suited for special circumstances. 
Miss O’Malley, Shanafaraghan N.S., Connemara, 
whose brother had won a prize for a model bilingual 
school programme offered by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, sent such a programme as is now uised in 
bilingual schools. It was sanctioned, but she came 
into contact with Mr. MacMillan (1903-5), who 
insisted on examining on English lines wholly. He 
was unable to examine in Irish, as he knew nothing 


*Vide Appendix LXIV. 
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of it. There was little trouble in proving her ineffi- 
cient in a purely Irish -speaking locality when efficiency 
is tested from the English language point of view. 
Local disputes between her people and the manager 
were utilised, and this with her inefficiency brought 
about her dismissal. 

Meantime, public opinion, organised by the Gaelic 
League had been calling for better treatment for 
Irish, and insisting that it should get its proper place 
in Irish national schools, and especially in the Irish - 
speaking districts. The Board has apparently fallen 
in with public opinion, but we say it does so by 
placing obligations and penalties on the teacher 
which cannot be justified. It allows the introduction 
of the bilingual programme. It insists on its intro- 
duction in many districts, but instead of finding- 
proper facilities for the training of teachers in Irish 
and bilingual teaching ; it insists also on the teacher 
concerned, no matter what his age, training, or 
length of service under old conditions, preparing 
himself at his own expense to conduct the .bilingual 
school. Otherwise recognition of the teacher is a 
“matter for consideration.” In this connection, I 
hand in the statements of the teachers of Mullina- 
homa Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, Dungarvan. I may 
also mention that a Belmullet teacher, since deceased, 
was forced to give up a large school and take a 
smaller one, because he was unable to become a 
bilingual teacher, at the age of 45, though otherwise 
more than fully qualified for school work, and recog- 
nised by the Board. Many teachers, thus forced, 
were unable to, at once, make a success of the bilin- 
gual programme. Some of the inspectors, even 
those with Irish sympathies, were, however, inexor- 
able as far as the merit mark was concerned, and 
the school report went down, with the usual disastrous 
results to the teacher. Such cases may be pointed 
out in the summaries handed in. 

Many teachers, as in Mayo, besides teaching the 
language as an extra, placed it on the ordinary 
Time-Table of then? schools: that is, to be taught 
within school hours. The senior inspector in Mayo, 


it is alleged by the teacher's of that circuit, whether 
because ho looked askance at Irish, or through zeal 
for the efficiency of the school because of an other- 
wise overloaded, programme, used his influence in 
many cases to have, the teaching of Irish as au 
ordinary subject abolished. At any rate under his 
term .os Senior, the teaching of the subject, was not 
encouraged. The number of schools where it forms 
part of the programme, lias gone down about 30 per 
cent, in Mayo. At the same time a large number of 
teachers were complaining of a gener al lowering of 
reports. A few were even threatened with dismissal. 
The Castlebar teachers, in January, 1912, passed a 
resolution protesting against this general lowering of 
Reports by Mr. Cussen, especially where Irish is being 
taught. This resolution appeared in the local Press, 
and for its publication certain teachers concerned had 
afterwards to express regret, by the Board’s orders. 
They did so, but they still protest against the lowering 
of reports in the district, and they yet- look for some 
remedial measures in the future. The cases of some 
of these men appear in the summary* handed in. 

Regarding Galway, the teachers complain that 
while a certain Senior, now ill, was in charge, too 
many unjustified reductions in the merit mark took 
place, also that too many reductions have taken place 
in the last year for increment or promotion. They 
also complain of the peculiarities of t his gentleman 
and his methods of examination and inspection being 
allowed to interfere with the work of the school and 
the value to be placed on it. 

In conclusion, I beg to point out that while the 
circumstances and conditions that surround Irish 
school life remain as they are : and while human 
nature in children, teachers, and inspectors is such as 
it is, the present system is hound to give cause for 
general complaint, and no genuine, educational work 
can he done till all causes of friction between the 
teacher on one side and the inspectorate and admini- 
stration on the other have been removed. 

Jons M'Gratii. 


APPENDIX LXII. 


{Handed in by Miss C. M. Mahon, President 
IRISH NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ORGANISATION 
Rule 127(b). 

Report of Deputation to the Resident Commissioner. 

A deputation, consisting of Mr John Nealon, 
P.E.I.S., President; Mr. J. J. Hazlett, M.A., Vice- 
President ; Mr. Philip Ward, Mr. M. O’Doherty, and 
the Central Secretary, waited on the Resident Com- 
missioner, last Saturday, to protest against the new 
rule concerning the enrolment of boys under eight 
years of age, and to advocate the withdrawal of it. 

The President opened the proceedings by showing 
very forcibly the great injury which the rule is 
calculated to inflict on principal teachers, many of 
whose schools when these boys are excluded, "will 
fall below au average of 20, thereby reducing their 
salaries to the minimum of 3rd Grade, and depriving 
them of all hope of increment or promotion. In the 
case of assistants, he showed that the operation of 
the rule would he altogether ruinous, as great numbers 
of these teachers would inevitably be thrown out of 
employment. 

The Vice-President strongly represented the diffi- 
culty of maintaining an average of 35 in many boys’ 
schools at present, and the utter impossibility "of 
doing so when the new rule comes into force. He 
also pleaded hard for the assistants, who, though 
admittedly competent, are now threatened with 
wholesale dismissal. 

Mr. Ward showed the great injury to boys’ schools 
which must result from cutting down the staff of 
teachers employed in them, and gave reasons for 
expecting that the education of infant hoys would 
not be improved by the proposed change. He further 
claimed that no teacher should be made to suffer in 
income or status without any fault of his own. 

Mr. O’Doherty pleaded for the assistants whose 

*Vide Appe: 


of the Irish National Teachers' Organisation). 

interests are so seriously jeopardised, and quoted 
instances to show the appalling hardship with which 
they are so unjustly threatened. Many of them have 
long service, have families depending on them for 
support, and are now confronted with the terrible 
prospect of losing their sole means of living. 

The Central Secretary quoted the last Report of 
the Commissioners, from which he had computed 
by counties the number of hoys’ schools in which the 
attendance will fall below 20 when the rule comes 
into force, and the number of assistants in larger 
schools from whom salary will be withdrawn. . - 
He cited the opinion of Mr. Dale, at whose suggestion 
the rule is being introduced, and who, in another 
connection, says : — “ The curriculum for younger 
children cannot dovetail into that for older with such 
precision as if the school as a whole were under the 
control of a single mind.” 

Dr. Starkie does not believe that the rule will have 
the prejudicial effects which the teachers expect. 
He is strongly in favour of amalgamation for the 
promotion of which the rule seems designed. It is 
almost certain that the Treasury will allow principal 
teachers who become assistants by the amalgamation 
of schools to retain their present salaries in their 
future positions. Schools that have only one assistant 
are not to lose his service by the operation of the 
rule— no two-teacher school will be made a one- 
teaclier school. He very emphatically stated that 
the rule has not been made in the interests of economy 
or at the instance of the Treasury, and that the 
amount paid in salaries as a whole will not be 
diminished. 

According to Dr. Starkie, the immediate effect of 
the rule will be scarcely perceptible. There is to be 
no transfer of any pupils whose names are at present 
on the rolls of boys’ schools, the rule refers only to 
future enrolments. It. will take four or five years to 
bring it into full operation, and it is not to be 
adix LXIV. 
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enforced at. all except where there is a suitable girls’ 
school in the locality. A "suitable” school is 
defined as one " in which there is adequate accommo- 
dation of a satisfactory kind, in which the teaching 
of infants is efficient. and in which the teaching 
staff is of the same religious denomination as in the 
neighbouring boys’ school." The rule, he said, has 
been introduced purely on educational grounds, and 
it will not be withdrawn or altered. He added, that 
the teachers may make up their minds to this, and 
that, it is useless for them to dash themselves against 
a stone wall. 

He advised the teachers, in private conversation 
with managers, to advocate the amalgamation of 
boys’ and girls’ schools, both in the interests of 
efficiency, and in that of the teachers who would by 
that means retain their salaries undiminished. Down 
to 1892, lie said, schools that fell below 30 average 
were amalgamated without objection from anyone, 
and no reasonable objection can be urged against- it 

Briefly — the rule is t,o be enforced, subject to the 
limitations mentioned above, and all the arguments 


advanced by the deputation failed to move Dr. 
Starkie from the position that the rule shall not be 
altered. The limitations are, no doubt, of consider- 
able importance, but. the principle of the rule is to 
be upheld. It wall be seen from the report of last 
Saturday’s meeting that, the C.E.C. have decided to 
seek an interview with the Chief Secretary in reference 
to this matter amongst others, and that a resolution 
protesting against Rule 127(b) is to appear on Con- 
gress Programme. 

The Central Secretary submitted several cases 
which were noted for inquiry. He also represented 
that the rule requiring roll's to be marked before 
10.30 will have very injurious effects in country 
schools, especially where there are creameries, but 
no hope was given that it would be modified even in 
such cases. 

(Signed on behalf of the Deputation), 

T. Cl/AKKE, 

0. Sec. 


APPENDIX 1XIII. 


(Forwarded by Mr. li. Mansfield, 
Statement. 

Owing to the rather unfavourable conditions under 
which my evidence was given before your Committee, 

1 avail myself of the opportunity given me to send 
in a supplementary statement, or rather additional 
notes on matters on which I was examined. To the 
Committee, I pointed out that I intended to deal 
first with my own career as showing the hardships 
inflicted on an individual teacher ; next with the 
case of Circuit 18 and the events that led to my 
dismissal, then with the method of procedure adopted 
in trying my case, and finally with the general 
grievances of the teachers particularly as they affect 
the progress of Irish education, with some suggestions 
for reform. 

Training and Qualifications. 

After spending five years successfully as monitor, 

I entered the Board’s Training College, at Waterford, 
where I spent two sessions (’97 to ’99), having first 
place at the examinations held by the Commissioners 
at the end of the first year, and also at, the final 
examination (July, ’99), when, with a big margin to 
spare, I secured Special Distinction. Besides the 
usual parchment, 1 secured from the Science and 
Art Department First Class Certificates in Agricul- 
ture (advanced), Agricultural Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, Physiography, and Physiology. I was also 
awarded First Class Certificates in Christian Doctrine 
and Physical Drill. Since I left the training college, 
I have attended courses in Vocal Music, Experimental 
Science, and Manual Instruction — where expenses 
were paid by the Board — and in Irish, Military Drill, 
Singing, Chemistry, and Rural Economy, at my own 
expense. 

Passing the final examination with “special dis- 
tinction ’’ entitled me, under the existing rules (Rule 
196, 1898 edition), to the first division of Second 
Class, with a title without examination to Second 
Division of First after two, and to First- Division of 
First, after seven additional years of highly satis- 
factory service. Thus, under these rules and in a 
school of 35 of average attendance, I could have 
been, without examination, after nine years in the 
first division of the highest class, and by successfully 
undergoing an examination, this period could have 
been shortened to five years. But by the revolu- 
tionary rules of 1900, my rights, though I had been 
trained and had given eight months’ recognised 
service [Rule 166(7i), 1898 edition] before April, 1900, 
my rights (I say) like those of hundreds of transition 
and undergraded teachers were ignored, and though 
I got what the Commissioners termed “ special 
consideration,” I found myself after nine years of 
highly satisfactory service principal of a school of 
50, but in the very lowest grade as regards salary. 


Teachers' Organisation). 

Should I leave the profession, I was bound, under 
contract, to repay to the State the amount expended 
on my training, but, my classification and salary 
rights were ruthlessly broken by the Board, on whom 
it seems no law or contract has any binding force. 
(See Rule 169 and Form of Contract, 1898 edition). 
The table appended gives particulars regarding 
my service, on which I wish to offer the following 
observations : — 

(1) When appointed as Principal of Cullen Boys’ 
School, on 1st January, 1902, I had given upwards 
of two years’ highly satisfactory service, and was 
entitled to rank as I.* class teacher. The salary of 
my predecessor who held I. 2 class was, exclusive of 
capitation, about. £112. I was placed on £56. 

(2) It took twenty -one months’ correspondence 
to get from the Board partial justice in the form of 
an increase of £20 per annum from date of appoint- 
ment as principal. Had I accepted defeat easily, 
I should never have got even this. The Commis- 
sioners, however, in fixing the salary at £76 were, 
as I shall prove, even on their own admission, g ui lty 
of an injustice, but the object is quite, plain, for this 
device kept me, though average and reports were 
satisfactory, six years and four months in going from 
a salary of £76 to one of £87. Three years’ efficient 
service was later rewarded by the princely increment 
of £1 per annum. In a correspondence which took 
place between the Very Rev. Manager and the Com- 
missioners, the latter state : — 

“ In reply to your letter of the 16th ultimo, 
relative to the salary payable to Mr. E. Mansfield, 
Principal Teacher of the above-named (Cullen) 
School, I am directed to inform you that this 
teacher, whose- first appointment as assistant 
dates from 30th April, 1900, received on appoint- 
ment as principal teacher from 1st January, 1902, 
a special salary of £76 per annum (exclusive of 
capitation), that being the average earnings of a 
teacher of his class (II. 1 ) under the Old Rules, in a 
school of the size of Cullen Boys’. His claim t,o 
rank as second division of First Grade teacher 
after two years’ service, could not be conceded, 
Mr. Mansfield not. having given any service as 
teacher previous to April, 1900.” 

I have already pointed out that under Rule 166(h) 
service as substitute was recognised for other pur- 
poses, and if admitted for this, I had upwards of 
two years’ service given on 1st January, 1902. But 
excluding this, I had 20 of the 24 mouths’ service 
completed, and there was no justification whatever for 
fixing my salary as if such service were never given, 
especially as I got no opportunity of completing the 
four months’ service which would have meant a 
difference of £10 16s. in salary. Putting this harsh 
treatment for the moment aside, the Commissioners 
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did not, as they state above, give me “ the average 
earnings of a teacher of his class (First of Second) in 
a school of the size of Cullen Boys’. These would 
be exclusive of capitation : — (1) The fixed salary of 
Second Class=£52 16s. ; (2) the average results 
earned in a school of 41 pupils (average attendance 
then in Cullen Boys’), £25 12s. 

[Note. — The Results Fees and Customs and Excise 
Grant in a school of 35 pupils=£21 17s. (Vide 
Report of Commissioners for 1904, page 17). For a. 
school of 41 pupils, the amount would be of 
£21 17s. =£25 12s.] Total, £78 8s. 

It is clear, then, that if the figures in the tables 
given in the 1904 Report are accurate, my salary 
should have been fixed, not at £76, but at £78 from 
1st January, 1902. The difference seems small, and 
yet the “ surrender ” of this £2 which the Commis- 
sioners withheld meant to me, in the 10-J years that 
followed, a loss of upwards of £81, and the loss would 
have continued at the rate of £10 or more per annum, 
till I reached the maximum income. The following 
table shows the actual salary paid, the salary if 
calculated according to the Commissioners’ own 
figures, and the loss : — 


Date. 

Actual 

Salary. 

Time 

Salary. | 

Loss. 

From l-l-’02 to j 

£7 6 x 3J 

£78 x 3i 

£ s. d. 
6 13 4 

1-4-05. 

From 1—4 -’05 to 

£77 x 3 

£87x3 

30 0 0 

l-4-’08. 

From 1-4-08 to 

£87x3 

£97x3 ' 

30 0 0 

l-4-’ll. 

From l-4-’ll to 

£97 x li 

£107 x 1J 

15 0 0 

1— 10-’12. 



Aggregate loss — £81 13s. 4 d. 


All this was pointed out to the Commissioners ; 
the gentleman who fixed my salary admitted that 
he was in error if the table in the 1904 Report were 
correct. He advised me to bring the matter again 
before the Board, as he believed I was wronged 
But the Education Office would vouchsafe no expla- 
nation, and the whole juggle appeared a mystery to 
me till in August, 1912, Mr. Bonaparte Wyse, in the 
hearing of Mr. Doyle, admitted that the figures in 
those tables in the blue book presented to Parliament 
were false. He said that in the calculation infants’ 
schools, where the fees earned were low, were ex- 
cluded, and that instead of 12s. 6 el., the average 
per head given, it should have been 11s. 4 d. per unit 
in average attendance. But mine is not an infants’ 
school, and here the results would be far more than 
the 12s. 6 d. per head. So that even reckoning on 
12s. 6<i. only per head, the amount above taken as 
given in the Commissioners’ Report, the salary is 
under-estimated. But the wrong was to be inflicted, 
the Board had the power, and unjustly held what I 
honestly earned.. 

• (^) n Relying on Rule 105(a), the Commissioners, 
m 1905, gave me for three years’ satisfactorv service 
a partial increment of £1 per annum. This rule 

“Teachers must, as a rule, remain three years 
on the maximum of a grade before becoming 
eligible, for promotion to a higher grade.” 


Phis provides for exceptions, and exceptions hav 
been made— I quoted three for the Board, givino- tt 
details— m cases of teachers with poorer qualification 
smaller schools, and less efficient service than mim 
Increments of £3, £4, and even £5 have first bee 
given and afterwards promotion for the same thre 
years service. Yet, if ever an exception was to l 
made, it should be m the case of a teacher treate 
fV ha ,Y® be ? n - , But * was not capable of manipi 
lating the wires by which justice is charmed froi 
L X\°™ House. How does this treatment agrc 
with the fine sentiments found in the public uttei 
ances or the Resident Commissioner ? It is nc 
“the hereditary enemy” this time. 

(4) From the date of examination till I receive 
the report, the average delay was seven weeks O 
the two occasions (1908 and 1910) when the scho. 
mark was reduced, the delay was almost eight weeks 
I was not aware m either case what mark was to b 


given (“Good” or “\ery Good”) till I received 
the report. “ The length of time that had elapsed ” 
would then, did I desire a re-examination, have been 
set up as a barrier to justice. The officials state that 
the report is sent out in two or three weeks. In 
Circuit 18, the usual delay has been six to seven 
weeks ; in several cases it has been delayed for 
months. (For example, in Kilteely Boys’ ‘ School, 
eleven months). 

(5) In 1908, Mr. McEnery reduced the mark, 
because the Science Note -books were not regularly 
written up, and Geography was not up to the usual 
standard in the senior classes. The practical work 
in Science had been methodically done by the teacher 
and pupils, and this I then regarded as of far more 
importance than the correct transcription from a 
blackboard of the teacher’s notes which often passes 
muster for Science "teaching.” The response in 
Geography was not as satisfactory as the teaching 
merited, but this would be accounted for by the fact 
that I had just got by post a new map of the British 
Islands, which was crowded with details. It was 
not the one I had ordered, but it had to do duty, 
and the boys being unaccustomed to it, answered 
but fairly. I was not then aware of the import- 
ance of “ Very Goods ” for special promotion. In 
any case, I should be. very slow in appealing 
against the mark given bv Mr. McEnery, whom I 
regarded as a capable and conscientious inspector, 
though I thought at the time he had dealt rather 
severely with me. It has become the fashion, 
among those whom it suits, to regard Mr. Browne 
and Mr. McEnery as “easy-going.” But both were 
thoroughly competent, honest men, who, when the 
need arose, could be stiff and searching. Their 
sympathetic ways did move for education than the 
peevish, prying methods of their successors. There 
is all the difference in the world between those who 
are anxious to find things right and those who will 
be disappointed if they do "not find them wrong, 
between inspectors who wish to find out what has 
been taught and those who are determined like a 
surgeon to lay bare the weaknesses, and knife the 
teacher for what they term his neglect. Unless men 
in high places are not to be judged by tlieir public 
utterances, and the circulars issued by the Board 
to the inspectors are not meant to lie enforced, it is 
to us absolutely inexplicable how the inspectors who 
have acted in accordance with the spirit and the 
letter of the Board's instructions, should be pilloried 
by a chief inspector and other officials as unreliable, 
while those who have run counter to everything the 
Commissioners say they want are pampered and 
petted and marked out for promotion. It is peculiar 
that the very inspectors who on account of tlieir 
severity - are most obnoxious to the teachers are 
those who are selected to accompany the Resident 
Commissioner on his motor trips, even into the 
circuits of other inspectors of at least equal standing, 
educational or otherwise. 

(6) I have already explained in a letter published 
in Appendix IX., Vol. I., the unfair manner in which 
Mr. Welply examined the senior division in my 
school. He is good enough to say that : “ The con- 
dition of the junior standards alone would prevent 
his school from getting ‘ Very Good.’ ” The state- 
ment given below from Miss Cleary shows the way 
in which the juniors were treated. But the evidence 
of the two chief inspectors — Messrs. MacNeill a.nd 
O’Connor — is to the effect that the mark of the 
school should not have been lowered if the work of 
an assistant, not to say a J.A.M., were not up to a 
high standard. Mr. Welply’s memory is altogether 
at fault when he. says he informed me that my school 
was to be marked “ Good.” When I inquired, he 
told me that he could not say till lie would look up 
his notes and the written work. From the tests that 
he gave, and the unfair way in which the pupils were 
examined, I suspected that he would lower the mark, 
and I drafted that evening (November 28th, 1910) 
a statement pointing out (I) the unfavourable con- 
ditions under which the school was examined ; and 
(2) the unfair methods adopted by Mr. Welply in his 
examination. This statement I brought to the Very 
Rev. Manager next evening, and I pointed out that 
I wished him to appeal to the Board. He said that 
this course would probably be unwise, especially as 
I was not aware of what mark would be given ; that 
the appeal would probably be refused, and would 
merely incense the inspectors against me, and that 
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I would not suffer iu increment through the reduction, 
even if it did take place. He advised me, however' 
to write, in the interests of the who was 

likely to be affected injuriously by the report., a 
nice letter to Mr. Wei ply, referring not at all to his 
own action, but to the unfavourable conditions under 
which the examination was held. I agreed to write 
as requested, but 1 mentioned that I should again 
consider, if the report would be reduced, the advisa- 
bility of asking him to appeal. Of this letter I have 
no copy ; but the following is in substance the first 
paragraph : — 

“ I have never sought, for favours from the 
Education Office or its officials, and I am not going 
to begin now. But in connection with the in- 
spection there are some circumstances — I do not 
now refer to your work — which I would ask you to 
consider if yon wish to arrive at a correct estimate 
of the school. Ton have the reputation of being 
just- if severe:' 

Referring to the first underlined sentence, Mr. Welply 
says 

“ Does not the underlined portion plainly imply 
that ho had no fault to find with my tests f ” 

The letter was written at the request of the manager 
with the object, not of aggravating, but of conciliating 
him for the sake of one whose position was threatened 
and the sentence into which lie attempts to read a 
meaning the opposite of what I intended was put in 
with the object of justifying me plater should the 
mark be reduced iu protesting against the tests to 
which I said I was not then going to refer. I merely 
wished the matter put aside for the moment, to be 
raised again should the result call for further action. 
Regarding the second sentence underlined, he writes 
(page 211, Appendix. Vol. I.) : — 

“ This teacher says that truth forces him to 
state that I am not just, that my reputation — 
that of a hard taskmaster — came here before me. 
Yet, in his letter of 30/11/’ 10, which is now before 
me, he writes “ You have the reputation of being 
just, if severe.” 

Now, of his severity I had certainly heard, from 
teachers iu Rosmuck Parish, West Galway, who as far 
back as 180(3 sent to the Board a Memorial regarding 
his severe marking, and got reprimanded for then’ 
pains ; from the teachers of Kerry, one of whom, 
Mr. John Cronin of Scartagleu, an efficient teacher, 
xv as dismissed for threatening to shoot him, Mr. 
Welply being, according to one Commissioner, re- 
moved from Kerry to Belfast to save his life ; from 
some of the ablest teachers in Belfast who regarded 
him as harsh and xxnsympathetic. Iiis justice I took 
for granted till at the winter meeting of the Co. 
Tipperary Teachers’ Association, held a few weeks 
later, a nuxnber of teachers whom I knexv to be able, 
efficient, and hardworkiixg, convinced me that he was 
not only harsh, bxxt also unfair in dealing with them. 
My own experiexxce — not conclusive since I had not 
got the report — pointed in the same direction. And 
no option was left me as a representative teacher 
bxxt to endeavoxxr to redress the injustice by exposing 
it. 1 wish to draw attention to other mis-statemeixts 
iu these observations of his which were laid before 
the Boai’d, and which we never saw or got an oppor- 
txxnity of refuting till long after we were condemned 
on sxxch evidence by the Board ; they were published 
in these volumes of evidence. On page 211, Yol. I., 
he says : — 

(1) “ I went iixto her school (Cullen Girls’), the 
Jxxnior Assistant Mistress being present also.” The 
principal writes me: “The Junior Assistant Mis- 
tress xvas not in the school (as he alleges) on 28th 
July, 1910.” 

(2) “The J.A.M. had refused to attend an 
Organiser’s Class.*’ This is incorrect. 

(3) “ She has done this since, however.” This 
also is untrue. 

(4) “ Register not posted up since 30/4/’99.” 
The Register is, in the main, an obsolete book, 
important in the Results’ days for recording passes 
of pupils, &c. It is mostly simply a piece of red- 
tape, for in the Roll Book and Report Book are 
recorded the names and ages of pupils’ religion,' 


attendances, classification, averages, &c. The 
only matters in Register not recorded in the other 
books were by me written up-to-date, so that the 
above conveys to the ordinary reader a misleading 
and false impression. The register was not written 
up for three years before my appointment, and 
sensible inspectors were judicious enough not to 
bother teachers about this ridiculous old book. 
But the essential portions of it were posted regu- 
larly. 

(5) Mr. Welply wants to put into my mouth 
the expression that an “ examiner who puts ques - 
tions in a capable style “is necessarily an “ efficient 
inspector.” My conception of such is certainly 
higher than a mere machine that turns out ques- 
tions. Such a false notion of the duties of an 
inspector woxild Certainly account for his failure 
in Circuit 18. His predecessors certainly had 
broader views, and a fxiller sense of responsibility. 

(6) Again, he says : — “ On 25th October, 1910, 
a pupil told me the key of the school was kept in 
a cottage a few yards off, and he volunteered to get 
it, which he did. These are the false pretences 
under which the school was opened. When the 
teacher arrived, I was busily engaged making my 
notes, cheeking averages, &c. The Daily Report 
Book I found in the open drawer of the teacher's 
able. I did not fish it out of the press. It was the 
book I saw in the drawer.” Here is what the 
pupil referred to says : — 

{Statement of Bryan Mahony, Pupil of Cullen Boys' 
School, Tipperary). 

“ One morning, about a year ago, a short time 
before November, some other boys and I were near 
the Cullen School gate, about nine o'clock. A man 
with a bicycle came up and inquired about the 
teachers. He also inquired as to where the. school 
key was, and we tola him it was always left at 
Mrs. Kiely’s, a house near the school. He asked 
me to get the key, and I got it. Then I opened the 
school door, as he asked me, and we all went in. 
The inspector first went to the teacher's desk, cmd 
opened it. Next he sat on a chair, and pulled out 
the drawer of the table, from which he took the books ; 
these lie laid on the table, and was looking over 
them. Mr. Mansfield came in a few minutes after. 
The inspector remained sitting at the table. The 
same inspector came a few weeks later before nine 
o’clock. It was just after the religious examination. 
There was a station in the chapel. He examined us 
that day. I heard lie was Mr. Welply, 

(Signed), Bryan Maiiony. 

October 9th, 1911.” 

(7) I sent to Mr. Welply notice of closing of 
school for annual vacation. He denied in a rather 
insulting fashion that he got the notice. I ’ the 
detailed the circumstances under which it was sent. 
He then got me reprimanded by the Board for 
neglecting to do what I could prove I had done. 
The following letter bears on this point : — 


(Letter from Mr. Diarmuid O’ Cronin, Gneeveguila 
27. S., Co. Kerry). 

Gneeveguila N.S., 

Rathmore, Co.. Kerry, 
October 10th, 1911. 


A Chara — In reply to your communication^ 
received this morning, I hereby state that I dis- 
tinctly remember our cycling together to the 
Limerick Junction, one evening about the middle 
of July, 1909 — just when the summer holidays 
were beginning. 

I saw with yon, among other letters, two winch 
were addressed to “ D. T. McEnery, Esq., M.A., 
Inspector of Schools, Clonmel ” ; and to “ Senior 
Inspector of Schools, Clonmel.” 

As the latter rather unusual address gave rise 
to a disexission on the new Senior, who had just 
come to the Circxiit, I could not fail to remember 
the incident, especially in connection with posting 
notice of closing to both inspectors, you remarked 
that yoxx heard the new man xvas a stickler for red- 
tape.— Mise, le meas mor, 

Diarmuid O’Crotnin. 
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Circuit 18 . — The Schools and Teachers. 

As a member of tlie Central Executive Committee 
of the Irish National Teachers’ Organisation — for 
one year as District Representative, for three years 
as Vice-President, for one year as President, for one 
as ex -President, and for one as Central Secretary — 
I have had ample opportunities of meeting Irish 
National Teacher's from every county. I have visited 
schools — primary, secondary, and technical — in al- 
most every county in Ireland, and also in England 
and Scotland, fam convinced that the teachers of 
Circuit 18 are, as a body, at least equal in ability, 
industry and honesty to those of any other district 
I know, and that the schools of the Circuit are, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, as efficient as those 
in other counties. All the examinations held by 
independent bodies adopt for all Ireland a uni- 
form standard. The Technical Department, the 
Intermediate Board, the National University, &c., 
would go to prove that the standard of education in 
Tipperary and East Limerick is far above the average. 
All educationists know that it is impossible to have 
a sound system of Technical, Secondary, or Higher 
education unless the foundations are well laid in the 
primary school, and it is no less true that successful 
work in the senior standards of a primary school 
must be based on effective teaching in the lower 
standards. A letter has been handed in from the 
Very Rev. Father Pembroke, President of Rockwell 
College, one of the most noted, if not the most noted, 
of Irish secondary schools. He speaks of liis wide 
experience in examining year after year for scholar- 
ships, hoys from schools m every county in Ireland, 
and students who come from abroad. He states 
that he found the boys from the schools of Circuit 
18 at least equal to those of any other district in 
Ireland, and it is a remarkable fact that some of 
their most brilliant students — including a youthful 
scientist of European reputation — have come from 
the schools most harshly dealt with by Mr. 
Welply. It is a remarkable fact, too, that in the 
Vere Poster Competitions in writing, which are open 
to all schools in the British Empire, the most coveted 
prizes in this subject which Mr. Welply, in his report 
fox 1910-11, implies we leave “to Nature,” have 
come year after year to the condemned schools of 
Circuit 18. Again, at the largest of the feiseanna 
held in Munster, that of Limerick, where schools from 
Limerick and all the neighbouring counties compete 
in History, Music, and Irish, the shield given to the 
most successful school whose average is under 60, 
has come, except on one occasion, to the condemned 
schools of this non-Irish speaking circuit. It is 
remarkable, too, that the most noted teachers within 
the circuit, whether from the point of view of high 
qualifications, or of successful careers as teachers 
either signed or were vitally concerned in the 
memorial against Mr. Welply. 

A gentleman of the wide experience of Mr. E. 
Downing, late Chief of Inspection, is forced to state 
in the memorandum sent in to the Committee : — 

“ I affirm advisedly that no inspector can give 
a reliable judgment on the character of a school 
on his first inspection of it, even with a careful 
examination. An inspector must be in sole charge 
of a district for at least two years before he has 
anything like a reliable knowledge of the character 
of the several schools. After three years he should 
have a very complete knowledge, and then he. will 
readily detect retrogression or progress where it 
has occurred. 

And this opinion is confirmed by another Chief 
Inspector, Mr. J. J. Hynes, who, strange to say, was 
afterwards, as the result of a hurricane visit to the 
circuit, so ready to support the opinions of inspectors 
who had been but a short time in the circuit as 
against the formed opinions of efficient gentlemen 
who knew from long experience the merits of the 
schools. (Question 6872, Minutes of Evidence): — 

“Mr. Coffey. — Now, Mr. Downing has told us 
that he considered that it would require two years 
for an inspector to become thoroughly acquainted 
with his district, so that his opinion with regard to 
the schools would be of any real value ? ” 

Mr. Hynes replies : — “ I agree with that.” 


Yet the unfair marking of which we complained 
and the wholesale lowering of reports were all done 
by Mr. Welply within two years of his appointment 
here. In fact, before eight months had elapsed, 
a resolution calling for an inquiry into the conduct 
of Mr. Cole — one of Mr. Welply’s favourite lieu- 
tenants, and who had little experience of inspection 
work — was passed by the Tipperary Teachers’ 
Association, on February 5tli, 1910, just seven 
months after Mr. Welply’s appointment to Circuit 
18. We now know that, at the instance of Mr. 
Welply, or at least with his approval (see Statements 
in Appendix IX., Vol. I.) this inexperienced junior 
inspector who spent only three months in the circuit, 
and saw merely a few of the schools more than once, 
lowered the reports in 7S per cent, of the schools he 
examined. Regarding this gentleman we had num- 
berless complaints, and they did not cease when he 
went to Co. Clare, where according to Dr. Starkie, 
the schools arc good. From statements sent us by 
teachers, I cull the following : — 

Roll No. 15240 writes : — 

( 1 ) “ I sent notice to Senior on previous Satur- 
day of the holding of the religious examination 
by the Diocesan Inspector. Mr. Cole was an 
unattached inspector and, of course, did not get 
notice. He came and insisted on holding annual 
examination though school was for tlie day 
“ closed ” for secular instruction. Pupils had no 
books with them, and were weary after the other 
examination. Expecting a holiday after religious 
examination, children were naturally disappointed 
and restless, and it was most unfair to insist on 
keeping them. The mark was lowered by Mr. 
Cole.” 

(2) The teacher of school. Roll No. 15970, 

writes : — 

“ Report lowered from ‘ Good ’ (with a promise 
of ‘Very Good’) to ‘Fair’ by Mr. Cole. No 
opportunity for appeal given, as report teas not 
sent from Office for five months after inspection. 
Examination too difficult, inspector’s manner 
cold and unsympathetic. Inspector refused to 
listen to teacher’s explanation of causes militating 
against his work. He gave no hints as to how 
work ought to be done. Nothing but fault- 
finding.” 

(3) The teacher of School, Roll No. 15970, 

writes : — 

“ Mr. Cole examined in November, 1909, and 
lowered report to ‘ Fair.’ The minute mas delayed 
for five months. Too late to appeal when report 
was received. ... I was an idler, according 
to Mr. Cole, a sort of languid, lazy fool according 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick, who condemned strongly Mr. 
Cole’s methods, but the methods for teaching 
Grammar suggested by Mr. Fitzpatrick were in 
turn denounced by Mr. Welply, and yet Mr. 
Fitzgerald, who followed all these, writes : — ‘ The 
principal is a hardworking, painstaking, and 
skilful teacher. He makes careful preparations 
in all subjects, has inspired the pupils with a 
spirit of earnestness, teaches Arithmetic intelli- 
gently, and Geography and History on right lines. 
Written work of pupils veiy carefully done.’ 
Since receiving the above report, I have been 
refused my first increment in Second Gi'ade.” 

(4) “ Inspection held by Mr. Cole on day after 
re-opening school (Roll No. 14005), and mark 
reduced.” ' 

(5) The principal of School (Roll No. 1285), 

writes : — 

(a) “ Mr. Cole filled pages of Observation Book 
with damaging and discouraging notes. 

(b) “ Mr. Cole, in going from girls’ school to 
boys’ school, bent down in passing window, with 
hat off so as not to be seen.” 

Dozens of complaints of this nature lie before me. 
The resolution of the Tipperary Teachers was for- 
warded to the Education Office, and acknowledged 
by Mr. Dilworth, .hut. no action was taken by the 
Board. Mr. Dilworth, however, in his evidence 
before the Committee, denies that any attention was 
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What of the schools examined during his first' 
year here by Mr. Welply himself, when according to 
Mr. Hynes, he had not spent sufficient time to be 
capable of forming an opinion of any “ real value ? ” 
He examined 95 schools. He reduced the merit 
mark in 55 cases, that is 58 per cent, of all. In 8 
schools he reduced the mark two steps. 

Let us see what the predecessors of Mr. Welply — 
all highly-elficient, experienced gentlemen — had to- 
say regarding the teachers and schools of Circuit 18. 

In Appendix to Commissioners’ Report for 1902 v 
Mr. W. A. Browne, Senior Inspector, says : — 

(1) “ On j,the whole, the teachers have acted 
with good sense (regarding school organisation). 

( 2) “ The teachers always welcome suggestions 
as they know the difficulty of good arrangements. 

(3) “ But few cases of neglect to keep the rooms 
clean have been met with. 

(4) “The proportion of schools in which, the- 
progress made during the year has been described 
as ‘ Good ’ is large. The cases of ‘ No Progress ’ 
or retrogression are very few, so that the instruc- 
tion of the school -going children of the circuit is 
to be considered satisfactory. 

(5) “ Most of the teachers are working with 
more system and preparation than in the past.. 
Many of them are zealous, and do much more 
than good service. . . . It is to be regretted 
that the supplying of maps, blackboards, &c.,. 
still falls in many cases on the teacher's. The 
children help a little as do the managers, but the 
time has not yet come when the teacher can be 
considered as having an income untaxed by the 
conditions of his office.” 

From Appendix to Commissioners’ Report for 
1903, on page 132, Mr. Browne says 

“ It has been the aim of the inspectors of the 
circuit to encourage instruction on rational lines, 
so that the pupil may not only have a knowledge 
of the fact, but the reason of the thing, and w 
experience is that there is progress. ... It m 
easy to be critical, and it is a duty to be so, but 
it is equally an obligation to consider the hindrances 
to a teacher's work. These are in many cases great, 
and when successfully overcome, as -we so often find, 
those whose business it is to pass judgment think 
it a pleasure to praise.” 


called to this matter. Question No. 842, Mr. Coffey — 

“ Would the Office not take any notice of the excep- 
tional action of the inspector (Mr. Cole), or question 
liis reduction of the mark in 78 per cent, of the 
schools he inspected ? ” 

Mr. Dilworth replies : — “ Well, it is one of those 
things that attention was not called to. I was aware 
that Mr. Cole was a little more severe possibly than 
other inspector's, but- I would not know that that 
was being done in such a large number of cases.” 

But why was no action taken bn the appeal by the 
Tipperary teachers sent up in the Spring of 1910, 
asking for an investigation into this question of 
wholesale lowering ‘l The Education Office cannot 
plead ignorance of the state of affair's in Circuit 18. 

They knew how matter's were long before our 
memorial went up to the Board in June, 1911. We 
are fully aware, on the authority of Dr. Starkie and 
others, that at each meeting of the Board all answers 
to Parliamentary questions, as well as all resolutions 
from Managers and Teachers’ Associations are sub- 
mitted in print. This being the case, it was alto- 
gether impossible that the above resolution could 
Save escaped the Resident Commissioner. Neither 
could the following question and the answer for 
which he is responsible as head of the administra- 
tion. 

From Hansard, 22nd April, 1910.. I take the 
following : — 

“ Mr. Cullinan asked the Chief Secretary if he 
will state how many schools in Circuit 18 ; 
did the Office of National Education receive 
annual inspection returns since July, 1909 ; the 
number of schools in which the mark of general 
proficiency was reduced by one step, and by two 
steps, and the numbers in which the marks were 

Mr. Birrell. — “ The Commissioners of National 
Education consider that it would not be in the 
public interest to furnish the information asked 
for in the question.” 

It is ridiculous, in view of these incidents, for the 
Education Office people to assume ignorance of a 
state, of affairs of which I have shown they were 
fully aware before Mr. Welply had been a year in 
charge of Circuit 18. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s lengthy memorandum, in which 
he polishes off the circuit to Mr. Welply’s satisfaction 
and apparently at -his suggestion, was written before 
he had spent three months in the circuit, let two 
experienced chiefs state it would take two years’ 
experience before an inspector could give an opinion 
of any real value. And a number of smaller inspec- 
torial fry who were on hurried passages through the 
circuit, under the guidance of their senior, the then 
potential chief inspector and travelling companion 
of Dr. Starkie, all wise in their generation, agree 
with Mr. Welply. Mr. Dilworth was asked Question 
624, by Mr. Henly : — “ Supposing a senior inspector 
is stricter than the average of senior inspectors, (For six years the game of sending the plansfrom the 

does he influence the junior inspectors under him ' Commissioners to the Treasury, andfrom the Treasury 
Mr. Dilworth replies “ I should say most un- £ tlie Board continued. Grants were saved,, 

doubtedly.” ,, , r , , buildings toppled or/become dilapidated mid unsightly 

Question 625 “ We have got Mr. Yates’s marks, i s teaohers and 0 f the children suffered, 

and when Mr. Brown was there he gave 143 schools otion was stopped owing to defects— the teacher 

above • Fair,’ and when Mr. Welply came soon after fXwirtim) being penalised and the Culprit Treasury 
that not more than half were given as Goott or 
higher. Now, the half of his schools would be 96, 
so that 143 fell to, say, 100. So we have the junior 
inspector dealing with the same schools, but una 
a different senior, reducing the marks above hair 
from 143 to. say, 100 1 ” . . . . T 

Mr. Dilworth replies “ Of course, that is what I 
stated. I said that a senior inspectors stanclaia 
affected tlie standard of his colleagues 
In the case of Templemore B ~ 

Welply reduced the mark “Very 
Mr. Yates, to “Fair.” Mr. Welnl 


(His successor .... • • . + •„ 

aspect). Again he says— and this is important m 
view of the implied attack regarding on managers,, 
people, and teachers by Messrs. Welply, Little. &c. : 
‘The building of new houses has been tem- 
porarilv checked here as elsewhere by the delay in the 
sanctioning of the new plans, but a large number 
of the worst buildings in the circuit are to disappear 
as soon as the managers have permission to build. ’ 


never seemed to consider this 


the victim) being penalised ana tM Uurai rreasmy 
doubly rewarded first by the withheld grants, and 
then oy the nniustly retained recrement : and now 
Ihe owle Ol *ppemy and Limenok are reunited 
Ew-mindecf officials of the Board such as 
Messrs Welply and Little for neglecting to do the 

aSffl for which a»y »»“ "*“5“ P 16 »S' n ‘SE“ 

of the Board, or the regmsite funds from the Trea- 
11,7 At the very time thpf i it was not possible to 

Liuaru va aiao o + oitliM the plans or the funds from the Board, 

In the case of' Templemore Boy’s School, Mr. S® threatened the withdrawal of the salaries of the 
the mark “ Very Good » given^by the Oola> C o. Limenok, schools, because 


mr. i aies, do ran. Mr. Welply states, that Mr. S^tSd building which they would not help the 
Yates then “ admitted to me that his fonnei ^ to replace. I^om the te^era m Ernll 

judgment of the school was entirely wrong (Appendix m Veen’s Co., and from thoseof Newtown N. 
IX Vol I.).” And Mr. Downing proves m his , Tipperary, they actually withheld the 

evidence that even a chief inspector had to write Sell . , +*« absence of out -offices in the 

his reports to order, and that he should 
expressing any opinions adverse to the educational 
policy of the Board.” 


bcnoois, . " absence of out -offices in t 

Stei^ase, and of a classroom in the former) Yet 
ttee were the condemned breMmjs mjvbfe^tke 


these were teac hers were forced to waste time 

[ w ss.t“Setee. ^ to **»<*%. “ d 

die hastily formed opinions of fledgling slir uhs ami flowers— to gratify the ° ibl 

expressed under such circumstances to one who_ was ^dent Commissioner, who was far more responsib 
well known to be a friend and favourite of the Resi- ^ ^ Qeglect than either), 
dent Commissioner. 39 
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In tlie same report, page 133, regarding the teachers, 
Mr. Browne Bays : — 

“ A very large proportion of the teachers are well 
suited to their work, and are highly respected .” 

And Mr. McEnery, M.A., says : — ■ 

“ With very few exceptions, the teachers aim 
at doing real good, and their work is marked by 
steady enthusiasm, as well as by ability, vigour, and 
impressiveness . ’ ’ 

Again, Mr. McEnery says : — 

“ The teachers, as a body, have evinced a most 
praiseworthy desire to adapt themselves to the 
conditions of the revised programme. At no 
inconsiderable inconvenience to themselves they 
have attended such courses in the new branches 
as have been held by the sub -organisers in their 
respective districts, and have incurred no little 
expense in equipment in their anxiety to take up 
some of those new subjects in their schools.” 

And Mr. Browne adds : — 

“ I have found similar activity in my own 
section.” 

Regarding their efforts to ensure good attendance, 
Mr. Browne refers to “ the zeal of managers and 
teachers.” He also says : — 

“ There is no apparent slackening in the teachers’ 
efforts.” 


Throughout the reports, reference is made to 
improvements in Reading, Arithmetic, and Com- 
position. 

Regarding Reading, the Senior says : — 

“Almost everywhere there is an attempt to 
make Reading pleasing to the hearer, and in 
general the result is good.” 

All point to the fact that owing to the pressure 
of new subjects, less time can be afforded than under 
the old system, to such important subjects as 
Arithmetic. Regarding the extreme difficulty of 
keeping up a high standard in one teacher schools, 
then the great majority, Mr. McEnery says : “ In 
very many schools, one certificated teacher has to 
educate single-handed as many as 60 pupils of all 
ages from three to fourteen, in one room,” an opinion 
echoed by the Commissioners themselves in one of 
their later reports, when they say that, owing to 
the number of classes and subjects, it requires a 
teacher of exceptional industry and skill to maintain 
in a small school a high standard of efficiency. (Yet, 
such are the teachers who are deprived owing to 
averages, &c., of increments and promotion, and 
against whom most of the penal regulations of the 
Commissioners are aimed. They profess to foster 
a desire to keep the people on the land, and to en-' 
courage a taste for agriculture, yet their rules tend 
to drive the best teachers from the agricultural 
districts to the city slums. “ Back to the land ” is 
then- cry. “ Away to the slum ” is their policy). 


Extracts from Appendix tv Commissioners’ Eepor 
1905—6 ( Clonmel Circuit). 

(1) “The creamery industry is responsible for 
a considerable injury to the senior standards.) 

(2) “A reasonable programme is being success- 
fully earned out. (Mr. Browne). 

(3) "Of really bad schools there is not one owl 
of a total of 366. (Mr. Browne). 

(4) “ A sense of duty (among the teachers), the 
incentive to reward, and the check of inspection 
co-operate to produce a result that must be de- 
scribed as favourable. (Mr. Browne). 

(5) “Much care and attention are now being 
given by the teachers to the various branches 
of school work, and as a body they are makinc 
earnest efforts to promote the efficiency of their schools. 
The work of the vast majority of the teachers is of c 
high order of merit, producing thorough and intelli- 
gent results and is usually arranged in well-planned 
schemes. (Mr. McEnery). 

(6) " The great majority of them (the teachers' 

display commendable zeal and devotion (Mr 
Bannan). ' ' 


(7) “ On the whole, tlie work done in our schools 
is, I believe, steadily improving in quality ; more 
intelligent methods of instruction are employed 
and active teaching is replacing mere examining. 
(Mr. Bannan). 

(The “mere examining” would have suited 
best for Mr. Welply’s tests). 

(8) “ Mr. Brown again lays his finger on those 
responsible for the neglected and dilapidated state 

of many buildings in the following passage: 

“ In the year 1905, only one new schoolliouse was 
completed, not because managers were unwilling to 
build, but because grants based on the new plans 
were not available.” 

(9) “ Speaking generally, we find tlio grouping 
of standards carried out sufficiently.” (Messrs. 
Welply and Fitzgerald say tlie reverse). 

(10) “ The teachers of the schools which have 
been exclusively in my own charge have supported 
me without exception in an effort to establish a 
really good standard in this subject (Reading). 
(Mr. Brown). 

(11) “The increased attention given to oral 
composition is having its effects oil the Reading.” 

(12) “ The improvement in composition ”is 
gradually removing the reproach that there was 
little understanding of what was read. Tlie slower 
but more intellectual methods of teaching now 
generally adopted have also done- a good deal to 
improve the explanation of the Reading Lessons.” 
(Mr. Brown). 

(13) “Reading, on the whole, is up to a good 
standard. . . . Fluent, distinct, and intelli- 
gent reading is found in a very large proportion of 
the schools.” (Mr. MacEnery). 

(14) “In the teaching of English, tlidre is 
distinct evidence of progress.” (Mr. Bannan). 

(15) “All the inspectors of the circuit are 
agreed that there is progress in Composition. . .. . 
Where the result is reported as ' Good ’ there has 
been hard work and system.” (Mr. Brown). 

(16) “ In the junior standards the progress has 
been marked, and one is surprised to find occasion- 
ally at what an early stage continuous written 
Composition can be successfully introduced.” 
(Mr. Bannan). 

(17) “ Of Writing and Spelling there is little to 
be said. The former gets more, of tlie teacher’s 
attention, and the latter rather less of the pupils, 
than under the older systems of teaching and 
inspection.” (Mr. Brown). 

(18) “ The teaching of Arithmetic has improved, 
if not in accuracy, at least in methods and intelli- 
gence in most schools. . . . Questions in 
Mental Arithmetic are in most schools solved by 
ready methods, and with a reasonable, amount of 
speed and accuracy. (Mr. MacEnery). 

Mr. Brown adds : — “ My experience is similar,” 
and Mr. Bannan also finds improvement in this 
branch. 

(19) “There is much more attention given to 
correct speech and writing.” (Mr. Brown). 

I have quoted these extracts at length in justice 
to the teachers of Circuit 18. They show what 
men of distinction, of wide experience and un- 
blemished honour thought of these important sub- 
jects, on which Mr. Welply— wliose opinion could, 
according to Mr. Hynes, be of no “ real value,” owing 
to his brief experience — and a flock of inspectorial 
fledgeling birds of passage were pleased to pass such 
sweeping strictures. 

OBSERVATIONS IN REPORTS OF MESSRS. 

WELPLY AND BROWN CONTRASTED. 


Mr. Welply says : — 

The teachers sometimes demur to the expense 
thsy say such efforts (to keep the school clean and 
pleasing to the eye) would entail upon them.” 


.. suown in at ms predecessors held the oppo- 
® ut is Mr - 'Welply aware of the Board’s 
“siting that none of the teacher’s income 
TZtl r fr ent 011 a , hawing which does not belong 
tbJrni* , °w much, of his own salary is spent on 
eClonmel Model School of which he happens to be 
,, H °w much of the £1,500 per annum 
gi en to the Resident Commissioner is spent in 
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decorating Tyrone House, or in sweeping the Central 
Model Schools in Marlboro’ Street 1 ? Is there any 
other public building in Ireland, or out of it, on 
which the employees must spend a portion of their 
slender incomes in order to retain their positions, 
and succeed in their work ? A teacher does not need 
to have set before him in the Observation Book a 
thousand tilings which he would have no hesitation 
in. doing if they did not mean the expenditure of some 
of a hardly -won salary needed by his family. 

Mr. Welply says, in 1910-11 : — 

11 In many of the schools, I do not find adequate 
attention given to sweepiug and dusting.” 

Mr. Brown says : — 

•' But few cases of neglect to keep the rooms 
clean have been met with.” 

Again, Mr. Welply writes : — 

" I do not find as great an interest in primary 
education here as in Co. Kerry and Belfast.” 

Yet, Mr. P. J. Kelly (Senior Inspector) points out in 
his general reports that several of the Belfast schools 
would, as regards accommodation, sanitation, and ven- 
tilation, compare unfavourably with the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. And the inspectors (including Mr. 
Welply) condemn the Belfast teachers in drastic fash- 
ion (See Vol-.I., Minutes of Evidence, AppendixVIII.). 
Mr. Welply himself speaks of Belfast teachers taking 
up subjects for mere show, and he refers to one of 
the ablest and most respected teachers in Ireland 
thus : — 

** The more I saw of Mr. Larmoiu-, the more 
thoroughly the conviction gained upon me that 
he is one of the Belfast teachers who would fain 
throw all his own work on the shoulders of his 
assistants.” 

The Chiefs refer to the excessive leniency of some 
Belfast inspectors. A junior inspector insults all 
his predecessor's by writing of the Belfast schools : — 

" When I took charge, these schools (in Belfast) 
were in a more backward condition as regards 
organisation than the schools in South Galway 
Section were in 1906. In fact, no attempt had 
been made to organise them on the lines recom- 
mended in the Board’s programme.” 

And Mr. MacMillan, another of the severe inspec- 
tors whom Dr. Starkie believes to have “ the reputa- 
tion of being a very efficient inspector,” says : — 

“ Taking my district (portion of Belfast Circuit) 
generally, however, I do not consider the pro- 
ficiency is quite as high as I found it in Mayo.” 

And yet the Mayo schools, judging by the marks 
given by the inspectors , including Mr. MacMillan — 
personally I do not believe in anything I have quoted 
from them — are about the worst in Ireland. So 
much for Belfast. In Kerry, too, the dismissals for 
inefficiency have been far more numerous than in 
Circuit 18, simply because in the years following the 
introduction of the new system^ Kerry suffered from 
an epidemic of the friends and travelling companions 
of the Resident Commissioner — Messrs. Hynes, 
Cussen, Welply, &c. 

I refer to these matters just to show what a mess 
they make of facts when they face them. 

Extracts fro-m Mr. Browne’s Report, 1907-8. 

(1) “A number of the teachers have zealously 
carried out suggestions for the improvement of 
the school premises, and I have often regretted 
that there was not more time to help those who 
showed so much good will. (Mr. Browne). 

(2) “ Both my colleagues speak favourably of 
the teachers as a body. The great majority they 
consider work regularly and diligently. (Mr 
Browne). 

(3) “ The' reports for the last two years indicate 
a favourable general result, and the inspectors 
have been often struck with the zeal and earnest- 
ness of teachers of remote schools with little in 
their surroundings to stimulate. A sense of duty 
ann the satisfaction of successful effort keep them 
cheerful, and help them to keep in their seclusion 
the even tenor of their way. (Mr. Browne). 


(4) “ The training of infants has improved 
greatly in recent years. (Mr. Yates). 

(5) “ I find that reading from the blackboard 
(for infants) has proved most successful in almost 
all cases (Mr. Browne). • 

(6) “ Reading, Arithmetic, and Composition 

have greatly benefited by the improved methods 
recommended (in the ‘ Notes for Teachers.’). . - 

The ‘ Notes for Teachers,’ which suggest sounder 
methods of instruction, have been studied by the 
teachers, and we find good results on the whole. 
(Mr. Browne). 

Yet Mr. Welply writes three years later : — “ I 
find cases in which that excellent work ‘ Notes 
for Teachers ’ looks as fresh and unsullied as when 
it left the printer, and when I came here I found 
instances in which the Board’s Programme can 
scarcely have been read at all.” (Mr. Welply 
forgot to add that their freshness could be ac- 
counted for by the fact that new copies supplied 
to the schools are practically the same as those of 
previous years, and there was no need to have the 
‘Notes’ otherwise than unsullied). 

(7) Mr. Browne says : — “ Promotion, Mr._ Yates 
considers, is made, except in a few schools as soon 
as is desirable.” Mr. Little, three years later 
wishes to convey the opposite, when he refers to a 
tendency to delay promotions unduly.” 

(8) “The inspectors of this circuit (Mr. Yates 
was one of them) are agreed that there is continued 
improvement in Reading and Composition.” Mr. 
(Mr. Browne). 

But three years later, Mr. Yates writes : — 

“ Reading is often indistinct, and in some cases 
an artificial intonation is adopted to which occa- 
sionally accuracy is sacrificed.” 

(9) “ The exceptionally important position 
assigned to Composition in the school programme 
has led to great improvement in oral and written 
expression. The difficulty of this subject in the- 
elementary school is, of course, the fact that 
pupils have so much to unlearn.” (Mr. Browne). 

Yet Mr. Welply says : — 

“ It is not surprising that oral composition is 
weak and written composition characterised in 
the higher standards by a paucity of ideas.” 
Again, Mr. Welply says : — 

“ The pupils have not attained much facility 
in oral composition.” 

While Mr. Browne and all his colleagues found 
adequate preparation and “ well -planned schemes 
of work,” “ grouping sufficiently carried out ” ; the 
teachers honest, able, and zealous and anxious to 
improve themselves, and to carry out suggestions. 
Mr. Welply says that: — 

“ Grouping of standards ._ . . was unknown 

in many a school in South Tipperary.” 

And he also states : — 

“ The teachers do not as a body show sufficient 
evidence of study, and of endeavour to improve 
themselves.” 


To sum up : — 

(1) Mr. Welply and his colleagues dwell on excep- 
tional failings, and strangle educational progress 
in red-tape. They search apparently for faults, 
and as if a case against the teachers of Circuit 18 
had to make somehow. 

(2) Mr. Welply dealt unfairly with the schools by 
adhering to a style which his predecessors at the 
bidding of the Office had discarded for a decade. 
No notice of a change was given, and the pupils 
prepared according to the spirit of the new system 
were tested on methods long discarded. More than 
a year’s work was often examined on before half 
the school year had passed, and examinations were 
usual within the first three months, and on days of 
opening after vacation. I wonder what would be 
the fate of Intermediate Schools or even University 
Classes if subjected to such a test. No allowance 
seems to have been made for adverse circumstances, 
and schools were often tested under conditions that 
were not normal. 

(3) Mr Browne and Ins colleagues dwell m their 
reports on (a) anxiety of the teachers to improve ; 
lb) their interest in the pupils (c) the readiness of the 
teachers to undergo expense and hard work to im- 
prove the education given m then' schools ; (a) the 
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Improvements in the principal school subjects, in 
intelligent methods of teaching, and the efforts made 
by the teachers to give a tasteful appearance to the 
schools. They place responsibility for defective 
buildings on proper shoulders, while the others 
imply gross neglect on the part of managers and 
teachers. 

(4) Mr. Browne and his colleagues gave substantial 
help ; they discussed matters with teachers, and 
showed or suggested how defects were to be remedied. 
They trusted and respected the worker. 

(5) Mr. Welply never discussed methods with 
teachers, or taught in the schools, or showed those 
whose methods he so liberally condemned how 
defects were to be removed. He was a mere 
•examiner who put questions, and wrote copious 
notes in the Observation Book regarding alleged 
defects. He treated the teachers with suspicion and 
distrust. 

(6) The following passage reflects the sympathetic 
spirit in which Mr. Browne approaches his work : — 
“ Criticism that is intended to help not to annoy 
is never barren, and experience shows that the 
spoken word of advice accompanied if necessaiy by 
actual doing of what is aimed at produces a greater 
and more lasting effect than elaborate notings in 
the Observation Book. The note of sympathy may 
fairly be demanded by honest workers on whom 
judgment is being passed.” (Mr. Browne’s Report 
for 1907—8). 

Mr. Welply says sneeringly in his report for 1910- 
11 : — 

“ What my colleagues and I are concerned with, 
however, is that the teachers of this circuit should 
not fall under the spell of Dogberry who tells us 
that to write and read comes by Nature.” 

I have given ample proof that the facts do not 
justify that malicious sneer at the expense of the 
teachers of Tipperary, who in their turn axe deter- 
mined that neither he nor any of his colleagues will 
at their expense fall under the spell of any of those 
characters whom Harriet Beecher Stowe has painted 
in such lurid lights. 

The efforts of the Teachers of Circuit 18 to obtain 
redress. 

As the attempts of the teachers of Circuit 18 to 
obtain redress have been already detailed in the first 
volume of evidence, I shall not attempt to cover the 
whole ground, but to correct some false impressions 
that have been made b’y statements published by 
the Education Office and its officials, and to piece 
together some essential facts that at present seem 
■ disconnected. 

(1) The teachers of Circuit 18 did not complain 
•openly of Mr. Welply’s wholesale reduction of merit 
marks till they were convinced that no justice was 
to be expected from the Board, and that Dr. Starkie 
was belund him in his action. That Dr. Starkie, 
despite his appeal to his public utterances, influenced 
•on various occasions the marking of the inspectors 
and that as a rule he encouraged the lowering of 
the mark rather than the raising, the evidence given 
before vour Committee would go to prove. In his 
1902 address, at Belfast, he dwelt on the fact that 
there would be no room for what he termed “ lazy 
and inefficient teachers, if the inspectors do their 
duty.” Dismissals then increased 200 per cent, 
till, as .1 pointed out in my evidence, one teacher 
in every seven ran the risk of dismissal. Those 
inspectors who were regarded by the teachers as the 
most severe taskmasters, were the men taken even 
into circuits not their own by the Resident Com- 
missioner when on his motor trips. He had ample 
means of influencing the inspectors without giving 
written authority for “ positive instructions are 
seldom given in such cases.” 

If any doubt still lingers that I was justified in 
-charging Dr. Starkie with stopping justice from the 
teacher and encouraging severity, the following 
letter from Dr. Starkie, to an inspector, should 
remove it : — 

“ The case you did write about did come before 
me some months ago. The manager appealed 
against your examination, and called at the Office, 
but did not see me. On looking over the papers' 
I found that three years ago there was a similar 


appeal which was referred to Mr. Purser. He 
differed from you in his judgment, and in the 
following year another inspector also took a higher 
view of the proficiency than you did. I may say 
that for some time past, I have set my face against 
re -inspections of schools, which I consider, are 
unfair to the first inspectors and likely to lead to ' 
friction between the members of the staff. Con- 
sequently, I refused to allow your results to be 
checked by Mr. Purser. On the other hand, as 
your report of three years ago had been referred 
to Mr. Purser with the result I mentioned, I was 
compelled to take some action. I directed Mr. 
Purser to visit the school and to examine it 
independently, but not to criticise the reliability 
of your examination. On the receipt of his report, 
I directed that the manager should be informed 
that no action would be taken until after the next 
annual visit, which should take the form of a full 
examination of the school. As I view the matter, 
there is no reflection on your efficiency as an 
inspector. I carefully obviated all possibility of 
this by ordering an independent inspection, with- 
out reference to your report, and I have refused 
to withdraw your 1 mark ’ on this school although 
Mr. Purser’s is higher than it. P.S. — I have seen 
your official report since writing the above, and I 
regret that you should think the action of the Com- 
missioner's reflects on your work ; nothing was fur- 
ther from our intention. We directed you to hold 
the examination next year individually in order to 
bring home to the manager in a way that cannot 
be questioned, the shortcomings of the school. This 
is the object of the individual examination.” 

It is notorious, too, that Mr. Welply was by Dr< 
Starkie intended for the Chief Inspectorship, and 
the evidence given by officials before your Com- 
mittee confirm the impression made on the teachers 
of Circuit 18, and expressed in my letter of October 
14th, 1911, that ‘‘he was qualifying for the Chief 
Inspectorship by the severity which placed him in 
the seniorship.” Here we have the autocratic head 
of a department making speeches and sending out 
circulars whose sentiments are admirable. His 
favourite among the inspectors acts in a manner 
diametrically opposite to the spirit of these public 
'utterances, and he not merely remains a favourite, 
but he is destined for promotion over the heads of 
more experienced men. The chief inspectors and 
others receive hints from their Chief that the schools 
here, there, and everywhere are overmarked (seldom 
undermarked). The inspectors find that it is the 
practice of the Resident Commissioner to support 
them in then 1 severity to refuse appeals, and to keep 
them on the move if they are lenient. And yet, we 
are asked to judge this gentleman, not on his acts, 
but on his utterances. 

In two cases in Circuit 18, appeals for re-inspection 
were made where the mark had been reduced at one 
stroke two steps. Re -inspection was ref usd in both 

cases. This lesson was not lost on other teachers, 
who, though greatly aggrieved, felt that an appeal 
would simply make matter's worse. The state of 
affairs, however, became intolerable, and a memorial 
was prepared and sent to the Board by the Com- 
mittee of the Co. Tipperary Teachers’ Association. 
Mr. Welply complains that he never saw some of 
those who signed the memorial against him. . But 
it is distinctly stated that it was signed, on behalf 
of the aggrieved, not by the aggrieved but by a repre- 
sentative Committee that had fully investigated the 
case and were convinced that he was acting unfairly. 
This memorial was sent to the Board, in June, and 
dealt briefly with general complaints, giving specifio 
instances, and asking the Board to receive a deputa- 
tion who were prepared to lay before the Commis- 
sioners the cases in detail. In the ten cases sent up, 
the average age of the grievances outlined was less 
than seven months ; and, if the delay made by the 
Office in sending out the reports be deducted, it 
would be just five months. It takes a considerable 
time to get isolated teachers, many of them cowed 
by despotic rule, to come together for such a pur- 
pose and to prepare statements. Yet complaint is 
made by the Education Office, with its ample staff 
and all the necessary returns at hand, that the 
teachers allowed such a length of time to elapse, 
while the Commissioners let almost five months slip 
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before they sent down the Chief Inspector, and it lady was asked if she had any complaints against 
was just six months before we received the final reply Mr. Welply, and on receiving a negative reply, this 
of the Board. impartial judge, the Resident Commissioner, re- 

(2) In his statements dated 29tli August and 26th marked “ No good, teacher has.” A similar incident 
October, 1911, commenting on our memorial, Mr. occurred in another school. And as the result of 
Welply makes numerous misstatements which must this whirlwind inspection, he selected, as he says, 
have, as they were meant to have, an influence on “ the schools which he considered most favourable 
the judgment of the Board, and these we never got to the teachers,” not the 13 schools of which, at the 
an opportunity of meeting. We were in fact un- request of the Board, we sent in detailed statements 
aware of their existence till we saw them in evidence, of complaint, but 13 which included but six of those 
These have been dealt with in evidence, but there of whoso marking we complained, and seven others 
axe one or two so glaring, and some implications with whose marking we were not concerned at all. 
so serious, that I am forced to refer to them: — One of the schools he selected was marked “Excel- 
lent,” so that there was no chance of our scoring 


(a) He says : — 

“ I know that a deputation from the Tipperary 
Teachers’ Association waited on the whole body 
of Parish Priests of the Diocese of Cashel, when 
on retreat, at Tliurles, last summer, with the 
object of inducing them to take part in these 
charges.” This is untrue. 

(b) Again, he says : — 

•• But no manager, so far as I am aware, has 
made any attempt to join in them.” 

Now, the managers did join in them to the extent 
of sending a resolution to the Education Office — 
this was acknowledged — to the effect that the case 
ought, to be investigated by the Commissioners. 

(c) In dealing with some cases of falsification, he 
puts the matter in such a fashion as to make it 
appear that the teachers who were concerned in the 
memorial were those guilty of falsifying their ac- 
counts. This impression was conveyed not merely 
to outsiders, but to the managers and teachers of 
schools, many of whom made inquiries as to which 
of us was fined £1, which £2, and so on. Now, I 
here state emphatically that no teacher concerned 
in the memorial to the Commissioners is included 
in the table lie gives, and that of the hundred cases 
which we received from teachers in this circuit, not 
one came from any person found guilty of falsifica- 
tion. Further, the ten cases which he deals with, were 
spread over a number of years, some dealt with 
matters that occurred before his advent to the circuit, 
and though nearly all the teachers of Tipperary and 
T lim erick Counties are members of our Organisation, 
six of the ten teachers concerned are non -associated. 
By far the largest fine, one of £33, deals with a case 
not of falsification, but of error arising from a justifi- 
able misinterpretation of badly -expressed rules of 
the Board. This I have dealt with at length in my 
evidence, and if the other cases are trivial in pro- 
portion to the amount of the fines inflicted, there 
must not have been much fraud about these “ falsi- 
fications.” This, too, we never got an opportunity 
of clearing up before judgment was pronounced. 

(3) In October, 1911, Dr. Starkie, Mrs. Starkie, 
and Mr. Dilwortli visited 70 schools in the circuit. 
None could be called an expert in inspecting or 
■examining schools. Their visits were hurried 20 
to 25 minutes on the average — their inspection most 
superficial, and before they had visited many schools 
they gave the teachers the impression that they 
.did not wish to hear complaints. In one school a 


anything on that. It is peculiar, however, that of 
the six schools on our list of 13, the report was raised 
in four, and the following year, by the district in- 
spectors, in the remaining two, while in the 7 schools 
he added, the report was raised by Mr. Synes in only 
one, and this'was balanced by a reduction in another. 
This shows the unwisdom or the unfairness of Dr. 
Starkie. But, even in those cases where the Chief 
Inspector thought a higher mark deserved, the 
teachers were kept in ignorance of the fact, the 
lower mark of the junior remained, and the teachers 
got no redress. Mr. Hynes has been good enough 
to think I did, but he knows only that portion of my 
case which concerns penalties, and he does not seem 
to have concerned himself very much about the 
redress. 

(4) In connection with this memorial, Mr. Purser, 
the chief inspector responsible for the schools in the 
southern half of Ireland, a gentleman whom the 
teachers regard as reasonable, was altogether ignored ; 
and Mr. Hynes, who had the reputation of being- 
strict and unsympathetic towards the teachers, was 
selected to re-inspect the schools. Though it would, 
on his own admission, take two years before one 
could form an opinion of any “ real value ” on the 
schools of a circuit, he arrives rather quickly at the 
decision that the marks given by the inspector who 
had least experience here were the correct ones. He 
is good enough to say that “ we were not prepared 
to give Mr. Welply a fair trial.” As if we were 
responsible through crass stupidity for the wholesale 
lowering of reports and the sacrifice of our increments 
and promotion. He also quotes from a private and 
privileged letter sent by me through Mr. Keegan 
to the Commissioners at their own request, and he 
adds : — 

“ If a public utterance of this kind by a teacher 
is allowed to go unpunished, the effect on the 
teaching body will be most injurious.” 

He then dictates to the Board as to the manner in 
which the teachers of Circuit 18 are to be snubbed, 
and the way in which the white -washing of Mr. 
Welply is to be performed. 

Injustice long denied is, however, now admitted. 
The aggrieved teachers in Circuit 18 should l-eceive 
redress, and I should receive my reward for con- 
vincing the Commissioners of the wrong done, and 
giving them the opportunity of playing the part of 
honest men. 


ll'ABLb. 
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DETAILS OF SERVICE 


Date. 

Capacity. 

School. 

Salary. 

September 11th, 1899, to 

Substitute for Principal 

Ballindaggin, Co. Wex- 

Private agree- 

April 30th, 1900. 

Teacher. 

ford. 

raent with Prin- 
cipal. 

April 30th, 1900, to 1st 

Assistant Teacher 

Oola, Co. Limerick 

£56* per annum 

1902 

Principal Teacher 

Cullen Boys’ School. Co. 
Tipperary. 


1903 

Do. 

do. 

£76 

1904 

Do 

do. 

£70 

1905 

Do. 

do. 

£77 

1906 

Do. .. .. ; 

do. 

£77 

1907 

Do 

do. 

£77 

17th June, 1908 

Do. 

do. 

£87 (from 1st 
April). 

1909 

Principal 

Cullen Boys’ . . 

£87 

March 10th, 1910 

Do. 

do. 

£87 

November 28th, 1910 . . 

Do. 

do. 

£87 

October 25tli, 1911 

Do. 

do. 

£97 

November 14th, 1911 ... 

Do 

do. 

£97 

October 9th, 1912 

Do. 

■ 

do. 

; £97 


*For 1 year and 8 months. 

onfthemf* SaT6 but £56, but 21 months ’ correspondence raised it to £76, and wrung arrears 
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GIVEN BY E MANSFIELD. 


Report. 


No specific mark given 
at head of report in 
these years, 
do. 

Fair (after 4 months in 
school). 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Very Good 

Very Good 

Good. . (Report received 
August 12th, 1908). 

Very Good 

Very Good 

Good. (Report received 
January 20th, 1911). 

Good 

Very Good 

Very Good 


Inspector. | Extracts from Reports, &c. 


Mr. Rowan, D.I. 


Mr. Morgan, D.I., and 
Mr. W. A. Browne, S.I. 
Mr. Browne, S.I. 


“ In the absence of the Principal, who is in training, 
Mr. Mansfield teaches the school with seal and 
efficiency. 

Praise is given in report to the work of both teachers. 

“ The school is still but Fair ; but the present teacher 
(Mr. Mansfield) has done very good work since he 
came.” 


Mr. McEnery, D.I. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Mr. McEnery, M.A., D.I. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, D.I. . . 


Mr. Welply, S.I. 


Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald, D.I. 


Mr. Hynes, Chief Inspec- 
tor. i 


Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald, D.I. 


“ With the exception of oral English, good progress 
appears to have been made since last annual 
inspection.” 

“The work of this school is faithfully and, on the 
whole, successfully done, as the answering in the 
various branches of the Programme shows.” 

“ The results of the year’s work are good. . . . 
The teaching is skilful and effective. . . . The 
pupils are making creditable progress in their 
studies.” 

“A very good standard of proficiency has been 
attained, and the instruction generally is conducted 
on intelligent lines. Discipline and tone of the 
school are all that could be desired.” 

“ The teaching of the Principal is sound and system- 
atic, and is producing very good educational 
results. Good work is also being done by the 
J.A.M. An extensive course of Mathematics has 
been taught, and there is a high tone of intelligence 
generally among the pupils.” 

“ A good standard of proficiency has been attained 
in most branches of instruction, and the instruction 
generally is on intelligent lines. In Observation 
Book he writes : — * The work of the school goes on 
systematically and efficiently.’ ” 

“ The result of the inspection is generally satisfactory, 
and testifies to the skill and success of the instruc- 
tion, particularly that of the principal teacher. 
The pupils are making very good progress in their 
studies, and are in admirable discipline.” 

“ On the whole, very satisfactory progress is made 
in this school whether regard be had to oral or 
written work.” 

“ The Principal renders good service on the whole, 
but he should pay much more attention to the 
punctual posting up of his accounts.” 

“ The Principal is highly capable and efficient ; the 
Junior Assistant Mistress only moderately so. The 
senior groups have been taught intelligently, and 
are bright and smart.” 

The report of Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald marked “ Good ” 
reached me 24th November, 1911, ten days after 
Mr. Hynes, Chief Inspector, had raised it to “ Very 
Good.” The Junior’s lower mark stood. The 
other was never communicated. Pupils did much 
better with Mr. Fitzgerald. 

“ The school is in a very efficient state. The junior 
portion of the school has improved under Mrs. 
Mansfield (appointed 1st April, 1912).” 


Extracts from reports regarding Irish : 



| “The classes are making very good progress. 
The Direct Method is used effectively though 
not exclusively.” (Miss Sullivan, Organiser). 

) “ Proficiency of classes very satisfactory. All 
the pupils are taught Irish.” (Miss Sullivan, 
Irish Organiser). 

) “ Visited and inspected Irish class. The pupils’ 
conversational knowledge of Irish and their 
ability to read intelligently the lessons of their 
test-books are both vfery satisfactory.” (Mr. 
Mangan, Chief Inspector for Irish), 
le Science Organisers mark the proficiency in this 
subject “ Good.” , 

r McElwee, Organising Inspector of Drawing, who 
visited on March 12th, 1912, says Sense of 
touch is well developed, and many of the drawings 
executed are very creditable.” 
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(Statement of (Miss) Johanna Cleary, Junior Assistant Mistress in Cullen Boys' School from July 1st, 1906, 
till 31si March, 1912.) 


I was appointed Junior -Assistant Mistress in 
Cullen Boys’ School, in July, 1906, and till Mr. 
Welply came to the circuit my work was always 
satisfactory. Though the manager (Right Rev. 
Monsignor O’Neill), the principal, and the parents 
were ml pleased with my services, and though I was 
doing my duty as well as when my work gave satis- 
faction to other officials, Mr. Welply and his successor 
considered my work unsatisfactory. 

I shall give my opinions regarding Mr. Welply’s 
actions in brief : — 

(1) His two visits within five weeks, before nine 
o’clock, in the depth of winter, and before the time 
fixed on for opening the school, gave me and others 
who heard of his action, the idea that he wished to 
catch Mr. Mansfield in some breach of the rules of 
the Board. 

(2) His manner was severe with the children. 

(3) In examining the junior classes, this is what 
he did : — 

Infants. — He pointed to isolated words in their 
lesson, and included in his examination two infants — 
Pat Sheehan and John Lillis — who had been put on 
on the roll for the first time that very day. Owing 
to an epidemic of mumps there were only four 
others in the infant class. Was his method of testing 
the pupils sound ? 

First Standard. — In the First Standard, out of 
seven on rolls, six were present. Five of them were 
intelligent hoys. All were regular attenders. On 
the average each attended during 1910 about 168 
days. Mr. Welply did not examine those boys in any 
subject. Except the Drawing Exercises, he did not 
even glance at their written work. 

Second- Standard. — On the rolls of the Second 
Standard, there were eight pupils. Of these, five 
were absent (ill with mumps) and three present (one 
of whom had that day returned to school after a 
long absence). All attended regularly, but during 
the year 1910 the five absent boys attended 174 days 
on the average, the three present averaging in their 
attendances only 159. Of the five absent boys all 
were intelligent, and all had been present the previous 
.week: Of the three boys present, one was supposed 
by both teachers to be tne most stupid boy that 
ever entered the school — we spent much time and 
infinite pains in trying to get him to express his own 
name intelligibly. The boy who had just returned 
after a long period was a good boy, the third was 
middling. 

This standard was fully examined, and on its 
examination apparently depended Mr. Welply’s 
estimate of the junior division. I must say that I 
never got any useful help or suggestions, except from 
the principal though we had numerous inspectors 
and organisers. 

(4) I showed a basin, towel, and soap, by request 
to an inspector who visited, yet he wrote on the same 
date in Observation Book, and the remark remains : — 

“ A wash-basin, towel, &c., should be provided.” 
Mr. Welply later in the year varies it by : — 

“ A basin, towel, soap, &c., should be provided.” 
All were in use in the school. 

(5) Mr. Welply writes in Observation Book : — 

“ Miss Cleary should not put hands on children, 

or lead them to their places. The training of the 

junior pupils leaves a good deal to be desired.” 

I certainly was guilty of such atrocious conduct as 
regards the two infants already named, first entered 
on the rolls that day. Mr. Welply did not show or 
suggest how it could have been managed otherwise. 


(6) Mr. Welply writes, 28-11-10 : — 

“ There ought to be no writing and no drawing 
on the slates.” 

Seven months later. Mr. Welply put into the hands 
of senior boys, who always used paper, a supply of 
slates to examine these classes in Mathematics. 

( 7 ) Mr. Welply makes at least two misstatements 
regarding me in his memorandum published at page 
211 (second column) in first volume of evidence : — 

(a) He says 

“ The Junior Assistant had refused to attend an 
Organiser’s class.” 

This is not correct. I never refused. The marriage 
of my brother, which forced me at the time to remain 
at home, and which occurred the very week the 
course opened, prevented me reluctantly to absent 
myself from a month’s course of Kindergarten in- 
struction which was held at Cahir. 

(b) As if to justify any supposed improvement 
in my work, a year later lie writes (26-10-11): — 

“ She has done this (attended an Organisers 
class, however, since).” 

This also is untrue, I never attended any course, after 
his first visit here. It is quite true that voluntarily I 
spent two sessions in studying Irish at the Munster 
College, Balhngeary, and expended at least £12 of my 
own salary thereon, and that with the Principal, I 
taught this subject — even to the. Third Course — to 
the satisfaction of the Board’s officers, and of Gaelic 
League Organisers, who at various times visited the 
school. The Principal told this to Mr. Welply on 
the 28th November, 1910 — the date of his inspection 
here. I should have gone if it were possible for me, 
with equal readiness to the Kindergarten Course at 
Cahir. My inability in the one case is ref usal. My 
voluntary training at my own expense is ignored. 
I conclude that his action proves either hostility to- 
Irish or unfairness to me, or both. 

(8) In the first volume of Evidence (Appendix 
IX), page 201, Mr. Welply writes : — 

“ Mr. Mansfield wrote me a long letter which I 
hold, setting forth certain circumstances for my 
consideration, with the object apparently of 
inducing me to alter my opinion expressed to him, 
that the school could not get more than ‘ Good.’ ” 

Mr. Mansfield informed me on the evening of the 
examination that Mr. Welply would not tell him 
the mark he was giving the school, that he would have 
to look up his notes and the written work first, but 
the Principal also stated that he would call imme- 
diately on the manager, and request him to write 
to the Board, asking for a re-examination of this 
school. I believe the inspector did not, as he asserts,, 
tell the Principal what mark the school was getting. 
The Principal certainly expressed his views pretty 
strongly as to the unfairness of the whole, proceeding. 
It was rather sinister to hold a second general inspec- 
tion within seven months, and to alter the usual 
time for such — the spring or early summer — to the 
month arranged for the annual religions examination. 
As the Junior is now only the echo of the Senior 
Inspector, I do not blame Mr. Fitzgerald for support- 
ing the Senior from whom in his marking he was not 
permitted to differ. 

(Signed), Johanna Cleart. 
Cullen, Tipperary, 26-8-13. 
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APPENDIX LXIV. 


HANDED IN BY MISS MAHON, PRESIDENT, I.N.T.O. PREPARED BY J. M'GRATH, B.A., 
KILMOVEE (1) B.N.S., BALLAGHADERREEN ; DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE ON 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE, I.N.T.O., FOR COUNTIES SLIGO, MAYO, AND GALWAY. 
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SUMMARY OF CASES OF LOWERING REPORTS. 


School. 

Teacher. 

1 

s 

Grade. 

Service. 

Training. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Lettermullen, Connemara, 
13416. 

Mrs. Healy . . 


II. 

Yrs. 


G. 

Mr. 

Young. 

G. 

Mr. 

Smyth. 

G. 

Mr. 

Cox. 

Cr. 

Mr. 

Cox. 

Onaght, Aran, 12342 

Mrs. Water's . . 


III. 

25 


G. 

Mr. 

j Young. 

V.G. 

Mr/ 

Smyth. 

G. 

Mr. 

Cox. 

G 

Mr. 

Cox. 

Ardmore, Carna, 10591 

Mrs. Cahalane 

- 

II. 

“ 

" 

G. 

Mr. 

Smyth. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Cox. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Cox. 

v.gT 

Mr. 

Cox. 

Mount Bellew G., 15228 

Miss Sheehy . . 


III. 

8 

Yes. 




V.G. ~ 

Kilconnell, Co. Galway 

Mr. Supple . . 

I 1 . 








Armagh. G., Co. Galway 

Mrs. Lenaghan - 

IP. 

II. 

26 

Yes. 

F. 

F. 

I F. 

F. 

Fanore, 13379, Co. Clare 

Mr. O’Shea . . 







" 

— 

Bamaderg, 14633 

Mr. O’Sullivan 

1 - 








Woodlawn, 13216 

Mrs. Cahill . . 

jn. 

II. 

30 

Yes. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

V.G. 

Gort, 16091 .. 

Mr. Brady 


III. 






G. 

Mr. 

Honan. 

Mount Bellew, 12352 . . 

Mr. Kinnane . . 

P. 

I 2 . 

32 

Yes. 

E. 

Mr. 

Worsley. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Worsley. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Worsley. 

vg 

Mr. 

Worsley. 

Leatra, Co. Galway 

Mr. Staunton . . 

II. 

III. 

22 

Yes. 


V.F. 

Mr. 

Smyth. 

G. 

Mr. 

Worsley. 

F. 

Mr. 

Worsley. 

Ballyroe G., 13560 

Mrs. Comer . . 

I 1 . 

I 2 . 


~ 

— 


- 

- 

Ballyroe B., 13559 

Mr. Comer 

I 2 . 

II. 

22 

Yes. 

G. 

Mr. 

Smyth. 

G. 

Mr. 

Worsley. 

G. 

Mr. 

Worsley. 

G 

Mr. 

Worsley. 

Ballyglass, 14642 

Mr. Nun an . . 


III. 

5 

Yes. 

V.G. in p 

revious sch 

ools, Co. K 

erry. 
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GALWAY CIRCUIT. 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. I 

1909. 

1 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. I 
1 

Remarks. 

F. 

Mr. 

Mahon. 

G. 

Mr. 

Mahon. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Mahon. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dalton. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dalton. 

F. 

Mr. 

Kelly. 


Famous fever district. School used 
as fever hospital for six months, 
1910. Open two months previous 
to examination, 1911. Result— r- 
Loss of promotion to I 2 Grade. 

G. 

Mr. 

! Honan. 

G. 

Mr. 

Newell. 

F. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

Mangan. 

F. 

Mr. 

Kelly. 

F. 

Mr. 

Kelly. 

F. 

Mr. 

Kelly. 

Placed in maximum of Grade III. 
salary in 1905. Reduction from G. 
to F. in 1908 blocked promotion 
to Grade II. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Dalton. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Dalton. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Shannon. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Mangan. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Dalton. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Kelly. 

G. 

Mr. 

Kelly. 

Bilingual programme introduced in 
1908. Bilingual fees reduced in: 
1912. 

G. 

V.G. 

G. (Jan.) 
Mr. 

Dalton. 

Mid. 

(Nov.) 

Mr. 

Mahon. 

F. 

F. 

(May, ’10) 

Mid. (Oct.) 
Mr. 

Morgan. 

Mid. (Oct.) 
Mr. 

Morgan. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

Franklin. 

Senior Inspector gives “ G” in Jan., 
’07 ; Junior Inspector gives “ Mid.” 
in Nov., ’07. Principal and assist- 
ant deprived of increment in 1910. 

V.G. 

V.G. 


F. 

(Mar., 1910) 
Mr. 
Kelly. 
V.G. 
(Oct.) 

Mr. 

Kelly. 



Appealed after March Examination, 
1910. Appeal refused. Report 

raised, Oct., 1910. Increment paid 
with arrears. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dalton. 

G. 

Mr. 

Cole. 

F. 

Mr. 

Franklin. 

Promoted to Grade II. from April, 
1910. Increment due when mark 
reduced in 3rd year. 



' 

G. 

(June) 

Mr. 

Dalton. 

F. 

(Oct., ’09) 
Mr. 

Mahon. 

G. 

Mr. 

Kelly. 


Mark lowered to “ F ” by Junior, 
three months after Senior gave 
“ G.” Increment delayed for one 
year. 


V.G. 

Mr. 

Shannon. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Shanuon. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dalton. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Morgan. 

F. 

(Jan., ’12) 
Mr. 

Connolly. 


Mark lowered by Senior in increment 
year. Teacher complains of dis- 
courtesy and erratic conduct of 
Senior. 

F. 

G. 

F. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

Mahon. 

G. 

Mr. 

Mahon. 

F. 

Mr. 

Kelly. 

F. 

Mr. 

Kelly. 

F. 

Mr. 

Connolly. 


G. 

Mr. 

Mahon. 

G. 

Mr. 

Mahon. 

G. 

Mr. 

Mahon. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dalton. 

G. 

Mr. 

Mahon. 

F. 

Mr. 

Kelly. 


Promotion to Grade II. due when 
mark was lowered in Nov., 1910. 
Teacher appealed. Appeal refused. 
Senior re -inspected. Erratic con- 
duct of Senior complained of. No 
result from appeal so far. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Worsley. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Dalton. 

G. 

Mr. 

Mahon. 

G. 

Mr. 

Mahon. 

G. 

Mr. 

Kelly. 

G. 

Mr. 

Morgan. 

G. 

Mr. 

Franklin. 

Promotion to 1st division of Grade 
I. blocked, owing to lowering of 
reports since December, 1907. 

G. 

Mr. 

Shannon. 

G. 

Mr. 

Shannon. 

F. 

• Mr. 
Dalton. 

G. 

Mr. 

Morgan. 

G. 

Mr. 

Morgan. 

G.. 

Mr. 

Franklin. 

G. 

Mr. 

Franklin. 

Reduction of report in 190o, de- 
barred from promotion to Grade 
II. Average was then 35. It has 
not since reached that figure. 

f- 

— 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Dalton. 

j V.G. 
Mr. 

Morgan. 

G. 

Mr. 

Morgan. 

G. 

Mr. 

Franklin. 


Promotion to Grade I 1 lost in 1910. 
Appeal not granted. 

g! 

Mr. 

Shannon. 

G. 

Mr. 

Shannon. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dalton. 

G. 

i Mr. 

1 Morgan. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Morgan. 

G. 

Messrs. 

Franklin 

and 

Connolly. 

G. 

Mr. 

Franklin. 

Report lowered in May, 1912, after 
re-inspection by Senior Inspector. 
Principal’s work commended, but 
promotion. to Grade I 2 , denied. 





F. 

(Nov.) 
Mr. Kelly 

G. 

Messrs. 
Kelly, i 
Connolly, 
M ‘Neill. 

F. 

Mr. 

Kelly. 

In 1911, Mr. Kelly recommended 
“ G.” After eight months. Senior 
re -inspected. Chief came to decide, 
Jan., 1912. Three weeks after- 
wards mark again reduced to “ F.” 


40 * 
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SUMMARY OF CASES OF LOWERING REPORTS. 


School. 

Teacher. 

o 

Grade. 

Service. 

Training. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Corthoon, 12895, Co. Mayo 

J. Marren 

P. 

- 

Yrs. 

26 

Yes. 

— 

G. 

Mr. 

Rogers. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dewar 1 . 

G. 

Mr, 

Dewar. 

Killeen, 13477 

Mr. M ‘Donnell 

“ 

- 

: 





— 

Cornanool, 14497, Castlebai 

Mr. Egan 

“ 

II. 

" 


G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Burriscarra, 5756, Clare - 
morris. 

Mr. R. O’Connel 

“ 

“ 

- 

Yes. 



" 

- 

Derrywash, 13152, Castle- 
bar. 

Mr. Reidy 




Not. 

F. 

Mr. 

O’Reilly. 

G. 

Mr. 

MacMillan 

G. 

Mr. 

MacMillan 

G. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

Cloggernagh, Castlebar . . 

Mr. Hughes . . 



25 

Yes. 

F. 

Mr. 

Smyth. 

F. 

Mr. 

MacMillan 

F. 

Mr. 

MacMillan 

P. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

St. Joseph’s, 13557, Castle- 
bar. 

Mr; P. Jordan 

~ 

“ 

30 

Not 

G. 

Mr. 

M'Clintock 

F. 

Mr. 

MacMillan 

Mid. 

Mr. 

MacMillan 

Mid. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

Lisduff, 13533 

Mr. P. Egan . . 

I.» 



Yes. 

G. 

G. 

F. 

8. 

Louisburgh, 5128 

Mr. O’Toole .. 

P. 

III. 

26 

Yes. 

Assistant 

for many 

years. 


Lankhill, 4795, Castlebar 

Mr. T. Reidy. . 

II. 

II. 

36 

Not. 

G. 

G. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

G. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

P. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

Shanahee, 12887 

Mr. Moyles . . 


II. 


Yes. 



G. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

G. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

Bofield G., 14419, Ballina 

Mrs. O’Leary 




Yes. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Cloondoff, Newport 

Mr. Kelly 


_ 

30 

Yes. 



F. 

P. 

Aglish, Castlebar 

Mr. M'Greevy 



40 


F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Parke, 13115, Castlebar 

Mr. Mannion, 
B.A. 

I 2 . 

III. 

20 

Yes. 

Bad. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

F. 

Mr. 

O’Reilly. 

G. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

O’Reilly. 

Sanla, 10935, Achill 

1 

Mr. E. M'Nulty 
(ex -teacher). 



38 


F. 

F. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 
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MAYO CIRCUIT. 


1906. 

— T 

1907. | 

1908. 

! 

1909. i 1910. j 

1911. 

1912. 

Remarks. 

G. 

Mr. 

O’Reilly- 

G. 

Mr. 

O’Reilly. 

G. 

Mr. 

O’Reilly. 

F. 

Mr. 

Cussen. 

F. 

Mr. 

Dale. 

F. 

Mr. . 
Dale. 

F. 

Mr. | 
Dale. 

Got increments, 1903 and 1906. 
Promotion refused after 1909 re- 
port. 


' 

G. 

Mr. 

O’Reilly. 

G. 

Mr. 

Cole. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dale. 

F. 

Mr. 

Cussen. 


Report reduced at examination held 
28th September, 1911, after five 
■weeks’ vacation. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

F. 

Mr. 

Cussen. 

F. 

Mr. 

Cussen. 

F. • 
Mr. 

Cussen. 

F. 

Mr. 

Cussen. 

Got increments, 1903 and 1906. 
Promotion blocked after 1909. 

— 



G. 

Mr. 

Cole. 

G. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

F. 

Mr. 

Cussen. 

F. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

Increment blocked for one year. 
“G” in 1913. 

F. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

F. 

Mr. 

Duffy. 

F. 

Mr. 

Duffy. 

G. 

(Feb.) 

Mr. 

O’Neill. 

F. 

(Nov., ’09) 
Mr. 

Fenton. 

G. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 


No prospect of promotion. 

G. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Duffy. 

G. 

Mr. 

Doody. 

G. 

(Jan., ’10) 
Mr. 

Fenton. 

F. 

(Aug.) 

Mr. 

Cussen. 

F. 

Mr. 

Cussen. 


No prospect of promotion. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

F. 

Mr. 

Duffy. 

F. 

Mr. 

Duffy. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

Cussen. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 



Salary withdrawn since April, 1912. 
Got “ Good ” in 1900, 1901 and 
1902. Very harsh case. 

F. 

G. 

G. 

F. 

Mr. 

Cussen. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dale. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dale. 


Teacher cannot secure promotion 
under present system of erratic 
marking in poverty-stricken dis- 
trict. 



F. 

Mr. 

Duffy. 

F. 

Mr. 

O’Neill. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

Cussen. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

F. 

Mr. 

Cussen. 

Appealed against inspections by 
Messrs. Cussen and Fenton. Senior 
re-examined, and raised mark to 
“ F.” 

G. 

Mr. 

. MacMillan. 

G. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

Smyth. 

F. 

Mr. 

Doody. 

G. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

F. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

F. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

Increments obtained, 1903 and 1906. 
None since. Complains • of Mr. 
Cussen’ s observations at incidental 
visits. 

F. 

Mr. 

MacMillan. 

G. 

Mr. 

O’Reilly. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Smyth. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dale. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dale. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dale. 

Increment delayed one year after 
1906 report. Promotion to Grade 
I. refused after inspection. Sept. 
30th, 1909 — six months after pre- 
vious examination. 

G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

V.G. 

Mr. 

Dale. 

G. 

Mr. 

Dale. 

G. 

Mr. Dale. 

Teacher ill, 1911. School closed. 

Inspection held, and report lowered 
after re-opening after Easter Vaca- 
tion. Promotion blocked. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

Cussen. 


G. 

Mr. 

M ‘Neill. 

Teacher appealed against Mr. Fenton. 
Mr. Cussen reduced mark to “ Mid.” 
on re-examination. On re-appeal. 
Messrs. Purser and M‘Neill raised 
mark to “ Good.” Teacher com- 
plains of long course of penalisation. 

Mid. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

Withdrawal of salary threatened after 
1906 examination. One year pro- 
bation allowed. Practically forced 
out in 1913, on small pension. 

; F. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

Chambers. 

F. 

F. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

Cussen. 

F. 

F. 

Salary reduced I 2 , to II. class in 1901. 
Fined £5 in 1902. Reprimanded 
in 1906. Teacher protested. Mr. 
Chambers re-examined, and re- 
duced mark to “ Mid.” Salary 
reduced by £28 per annum. Ap- 
pealed in 1910. No result. 

Bad. 

Mr. 

Chambers. 

Bad. 

Mr. 

Chambers 

F. 

Mr. 

Smyth. 

F. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

Bad. 

Mr. 

Mangan. 

Bad. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 


Teacher complains of unfair treat- 
ment by Messrs. MacMillan and 
Chambers, because of Irish and 
night schools. Practically forced 
out after 38 years’ service, on £22 
per annum pension. Local poverty 
and peculiar conditions not taken 
into account. 
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SUMMARY OF CASES OP LOWERING 


School. 

Teacher. 

1 

Grade. 

Service. 

Training. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Shanafaraghan, 12646, 

Co. Galway. 

Miss O’Malley 
(ex -teacher). 

IP. 


Yrs. 


Teacher 

was dismis 

sed owing 

to unfavou 

Mullinahorna, 1830, Co. 


II. 1 

III. 

14 

Yes. 

G. 

P. 

G. 

G. 

Waterford. 

Mr. Murphy — A. 

III. 

III. 

36 

Not. 





Mullinahorna G., 2337, Co. 
Waterford. 

Miss Shanahan 

_ 

III. 

18 


G. 

G. 

P. 

G. 

Ardmore, 10591, Conne- 
mara. 

Mrs. Cahalane 

“ 

II. 


- 

G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

Inver, 12568, Belmullet . . 

Mr. J. Caulfield 

I 1 

I 2 


Yes. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Shrah, 15073, Ballinrobe 

Mr. Babbitt .. 


II. 

29 

Not. 

G. 

P. 

G. 

G. l 

Gortahork, Donegal 

Mr. P. Can.- . . 

I‘ 

II. 

30 





- 

Cullen B., Co. Cork 

Mr. Kiely 








1 
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keports in bilingual schools. 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

Remarks. 

table repot 

;s in 1905. 

' 

• 





The school was efficient, aud the 
teacher got favourable reports till 
1903-5. In 1901 a Special Bi- 
lingual Programme was introduced 
and sanctioned by the Board. Mr. 
McMillan, who was looked on iu the 
West as notoriously opposed to 
Irish; insisted on judging thfe Merit 
by the English standard. 

G. 

G. 

Dr. 

Skeffing- 

ton. 

G. 

Dr. 

Skeffing- 

ton. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

Mangan. 

Mid. 

Mr. 

Mangan. 

P. 

Mr. 

Mangan. 


Bilingual Programme enforced by 
Board, 1-7-08, against wishes of 
manager and teachers. The latter 
had no qualifications in Bilingual 
teaching — merit mark lowered. No 
bilingual fees paid in 1909 or 1910. 
Promotion for Principal to Grade 
II. was blocked. The Assistant 
after 36 years’ service threatened 
with withdrawal of salary unless he 
acquired a bilingual certificate 
before 30-6-’ 13. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

F. 

Mr. 

Banahan. 

(1909-10) 

Mr. 

Banahan. 

F. 

Mr. 

Mangan. 

P. 

Mr. 

Mangan. 

Bilingual Programme introduced, as 
in boys’ school, 1-7-10. Teacher 
unqualified in bilingual methods. 
In March, 1912, Board threat- 
ened to consider Miss Shanahan’s 
recognition unless she became 
competent to conduct a bilingual 
school by 30-9-’12. She tried, but 
failed. No salary forthcoming 

January, 1913. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

Mr. Kelly. 

G. 

Mr. Kelly. 

Bilingual grant reduced for 1912 
because of lowering of merit mark. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

Mr. 

Duffy. 

G. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

P. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

P. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

P. 

Mr. 

Fenton. 

Bilingual Programme introduced 
1908. Fees for bilingual teaching 
reduced, 1910-’11-’12. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

P. 

Manager appealed in 1912. Mr. 
Cussen, sen., unable to adjudge 
merit in bilingual school. Justice 
has, I believe, since been done. 


G. 

Mr. 

Little. 

F. 

Mr. 

Little. 

G. 

Mr. 

Little. 

P. 

Mr. 

Little. 

P. 

F. 

Mr. 

Mangan. 

Bilingual since 1908. School small. — 
Local conditions unfavourable. 
Teacher’s work aud intelligence 
praised. Promotion to Grade I 2 
blocked. Bilingual fees reduced or 
blocked. 



G. 

Mr. 

Lehane. 

G. 

Mr. 

Lehane. 

G. 

Mr. 

Lehane. 

P. 

Mr. 

Lehane. 

Messrs. 
Pedlow 
Mangan. . 

Bilingual Programme introduced 
1907, at request of people and 
manager. It was disallowed after 
June, 1911, as a result, the teacher 
asserts, of unfair methods of 
. examination and inspection by 
Mr. Mangan. 
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APPENDIX LXV. 

(Handed in by Mr. C. H. Todd, Principal, Bdlymacarrett Hoad N.S., Belfast.) 

Extract from pamphlet entitled “ Inspection of Schools and Promotion of Teachers. Exposure of 
Present System.” 


Tables showing the cumulative financial penalties inflicted on teachers, B, C, and D for 1 , 2, and 3 
inferior reports in the course of their official careers : — 


Years 

A’s grade 

B’s grade 


C’s grade 


D’s grade 


of 

salarv. 

salary. 

B’s loss. 

1 salary. 

C’s loss. 

salary. 

D’s loss. 

service. 




| 





£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

c 

1 

56 

56 

— 

56 

— 

56 



2 

56 

56 

— 

56 

— 

56 

i 

|3 

56 

'56 

— 

56 

— 

56 



4 

63 

56 

7 

56 

7 

63 



5 

63 

63(a) 



56 

7 

63 

' 


63 

63 

— 

63 

— 

63 



7 

70 

63 

7 

63 

7 

63 

7 


70 

70 

— 

63 

7 

70(c) 




70 

70 



70 

— 

70 


10 

77 

70 

7 

70 

7 

70 

7 

11 

77 

77 

— 

70 

7 

77 



77 

77 



77 

— 



13 

87 

77 

10 

77 

10 




87 

87 

— 

77 

10 

77 



87 

87 

— 

87 

— 

87(d) 



97 

87 

10 

87 

10 

87 




97 

— 

87 

10 

87 



97 

97 



97 





19 

107 

97 

10 

97 

10 

97 



107 

107 

— 

97 

10 

97 

10 


107 

107 



107 





117 

107 

10 

107 

10 

107 


2.3 

117 

117 

— 

107 

10 

107 



117 

117 

— 

117 





25 

127 

117 

10 

117 

10 

117 




127 

— 

117 

10 




127 

127 

— 

127 





139 

127 

12 

127 

12 

127 


29 

139 

139 

— 

127 

12 





139 

— 

139 

— 

127 



151 

139 

12 

139 

12 





151 

— 

139 

12 





151 

— 

151 






163 

151 

12 

151 

12 




163 

163 

— 

151 

12 





163 

— 

163 






175 

163 

12 

163 

• 12 



39 


175 

— 

163 

12 

139(e) 

36 



— 


— 




175 

175 

— 

175 





42 

43 

175 

175 

175 

175 

175 

176 


175 

175 

175 


139 

139 

36 

36 

45 

175 

175 

175 

175 

= 

175 

175 

— 

151 

151 

24 

24 ' 

Totals . . 

— 

— 

119 

- 

238 

- 

630 

“ Forty -five years' service is reckoned, so that a 
teacher beginning at 20 years of age Mill be 05 on 
retirement.” 

“A’s case represents what happens M'hen no 
inferior reports are furnished against the teacher 
during his professional career, provided his school 
has the qualifying attendance.” 

“ (a) B’s first increment, £7, is paid a year later 
than A s, resulting in a net loss of £119 during his 
official career, although he is never afterwards re- 
tarded m promotion or increment.” 

“ (b) C does not receive his first increment until 
his 6 th year of service, and, although he is never 
subsequently retarded in promotion or increment, 
yet he loses £238 as compared with A.” 

(e) D’s second increment is delayed bv an inferior 
report until his 8 th year of service ; consequently. 

during the first 13 years of service, he receives £24 
less than A.” 

“ (d) D’s first promotion (i.e., to 2nd grade) is 
retarded until his 15th year of service, so that he 
loses £114 in addition to the previous £24, making, 
a total loss of £138 as compared with A in the first 
29 years.” 

“ (e) D received promotion (without increment)' 
to 1st division of first grade in his 30th year of ser- 
vice (age 50 years), but is notified by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education that no increase of 
salary attaches to his promotion, and it is not until 
Ins 38th year of service that the increase is awarded; 
thus he loses a further £24 as compared with A, and 
his total relative loss, owing to delays during his 
45 years of service amounts to the verv large sum, 
of £630 (i.e., £14 per year’.)” 
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The Committee also determined to attempt to 
obtain a census of the reduction of reports in the 
two circuits for the years 1904-9. For this purpose 
they approached the manager's of the various denomi- 
nations, with the result given below. The E.C., 
Pres , and Methodist managers agreed to help, but 
although the R.C. Bishop was approached, he did 
not respond. The Methodists issued a circular and 
received replies from schools, but did not send to the 
secretary of the Committee a summary of the infor- 
mation received. The Rev. Dr. Bingham and the 
Rev A. S. Woodward most willingly assisted, and 
pave invaluable aid, and the following is the result 


of their labours, showing the number of reductions 
during 1907-9 as compared with 1904-6 : — 

“ Presbyterian schools 158 returns received 

of these 74 had report reduced in mark 

giving 46-8 percentage of reduction 

C. I. schools 99 returns received 

of these 47 had report reduced in mark 

giving 47- 4 percentage of reduc- 

tions.” 

“There are 702 schools in Belfast circuits (1) and 
(2), and returns have been obtained by Revs. A. S. 
Woodward and Dr. Bingham from only 257 of these.” 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Agriculture and Technical Instruction Department, 
Inspectors : 

Difference in mode of procedure from inspectors 
under National Board, Smyth, 17825-7 ; Garter, 
17586-7. 

Reports have no effect on salaries, Smyth, 17845—7 

Agriculture, see under School Programme. 

Alexander, Dr. 

Interference with teacher’s 
21 aeS weeny. 

Marking of : 

Aughrim School, MacSweeny, .. . . 21976 

Blessington Boys’ School, Landers, . . 21075 
Dolphin’s Barn Girls’ School, MacSweeny, 

21991-22049 

Glenealy School, MacSweeny, .. .. 22136 

Allen, Mrs. — 

Instance of adopting one inspector’s methods, and 
then finding that they were repudiated, Mac - 
Sweeny, . . . . .. 22254-63 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM, Principal of Dunover 
National School, County Down : 18056-18313 
no Complaint as to new system of grading, 18135 
Personal career, .. .. 18056-71 

Appeals : 

Attitude to be taken both by Board and teachers, 
question of, Mahon, . . . . 22535-46 

Belfast, interpretation of right as teachers in 
reference to, Todd, . . . . 15278-97 

Board’s rule worthless and misleading, 21alion, 
22548-9 

Board should be divided into Sub-committees, and 
question of relation to Office Committee, Mahon, 
22799-829 

Cases of refusal, MacSweeny, . . . . 22228 

Concerning individual teachers involving re- 
inspection, question of reaching Commissioners, 
Dense, . . . . . . 22476-95 

not Conducted on right lines, Todd, 15370-3 

Censured teachers should be granted, in any case, 
Mahon, .. .. . . 23004-13 

no Confidence in Department, and investigation 

by some authority independent of inspectors in 
charge of district desired, MacSweeny, 22049-78 
Dismissal without, grievance removed by Irish 
National Teachers’ Association, Elliott, 16886-95 
On Dismissal : 

Cases and particulars, MacSweeny, 22079-202 
Change in rules does not give complete defence, 
and reason and case, Elliott, 16903-7 

Employment of solicitor should be allowed to 
teachers, Todd, . . ... . 15375 

Every teacher should have right of, against un- 
satisfactory report, Garter, 17588-9 : 21 alter. 
20781-5 ; Mahon, 22842. 

Gortnagowna School refused, and particulars 
Fogarty, 19353-9, 19360, 19410-25, 19446-52 
Granted as matter of favour in rare cases where 
manager is strong-minded or determined, 2Iahon, 

should be Heard and considered by whole Board 
and re-examination by higher official granted 
Mahon, . . , . . 22842 

Iiiquil-j should be open, Todd, is376-91 

Mahoonagh behool, particulars, O' Callaghan, 

■diould not be Mutter of favour through influence 
of individual Commissioner, Malum 2S547 
Mardyke School refused, and particulars, ’ kmmn 
v , k , 196M . 1867S-9, 19752-4 

Mode before and after new system, and new rules 
limit teachers, Elliott, .. 17216-21 


Appeals — co ntinued. 

Mucklagh School, refused and particulars, Mac- 
Sweeny, ■ ■ • • • • 22233-6 

Necessity would be largely done away with if 
increment and promotion did not depend on 
inspectors’ reports, Anderson, . . 18266 

Number wo 

multiplied by extension of rights, Garter, 

17589-90 

Procedure by Irish National Teachers’ Association, 
Elliott, ■■ • • • • 16942-5 

Procedure suggested, Mahon, . . 22851-2 

Question why teachers do not appeal when dis- 
satisfied with result of inspection, Carter, 

17458-64 

Rarely refused before 1900, Mahon. . . 22535 
Referee independent of school or district advo- 
cated, Gregg, ■ ■ • - 18420-3 

Referred for decision to very person whose decision 
was appealed against, and case. MacSweeny, 
22248-54, Mahon, 22535 
Referee suggested might be higher official of Board, 
but should be in no way connected with circuit, 
Anderson, . . ■ ■ ■ ■ 18228-35 

Reports lowered two steps by Mr. Welply refused, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . 21313-4 

Rule nullified by Commissioners by private regula- 
tion, EUiott, . . . . 17261-5 

should be Satisfactory court of, and not only from 
junior to senior inspector, Smyth, 17810-4, 17841, 
Anderson. 18199 

Slieveardagh Girls’ School, Barry, 20490-7 

should be on Sworn evidence, Todd. 

15374. 15509-70 

Statement of Mr. Dihvorth that appointment of 
Mr. Ward gave teachem additional means of 
access to Board, reply to, Mahon. . . 22547 
Teachers afraid of being penalised, Anderson, 18227 
Tullycavey School, particulars, A nderson. 

18100-21, 18298-303, 18294 
Uselessness of, Gregg, 18392, 18420-5 ; Anderson, 
18226; M‘Gluggage, 16629; Owens. 19250-05; 
Mansfield, 21666-70 ; Mahon, 22535. 

Ardmoyle School, Cashe.l, principal Teacher, incre- 
ment delayed owing to lowering of report on account 
of assistant teacher, Maher, . . 20609-73 

Ardrahan School, delayed report, instance, Mahon, 

23523 

Arithmetic, see under School Programme. 

Articlave School, case instanced as showing teacher 
was taken at disadvantage at time of inspection 
and that due allowance was not made, Ramsey, 

20992-4 

Aughrim School, merit marks, particulars, Mac- 
Sweeny, . . . . . . 21 972-8 


B. 

Balfour, Gerald, deputation of Teachers’ Organisation 
commissioned to proceed to London to interview, 
but inability to prevent grievances, Mahon, 

„ 23180, 23187, 23216-7 

Ballaghkeene School : 

Dismissal of teacher, particulars, MacSweeny, 
22200-2 

Lowering of report following visit of Dr. Starkie, 
MacSweeny, 22159-62, 22163-4 

Ballycreen School, instance of teacher adopting one 
inspector’s methods then finding they were repudi- 
ated, MacSweeny, . . . . 22254-63 

Ballydrain School, merit mark awarded to, parti - 
culars, Gregg, .. . . . . 18439-42 

Ballymacarret Road School, see under Belfast. 
Ballysillan School, merit marks, particulars, Todd, 
„ . 14991-2 ' 

Slia School, instance of injustice of inspection, 
Maher, . . . . . . 20736-52 
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Banncm, Mr.: • 

Helpful suggestions made, Quinn 
MARKIN'S OP ; 

Killenaive School, O' Flanagan, .. 19999 

Rathkeevin School. Quinn, . . .. 20302 

Roaegreen School, Keegan, . . 20134, 20136 

Templenoe School, O'Grady, . . . . 19950 

Knvranisliv School, dismissal of teacher, particulars, 
MacSvsccny, . . • • • ■ 22091-135 

BARRY, PATRICK. Principal of Slieveardagli 
Boys’ School, County Tipperary : 20457-595 


Belfast — eonti nuecl. 

20372-3 Raveuscroft School — contimted. 


Career, 


20457-59 


ftvade. and loss of increment owing to paper pro- 

motion 20576-01 

Unjust reprimand, . . • • 20o92-4 

Bateman, Mr., marking of Aughrim School, Mac- 
Sweeny, • • •• •• 21974 

Beatty, Dr. : 

Illustration of marking by, Ramsey, .. 20988 
Reports on Ballymacarrett Road School, Belfast, 

Todd 15251 

Belfast : 

BaI.LT M AO ARRETT ROAD SCHOOL : 

Absence of principal teacher on deputation on 
o'-asioh of inspector’s visit, explanation, 
Todd, .. , 1510 ?- 5 

Case of cleaning and upkeep of school being 
borne by teacher, Elliott, . . 16911-6 

Desks, provision of, particulars and investiga- 
tion, Todd, • • • • 15105-13 

Inaccuracy of Mr. Honan in marking a subject 
not taught, Todd, . . • • 15 68L-6 

Inadequacy of building, Todd, 15691-3 

Injustice owing to examination having taken 
place early in uniform school year, Todd, 

15139-43 

Mark lowered on account of premises Todd 
15097—105 

Nothing contributed to upkeep by aw. 

Todd . . • • • • 15471—81 

Overcrowding,’ and attendance reduced by order 
of National Board, Todd, 

14940-6, 15482-514, 15534-9 
Ownership question, Todd, . . 15592 T, 3 

Reports and merit marks, 

Statement re, put in report of Belfast deputation, 
part left out, Todd, ■ ■ 259 3 

Statement made by Mr. Honan re, should have 
been put in Observation Book,. » 

Statement that one lady teacher had chaise of 
100 pupils in attendance, inaccurate^ 

Mr. Todd accused of altering Observation Book 
Todd, . ■ • • • • 16665-8 0 

Madrid Street School : 17000 

Average, J amison, - • • ; , y 

Merit marks awarded, and particular 

°^s«r k ’ 

Three assistants, Jamison, .. •• i<ao 

Ormsau Road School: 

E Crtf r “" lts ot in T nV^ 1 ' 

Expenses for cleaning and 

ObserSJrBo^CcUplaint as to observations 

Suggestioiis 'of vague character as to be practi- 
cally useless. Carter, ■ ■ 1 $397 

Size, Carter, 

Ravenscroft School : . 

Injustice owing to examination tak 8 P 
early in school year, Todd, • • , * or 

Manager works in concert with tea j*®g 0 _g 0 

ObserS&oif'Sook, no 'commendation in, BjjA 

Particular attention received from mspectors 
since Belfast deputation, 16866 _ 6 


Reduction of number on rolls, ordered, and 
particulars, Boyd, . . . . y 15792 

“ Tone,” question, Boyd, . . 15853-64 

St. James’ Antrim Road School : 

Manager has been doing best to get equipment, 
Larmour, . . . . . ■ 16816-22 

Merit marks, particulars, Larmour, 16649-78, 
16703 

Observation Book, extracts, Larmour. 16703 
no Overcrowding, Larmour, . . 16810-12 

Premises taken into account in awards of merit 
marks. Larmour, 16668-78, 16727, 16742, 
16796-9, 16813, 16823-6, 16827-9 
Reply to inspectors’ observations, Larmour, 
16714-91, 16796-809 
School premises owned by members of congrega - 
tion, Larmour, . . . . .. 16815 

Voluntary contributions towards upkeep and 
inadequacy, Larmour, . . 16670-5 

Sydenham School: 

Expenditure on materials and requisites, Gregg, 

1 18349-51 

Informal appeal made against marking, Gregg, 
18364-74, 18402-8 
Merit Marks, particulars re, Gregg, 

18336-438, 18443-527 
Money raised locally for upkeep and equipment, 
Gregg, . . - • • • 18345—51 

New building being erected, and position, Gregg, 
18354-8, 18400-1 
Number on roll and average attendance, Gregg, 
18341—2 

Observation Book, particulars re remarks written 
in, Gregg, . . . . • • 18375-8 

Premises bad and overcrowded, Gregg, 18393-9 

Belfast Circuit : 

Action ultimately taken on own initiative, Todd, 
15410-12, 15553-4 
Appeal, interpretation of right as teachers in 
reference to, Todd, . . . . 15278-97 

Date of beginning of movement, Todd, 16952-4 
Inspectors present at, and had privilege of asking 
questions, Todd, . . • • .15378-80 

Manner in which complaint was received ana 
treated officially, Larmour, . . • • 16799 

Observations made on teachers, teachers should 
have been given opportunity of replying, 

Todd, . . .. .... 1538 lr 9t 

Received by Resident Commissioner on Febru- 
ary 6th, 1911, Todd , ... 14946 

Statement in reply to observations ot Chief 
Inspectors, Boyd, 15775-91 ; Larmour, 
16707-12. 

Inspectors : , . . •„ 

Fall in marking considered due to secret in- 
structions to, from Board, Todd, 15015-20, 
15057-9, 15573-83 ; Boyd, 15725-32. 

Relation with teachers deplorably bad, Boyd^ 

Removal because of marking too soft, question. 
Bond . . • • 159Z8-AZ 

Removal to'ither circuit* advocated^ 

M S marking considered due to secret in- 
Btrnetions to mspectors from Board, Todd, 
16015-20, 16057-9, 15573-83 ; Boyd, 15/25-32, 
no Ball in efficiency of teachers corresponding to, 
Botd, 15933 i TiU, 14955-02, 14903-8, 14972- 
15014 15029-31, 15298-311, 15401-4, 15405- 
7 ; Boyd, 15715-49, 15760-8, 15934; Larmour, 

M^Hyi'Sered root of evil, but .not 

IniScTbaSTarilen tom examination taking 
'place early in uniform 

Leniency of marking prior to 1900, because 
programme was new to teachers, duestonot. 
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Belfast Circuit — continued. 

Merit Marks — continued. 

Lowering believed to. be mainly due to fact 
that premises were now being taken into con- 
sideration, Larmour, 16697 ; Todd, 15088-124. 
no Redress given to teacher’s in cases where 
mark was raised on re -inspection, Boyd, 
15940-5, 15948-9 
more Reductions than statistics showed known 
of,, where teachers refused to sign because 
they thought they would be penalised after- 
wards, Toad, . . . . 14967-8 

Removal of inspector because of marking too 
soft, question, Boyd, . . 15928-32 

Rise in marking alleged by chief inspectors to be 
due to recent appointment of junior assistant 
mistresses, and reply, Todd, . . 15232-4 

Reports of inspectors from year 1901 on whole 
two circuits presided over by six inspectors 
handed in. Larmour, 16698, 16830-1 

Schools : 

Catholic, more than sufficient accommodation 
in, Todd, .. .. .. 15541-5 

Forty-seven reduced, Todd, 14955-68, 14972- 
15014, 16029-31, 15298-311, 16401-4, 15405- 
7 ; Boyd, 15715-49, 15766-8, 15934 ; Larmour, 
16683-5, 16695-6. 

Lack of accommodation, and School Attendance 
Act therefore of very little use, Todd, 15597-9 
Number of childx-en who cannot find school 
places, Todd, .. .. 15532-45 

111 out of 404 schools protested, Larmour, 16686 
Ownership of teachers, question, Todd , 15584-91 
Re-inspection : 

Looked upon as a farce by teachers, Todd, 
15555-60 

Plan suggested by teachers for, Todd, 15239-44, 
15561-72 

no Redress given to teachers in cases where 
mark was raised on, Boyd, 

15940-5, 15948-9 
Reply to statement of chief inspectors that 
teachers would not select number of, for 
examination, Todd, . . . . 15235 

Rules entitling to have whole of 111 schools 
investigated, question, Boyd, 15946-7, 15934-9 
of Whole of schools expected as result of 
memorial and deputation, Laruiour, 16687-94 
Statement by Mr. Dewar that there was no 
effective teaching in, Todd, 15060-72, 15261-7, 
15694-6, 15274 ; Boyd, 15769-72. 

Bee also particular names of schools. 

Teachers : 

Chief Inspector’s re -inspection looked upon as 
a farce, Todd, . . . . 15555-60 

Chief Inspectors’ views as to efficiency, Todd, 
15274-7 

had Considered necessity for making representa- 
tions about grievances for some time, Todd, 
14949-50 

Description of Belfast as a storm centre, question 

of, Boyd, .. .. . . 15891-3 

Failure of to appeal, question of, Boijd, 15867-70 
Leniency of marking prior to 1906, because pro- 
gramme was new to, question of, Todd, 15032-7 
more Reductions than statistics showed teachers 
known, who refused to sign because they 
thought they would be penalised afterwards, 
Todd, .. . . . . 14967-8 

Reason for not accepting Dr. Starkie’s offer, 
Todd, .. .. . . 15408-9 

no Redress given to teachers in cases where mark 
was raised on re -inspection, Boyd, 15940-5, 
_ . , 15948-9 

Regarded as cream of profession some years ago, 
and due to fact that owing to greater attrac- 
tiveness of salaries, men drawn from all parts 
of Ireland, Todd, .. .. 15073-87 

Relations with inspectors deplorably bad, Boyd, 

, 15871 

Reply to statement of chief inspectors that 
teachers would not select number of schools 
for examination, Todd, . . . . 15235 

Striving to meet requirements of new pro- 
gramme, Larmour, . . 16830-2 

Belfast National Teachers’ Association, a branch of 
the Irish National Teachers’ Association, Elliott, 
16844-50 


Birrell, Right Hon. Augustine, M.P.-: 

Power over Board, question of, Mahon, 22549-53 
Stated by Dr. Starkie to have done civil rights’ 
question more harm than good. Mahon , 

23374, 23390-4 

Statement of, understood to have included Mr. 
Mansfield’s case in Inquiry, and question of’ 

Malion, ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ 22941-57 

Blessington Boys’ School, merit marks, particular's, 
Landers, . . •• •• 21071-113 


Board of National Education. 

Access to, protest against refusal of, at Waterford 
Congress, Mahon, . . . . . . 23322 

Agenda, all eases of dismissal placed upon, and 
question of discussion, Lease, 22441-52 

Anonymous charges against teachers investigated, 
Mansfield, 21630-6 ; Mahon, 22572-80, 23519-22 
Anonymous document re grouping, censure of Chief 
of Inspection for criticising, Mansfield. . 21585-92 
Appeals should be heard and considered by whole, 
Mahon, .. . . . . . . 22842 

Appeals to, sec that title. 

Attitude with regard to salaries, Malion, 23317-21 
Case of inspector charging teacher with discourtesy 
and censure of teacher by, and manner of in- 
vestigation of matter, Jlamscy, - 21024-9 
Chief of Inspection, censure for criticism of anony- 
mous document re grouping, Mansfield.. 21585-92 


Circulars : 

Conference should he held before issuing. Elliott, 
17047 

Continued in force without ever appearing in 
rules, Elliott, . . . . . . 16967 

Corporal punishment, Elliott, 

16967-8, 17018-46 
Referring to incidents alleged at Sligo Congress, 
Mahon, .. . . . . 23301-8 

as a Rule not seen by teachers, Smyth, 17889-90 
Rules made by, independently of rides set forth 
in code, Elliott, . . . . 17260-1 

“Tone,” Crowe, 14847-50, 14857-67; Todd, 
15594-6 

Unfavourable to teachers, Elliott. .. 16992. 
Closure to teachers at date of introduction of 
changes, Mahon, . . . . 23240-1 

Commissioners : 

Approached individually by Irish National 
Teacher’s’ Association in bad cases, Elliott, 
16943-4 

Blame put on Treasury for 12 years for financial 
wrongs to teacher’s before appointment of 
Committee, Mahon, . . . . 23507 

Estranged relations with teachers, several causes, 
Nash, . . .j. . . . . 20250 

Resident, see that title below. 

Complaints of lowering of reports all round by Mr. 
Cole ignored by, and question as to responsibility 
for calling attention to, Mansfield, 21316-29 
Concessions to teachers won without any practical 
help from, Malion, . . . . 23089-128 

Conferences . with inspectors and managers should 
be held, Mahon, . . . . . . 22832 

Conference between representatives of, and inter- 
mediate schools and of managers and teacher’s of 
schools of all denominations over question of 
scholarships from national to intermediate 
schools, Elliott, . . . . . . 16959 

Consulted neither teachers nor managers on intro- 
duction of new scheme, Mansfield. 21578-81 
Correspondence with teacher's not admitted unless 
vouched by manager, Mansfield, 21629-30 

Delays in sending out. reports from office, Mans- 
field, .. .. .. 21601-6 

Deputations : 

Belfast : 

Date of beginning of movement, Todd, 16952-4 
Inspectors present at, and had privilege of 
asking questions, Todd, . . 15378-80 

Manner in which complaint was received and 
treated officially, Larmour, ■ . 16709 

Observations made on teachers, teachers 
should have been given opportunity of 
replying, Todd, . . ' . . 15381-91 

Received by Resident Commissioner on Feb- 
ruary 6th, 1911, Todd, .. ..14948 

Statement in reply to observations of Chief 
Inspectors, Boyd, 15775-91 ; Larmour, 

16707-12. 
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Board of National Education — continued. 

Deputations — continued. 

from Clonmel teachers not received, Mam - 
field, .. .. .. .. 21314 

Docking of pay for each day serving on, 

Mahon, . . . . . . 23454-68 

Irish National Teachers’ Organisation : 

Board should at all times be accessible, Mahon, 
22553-61 

after Deputation to Mr. Balfour refused, 
Mahon, . . . . 23217-8 

to Full Board in 1912, Mahon, 23490-5 
on General questions and only in one instance 
or so with particular case, Elliott, 16885-6 
Joint deputation with Gaelic League, parti- 
culars, Mahon, . . . . 23373-4 

re Maternity rule received nominally by whole 
Board, Elliott, 16946-51; Mahon, 23084-8, 
Received by Dr. Starkie, Elliott, 

16874-9, 16887, 16959 
not Received by any other members of Board 
than Dr. Starkie, Elliott, .. .. 16881. 

Refusal of Dr. Starkie to receive certain 
members of Organisation, and reason, 
Elliott, 16960-5 ; Mahon, 23297-300, 23309. 
Refused hearing by Dr. Starkie, Mahon, 

23180, 23219-24 
Dr. Starkie’s private Secretary, and sometimes 
one of Secretaries present, Elliott, 16882-3 
Verbatim Report, 1909, inadvertent omission 
of marking “ private and confidential ” 
particulars, Mahon, 

23427-50, 23360-72, 23388-9 
Director and Sub -Director : 

Appointment in place of Resident Commissioner 
desired, Mahon, . . . . . . 22781 

should be on Office Committee, Mahon, 22788 
Dismissal of Mr. Mansfield, particulars, Beane, 
22341-403, 22430. 
should be Divided into Sub -committees, and ques- 
tion of relation to Office Committee, Mahon, 
22799-829 

Exact copy of report in Observation Book by 
Carbon paper, one to be sent to, would satisfy 
teachers, Todd, . . . . 15433-41 

Examiners, men having practical experience should 
be put in place of, Mansfield, . . . . 21666 

Financial Secretary should be on Office Committee, 
Mahon, . . . . . . . . 22788 

Grant for heating and cleaning schools, see under 
Schools. 

Inconsistency, statement by Dr. Starkie, Bease, 
22496-7 

Information askecl for re marking of schools in 
Circuit 18 refused, Mansfield, . . . . 21577 

Inspectors, see that title. 

Letter to “ Irish Independent ” from Mr. Mac- 
Sweeny, grave reflections stated to have been 
made upon administration, and particulars, 
MacSweeny, .. .. 21991-22049 

Mal-administration, Mahon, . . 23484-7 

Memorialised bv Clonmel teachers, Mansfield, 
21795-7 

Objection to, as at present constituted, Elliott, 
17226-9 

-Office administration, cost of, Mansfield, 21464-71 
'Office Committee : 

Constitution suggested, Mahon, 22781-98 

Relation to Sub -committees, question of, Mahon, 
22799-829 

■Only body hostile to Irish National Teachers’ 
Association, Mahon, . . . . . . 23083 

no Power on part of Chief Inspectors to criticise 
policy, Mansfield, . . . ■ 21563-7 

Power "taken away from, as whole, and placed in 
hands of Dr. Starkie, Mansfield, ■ . 21671 

Privileged letter to, stating that opinion of teachers 
was that Mr. Welply was qualifying for Chief 
inspectorship, unfairness on part of Mr. Hynes, 
and particulars, Mansfield, . . 21430-41 

Referee suggested in case of appeals might be 
higher official of, A nderson, .. 18228-35 

Relations of Teachers’ Organisation with, Mahon, 
23509-11 

Reports- Annual : 

on sale, but not generally known to teachers, 
Mahon, . . . . 22609-25 


Board of National Education — continued. 

Reports — Annual — continued. 
no Teachers be recommended for promotion 
whose school is not above reproach in point 
of sanitation, Mansfield, .. 21538-52 

Representatives of teachers should at all times 
have free and friendly access to, Mahon, 22832 
Requires to be reformed and personnel of adminis- 
tration changed, and suggestion, Mahon, 

22754-829 

Resident Commissioner : 

Abolition of office desired, Mahon, . . 22781 
must have been Aware even before memorial of 
state of affairs in Tipperary, Mansfield, 

21731-3 

Deputations, see that title above. 

Secret instructions from, considered cause of 
lowered marks in Belfast, Boyd, 15725-32 ; 
Todd, 15015-20, 15057-9, 15573-83. 

Individual corresponding to, in Scotland, ques- 
tion, Robertson, . . . . 16243-7 

Private Secretary usually present at deputations, 
Elliott, . . . . . . 16882-3 

Sole control placed in hands of, Mansfield, 
21762-7 ; Mahon, 23133-56, 23248-50. 

Solely responsible for inspectorial grievances of 
teachers under system, Mahon, .. 22511 
See also Starkie, W. J. M., m.a. 
no Respect for vested rights of teachers, Mansfield, 
21490-536 

not Responsible to public opinion nor to Parlia- 
ment, Mansfield, . . . . 21471-2 

Returns to Parli ament of Dismissals of teachers, 
false returns, Mansfield, 21480-9, 21575-6 
Rules and regulations : 

of Administration secret, Mahon, 22598-625 
Check on, an ineffectual safeguard, Elliott, 16967 
of Code and administration so far as affect 
interests of teachers should be published, 
Mahon, . . . . .. 22958-64 

of Code published, Mahon, . . . . 22598 

Constant changes, EUiott, . '. 17158-68 

Discussed to show that Board has not displayed 
any great capacity or competence in the 
making of, Elliott, . . . . 16996-17008 

Extracts from proposed new, appeared in news- 
papers in July, 1900, Mahon, 23180, 23187 
Fundamental, should not be changed without 
sanction of Lord Lieutenant, Elliott, 17138-41 
should be Laid on table of House of Commons 
for 40 days, Mahon, . . 22984—95 

Latest edition, hypercritical nature of changes, 
EUiott, . . .l .. .. 16992 

Legal adviser permitted to man accused of 
violating, Elliott, . . . . 17336-40 

Liberty of teachers, Elliott, 16976-86, 17100-4 
Maternityrule, Elliott, 16946-58, 16973, 17072-8 ; 

Mansfield, 21498-500; Mahon, 23469-82. 
no New rule should be retrospective in such a 
way as to injure existing teachers, Mahon, 
22964-83 

Notice should be given, and suggestion, EUiott, 
17009-17 

Notice should be given to teachers and should 
be laid on table of House of Commons before 
receiving sanction, Mansfield, 21420-2 

Nullified by Commissioners by private regulation, 
EUiott, .. .. .. 17261-5 

Number, Elliott, . . . . . . 16992 

Number of changes, omissions, and number of 
new rules introduced harassing to teachers, 
Elliott, .. .. - • • . 16992 

Retrospective, unlike any other branch of public 
or Government service, Mahon, . . 22707 ■ 
Rule 90 new, and old, Mahon, 

22556, 22559-60, 22562-71 
Rule 127(b), Coulter, 14746-52; Elliott, 16973, 
17079-86 ; O'Callaghan, 20810-39 ; Mansfield, 
21491-5, 21613-7 ; MacSiveeny, 21981-90 ; 
Mahon, 22715-21, 23261-96. 

Table of changes in new rules, and omitted rules, 
EUiott, .. .. •• 16992 

Teachers should be treated according to, and not' 
to official precedents, Mahon, 22996-23003 
Two sets, rules of code and rules of adminis- 
tration, Mahon, . . . . ■ • 22598 

should be no Unnecessary changes in wording, 
■Elliott, .. .. •• 17133-4 
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Board of National Education — continued. 

Secretaries : 

should be on Office Committee, Mahon. 22788 
One, sometimes present at deputations, Elliott, 
16882—3 

One at least should have practical experience 
as teacher or inspector, or preferably as both, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . 21674 

Surrender of balances misunderstood by many 
teachers, Boyd, . . .. 15958-6 1 

Teachers unfairly treated by, under new system, 
Elliott, . . . . . . 17062—7 

Very little sympathy with teachers, Mansfield, 
21537-63 

Want of sympathetic administration, Crowe, 18055 
Whole spirit of administration must be changed, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . . . 21636 

Bole, Mr., reports on Ballymacarrett. Road School, 
Belfast, Todd, . . . . . . 15251 


BOYD, WILLIAM C., Principal Teacher, Ravens - 
croft School, Belfast : .. 15701-15966 

method of marking roll said to be novel, 15961 

Belfast Circuit 

Description of Belfast as a storm centre, question 
of, .. .. .. 15891-3 

Failure of teachers to appeal, question of, 

15867-70 

47 per cent, of schools reduced, 

15715-49, 15766-8, 15934 
Inspectors’ observations, reply to, 16775-91 

No fall in efficiency corresponding to lowering of 
marks, . . . . . . . . 15933 

no Redress given to teachers in cases where mark 
was raised by re -inspection, .. 15940-5 

Relations between teachers and inspectors, de- 
plorably bad, . . . . . . 1587 1 

Removal of inspector because of marking too 
soft, question, . . . . 15928-32 

Rules entitling to have whole of schools investi- 
gated, question, . . 15940-7, 15934-9 

Statement by Mr. Dewar that there was no 
effective teaching in Belfast, 15060-72, 
15769-72 

Board of National Education : 

Resident Commissioner, secret instructions from, • 
considered cause of lowered marks in Belfast, 
15725-32 

Surrender of balances misunderstood by many 
teachers, . . . . . . 15958-61 

Increments : 

Annual and automatic advocated, 15876-80 
Triennial, should be paid when due without any 
fui'ther trouble, . . . . 15953-7 

Inspectors : 

Appointments, exclusively from ranks of national 
teachers, advocated, . . 15884-90 

Examinations, advocated, 

15849-52, 15872-83, 15894-906 
should not Interfere with teachers’ methods when 
working satisfactorily, . . 15907-2? 

Ravenscroft School, Belfast : 

Manager works in concert with teacher for 

upkeep, . . . . . . 15750-60 

Observation Book, no commendation in, 15792 
Particular attention received from inspector's 
since Belfast Deputation, 15865-6, 15792 
Reduction of number on rolls ordered and parti - 
culars, . . . . . . . . 15793 

Tone, question, . . . . 15853-64 

Reprimand, particulars, . . 15962-6 

School year, separate for each school, and examina- 
tion m last month advocated, 

15849-52, 15900-1 

Teachers : 

Conditions of service should be known, 15951-3 
should Get notice of formal visits of inspectors, 

„ 15875, 15901 

Ownership of schools, question, 15761-5 
Statement that reports are received by, within 
one month of date of inspection, controverted, 

T 15789-90 

Bradshaw, J. R., case of Board investigating anony- 
mous charge against teacher, Mahon, 23520 


Brown, W. A. : 

Helpful suggestions made, Quinn, 20372-3 

Marking of : 

Ballytarsua .School, Maher, . . 20736, 20738 

Cullen School, Mansfield, .. ..21136 

Glenbane School, Leahy, . . . . 20600 

Killenaive School, O' Flanagan, . 19999 

Lowtown Boys’ School, Crowe, . . 18585 

Mardyke School, Sweeney, 19590-1, 19593 

Mohober School, O' Mahony, 

18974, 19082-5, 19153-8 
Menard Boys' School, O' Donnell, . . 19781 

Ratligormack School, Guiry. . . 19466, 19527 

Rathkeevin School, Quinn, . . 20362, 20364 

Rosegreen School, Keegan, . . . . 20134 

Slieveardagh Girls’ School, Barry, . . 20467 
Methods compared with other inspectors. O' Gorman 
18939-42 ; Oirens, 19205-8. 
would not Tolerate anything in nature of neglect 
of duty, Mansfield, . . . . . . 2 1790 

Burke, Miss Margaret : 

Helpful suggestions made, Quinn, 20372-3 

Maidring of Rathkeevin School, Quinn, 

20368-9, 20439-41 
Reference to. as “ a ” Miss Burke in connection 
with Dolphin’s Barn dismissals, particulars and. 
explanation, MaeSweeny, 21991-22049 

Byrne, Christie, dismissal, particulars, MaeSweeny, 
22196-19 


c. 


CAHILL, THOMAS, Principal of Tyconuaught. 
National School, Crosagar, County Down : 
17600-17707 

Grade, .. .. .. 17609-11 

Personal career, . . . . 17600-5. 

Campbell, P., delayed report, instance*, Mahon,. 

23523 

Carrycole School, dismissal of teacher, particulars, 
MaeSweeny, . . . . . . 22176-95 

Carroll, Mrs., threatened with dismissal. Mac- 
Sweeny, . . . . . . . . 22163 

CARTER, H. E., B.A.. Principal of Ormeau Road 
National School, Belfast : 17390-17599 

Personal career, . . . . 17390-6 

Agriculture and Technical Instruction Department, 
inspectors, difference in mode of procedure from 
inspectors of National Board. . . 17580-17587 

Appeals : 

Number would tend to be lessened rather than 
multiplied by extension of rights, 17589-90 
Question why teachers do not appeal when dis- 
satisfied with result of inspection, 

17458-17404 

Teachers should have powers of, for examination 
by higher official, . . . . 17588-17589' 

Increments, annual automatic with higher initial 
salary and smaller increment, scheme, 

17474-17479 

Inspection, present system not conducive to sound 
education, . . . . 17400, 17596-9 

Inspectors : 

would not Act as they have done if they had not 
high official sanction, . . 17402-17405 

no Complaints against individuals, . . 17402. 
Conferences with teachers suggested, 

17495-17505 

Difference in method of procedure from those of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction Depart- 
ment, . . . . . . 17586-17587 

Examining in regular results style, against spirit 
of letter of Board. 

17438-17443, 17448, 17449-17457 
Instructions sent out to, in 1902, approved, 

17445-17449 

Rarely disenss matters of education with teachers, 

■ 17506 

should have had Teaching experience, not neces- 
sarily in National Schools, . . 17481-17484 

Training, piore prolonged and effective, advo- 
cated, . . . , . . 17485-17494 
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•Carter, IT. E. — continued. 


Clonmel Circuit — con! imied. 


Merit Marks : 

Abolition advocated, . . . . 17480 

Personal, non-disclosure, and Case of showing 
how interests of teachers arexjaffected, 

17406-17472, 17580-17585 

Ormeau Roai> School, Belfast : 

Effect of lcsnlts of inspection on extra subjects, 
17406-17421, 1742(5-8 
Expenses for cleaning and heating partly borne 
by teacher, 17540-17560, 17576-9 

Observation Boole : 

Complaint as to observations in, 17422-17425 
Suggestions of vague character as to be practi- 
cally useless, .. .. 17429-17431 

Size, . . . . . . . . 17397 

School Programme : 

Cookery and laundry work, methods adopted by 
Commissioners to secure introduction, 

17533-17539 

English, teaching has not improved sufficiently, 
17520-17524, 17591-5 
Evils of results system practically re-introduced 
under, ' .. .. 17597-17599 

Modified, submission by teachers, question, 

17525-17531 

Subjects which might be left to higher elementary 
schools or to technical schools 17507-17520 

Teachers : 

no Assistance from inspectors in conversation, 
17432-17436 

Cleaning and heating schools by, cases, and 
particulars, . . . 17540-17579 

Catholic Bishops, Protestant bishops not in same 
position as, in regard to managers, Elliott, 

16896-900 

Cliapelizod Girls’ School, lowering of report in incre- 
ment year, particulars, MacS weeny, 

22248-54, 22291-4 


Chambers, J. : 

Marking by : 

Ballydrain School, Gregg, . . 18439-42 

Illustrations, Ramsey, . . . . 20944 

Madrid Street School, Belfast, Jamison,. . 17907 
Nicholson Memorial School, Lisburn, by, Smyth, 
17767-9, 17877-81, 17728-51, 17761 
Sydenham School, Belfast, particulars, Gregg, 
18337-9, 18343-4, 18499-510 
Tullycavey School, Anderson, . . . . 18166 

Personal merit mark awarded by, particulars, 
Jamison, .. .. .. . . 17919 

Report on Belfast circuit, Larmour, ■ ■ 1 6699 
Report on St. James’s School, Belfast, Larmour, 
16703 

Clarke, Mrs., dismissal, particulars, MacSweeny, 

22196-7 


Clements, W. T. : 

Illustration of marking by, Ramsey, 20979-82 
Reports on St. James’ School, Belfast, Larmour, 
16703 


Clonmel Circuit : 

not Allowed to present appeal by deputation, 

Mahon, .. 23487 

Delay made by office, Mansfield, . . ■ . 21316 

Inspectors : 

I-Iappy relations with teachers until advent of 
Mr. Welply, Keegan, . . ■ • 20088 

Removal to other circuits advocated, Mansfield, 
21352-62 ; Mahon, 22928-40. 

Merit Marks : 

Board aware before dismissal of Mr. Mansfield 
that Mr. Welply was max-king more severely 
than Mi-. Brown, Lease, . . 22466-72 

Complaints of general discontent as to mode of 
inspection of Mr. Welply first heard at lheeting 
at Thurles, Mansfield, ■ ■ 21303-9 

wo Easy-going style of inspection prior to Mr. 
Welply’s transfer, Mansfield, 21790-1 


Merit Marks — continued. 

Influence of Mr. Welply over junior inspectors, 
and quotations from should not cari-y weight, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . 21429 

Information asked for refused by Board, Mans- 
Md, .. ... .. . . 21577 

Re-inspection by Mr. Hynes, but teachers 
refused any redress or recognition of wrong 
done, Mansfield, . . . . 21797-9 

Resident Commissioner must have been aware 
of state of affairs in, even before memorial, 
Mansfield, . . .. 21731-3 

Restoration of, given under previous inspectors 
and making good monetary loss only way of 
redressing wrongs, Keegan, . . 20210-2 

Sevex-e marking of Mr. Welply, teachers entitled 
to redress and question of, Guiry, 19574-8 
Steps taken to memorialise Board re marking of 
Mr. Welply,' pax’ticulars, Mansfield, 21795-7 
Story of Mr. Welply of deputation to managers 
groundless, Keegan, . . . . 20092 

Mr. Welply’s mark raised by Mr. Hynes in 4 out 
of 6 schools, Keegan, . . 20207-8 

Organisers’ classes well attended by teachers, 
Keegan, .. .. .. " 20092-6 

Schools : 

Opinion of Father Pembroke, Keegan. 

20117, 20234-7 

Re-inspection, but teachers refused any redress 
or recognition of wrong done, Mansfield, 

21797-9 

Thii-teen selected schools inspected by Mr. Hynes, 
of which only 6 were iix memorial, and question, 
Keegan, 20092, 20205-6 ; Mansfield, 21441-4. 
Mr. Welply’s mark raised by Mr. Hynes in 4 oixt 
of 6, Keegan , . . . . 20207-8 

see also particular names of schools. 

Teachers : 

Criticism by Mr. Hynes for holding back com- 
plaints so long and for acting in concert, 
Keegan, . . . . . . . . 20089 

Entitled to redi-ess, and question of, Guiry, 
19574-8 

Equal at least to these of any other circuit, 
Mansfield, . . . . 21363-8 

Happy relations between inspectors and, until 
advent of Mr. Welply, Keegan, . . 20088 

Letter to Board suggesting transfer of Mr. Welply 
to vacancy in another circuit, Mansfield, 
21352-62 

Organisers’ classes well attended, Keegan, 

20092-6 

Pecuniary obligations for equipment and upkeep 
of schools, Keegan, . , 20213-26 

Privileged letter to Boax-d stating that iix opiixion 
of, Mr. Welply was qualifying for chief in- 
spector-ship, unfairness- on pax-t of Mr. Hynes, 
and particulars, Mansfield, .. 21430-41 

Restoration of merit marks given under previous 
inspectors and making good of monetary loss 
only way of redressing wrongs, Keegan, 20210-2 
having Serious gx-ievaixces would not sign 
memorial, Keegan, 20089-91, 20187-90 

not a Single teacher who signed memorial or who 
sent in statements of complaint fined by Board, 
and particulars, Mansfield, . . 21445-60 

Statement that they were not prepared to give 
Mr. Welply a fair tiial refuted, Mansfield, 21441 
Statement that managers did not interfere in- 
accurate, Mansfield, ■■ .. 21428 


Cole, J. A. : 

Complaints of lowering reports all round ignored 
by Board, Mansfield, • • 21316—9 

Marking of : „ 

Ballytarsua School, Maher, . . 20736, 20738 

Lowtown Boys’ School by, Crowe, 

18578, 18579-83, 18587 
Madrid Street School, Belfast, Jamison, 

17911, 17934-8, 17946, 17959 
St. James’s School, Belfast, Larmour, . . 16703 
Personal merit mark awarded by, pax-ticxxlars, 

Jamison, . . . . • • - - 17922 

Remarks in Observation Book of bt. James' School, 

Belfast, Larmour, . . • • • • 16703 
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Collins, Mr'., dismissal, particulars, MacSweeny, 
22166-75 

Composition, see Writing aud Composition under 
School Programme. 

Connaught Managers, resolution passed by. calling 
for Dr. Starkie’s removal, Mahon, . . 23359-60 

Considine, Mr., case of Board investigating anony- 
mous charge against teachei - , Mahon, . . 23521 
Convanaghan School, instanced as showing merit 
mark awarded at variance with general report, 
Ramsey, . . . . • • 21010-3 

Convoy School, case instanced as showiixg merit max'k 
awarded at variance with general report, Ramsey, 
21014-6 

Cookery, see under School Programme. 

Cookstown, Oldtown Boys’ School : 

Case instanced as showing school buildings influence 
merit marks, Ramsey, . . 20978-82 

Merit marks, particulars, Ramsey, 20898-9 

Principal teacher, income, Ramsey, . . 209 17-8 

Cormack, Miss Catherine, appeal, 1 particulars, Mac- 
Sweeny, . . . . . . 22233-6 

Corporal punishment, circular and rules, Elliott, 
16967-8, 17018-46, 17142-6 
Corporal punishment book, absurdity of, Elliott, 

16967 

COULTER, VERY REV. ISAAC, D.D., Dean of 
Kilmore and School Manager : 14624-14798 

Inspectors : 

Examination by, advocated, 

14683-91, 13697-703, 14713-4, 14731-42, 

14765-87, 14797-8 
Frequent changes, question of, . . 14655 

Junior, individuality cannot be got rid of by 
training, . . . . . . 14705-9 

One man contradicts another and changes time- 
table, .. .. 14682, 14788-91 

Tone and manner towards teachers, 

14656-9, 14672, 14676-82, 14792-6 
Type of men as compared with those under 
Results system, . . . . 14660-4 

Manager’s, notice of iixspectors’ visits, shortness of, 
14665-75, 14764 

Merit Marks, uniformity question. 

14643-54, 14710-12, 14746, 14788-91 
Observation Book, inspector should not read 
former reports in, until he lias written up his 
own, .. .. .. .. 14712 

Salaries, teachers should be properly remunerated 
no matter what average of school is, 14715-30 

School attendance, bad and intermittent and 

Compulsory Act not enforced, 

14692-5, 14743-5, 14755-9 

Schools : 

Conveyances for children, risk of accident, 

14749-52, 14759-60 
Small, amalgamation encouraged by inspectors, 
and objection to, . . . . ' 14746-52 

School year, uniform or separate for each school, 
question, . . 14780-7, 14735-6, 14742 

Teachers : 

Feeling that there is a great system of suspicion . 

14673-5 

Grievances aud discontent against individual 
inspector rather than system, 

14635-42, 14753-4, 14761-4 
should be Rewai’ded if school were particularly 
efficient and up to high standard; 14703-4 
Court School, reprimand and fining of teacher, parti- 
culars aixd mode of conducting investigation, 
MacSweeny, . . . . . . . . 22224 

CROWE, REV. E. D., M.A., Rector of Caran, School 
Manager : . . . . . . 14799-14934 

Inspectors : 

Examination advocated, . . 14829-38 

Junior, training, no suggestion to make, but 
should be properly trained, . . 14839-40 

Often placed in very invidious positions 14847 
Tone and manner towards teachers, 

14841-4. 14896-903 
Uniformity question, 14824-9, 14847-69 

Managers, shortness of notice of inspectors’ visits, 
14813-20, 14879. 14926-32 

Merit Marks : 

Abolition advocated. . . 14851-3 

Local conditions and changed conditions of 
school should be taken into account, 14853a-7 


Crowe, Rev. E. D. — continued. 

Merit Marks — continued. 

Tone, circular, 14847-50, 14857-67 

Observation Book, inspectors should consult with 
teachers previous to writing in, 14844-5 

Primary Education, comparison of standard with 
that under Results system, . . 14914-9 

Reports, inspector should not read former until he 
has written up his own, . . 14903-1 3 

School Programme, should be more elasticity in 
view of possibilities in certain districts, 14870-6 
Schools, leaving certificate for fifth standard 
suggested, and for teachers to be partly awarded 
increment on, .. 14887-95,14829-31 

TE no Case known of provision of school equipment 
out of their own pockets, . . 14920-1 

should be Incentive to improve qualifications 
for teaching in way of personal study apart 
from school, . . • • 14932-4 

Notice of inspectors’ visits should be sent to, for 
formal inspection, . . 14880-0, 14922-5 

Unrest and dissatisfaction, general, 

14821-3, 14832-7 

CROWE, EDMOND. Principal of Lowtown Boys’ 
School, Galbally, County Limerick : 

18528-18692 

Personal career, . . . . 18528-42 

Cullen. Miss, distnissal, particulars, MacSweeny, 

22080-91. 22166-75 

Cullen School : 

Assistant teacher dismissed from position on ground 
that all grants to school were to be withdrawn 
if successor to Mr. Mansfield were not appointed 
by manager, Mansfield. 21829-38, 21899-901 
Merit marks, particulars, Keegan. 20208 ; Mansfield, 
21131-302, 21330-50. 

Referred to in memorial. Keegan, . . 20196- 

Visit of Dr. Stnrkie. particulars. Mansfield. 

21330-41 

Cussen, Mr. : 

Marking of : 

Blessington Boys’ School, Landers. . . 21075 

Glenealy School. MacSweeny .. .. 22136 


D. 

Dale, F. H. : 

Rule 127(6) not dreamt of until visit of. to Ireland 
in 1903, Mansfield. . . 21491, 21492-5 

Small schools reduced as result of visit, Mansfield, 
21612 

Dalton, J. P., reports on St. James's School, Belfast, 
Lannour, . . . . . . . . 16703 

Dardis, C. P. : 

Criticism of time table of Lowtown School objected 
to, G voice, . . . . . . 18663-75 

Marking of Lowtown Boys’ School, Galbally, 
particulars, Crowe, 

18557-63, 18606-35, 18656, 18059 
Particulars re visit to Lowtown Boys’ School which 
gave rise to reprimand, Crowe, . . 18593. 

Davidson. Mrs., case instanced as showing merit 
mark awarded at variance with general report, 
Ramsey, . . . . . . ' 21010-3 

DEASE, MAJOR, Commissioner of National Educa- 
tion : . . . . . . 22339-498 

Articles written by, statements in, questioned, 
22417-25 

Ground on which Board rejected first proposal with 
regard to Mr. Mansfield, question, 22430-4 

Member of Board who first proposed Mr. Mansfield's 
dismissal and only member who voted for it- on 
first occasion, and reasons. 22341-2, 22344 
Reference to Miss Mahon and teachers on letter 
sent to “ Tablet,” question, . . 22428-9- 

Deputations, see under Board of National Education. 

Development grant, allocation of local grants, 
question of, Mahon, . . . . 23498-503 

Dooisli School, case instanced as showing award of 
merit mark on scrappy inspection, Ramsey, 20995- 
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Dewar, Mr., Chief Inspector : 

Case of brother being manager and sister teacher 
of school, and particulars, Elliott 17326-35 
Examination of Tullycavey School, particulars, 
Anderson, . . . . . . 18104-21 

Investigation into provision of desks at Bally- 
macarrett Road School, and rudeness to teacher, 
Todd, .. . . . . 15109-13 

Marking of : 

Ballymacarrett Road School, Belfast, Todd, 

14976-81, 15097-103, 15139-40 
Dundonald School, . . . . 14984—90 

Madrid Street School, Belfast, Jamison, 

17907, 17933-4, 17938-43, 17946-52, 17957-9, 
18046-8 

Sydenham School, Belfast, Gregg, 

18351-3, 18358, 18447, 18462-6, 18474-5, 
18478-80 

Tullycavey School, Anderson, . . . . 18166 

Tyconnanght School, Cahill, 

17638, 17640, 17651 
Observations made by, in Observation Book of 
Sydenham School, Belfast, Gregg, 18375-8 
Personal merit mark awarded by, particulars, 
Jamison, . . . . . . 17919-2 

Rejoinder to remarks, Boyd, . . 15787-90 

Reports on Belfast circuit, Lamiour, 

16699, 16826, 16830-3 
Stated that ho had instructed Mr. Ponton to reduce 
away as long as he had him (Mr. Dewar) at his 

back, Todd, . . . . 15252-8 

Statement that there was no effective teaching in 
Belfast, and question, Todd, 15060-72, 15261-2, 
15694-G ; Boyd, 15769-72. 


Dickie, Mr. : 

Charge of rudeness against, appeal refused, 
MacSweeny, . . . . 22234, 22236 

Inspection of Barranislcy School, particulars, 
MacSweeny, . . . . 22092-116 

Insulting ’ manner before children, MacSweeny, 

21978 

Interference with teacher’s methods, ease, Mac- 
Sweeny, . . . . . . 22337-8 


Marking of : 

Aughrim School, MacSweeny, . . . . 21976 

Blessington Boys’ School, Landers, 21077-113 
Glenealy School, MacSweeny, . . .. 22136 

Mncklagli School, MacSweeny, . . 22234 

Orders given to teacher as to' method and effect, 
MacSweeny , . . . . 22254-63 

Dillon, Mrs., threatened with dismissal, MacSweeny, 

22163 

Dilworth, W. J., M.A. : 

Evidence referred to, J amison, .. .. 17923 

Statement that appointment of Mr. Ward gave 
teachers additional means of access to Board, 
reply to, Malion, . . . . . . 22547 

Visits to Loughmoro School, particulars, Nash, 
20291 

Mardyke School, Sweeney, 19633, 19635-8 

Diver, William, case instanced as showing school 
buildings influence merit marks, Ramsey, 20983-90 
Doherty, Mr., case of Board investigating anonymous 
charge against teacher, Malion, . . 23519-20 


Dolphin’s Barn Girls’ School,. Dublin : 

Dismissal of principal and assistant teachers, parti- 
culars and procedure of investigation, Mac- 
Sweeny, 21991-22049, 22163, 22165 

Dismissal of teachers, question as to whether rule 
was carried out, Dease, . . 22404—16 

Domestic Science, see Cookery, Laundrywork and 
Domestic science under School Programme. 
Donovan, Mrs. Sarah J., lowering of report in incre- 
ment year, particulars, MacSweeny, 

22248-54, 22291-4 
Doran, Rev. J. C. Emmerson, connection with case 
of Mr. Stewart, Elliott, . . . . 17267-325 


Downing, Edmond : 

Evidence referred to, Mansfield, . . 21563-7 

Marking of : 

Mardyke School, Sweeney, 

19616-24, 19651, 19653, 19747 
Mohober School, O'Mahony, 

18974—7, 19054-61, 19065 


Doyle, Michael, case of appeal being refused, Mac- 
Sweeny, . . . . . . 22228-30 

Drawing, sec under School Programme. 

Dundonald School, merit marks, particulars, Todd, 
14981-91 


Dunlop, Mr. : 


Helpful suggestions made, Quinn, . . 20372 

Marking of Rathkeevin School, Quinn, 20369-71. 


E. 


Earl, Mrs. Jane, dismissal, particulars, MacSweeny , 
22166-95 

Educational Reform Association in Belfast, pamphlet 
published by, and reprimand of Mr. Elliott for 
connection with, particulars, Elliott, 

17341-6, 17348-62 


ELLIOTT, DANIEL, B.A., Treasurer of Irish 
National Teachers’ Organisation, 
in Capacity as representing Teachers’ Organisation 
Maynooth resolutions regarded as sham settle- 
ment, and question, Mansfield, 21902-19, 

Evidence, . . . . . . 16834-17389 

Personal history, . . . . 16834r-43 

Relations with Mr. M'Elwaine, particulars, 17363 
Reprimand, particulars, 17341-6, 17348-62 
Appeals : 

Mode before and after new system, and new 
rules limit teacher, . . 17216-21 

Procedure by Irish National Teachers’ Organi- 
sation, . . . . . . 16942-5- 

Rule nullified by Commissioners by private 
regulation, . . . . 17261-5 

Board of National Education : 

Circulars : 

Conference should be held before issuing, 17047 
Rules made by independently of rules set 
forth in code, . . . . 17260-1 

“ Tone,” unfavourable to teachers, . . 16992 

Objection to, as at present constituted, 17226-9 
Rules and Regulations : 

Check on, an ineffectual safeguard, . . 16967 
Constant changes, . . . . 17158-68 

Discussed to show that Board has not any 
great capacity or competence in the making 
of, .. .. .. 16996-17008 

Fundamental, should not be changed without 
sanction of Lord Lieutenant, 17138-41 
Latest edition, hypercritical nature of changes, 
16992 

Legal adviser permitted to man who is accused 
of violating, . . . . 17336-40 

Notice should be given, and suggestions, 

17009-17 

Number, . . . . . . . . 16992 

Number of changes, omissions, and number of 
new rules introduced harassing to teachers, 
16992 

Table of changes in new rules, and omitted 
rules, . . . . . . . . 16992 

should be no Unnecessary changes in wording, 
17133-4 

Corporal punishment, circular and rides, 

16967-8, 17018-46, 17142-5 
Corporal punishment book, absurdity of, 16967 


Grades : 

Comparison with old system, .. 17170-211 

One of most retrograde and unsatisfactory rules 
of new system, - . . . . . . 16973 

Teachers should have been allowed option of 
of remaining under old rule or coming under 
new, . . • • • • 17056-61 

Teachers opposed to change from class salary to, 
17246-50 

Time taken to reach maximum, .. 16973 


Increments : 

Automatic and annual in absence of adverse 
report advocated, . . . 17235, 17240-6 

. Forty-six out of ninety schools having lost money 
from lowering of reports, . . 17364-6 

Inspectors : 

Districts changed to o frequently, 17135-7 

Junior, sanction of senior necessary for raising 
or lowering reports, . . . . 16992 

Time spent in schools too short to judge Of merit 
mark, and do not know local circumstances, 

17230-2 

42 
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Elliott, Daniel — continued. 


Elliott, Daniel — continued. 


Irish National Teachers’ Organisation : 
Appeals to Board in defence of teacher’s rights 
in relation to Board, procedure, 16942-5 
Belfast Association a branch, . . 16844-50 

Burden thrown upon teachers for cleaning and 
upkeep of schools part of work of organisation, 
16908-9 

Cases of hardship exposed, and number, 16874-9 
Central Executive Committee : 

Deputation respecting maternity rule received 
nominally by whole Board, 16946-51 

a Permanent standing committee, and number 
of meetings held annually, . . 16930-1 

Changes in rules as result of, . . 16886-95 

Chairman, change annually, . . . . 16852 

Complaints always came from teachers, 16884 


Deputations : 

on General question and only in one instance or 
so with particular case, . . 16885-6 

Received by Dr. Starkie, 

16874-9, 16887, 16959 
not Received by any other members of Board 

than Dr. Starkie, . . . . 16881 

Refusal of Dr. Starkie to receive certain 
members of organisation, and reasons, 

16960-5 

Funds : 

Benevolent, purely voluntary, and subscrip- 
tion, . . . . . . 16939-41 

Central : 

and Object, . . . . . . 16932 

Subscription, . . . . . . 16938 

Defence : 

Date of establishment, and object, 16932-7 
Subscription, .. .. .. 16938 

Length of existence, . . . . . . 16873 

Meetings, number held annually, 16867-9, 16930 
Protestant managers only, dealt with, 16890-1 
Secretary, . . . . . . . . 16853 

Total membership, . . . . 16862-6 

Treasurer, amount of business considerable, 

16859-61 

Managers : 

Confidential report, abolished in 1911, and 
particulars, . . 16988-92, 17120-2 

Obligations for obtaining grant for heating and 
cleaning schools not always carried out, 

_ . . . , 16919-28 

Presbyterian scheme to establish some form of 
arbitration, but not accepted, 16901-2 

Protestant bishops not in same position a 
Catholic bishops in regard to, 16896-900 


Merit Marks : 

Abolition advocated as altogether unworkable 
and unfair, 17230-2, 17233-9, 17251-6 

Forty -six out of ninety schools having lost 
money through lowering of, .. 17364-6 

Monitors : 

Criticism lessons established by circular, 

' , , _ _ 16973, 17068-71 

borne teachers do without, as trouble considered 
too great for any advantage received from 
services, . . . . . _ 16973 

Teachers required to devote extra time to in- 
struction, for which they receive no pecuniary 
reward . . . . . . 16973 

Promotion, barriers to, . . ‘ ' i«973 

Reports, entirely, and abolition of merit mark 
advocated, . . 1723 3 9 

Salaries, comparison of grading with old system, 

ScholanH],, from national and intermediate 
schools, conference respecting, 16959 

School attendance, marling of pupils, particulars 
School Programme : 18987.17105-19 

S ” bi6 t'9,fT„ 8 ?S 

. 1688 aboIislKil ’ >»t afterwards 
Reading, books, new rule, 16992, 17124^5 
Schools : 

Cle .T n f/ usually done by teachers in Belfast 
schools, m country schools by children them- 
selves under teacher’s eye, . . 16917-8 


Grant for heating and cleaning : 

Conditions, . . . . . . 16920 

Obligations carried out by parochial authorities 
in some cases but not in others, 16919-28 
Part of money directed to be applied to out- 
side of house, . . . . . . 17123 

Small boys, rule that only women must teach 
and effect, . . 16973, 17079-86 

Vacations, rules and effect, 16976, 17096-9 

School Year: 

Forms for, issued by Inspectors, particulars, 
17146-57 

Individual for each school advocated, and 
reasons, . . . . 17048-55, 17257-9 

Three additional as well as uniform, 16972-3 

Uniform : 

Established by circular, . . . . 16972 

Objections to, . . . . . . 16972 

Rule cause of trouble to teachers, . . 1 6972 


Teachers : 

may be Appointed additional Councillors, 16981 
Atmosphere of intense dissatisfaction all over 
country, and particularly in North, and 
cases, . . . . . . 17370-89 

to Avoid fairs, markets, and meetings, to abstain 
from controversy, and to do nothing in or out 
of school which might have tendency to 
confine it to any denomination of children, 
16976, 16981 

Catholic, Maynooth resolutions accepted as 
sufficient guarantee, .. .. 16891 

Cleaning and upkeep of schools : 

Ballymacarrett case, . . 16911-6 

Case of Mr. Mervyn, . . 16908-10 

Investigation part of work of Irish National 
Teachers’ Association, . . 16908-9 

Dismissals : 

without Appeal, grievance removed by Irish 
National Teachers’ Association, 16886-95 
Case of Mr. Stewart, and mode of trial, parti- 
culars, . . . . . . 17267-325 

Change in rules dees not give complete defence, 
and reason, and case, . . 16903-7 

for Inefficiency, increase under new system, 
17213-6 

Forbidden to keep public houses or houses for 
sale of spirituous liquors, or to live in any 

such house, .. .. 16976-81 

Husband or wife of owner or occupier of public - 
house not recognised as, . . 16985-6 

Legal adviser permitted, . . 17336-40 

Liberty of, rules, 16976-86, 17100-105 

Maternity rule : 

Copy of report on deputation to be forwarded, 
16957-8 

Deputation from Irish National Teachers’ 
Association received nominally by whole 
Board, . . . . . . 16946-51 

Vested rights swept away, and teachers 
heavily penalised, 16973, 17072-8 

Virtually withdrawn iu case of existing teachers, 
1.6973 

New clause in regulations since Local Govern- 
ment Act came into operation, .. 16981 

Notes of lessons, fad forced on teachers, and 
in most cases injurious rather than helpful, 
16992, 17126-33 
Permitted to act as presiding officers and polling 
clerks at elections, . . .. 16981 

not Permitted to carry on, or engage in, any 
business or occupation that will impair their 
usefulness as teachers, . . . . 16976 

have to Print on blackboard lessons for infants, 
17367-9 

Prohibited from contesting any constituency, 
16981-5 

Rule that only women must teach small boys 
and effect . . 16973, 17079-86 

whose Schools have declined in usefulness and 
efficiency, or who have conducted themselves 
improperly, old and new rules, 17223-6 

Status entirely changed by new system without 

any previous notice being given, .. 16973 

Unfairly treated by Board under new system, 
17062-7 
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England : 

L.C.C., procedure with regard to charges against 
teachers, Malion, . . . . . . 22597 

Teachers, freedom in civil rights, Mansfield, 

21862-3 

English, see. under School Programme. 


p. 


Fenton, J. : 

Mr. Dewar stated that he had instructed, to reduce 
away as long as he had him (Mr. Dewar) at his 
back, Todd, . . . . 15252-8 

Marking of Madrid Street School, Belfast, Jamison, 
17907, 17925-33, 17951 
Marking of St. James’s School, Belfast, Larmour, 
16660 

Personal merit mark awarded by, particulars, 
Jamison, . . . ■ . . . . 17919 

Remarks in Observation Book of St. James’ School, 
Belfast, Larmour, . . . . . . 16703 

Report on St. James’s School, Belfast, Larmour, 
16703 

Fereghty, Mr., Delayed report, instance, Mahon, 

23523 

Finan. Thomas, Dismissal, particulars, MacSweeny, 
22205-20 ; Mahon, 22568-71. 


Fitzgerald : 

D. P., marking and report of Slieveardagh Girls' 
School, Barr ii, ... .• ••• 20472-3,20508 

Patrick J. : 

Manner, Barry, 20521-9, 20595 

Marking of : 

Cullen School, Mansfield, 21189-95 

Ballvtarsna School, Malian, ... 20743 

Glenbane School, Leahy, 20600 

Lowtown Bovs’ School, Crowe, ... 18591 

Mnrdvke School, Sweeney, 19015-6, 19632, 19688, 
19655-7,' 19664, 19665-7, 19745-6 
Mohober School, O’Mahony, 18974, 19062-4, 
19071, 19082-5, 19103-4 
Monard Bovs’ School, O’Donnell, 19781, 19782, 
19786-8, 19848 

Eathgormaek School, 6 wiry, 19466, 19473-8 


Rosegreen School, Keegan, 
Slieveardagh Schools, Barry, 


19527 
20137, 20151 
20471, 20508, 
20578-5 
19949 


Templenoe School, O’Orady, 

Observations in Mohober School; observation 
book contradicting Mr. Welply’s statement, 
O'Mahony, 19038-42 


Fitzpatrick ; 

Mrs. Mary, case illustrating interference with 
teacher’s methods, MaoSweeney, ... 22337-8 

Mr., marking of : 

Glenbane School, Leahy, ... ■■■ 20600 

Killenaule School, O'Gorman, 18763-74, 18837-42, 
18887-9, 18936 

Lowtown Boys’ School, Crowe, ... 18590 

Mardvke School, Sweeney, 19604-14, 19625, 19650, 
19741-6 

Mohober School, O’Mahony, 18974, 19151 

Moyearkey School, Maher, 20751-6, 20745-7 

Rathgomiaek School, Guiry, 19468 

Rosegreen School, Keegan, 20134, 20137, 20138-9 
Slieveardagh Schools, Barry, 20467, 20470, 20573 

FOGARTY, P. J., Principal of Gortnagowna School : 
19311-452 

Career, . . . . . . 19311-35 

has not Suffered financially by lowering of mark 
as got promotion dated back, Fogarty, 

19392-404 

Franklin, Mr. : 

Marking of : 

Sydenham School, Belfast, Gregg, 

18369-63, 18432, 18476-7 
Templenoe School, O’Grady, 19897-9, 19950 


G. 


Gaelic League, joint deputation with Irish National 
Teachers’ Organisation to Education Office, parti- 
culars, . Mahon, . . . . . . 23373-4 

G alb ally School, see Lowtown School, Galbally. 
Geography, see under School Programme. 

Geraghty, P., dismissal on investigation by chief 
inspector, particulars, MacSweeny, 22221-2 

Glenbane School : 

Lowering of report on account of work of junior 
assistant mistress, Leahy, 

20599, 20608-15, 20650-3 
Merit marks, particulars, Leahy, . . 20600-57 

Principal Teacher : 

Improper fixing of salary and increments, Leahy, 
20599, 20655-7, 20615-49 
Loss of special promotion on account of lowering 
of marks, Leahy, . . . . . . 20599 

Losses through abolition of classification, Leahy, 
20599 

Glenealy School : 

Dismissal of teacher, particulars, MacSweeny, 

22136-44 

Gloster, Mr. : 

Case of charging teacher with discourtesy, and 
censure of teacher by Board and manner of 
investigation of matter, Ramsey, 21024-9 

Illustration of marking by, Ramsey, . . 21002 
Gormley, Mr., case of, Elliott, . . . . 17383 

Gortnagowna School : 

Application for re-examination refused, and parti- 
culars, Fogarty, 

19353-9, 19360, 19410-25, 19446-52 
Merit marks, particulars, Fogarty, 19336-452 

Referred to, in memorial, .Keegan, .. 20194 

in Very bad state in 1900, Fogarty, 19405-7 

Grades : 

First, First of Teachers entitled to promotion can- 
not get, Mansfield, . . . . . . 21675 

second, slow promotion of assistant teachers to, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . 21552-5 

Third, increment claimed for untrained teachers 
to at least top of, Mahon, . . 23066-76 

should be Abolished, Ramsey, 21058, 21062—5 ; 
Mahon, 22908. 

Average necessary for promotion to higher, should 
be abolished, Mansfield, . . 21675-6 

Comparison with old system, Elliott, 17170-211 
Condemned by Dr. Traill, Mahon, . . 23323 

Effect of system on rural schools, Mahon, 22715-21 
Grading of assistant teachers, Mahon, 23013-32 
One of most retrograde and unsatisfactory rules 
of new system, Elliott, . . . . 16973 

Standard numbers should be abolished, Mansfield, 
21675; Mahon, 23036-40. 

Teachers opposed to change from class salary to, 
Elliott, . . . . . . 17246-50 

Teachers should have been allowed option of 
remaining under old rule or coming under new, 
Elliott, . . . . . . 17056-61 

Time taken to reach maximum, Elliott, .. 16973 
Undergraded teachers, number and injustice, &c., 
Jamison, 17963-18038 ; Mahon, 22707-14, 23032- 
5, 23180-215. 

Tested interests of teachers ignored, Nash, 20250 
see also Increment and Promotion. 

Greer. Rev. Ussher ; 

Dismissals of teachers by, particulars, McCluggage, 
16439-46 

Letter re visits of Messrs. Keith aud Kelly 
Lisburn, school refereed to, but not present in 
school on any visits of Mr. Kelly, McCluggage, 
16575-82 

Refusal to allow science to be taught in Lisburn 
School, McCluggage, . . . . 16516-25 

GREGG, JOHN A., Principal of Sydenham National 
School, Belfast : . . 18317-18527 

Personal, career, . . . . 18317—35 


GUIRY, EDMOND, Principal of Eathgormaek 
School, . . . • • • 19453-19578 

Career, . - • • • • 19453-65 

no Pecuniary loss in consequence of lowered mark 
19560—2 
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H. 

Harrison, Miss, lowering of report following visit of 

Dr. Starkie, MacSweeny, . . 22144-68 

Hart, Mr., dismissal, particulars, MacSweeny, 

22166-75 

Headen, W. P., reports on St. James’s School, Belfast, 
Larmour, . . . . . . . . 16703 

Heenan, Mr., case of, Elliott, . . . . 17380 

Hennessy, Miss, case of vested rights of teachers 
being ignored in making rules, Nash, . . 20341-51 
Hewitt, Mr., case of, Elliott, . . . . 17383 

Hilden School, see under Lisburn. 

Hogarty, Mr., case of teacher being entitled to pro- 
motion but not obtaining, Nash, .. 20303-10 

Home lessons, see under School Programme. 


Appeal against marking of school by, particulars, 
Anderson, . . . . . . 18100-21 

Charge against Mr. Todd of altering Observation 

Book, Todd, . . . . 15665-80 

Inaccuracy in marking a subject not taught, Todd, 
15681-6 

Mark of Ladley School lowered on account of pre- 
mises, Todd, . . . . 15090-1 


Marking of : 

Aughrim School, MacSweeny, .. 21974 

Baiiymacarrett Hoad School, Todd, 

15252-3, 15271, 15514-7 
Nicholson Memorial School, Lisburn, Smyth, 
17725-6 17752-61, 17770-1, 17779-81, 
Sydenham School, Belfast, Gregg, 

18380-7, 18408 

Tullycavey School, particular's, Anderson, 

18075, 18089, 18153-65, 18236-40, 18273-93 
Heply to observations handed in Todd, 15640-53 
Statement by, that inspectors had reduced marks 
in schools in Belfast and the managers would be 
compelled to build new schools or improve 
existing ones, Todd, . . 15089, 15576 


Statements should have been put in Observation 
Book, Todd, . . 16435-41, 15655-65 


Houston, James : 

Case instanced as showing merit mark awarded at 
variance with general report, Eamsey 21014-6 
Case of increment being lost because of dropping of 
examination for one year, Eamsey, 20932-44 

Hull, Mr., case brought forward to show school worry 
had caused death, and not harassing action of 
inspector, McCluggage, . . 16591-5 


Hynes, James Joseph, Chief Inspector : 

Connection with case of Mr. Stewart, Elliott, 

_ i.- n 17267-32£ 

Connection with reprimand of Mr. Elliott, Elliott 
_ .. . 17341— f 

Considered responsible for lowering marks bi 
teachers, Todd, . . . . 16239, 1524* 

Criticism of teachers in Clonmel circuit for holding 

back complaints so long and for acting in concert 
Keegan, .. .. .. .. 2 008£ 

Marking of : 

Blessington Boys’ School, Launders, 21071-J 

Cullen School, Mansfield, 21190-6 2134S 

Loughmore School, Nash, ! 

,, , . _ . . „ 20238-41, 20245, 20271-301 

. mardyKe School, Sweeney, . . 19639-4° 

Mark of Mr. Welply raised in 4 oat of 6 schools" 
Keegan, 20207-8 ; Mansfield, 21444. 
not Personally considered cause of lowering mark* 
m Belfast District, Todd, , . 15021-S 

Slieveardagh Girls’ School, Barry, 
a . , , . . . , 20498-507, 20512-15 

Suspected to be origin of raising standard in Belfast 
circuit, Boyd, . . t 15726 15730 

He -inspection of Clonmel circuit by, Mansfield, 

21797 9 

Statement that inspectors were cause of failure of 
results system denied by, Boyd, 15794—8 

Statement that Tipperary teachers were not pre. 
pared to give Mr. Welply a fair trial, Mantf&d, 


Hynes, James Joseph — continued. 

Marking of — continued. 

Thirteen selected schools in Clonmel circuit in- 
spected by, of which only 6 were in memorial, 
and question, Keegan, 20092, 20205-6 

Unfairness on part of, re privileged letter to Board 
stating that in opinion of Clonmel teachers Mr. 
Welply was qualifying for Chief Inspectorship, 
and particulars, Mansfield . . . 21430-41 

Visit to Moliober School, particulars, O’Mdhony, 
19015-29, 19090 

I. 

Increments : 

should he Annual and Automatic in absence of 
any serious report, Todd, 15396-7, 15087, 15688- 
90 ; Boyd, 15876-80 ; Robertson, 16098-100 ; 
McCluggage, 16625 ; Elliott, 17235, 17240-5 ; 
Carter, 17474-9; Smyth, 17796-7. 17848-52; 
O'Gorman, 18947-8 ; Owens, 19216, 19217-30, 
19274-80 ; Nash, 20250 ; Eamsey, 21038-41, 
21058 ; Mansfield, 21675, 21076, 21920-42, 
21950 ; MacSweeny, 22311—6 ; Mahon, 22672-6, 
22693, 22853-905.' 

Case of teacher now iu Canada always losing, by 
reason of reduction of merit mark in third 

year, Eamsey ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 20921-5 

Cases of teachers being done out of a year’s, owing 
to no examination being held for one year, 
Ramsey, . . ■ ■ ■ . ■ . 20931-54 

Depending on inspectors’ reports injurious to 
educational efficiency of country, Smyth, 17848 
should not Depend on merit marks, Eamsey, 21058 

Delays, Mahon . . . . . . 22079-85 

Delays iu awarding, and pressure necessary to 
secure, Mansfield, . . . . . . . . 21675 

Delayed when deserved in ordinary way, Mansfield, 
21607-11 

Fads of inspectors cultivated by teachers in order 
to get, at expense of sound education, Owens, 
19245-7 

40 out of 90 schools having lost money from 
lowering of reports, Elliott . . 17364-6 

Increase has not kept pace with cost of living, 

Mansfield . . 21675, 21084-6 

to at Least top of third grade claimed for un- 
trained teachers, Mahon, . . 23066-76 

Lowering of reports in increment year, cases and 
particulars, MacSweeny . . . . 22233-53 

Necessity for appeals would be largely done away 
with if, did not depend on reports, Anderson, 
18266 

should be Paid when due without any further 
trouble, Boyd, . . . . . . 15953-7 

Partial, Mansfield, 21555-7 ; Mahon, 22686-93. 
Partial awai'd on leaving certificate for fifth 
standard suggested, Crowe . . 14829-31 

should be more Rapid in beginning and should 
then slack off, MacSweeny . . .. 22294-311 

Rules not known to teachers, Mahon, 22598-625 
Teachers threatened with denial of, unless they 
introduced cookery, Mahon . . 23377-83 

Withdrawal of, of assistant at Lowtown Boys’ 
School through adverse report on third year of 
incremental period, Crowe, 18571-92, 18076-85 

Inspection System : 

Cost of, Mansfield, . ." . . . . 21464-71 

Present system not conducive to sound education, 

Carter 17400, 17596-9 

System just neither to teacher, child, nor inspector. 
Malm, 20727-80 

Inspectors : 

not Able to appreciate spirit of new system, Cahill, 
‘17698, 17701 

would not Act as they have done if they had not 
high official sanction, Carter . . 17402-5 

Administration responsible for inspectorate 
grievance of teachers, Mahon .. 22511-34 

Amalgamation of small schools encouraged by, 
and objection to, Coulter, . . . . 14746-52 

Annual or General Inspection : 

Carrying on Examinations, beyond school hours, 
practice common, Ramsey, . . 20996-9 
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Inspectors — continued. 


Inspectors — continued. ■ 


Annual or General Inspection — continued. 


Cases of teachers being done out of a year’s 
increment owing to no examination being held 
for one year, Ramsey, . . . . 20931-51 

Children in irregular attendance or backward 
might be excluded. Smith, 17803-8, 17837-40 j 
Mansfield, 21658, Mahon, 22660 
should be Class examination ; but in essential 
subjects each child should get questions, 
Mahon, . . . . . . . . 22833-4 

Combination of examination and inspection 
advocated, Crowe, 18638 ; Mansfield, 21657, 
21658 ; Mahon, 22632-45, 22652-6 
Examination advocated, Coulter, 14683-91, 14697 
-703, 14713-4, 14731-42, 14765-87, 14797-8; 
Crowe, 14829, 14838, ; Todd, 15143-5, 15212- 
22, 15313-38, 15413-26, 15600-8, 15687 ; 
Boyd, 15849-52, 15872-83, 15894-906 ; Or egg, 
18414-6 ; Owens, 19202-8, 19300-3, 19306-10 
Examination undesirable, and reason, McGluggage 
16627 ; Ramsey, 21058 ; 
should be Fixed day, Mahon, 22627-30, 22646-52 
in Last month of school year advocated, 
MacSweeny, 22322-4 ; Mahon, . . 22832 

Managers should be given opportunity of being 
present, O'Flanagan, 20024-5, 20066-7 
Minimum number of attendances should be 
required from children before admittance, 

Mahon 22830-3 

Examining in regular results style, against spirit 
of letter of Board, Carter, 17438—43, 17448, 
17449-57. 

Notice of visits to managers, shortness of, and 
suggestion, Coulter, 14665-75, 14764 ; Crowe, 
14813-20, 14879, 14926-32. ' 

Percentages of passes taken, Gregg, . . 18511-9 
Portion of examination might be done by teacher, 
Anderson, 18248-50; Mansfield, 21658 ; Mahon, 
22834. 

Beal examination and inspection and not per- 
functory examination advocated, 17863- 

7, 17802, 17828-36. 

System, half examination and half inspection, 
and objected to, and examination should be 
thorough if held, Anderson, . . 18245-53 

Teachers should get notice, Crowe, 14480-6 
14922-5; Todd, 15314-22, 15419, 15687 ; Boyd, 
15875, 15901 ; Crowe 18641 ; O' Flanagan, 
20020-3, 20064-5 ; Ramsey, 21042-57 ; Mans- 
field, 21656, 21658 ; MacSweeny ; 22317-9 ; 

Mahon, 22628-30 

a Year or thereabouts should be allowed, Mans- 
field 21655 


Appointments s 

Competitive examination advocated, and teach- 
ing experience necessary, Todd, 15182-207 ; 
Keegan, 20097-103, 20015 ; Mansfield, 21640 
Exclusively from ranks of National Teacjiers 
advocated, Boyd, ■ ■ • • 15884-90 

should be some Outsiders and not all National 

teachers, Mansfield 21767-70 

should have had teaching experience, not 
necessarily in National Schools, Carter, 17481—4 
Practical experience in teaching, and teaching or 
training diploma required, Nash, 20322-5 ; 
Mansfield, 21639, 21641-4 ; Mahon, 23062-5 
Service marks should count, Mansfield, 21641 
no Assistance to teachers in conversation. 
Carter 17432-6 


Belfast : , ,, , 

Bemoval to other circuits advocated, Mahon, 
22928-40 

Be -inspection looked upon as a farce by teachers, 

Todd 15555^60 

Bemoval because of marking too soft, question, 

Boyd - • 15928-32 

Belations to teachers deplorably bad, Boyd, 15871 
Case of charging teacher with discourtesy, and 
censure of -teacher by Board, and manner of 
investigation of matter, Ramsey, . . 21024-9 

frequent Changes, question of, Coulter, 14655 ; 
Todd, 15448-52 ; Elliott, 17135-7 ; Anderson, 
18193-7, 18224-5 ; . Crowe, 18594-9 


Chief : 

Dismissals of teachers on investigation by, 
particulars, MacSweeny, . . 22205—22 

Evidence in disproof of statement that adverse 
circumstances are duly considered and rather 
favour teachers, Mansfield . . 21734—6 

Implication that dissatisfaction is confined to 
one or two circuits or agitators contradicted, 
Mansfield.. .. .. .. 21721-33 

Investigation into case of dismissal of principal 
and assistant teachers from Dolphin’s Barn 
Girls’ School, particulars, MacSweeny 

21991-22049 

should he on Office Committee, Mahon . . 22788 
no Power to criticise policy of Board, Mansfield, 
21563-7 

Be -inspection of schools in case of breakdown 
should not be carried out by, as being interested 
in case, Todd 15556-60 

Circuits : 

Bad arrangement for education of country to 
have senior and circuit inspectors working 
in same, and no one really responsible for any 
portion of work, Smyth, . . 17842-4 

Division of work into, opinion as to arrangement, 
Robertson, . . . . . . 16354—5 

Circular's to, not sufficiently definite, and more or 
less impossible of interpretation, and contra- 
dictory, Mahon . . . . . . 22511—6 

Comparison of old style with new, Mahon 2261 7-34 
no Complaints against individuals, Carter, . . 17402 
Conferences with Board should be held Mahon, 
22832 


Conferences with Teachers : 

Advocated, Carter, 17495-505 ; Smyth, 17799-801; 
Anderson, 18197, 18267-8 ; Mahon, 22831-2. 
Conferences with Teachers : 

Suggested mode, Anderson, . . 18211—19 

would be Valueless under present system, 
Anderson, . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 18307—10 

should Consult with teachers previous to writing in 
Observation Book, Crowe, . . . . 14844-5 

Difference in mode of procedure from those of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction Board, 
Carter, 17586-7 ; Smyth, 17825-7 ; Owens, 
19235-7, 19240-4 ; Mansfield, 21663-5 
Fads cultivated by teachers in order to get incre- 
ment at expense of sound education, Owens, 

19245-7 

Fairness and justice, question of. O' Callaghan, 
20857-60 


Head : 

Preferred to senior inspectors, Owens, 19230-9 
Beversion to system desired, Mansfield, 21663-5 
Incidental visits would show inspector working of 
school, Mahon . . . • • • • • 22632 

Inclined to exasperate teachers and managers, 
should not be promoted to higher ranks, Mans- 
field •• 21644 

Insolence alleged by teachers, appeals refused, 

MacSweeny, . . 22230-2 

Instructions sent out to, in 1902 approved, Carter, 
17445-9 

should not Interfere with teachers’ methods when 
working satisfactorily, Boyd, . ■ 15919-27 

Investigation of appeals in cases of dismissal 
bv some authority independent of, desired 
MacSweeny, ■ ■ ■ ■ • • 22049-78 

Junior 


Junior : 

or Experience in teaching necessary, Keegan, 

20104-14 

Sanction of senior necessary for raising or lower- 
ing reports, Elliott 16992 

' new Power put in hands of unscrupulous by 
tone circular, EUiott, . . • • • ■ 16992 

Individuality cannot be got rid . of by, Cmuter, 
14705-9 

more Prolonged and effective, advocated, 
Carter ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 17485-94 

no Suggestion to make, but should be properly 
trained, Oroide, • • 1^® ^9 

main use of Observation Book for succeeding, lodd^ 
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Inspectors — continued. 
Junior — continued. 


Irish National Teachers’ Association —continued. 
Central Executive Committee — continued. 


One man contradicts another and changes time- 
table, Coulter, . . . . 14682, 14788-91 

should be Placed in charge of district and made 
responsible for certain number of years, Mahon, 
22829-31 

often Replaced in veiy invidious position, Crowe, 

14847 

not Properly trained for work, Todd, . . 15687 
Questions should not be asked beyond work 
recorded in Progress Book, Anderson, . . 18199 
should not Read former reports until they have 
written up their own, Coulter, 14712 ; Crowe, 
14903-13 ; Todd, 15432. 

should not Recommend change of organisation in 
school without giving practical illustration of 
how to carry it out, Mahon, . . 23043-51 

should Remain considerable number of years in 
same circuit, Smyth, . . . . 17798-9 

Scotland, see under Scotland. 

Scrappy inspection, illustration of award of merit 
mark, on, Ramsey, . . . . 20995, 21007-9 

Senior : 

Old system of Head Inspectors preferred to, 
Owens, . . . . . . . . 19230-9 

Sanction necessary before juniors raise or lower 
reports, Elliott, . . . . . . . . 16992 

should Show desire to sympathise and co-operate 

with teachers, 31 ans field, .. .. .. 21644 

Suggestions in some cases found useful, but in 
some very foolish, Boyd, . . . . 15907-18 


Surprise visits : 

should not be Outside hours mentioned in time- 
table, Mansfield, . . . . . . 21654 

Possible injustice, Malion, . . . . 22626 

Teachers criticised by, for want of preparation for 

lessons, Todd, 15223-7 

Teachers should be permitted to see all “ Instru- 
ctions to Inspectors,” Ramsey, . . . . 21058 

would tend to prevent misunderstanding if no entry 
were made in Observation Book without inspector 
having talk with teacher on proposed observa- 
tion, Anderson, . . . . . . 18261-5 

Time spent in schools too short to judge of merit 
mark, and do not know local circumstances, 
Elliott, .. . . . . . . 17230-2 

Time taken by, to decide marks, question of 
Mansfield, . . . . . . . . 21737—9 

Tone and manner towards teachers, Coulter, 14656- 
9,14672, 14676-82, 14792-6 ; Rev. E. D. Crowe, 
14841-4, 14896-903 ; Todd, 15037-56, 15111-3, 
15178-81 ; larmour, 16792-3 ; Carter, 17432-6 
17506 ; Gregg, 18379-82 ; E. Crowe, 18652-4 •’ 
Owem, 19293-9 ; Guiry, 19519-25 ; O'Callaghan, 
20862-73; Ramsey, 21018-23, ; Mansfield, 21644 
Type of men as compared with those under Results 

system, question. Coulter 14660-4 

Uniformity question. Coulter, 14643-54, 14710-12 
14746, 14788-91 ; Crowe, 14824-9, 14847-69 • 
Todd, 15212 ; Gregg, 18392; 18416-9 

should be no Undue interference with school 
organisation, Smyth, . . . , _ 17809 

see also particular names. 

Intermediate schools, see under Schools. 

Irish, see under School Programme 


a Permanent standing committee and number 
of meetings held annually, Elliott, 16930-1 
Chairman, change annually, Elliott, . . 16852 

Changes in rules as result of, Elliott, . . 16886-95 

Complaints always came from teachers, Elliott, 
, . , 16884 

Concessions to teachers won without any practical 
held from Board, Mahon, . . . . 23089-128 


Deputations to Board : 

Board should at all times be accessible to 

Mahon, 22553-61 

to Full Board, 1912, Mahon, 23490-5 

on General question and only in one instance or 
so with particular case, Elliott, . . 16885-6 

Joint deputation with Gaelic League, particulars 

Mahon, 23373-4 

re Maternity rule received nominally by whole 
Board, Elliott, 16946-51 ; Mahon, 23084-8 
Received by Dr. Starkie, Elliott, 16874-9, 16887 
16959. 

not Received by any other members of Board 
than Dr. Starkie, Elliott, . . . . 16881 

Refused hearing, Mahon, . . . . 23217-8 

Refusal of Dr. Starkie to receive certain members 
of organisation, and reason, Elliott, 16960-5 • 
Mahon, 23297-300, 23309. 

Refused hearing by Dr. Starkie, Mahon, 23180, 
23219-24 

Dr. Starkie’s private secretary and sometimes 
one of Secretaries present, Elliott, 16882-3 
Verbatim Report, 1909, inadvertent omission of 
marking “private and confidential” particu- 
lars, Mahon, 23360-72, 23388-9, 23427-50 
Commissioned to proceed to London to interview 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, but inability to present 
grievances, Mahon, 23180, 23187, 23216-7 
Distinction between Sligo Congress and, Mahon, 


Benevolent, purely voluntary and subscription, 

Elliott, ' . . 16939-41 

Central, 

and Object, Elliott 16932 

Subscription, Elliott. 16938 

Defence : 


Date of establishment, and object, Elliott , 

„ 16932-7 

Subscription, Elliott, 16938 

Length of existence, Elliott, 16873 

Meetings, number held annually, Elliott, 16867-9, 


Methods, Mahon, . . . . . . . . 23082 

Programme drawn up by, in 1903, and presented 
to Dr. Starkie, but rejected with exception of 

solitary subject, Mahon, 23259 

Protestant managers only, dealt with, Elliott, 


Relations with Board, Malum . . 23509-11 

Resolution passed in 1904, re widening of breach 
between teachers and inspectors, Mahon, 23261 

Secretary, Elliott 16853 

Sub -Committees, methods, Mahon, . . .. 23083 

Total membership, Elliott, . . . . 16862-6 

Treasurer, amount of business considerable, Elliott, 
16859-61 


Irish National Teachers’ Association : 

A PP e l t0 Kin grf extra week’s Coronation vacatioi 
to get answer from Board, Mahon, 2349 

Appeals to Board in defence of teachers’ righi 
B ® ar< ^. Procedure, Elliott, 16942- 
D x- Starkie towards, Mahon, 23490- 
Belfast Association a branch, EUiott, 16844-5 
B * ftr f 0 ™, teachers for cleansing an 
HuS, 8Ch ° 0 S Part 0f work of organifatioi 
Cases of hardship exposed, 'and number ^EUdot 
16874- 

Central Executive Committee : 


J. 

JAMISON, THOMAS, B.A., Principal Teacher of 
Madrid Street National School, Belfast : 

„ 17891-18055 

’ Personal career, . . . . 17891-905 

Personal merit mark, particulars, 17919-22 
Jordan, Owen : case of increment being lost because 
of no record of examination for one year, Ramsey, 
T . . 20944-50 

Junior Assistant Mistresses, see under Teachers. 

K. 

KEEGAN, T., Principal, Rosegreen National School, 
Clonmel: .. .. .. 20077-234 

^ areer > , • • . . . . 20077-82 

Reprimand, particulars, and withdrawal, 

20128-34, 20172-86, 20227-33 
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Keenan, Sir Patrick, friendly relations with teachers, 
Mahon, . . . . . . 23129-32 

Kehoe, Miss Mary, dismissal, particulars, MacSweeny 
22091-135, 22166-75 

Keith, Mr. : 

Error in composition noticed by, as not marked, in 
exercises written that day, and time for correcting 
had not come, McGluggage, . . 16541-50 

Marking by : 

Lisburn School, McOluggage, 16452-6, 16467, 
16468, 16509-26, 16530-54. 

Madrid Street School, Belfast, Jamison, 17911-13, 
17923, 18044-5. 

Nicholson Memorial School, Lisburn, Smyth, 
17724-5, 17726. 

Sydenham School, Belfast, Gregg, 18388, 18390-2, 
18430-1, 18434-8. 

Reports on Belfast circuit, Larmour, . . 16699 
Testimonial to bearing towards teachers by Mr. 
Greer, reply, McGluggage, . . 16575-82 

Kelly, P. J. : 

Allegation against Mr. McCluggage, reply, McGlug- 
gage, . . . ■ . . 16563-70 

Attention drawn to fact that time table was not 
suspended in Lisburn school, and particulars, 
McGluggage , . . . . 16526-30 

Ohange in standard in 1906, McCluggage, 16558-62 ; 
Larmotir, 16695-6. 

did not Examine children on school record, 
McGluggage, . . . . 16571-4 

Documentary evidence to prove that on showing 
of, Lisburn school should have got higher mark 
than “ good ” in 1908, McGluggage, 

16480, 16482-508, 16584-90, 16651-5 
Manner of addressing teacher harassing, McOVug- 

gage, 16571-4 

Marking r.v : 

Lisburn School, McGluggage, 16452, 16468, 
16475-80, 16482-508, 16555, 16598, 16614-24. 
Madrid Street School, Belfast, Jamison, 17911-3, 

Rosegreen School, Keegan, 20118-21, 20157-62. 
St. James’s School, Belfast, Larmour, 16653-4, 
16660-4, 16703. 

Sydenham School, Belfast, Gregg, 18389. 
Tankerstown School, Keegan, 20234. 

Tullycavey School, Anderson, 18093-8. 
Tyconnaught School Cahill, 17614, 17627-8, 
17621, 17623, 17650-1. 

Mr. Smyth reported for not making record of 
punishment in Corporal Punishment Book, 

Smyth. 17785 

Remarks in Observation Book of Newtownards 
Girls’ School, Todd, . . ■ • • • 15404 

Remarks in Observation Book of St. James’s School, 
Belfast, Larmour, . . • • • • 16703 

Reply to observations of, re St. James’s School, 
Belfast, Larmour, 

16727-40, 16744-91, 16796-800, 16828-9 
Report on Belfast circuit, Larmour, .. 16699 

Statement that errors in written work were not 
dealt with as suggested in Lisburn school, 
McOluggage, ■ ■ • ■ 16531-41 

Statement that teacher of Lisburn School declined 
to teach elementary science, and facts, MeClug- 
gage, . . ■ ■ ■ • 16513-25 

Testimonial to bearing towards teachers by Mr. 

Greer, reply, McOluggage, .' . 16575-82 

Varied in severity of inspections after 1906, Boyd, 
15721-4 


Kentstown School, dismissal of teachers, particulars, 

MacSweeny, . . ■ . 22221-22 

Kilderry School, delayed report, instance, Lisburn Schools : 


Killybegs School, case instanced as showing school 
buildings influence merit marks, Ramsey, 20983-90 
Kilmaluck School, delayed report, instance, Mahon, 

23523 

Kilmyshal School, case of appeal being refused, 

MacSweeny, . . . . . . 22228—30 

Knockbridge School, dismissal of teacher, particulars, 
MacSweeny, . . . . . . 22205—20 

Kyle, Mr., case of, Elliott, . . 17379-80 

L. 

Ladley School, mark lowered on account of premises. 

Todd, .. . . . . 15090-1 

Lambert, Mr., dismissal, particulars, MacSweeny, 
22166-75 

LANDERS, MAURICE, Principal of Blessington 
School : . . . . . . 21066-113 

Career, . . . . . . 21066-70 

Increment lost because of lowering of reports, 
Landers, . . . . . . 21104r-12 

no Reduction in salary owing to lowering of marks, 
only reputation as teacher affected, 16700-1 

LARMOUR, JOHN EDWARD, Principal of St. 
James’s School, Antrim Road, Belfast : 

16640-833 

Record as teacher, . . . . .. 16703 

Belfast Circuit : 

Deputation : 

Manner in which complaint was received and 
treated officially, . . . . 16709 

Statement in reply to observations of Chief 
Inspectors, . . . . 16707-12 

Lowering believed to be mainly due to fact that 
premises were now being taken into con- 
sideration, . . . . . . 16697 

1 1 1 out of 404 schools protested , . . 1 6686 

Re -inspection of whole of schools expected as 
result of memorial and deputation, 16687—94 
Reports of inspectors from year 1901 on whole 
two circuits presided over by six inspectors 
handed in, . . . . 16698, 16830-1 

Teachers striving to meet requirements of new 
programme, . . • • 16830-2 

Wholesale reduction of marks in 1906, 

16683-5, 16695-6 

St. James’s School, Antrim Road, Belfast : 
Manager has been doing best to get equipment, 
16816-22 

Merit marks, particulars, 16649—78, 16703 

Observation book, extracts, .. .. 16703 

no Overcrowding, . . ■ • 16810-12 

Premises taken into account in awards of merit 
marks, 16668-78, 16727, 16742, 16796-9, 16813, 
16823-6, 16827-9 

Reply to inspector’s observations, 

16714-91, 16796-809 
School premises owned by members of congrega- 
tion, . . • • ■ ■ • ■ 16815 

Voluntary contributions towards upkeep, and 
inadequacy, . . ■ • 16670-5 

Laundrywork, see Cookery, Laundry work and Domes- 
tic Science under School Programme. 

Lavelle, Mr., reports on Belfast circuit, Larmour, 

16699 

LEAHY PATRICK, Principal of Glenbane School, 

:: :: 2059 S 

Letterfad School, case instanced as showing award 
of merit mark at time when children were not 
prepared for examination, Ramsey 21000-4 


Killarney Congress, decision of Catholic teachers to 
stand by Forms I. and II., Mahon, 23359-60 
Killenaire School, merit marks, particulars. O' Flana- 
gan, 19999-20019, 20026-8, 20031-7, 20054-70 
Killenaule Boys’ School : effect of rule of boys under 
7 being ineligible for enrolment in boys’ school 
where there is no suitable mistress available, 
O'Gorman, . . ■ ■ 18804-814, 18855-9 

Merit marks awarded, particulars. O' Gorman, 18711 
Number of successes of pupils in public examina- 
tions, O'Gorman, 18757-60, 18844-54, 18884-8 
Referred to, in memorial, Keegan, • • 2019b 


Hilden School, mark given by Mr. KeUy, Particu- 
lars, McOluggage, . . lr 5 Jr?’ 16614r-24 

Lowering of mark, 

Nicholson Memorial School : 

Dismissals of teachers, particulars, McCluggage^ 

Heating and cleaning and upkeep, no payment 
by teacher, Smyth, • • 17853 " 6 

Merit Marks awarded to, particulars, Smyth, 
17723-84, 17815-24, 17877-81 
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Lisburn Schools — continued. 

Nicholson Memorial School — continued. 

Reports not Received for nearly two months after 
inspection of Lisburn school, McCluqqaqc, 

16480-1 

Statement of inspector that teacher declined to 
teach Science in Lisburn school, and facts, 
MoCluggage, . . . . 16513—25 

Time Tables, attention drawn four times to fact of 
non -suspension of in Lisburn school, MoCluggage, 
16526-30 

Little, Robert : 

Marking of : 

Illustration, Ramsey, . . . . - 20944 

Rosegreen School, Keegan, 20137, 20148 

Logue, His Eminence Cardinal : appeal to, re dismissal 
of teacher settled very satisfactorily, MaeSweeny, 
22205 

Loughmore School : 

Merit marks, particulars, Nash, 

20238-41, 20245, 20256-69, 20271-301 
Principal teacher, undergraded, and particulars, 
Nash, . . . . 20250-6, 20312-19 

Visit of Dr. Starkie, particulars, Nash, 

20284-5, 20291-5 

Lowtown Boys’ School, Galbally : 


MeEnery, Mr. : 

marking by : 

Ballytarsna School, Maher, 20736, 20738. 

Cullen School, Mansfield, 21139, 21142-8. 
Glexibane School, Leahy, 20600, 20605-15. 
Lowtown Boys’ School, Crowe, 18585. 

Mardyke School, Sweeney, 19590-1, 19595-6 
19615. 

Mohober School, particulars, O'Mahony, 18974 
19082-5. 

Monard Boys’ School, O'Donnell, 19781, 18849 
19814, 19817, 19820. 

. Rathgormack School, Guiry, 19466, 19527. 
Rosegreen School, Keegan, 20134, 20136 

20149-50. 

Slieveardagli Gii'ls’ School, Barry, 20467. 
Templenoe School, O' Grady, 19899, 19950. 

M’Gliuehy, Edward, case instanced as showing 
award of merit ' mark on scrappy inspections, 
Ramsey, . . . . . . . . 20995 

M‘Loughlin, Neil : 

Illustration of case as effect of Dr. Starkie’s visit, 
Ramsey, .. . . . . 20955-7* 

Personal merit mark pulled down by assistant, 
Ramsey, . . . . . . 20957-69 

McMahon, marking of Malioonagli School, O'Cal- 
laghan, .. . . . . 20802 


Assistance afforded by manager in provision of 
school equipment, E. Orowe, . . 18690—2 

Backward tendency in mathematics, E. Crowe, 
18686-9 

Criticism of inspector on teaching of reading, 
. E. Crowe, ... 18557a-18557b, 18600-5 

Criticism of time-table by inspector, particulars, 
E. Crowe, .. .. . . 18663-75 

Constant changes in inspectors complained of, 
E. Crowe, .. .. 18557-57b 

Merit mark, particulars, E. Crowe 18540-692 
Reprimand of teachers, particulars, E. Orowe, 
18593, 18618-35, 18660-2 
Withdrawal of assistant’s increment through adverse 
report on third year of incremental period, parti- 
culars, E. Crowe, . . 18571-92, 18676-85 

Lynam, Mr. : 

marking by : 

Aughrim School, MaeSweeny, 21977. 

Blessington Bovs’ School, Landers, 21075. 
Glenealy School, MaeSweeny, 22136. 


M. 


Macaulay, H. A., case in which teacher was charged 
by inspector with discourtesy, and censure of, by 
Board aud manner of investigation of matter, 
Ramsey, . . . . . . 21024-9 

McCarthy, Mr., delayed report, instance, Mahon, 
23523 


MoCLUGGAGE, THOMAS R., B.A., Principal 
Hilden National School, Lisburn : 16431-1663£ 
Dismissal from Nicholson Memorial School, Lis. 

burn, particulars, . . . . 16439-4( 

Appeals, regarded by teachers as useless, 1662£ 
Increment, should be automatic in absence ol 
severe official censure, . . . . 1662£ 

Inspectors, examination by, undesirable, and 
reason, . . . . lt _ _ 16627 

Lisburn Schools : lowering of mark, particulars, 
„ . . , 16451-590, 16596-630, 

Hilden School, mark given by Mr. Kelly, parti- 
culara re, .. 16598, 16614-24 

Merit Marks, abolition advocated 16625—6 
particular, oi dismissals of Taaollers, Nicholsou 
unr, Memorial School, Lisburn, 16439-46 

M Cormack, Mr., dismissal, particulars, MaeSweeny, 
22200-2 


McElwaine, Mr. : 

Instance of personal want of courtesy, Owens, 
Relations with, particulars, Elliott, . !^17363 


McMillan, Mr. : 


Absence of appeals against from fear of conse- 
quences, but particular ease instanced, Cahill , 
17666-97 

Examples of treatment of Ravenseroft School, 
Boyd, . . 15792, 15854-8, 15868, 15869 

Harsh treatment experienced from, O' Callaghan, 
20862-70 

Marking by : 

Illustration of, Ramsey, 20929, 20930- 

Madrid Street School, Belfast, Jamison, 1791-1 
17952-9. 


Tyconnaught School by, aud particulars re visits, 
Cahill, 17615-6, 17620, 17621, 17622, 17624 
17634-7, 17638a, 17041-9, 17651-05, 17707. 
Notings in Observation Book of Ravenseroft School, 
Boiid, . . . . 15792, 15860 

Number of V.G’s.” given as against rest of Ireland, 
Boyd, . . . . .. 15733-6 

Rejoinders to remarks, Boyd, .. 15775-86 

Reports on Belfast circuit, Larmour, 16699, 16830 


McNeill, Mr. : 


marking of : 

Mardyke School, Sweeney, 19619-21, 16924. 
19650-2, 19663. 

Nicholson Memorial School, Lisburn, Smyth, 
17772-8. * 

M'Neill, Mrs., case of, Elliott . . . . 17380- 

MACSWEENEY, CON., Principal of Aughrim School, 
Representative of Central Committee of Irish 
National Teachers’ Organisation : 21951-22338. 
Career, . . . . . . 21051-74 

Incident in connection with Rule 127(6), explana- 
r !*° n ’- t • 1 ’ • ' ' ' 21981-90 

Letter m Irish Independent signed by, investiga- 
tion by chief inspectors into case, and parti - 
culars, . . . . . . 21991-22049- 

Letter published in Irish School Weekly respeot- 
mg dismissals, &c., particulars, . . 22049- 
Appeals : 

Cases of refusal, . . . . . . 22228- 

on Dismissal, cases, and particulars, 22079-202 
Mucklagh School, refused, and particulars, 

22233-6 

Referred for decision to very person whose 
decision was appealed against, case, 22248-54 
Aughrim School, merit marks, particulars, 21972-8- 
Ballaghkeene School : 

Dismissal of teacher, particulars, 22200-2' 
Lowering of report following visit of Dr. Starkie,. 

22159—62 22163—4 
Ballycreen School, instance of teacher adopting one 
inspector’s methods, then finding they were 

repudiated, . . . . . . 22254-63- 
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MaeSweeney, Con. — continued. 

Barranisky School, dismissal of teacher, particulars 
22091-135 

Carryeole School, dismissal of teacher, particulars, 

. _ , „ 22176-95 

Chapehzod Girls’ School, lowering of report in 
increment year, particulars, 22248-54, 22291-4 
Court School, reprimand and finding of teacher, 
particulars, and mode of conducting investiga- 
tion, . . . . . . . . 22224 

Genealy School, dismissal of teacher, particulars, 
22136-44 

Increments : 

Annual, upon condition of giving efficient service 
and freedom from official censure desired, 

£ 22311-6 

Lowering of reports in increment years, cases 


and particulars, . . . . 22233-53 

should be more Rapid in beginning, and should 
then slack off, .. .. 22294-311 

Inspectors : 

Chief, dismissals of teachers on investigation by, 
particulars, . . . . 22205-22 

General Inspection : 

should be Near end of year, .. 22322-4 

Teacher should get notice of, . . 22317-9 


Insolence alleged by teachers, appeals refused, 
22230-2 

Investigation of appeals in cases of dismissal by 
some authority independent of, desired, 

22049-78 

Kentstown School, dismissal of teachers, particu- 
lars, 22221-2 

Kilmyshal School, case of appeal being refused, 
22228-30 

Knockbridge School, dismissal of teacher, parti- 
culars, . . . . . . 22205-20 

Merit Marks : 

Lowering of, following visits from Dr. Starkie, 
cases, . . . . 22136, 22138-62 

Lowering of, in increment year, cases and par- 
ticulars, . . . . . . 22233-53 

Mucklagh School, report lowered in increment 
year, particulars, . . . . 22233-6 

Red Cross School, dismissal of teacher, particulars, 
22080-91 

Rosslare School, lowering of report following visit 
of Dr. Starkie, . . . . 22144-58 

Salaries, living wage early in life and top stationary 
desired, . . . . . . 22294-311 

School year, uniform, question of, 22320-32 

Teachers : 

Charges : 

not Allowed to cross-examine, 22224, 22279 
Any kind of evidence taken, . . 22265-78 

Investigations conducted in such a way as to 
give no confidence in results, 22265-87 
should have Opportunity of being properly 
defended, . . . . . . 22224 

no Report sent down by investigating officer, 
22227 

should be Represented by solicitor, . . 22281 

Dismissals : 

Cases, . . . . . . 22079-222 

Increase, question as to districts, . . 22333 
for Inefficiency, no appeals granted, 22225-6 
Investigation by some authority independent 
of inspectors in charge of district desired, 
22049-78 

Principals sometimes obtain employment as 
assistants, . . . . 22333-5 

Insolence of inspectors alleged, appeal refused 
22230-2 

Junior assistant mistresses not paid living wage, 
and consequence, . . . . 22336-7 

should get Notice of Inspection, 22317-9 

Wicklow, teachers, agitation respecting Rule 127(6), 
and managers memorialised, . . 21981-90 

Case of criticism of inspector in Press, particulars, 
Mansfield 21864-18 

Madrid Street School, see under Belfast. 

MAHER, D. C., B.A., Principal of Ardmoyle School, 
Cashel : . . . . . . . 20658—787 

Career, . . . . . . 20658—66 


MAHON, MISS CATHERINE M., Principal, Carrig 
Mixed School ; President of National Teachers’ 
Organisation : . . . . 22499-23538 

Career, . . . . . . 22499-510 

Statement of representative teachers put in and 
will vouch for accuracy as President of Asso- 
ciation, . . . . . . 23529-38 

Verbatim report of deputation to Dr. Starkie in 
1909, inadvertent omission of marking “pri- 
vate and confidential,” particulars, 

23360-72, 23388-9, 23427-50 

Appeals : 

no Appeal, . . . . . . . . 22535 

Attitude to be taken by Board and teachers, 
question of, . . • . . 22535-46 

Board should be divided into Sub -committees, 
and question of relation to Office committee, 
22799-829 

Board’s rule worthless and misleading, 22548-9 
Every teacher should have right of, against un- 
satisfactory report, . . . . 22842 

Granted as matter of favour in rare cases where 
manager is strong minded or determined, 22535 
should be Heard and considered by whole Board 
and re-examination by higher official granted, 
22842 

should not be as a Matter of favour through 
influence of individual Commissioners, 22547 
Procedure suggested, . . 22851-2 

Rarely refused before 1900, . . . . 22535 

Referred to inspector charged, . . 22535 

Statement of Mr. Dilworth that appointment of 
Mr. Ward gave teachers additional means of 
access to Board, reply to, . . . . 22547 

Board of National Education : 

Access to, protest against refusal of, at Waterford 
Congress, . . . . . . . . 23322 

Annual report, on sale, but not generally known 
to teachers, . . . . 22609-25 

Attitude with regard to salaries, 23317—21 

Circulars referring to incidents alleged at Sligo 
Congress, . . . . . . 23301-8 

Closure to teachers at date of introduction of 
changes, . . . . . . 23240-1 

Commissioner's, blame put on Treasury for. 12 
years for financial wrongs to teachers before 
appointment of Committee, . . . . 23507 

Conferences with inspectors and managers should 
be held, . . . . . . . . 22832 

Deputations, from Teachers’ Organisation after 
deputation to Mr. Balfour refused, 23217-8 
Director and sub -director, appointment in place 
of Resident Commissioner desired, . . 22781 
should be Divided into sub -committees, and 
question of relation to Office Committee, 

22799-829 

Mai -administration, , . . . 23484-7 

Office Committee : 

Constitution suggested, . . 22781-98 

Relation to sub -committees, question of, 

22799-829 

Only body hostile to National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, . . . • • ■ • - 23083 

Representatives of teachers should at all times 
have free and friendly access to, .. 22832 

Requires to be reformed, and personnel of 
administration changed, and suggestions, 

22754-829 

Resident Commissioner : 

Abolition of office desired, . . . . 22781 

Sole control placed in hands of, 23248-50 
Unhappy state of affairs largely due to un- 
limited powers being placed in hands of, 
23133-56 

Rules : 

of Administration, secret, . . 22598-625 

of Code and administration so far as effect 
interests of teachers should be published, 

* 22958-64 

of Code, published, .. •• 22598 

should be Laid on table of House of Commons 
for 40 days, . . • • 22984-95 

no New rule should be retrospective in such a 
way as to injure existing teachers, 22964-83 
Retrospective, unlike any other branch of 
public or Government Service, . . 22707 
Teachers should be treated according to, and 
not to official precedents, . . 22996—23003 

Two sets, rules of code and rules of adminis- 
tration, • • • • • • 22598 
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Mahon, Miss Catherine M. — continued. 


Belfast circuit, inspectors, removal to other circuit 
advocated, . . . . . . 22928—40 

Clonmel circuit, teachers not allowed to present 
appeal by deputation, . . . . 23487 

Connaught managers, resolution passed by, calling 
for Dr. Starkie’s removal, . . 23369-60 

Development grant, allocation of local grants, 
question of, . . . . 23498-603 

England, London County Council, procedure with 
regard to charges against teachers, . . 22597 

Gaelic League, joint deputation with Irish National 
Teachers’ Organisation to Education Office, 
particulars, . . ... . . , 23373—4 


on School programme refused hearing by Dr. 

Starkie, . . . . 23219-24 

Distinction between Sligo Congress and, 23312-6 
Methods, . . . . . . 23082 

Programme drawn up by, in 1903 and presented 
to Dr. Starkie, but rejected with exception of 
solitary subject, . . . . . . 23269 

Relations with Board, . . 23509-11 

Resolution passed in 1904 respecting widening of 
breach between teacher's and inspectors, 23261 
Sub -committees, methods, . . . . 23083 

Unconditional reinstatement of Mr. Mansfield in 
school in Cullen, claimed, . . 23513-8 


Grades : 

Condemned by Dr. Traill, . . . . 23323 

Grading of Assistant teachers, . . 23013-32 

Standard numbers, abolition advocated, 23036-40 


Increments : 

Annual and automatic in absence of unsatis- 
factory report advocated, 

22672-6, 22693, 22853-905 


Delays, . . . . . . 22679-86 

to at Least top of third grade claimed for un- 
trained teachers, . . . . 23066-76 

Partial, practice, . . . . 22686-93 

Rules not known to teachers, . . 22598-625 

Teachers threatened with denial of, unless they 
introduced cookery, . . 23377-83 


Inspectors : 

Administration responsible for inspectorate grie- 
vance of teachers, .. .. 22511-34 

Annual examination : 

Children irregular in attendance might be 
excluded, . . . . . . 22660 

should be Class examination, but in essential 
subjects each child should get questions, 
22833-4 

Combination of examination and inspection 
desired, . . 22632-45, 22652-6 

should be Pixed day, 22627-30, 22646-52 
in Last month of school year advocated, 22832 
Minimum number of attendances should be 
required before children admitted, 22830-3 
should be by Teacher and inspector combined, 
„ 22834 

Notice should be given to teachers, 22628-30 
Appointments, should be mainly recruited from 
teachers, and should have certain number of 
years experience in teaching, and should have 
diploma, . . . . . . 23062-5 

Comparison of old style with new, 22517-34 

Conference with teachers and managers should 
be frequent, . . . . 22831—2 

Incidental visits would show inspector working 

of school, . . . . _ 22632 

should be Placed in charge of district and made 
responsible for certain number of years, 

22829—3 1 

should not Recommend change of organisation 
in school without giving practical illustration 
or how to cany it out, .. 23043-51 

Surprise inspection, possible injustice, .. 22626 


Irish National Teachers’ Organisation • 
Appeal to King respecting extra week’s Corona 
tion vacation, to get answer from Board, 

Attitude of Dr. Starkie towards, 23490—' 
Concessions to teachers won without any practica 
help from Board, . . 230RQ—1 os 

Deputations : ' ^089-12! 

Resident Commission,* 
m May, 1900, refused, .. 2318( 

t0 refused #fter de f ,utation to Mr. 'Balfou: 
Board should at all times be ’"‘accessible 2 ^ 217 * 
22553-6' 

Commissioned to proceed to London to inter 
view Mr. Gerald Balfour but inability t< 
, P£ e y. eat grievances, 23180, 23187, 23216-' 
to Full Board, 1912 .. 23490- 

J °;" t , d ^ ltatl0U ^ ith , Gaclic ^ ea gue to Educa 
tion Office, particulars, . . 23373-4 

on Maternity question, . 93n«,i_j 

Refusal of Dr. Starkie to receive, on 22H 
of alleged instances at Sligo Congress, 

23297-300, 2330S 


Managers : 

Catholic, resolution calling for removal of Dr. 

Starkie, . . . . . . . . 23347 

Confidential reports on teachers objectionable, 
23251-2 

Merit Marks : 

Abolition advocated, . . . . 22836 

Bad, given by local inspector must remain even 
when raised on re -inspection, . . 22535 

Entitling assistant teachers to promotion in 
exceptional circumstances an official secret as 
late as Dublin Congress, Easter, 1913, 

22598-604 

Nothing to show under which head school has 
failed, . . . . . . 22609-25 

Promotion denied to one man on same marks that 
sufficed to obtain it for another man, 22706-7 
Re -inspection refused in many cases where 
teachers have been unjustly treated, 

23348-53A 

Tone circular : 

should be Abolished as a chief factor, . . 23040 
Condemnation of, . . . . 22657-60 


Observation Book : 

Abolition advocated, . . . . 23052-60 

Cause of friction between teacher and inspector 
and serves no useful purpose, 22661-5 
Promotion : 

“Paper,” abolition advocated together with 
standard numbers, . . . . 23036-40 

Rules not known to teachers, . . 22598-625 

by Scholarship, and efficiency suggested, 


22906-27 

Reports : 

Adverse, should be cancelled and favourable 
substituted on re -inspection, 23041-2 

Delay, instances, . . . . 23522-3 

Delay in sending out from office, 22677-9 
Full verbatim copy should be furnished to 
manager and teacher within a reasonable 
time, . . . . . . 22836-42 

on Schools as a whole, advocated, .. 22836 


Salaries : 

Birrell grant, allocation of, . . 23353a-8 

Board’s attitude in regard to, 23317-21 

Fees for extras, . . . . ‘ . 22706 

Grant for increasing, promised by Mr. Bin-ell in 
„ 19 . 06 > • • • • ■ • 23337-8 

Maximum should be reached in shorter time, and 
question of suggested scheme, 22853-905 

School buildings, effect on increment and pro- 
motion, instances, . . . . 23526-8 


School Programme : 

Essential subjects necessary to earn increment 
not known, . . . . . . 22722 

Huwied training of teachers in new subjects, 
23229-38 

New subjects incapable of being dealt with 
successfully by old teachers, 23226-8 

Schools : 

Organisation, inspector should not recommend 
change of, without giving practical illustration 
of how to carry it out, . . 23043-5 1 

Promotions of children should take place as a 
rule after examinations, but teacher’s judgment 
should be supreme, and. should be free to pro - 
mote child at any time of year, 22834-6 

Rule 127(6), storm of indignation at first publica- 
tion, and modification and operation, 23261-96 
School year, individual advocated, . . 22832 

Sligo Congress, refusal of Dr. Starkie to receive 
deputation on account of alleged incident at, 
23297-300, 23309-16 
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Administration has been one long period of 
civil war between Dr. Starkie and, and state- 
ment respecting, .. .. 23133— 

Agreement forms for, discussed by Dr. Starkie 
at deputation in 1907, . . 23359-60 

Anonymous complaints against, investigated by 
Boa d, a procedure confined only to National 
Board, and instances, 

22572-80, 23519-22 

Assistant : 

had Better chance of promotion to principal 
under old rules, . . 23013-32 

Marks entitling to promotion in exceptional 
circumstances an official secret as late as 
Dublin Congress, Easter, 1913, 22598-604 
Attack on, by Dr. Starkie in address before 
British Association, . . 23253-7 

Catholic, of Killamey Congress, decision to stand 
by Forms 1 and 2 of teacher’s agreements, 

23359-60 

Censures should not be given without teacher 
being given opportunity of defending himself, 
and being allowed to see report and charges 
laid against him, so that he might make defence, 
and in any case make appeal, 23004-13 

Charges, not allowed to examine or cross-examine 
witnesses, . . . . 22584-92 

Civil Eights : 

should be Allowed same rights as subjects of 
King in any other part of British Dominion, 
22724-54 

Statement by Dr. Starkie that managers were 
opposed to, and that Mr. Birrell did question 
more harm than good, contradicted, 

23374, 23390-4 


Dismissals : 

in Absence of sworn enquiry court of appeal 
should be formed for investigating grave 
charges involving, . . 22842-60 

Death of inefficiency circular proved greater 
calamity than its birth, . . 23169-77 

Denounced by Dr. Traill, . . . . 23323 

Deputation to Chief Secretary, 22549-53 

Increase in number, and lack of safeguards 
to teachers, . . ■ • 23323-36 

for Inefficiency, disadvantages of teachers 
charged with, and proposal, 23375-420 

Rule 90, new and old, 

22556, 22559-60, 22562-71 
Sworn enquiry in grave charges involving, 
question of, . . ■ • 22581-96 

no Systematic procedure to safeguard teacher 
in case of threatened, . . • • 22549 

Dr. Starkie tried to show in 1904 that they had 

no ground for grievance as compared, with 
English teachers, . . • • • ; 23376 

Financial demands upon, for school equipment, 
&c., .. 22666-71 

Friendly relations with former Resident Com- 
missioners, . . • • 23129-32 

Libel on, by Dr. Starkie at Royal University 
Commission, . . • • 23242-7 

Maternity rule: 

Board should provide substitutes, 23475-82 
Teachers deprived of month’s leave of absence 
allowed by Treasury in case of illness, 

J OSdfiQ— 7R 


Parliamentary secretary for, explanation,^^ ^ 

Penalties for inefficiency and falsification, cir- 
cular issued under regime, and by authority 
of, Dr. Starkie, . . ■ ■ 23158-62 

Penalties, scale always existed, but publication 
of circular in newspapers not calculated to 
raise teachers in public esteem, 23162-8 
Relations with Board, • • 23509-11 

Rural schools, effect of grading system, 22715-21 
Transition, memorial, and another attempt to 
gain redress, but still agitating, 23258, 23348 

Ul ciSm for restoration of qualifications, 23032-5 
in Consequence of classification of teachers 

beingdoneswaywith, .. 

Number, and injustice, &c., . . 23 180-2 10 

Untrained, increment to at least top of tlurd 
grade claimed, .. •• 2 ?° 66 7?° 

Willing and anxious to co-operate with Dr. 
Starkie in 1900, . . • • 23178-80 


Time tables, specimen, for every class of school, 
should be issued from Education Office, and 
discussed at Conferences, . . 22831-2 

Tipperary, inspectors, removal to other circuits 
advocated, . . . . . . 22928-40 

Waterford Congress, protest against refusal of 
access to Board, . . . . . . 23322 

Mahon, Mr. : 

marking of : 

Gortnagowna School, Fogarty, 19394-5, 19400-2. 
Killenaive School, O'Flanagan, 20009-14. 
Loughmore School, Nash, 20246. 

Rathgormack School, Quiry, 19471-2. 
Templetuohy School, particulars, Nash, 20248-9. 

Mahoonagh School : 

Appeal, particular's, O'Oallaghan, 20840-56 

Merit marks, particulars. O' Callaghan, 20797-807 
Operation of Ride 127(6), O’ Callaghan, 20810-39 

Maguire, D. K., case of, Ramsey, . . 20927-30 

Managers : 

Annual examination should be held by inspectors, 
of which due notice should be given to. Coulter, 
14765-87, 14683-91 
Catholic, resolution calling for removal of Dr. 

Starkie, Mahon, . . . . . . 23347 

Conferences with Board should be held, Mahon, 
22832 

Conferences with inspectors and teachers should be 
frequent, Mahon, . . . . 22831-2 

Conference re scholarships to Intermediate from 
National schools, Elliott, .. .. 16959 

Confidential report on teachers : Abolished in 1911 
and particulars, Ettiott, 16988-92, 17120-2 
Objectionable, Mahon, . . 23251-2 

not Consulted by Board on introduction of new 
scheme, Mansfield, . . . . 21578-81 

Correspondence of teachers with Board not ad- 
mitted unless vouched by, Mansfield, 21629-30 
Duplicates of all school documents sent to, should 
be supplied, to teachers, Ramsey, . . 21058 

Full reports should be furnished to, Ramsey, 21058, 
Mahon, 22836-42. 

should be Given opportunity of being present at 
annual inspection, O' Flanagan, 20024-5, 20066-7 
Inspectors inclined to exasperate should not be 
promoted to higher ranks, Mansfield, . . 21644 
Notice of inspectors’ visits, shortness of, and 
suggestion, Coulter, 14665-75, 14764 ; Crowe, 
14813-20, 14879, 14926-32. 

Obligations for obtaining grant for heating and 
cleaning schools not always carried out, Elliott, 
16919-28 

Presbyterian scheme to establish some form of 
arbitration, but not accepted, Elliott, 16901-2 
Pressure from, on office sometimes successful in 
getting teachers promotion, Ramsey, 21030-2 ; 
Mansfield, 21385-90. 

Protestant Bishops not in same position as Catholic 
bishops in regard to, Elliott, . . 16896—900 

Statement by Dr. Starkie that they were opposed 
to civil rights, and contradiction, Mahon, 

23374, 23390-4 

Teachers should be free to adopt any arrangement 
of Time Tables they please, with concurrence of, 
Ramsey, . . ■ • • ■ • • 21058 

Mangan : 

D Examinution of Tyconnaught School in Irish, 
particulars, Cahill, . . ■ ■ 17670-97 

Marking of St. James’ School, Belfast, Larmour, 
6 16656, 16669 

Remarks in Observation Book of St. James’ 
School, Belfast, Larmour, . . . . 16703 

Reply to Observations of, and reports re St. 
James’ School, Belfast, Larmour, 16714-27, 
16742-3, 16806-9 

J Marking of St. James’ School, Belfast, Larmour, 

Remarks in Observation Book of St. James’ 
School, Belfast, Larmour, . . .. 16703 

Reports on Belfast circuit, Larmour, . . 16699 
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Manning, Mrs., lowering of report following visit of 
Dr. Starkie, MacSweeny, 22159-G2, 22163-4 

MANSFIELD, E., Principal of Cullen National 
School, Acting-Secretary for Irish National 
Teachers’ Organisation. 

Board aware before dismissal that Mr. Welply was 
marking more severely than Mr. Brown in 
Clonmel circuit, Dense, . . 22466-72 

Commission cannot take steps to recommend re- 
instatement and question, Mahon 22941-67 

Dismissal, climax of agitation, Dease, 22469-62 
Extracts from correspondence with Board, Dease, 
22342 

Grounds on which Board rejected first proposal for 
dismissal, question, Dease, . . 22430-4 

Letters written as leading member of Teachers’ 
Organisation, Dease, . . . . . . 22342 

Matter twice before Board, Dease, 22343-4 
Most serious point in first speech was attack on Dr. 
Starkie by name and not what he said about 
inspector, Dease, . . . . . . 22342 

Number of members of Board present and numbers 
voting for and against, when dismissal of, was 
carried, question, Dease, . . 22350-62 

Ordered to repudiate statements attributed to 
in Clonmel Chronicle, and refusal, Dease, 22345-7 
Reasons for having proposed dismissal, Dease, 22342 
Re -consideration of matter by Board, question 
Dease, . . . . . . 22384-7 

Riile governing and grounds for dismissal, question, 
Dease, . . 22388-403, 22435-40 

Taken at disadvantage in having communication 
sent to him out of ordinary course of Board’s 

procedure, question, Dease, . . 22363-83 

Tone of letters one of cool and calculated imperti- 
nence that no body of directors could allow from 
subordinates, Dease, . . . . . . 22342 

Unconditional re -instatement in school in Cullen 
claimed by I.N.T.O., Mahon, .. 23513-8 

Whole thing would have been stopped had he 
withdrawn speech or qualified it, Dense, 22462 
Evidence: - 
21114-950, 23539-45. 

Career, .. .. .. 21115-130 

Case of, re promotion and increment, 21390-1 
Correspondence with Mr. Welply re date of closing 
of school, particulars, 21230-46, 21369-70 

Expenditure on school equipment, &c., 21200-16 
Explanation of leaving out reference to Mr. Welply 
in appeal, . . . . . . 21424-6 

Particulars of absence in Dublin for two days and 
cutting of salary and deferment of increment in 
consequence, 21396-411, 21570-4 

Privileged letter to Board stating that opinion of 
teachers was that Mr. Welply was qualifying for 
chief inspectorship, unfairness on part of Mr. 
Hynes and particidars, . . 21430-41 

Speech made at meeting at Clonmel leading to 
removal by Board, particulars, 

_ . „ „ , 21799-860, 21882-3, 21890-8 

Violation of rules of Board in speech at Clonmel 
question, . . 21801-10, 21820 

Wl± e dismissed from position as assistant teacher 
at Cullen School on ground that all grants to 
school were to be withdrawn if successor to 
were not appointed by manager, and particulars, 

. . . , , 21829-38, 21899-901 

Appeals, teachers have no faith in, but believe that 
tney lead to further injustice, .. 21666-70 

Board or National Education : 


u j 21630-6 

Consulted neither teachers nor managers on 
introduction of new scheme, 21678-81 

Correspondence with teachers not admitted 
unless vouched bv manager, . . 21629-30 

riESK m + n - hi } ving P ra °tical experience 
should be put m place of, . , 21666 

Information asked for respecting marking of 
schools in Circuit 18, refused, 21577 

Office administration, cost of, . 2U64-71 

Power taken away from, as whole, and placed 
m hands of Dr. Starkie, . . 21671 

no Power on part of chief inspectors to criticise 
policy, . . . . , . 21563—7 

Secretaries, one at least should have practical 
experience as teacher or inspector, or preferably 
D0Tfi ’ •• •• •• .. 21674 


Mansfield, E. — continued. 


Reports, no teachers to be recommended for 
promotion whose schools are not above re- 
proach in point of sanitation .. 21538-52 

'• Resident Commissioner has too much power 
, 21762-7 

no Respect for vested rights of teachers, 

21490-536 

• not Responsible to public opinion, nor to Parlia- 
ment, . . . . . . 471-2 

Returns to Parliament, re dismissals of teachers 
false returns, . . 21480-9, 21575-6’ 

Rules and Regulations, notice should be given 
to teachers, and should be laid on table of 
House of Commons before receiving sanction 
21420-2, 21474-80 
Very little sympathy with teachers, 21537-63 
Whole spirit of administration must be changed, 
21636 


Clonmel Circuit : 

Delay made by office, . . . . 21316 

no Easy-going style of inspection prior to Mr. 

Welply’s transfer, . . . . 21790-1 

Influence of Mr. Welply over junior inspectors, 
and quotations from, should not cany weight! 

21429 

Information asked for, refused by Board,. 21577 
Meeting in Thurles, complaints of general dis- 
content as to mode of inspection of Mr. Welply 
first heard at, . . . . 21303-9 

Re -inspection by Mr. Hynes, but teachers 
refused any redress or recognition of wrong 
done, . . . . . . 21797-9 

Resident Commissioner must have been aware 
of state of affairs in, even before memorial 
21731—3 

Steps taken to memorialise Board respecting 
marking of Mr. Welply, particulars, 21795-7 


Teachers : 

Equal at least to those of any other circuit, 
„ , 21363-8 

Letter to Board suggesting transfer of Mr. 
Welply to vacancy in another circuit, 

, , 21352-62 

not a Single teacher who signed memorial or 
who sent in statements of complaint fined 
by Board, and particulars, 21445-60 

Statement that managers did not interfere 
inaccurate, . . . . . . 21428 

Statement that they were not prepared to 
give Mr. Welply a fair trial, refuted, 21441 
Thirteen schools re-examined, of which six only 
were included in memorial, 21441-4 


Cullen School .- 

Assistant teacher dismissed from position on 
ground that all grants to school were to have 
withdrawn it successor to Mr. Mansfield were 
not appointed by manager, 

21829-38, 21899-901 
Merit marks, particulars, 21131-302, 21330-50 
Visit of Dr. Starkie, particulars, 21330-41 
England, teachers, freedom in civil rights, 21862-3 
Grades : 

Average necessary for promotion to higher, 
should be abolished, . . 21675-6 

First, first of, teachers entitled to promotion 
cannot get, . . . . .. 21675 

Standard numbers should be abolished, . . 21675 


Increments : 

should be Annual and automatic, 

_ , . . 21675, 21676, 21920-42, 21950 

Delayed when deserved in ordinary way, 

21607-11 

Delays m awarding and pressure necessary to 
secure, . . . . . . . . 21675 

Increase has not kept pace with cost of living. 


Partial, 

Inspection system, cost of. 


21675, 21684-6 
21555-7 
21464-71 


Inspectors : 

Annual inspection : 

Combination of examination with inspection 
advocated, . . . . 21657, 21658 

Portion of examination might be done by 
teacher, . . . . .. 21658 
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Mansfield, E. — continued. 

Inspectors — continued. 

Teacher should have power to withdraw 
abnormally dull, or very irregular children, 

, 21658 

a Year or thereabouts should be allowed, 

21655 

Appointment : 

by Competition advocated, . . . . 21640 

should be some Outsiders, and not all National 
teachers, . . . . 21767-70 

Practical experience in teaching, and teaching 
or training diploma required, 

21639, 21641-4 

Service marks should count, . . 21641 

Chief, no power to criticise policy of Board, 

21563-7 

District, reversion to system desired, 21663-5 
Head, reversion to system desired, 21663-5 
Inclined to exasperate teachers and managers, 
should not be promoted to higher ranks, 21644 
should Show desire to sympathise- and co- 
operate with teachers, . . . . 21644 

Surprise visits should not be outside hours 
mentioned in time table, . . . . 21654 

Managers, promotions gained by pressure of, 

21385-90 

Merit Marks : 

Abolition advocated, . . . . . . 21658 

Complaints of Mr. Cole lowering all round ignored 
by Board, and question as to responsibility for 
calling attention to, . . 21316-29 

Dragged down by work of assistant, 21290-1 
Evidence in disproof of statement of chief in- 
spector that adverse circumstances duly con- 
sidered and rather favour teachers, 21734-6 
no Tendency of inspectors to deal mercifully in 
third year, . . . . 21743-54 

Time taken by inspectors to decide, question of, 
21737-9 

“ Tone ” circular, . . . . 21739-43 

Usually correspond with mark of principal 
teacher, . . . . . . 21287-9 

Observation book could be dispensed with alto- 
gether, .. .. 21644, 21947-9 

Promotion : 

Delays in awarding, and pressure necessary to 
secure, . . . . . . . . 21675 

Partly on scholarship, and partly on service, 
desired, . . . . . . . . 21676 

Pressure of managers, . . 21385-90 

Promises regarding, under old rules of Board 
completely ignored when introducing new 
system, in 1900, . . . . 21373-95 

Reports, delays in office in sending out, 21601—6 

Salaries : 

Assistant teachers should not be confined to 
lower grade, . . . . . . 21676 

Contrast between old and new systems, 21416-9 
much too Low in proportion to importance of 
work, . . . . . . . . 21675 

Monthly payment advocated, . . 21676-83 

Report issued by Board in 1904 trying to institute 
comparison with Great Britain and to make 
out that salaries were good considering size 
of schools, . . . . . . 21537 

Teachers not satisfied with, . . 21753-60 

School Programme : 

Anonymous document regarding grouping, chief 
inspector censured for criticising, 21585-92 
Constant shifting and changing, 21593-8 

Modified not submitted by teachers, and reason, 
21583-4 

Overloaded, . . . . . . . . 21583 

Schools : 

no Real co-ordination with secondary schools, 
and suggestions, . . . . 21771-88 

Small : 

Amalgamation of, by Rule 127(6) and loss 
to teachers, . . . . . . 21613-7 

Multiplication, commissioners responsible for, 
21612 

Teachers : 

Assistant, slow promotion to second grade, 

21552-5 


Mansfield, E. — continued. 

Candidates : 

Considerable deterioration in qualifications, 

21692-712 

Pees for Latin and French should be paid so as 
to give schools that do not take up Irish 
an opportunity to qualify as, 21713-6 

Number of, in training, . . 21700-2 

Discontent widespread and not confined to any 
particular district, . . . . .. 21794 

Encouragement should be given to study Irish, 
217117-20 

Freedom to discuss political matters would be 
advantage, . . . . 21884-9 

should get Full reports, . . 21644-53 

in Ignorance of conditions under which they 
work, . . . . . . 21599-600 

Implication of chief inspectors that dissatis- 
faction is confined to one or two circuits or 
agitators, contradicted, . . 21721-33 

in Irish -speaking districts, injustice of bilingual 
programme, . . . . 21525-36 

Junior assistant mistresses, rule introduced that 
they should go when average rose above 50, 
and injustice and question of employment, 
21500-24 

Loss to, under amalgamation of small schools 
under Rule 127(6), . . . . 21613-7 

Maternity rule, vested rights of teachers inter- 
fered with, . . . . 21498-500 

Notice of annual inspection should be given to, 
21656, 21658 

Principal, no control over assistants, 

21269-87, 21291, 21943-6 
Statement that teachers would not suffer a penny 
from introduction of new system but saving 
of £50,000 per annum through, question of, 

21557-63 

of Superior qualifications and long and efficient 
service should be promoted from smaller to 
larger schools, .. .. .. 21676 

Training, blundering respecting, 21618-28 

should be Trusted more, . . . . 21655 

Mansfield, Mrs., withdrawal of salary, particulars, 
Mansfield, .. .. 21829-38, 21899-901 


Mardyke School : 

Average attendance, Sweeney 1970 3-9 

Distance of other schools from, Sweeney 19710-2 
Effects of report on teacher’s salary, Sweeney 19650 
Loss of increment owing to lowering of mark, 
Sweeney, . . . . . . . . 19725-9 

Merit mark given by Mr. Welply left as it' was 
by Mr. Hynes, Keegan, . . . . . . 20208 

Merit marks, particulars, Sweeney, 19590-688, 
19713-58. 

Mixed school, Sweeney . . . . . . 19702 

Observation Book, suggestions no help, 
Sweeney, . . . . . . . . 19755-8 

One room, Sioeeney, . . . . . . 19721-4 

Premises good, but old, Sweeney . . . . 19720 

Re-examination appealed for but refused, 
and particulars, Sweeney, 19628-31, 19664, 
19678-9, 19752-4. 

Referred to in memorial, Keegan, . . . . 20198 

Reprimand of teacher, Sweeney, . . 19625-7 

Visit of Dr. Starkie and Mr. Dilworth, 
Sweeney, . . . . . . • . 19633-8 

Mathematics, see under School Programme. 

Meagher, Mr., dismissal, particulars, MacSweeney 

22196-7 


Merit Marks : 

Abolition advocated, Todd, 15392-7, 15687 ; Groioe, 
14851-3 ; McGluggage, 16625-6 ; Elliott, 17230-2, 
17233-9, 17251-6 ; Carter, 17480 ; Owens, 19216 ; 
Ramsey, 21058 ; Mansfield, 21658 ; Mahon, 
22836. 

Appeals, see that title. 

Aughrim School, MaeSweeny, ■ ■ ' 21972-8 

Baa, given by local inspector, must remain even 
when raised on re -inspection, Mahon 22535 

Ballaghkeene, MaeSweeny, 22159-62, 22163-4 ; 
Bafiysellan School, Todd, 14991-2. 
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Merit Marks — continued . 


Merit Marks - continued. 


Belfast Circuit : 

Fall in marking considered due to secret instruc- 
tions to inspectors from Board, Todd, 15015— 
20, 15057-9, 15573-83 ; Boyd, 15725-32. 
no Fall in efficiency of teachers corresponding to, 
Boyd, . . . . . . ■ . ■ ■ 15933 

47 per cent, of schools reduced, Todd, 14955-68, 
14972-15014, 16029-31, 15298-311, 15401-4, 
15405-7. 

Mr. Hynes considered root of evil, but not 
opinion personally, Todd, . . 15021-8 

Injustice having arisen from examination having 
taken place early in uniform school year, 

Todd 15125-6, 15139-43 

Leniency of marking prior to 1906, because 
programme was new to teachers, question of, 

Todd, 16032-7 

Lowering believed to be mainly due to fact that 
premises were now being taken into considera- 
tion, Larmour, 16697 ; Todd, 15088-124. 
no Redress given to teachers in cases where 
mark was raised on re -inspection, Boyd, 
15940-5, 15948-9 
more Reductions than statistics shewed known 
of where teachers refused to sign because they 
thought they would be penalised afterwards, 

Todd 14967-8 

Reports of inspectors from year 1901, on whole 
two circuits presided over by six inspectors 
handed in Larmour, 16698, 16830-1 

Rise in marking alleged by chief inspectors to be 
due to recent appointment of junior assistant 
mistress, and refer, Todd . . 15232-4 

Removal of inspector, because of marking too 
soft, question, Boyd, . . . . 15928-32 

Blessington Boys’ School, Landers, . . 21071-113 

Cases of interference with personal mark of principal 
teacher, Ramsey . . . . . . 20957-69 

Case of teacher now in Canada, always losing 
increment by reason of reduction of, in third 
year, Ramsey, . . . . . . 20921-5 


Clonmel Circuit : 

Board aware before dismissal of Mr. Mansfield 
that Mr. Welply was marking more severely 
than Mr. Brown, Dease, . . 22466-72 

Complaints of general discontent as to mode of 
inspection of Mr. Welply first heard at meeting 
at Thurles, Mansfield, . . . . 21303-9 

no Easy-going stylo of inspection prior to Mr. 

Welply’s transfer,, Mansfield . . 21790-1 

Influence of Mr. Welply over junior inspectors, 
and quotations from, should not carry weight, 

Mansfield, .. .. .. 21429 

Information asked for, refused by Board, Mans- 
field, 21577 

Re -inspection by Mr. Hynes, but teacher 
refused any redress or recognition of wrong 
done, Mansfield, . . . . . . 21797-9 

Resident Commissioner must have been aware 
of state of affairs in, even before memorial, 
Mansfield, .. . . . . 21731-3 

Restoration of, given under previous inspectors, 
and making good monetary loss only way of 
redressing wrongs, Keegan, . . 20210-2 

Severe marking of Mr. Welply, teachers entitled 
to redress, and question of, Guiry, 19574-8 

Steps taken to memoralise Board, re marking of 
Mr. Welply, particulars, Mansfield, 21795-7 

Story of Mr. Welply of deputation to managers, 

__ groundless, Keegan, 20092 

Mr. Welply s mark raised by Mr. Hynes, in 4 
out of 6 schools, Keegan . . 20207-8 

Complaints of Mr. Cole lowering all round ignored 
by Board, question as to responsibility for 
calling attention to, Mansfield, . . 21316-29 

Complaints of general discontent as to Mr. Welply’s 
marking first heard at meeting at Thurles 
Mansfield, . . . , t _ _ 21303—9 

Condition of school buildings adversely affecting, 
Todd, 15088-124, 15365-9, 15550-2 ; Larmour 
16668-83. 16714, 16727, 16741, 16742, 16766-85 
16822-9, 16810-18 ; Ramsey, 20975-94 ; Mans’- 
field, 21538-52 ; Mahon, 23526-8. 
usually Corresponds with mark of principal teacher, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . _ _ 21287—9 

Cullen School, Mansfield, 21131-302, 21330-50 
Bragged down by work of assistant, Mansfield, 
21290-1 


Clonmel Circuit — continued. 

Dundonald School, Todd, . . . . 14981-91 

Entitling assistant teachers to promotion in 
exceptional circumstances, an official secret as late 
as Dublin Congress, Easter, 1913, Mahon, 
22598-604 

Evidence in disproof of statement of chief inspectors 
that adverse circumstances duly considered 

rather favour teachers, Mansfield, 21734-6 
46 out of 90 schools having lost money through 
lowering of, Elliott, . . . . . . 17364-6 

(Henbane School, Leahy, . . . . 20600-57 

Gortnagowna school, Fogarty, . . 19336-452 

Hilden School, McGluggage, .. 16598, 16614-24 

Illustrations of awarding on examination at time, 
when children were not prepared, Ramsey, 2 1000-4 
Illustration of awarding, on scrappy inspection, 
Ramsey, . . . . ■ ■ 20995, 21007-9 

Illustration of typical case, Ramsey, . . 20927-30 

Instance of teacher adopting one inspector’s 
methods only to find they were repudiated, 
MacSipeeny, . . . . . . 22254-63, 22288-90 

Injustice arising from examination taking place 
early in uniform school year, Todd, 15173-7. 
15417-9 

Inspector should not read former reports until he 
has written up his own, Coulter, 14712 ; Crowe, 
14903-13. 

Lisburn School, McGluggage, 16451-590, 16596- 
630. 

Local conditions and changed conditions of schools 
should be taken into account, Crowe 14853a- 7 
Loughmore School, particulars, Nash, 20238-41, 
20245, 20256-69, 20271-301. 

Lowering of, following visits from Dr. Starkie, 
cases, MacSweeny, . . .. 22136, 22138-62 

Lowering of, in increment year, cases and particu- 
lars, MacSweeny, . . . . . . 22233-53 

Lowtown Boys’ School,’ G-albally, E. Crowe, 
18540-692 

Madrid Street School, Belfast, Jameson, 

17907-18048 

Mardyke School, Sweeney, . . 19590-688, 19713- 

58 

Mahoonagh School, O' Callaghan . . 20797-807 

Mouard Boys’ School, O'Donnell, 19781-8, 19812— 
54 ; Mucklagh School, MacSweeny, 22233-6. 

Mullinahone School, Keegan, . . 20208 

Newtownards Girls’ Model School, Todd, . . 15404 
Nicholson Memorial School, Lisburn, Smyth, 17723— 
84, 17815-24, 17877-81. 

Nothing to show under which head school has 

failed, Maher, 22609-25 

Oldtown Boys’ School, Cookstown, Ramsey, 20898-9 
Personal : 
of Assistants 

Question as to interference with, by merit mark 
of school, Ramsey, . . . . 20969-75 

Non -disclosure and case showing how interests 
of teachers are affected, Garter, 17465-72, 
17580-5 

of Principal 

Cases of interference with, by merit mark of 
school, Ramsey . . . . 20957-69 

usually corresponds with that of school, Mans- 
field . . . . 21287-9 

Promotion denied to one man on same marks 

that sufficed to obtain it for another man, 

Mahon, 22706-7 

Question of interference with personal merit mark 
of assistant teachers, Ramsey, . . 20969-75 

Question as to how dropped year is reckoned when 
inspection is not held for year, Crowe, 18543-6 
Raising or lowering by junior inspector, sanction 
of senior necessary, Elliott, . . . . 16992 

Rathgonnack School, Guiry, 194(56-518, 19527, 
19533-73. 

Rathkeevin School, Quinn, 20362-82, 20391-3, 
20412-7, 20426-43, 20453-6. 

Re -inspection refused in many cases where teachers 
have been unjustly treated, Mahon, 23348-53A 
Rosegreen School, Keegan, 20118-28, 20134-71 
Rosslare school, MacSweeny, . . 22144-58 

St. James’ School, Belfast, Larmour, 16649—78, 
16703, 16796-9, 16727, 16742, 16813, 16823-6, 
16827-9. 

Slieveardagh Girls’ and Boys’ Schools, Barry , 
20469-82, 20486-9, 20498, 20535-75. 
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Merit Marks — continued. 

Sydenham School, Belfast, particulars, Greaq, 
18336-438, 18443 627. 

System not always fair or just estimate of work 
done in school, Gregg, . . . . 18392, 18414 

Tankerstown School, Keegan, . . . . 20234 

Teachers should have power of appealing for 
re-examination by higher official, Carter, 

17588-90 

Templeuce School, O' Grady, 19891-960, 19969-85 ; 
Templetuohy School, Nash, . . . . 20248-9. 

no Tendency of inspectors to deal mercifully in 
third year, Mansfield, . . . . 21743-54 

Time taken by inspectors to decide, question of, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . . . 21737-9 

Tone circular, Crowe, 14847-50, 14857-67 ; Todd, 
15594-6 ; Mansfield, 21739-43 ; Mahon, 22657- 
60, 23040. 

Tullycavey School, Anderson, 18073-90, 18236-40, 
1 8273—93 

Tyconnaught School, Cahill, 17614-63, 17707 
Uniformity question, Coulter, 14643-54, 14710-12, 
14746, 14786-91, Crowe, 14824-9, 14847-69, 
Todd, 15312. 

at Variance with general report, instances, Ramsey, 
21009-16. 

Withdrawal of cases shewing award of, at variance 
to general report, in absence of full report, 
Ramsey, . . . . . . . . . . 21016 

Mervyn, Mr. case of cleaning and up -keep of school 
borne by teacher, Elliott, 16908-10, 17384-9 
Micks, Mr., dismissal, particulars MacSiveeny, 
22166-75. 

Mohober School : 

Assistant depraved of necessary conditions for 
promotion, O'Mahony . . . . 19074-81 

Junior infants on rolls, O'Mahony, . . 19105-8 

Loss of promotion to principal teacher through 
merit mark, O'Mahony, . . 19071-4, 19089 

Merit marks, particular’s. O' Mahony, 18971-19158 ; 
Keegan, 20208. 

Observation Book, observations by Mr. P. J. 
Fitzgerald contradicting Mr. Welply’s statement, 
O'Mahony, . . . . . . ■ • 19038-42 

a One -roomed school and unsuited for cookery, 
O'Mahony, . . . . . . . . 19006-8 

Referred to, in memorial, Keegan, . . . . 20202 

School Attendance Act in force in district, O'Mahony 
19109-1 

Visit of Dr. Starkie, particulars, O'Mahony, 18999- 
19014. 


Monard Boys’ School : 

Application of manager for exemption from Rule 
127 (b) on ground that position of assistant 
would be endangered through non -enrolment of 
boy under seven years, particulars, O’DormeU. 
19789-803. 

Assistant, losses caused, particulars, O'Donnell, 
19804-7. 

Merit mark given by Mr. Welply left as it was by 
Mr. Hynes, Keegan, ■ . ■ ■ • • 20208 

Merit marks, particulars and description of assist- 
ant teacher as most indifferent teacher com- 
plained of, O'Donnell, ■ ■ 19781-8, 19812-54 
Referred to in memorial, Keegan, . . • • 20200 

Reports from 1890, O'Donnell, • ■ 19810—1 

Monitors : 


Criticism lessons established by circular, Elliott, 
16973, 17068-71. , , , 

Some teachers do without, as trouble considered 
too great for any advantage received fro™ 

services, Elliott, • -16973 

Teachers required to devote extra time to in- 
struction for which they receive no pecumary 
reward, Elliott, ■ ■ •••••• 16973 

Moriarty, Mr., dismissal, particulars, MacSiveeny , 
22166-75. _ 0 , , 

Moran, J., ll.d., reports on St. .James, School, 
Belfast, Larmour, . . ■ • . " 16703 

Moycarkey School, instance of injustice of in- 
spection, Maher, . . ■ ■ • • 7 f ioon 

Morris, Mr. , case of , Elliott, .. ■■ •• V" 58 - 

Mountshannon School, teachers notice of dismissal 
given by manager without any grave fault, and 
particulars, O'Oallaghan, . . • • 20879-87 


Moyola School, case in which teacher was charged 
by inspector with discourtesy and censure of 
teacher by Board and manner of investigation of 
matter, Ramsey, . . . . . . 21024-9 

Mucklagh School, report lowered in increment year, 
particulars, MacSweeny, . . . . 22233-6 

Mullany, Mr., marking and report on Blessington 
Boys’ School, Landers, . . . . . . 21074 

Mullinahone School : merit mark given by Mr. Welply 
raised by Mr. Hynes, Keegan, . . . . 20208 

Referred to in memorial, Keegan, . . 20192-3 

Mullens, Miss Nora, dismissal, particulars, 

MacSweeny 22136-44, 22166-75 

Murphy, Mr., dismissal, particulars, MacSweeny, 
22166-75. 

Murphy, Mr., inspection of Chapelizod School, 
particulars, MacSweeny, . . 22248-54, 22291-4 

N. 

NASH, J. R., Principal of Templetuohy School, 
County Tipperary, member of Executive of 
National Teachers’ Organisation : 20235-351 

Career, 20235-7 

Entitled to special promotion, but did not get, 
20302-3. 

Grade, 20242-4 

Grades, vested interests of teachers ignored, 20250 
Increments, annual and not to be withheld except 
in cases of inefficiency or dereliction of duty, 
advocated, . . . . . . . . . . 20250 

Inspectors, teaching experience necessary, 20322-5 
Junior assistant mistresses, case of vested rights of 
teachers being ignored in making rules, 20341-51 

Lougiimore School : 

Merit marks, particulars, . . . . 20236-69. 

Mark given by Mr. Welply lowered by Mr, 
Hynes, and particulars, 20238-41, 20245. 

20271-301, 

Principal teacher ungergraded, and particulars 
20250-6, 20312-19. 

Visit of Dr. Starkie, particulars, 20284-5, 20291-5 
Primary education, new scheme, hardships 
having arisen would have been avoided if 
due notification had been given of intended 
change, and if abnormal cases specially in- 
vestigated, . . . . . . . . 20250 

Salaries, unfair and inequitable fixing of, in 1900, 
20260, 20326-40. 

Teachers, estranged relations with Commissioners, 
several causes, . . . . . . . 20250 

Templetuohy School, merit mark, particulars, 

20248-9 

National Education Board, see Board of National 
Education. 

National Schools, see under Schools. 

Nature study, see under School Programme. 

Newell, Mr., illustration of marking by, Ramsey, 
20983-8. 

Newtownards Girls’ Model School, mark lowered on 
account of assistant teacher, particulars, Todd, 
15404. 

Newtown School, Tipperary, case of investiga- 
tion by Board of anonymous charge against 
teacher, Mahon, • ■ • • • • • • 23519 

Nicholls, Mr., marking of Slievedaragh Boys’ School, 
Barry, . . . • •• •• •• 20573-5 

Nicholson Memorial School, see under Lisburn. 


0 . 


3’Brien, Mr., withdrawal of increment through 
adverse report on third year of incremental period, 
particulars, Crowe, . . . . 18571-92, 18676-85 

Dbservation Book : 

could be Dispensed with altogether, Mansfield, 
21644 21947-9 ; Mahon, 23052-60. 
riause of friction between teacher and inspector 
and serves no useful purpose, Mahon, 22661-5 
Exact copy by carbon paper, one to be left m 
school and one sent to Board would satisfy 
teachers, Todd, ■ ■ ■■ • • 15433-41 

Inspectors should consult with teachers previous 
to writing in, Crowe • • • • 14844 5 

Inspector sWd not read former reports m, until 
he has written up his own, Coulter, - - 14712 
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Observation Book— continued. 

Inspectors’ observations should partake of 
encouragement and suggestions, Ramsey, 21058 
Main use for succeeding inspector, but inspector 
should make report on what he finds in school, 
and not on what was previously put in, Todd, 
16432. 

Suggestions of very little use or consequence to 
teachers, Todd, 15429-31 ; Anderson, 18304-6 ; 
Gregg, 18493-5. 

would Tend to prevent misunderstanding if no entry 
were made in without inspector having talk to 
teacher on subject of proposed observation, 
Anderson, . . . . . . . . 18261-5 

O’CALLAGHAN, GEORGE, Principal of Mahoonagh 
School, Newcastle, County Limerick : 
20788-887 

Career and grading, . . . . . . 20788-97 

O’Connell/ Mr, : 

Marking by : 

Ballymacarret Road School, Belfast, Todd, 14978 
Madrid Street School, Belfast, Jameson, . . 17907 
Sydenham School, Belfast, Gregg, 18351, 18353, 
18447, 18450, 18457-9. 

Tully carey School by, Anderson . . 18165-6 

Personal merit mark awarded by, particulars, 
Jameson, .. .. .. . . .. 17913 

Report on Belfast circuit, Larmour, . . . . 16699 

O’Connor, T. P. : 

Marking of Aughrim School, MacSweeny, . . 21974 
Reports on St. James’ School, Belfast, Lamour, 
16703. 

O’DONNELL, MICHAEL, Assistant Teacher, 
Monard Boys’ National School, County Tip- 
perary : . . . . . . 19759-19854 

Career 19759-80 

O’FLANAGAN, MICHAEL,. Principal of Killenaive 
National School, County Tipperary : 

19986-20076 

Career, 19986-98 

Financial loss from marking of school, 20074-6 

O’GORMAN, MICHAEL, b.a., Principal of Killena- 
ule National School : . . 18693-18948 

Career, 18693-706, 18946 

no Knowledge of personal merit mark, 18943-6 

O’GRADY, MICHAEL, Principal of Templenoe 
National School, County Tipperary : 19855-985 

Career, 19856-64 

Grade, question of, . . -. . 19867-90 

History of publichouse being kept by wife, 19951- 

86 

O’MAHONY, MICHAEL, Principal of Mohober 
National School, County Tipperary : 18949- 
19158 

Career, 18949-70, 19129-32 

not Trained under Board, and particulars re 

education 19072-3, 19122-25 

Dismissal, particulars, MacSweeny,.. 22166-75 

O’Riordan, Mr. : 

Marking of: 

Mohober School, O'Maliony, 18974-19082-5. 
Templence School, O’ Grady, . . . . 19950 

Ormeau Road School, see under Belfast. 

OWENS, PATRICK, b.a., late Principal of Roscrea 
national School : . . . . 19159— 19310 

Career .. 19159-80,18292 

Letter from Board re conduct in neglect of teaching 
monitors, particulars, 19194-201, 19258-65 


P- 


Pediow, Mr., reports on Ballymacarrett Road School, 
Belfast, Todd, . . . . . . 15251 

Pembroke, Father T. A., c.s.sp., President,' Rock- 
well College, opinion on Tipperary Schools, 
Keegan, 20117, 20234 ; Mansfield, 21357, 21361-3. 


Primary Education : 

Board consulted neither teachers nor managers on 
introduction, new scheme, Mansfield, 21578-81 
Comparison of standard with that under Results 
system, Growe, 14914-9 ; Todd, 15145-57 
15398-9, 15609-12; Cahill, 17098-706. 
Hardships having arisen would have been avoided 
if due notification had been given of intended 
change and if abnormal cases were specially 
investigated, Nash . . ■ ■ . . . . 20250 

no Improvement under present system, and boys 
and girls by no means as well fitted as before 
to face the world, Owens . . . . . . 19283 

Local interest not possible under highly centralised 
system, Robertson, .. .. .. 16112-3 

New system, working out of, Ramsey, . . 21058 
System ruining education of country, Owens, 19202 

Progress book, inspectors should not question 
beyond work recorded in, Anderson , . . 18199 

Promotion : 

of Assisstant Teachers to 2nd grade, slowness of, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . . . 21552-5 

Barriers to, Elliott, . . . . . . . . 16973 

Claim to priority of, to younger teachers of shorter 
service, Ramsey, . . . . . . 20900-16 

Denied to one man on same marks that sufficed 

to obtain it for auother man, Mahon 22706-7 
should Depend on length of service, efficiency, and 
should be automatic in absence of unsatisfactory 
reports, Ramsey, . . . . . . 21038-41 

should not Depend on merit marks, Ramsey, 21058 
should Depend on some sort of examination or test, 

Owens 19214, 19217-30, 19281 

Delays in awarding, and pressure necessary to 
secure, Mansfield, . . . . . . . . 21675 

Necessity for appeals would be largely done away 
with if, did not depend on reports, Anderson, 

18266 

Old system preferred, Owens, . . . . 19217 

“ Paper,” abolition advocated together with stand- 
ard numbers, Mahon . . . . 23036-40 

Partly on scholarship and partly on service desired, 

Mansfield 21676 

Pressure from manager on office sometimes success- 
ful, Ramsey, 21030-2 ; Mansfield, 21385-90. 
Promises regarding, under old rules of Board 
completely ignored when introducing new system 
in 1900, MansfieH, . . . . " 21373-95 

Report of Board that no teacher was to be 
recommended for, whose school was not above 
reproach in point of sanitation, Mansfield, 
21538-52. 

Rules not known to teachers, Mahon , 22598-025 

by Scholarship and efficiency, suggested, Mahon, 
22906-27. 

Too slow, Owens, .. . . 19215, 19271-2 

see also Grades and Increment 
Protestant Bishops, not in same position in regard 
to managers as Catholic Bishops, Elliott, 16890-900 
Purcell, Mr. evidence referred to, Smyth . . 17785 
Purser, Mr. 

Letters from, read as evidence that -appeals do not 
reach Board, Mansfield . . . . 21666-70 

marking in Belfast circuit, Todd, . . 15288 

Statement that inspectors were cause of failure 
of Results system denied by, Boyd, 15794-8 


QUINN, RICHARD, 

Principal of Rathkeevin School, Clonmel : 
20352-456 

Career 20352-61 

Entitled to promotion . . . . 20396-410 

Promotion lost through lowering of mark, 20394—5 


E. 


RAMSEY, GEORGE, Principal of Oldtown Boys 
school, Cookstown : Representative of Irish 
National Teachers Organisation, Member of 
Central Executive Committee : 20888-21065 

Career . . . . 20888-97 

Priority of promotion to younger teachers of 
shorter service claimed . . . . 20900-16 

Grades, should be abolished,. . 21058, 21062-5 
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Ramsey, George — continued. 


Rathkeevin School : 


Increments : 

Annual and automatic when no serious repri- 
mand is incurred, determined by length of 
service, advocated, . . 21038-41, 21058 

Case of teacher now 'in Canada always losing, 
by reason of reduction of merit mark in third 

year 20921-5 Rathgormack School : 

Cases of teachers being done out of a year’s, 
owing to no examination being held for one 


no Appeal and reasons, Quinn . . 20386—9 

Loss to teacher over repairs and equipment, 
Quinn . . . . . . . . 20447—9 

Merit marks, particulars, Quinn, 20362-82, 20391-3, 
20412-7, 20426-43, 20453-6. 


year 


Inspectors : 

Discourtesy to teachers, instances, 21018-23 
Examinations, carrying on, beyond school hours, 
practice common, . . . . 20996-9 

Examinations as such should be discouraged, 

21058 

Managers, duplicates of all school documents Reports: 
sent to, should be supplied to teachers, . . 21058 * 


Merit marks, particulars, Guiry, 19466-518, 
20931—54 19528, 19533—73. 

Referred to, in memorial, Keegan, . . 20195 
Ravenscroft School, see tender Belfast. 

Reading, see under School Programme. 

Red Cross School, dismissal of teacher, particulars, 
MacStveeny . . ... . . • • 22080-91 

Redington, Rt. Hon. T. C., friendly relations with 
teachers, Mahon . . . . . . 23129-32 


Merit Marks : 

Abolition advocated . . . . . - 21058 

Awarding on examination at time when children 
were not prepared, illustrations of, 21000-4 
Awarding on scrappy inspection, illustrations of, 
20995, 21007-9 

Typical cases, illustration of, . . 20927-30 

Personal : 

of Assistants, question as to interference with, 
by merit mark of school . . 20969-75 

of Principal, cases of interference with, by 
merit mark of school, . . 20957-69 

School building or other things interfering with, 
as well as efficiency, cases . . 20975-94 

at Variance with general report, instances, 
21009-16 

Withdrawal of cases shewing award of, at 
variance to general report, in absence of full 
report . . • • • ■ • • . ■ • 21016 

Observation books, inspectors observations should 
partake of encouragement and suggestions, 21058 

Oldtows Boys’ School, Cookstovn : 

Merit Marks, particulars, . . . . 20898-9 

Principal teacher, income . . . . 20917-8 

Primary Education, new system, working out^of. 

Promotion : . 

should Depend on length of service and efficiency, 
and should be automatic in absence of unsatis- 
factory reports • ■ 21038-41 

Pressure from manager on office, sometimes 

successful . . 21030 i 

Reports : , , 

Full, should be furnished to managers and 
teachers, . . . • • • • • 

Promotion and increment should be automatic in 
absence of unsatisfactory, 21038-41, 21058 
School Equipment, some provision should be matte 
for supplying free books, stationery, &c. 210oS 

School Programme : . , , „ 

Agriculture, teaching in country schools, advo- 
cated . • . . • ■ ■ • • • • ilU08 

Suitable’ to various schools should be arranged^, 


Teachers : . , ,, . 

Candidates, entrance examination shomo^oe 

Case of inspector charging with discourtesy and 
nf lw Board, and manner ot in- 
21024-9 


censure of, by Board, and manner 
vestigation of matter 


Concession of full civil liberty claimed . - 21058 
Discontent spreading • • • • 7 

Encouragement and reward should be given fox 
increased scholarship, . .. •• „ 

should Get notice of annual inspection, 21042-57 
should be Permitted to see all Instruction to 
Inspectors . . - - 3 , oio-iR 

ssssa&asrs safe. - <&&& 

Timetables/ 7 teachers should be free to adopt 
any arrangements they please, ■ with oon- 
currence of managers, • • • • • 


Adverse, should bo cancelled and favourable 
substituted on re-inspection Mahon 23041-2 

Appeals against, see that title. 

Belfast circuit, from year 1901, on whole two 
circuits presided over by six inspectors handed 
in, Larmour, . . ■ ■ 16698, 16830—1 

Delay iu forwarding, Quinn, 20383-4 ; Mansfield, 
21601-6 ; Mahon, 22677-9. 

Delay, instances, Mahon . . . - 23522—3 

Entirely, and abolition of merit mark advocated, 

Elliott -• 17233-9 

Extracts only sent to teachers, Todd, 15442-7 
Pull, should be furnished to managers and teachers 
Ramsey, 21058 ; Mansfield, 21644—53 ; Mahon, 
22836-42. 

General ...... 

Merit marks at variance with, instances, Ramsey, 
21009-16 

Substitution of, for merit marks advocated, 

Todd 15392-7, 15687 

Withdrawal of cases shewing award of merit 
marks at variance to, in absence of full. 
Reports, Ramsey ■ ■ • • • ■ 21016 

Increments should be annual and automatic m 
absence of adverse, Todd, 15396-7, 15687, 15688- 
90 • Boyd, 15876-80, Robertson, 16097-100 ; 
McCluqqage, 16625 ; Elliott, 17235. 17240-5 ; 
Carter, 1 7474-9 ; Smyth, 17796-7, 17848-52 ; 
O’Gorman, 18947-8; Owens, 19217-30, 19274- 
80 • Nash, 20250 ; Ramsey, 21038-41, 21058 ; 
Mansfield, 21675, 21676, 21920-42, 21950 ; 
MaeSweeny, 22311-6 ; Mahon, 22672-6, 22693, 
22853—905. 

Inspector should not read former, until he lia-s 
written up his own, Growe, . . ■ • 14903-13 

Necessity for appeals would be largely done away 
with, if increment and promotion did not depend 
on , Anderson ■ ■ •• •• • • 

Promotion and increment should .be automatic m 
absence of unsatisfactory, Ramsey, 21038-41 

on Schools as a whole advocated, Mahon 22836 
Statement that teacher received, withm one month 
of date of inspection, controverted, Boyd, 15789- 

Teachers should be allowed to see, when censured, 
Mahon 23094-13. 

Results System. 

abolition, Ramsey, 

ROBEKTSON, J. L., LL.D., 
I M rl£t%nu2pMi6table io triennial, 16098-100 
I™pe“o»: division oi work into mromts, opmmn 

pXTcS?‘<*» 1 interest noi possible under 
highly centralised system . . •• 10113-3 

not be Kept down another year in^ame 
Promotion, should not be restricted to begmnm| 
Sito?es“, Cl 4«d ye »d completely independent of 

results of inspection desirable .. -* 6281 a 


Pupils : 

• should 
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Robertson, J. L. — continued. 


Robertson, J. L. — continued. 


Scotland : 

Bursaries, particulars 
Education, keen local interest 


Education department : 

Accessible to all complaints on part of managers 


and teachers or parents . . 16369-70 

Change in regulations, procedure 16169-77 
Circulars issued to inspectors 16161—7 

Official staff, visits to schools, question, 
16146-60 


Permanent Secretary, comparision of position 
with Resident Commissioner in Ireland, 
question . . ... . . 16243-7 

Proportion of work done in London and in 
Edinburgh, question, . . . . 16248-50 

System works well and voluntary Board as in 
Ireland undesirable .. .. 16261-3 


Inspectors : 

Appointments : 

Average age .. .. 16115—7 

Examination not needed, 16114, 16117 
of School teachers, question . . 16408-11 

by Selection by the department .. 15981 
Vacancies not advertised, but always large 
number of applicants on list . . 15982 

Chief : 

Number and question as to delegation of 
authority, .. 16356-9, 15971-3, 16329 

Salary . . . . . . . . . . 15983 

Conferences .. .. .. 16168 

•Considerable amount of moving about but not 
until good grasp of district is obtained 
15984, 16353 

District, salary . . - . . . . . 15983 

Duties , 16000 

Formal examination must be on record of 
school kept in log book . . . . 16006 

Formal inspection but no fixed time in year 

for, 16003-5 

Pull, number 16329 

•Gaelic spoken by number . . 15984-7 

Incidental visits . . . . . . . 16002 

Individual examination of children has not 
ceased . . . . . . . . . . 16328 

Individual results inspection, result of abolition 
question 16120-36 


•Junior : 

Number . . . . . . . 16329 

Salary . . . . 15953 

Notice of visits . . . . . . 16014-7 

Number of visits yearly .. 16333-4 

Practically no diversity in standard adopted 
by • • 16360-2 


Reports : 

Copied, into Log Book . .. 16391-2 

Method of dealing with, 16020-3, 16137-45, 
16369-75, 16400-7. 

Special report made by Chief inspector when 
teachers or managers appeal against 
m ^ 16024-6 

lone question . . . , . . 16027-9 


Senior : 

over Chief inspectors, and has special 

a/i 34 " 04 15974-0 

Staff .. .. 15977, 16329, 16331 

•Sub. : 

Number 16329 

Promotion to higher ’ranks not customafy 
•ox „ 15978 

Recent men practically all University men 
i . t, • x . ■ 15979 

do not Report immediately and directly 

16118-9, 16393-9,16400-7 
Required to have experience in teaching 

cj , 15980 

Salary , - qR „ 

„ Two grades ’ ‘ 15978 

syllabus or scheme of work submitted 'bv 
teacher or manager must have signed 
approval of .. .. . . 16006-11 

no System of formal training . . . , 15951 

Women for domestic subjects, number,’ 16329 
a PP. reeiat6 d find recognised 
method of infant training 16429-30, 16417-9 


Managers : 

Appointments and dismissals, authority for, 
16256-8 

Office sometimes delegated . . . 16268-71 

Primary, intermediate and secondary courses, 
particulars, and co-ordination s>, that 
common examination is passed, 15378-84 
16032-41, 16046-58 
School attendance, compulsory from, 1490 
10121-5 


School buildings : 

Galleries disappearing . . . . , . 10427 

Loans from Government, but no free grants 
16254-5 

Mimimum -sized rooms, question, 16239-42 
V6376-7. 

Local authority absolutely responsible for 

condition of building and equipment, 15997-9 
Plans have to go through hands of officials who 
is a trained architect . . . . 16230-8 

Ventilation question . . . . 16427-9 

School equipment, desks for every child, question 
16415-25 

Schools : 

Age limits .. .. 16032, 16226-35 

Average attendance . . . . 16330-2 

Babies under five, question . . 16229-31 

Bi-lingualism, question, . . . . 16307-11 

Children leaving before being able to secure 
employment, question, . . 16232-5 

Every school has its own scheme of work and 
organisation, and managers, and teachers 
have large amount of discretion in, 16007-1 1, 
* 16178-84, 16335-52 

Former system of grading, and objections to, 
16082-97 

Harris, no road for children down hills, 16208-9 
Imperial grant in aid of local exertion and 
particulars . . 15990-16000, 16294-6 

Less efficient examined more frequently than 
others, and procedure, 16018-9, 16030-1 
North and South Uist, largo number of 
Catholics, and special arrangements made, 
16206-7. 

Promotions of pupils entirely on responsibility 


of manager and teacher . . 16012-3 

Roman Catholic : 

do not Get anything from rates, 16103, 
16105-8 

Many in Highlands . . . . . . 16205 

Often close to Protestant, school, . . 16206 
Single teacher, limit of numbers for . . 16193 
Small Country : 

Conveyance of children from long distances, 

question 16203-4 

Distance between, question . . 16318-9 

Salaries of teachers, question 16210-25 
Largely taught by women, with assistant, 
16186-92, 16188-202 

Number of children, on rolls question, 
16312-7 

Sub : — 

Remuneration, amount 16320, 16323-7 
in Thinly-peopled districts, arrangements, 
16312-27. 

Voluntary, particulars, 16101-8, 16193-5 
School Year, length, and uniform for financial 
purposes only, .. .. 16003-5, 16042-5 

Teachers : 

Appointments and dismissals, authority for, 

and procedure 16259-67 

Appointment as inspector, .. 1640S-11 

Certificates to teach higher and special subjects 
1.6078-81 

Civil rights, question 16297-306 

Dismissed, chance of re-employment, question, 
T . ' 16412-14 

Dismissals for inefficiency, question, 16365-8 
General certificate obtained at end of two 
years period in training colleges qualifying 

as full... 16076-8 

Junior student course for intending, particulars 
16059-71 

Maximum salary, question, . . 1627S-80 

Mode of dealing with old, having found 
difficulty in satisfying modern require- 
ments . . 16364-6 
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Robertson, J. L. — continued. 


Schools — continued. 


Part often taken by, in examinations, 16363 
Practical teaching during Junior student 
course, .. .. .. .. 16065-71 

Reprimands, question of, . . 1628-1-93 

Salaries : 

Question of rise, . . . . 16272-6 

Scale iu different localities varies very 
much, . . . . . . . . 1627 7 

Training colleges and courses, particulars, 
16072-5, 16385-90 
no Untrained, after next year, 16191, 16196-7 

Roscrea School : 

Instance of personal want of courtesy of inspector, 
Omens 19248-9 

Merit marks, particular's, Owens . . 19182-209 

Rosegreen School : 

Merit marks, particulars, Keegan, 20118-28, 20134- 

Principal teacher, reprimand and withdrawal, 
particulars, Keegan, 20128-34, 20172-86, 20227- 


Ross, Mr. : 

Marking of Tyconnaught School by, Cahill, 17614, 
17629-34, 17651 

Report on Belfast circuit, Larmour . . • . . 16699 

Rosslare School, lowering of report following visit of 
Dr. Starkie, MacSweeny, . . . 22144-58 

Rules and Regulations, see under Board of National 
Education. 


s. 


Assistant teachers should not be confined to 
lower grade, Mansfield, . . . . • ■ 21676 

Bareli grant, allocation of, Mahon, 23353A-8 

Board’s attitude in regard to, Mahon, 23317—21 

Comparison of grading with old system, Elliott, 
y 17180-211 

Contrast between old and new systems, Mansfield, 
21416-9 

- Fees for extras, Malton , . . • ■ • • 22706 

Fixed, and completely independent of results of 
inspection desirable, Robertson, . . 16281-3 

Grant for increasing, promised by Mr. Birrell in 
1906, Mahon, . . . . • • 23337-8 

Higher initial, with smaller annual automatic 
increment scheme, Carter, . . 17474-9 

Initial, too small, Owens, . . . . • ■ 19-15 

Instances of loss to teachers by change in system, 

Todd, 15126-38 

Junior Assistant mistresses not paid living wage 
and consequence, MacSweeny . . 22336-7 

Diving wage early in life and top stationary desired, 
MacSweeny, .. • 22294-311 

Maximum should be reached in shorter time, and 
question of suggested scheme, Mahon, 22853-90o 
Monthly payment advocated, Mansfield, 21676-83 
Much too low in proportion to importance of work, 

Mansfield, .. •• •• 2167o 

Question of taking test case in courts of law against 
Commissioners with regard to adjustment, 

Jamison v 1®654 

Report issued by Board in 1904 trying to institute 
comparison with Great Britain, and to make out 
that salaries were good considering size of schools, 

Mansfield A • • 21 ® 3 7 

Teachers should be properly remunerated no matter 
what average of school is, Coulter, _ _ 1471o 30 

Teachers not satisfied with, Mansfield, 21755-66 
.Unfair and inequitable fixing in 1900, 

see also Increment. 

Scholarships from National to Intermediate Schools, 
conference, Elliott, •• •• • • 1695H 

Schools : 

Intermediate, conference with representatives, re 
scholarships from National schools to, EMM* 


National : 

Attendance, see School attendance. 

Belfast : 

Catholic, more than sufficient accommodation 
in, Todd, .. .. .. 15541-5 

47 per cent, reduced, Todd, 14955-68, 14972 
15014, 15029-31, 15298-311, 15401-4, 

15405-7 ; Boyd, 15716-49, 15766-8, 15934 ; 
larmour, 16683-5, 16695-6 
Lack of accommodation, and school attendance 
Act therefore of very little use, Todd, 15597-9 
Number of children who cannot find school 
places, Todd, .. :. .. 15532-45 

111 out of 404, protected, Larmour, .. 16686 
Ownership of teachers, question, Todd, 15584- 
91 

Plan suggested by teachers for re-examination 
of, Todd, .. 15239-44, 1556 1-72- 

Re -inspection : 

no Redress given to teachers in cases where 
mark was raised on, Boyd, 15940-5, 

15948-9’ 

Looked upon as a farce by teachers, 

Todd, 15555-60 

Re -inspection of Whole schools expected 
as result of memorial and’ deputation, 
Larmour, . . . . . . 16687-94 

Reply to statement of chief inspectors that 
teachers would not select number of, for 
examination, Todd, .. . . .. 15235 

Rules entitling to have whole of 111 schools 
investigated, question, Boyd, 15946-7 

15934-9 

Statement by Mr. Dewar that there was no 
effective teaching iu, Todd, 15060-72, 15261- 
7, 15694-6, 15274 ; Boyd, 15769-72 
See also particular names of Schools. 

Buildings, see School Buildings. 

Children, should get due notice of proposed 
annual examination, Coulter, 14683-91, 14765- 
87. 

Clonmel : 

Opinion of Father Pembroke, Keegan, 20117,. 

20234 

Re-inspection, but teachers refused any redress 
or recognition of wrong done, Mansfield, 
21797-9’ 

Thirteen schools re-examined of which six only 
were included in memorial, Keegan, 20092,. 
20205-6 ; Mansfield, 21441-4. 

Mr. Welply’s mark raised by Mr. Hynes in 4 
out of 6, Keegan, ■ . . . 20207-8 

Conveyances for children, risk of accident. 
Coulter .. 14749-52, 14759-60' 

Equipment, see School Equipment. 

Grant for Heating and Cleaning : 

Conditions, Elliott, . . . . . . 16920- 

Investigation part of work of Irish National 
Teachers’ Association, Elliott, 16908-9 
Obligations carried out by parochial authorities- 
in some cases but not in others, Elliott, 

16919-28 

Part of money directed to be applied to- 
outside of house, Elliott . . . . 17123 

Work usually done by teachers in Belfast 
schools, in county schools by children them- 
selves under teacher’s eye, Elliott, 16917-8 
Inspectors, see that title. 

Leaving certificate for fifth standard' suggested 
and for teachers to be partly awarded in- 
crement on, Crowe, 14829—31, 14887—95 

Organisation, see School Organisation. 

Programme, see School Programme. 

Promotions of children : . 

should take Place as a rule after examination, 
hut teacher’s judgment should be supreme, 
and should be free to promote child at any- 
time of year, Mahon, ... • ■ 22834r-6 

Proportion kept in same standard over two- 
years, Todd, . . • • • • . 15427-8 

should not be Restricted to begmnmgof school 
year, Robertson, . . . . 16216-2 

should not be kept down another year in same 
class, Robertson, .. • ■ ■ ■ 16213-5 

Property of teachers, question, Boyd, 157l)l-.> 
no, Real co-ordination with secondary schools, 
and suggestion, Mansfield, .. 21771-88 
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Schools — continued. 

Rule 127 (cl). Coulter, 14746-52 ; Elliott, 16973, 
17079-86 ; O' Callaghan, 20810-39 ; Mansfield, 
21491-5, 21613-7 ; MacSwcemj, 21981-90 ; 

Mahon, 22715-21, 23261-96 
Small, multiplication, Commissioners responsible 
for, Mansfield, . . . . . . . . 21612 

Teachers, see that title. 

Teacher should be allowed to exclude backward or 
irregular pupils from examination, Smyth, 17803-8 
17837-40 ; Mansfield, 21658 : Mahon, 22660 

Time-table, see that title. 

Vacations, rules and effect, Elliott, 16976, 17096-9 
Year, see School year. 

Scotland, see under Scotland. 

Secondary, no real co-ordination with primary 
schools, and suggestion, Mansfield, 21771-88 
see also place names. 

School Attendance : 

Bad and intermittent, and Compulsory Act not 
enforced, Coulter, 14692-5, 14755-9, 14743-5 
Marking of pupils, particulars, Elliott, 16987, 
17105-19 

School Attendance Act in force in Belfast, but of 
little use owing to lack of accommodation, Todd, 
15597-9 

School Buildings : 

Effect on merit marks by. Todd, 15088-124, 15365- 
9, 15550-2 ; Larmour, 16668-83 ; 16714, 16727, 
16741, 16742, 16766-85, 16822-9, 16810-18 ; 
Ramsey, 20975-90 ; Mansfield, 21538-52; Mahon, 
23526-8 

Funds raised by teachers for upkeep, Todd, 15471- 
81, 15546-50 

Report of Board that no teacher was to be recom- 
mended for promotion whose school -was not 
above reproach in point of sanitation, Mansfield, 
21538-52 

School Equipment : 

no Case known of teachers providing out of their 
own pockets, Crowe, .. .. 14920-1 

Marks lowered by ; and proof, Todd, 15088-124, 
15365-9, 15556-2. 

Some provision should be made for supplying free 
books, stationery, &c., Ramsey, . . .. 21058 

School Organisation : 

Inspectors should not unduly interfere, Smyth, 
17809 ; Anderson, 18199. 

Inspector should not recommend change of, with- 
out giving practical illustration of how to carry 
it out, Mahon, . . . . . . 23043-51 


School Programme : 

Agriculture, teaching in country schools advocated, 
Ramsey, . . . , . . . , 21058 

Anonymous document regarding grouping, chief 
of inspection censured for criticising, Mansfield. 
. 21585-92 

Arithmetic : 

Class examination in, advocated, Todd, 15143-5 
not so Correct under present system, Smyth, 

, • . . x " 17858-9 

Mechanical part should be thoroughly mastered 
Anderson, . . . . 18198-9, 18254-60 

-Bilingual, injustice to some teachers, Mansfield. 

CooEEjiy, fenmmn, «■> Domestic goSSt** 
might be left to Higher elementary schools or 
technical schools, Carter, , . 17507—20 

Methods adopted by Commissioners to secure 
introduction. Carter, . . 17533—9 

i hrea . t6 “«' denial! of increment 
unless they introduced, Mahon, . 23377-83 
Constant shifting and changing, Mansfield, 21593-8 
Drawing,, instance of subjects in some cases 
leqiurmg greater prominence than others, Todd, 

Organisation in 190A^md 
reieewf 3 Dr ‘ Stark ' e for consideration, but 
jgggjJ mth exc eption of solitary subject, 

aT3tem 0,1 

.Belfast, Carter 17406-21, 17426-8 


School Programme — coni imied. 
should be more Elasticity in view of possibilities iu 
certain districts, Crowe, . . . . 14870-5 

English, teaching has not improved sufficiently. 
Carter, . . • ■ - • 17520-4, 17591-5 

Essential subjects should be taught in every 

school with liberty to teachers and managers 
to take other subjects suited to requirements 
of locality, Todd, . . . ■ ■ . 15348-64 

Evils of Results system practically re-introduced 
under. Carter, . . . . . . 17597-9 

Fees for teaching extra subjects except Irish 
abolished in 1906, Elliott, . . 16973, 17087-95 

Geography : improvement could be made in 
teaching, Cahill, . . . . . . . . 17706 


Home Lessons : 

Encouraged at one time by Board but prohibited 
some years ago, Smyth, . . . . 17882-8 

Importance attached to, Boyd, . . 15S95-7 

Hurried training of teachers in new subjects 
Malum, .. .. ... 23229-38 

Irish, appeal for re-examination of Tycoimaught 
School, particulars, Cahill, .. 17670-97 

Mathematics, fees abolished, but afterwards 
restored, Elliott, . . . . . . 16973-5 

Modified, submission by teachers, question. Carter, 

17525-31 

Nature study, substituted for science in a good 
many schools, Todd, . . . . . . 15457 

Overcrowded, O'Flanagan, 20028-30, 20038-53 : 
Mansfield, 21583 ; Mahon, 22722, 23226-8 
Provision re introduction of modified, a dead 
letter, and reasons, Todd, 15158-66 ; Mansfield, 
21583-4 

Reading : 

Books, new rule, Elliott, .. 16992, 17124-5 

Class examination in, advocated, Todd, 15143-5 
Comparison with Results system, Todd. 15150-1 
of Infants, teachers have to print lessons on 
blackboard, Elliott, .. .. 17367-9 

must be Mechanical at beginning, Anderson, 
18311-3 

not Taught as it should be, Cahill, 17702-3 
Refusal of Resident Commissioner to receive 
deputation from Teachers’ Organisation. Mahon, 
23219-24 

Science : 

Course as at present practically useless for 
schools in Belfast, Todd, . . . . 15153-6- 

might be left to Higher elementary schools or 
technical schools. Carter, . . ' 17507-20 

Nature study substituted for, in a good many 
schools, Todd, . . . . . . . . 15457 

Objection to, that it takes up time that might lie 

more usefully employed, Todd, 15339-47 
Possibility of teaching, effectively, question, 

Todd ‘ 15448-70 

Spelling, class examination in, advocated, Todd, 


. . 15143-5 

Subjects which might be left to higher elementary 
schools or to technical schools, Carter, 17507-20 
Suitable to various schools should be arranged, 
Ramsey, . . . . . . . . . . 21058 

Too wide, Smyth, .. .. .. 17800-2 

Writing and Composition : 

Class examination in, advocated, Todil, 15143-5 
Comparison with Results system, Todd, 15151-3 


School Year : 


Forms for, issued by inspectors, particulars, 

Elliott 17146-57 

Separate, for each school, advocated, as affecting 
examination, Todd, 15316-21, 15335, 15087, 
Boyd, 15849-52, 15900-1 ; Elliott, 17048-55, 
17257-9 ; Anderson, 18242 ; Crowe, 18639. 18040 ; 
Owens, 19304-5 ; O'Flanagan, 20062-3 ; 
MacSweeny, 22320-32; Mahon, 22832 
Three additional school years as well as uniform, 
Elliott, . . . . _ _ " 10972-3 

Uniform : 

Established by circular, Elliott 16972 

Injustice in marking arising from examination 
taking place early in, Todd, 15125-6, 15139-43, 
15173-7, 15417-9. 

Objections to, Elliott 1697,, 

Rule cause of trouble to teachers, Elliott. 1697^ 
v. Separate for each school, question, C duller, 
14735-6, 14742, 14780-7 
Science, see under School Programme. 
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:Scotland : 


Scotland — continued. 


Bursaries, particulars, Robertson, . . 16381-4 

Cost of inspection and office administration, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . . . 21466-71 

Education. Keen local interest, Robertson, 16111 
Education Department : 

Accessible to all complaints on part of managers 
and teachers or parents, Robertson, 16369-70 
Building plans have to go through hands of 
official who is a trained architect, Robertson, 
16236-8 

•Change in regulations, procedure, Robertson, 

16169-77 

^Circulars issued to inspectors, Robe rtson, 1616 1-7 
Method of dealing with reports, Robertson, 16137- 
45, 16369-75, 16400-7. 

'Official staff, visits to schools, question, Robertson, 
16146-60 

Permanent Secretary. Comparison of position 
with Resident Commissioner in Ireland, 
question, Robeiison, . . . . 16243-7 

Proportion of work done in London and in 
Edinburgh, question, Robertson, 16248-50 
Reprimands of teachers, question of, Robertson, 
16284-93 

System works well and voluntary Board as in 
. Ireland undesirable, Robertson, 16251-3 

Individual results inspection, gains and losses 
resulting from abolition, question, Robertson, 
16120-36 

•Inspectors : 


sec also LL.D., Robertson, J. L., 15967-16430 
Staff, Robertson, . . . 15977, 16329, 16331 

Sub, first and second class, Number, Robertson, 
16329 

Promotion to higher ranks not custom, 
Robertson, . . . . . . . . 15978 

Recent men practically all University men, 
Robertson, .. .. .. ..15979 

do not Report immediately and directly, 
Robertson, 16118-9, 16393-9, 16400-7 
Required to have experience in teaching, 
Robertson, . . . . . . . . 15980 

Salary, Robertson, . . . . . . 15983 

Two grades, Robertson, . . .. .. 15978 

Syllabus or scheme of work submitted by 
teacher or manager must have signed 
approval of, Robertson, . . 16006-11 

no System of formal training, Robertson, 15981 
Women, for domestic subjects, number, 
Robertson, . . . . . . . . 16329 

Kindergarten highly appreciated and recognised 
method of infant training, Robertson, 16417-9, 
16429-30 

Managers : 

Appointment and dismissals, authority for, 
Robertson, . . . . ... 16256-8 

Office sometimes delegated, Robertson, 16268-71 
Primary, intermediate, and secondary courses, 
and co-ordination so that common examination 
is passed, particulars, Robertson, 16032-41, 
16046-58, 16378-84. 


Appointments : 

Average age, Robertson, . . 16115-7 

Examination not needed, Robertson, 16114, 
16117 

of School teachers, question, Robertson, 

16408-11 

by Selection by the department, Robertson, 

15981 

Vacancies not advertised, but always large 
number of applicants on list, Robertson, 

15982 

•Chief : 

Number, Robertson, . . 15971-3, 16329 

Number of inspectors under, and question as 
to delegation of authority, Robertson, 

16356-9 

Salary, Robertson, . . . . . - 15983 

Special report made by, when teachers or 
managers appeal against reports, Robertson, 
16024-6 

'Conferences, Robertson, . . . . .. 16168 

'Considerable amount of moving about, but not 
until good grasp of district is obtained, 
Robertson, 15984, 16353 

District, Salary, Robertson, . . • • 15983 

Duties, Robertson, . . . . . . 16000 

Examinations, part often taken in, by teacher, 
Robertson, . . . . • • • • 16363 

Formal examination must be on record of school 
kept in log book, Robertson, - .. •• 16006 

Formal inspection, but no fixed time in year 
for, Robertson, . . . . • • 16003-5 

Full number, Robertson, . . • • • • 16329 

•Gaelic spoken by number, Robertson, 15984-7 
Incidental visits, Robertson, .. 16002 

Individual examination of children has not 
ceased, Robertson, ■ ■ ■ • • • 16328 


.Junior : 

Number, Robeiison, 

Salary, Robertson, 

Notice of visits, question, Robertson, 
Number of visits yearly, Robertson 
Practically no diversity in standard 
Robertson, 


.. 16329 
,. 15983 
16014-7 
., ' 16333-4 
adopted by, 
16360-2 


(Copied into Log Book, Robertson, 16391. 2 
no Definite gradation of marks, Robertson, ^ 

method of dealing with, in office, Robertson, 
16137-45, 16369-75, 16400-7 

• Special report made by Chief Inspector when 

teachers or managers appeal against, 

Robertson, .. •• 

' Tone question, Robertson, • ■ “ 

• Senior over Chief Inspectors, and lias special 

district, Robertson, . . • • 15974-6 


Schools : 

School attendance, compulsory from 1496, 
Robertson, . . .. .. .. 16121-5 

School-boards, reference, Robertson, 16103—10 

School Buildings : 

Galleries disappearing, Robertson, ' ■ ■ 16427 

Loans from Government but no free grants, 
Robertson, . . . . ' . . 16254-5 

Minimum floor space for each pupil, question, 
Robertson, . . . . . . 16376-7 

Minimum -sized rooms, question, Robertson, 

16239-42 

Plans have to go through hands of official who 
is a trained architect, Robertson, 16236-8 

Ventilation question, Robertson, .. 16427-9 

School equipment, desks for every child, question, 
Robertson, . . . . ■ • ■ ■ 16415-25 

School Log Book, reports copied into, Robertson, 
16391-2 


School Year : 

from Re-opening of schools after autumn vacation 
hut quite variable for inspection purposes, 
Robertson, . . . . 16003—5, 16043-5 

Uniform for financial purposes only, Robertson, 
16004, 16042 

Age limits, Robertson, .. 16032, 16226-35 

Average attendance, Robertson, . . 1 6330-2 

Babies under 5, question, Robertson, 16229-31 
Bi-lingualism question, Robertson, 16307-11 
Children leaving before being able to secure 
employment, question, Robertson, 16232-5 
Every school has its own scheme of work, and 
managers and teachers have large amount of 
discretion in, and in organisation, Robeiison, 
16007-11, 16178-84, 16335-52 
Former system of grading, and objections to, 
Robertson, ■ • ■ ■ • • 16082-97 

Harris, no road for children down hills, Robertson, 
16208-9 

Imperial grant in aid of local exertion and 
particulars, Robertson, 15990-16000, 16294-6 
Less efficient, examined more frequently than 
others, and procedure, Robertson, 16018-9, 
16030-1 

Local authority absolutely responsible for con- 
dition of building and equipment, Robertson, 
15997-9 

North and South Uist, large number of 
Catholics, and special arrangement made-. 


Robertson, 


16206-7 


Promotions of pupils entirely on responsibility of 
manager and teacher, Robertson, 16012-3 
Roman Catholic : ’ 

do not Get anything from rates, Robertson, 
16103, 16105—8 
Often close to Protestant school, Robertson, 
16206 
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Scotland — continued. 

many in Highlands, Robertson , . . . . 16205 

Single teacher, limit of numbers for, Robertson, 
16193 

Small : 

Largely taught by women, with assistant. 

Robertson, . . 16186-92, 16188-202 

Number of children on rolls, question, Robert- 
son, 16312-7 

Small country : 

Conveyance of children from long distances, 
question, Robertson, . . . . 16203-4 

Distance between, question, Robertson, 16318-9 
Salaries of teachers, question, Robertson, 

16216-2 5 

Sub. -Remuneration, amount, Robertson, 16320 
16323-7 

in Thinly -peopled districts, arrangements, 
Robertson. . . . . . . 16312-27 

Visits of official staff, question, Robertson, 

16146-60 

Voluntary, particulars, Robertson, 16101-8, 

16193-5 


Teachers : 

Appointment and dismissal, authority for, and 
procedure, Robertson, , . . . 16259-67 

Appointment as inspectors, question, Robertson, 
16408-11 

Certificates to teach higher and special subjects, 
Robertson, . . . . . . 16078-81 

.Civil rights question, Robertson, . . 16297-306 

Dismissed, chance of re-employment, question, 
Robertson, . . . . . . 16412-14 

Dismissals for inefficiency, question, Robertson, 
16365-8 

General certificate obtained at end of two years’ 
period in training colleges qualifying as full, 
Robertson, .. .. .. 16076-8 

Junior student course for intending, particulars, 

Robertson, 16059-71 

Maximum salary, question, Robertson, 16278-80 
Mode of dealing with old, having found difficulty 
in satisfying modern requirements, Robertson. 

16364-6 

Part often taken by, in examinations, Robertson, 
16363 

Practical teaching during junior student course, 
Robertson, . . . . . . 16065-71 

Reprimands, question of, Robertson, 16284-93 
Rise in salaries, question, Robertson, ' 1 6272-6 
Seale of salaries in different localities varies very 
much, Robertson, . . . . . . 16277 

Training colleges and courses, particulars, 
Robertson, . . 16072-5, 16385-90 

no Untrained, after next year, Robertson, 

16191, 16196-7 

Scott, Mr., Case of, Elliott, . . . . . . 17380 

Secondary schools, see under Schools. 

Semple, Mr., report on Belfast circuit, Lannour, 16090 
Shanahan, Miss, arbitration Committee on case of 
particulars, Malion, . . . . . . 23373-4 


Slieveardagh : 


Boys School, merit marks, particulars, Keenan 
20208 ; Barry, 20535-75. 

Girls’ School : 

Appeal, Barry, 20490-7. 

Merit marks, particulars, Barr it, 20469-82 
20486-9, 20498. 

Referred to in memorial, Keegan, . . . . 20201 

Visit of Dr. Starkie, Barry, . . 20508-1 1 

Sligo Congress, refusal of Dr. Starkie to receive 
deputation on account of alleged incidents at, 
Mahon, . . 23297-300, 23309-16 


SMYTH, JOSEPH, B.A., B.Sc., Principal c 
Nicholson Memorial School, Lisburn : 
r,. , , , 17708-1789 

Oucumstances under which promotion to first <: 
first grade was refused in April, 1906 17785-9 

.Record as teacher . . . . . , 17708-1 


Smyth, Mr., illustration of marking by, Ramsey, 
Spelling, see under School Programme. 


Starkie, W. J. M., M.A., Litt.D., LL.D., Resident 
Commissioner : 

Administration has been one long period, of civil 
war between teachers and himself, and statement, 

Mahon, 23133-56 

would not Admit teachers had any grievances 
until he gave evidence before Commission, 
Mahon , . . • • • • • • • 23506-7 

Attack on, by name most serious point in first 
speech of Mr. Mansfield, Dense, . . . . 22342 

Attack on teachers and managers in address before 
British Association, Mahon, . . 23253-7 

Attitude towards Teachers' Organisation, Mahon, 
23490-7 

Belfast address, Malion, . . . . . . 23487 

Circular re penalties for falsification and inefficiency 
issued by authority and under regime of, Mahon, 
23158-62 

Claims to achievements disputed, Mahon, 23092-101 
Decision to send no deputation to, from Irish 
National Teachers’ Organisation, while he banned 
any member of executive, Mahon, . . 23374 
Denial of charges made by, re verbatim report of 
deputation in 1909. Malion. 23360-72, 23388-9, 
23427-50 

Deputations to, see under Board of National 
Education. 

Hearing refused to deputations of Teachers’ 
Organisation, Malion, 23180, 23187, 23219-24 
Libel on teachers at Royal University Commission,. 

Mahon, . . . . . . . . 23242-7 

Loss of £185,000 by Irish Members of Parliament, 
stated by, Malion, . . . . . . 23374-5 

Power taken away from Board as a whole, and 
placed in hands of, Mansfield, .. . . 21671 

Programme presented to, in 1903 by Teachers’ 
Organisation rejected with exception of solitary 
subject, Mahon, . . . . . . . . 23259- 

Promises made at deputation in 1909 not kept, 
Mahon, . . . . . . . . . . 23377 

Promise, through intervention of Parliamentary 
Secretary to teachers, to open door again to 
teachers’ deputation, Malion . . . . 23338 

Refusal to receive deputation in 1905 in view of 
certain things that had happened at teachers’ 
banquet at Sligo, and particulars, Mahon,. 

23297-300, 23309- 
Refusal to receive Miss Mahon in deputation,. 

Mahon, . . . . . . 23373-4, 23424 

Reproved by Mr. Birrell for utterances, Malion, 
23513-6- 

Resolution calling for removal passed by Catholic 
and Connaught managers, Mahon, 23347, 
23359-60 

Speech at Federal Conference in 1907, offensive 
remarks re teachers and managers, Mahon 

23342-6' 

Speech at Technical Congress attacking financial 
clauses of Government of Ireland Bill before 
Parliament, Mahon, . . . . . . 23497 

Statement that managers were opposed to civil 
rights, and that Mr. Birrell did more harm than 
good to, question, contradicted, Mahon, 23374, 
23390-4 

Statement on inconsistency of Board, Dease, 22496-7 
•Studiously avoided taking any part or expressing- 
any opinion throughout discussions of Board on 
subject of Mr. Mansfield, Dease, . . 22342, 22498 
Suggestion that he will again more severely harass 
teachers, question, Mahan , . . 23507-8 

Teachers willing and anxious to co-operate- with, 

in 1900, Mahon, 23178-80 

Tried to show in 20 paragraphs in 1904 that teachers 
had no ground for grievance as compared with 
Euglish teachers, Mahon. . . . . 23370- 

Visits to Schools : 

Cullen, particulars, Mansfield. . . 21330-41 

Illustration of effect, Ramsey, . . 20955-7' 

Killenaule Boys’ School, particulars, O'Gorman, 
18785-803, 18896-901 
Loughmore School, particulars, Nash, 20284-5, 
20291-5 

Lowering of report following. MacSiceeny, 22136,. 

22138-62 

Mardyke School, particulars. Sweeny, 19033-8 
Moliober School, particulars. O' Mahony, 18999— 

o, 19014 

Slieveardagh, Girls’ School, Barry, 20508-11 
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Stewart, R. J., unfairness of dismissal and mode of Teachers — continued. 


trial adopted, particulars, Elliott, . . 17267-325 

Stokes, Mr., marking of Monard Boys’ School, 
O'Donnell, . . . . . . . . 19815-6 

Strong, Mr. : 

Marking by 

Aughrim School, MacS weeny, . . . . 21974 

Ballymacarrett Road School, Belfast, Todd, 

15261 

Blessington Boys’ School, Landers, . . 21075 

Glenealy School, MacSweeny, . . . . 22136 


Sullivan, P. B., dismissal, case of, Mahon, 22549, 

22552 

SWEENY, MISS MARY A., Principal of 

Mardyke Natonal School, County Tipperary, 
• - 19579-19758 

Record as teacher, . . 19579-87, 19689-700 

Sydenham School, see under Belfast. 

T. 

Tankerstown School, merit mark, particulars, Keegan, 

20234 

Teachers : 


Belfast — continued. 

Reason for not accepting Dr. Starkie’s otter, 

Todd, . . 15408-9 

no Redress given to teacher's in cases where 
mark was raised in re -inspection, Boyd, 15940-5 
Regarded as cream of profession some years ago, 
and due to fact that owing to greater attrac- 
tiveness of salaries, used to draw men from all 
parts of . Ireland, Todd, . . . . 15073-87 

Relations with inspectors deplorably bad, Boyd, 
15871 

Reply to statement of chief inspector's that 
teachers would not select number of schools 
for examination, Todd, . . • • 15235 

Striving to meet requirements of new programme, 
Larmowr, . . . . . . 1 6830-2 

Board has very little sympathy with, Mansfield, 
21537-63 

Candidates : 

Better and larger supply formerly, and reason, 

Owens 19290-1, 19293 

Considerable deterioration in qualifications 
Mansfield, . . . . 21692-712 

Entrance examinations should be stiff, Hornsey, 


Administration has been one long period of civil 
war between Dr. Starkie and, and statement, 
re Mahon, . . . . . . . . 23133-56 

Administration responsible for inspectorate 

grievance, Mahon . . . . 22511-34 

should be Afforded opportunity of examining class 
on lines on which subject has been taught, in 
presence of inspector, Anderson, . . .. 18197 

Afraid of being penalised on account of having 
appealed, Anderson, . . ■ . 18227 

Agreement fonns for, Discussed by Dr. Starkie at 

deputation in 1907, Mahon, . . 23359-60 

should be Allowed considerable freedom in school 
organisation, Anderson, . . . . . . 18199 

Appeals, see that title 

may be Appointed additional councillors, Elliott, 

, 16981 

Appointment of inspectors exclusively from ranks 
of, advocated, Boyd, . . . . 15884-90 

S had Better chance of promotion to principal 
under old rules, Mahon . . 23013-32 

Injustice of holding principal responsible for 
work, when he has no voice in appointment, 
Owens, . . •• •• • • 19250-5 

Marks entitling to promotion in exceptional 
circumstances an official secret as late as 
Dublin Congress, Easter, 1913, Mahon, 

22598-604 

Merit mark of school dragged down by, Mansfield, 
21290-1 

Principals have no control over, Mansfield, 

21269-8?; 21291, 21943-6 
Slow promotion to second grade, Mansfield, 
21552-5 

Attack on,, by Dr. Starkie in address before 
British Association, Mahon, ■ . 23253-7 

Atmosphere pf intense dissatisfaction all over 

country, and particularly in North, and cases, 
Elliott; .. -• •• •• 17370-89 

to Avoid faira, markets and meetings; to 
abstain from controversy ;. and to do nothing 
in or out of school which might have tendency 
to confine it to any denomination of children, 

Elliott, .. .. ■■ 16976,16981 


'Belfast : 

Chief Inspector’s views as to efficiency, lodd, 

* 15274-7 

had Considered necessity for making representa- 
tions for some time, Todd, . ■ 14949-50 

Description of Belfast as a storm centre, question 
of, Boyd, - • 15891-3 

no Fall in efficiency corresponding to lowering of 
marks, Tocld, .. ■■ ■■ ■ 16933 

Failure of, to appeal, question of, Boyd, 15867-70 
•Great number more reductions than statistics 
showed; known of where teachers refused to 
sign, because they thought they would be 
penalised, Todd, ■ ■ ■ ■ 14967-8 

Leniency of marking prior to 1900, because 
programme was new to, question of, 15032-7 


Fees for Latin and French should be paid so as 
to give schools that do not take np Irish an 
opportunity to qualify as, Mansfield, 21713-6 
Large number uuable to pass entrance examina- 
tion, to training colleges, Owens, 19284-9 
Number of, in training, Mansfield, 21700-2 
. Tendency to militate against joining service by 
little consideration shown by Inspectors to 
teachers, Owens, .. .. _ 19293-9 

Catholic : 

of Killamey Congress, decision to stand by, 
Forms I. & II., of teachers’ agreements, 
Mahon, . . ■ . ■ • ■ • 23359-60 

Maynooth resolutions accepted as sufficient 
guarantee, Mlliott, .. ... .. 16891 

Censures should not be given without teacher 
being given opportunity of defending himself 
and being allowed to see report and charges laid 
against him, so that he might make defence, 
and in any case should he appeal, Mahon, 23004-13 
Charges against: . 

Anonvmous, investigated by Board, Mansfield, 
21630-6;' Mahon, 22519-22, 22572-80 
Case- of, by inspector with discourtesy and censure 
of, by Board, and manner of investigation of 
matter, Ramsey, . . • • • • 21024—9 

Anv kind of evidence taken, MacSweeny, 


Cross-examination of witnesses by teacher not 
allowed, MacSweeny, 22224,' 22279; Mahon, 
22584-92. 

Investigations conducted in such' a way as to 
give no confidence in results, MacSweeny, 
22265—87 

Legal adviser permitted, Elliott, 17336— 40 

should be Represented by solicitor, MacSiceeny, 
22224, 22281 

wheu Children are not answering inspector well, 
should be called upon to examine class themselves 
Anderson . . . . . . . 18248—50 

Circulars as’ a rule not seen by, Smyth, 178S9-90 
Civil Rights : 

should be Allowed same rights as subjects 
of King, in every other part of British Do- 
minions, Mahon, .. ... 24-04 

Concession of full civil liberty claimed, Emi/sey, 


Rights and liberties as citizens and members of 
file community, unduly restricted, Mahon, 


Statement by Dr. Starkie that ^anagers were 
opposed to, and that Mr. Birrell did question 
more harm than good, contradicted, 

leaning and Upkeep of Schools . 
no Case known of provision of school equipment 
out of their own pockets, Crowe, 1-19.20-1 

Investigation part of work of Irish Nation*} 
Teachers’ Association, Elliott, 16908-9 

Upkeep of schools, question of .Todd, 154/1-81, 
16546-50; Mahon, . . •• 22(4 ’°. 71 

Work usually done by teachers in Belfast^ Eff/ oft. 
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Teachers , — cont in ued. 


Teachers — continued. 


Criticism by Mr. Hynes for holding back 
complaints so long, and for acting in concert, 

Keegan, . . . . 20089 

Entitled to redress, and question of, Guiry, 
19574-8 

Equal at least to those of other circuits, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . 21363—8 

Happy relations between, and inspector’s till 
advent of Mr. Welply, Keegan, 20088 

Letter to Board, suggesting transfer of Mr. 
Welply to vacancy in another circuit,,- Mans- 
field, .. 21352-62 

Organisers- classes well attended, Keegan 20092-6 
Pecuniary obligations for equipment and upkeep 
of schools, Keegan, . . . . 20213-26 

Privileged letter to Board stating that in' opinion 
of, Mr. Welply was qualifying for chief in- 
spectorship, unfairness on part of Mr. Hynes, 
and- particulars, Mansfield, . . 21430-41 

Restoration of merit marks given under previous 
inspectors, and making good if monetary loss 
only way of redressing wrongs, Keegan, 20210-2 
having Seiious grievances, would not sign 
memorial, Keegan, . . 20089-91, 20187-90 
not a Single teacher who signed memorial, or 
who sent in statements of complaint, fined by 
board, and parties, Mansfield, 21445-60 

Statement that they were not prepared to give 
Mr. Welply a fair trial, refuted, Mansfield, 
21441 

Statement . that managers did not interfere, 
inaccurate, Mansfield, . . . . . . 21428 

Closure, of -Board to, at date of introduction of 
changes, Mahon, . . . . 23240—1 

Comparison of relations of old inspectors and new 
to, Malion, . . . . . . 22517-34 

Complete access to Board at any time, Lease, 
22463-5 

Concessions won without any practical help from 
Board, Mahon, . . . . - . . 23089-128 

Conditions of service should be known, Boyd, 
15951-3 

Conference re scholarships from National to 

Intermediate schools, Elliott, . . . . 16959 

Conferences held amongst themselves, Anderson, 
18220-3 

Conferences with Inspectors : 

Advocated, Carter, 17495-505 ; Smyth, 17799-801 
Anderson, 18197, 18267—8 ; Mahon, 22831-2 
Suggested mode, Anderson, .. 18211-9 

would be Valueless under present system, 
Anderson, . . . . . . 18307-10 

not Consulted by Board on introduction of new 
scheme, Mansfield, . . . . 21578-81 

Correspondence with Board not admitted unless 
vouched by manager, Mansfield, 21629-30 
Criticised by inspectors for want of preparation for 
lessons, Todd, . . . . . . 15223-7 

Dismissal : 

in Absence of sworn inquiry court of appeal 
should be formed for investigating grave 
charges involving, Mahon, . . . 22842-50 

without Appeal, grievance removed by Irish 
National Teachers’ Association, Elliott,' 

16886-95 

Applications made personally to Commissioners 
in cases where teacher considers he is unfairly . 
dealt with, Bease, . . 22442, 22463-8 

Case of Mr. Stuart, and mode of trial adopted, 
particulars, Elliott, . . . . 17267-325 

Cases, -MacSiveeny, . . ... 22079-222 

Cases placed upon Agenda of Board, Dense, 2244 1 
Change in rules does not give complete defence 
and reason, and case, Elliott, . . 16903-7 

Death of inefficiency circular proved greater 
calamity than its birth, Mahan, 23169-77 
Denounced by Dr. Traill, Mahon, . . 23323 

Deputation to Chief Secretary, Mahon, 22549-53 
Discussion with Board, question of, Bease, 
„ , 22442-52 

False returns given by Board to Parliament, 
Mansfield , . . . . 21480-9, 21575-6 

Increase, question as to districts, MacSiveeny, 

Increase in number, and lack of safeguards to 
teachers, Mahon, . . . . 23323-35 


for Inefficiency : 

no Appeals granted, MacSu'eeuy, 22225-6'. 

disadvantages of teachers charged with, and 
proposal, Mahon, . . . . 23375-420' 

Increase under new system, Elliott, 17213-6 

Investigation : 

by some Authority independent of inspectors, 
‘in charge of district desired, MacSiveeny,. 

22049-78 

no Report sent down by investigating officer, 
MacSiveeny, . . . . . . . . 22227' 

. Principals sometimes obtain employment as- 
assistants, MacSiveeny, . . 22333-5 

Rule 90, new and old, Mahon, 22556, 22559-60 
22562-71. 

Sworn inquiry in grave charges involving, 
question of, Mahon, . . . . 22581-96 

no Systematic procedure to safeguard teacher in 
case of threatened, Mahon, . . . . 22549' 

Duplicates’ of all school documents sent to manager 
should be supplied to, Hornsey, . . . . 21058- 

Encouragement should be given to study Irish, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . . . 21717-20' 

Encouragement and reward should bo given for 
increased scholarship, Ramsey, . . . . 21058 

Estranged relations with Commissioners, several 
causes, Nash, . . . . . . . . 20250- 

Extracts only of reports sent to, Todd, 15442-7 
Fads of inspectors cultivated by, in order to get 
increment, at expense of sound education, Owens,. 

19245-7 

Pees for extra subjects, except Irish, abolished, 
Elliott . . .. . . 10973, 17087-95- 

Forbidden to keep pnbliehouses, or houses for 
sale of spirituous liquors, or to live in any such 
house, Elliott, . . . . 10976-81 

should be Free, with concurrence of managers, to- 
adopt any Time Table arrangements they 
please, Ramsey, . . . . . . . . 21058 

Freedom to discuss political matters would be- 
advantage, Mansfield, .. . . ..21884-9* 

Friendly relations with former Resident Com- 
missioners, Mahon, . . . . 23129-32 

Full reports should be furnished to, Ramsey, 
21058 ; Mansfield, 21644-53 ; Mahon, 22836-42 
Grades, see that title. 

Grievances and discontent against individual, 

inspector rather than system. Coulter, 14635-42 
14753-4, 14761-4 

Hurried training in new subjects in programme, 

Mahon, . . 23229-38- 

Husband or wife of owner or occupier of public 
house not recognised as, Elliott, . . 16985-6- 

in Ignorance of conditions under which they work, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . 21599-600- 

Implication of cliief inspectors that dissatisfaction 
is confined to one or two circuits or agitators 
contradicted, Mansfield, . . . . 21721-33- 

should, be Incentive to, to improve qualifications- 
for teaching in way of personal study apart from 
school, Crowe, . . . . . . 14932-4 

Increments, see that title 

Insolence of inspectors alleged, appeal refused, 
MacSiveeny, . . ... . . 22230-2 

Inspectorate should in main be given to, Mansfield, 
21639 ; Mahon, 23062-5. 

Inspectors should, consult with, previous to writing 
in Observation Book, Crowe, . . 14844-5 

•Inspectors inclined to exasperate should not be- 
promoted to higher ranks, Mansfield, . . 21644 
Inspectors should not interfere with methods when 
working satisfactorily, Boyd, . . 15919-27 

in Irish-speaking districts, injustice of bilingual 
programme, Mansfield, . . . . 21525-36- 

Junior Assistant Mistress : 

Case of vested rights of teachers being ignored in 
making rules, Nash, . . . . 20341-51 

not Paid living wage and consequence, 
MacSiveeny, . . . . . 22336-7 

Rule introduced that they should go when 
average rose above 50, and. injustice and 
question of employment of, Mansfield, 21500-24 
Libel on, by Dr. Starkie at Royal University 
Commission. Mahon, . . . ‘ 23242-7 

Liberty of, rules, Elliott, 16976-86, 17100-104 
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Teachers — continued. 


Manager's Confidential Report : 

Abolished in 1911, and particulars, Elliot, 

17120-2, 16988-92 
Objectionable, Mahon, . . ■ . 23251-2 

Maternitt role : 

Board should provide substitutes, Mahon, 

23475-82 

Copv of report on deputation to be forwarded, 

Elliott 16957-8 

Deputation from I. N. T. A. received nominally 
by whole Board, Elliott, . . 16946-51 

Teachers deprived of month’s leave of absence 
allowed by Treasury in case of illness, Mahon, 
23469-75 

Vested rights swept away, and teachers heavily 

r enalised, Elliott, 16973, 17072-8 ; Mansfield, 
1498-500. 

Virtually withdrawn in case of existing teachers, 

Elliott, 16973 

Merit marks, see that title. 

Modified programmes not submitted by, and 
reasons, Mansfield, . . . . 21583-4 

Monitors done without by some, as trouble con- • 
sidered too great for aDy advantage derived 
from services, Elliott, . . . . . . 16973 

New clause in regulations since Local Government 
Act came into operation, Elliott, . . . . 16981 

New subjects in programme incapable of being 
dealt with successfully by, Mahon, 23226-8 
Notes of Lessons, fad forced on teachers and in 
most cases injurious rather than helpful, Elliott, 
16992, 17126-133 
Notice should be given to, of annual inspection. 
Coulter, 14683-91, 14765-87 ; Crowe, 14880-6, 
14922-5; Todd, 15314-22, 15419, 15687 ; Boyd, 
15875, 15901 ; Crowe, 18641 : O'Flanagan, 

20020-3, 20064—5 ; Itamsey, 21042-57 ; Mansfield, 
21656, 21658 ; MacSweeny, 22317-9 
Notice should be given to, of rules and changes, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . 21420-2 

Number of changes, omissions, and number of 
new rules introduced harassing to, Elliott, 16992 
Ownership of schools, question, Boyd, 15761-5 
Parliamentary Secretary to, explanation, Mahon, 
23338-40 

Penalties : 

for Inefficiency and falsification, circular issued 
under regime and by authority of Dr. Starkie, 
Mahon, . . . . . . • • 23158-62 

Scale always existed, but publication of circular 
in newspapers not calculated to raise teachers 
in public esteem, Mahon, . . 23162-8 

Permitted to act as presiding officers and polling 
clerks at elections, Elliott, . ■ • • 16981 

not Permitted to carry on, or engage in, any 
business or occupation that will impair their 
usefulness as teachers, Elliott, . . ■ ■ 16976 

should be Permitted to see all “ Instructions to 

Inspectors,” Ramsey, . . . . - • 21058 

Portion of examination at annual inspection might 
be done by, Mansfield, .. .. ... 21658 

should have Power to withdraw abnormally dull 
or very irregular children from annual inspection, 
Mansfield, . . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • • 21658 

Practically no inducement given to young, to 
study, Owens, . ■ 19210-3, 19273, 19281—2 

Practice re examination of pupils in course of 
year, Smyth, . . • • • • 17868-76 

Principal : ^ 

no Control over assistants, Mansfield, 21269-87, 
21291, 21943-6. 

Injustice of holding responsible for work of 
assistants when he has no voice in appoint- 
ment, Owens, . . ■ • • • 19250-5 

have to Print on black-board lessons for infants, 
Elliott, . . . . • • ■ • 17367—9 

Prohibited from contesting any constituency, 

Elliott, .. •• 16981-5 

Promotion, see that title. 

Recruitment of inspectors from, question, lodd, 
15182—207 

Relations with Board, Mahon, ■ . 23509-11 

Representatives should at all times have free and 
friendly access to Board, Mahon, ■ . 22832 
Reprimands. Reckless issue, suggestion, Crowe, 
* 18647-8 


Required to devote extra time to instruction of 
monitors, for which they receive no pecuniary 
reward, Elliott, . . . . . . . . 16973 

Rule; 127 (b)— Coulter, 14746-52 ; Elliott, 16973, 
17079—86 ; O' Callaghan, 20810-39 ; Mansfield; 
21491-5, 21613-7 ; MacSweeny, 21981-90 ; 

Mahon, 22715-21, 23261-96. 

Rural schools, efiect of grading system, Mahon, 
22715-21 

should be Rewarded if school were particularly 
efficient and up to high standard. Coulter, 14703-4 
Salaries, see that title. 

whose Schools have declined in usefulness and 
efficiency, or who have conducted themselves 
improperly, old and new rules, Elliott, . . 17223-6 
Scotland, see under Scotland. 

Dr. Starkie tried to show in 20 paragraphs in 
1903, that they had no Ground for grievance 
as compared with English Teachers, Mahon, 23376 
Statement that reports are received by, within one 
month of date of inspection, controverted, 

Boyd 15789-90 

Statement that teachers would not suffer a penny 
from introduction of now system, but saving 
of £50,000 per annum through, question of, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . . . 21557-63 

Status entirely changed by new system without 
any previous notice being given, Elliott, . . 16973 

Suggestions in Observation Book of very little use 
to, Todd, . 15429-31 ; Anderson, 18304-6 ; 
Qregg, 18493-5. 

of Superior qualifications long and efficient service 
should be promoted from smaller to larger 
schools, Mansfield, . . • - . • 21676 

would Tend to prevent misunderstanding if no 
entry were made in Observation Book, without 
inspector having talk with, on proposed observa- 
tion, Anderson, . ... .. ... 18261-5 

Tone circular unfavourable to, Elliott, . . 16992 

Tone and manner of inspectors towards, Coulter, 
14656-9, 14672-82, 14792-6 ; Rev. E. D. Crowe, 
14841-4, 14896-903 ; Todd, 15037-56, 15111-3, 
15178-81 ; Larmour, 16792-3 ; Garter, 17432-6, 
17506 ; Qregg, 18379-82 ; E. Crowe, 18652-4 ; 
Owens, 19293-9; Quiry, 19519-25; O'Callaghan, 
20862-73 ; Ramsev, 21018-23 ; Mansfield, 21644. 


Training : 

Blundering regarding, Mansfield, 
Radical change needed, Ramsey, 


21618-28 
. . 21058 


Transition : 

Memorial, in 1903, but still agitating for redress, 
Mahon, .. ■■ ■■ •• ■■ 23258 

Memorial, and another attempt to gain redress, 
Mahon, . . ■ ■ - • • • • 23348 

Promises regarding salaries and promotion under 
old rules of Board completely ignored when 
introducing new system of 1900, and case, 
Mansfield, ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 21373-95 

should be Trusted more, Mansfield, .. 21655 

Under graded, number, and injustice, &e., Jamison, 
17963-18038 ; Mahon, 22707-14, 23032-5, 

33180-215 

Unfairly treated by Board under new system, 
Elliott . . ■ • • ■ • • 17062-7 

Unrest and dissatisfaction general, Crowe, 14821-3, 
14832-7 ; Owens, 19266-9 ; O' Callaghan, 20871- 
8a ; Crowe, 18650-5 ; O'Flanagan, 20071-3 ; 
Ramsey, 21034-8 ; Mansfield, 21794. 

Untrained, increment to at least top of third 
grade claimed, Mahon, . . • • 23066-76 

Vested rights, Board had no respect, Mansfield, 
21490-536 

Views entertained by, as to effect of abolition of 
Results system, Ramsey, •• •• 21058 

Wicklow, agitation re Rule 127 (b) and managers 
meraoralised, MacSweeny, • . 21981-90 

Willing and anxious to co-operate with Dr. Starkie 
in 1900, Mahon, . ■■ • • 23178-80 

see also particular names, and under 'names of 
8 ch 00 ls. 

(NMfc 16891-950, 

Principal teacher, history o t public house being 
kept by wife, O’G rady, . . • ■ 190 SItSI 

Referred to, in memorial, Keegan, . . ■ • ZUiyy 

46 
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Templetuohy School, merit, mark, particulars, Nash, 
20248-9 

Thompson, Henry E., case instanced as shewing 
teacher was taken at disadvantage at time of in- 
spection, and that due allowance was not made 
for it, Ramsey, . . . . . . 20992-4 

Tibbs, Air., marking of Blessington Hoys’ School, 
Landers, . . . . . . . . . . 21075 


Time-table : 

should be more Elasticity in, view of, possibilities 
in certain districts, Crowe, . . 14875-8 

One inspector contradicts another and changes, 

Coulter 14682, 14788-91 

Specimen, for every class of school, should be issued 
from Education Office, and discussed at con- 
ferences, Mahon, . . . . 22831-2 

Surprise visits should not be outside hours 
mentioned in, Mansfield; . . . . 21654 

Teachers, with concurrence of managers, should be 
free to adopt any arrangements they please, 
Ramsey, . . . . . . . . . . 21058 

Tipperary, see Clonmel circuit. 

Tipperary County Executive Committee, criticism as 
lomenters of strife, extremists, alarmists, &c., and 
injustice and unwisdom of Board in rejecting ad- 
vice and overtures for peace, Keegan, 20117-8 


TODD, CHARLES H., Principal of Ballymacarret 
Road National School, Belfast : 14935-15700 
Accused of altering Observation Book, 15665-80 
Highest fixed income of any teacher in Ireland, 
and loss under new system . . 15126-38 

Appeals : 

not Conducted on right lines, . . 15370-3 

Inquiry should be open, . . 15376-91 

Teacher should be allowed to employ a Solicitor, 
15375 

should be on Sworn evidence, 16374, 15569-70 


Ballymacarret Road National School : 

Absence of principal teacher on deputation, on 
occasion of inspector’s visit, explanation, 
xv „ 16193-5 

nothing Contributed to upkeep by manager 
„ , 15471-81 

Desks, provision of, particulars and investigation, 
T 15105 

Inaccuracy of Mr. Honan in marking a subject 

not taught 15681-6 

Inadequacy of building, . . . . 15691-3 

Injustice, owing to examination having taken 
place early in uniform school year, 15139-43 
Mark lowered on account of premises, 15097-105 
Overcrowding and attendance reduced bv order 
of National Board, . . 14940-6, 15482-514, 
„ 15534-9 

Ownership question, . . . . 15592-3 

Statement that one lady teacher had charge of 
100 pupils in attendance inaccurate, 15514-31 
Statement re, put in report of Belfast Deputa- 
tion, paragraphs left out, . . 16250-3 

Statement made by Mr. Honan re, should have 
been put in Observation book, 15435-41, 

Teacher accused of altering Observation 6 ^^ 
15665-80 

Belfast Circuit : 

Action ultimately taken on own initiative, 
a , . , 15410-12, 15553-4 

Appeal, interpretation of right to as teachers in 
lexei'ence, . . . . _ 15978—97 

Clnef inspectors’ re -inspection looked upon as 
farce by teachers . . . . 15555 ™ 

Deputation : 1OS55-60 

Date of beginning of movement 16952-4 
Inspectors present at, and had privilege of 
asking questions, .. . . 15378-80 

Observations made on teachers, teachers 
should have been given opportunity of 
replying, .. .. 153R1 _qi 

Re 6th Ve i911 7 Resiclent Commissioner on Feb. 

Equipment ’and' state of buiiding lias led°to 
lowering of mark; . .. 15088-1 

Fall m marking considered due to secret im 

159T7 9 n \^3 8P 8 e 3 Ct0rS fr ° m B0anl ’ 15015 “ 20 > 


Todd, Charles H. — continued. 

Belfast Circuit— continued. 

Ground of complaint, rapid and sudden lowering 
of marks in 1906, increment and promotion 
stopped, and examples, 14955-62, 14972-15014 
15029-31, 15298-311, 15401-4, 15405-7 
Mr. Hynes considered root of evil, but not opinion 
personally, . . . . 15021-8 

Injustice having arisen from examination taking 
place in uniform school year, 15125-6 
15139-43’ 

Leniency of marking prior to 1906, because 
programme was new to teachers, question of 
15032-7’ 

Flan suggested by teachers for re-examination of 

schools, 15239-44, 15561-72 

Reason for teachers not accepting Dr. Starkie’s 

offer, 15408-9 

Reply to statement of chief inspectors that 
teachers would not select number of schools 
for examination, . . . . . . 15235 

Rise in marking alleged by chief inspectors to 
be due to recent appointment, of junior 
assistant mistresses, and reply, 15232-4 
Schools : 

Catholic, more than sufficient accommoda- 
tion in, 15541-5 

47 per cent, reduced, . . . . ' . . 14963-8 

Lack of accommodation in, and School Attend- 
ance Act therefore of very little use, 15532- 
45, 15597-9 

Ownership of teachers, question, 15584-91 


Teachers : 

Chief inspectors’ views as to efficiency, 15274-7 
Had considered necessity for making 
representations about grievances for some 

time . . 14949-50 

Great many more reductions than statistics 
showed known of where teachers refused to 
sign because they thought they would be 
penalised afterwards, . . 14967-8 

Regarded as cream of profession some years 
ago, and due to fact that owing to greater 
attractiveness of salaries used to draw men 
from all parts of Ireland, . . 15073-87 

Board, Resident Commissioner, fall in marking 
of Belfast, considered due to secret instructions 
from, and suggested reason, 15057-9, 15573-83 
Documents put on . . . . 15613-39 

Increment should be annual and automatic, 
in absence of auy serious dereliction of duty 
or any serious report, 15396-7, 15687, 15688- 

Inspectors : 

Changes frequent, 15448-52 

Chief, re -inspection of schools in case of break- 
down should not be carried out by, as being 
interested in case, . . . . 15556-60 

Competitive examination advocated, and teaching 
experience necessary, . . 15182-207 

Examinations advocated, and combination of 
inspection and examination objected to, 15212- 
22, 15143-5, 15313-38, 15413-26, 15600-8, 


Merit Marks : 

Abolition and substitution of general report on 
school advocated, . . 15392-7, 16687 

Lowered by condition of schools and by equipment 
and proof, 15088-124, 15365-9, 15550-2 

lone circular 15594-6 

Uniformity, question, 15312 


Observation Book : 

Exact copy by carbon paper, one to be left in 
school, and one sent to Board would satisfy 

teachers, 15433-41 

Main use for succeeding inspector, but inspector 
should make report on what he finds in school, 
and not what was previously put in, . . 15432 

ouggestions of very little use or consequence to 

teachers . . 15429-31 

rrimary Education, comparison of standard with 
Kesults system, 15145-57, 15398-9, 

1 h ft I HI— 1 v 


upns, promotion of, proportion kept in same 
standard over two years, question, . . 15427-8 
salaries, instance of loss to teachers by change in 
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Todd, Charles H. — continued. 

School Programme : 

Essential subjects should be taught in every 
school with liberty to teachers and manager's 
to take other subjects suited to requirements 
of locality .. .. .. 15348-64 

Provision re introduction of modified, a dead 
letter and reasons, . . . . 15158-66 

Science : 

Objection to . . . . 15339-47 

Possibility of tracing effectually, question, 
15448-70 

School Year : 

Separate for each school, advocated as affecting 
examination, . . 15316-21, 15335, 15687 

Uniform, injustice in marking, arising from 
examination taking place early in, 15126-6, 
16139-43, 15173-7, 15417-9. 

Teachers : 

in Belfast, drawn from all parts of Ireland, 
15073-87, 15263 
Criticised by inspectors for wantjaf preparation 

for lessons * 15223-7 

Extracts only of reports sent to, 15442-7 

should Get notice of formal visits of inspectors, 
15314-22. 15419, 16687. 

Funds raised by, for upkeep of schools, 15471-81, 
15546-50 

Tone and manner of inspectors towards, 

15037-56, 15111-3, 15178-81 

Traill, Dr. : 

Address at Marlboro’ Street Training College 

referred to, Malum, 23323 

Publicly condemned “ Tone ” circular in 1911, and 
was since resigned, Mahon, . . 22657-60 

Tullycavey School : 

no Inspection held in 1910, and question, Anderson, 
18201-10, 18269-72 
Merit Marks awarded to, particulars, Anderson, 
18273-93, 18073-90, 18236-40 
Small schools amalgamated with, Anderson, 

18122-34 

Tyeonnaught School : 

Appeal for re-examination in Irish, particulars, 

Odhill, .. 17670-97 

Record under Results System, Cahill, . . 17613 

Record from 1901-1907, Cahill, 17614-63, 17707 
Size, Cahill 17606-8 


w. 


Walsh, Mr., dismissal, particulars, MacSweeny, 

22166-75 

Ward, Philip : 

Appointment as Commissioner and minor con- 
cessions won through influence of, Mahon, 

23451-3 

Statement of Mr. Dilworth that appointment would 
give teachers additional means of access to 
Board, reply to, Mahon, 22547 

Waterford Congress, protest against refusal of 
access to Board, Mahon 23322 

Welply, W. H. : 

would Base opinion on percentage of passes in 
arithmetic, Owens, . . . . . . . . 19209 

Board aware before dismissal of Mr. Mansfield that 
he was marking more severely than Mr. Brown 
in Clonmel, Dease, . . .. 22466-72 

Correspondence with Mr. Mansfield re notice of 
closing of school, particulars, Mansfield, 21230-46, 
21369-70 

■•Complaints of general discontent among teachers 
first heard at meeting at Thurles, Mansfield, 
21303-9 


Welply, W. H . — continued. 

Critioism of, in speech made by Mr. Mansfield at 
Clonmel, particulars, Mansfield, 21799, 21804-11, 
21815, 21853-60, 21891-3 
Difference in methods from other inspectors, 
O’Gorman, . . . . . . . . 18939-42 

Discourtesy, Barry, . . . . . . 20484-6 

Exhaustive examination by, Crowe,.. 18643-6 
Explanation of leaving out reference to, in appeal, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . . . 21424-6 

Influence over junior inspectors, question of, 

Guiry, . . • 19563-7 

Influence over junior inspectors, and questions 
from, should not carry weight, Mansfield, 21429 
Letter from teachers to Board suggesting transfer 
of, to vacancy left by promotion of Mr. MacNeOl, 

Mansfield, 21352-61 

Manner, Barry, . . . . 20521, 20530-34 

Mark in 4 out of 6 schools in Clonmel circuit 
raised by Mr. Hynes, Keegan, . . 20207-8 

Mark given to Loughmore School lowered by 
Mr. Hynes, and particulars, Nash, 20238-41, 
20245, 20271-301 

Marking and reports : 

Ballytarsna School, Maher, 20743. 

Cullen School, Mansfield, 21149-88, 21196-9, 
21217-9, 21246-69, 21293-302. 

Glenbane School, Leahy, 20600, 20601-4. 
Gortnagowna School, particulars, Fogarty, 19350- 
452. 

Killenaule Boys’ Schools, O’ Gorman, 18711-38, 
18746-57, 18761-2, 18815-36, 18860-80, 18906- 
35. 

Lowtown Boys’ School, Galbally, Crowe, 18558- 
70, 18590, 18657-9, 18676-85. 

Mardyke School, Sweeny, 19597-604, 19633, 
19650, 19653-5, 19658-62, 19664, 19680-8, 
19713-9, 19730-40. 

Mohober School, particulars, O’Mahony, 1897 1 -98, 
19030-3, 19043-53, 19066-71, 19086-101, 

19126-8, 19133-50. 

Monard Boys’ School, O' Donnell, 19781—6, 19821- 
54. 

Moycarkey School, Maher, 20729-31. 
Rathgormuck School, Guiry, 19467, 19486-518, 
19533-62, 19568-73. 

Rathkeevin School, Quinn, 20364-8, 20374-82, 
20391-3, 20412-7, 20418-25, 20426-38, 20444-6, 
20450-6. 

Roscrea School, Owens, 19182-209. 

Rosegreen School, Keegan, 20122-8, 20163-4. 

St. James’ School, Belfast, Larmour, 16660, 
16703. 

Slieveardagh Boys’ School, Barry, 20535-69, 
20571-2, 20573. 

Slieveardagh Girls’ School, Barry, 20467—8, 20471, 
20473-82, 20508, 20516-20. 

Templenoe School, O'Grady, 19893-6, 19903-48, 
19950, 19969-85. 

Observations in Mohober School Observation Book 
by Mr. Fitzgerald contradicting statement of, 
O' Mahony, 19038-42 

Privileged letter to Board stating that opinion of 
teachers was that he was qualifying for Chief 
Inspectorship, unfairness on part of Mr. Hynes, 
and particulars, Mansfield, .. 21430-41 

Ran counter to spirit and instructions of office, 

Mansfield 21792-3 

Remarks in Observation Book of St. James School, 
Belfast, and reply to, Larmour, 16703, 16727, 
16801-5 

should be Removed from circuit 18, otherwise 
friction will continue, Mansfield, . . . . 21789 

Reply to statement that advice tendered to teachers 
is persistently disregarded, Keegan, 20092-6 
Report put in Observation Book of Killenaive 
School, O’Flanagan, 20015-8, 20019, 20031-5 
Reprimand of teacher of Rosegreen School on 
report of, particulars, and withdrawal, Keegan 
20128-34, 20172-86, 20227-33 
had Resident Commissioner at his back, Mansfield 
21730-1 

Statement that managers did not interfere in 
Clonmel case inaccurate, Mansfield, . . 21428 
Statement that Tipperary teachers were not 
prepared to give a fair trial to, refuted, Mansfield, 
21441 

Steps taken to prepare memorial to Board re 
marking of, particulars, Mansfield, . . 21310 
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Writing, see wider School Programme. 


Welply, W. H. — continued. 

Story of deputation of teachers to managers in 
Clonmel circuit groundless, Keegan, . . 20092 

Table given by, re fining of teachers, particulars, 
Mansfield, . . . . . . • • 21445—60 

Teachers in Clonmel circuit entitled to redress 
from severe marking of, and question, Guiry, 
19574-8 

no useful suggestions made by, Quiim, 20372, 20374 

Whelan, Mrs., dismissal, particulars,- MacSweeny, 

22196-7 

Wicklow Teachers, agitation re Rule 127 ( b ), and 
managers memorialised, MacSweeny, 21981-90 

Wicklow Teachers’ Organisation, resolution re 
dismissals forwarded to Commissioners, MacSweeny 

22049 

Wolfe, Mr., dismissal, particulars, MacSweeny , 

22166-75 


Wyse, Mr. : 

Letters to Belfast Teachers’ Association. Lannour 
16709, 16710, 16711. 

marking of Blessington Boys’ School, Landers, 21075 


Y. 


Yates, J. : 

Markiv* of: 

Gorvnagowna School, Fogarty, 19338-49, 19351 
19395, 19397-9. 

Killenaive School, O'Flanagan, 19999, 20002-9 
20019, 20026-8, 20054-61. 

Standard far more strict since advent of Mr. 
Welply, O'Flanagan, 20068-70. 


ft 


By Alex. Thom & Co., Ltd., 88, & 89, Abbev-street 
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